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Thucydides’ View of Athenian Imperialism. The paper attempts, through an examination of 


Thucydides’ treatment of a significant problem, to illustrate the character of an older approach to the 
understanding of politics and to argue, implicitly, for the validity of that approach. The approach 
in question is shaped by the thoughts that the barriers standing in the way of a “scientific” approach 
to politicsare much greater than today is sometimes assumed and that there is no ‘more direct path 
to the removal of those barriers than the painstaking elaboration and subsequent refinement of the 
assumptions which shape and frame our view of the issues of politics. Thucydides’ “history” is 
seen as intended to facilitate such an elaboration and refinement; his treatment of Athenian imperial- 
ism is accordingly presented in various stages, which first appeal to the prejudices with which the 
reader is likely to approach the work and then lead him gradually, through an examination of these, 
to Thucydides’ own understanding, which is much more heterodox than is ordinarily supposed. 


By CHRISTOPHER BRUELL, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Boston College. 





Politics and the Career Mobility of Bureaucrats. Career mobility is conceptualized in terms of 
the amount and bias of organizational, occupational, vertical and geographical movement, An 
operational measure is offered for the amount of mobility (not the bias) which permits comparative 
generalizations to be made about officials based on simple sampling procedures, For illustrative 
purposes, the amount of organizational mobility is measured for two samples of federal officials: 


‘David T. Stanley’s sample (N = 557) of higher civil servants and a sample (N = 300) of foreign 


affairs officials. Several dichotomous background variables are included for. both samples of officials 
including: age, rank, and education. Varying background characteristics is found to make only a 


. small mobility difference for higher civil servants and a much greater difference for foreign affairs 


officials. Several speculations are offered to explain the political significance of the empirical findings, 
and a comparative typology of career mobility is developed. 


By EUGENE B. MCGREGOR, JR., ASOCIAN Professor of Public and Environmental Affairs, Indiana 
University. 





Changing the Rules Changes the Game: Party Reform and the 1972 California Delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention. Rules changes in the Democratic party have substantially 
altered one of the fundamental institutions of American politics. This article is an effort to assess 
some of the effects of the new rules on the selection of delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention on the strategic environment faced by presidential candidates. The article outlines the 
basic aspects of those rule changes, describes the problems involved in the implementation of the 
rules, and attempts to evaluate some of the consequences faced by the presidential campaign of 
Senator George McGovern in the context of the California primary of 1972. 


By WILLIAM CAVALA, Acting Instructor in Political Science, University of California, Berkeley. 
Comment. By AUSTIN RANNEY, Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





Social Mobilization and the Russification of Soviet Nationalities. This paper examines certain 
major demographic bases of ethnic identity change among the mass populations of the non-Russian 
nationalities of the USSR. Ethnic identity is defined here as an individual’s affective attachment to 
certain core symbols of his nationality group: the group name and its historic language. The hypoth- 
eses tested concern the impact of social mobilization, contact with Russians, and traditional 
religion on ethnic identity change. The levels of Russification of 46 indigenous nationalities whose 
official national homelands have Autonomous Oblast status or higher are examined on the tasis of 
1959 Soviet census materials. By use of regression analysis it is shown that: (a) social mobilization 
is strongly conducive to the Russification of non-Russian nationalities residing in their official areas; 
(b) exposure to Russians is conducive to the Russification of both mobilized and unmobilized local 


- populations, but the Russiflcation effect of exposure to Russians is much smaller for the unmobilized 


than for the mobilized populations; (c) even where exposure to Russians is extensive and enduring, 
both socially mobilized and unmobilized Muslim ethnic groups are much less likely to be Russified 
than non-Muslims; it is proposed that a Muslim ethnic ideology mediates between the dynamic 
demographic influences on Russification and the actual manifestation of Russification. 


By BRIAN SILVER, Assistant Professor of Government, Florida State University. 





The Divisive Primary Revisited: Party Activists in Iowa. This study was conducted to test the 
frequently made assertion that primary elections are divisive among party activists who participate 
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473 Deferential-Participant Politics: The Early Republics Political Culture, 1789-1840. The concepts . 
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of “party” and “party system” may be obscuring the nature of early national political culture. The 
presence of a modern party ethos before the 1830s seems to be taken for granted, as are assump- 
tions regarding the alleged benefits of party. Historians have not yet demonstrated, however, the 
many dimensions of institutionalized party behavior. Focus is recommended on three observable 
elements of party (after Sorauf}: as organization, in office, in the electorate. Studies of party self- 
consciousness developing over the entire 1789-1840 period are necessary in various political units. 
Evidence is inconclusive, but weighs on balance against a first party system of Federalists and Re- 
publicans (1790s~1820s). While relatively stable elite coalitions and even mass cleavage patterns 
perhaps developed at staggered intervals in different arenas, especially during the war crisis period 
of 1809-1816, the norms of party did not take root and pervade the polity. The era to the 1820s 
was transitional, a deferential-participant phase of mixed political culture roughly comparable to 
England’s after 1832. Theories relating party to democratization, national integration, and political 
development, should be reconsidered. 


By RONALD P. ForMISANO, Associate Professor of History, Clark University.. 





Middle-Class Voters and Progressive Reform: The Conflict of Class and Culture. The middle- 
class character of the leadership of American reform movements has been well established. While 
leaders of the progressive movement in early twentieth-century America also conform to this pattern, 
the nature of the voting base of support for progressivism has not yet been established. The purpose 
of this paper is twofold: first, to examine whether or not middle-class voters supported progressive 
candidates at the polls; and secondarily, to test the relative strength of cultural factors (i.e., ethnicity 
and religion) versus class considerations as determinants of voting behavior in the early twentieth 
century. The results demonstrate that, at least in the key progressive state of Wisconsin, middle- 
class voters failed to support progressive candidates in either general or primary elections; to the 
contrary, they provided the bulwark of support for conservative opponents of reform. Using bi- 
variate and partial correlational analysis, the paper also shows that ethnocultural factors remained 
as the most powerful determinant of voter choice among urban voters in general elections, but that 
class considerations often proved more influential in motivating voters in primary election contests. 


By ROGER E. WYMAN, Assistant Professor of History, Rutgers University, Newark. 





On the Size of Winning Coalitions. A recent note by Robert Butterworth is critical of William Riker’s 
size principle on‘several important grounds. There is, however, an important omission in his analy- 
sis which this present essay aims to correct. The author goes on to tie assertions about coalition 
structure in n-person zero-sum games to a solution theory for such games. In the appendix to this 
essay the general five-person game, of which Butterworth’s game is a special case, is considered in 
some detail. The effect, with one reasonable solution theory, is a favorable appraisal of the size 
principle. 


By KENNETH A. SHEPSLE, Associate Professor of Political Science, Washington University, St. Louis. 


Comment. By ROBERT LYLE BUTTERWORTH, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of 


_ Pittsburgh. 


Rejoinder. By KENNETH A. SHEPSLE. 





The Paradox of Not Voting: A Decision Theoretic Analysis. Various analysts have noted that the 
decision to vote in mass elections is difficult to justify: from the standpoint of an expected utility 
maximization model. Put simply, the probability that a citizen’s vote will affect the outcome is so 
small that the expected gains from voting are outweighed by the costs in time and effort. Such 


- analyses treat rational behavior as synonymous with expected utility maximization.’ In this paper 


we show that an alternative criterion for decision making under uncertainty, minimax regret, 
specifies voting under quite general conditions. Both two-and three candidate plurality elections 
are considered. Interestingly, a minimax regret decision maker never votes for his second choice 
in a three candidate election, whereas expected utility maximizers clearly may. Thus, the model 
proposed has implications for candidate choice as well as turnout. 


By JOHN A. FEREJOHN, Assistant Professor of Political Science and MORRIS P. FIORINA, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, California Institute of Technology. 





Paradoxes of Voting. Five voting paradoxes are examined under procedures which determine social 
choice from voters’ preference rankings. The most extreme forms of each paradox are identified, 
and their potential practical significance is assessed using randomly generated voter preference 
profiles. 
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in primary and subsequent general election campaigns. Analysis of data collected from 209 campaign 
workers personally identified by five candidates in two vigorously contested races for Congress in 
Iowa's First District indicated that the activists were an elite group on whom the primary had a 
divisive impact that was particularly notable among those who supported candidates who lost the 
primary. The alienation felt by many respondents who worked for losers in both parties adversely 
affected their general party support, voting, and the willingness to perform the many conventional 
activities necessary to a general election campaign, but it did not appear to have a substantial influ- 
ence on the general election. Generally, those who defected were less experienced and less strongly 
identified with their parties than those who remained active. Moreover, most of the antagonism may 
be limited to the single general election; eighty per cent of all participants in the study expected to 
be as active or more active in future campaigns. 


By DONALD BRUCE JOHNSON, Professor of Political Science and JAMES R. Grsson, Graduate Assistant 
in Political Science, University of Iowa. 





Virtue, Obligation and Politics. This paper presents a conceptual analysis of the terms “virtue,” 


“obligation,” and “politics,” a project suggested by similar analyses currently underway in the fleld 
of ethics. The essence of the study is the contrast between politics understood in terms of virtue 
(as by Plato, Aristotle, and, in a way, Rousseau) and politics understood in terms of obligation 
(as by Hobbes, Locke, John Rawls and, in a way, Rousseau). The paper argues that obligation 
and virtue form the center of two separate languages or paradigms for the formulation and dis- 
cussion of basic political questions, and discusses the theoretical grounds for the neglect of the 
language of virtue by the greater part of modern political thought. This discussion, while pointing 
to the possible weaknesses of the language of virtue, also serves to indicate (directly and by con- 
trast) the limitations of the language of obligation as a way of understanding politics. 


By STEPHEN G. SALKEVER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College. 





Generational Change m American Electoral Behavior. The relationship of social class to partisan 
choice in the United States has declined during the postwar years. Through an analysis of presi- 
dential election surveys conducted by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan 
from 1948 through 1968, it is demonstrated that this decline is largely a result of generational 
change. Strong relationships between class and partisan choice persist among older voters, but 
among younger voters these relationships are weak. A time-series cohort analysis provides consider- 
able support for an historically based generational explanation for age-group differences and per- 
mits examination of one process through which partisan realignments may occur. 


By PAuL R. ABRAMSON, Associate Professor of Political Science, Michigan State University. 





Membership Stability in Three State Legislatures: 1893-1969. It is often asserted that state legis- 
latures are characterized by low membership stability, attributed to low career commitment on the 
part of individual legislators. Such assertions are usually based on the high proportion of first-term 
members in most legislatures, even though the available data on this subject are limited and con- 
tradictory. Two better measures of career commitment and membership stability are: (a) the num- 
ber of incumbents seeking re-election, and (b) average prior legislative service. Data for these 
variables are presented for 20 sessions of the Connecticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin legislatures. 
The data show a gradual but substantial decline in the number of first-term legislators and a 
gradual but substantial increase in membership stability. The computation of such data is an 
essential first step in documenting the causes and consequences of membership stability. 


By Davin Ray, Teaching Assistant in Political Science, Stanford University. 





The 3/2’s Rule in Presidential Campaigning. The purpose of this article is to assess the effect of the 
winner-take-all feature of the Electoral College on the allocation of resources by candidates to the 
states in a presidential campaign. Conceptualizing the campaign as a two-person zero-sum infinite 
game, it is found that the main effect of this feature is to induce candidates to allocate campaign 
resources roughly in proportion to the 3/2’s power of the electoral votes of each state, which 
creates a peculiar bias that makes voters living in the largest states as much as three times as attrac- 
tive campaign targets as voters living in the smallest states. Empirically, it is shown that the 3/2’s 
rule explains quite well the time allocations of presidential and vice-presidential candidates in the 
1960, 1964, 1968, and 1972 campaigns; for presidential campaigns in 1976 and 1980, optimal 
allocations are indicated for all fifty states and the District of Columbia. A comparison with 
optimal allocations under a system of direct popular-vote election of the president reveals that 
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169 


such a system would be less susceptible to’ manipulative strategies than the Electoral College as 
‘well as being compatible with the egalitarian principle of “one man, one vote.” 


By STEVEN J. Brams, Associate Professor of Politics, New York University and Morton D. Davis, 
Associate Professor of Mathematica, City College of New York. 





- Election Goals and Strategies: Equivalent and Nonequivalent Candidate Objectives. This essay 


ascertains some general conditions for equivalence and nonequivalence among six election objec- 
tives: 0,, maximizing expected plurality; 0, maximizing proportion of expected vote; 0, maximiz-| 


ing expected vote; 0,, maximizing probability that plurality exceeds some level; 0s, maximizing ; 


probability that proportion of vote exceeds some level; 0s, maximizing probability that vote exceeds ' 
some level. The major findings are these: (1) On œ, and 0; are equivalent if the election is zero- 
sum-like in expected vote; (2) 0, and 0; are equivalent if competition is strongly symmetric. A 
necessary condition for this equivalence is also presented for 2-candidate elections: (3) 0: and 0. 
are equivalent, as are 0; and Os if the candidate’s forecasting error is independent of all strategies; 
(4) 0; and 0, are equivalent for two-candidate elections, and for n-candidate elections 0, and 0s are 
equivalent, as are 0, and 0,, if the distribution of a candidate's forecasting error is multivariate normal, 
and if the level of plurality, proportion, or vote to be exceeded is the minimax value of the election 
game under 0,, 03, or 03; (5) findings of equivalence and nonequivalence depend upon the definition 
of equivalence (findings 1 and 2 rely upon an election with all candidates at equilibrium strategies, 
while findings 3 and 4 do not); (6) equivalence and nonequivalence among election objectives may 
be sensitive to the candidate’s attitude toward risk, i.e., to the functional form of his utility function 
in pluraliy, vote proportion, or vote; election objectives depend on information, competitive environ- 
ment, and constitutional arrangements. Hence, statements of preference for alternative election 
systems, laws, and reforms perforce entail reasonable theoretical expectations about the way in 
which these systems, laws, and reforms affect the candidates’ campaign objectives, as well as about 
equivalence and nonequivalence among these objectives. 


By PETER H. ARANSON, Associate Professor of Industrial Management, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, MELVIN J. HINıca, Professor of Statistics and Political Economy, Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity, and PETER C. OrDEsHOOK, Associate Professor of Political Science, Carnegie-Mellon University. 





Helvéttos and the Roots of the “Closed” Society. The argument of this essay is that Talmon and 
Popper are mistaken in their suggestion that speculation about human affairs is governed by an 


— 


inexorable logic of political consequences: that there exist certain broad perspectives or ‘para-- 


digms’ that impel men willy-nilly to pathological extremes in their political views, apart from in- 
tention or historical circumstance. 

I seek to demonstrate that the general perspective which informed the thought of Helvétius— 
unquestionably one of the most manipulative of thinkers in his conception of politics—was simply 
the framework of early-modern science, as it was understood in France. It was the same philosophy 


which served. his unequivocally libertarian contemporaries, such as. Voltaire and Diderot, as well _ 


as their predecessors. Helvétius’ political conclusions resulted, not from pathological attitudes or 


doctrines, but rather from his attempt to resolve a problem engendered within the new science, a - 


fundamental dilemma in French thinking concerning the relationship of the individual to society 
and the state. 


By BLAR CAMPBELL, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles. 





Political Parties and the Porkbarrel: Party Conflict and Cooperation in House Public Works Com- 


mittee Decision Making. This study of the House Public Works committee examines the relation- 


ship between membership goals and the degree of party conflict, identifies conditions of party con- 
flict and cooperation, and links party conflict and cooperation to policies adopted by the House. 

Party conflict is the Public Works committee’s most striking behavioral characteristic. This party 
conflict stems from (a) the issues processed by the committee and (b) the partisan program orienta- 
tions of committee members. Beyond these initial sources of party conflict on Public Works, there 
is a norm of partisanship adopted by each of the parties on the committee in order to achieve an 
extra measure of party cohesion. Public Works committee party conflict is, to be sure, often 
modified by shared interests cutting across party lines. Committee party cooperation stems, how- 
ever, not from widespread shared interests but, instead, from a fundamental distrust between the 
parties respecting the allocation of federal largesse. To preclude porkbarreling, Congress has 
adopted fixed allocation formulas for distributing the boodle on programs likely to involve ¢. 
taney in each party, thereby constraining the parties on the committee to cooperate on such. 
prop 


Whether Public Works is united or divided when reporting legislation, the House of Representa- 
tives will typically adopt its proposals. This success of the Public Works committee is attributable 
to a mixture of anticipation and influence. 


By James T. Murpuy, Assistant Professor of Government, Wesleyan University. 





187 APSA Presidential Address 


Introduction 
By Lucian W. Pye, Professor of Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Culture and the Comparative Study of Politics, or The Constipated Dialectic. This presidential 
address delivered at the Association’s September 1973 Annual Meeting at New Orleans treats the 
Origins, growth, and consequences of the professional tensions that have developed between pro- 
ponents of the so-called “area” and “behavioral” approaches to the comparative study of politics. 
It attributes such tensions to intra- and extramural competition for status and funds, to unrevised 
and ill-informed stereotypes based on early misapprehensions of actual practice and intent, and 
to misplaced scholarly zeal found largely on the behavioral side. The author sees the remedies 
as lying in a broader recognition of the critical and differing influence of cultural variations on 
the comparative study of politics, in a more widespread. and systematic incorporation of sound 
area as well as behavioral preparation into our graduate training programs, and in a degree of 
planned internationalization of our basic social science endeavors abroad that is as yet uncommon. 


By ROBERT E. Warb, Professor of Political Science and Director of the Center for Research in 
International Studies, Stanford University. 
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From Peter H. Lemieux, Fred Kort, David Pfotenhauer, Philip R. Stewart, Walter Dean Burnham, 
Edward R. Tufte 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 





BOOK REVIEWS AND ESSAYS 


The Study of International Politics Makes Strange Bedfellows: Theories of the Radical Right and the Radical 
Left. The political spectrum has often been viewed as a linear continuum on which the extremes of the right 
and left occupy the most antithetical positions. The alternative hypothesis is that there are some dimen- 
sions on which the extremes resemble each other. This essay examines the theories of international politics 
and foreign policy espoused by scholars of the radical right and left. Two dozen points of convergence are 
grouped under five headings: Understanding history and politics, the causes cf war, the nature of the enemy, 
the conditions of peace, and ends and means in politics. Because the essay is focused on studies of interna- 
tional politics since the outbreak of World War II, considerable attention is devoted to the parallels be- 
tween rightwing theories of the USSR and Soviet foreign policy, and left wing explanations of the United 
States and American foreign policy. The conclusion suggests that both theories are fundamentally flawed 
in two respects: (1) As employed by their proponents, the theories appear incapable of being falsified; and 
(2) studies employing them are marred by serious methodological flaws that violate the canons of sys- 
tematic inquiry. 

By Oe R. Horst, Professor of Political Science, University of British Columbia. 





The Neo-Alexandrians: A Review Essay on Data Handbooks in Political Science. Four major new com- 
pilations of macropolitical data are compared and evaluated. Each summarizes a large-scale research 
effort to code or to collect data suitable for theoretically relevant, cross-national comparisons. As & group 
the new handbooks incorporate many improvements and innovations on earlier handbooks, which con- 
centrated mainly on cross-sectional, aggregate data or simplistically coded judgments about nation-states. 
About a third of their measures consist of “made” data, derived by coding journalistic and historical 
sources. All provide some measures for cross-time comparisons; one is devoted exclusively to time-series 
data. Many of their measures denote properties of internal and international conflict and of international 
transactions. All but one are painfully self-conscious'about problems of reliability and comparability 
of data. One criticism is the reliance of several of the handbooks on “counts” of conflict events rather than 
assessment of more theoretically relevant properties of conflict. A second is the paucity of indicators of 
inequality and, more generally, of measures which give a “view from the bottom” of political systems. 


By Ten RoserT Gurr, Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University. 
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Thucydides’ View of Athenian Imperialism* 


CHRISTOPHER BRUELL 
Boston College 


Our topic appears for more than one reason 
to be an historical or merely historical one, for 
it concerns the thought of a man of the past 
who was himself an historian, i.e., who was 
concerned above all with what belongs to the 
past. The appearance is deceptive at least to 
this extent: Thucydides is not properly classi- 
fied as an historian. He never calls himself an 
historian, and he claims that the war which he 
“put together in writing” is of such a size and 
character that it is able to reveal to him and to 
those for whom he writes the comprehensive 
and therewith eternal truth of human or politi- 
cal life. His study of Athenian imperialism as 
a cause or ingredient of that war serves his 
great task and to that extent its seriousness. 
But this means that precisely if our study is to 
be historical it must not be merely historical. 
We must try, to begin with, to understand 
Thucydides as he understood himself; we must 
take seriously his claim, however extravagant it 
may appear; we must be open to the possibility 
that he is correct. We are not averse to such a 
possibility, despite the austerity or sternness of 
his work; for that austerity is suffused with 
gentleness, his exactingness with humanity, and 
we sense in and through his work the presence 
of a nobility which is lasting because it is un- 
‘deceived (cf. Book III, Chapter 83).1 

This perhaps would be sufficient introduction 
to our study if the problem of our openness to 
or ability to learn from Thucydides were solved 
by our willingness to consider the possibility 
that he is correct. But, as it is, that willingness 
itself, insofar as it implies that we are some- 
how competent to judge of his correctness, is 
not free from problems. An essential part of 
such competence would be freedom of mind or 
openness to the truth. Now, Thucydides does 
not seem to assume that his readers approach 
him with this openness, although he clearly 
writes for those who are capable of it (I, 22). 
The problem is not merely the unwillingness of 
the many to toil at the search for truth (I, 20), 
but rather something which affects even the 
well-disposed few. For all of us, he seems to 


*I am indebted in many points, both general and 
particular, to the discussion of Thucydides in Leo 
Strauss, The City and Man (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1964). 

1 These references, which will hereafter be indicated 
by number alone, are standard for any Greek edition 
of Thucydides and are referred to in most translations. 
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feel, are born and bred to certain convictions 
and to a certain comprehensive outlook which 
shape our understanding of the great matters 
that he deals with and which perhaps reflect 
the truth but remain nevertheless at a certain 
remove from it. Those convictions, further, an- 
swer to concerns more powerful than our con- 
cern for truth; our attachment to them defies 
attempts, by dedication to the truth, to loosen 
its bonds. The concerns in question, together 
with the views which answer to them, would 
block completely our access to the truth they 
conceal if there were not a link between them 
and the concern for truth, or a path from the 
ones to the other, as well as a path between the 
primary or naive views and the adequate view 
which Thucydides intends to teach. But this 
means that his teaching must begin with power- 
ful opinion as opposed to truth and must ap- 
peal in the first place to concerns other than 
the concern for truth. The openness to truth is 
not a precondition of study so much as it may 
be the outcome and reward of a certain kind . 
of study. 

As more than one commentator has ob- 
served,? Thucydides makes of his reader a wit- 
ness to the deeds and speeches he puts down: 
so penetrating is his narration that the men and 
nations of which he writes comes to life before 
us; we hear their speeches and see their deeds. 
And since the matters with which they are con- 
cerned—war and peace, justice and injustice, 
freedom and empire—retain their place in the 
economy of human life, we not only hear and 
see but we are also moved. We are moved by, 
we respond to his narration in accordance with 
our fundamental view of these matters, how- 
ever vague or undefined that view may be. In 
being moved, we are taking a stand that reflects 
that view; we cannot read Thucydides without 
taking a stand and to that extent articulating 
our fundamental position. It is by the sym- 
pathetic fostering of the articulation of our 
position, it seems, that Thucydides begins to 
lead us to the considerations in the light of 
which it can be corrected or abandoned. 


2Cf. the introductions to the Penguin (Thucydides: 
History of the Peloponnesian War, translated with an 
introduction by Rex Warner [{Baltimore: Penguin 
Books], p. 5) and Loeb (Thucydides, translated by 
Charies Foster Smith [London: William Heinemann 
Ltd. 1919], p. xvii) translations. 
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We are confronted then almost at the outset 
of the-tale by the fact of Athenian imperialism. 
Not long after the Persianwar there arose in 
the Greek alliance which had repulsed the bar- 
barian a division followed before long by inter- 
mittent warfare between those who were at- 
tached to the Athenians and those who re- 
mained under Spartan leadership (J, 18). In 
time, the Athenians took over the ships of most 
of the cities allied with them and imposed 
tribute on them all. As a result, their military 
establishment at the start of the Peloponnesian 
war was greater than that of the united alliance 


at its height (I, 19). We can-say then that. 


Athenian imperialism is a condition of the 
greatness of the war and therewith of its par- 
ticularly revealing character (I, 1; cf. I, 15). 
We remain perhaps truer to the proper per- 
spective if we limit ourselves at this point to 
the assertion brought ‘forward by the Corin- 
thians and the Spartans, and indeed by Thucy- 
dides himself (I, 23 and 88), that the imperial 
greatness of Athens brings on the war. 

The two incidents which constituted the 
proximate provocations to war and furnished 
` the immediate grounds of quarrel had given 
confirmation to her enemies of the character 
and scope of the Athenian threat. First, the 
Athenians accepted a defensive alliance with 
Corcyra, perhaps the second naval power in 
Greece (J, 33), which was bound to bring them 
into conflict with a leading city of the Pelopon- 
. nese, Corinth. They did so partly because they 
thought that war with the Peloponnesians was 


coming in any case, and they wished to wear . 


out the Corcyraeans and Corinthians in mutual 
combat. At the same time, they were impressed 
by the location of the island with regard to Italy 
and Sicily (I, 44). It is not said whether this 
_ fact impressed them from an offensive or de- 
fensive point of view, but just as subsequent 
events may be sufficient to settle this ‘question 
for us, we may expect that the aggressive 
Athenian policy of the previous fifty years was 
sufficient to suggest an answer at the time to 
the anxious minds of the non-Athenian Greeks. 
At any rate, this alliance led to a clash between 
Athens and Corinth. After this, anticipating a 
Corinthian move to detach from them their 
ally, Potidaea, which was linked by ancestral 
ties to Corinth, the Athenians demanded of the 
Potidaeans that they take down their walls, 
hand over hostages, and expel, to admit no 
further, their Corinthian magistrates (J, 56). 
The Potidaeans then revolted from Athens with 
Corinthian encouragement and help, and in at- 
tempting to put down the revolt, Athens again 
clashed with Corinth. 
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The sequel to these events was a conference 
of the Spartan allies in which the question of 
war with Athens was mooted. It is not sur- 
prising that it was Corinth which took the lead 
in summoning this conference and in urging the 
injustice of Athenian policy and the necessity 
of war; but she was supported by other cities, 
each with its own charge to lay against the 
Athenians. After these cities had had their say, 
the Corinthians advanced to conclude the argu- 
ments. They directed the greater part of their 
complaints against Spartan inaction, for the 
case against the Athenians appeared to be clear 


‘enough: the injustice they are committing 


against Greece is manifest—some are already 
enslaved .by them, others are being plotted 
against, and they are making great preparations 
for war (I, 68; cf. 103, 105-106, 119). But 
the Corinthians also painted a memorable pic- 
ture of the Athenians as people who would. 
never have peace themselves or permit it to 
others. (I, 70). The response of the Spartans 
was to vote that the treaty between Athens and 
Sparta had been broken and that injustice was 
being done by the Athenians (I, 87; cf. 79). 

There are many reasons to sympathize with 
democratic Athens in the war to which this 
vote led, and therefore many temptations to 
make light of the arguments brought against 
her. We cannot tell at this stage whether even 


‘Thucydides does not share that synipathy. But 


he lets us hear the Corinthian condemnation of 
Athens before a single Athenian has spoken, 
and he takes the trouble to tell us that Greek 
opinion at the outset of the war was heavily 
on the side of the Spartans, who were promis- 
ing to liberate Greece (II, 8; cf. I, 124). The 
anti-Athenian view seems to be primary for 
Thucydides; we can perhaps best understand 
the truth which underlies it if we turn to the 
Athenians’ own accounts of their imperial 
policy. . | 

At the time of the conference of the Spartan 
allies, a delegation of Athenians happened to 
be in Sparta on other business. On their own 
initiative, they came forward and were allowed 
by the Spartans to speak. They declined to 
answer the charges brought against Athens by 
the various cities (I, 73), but their words 
amount at least to a statement of the Athenian 
view of Athenian imperialism. They can say 
that the allies themselves asked them to as- 
sume the leadership after the Spartans with- 
drew. But they must then explain the transfor- 
mation of the voluntarily offered hegemony 
into an empire over unwilling subjects. They 
say therefore that they were compelled to bring 
their rule into this form, above all by fear, then 
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by honor as well, later by profit as well (ie., 
by desire for honor and desire for profit). Sub- 
sequently, they seem to take the necessary fur- 
ther step of extending this “compulsion” to the 
original act of accepting the leadership: in ac- 
cepting (and not abandoning) the empire, they 
were overcome by the greatest things, honor, 
fear and profit; nor were they the first to do 
such a thing, but it is forever laid down that 
the weaker is kept down by the stronger (I, 75, 
76). The Athenians would thus appear to full- 
fill, by the offer of an inadmissible defense, 
their promise not to defend themselves: for 
what under certain circumstances might be 
allowed to fear, could not without the gravest 
consequences be granted to the desire for 
honor and profit. Other of their arguments 
tend to confirm this impression. It may be true 
that the Spartans, if they had remained in the 
leadership, would have found themselves under 
a like compulsion or necessity to become “pain- 
ful” to the allies and to rule forcefully (I, 76); 
but does not this “if” strike directly at the 
Athenian case for “compulsion” to rule? We 
may grant that it is now hazardous for the 
Athenians to do the right by letting their sub- 
jects go (J, 75 at the end);. but if it is former 
wrongs which produce the hazard, is their fail- 
ure to face it to be excused? And with regard 
to their arguments as to their worthiness to 
rule and their acting with measure or with 
greater justice, given their power, than they 
have to (I, 76), might one not reply that mod- 
eration in crime is no great claim to merit 
among the noncriminal? It was perhaps with 
such considerations in mind that a Spartan 
leader said of the Athenian speech that it no- 
where contained, despite its length, a denial 
that the Athenians were committing injustice 


. against the Spartan allies and the Peloponnese. 


} 


(I, 86 at the beginning). 

During the war itself, the thought underlying 
Athenian policy was restated by the Athenian 
ambassadors at Melos in the course of the ne- 
gotiation which preceded the Athenian invasion 
of that island. Their situation (i.e., the weak- 
ness of the Melians) allowed the Athenians to 
speak with even greater frankness than their 
countrymen had employed on the earlier oc- 
casion at Sparta. Accordingly, whereas the 
earlier speakers had declined to reply to the ac- 
cusations brought against Athens on the 
ground that the Spartan assembly did not con- 
stitute a court of law (J, 73), the ambassadors 
at Melos decline to justify the empire or their 
aggression against Melos in the expectation that 
the parties to the discussion belong to those who 
know “that just things in human reckoning are 
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determined on the basis of equal power to com- 
pel [literally: ‘necessity’] while the superior do 
what they can and the weak yield” (V, 89). 
And in the course of a contemptuous dismissal 
of the Melians’ hopeful trust in the favor of 
the gods—“because, free from sin, we stand 
against the unjust” (V, 104)—the Athenians 
go perhaps even further: 


As for good will on the part of the divine, we do 
not think that we will fall short either; for we 
don’t claim as our right or do anything outside 
of what humans hold with regard to the divine or 
wish with regard to themselves; for as we believe 
on the basis of opinion with regard to the divine 
and on the clear basis of unremitting natural 
necessity with regard to humanity, where one gets 
the upper hand, he rules. And neither laying down 
the law, nor being the first to use it as laid down, 
but taking it as it is and will be forever when we 
have left it behind, we use it, knowing that you 
and others, if you became as powerful as we are, 
would do [the] same (V, 105). 


’ On the other side, we are able to find that 
on a subsequent and less favorable occasion an 
Athenian by the name of Euphemus (otherwise 
unknown)? puts the case for the empire in 
more moderate terms. Above all, he ascribes 
its acquisition to fear alone (i.e., he excludes 
desire for honor and profit), for, as he explains, 
all are permitted to provide for their own safety 
without incurring envy (VI, 83; cf. 87 and 82). 
But in determining the weight to be given this 
un-Athenian instance of moderation (cf. Eu- 
phemus’ own reference to the difficulty of 
“moderating” the Athenians, VI, 87), one must 
not overlook the context. The Athenians are in 
Sicily near the start of their disastrous attempt 
to enslave that island; they have already en- 
countered some difficulties (e.g., VI, 71, 74- 
75); they are seeking to renew an alliance with 
a people who are among their intended victims. 
The situation seems to call for euphemism if 
not for a spokesman called Euphemus. 

To all this we might add that even Pericles, 
who can with some justification be regarded as 
the most moderate of the great Athenian 
leaders—consider his advice on the war (I, 
144 and IJ, 65) as well as Thucydides’ eulogy 
more generally (II, 65)—+tells the Athenians 
not long after the outbreak of the war that they 


-hold their empire, by this time, “as a tyranny, 


which it is deemed wrong to take, but is dan- 
gerous to let go” (II, 63; my underlining). And 
he advises them to put up with the hatred in 
the present which is the lot of all who think 


3 Amold Wycombe Gomme. A Historical Com- 
mentary on Thucydides (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1945) on I. 4i. 
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fit to rule others, not merely on account of the 
dangers of letting go but also in light of the 
advantages which do and may in the future 
accrue to them from empire, and perhaps 
above all for the sake of the ever-remembered 
renown which it brings (II, 64 and 62). 

We should also take note of the account of 
the establishment of empire which Thucydides 
gives in his own name in the form of a digres- 
sion from his narrative (I, 97) after his ac- 
count of the conference at Sparta. He con- 
firms the Athenian claim that it was the allies 
who first asked them: to assume the leadership 
of the alliance. (I, 95, 96, 97) And he adds 
that the pretext for the Athenian transforma- 
tion of alliance to empire was provided by 
revolts on the part of allies who did not wish 
to fulfill their obligations—strictly enforced 
by the Athenians—under the league. He ex- 
plains that the suppression of these revolts was 
made possible, or at least easy, by the shirking 
of these same allies from the military exercise 
and exertions that would have prepared them 
to defend themselves (I, 99). But he also 
makes clear that the Athenian response to 
these coincident provocations and opportuni- 
ties was the enslavement of the allied cities 
contrary to “that which had been established” 
(I, 98). (According to the scholium cited by 
Gomme, ad. loc., this means “contrary to the 
lawful and proper.” Other commentators men- 
tioned by Gomme understand it to mean “con- 
trary to the covenant of the league.”) More 
generally, his account here of Athens in the 
fifty year period between the wars (Persian 
and Peloponnesian) is one of almost constant 
motion, as the Athenians, now in one place, 
now in. another, against allies and nonallies, 
Greeks and foreigners, sometimes called in by 
others, sometimes, apparently, uncalled (e.g., 
I, 112), seek to extend their power and domin- 
ion. Nor did a corresponding Spartan activity 
in those years make less impressive, while it 
required, the Athenian policy. Thucydides 
closes this summary as follows: 

{In these years] the Athenians established their em- 
pire on a firmer footing and themselves advanced 
greatly in power. But the Spartans, while they 
perceived this, did not prevent it, unless to a small 
extent. They kept quiet for most of the time, 
being even before this not quick to go to war, 
unless they were forced, and also prevented to 
some extent by domestic wars... 

Only when the power of the Athenians was 
clearly exalted and they were already laying 
hands on the Spartan alliance, did it seem to 
the Spartans that it was time, if they could, to 
bring them down (I, 118). 


The policy of the Athenians is not only im- 
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perialistic, it is admittedly so; their imperialism 
not only lacks for the most part legitimate pre- 
text, but such pretext is rarely claimed. And 
if their frankness does not increase their guilt, 
it at least makes it plainer for all to see. 
This is the substance of what one may call the 
Spartan case with regard to the war, but could’ 
it not be Thucydides’ view as well? If one ac- 
cepts it one is able to discern a striking and 
oft-noted unity and indeed beauty in the move- 
ment of the work as a whole. For Pericles’ 
funeral speech with its boundless praise of 
Athens and Athenian greatness, where Pericles 
does not hesitate to speak, not to say boast, of 
the eternal monuments of bad and good every- 
where left by the Athenians (II, 41), is fol- 
lowed by the plague, by which Athens is 
brought so low. The Melian didlogue, in which 
the Athenian ambassadors put forward the 
claims of empire with the insolence already 
noted, is followed by the Sicilian expedition in 
which Athenian imperialism is seen finally to 
have overreached itself. And the work as a 
whole is the story of the setting of that Athen- 
ian greatness which, at the work’s outset, rode 
so high. But this understanding of ;the book 
would call for satisfaction that punishment was 
indeed meted out where due, whereas the pas- 
sion with which we are likely for the first time 
to put it down is rather sadness or melancholy. 
The reason is not so much that Thucydides does 
not permit us to see the final defeat of Athens, 
that the work closes shortly after the Athenians 
have managed to repair somewhat their political 
and military affairs, for his account of the ter- 
rible sufferings of the Athenians in Sicily would 
amply or more than amply fill that lack. It is 
rather that this great instance of the apparent 
victory of right does not succeed in diverting 
our attention from the many instances in which 
it does not appear victorious. The Sicilian nar- 
ration itself is interrupted by an account of the 
almost senseless slaughter of the inhabitants of 
all ages of Mycalessus at the hands of Thracian 
mercenaries being sent home from Athens 
(VII, 29); and this may recall to mind the 
atrocities of the Spartan Alcidas, who 
slaughtered his prisoners, friend and foe alike 
(IO, 32). We are not likely to have forgotten 
the Melians, who, however right their cause, 
were slaughtered by the Athenians, or the 
Plataeans, who suffered a similar fate at the 
hands of the Spartans (III, 68), or the willing- 
ness of the Spartans to abandon, as the price 
of peace, cities promised protection by their 
agent Brasidas (compare V, 18 with the ac- 
count of Brasidas in Thrace), or the Corcyrae- 
an civil war, in which, under the color of 
party strife, men were killed for private hatreds 
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or because they were owed money by their 
murderers (III, 81). The party strife itself, 
passing these bounds, became so savage that 
father killed son and men were murdered next 
to the very temples from which they had 
been dragged; this savagery in turn was sur- 
passed——both in other respects and in the sing- 
ularity of the revenges exacted—by that of the 
civil wars which, following this one, moved so 
to speak the whole of Greece at this time; 
revenge became more important than not suf- 
fering oneself; it was not limited by the just 
or the good of the city, but only by the pleas- 
ure of the avenging parties, each side having 
made the common things it professed to serve 
its prize; in the course of events, the citizens 
in the middle were destroyed by both sides, 
the clever by those of the meanest capacities, 
so that the Jatter, for the most part, were the 
ones who survived (III, 81--83). Such is the 
context in which one must understand the com- 
ment of Thucydides on the execution of Nicias: 
of the Greeks of that time, he least of all, in 
view of his attention to conventional virtue, 
deserved such a fate (VII, 86). It would ap- 
pear to be rather the weakness than the strength 
of right that is Thucydides’ theme, the con- 
sistent defeat or going down of right or at 
least the righteous before force, compulsion, 
necessity. That defeat is not in his view par- 
ticular to the time of the Peloponnesian war 
but, as his “archeology” (account of olden 
times) and also his account of the settlement 
of Sicily—marked as it is by repeated invasions 
which drive whole peoples from their homes—~ 
indicate, it is true of all times. We must try 
to indicate somewhat more fully its character 
or what underlies it. In speaking of the effects 
of the plague, Thucydides says that, pressed by 
the greatness of the evil, people abandoned 
the laments for the dead, the respect due to 
temples, and the laws regarding burial (II, 
51-52). Earlier he had spoken of an extra- 
ordinary necessity which forced the Athenians 
to transgress an oracle and occupy an accursed 
ground (II, 17). The Athenians, accused by 
the Thebans of treating sacred ground as pro- 
fane, allege the necessity that forced them to 
it (IV, 98). The war which convulsed the 
Greek cities in both civil and foreign strife 
proved to be a violent teacher which assim- 
ilated the tempers of most men to their harsh 
circumstances (IH, 82). Behind the defeat of 
the righteous by necessity or force, we discern 
the defeat of the righteousness of the previ- 
ously just by a necessity or force whose char- 
acter however has not yet been sufficiently 
brought out. In the course of the aforemen- 
tioned civil wars there occurred such harsh 
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things as “have been and will be always, so 
long as there is the same nature of human 
beings” (HI, 82). In the course of the Athen- 
ian plague, the increase in general lawlessness 
as men turned openly to the pursuit of pleasure 
was caused precisely by the release of men 
from the constraints of fear of gods and law 
of men (II, 53). Neither release need always 
await a plague: the latter, for example, could 
be accomplished by great strength. But what of 
the Spartans, who, powerful as they were, were 
not emphatically imperialistic? Toward the end 
of his work, Thucydides tells us that next to 
the Spartans, the Chians were the most moder- 
ate in prosperity, i.e., refrained most from the 
use of the power they possessed, (VIII, 24). A 
little later he tells us that next to the Spartans 
the Chians possessed the most slaves (VIII, 
40). The moderation of the Spartans with 
regard to empire, which had seemed to refute 
the contentions of the Athenians who spoke 
at Sparta, is due to nothing so much as their 
possessing many slaves, whom they must re- 
main home to watch. On the other hand, the 
resort to justice on the part of the Melians, 
the most conspicuous spokesmen for justice 
in Thucydides, is explained by the fact that 
they have no other resort, and Thucydides as 
a rule entrusts the arguments which resort to 
justice either to the weak or to the insincere 
(for example, Cleon). 

But if Thucydides is willing to grant this 
much to the argument of the Athenians at 
Sparta, he is far from condoning the mood 
of triumph which characterizes its Athenian 
utterance: if right does indeed bow in this 
way before necessity, no profit which one 
might derive from this fact would compensate 
for the ultimate loss. Thucydides begins the 
first speech in his book with the word “Right” 
and the second with the word “Necessary.” Is 
not the tragedy to which that juxtaposition 
appears to point the theme of the work, a 
theme developed in the somber tones appro- 
priate to it? Thucydides would appear to have 
replaced the Socratic question, What is justice, 
by the spectacle of the worldly weakness of 
the justice which we all know, perhaps fore- 
shadowing in this respect Machiavelli, for 
whom the weakness of right rather than its 
character is the theme. But Thucydides has 
not abandoned the sense of what is lost. 


The conclusion reached is exposed at least 
to this difficulty: one cannot continue to call 
unjust that which is done by a universal neces- 
sity; it belongs to the notion of right that the 
actions it requires be possible. This seems to 
be the meaning of the correction made by the 
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Athenians at Melos on the argument of their 
predecessors at Sparta. For they either deny 
that such an action as theirs is unjust, or they 
dare to suggest that it is just by an eternal law 
that is both human and divine.‘ It appears that 
we have not yet properly understood the 
thought contained in the juxtaposition of the 
terms right and necessity, for we failed to 
understand that precisely if that juxtaposition 
has the meaning previously suggested, the ques- 
tion of the character of right, the question 
what is right, is necessarily raised by it. 

We must then examine more closely than 
we have as yet done the alleged necessity for 
the powerful to do wrong. Surely the fact, that 
those who’are able to do wrong do not refrain 
from doing wrong, does not establish the neces- 
sity for:them to do wrong. The manner in 
which the extent and character of such neces- 
sity can be established is indicated in the Mel- 
ian dialogue. The Athenians had forbidden the 
Melians to speak of justice. They are to con- 
fine themselves to what is possible in view of 
what each side truly intends to do (V, 89). 
The Melians respond, forced, as they assert, 
to abandon considerations of justice for those 
of advantage, that they regard it as useful to 
the Athenians that the Athenians not destroy 
the common good, which holds that for him 
in danger whatever is plausible is just, and 
which allows him to derive benefit from per- 
suading some one by arguments that. fall short 
of precision: will not the Athenians one day 
be in more need of this common good than 
any one, destined, as they are, to be by their 
punishment an example to others (V, 90)? 
The Melians thus, contrary to their assertion, 
introduce the consideration of justice, for do 
we not mean by justice the common good? 
They also indicate the limits to their ability to 
demonstrate that it is to the Athenians’ ad- 
vantage to let them off. And indeed the Athen- 
ians, by arguments which there is no need to 
detail here, have no difficulty in showing them 
that it is not. But then there is no common 
good with regard to the Athenians and Mel- 
ians; the Athenian invasion is dictated by a 
sound calculation of Athenian interest. Such 
interest, or the good, is a kind of necessity— 
it can be overriden, one can make mistakes, 
but not without its exacting the consequences 
of them. Nor, as the dialogue also indicates, 
are there any irremovable barriers standing 


‘The Athenians at Sparta perhaps themselves move 
in the indicated direction in L 76: ... del xad_eotito¢g 
tov Hoow ind tot 8uvatmtégov xateloyecOa ... 
(my underlining). Cf. the discussion of their speech 
in Part One above. 
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between the good and our necessary desire to 
have it or directing our desire for the good 
away from its object. These then are the in- 
eradicable roots of the “necessity” for those 
who can to do wrong, although for the reason 
indicated above, as well as because the Athen- 
ians and others cannot be accused of destroy- 
ing what (in such cases as this at least) does 
not exist, we no longer speak of the necessity 
to do wrong.’ . 

Because. the Melian dialogue is followed 
eventually by the slaughter of the Melians, 
one might conclude that there is no more im- 
portant task than the encouragement of the 
all too rare “mistakes” referred to or the crea- 
tion or strengthening of the indicated barriers. 
But that conclusion would not be entirely cor- 
rect, and not only because the slaughter is not 
required by the dialogue. The Athenian thesis 
is indeed compatible with, and to some extent 
conducive to, a remarkable gentleness. It goes 
without saying that it does not excuse the 
senseless butchery engaged in by Alcidas or 
the Thracian mercenaries (see Part Two 
above). But further, it is the Athenians who, 
whether or not their being more enlightened 
in this respect than others (e.g., the Spartans) 
is a spur to their imperialism, are also in their 
dealings with foreigners more gentle than, in 
particular, the Spartans. The quality in ques- 
tion and its cause appear most clearly in the 
thought and speech together with the deed of 
the singular Thucydidean character, Diodotus. 
Like his countryman Euphemus, Diodotus is 
unknown outside the pages of Thucydides;® his 
name means “Gift of Zeus’; and indeed he 
appears once to play his amazing part and then 
is gone. His speech abounds in subtlety and 
we are tempted to say of him—borrowing to 
some extent from what Nietzsche says of 
Machiavelli (Beyond Good and Evil #28}— 
that he derives a certain joy from the contrast 
between the quickness and lightness of his 
utterance and the gravity of his thought. For 


*Given my argument—see the preface—for the 
necessity of a naive—-as opposed, for example, to a 
scholarly—starting point in the study of Thucydides, 
it may perhaps be helpful to point out that the 
differences between my conclusions and those of 
Jacqueline de Romilly in Thucydide et [impérialisme 
athénien (Paris: Budé, 1951, 2nd ed.) on the mean- 
ing of the opposition of right and force or compulsion 
—cf., for example, with Part Three above, de 
Romilly pp. 256-59, esp. 257, as well as 280-82 and 
243--44—are not unrelated to the greater seriousness 
with which I take, and argue that Thucydides takes, 
the issue of justice, the issue of the justice of 
Athenian imperialism, in the first place (cf. de 
Romily, pp. 89-91). 

"A. W. Gomme, on JIL 41, 
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what other speaker in Thucydides, in a private 
capacity and to fellow countrymen, states so 
fully what we have called the Athenian thésis, 
making clear its applicability to individuals as 
well as cities; and what other speaker alerts 
his audience in advance to his intention to 
deceive them? We should resist the temptation 
to say that because of the seriousness of the 
occasion on which he speaks. The Athenians 
are debating for the second time the Mytilentan 
question, having decided the day before to 
punish the Mytilenians for their revolt by 
killing the men and enslaving the women and 
children. Diodotus supports the repeal of that 
decree, not, as he insists, on the ground of 
justice, but on that of “good counsel,” of what 
is best for Athens (III, 44). His speech opens 
with a consideration of the complicated rela- 
tion between the private good of the speakers 
who advise the Athenjan assembly and that of 
the city advised: i.e., it opens with a reference 
to the problematical commonness of the com- 
mon good of the city (III, 42-43). Its heart 
is an attack on the death penalty in general 
on the ground that it is in the nature of all, 
both privately and publicly, to err (or make 
mistakes) and that there is no law which can 
keep them from this (IH, 45). It is perhaps 
true that Diodotus does not go so far as to 
draw the conclusion ascribed by us to the 
Athenians at Melos, but this is only because 
the circumstances prohibit the utterance of that 
conclusion, not because it does not belong to 
his thought. The Athenians—i.e., the Athenian 
demos, which did not necessarily share nor 
always permit itself to be guided by the en- 
lightenment of some of its leaders—-had passed 
their terrible decree against the Mytilenians 
under the influence of anger; they were in- 
dignant that the Mytilenians, who had not 
been treated badly by them, had nevertheless 
revolted. Their anger had been fired by two 
speeches of Cleon (“also in other respects 
the most violent of the citizens and by a large 
margin at that time the most trusted by the 
demos” [III, 36]). Cleon had spoken repeat- 
edly of the “injustice” committed by the My- 
tilenians and had praised the anger which 
seeks swift revenge (III, 38 and 37-40 gen- 
erally). Diodotus could not persuade the 
Athenians to repeal their decree and thus save 
the Mytilenians, if he did not first free them 
to some extent from their anger. He tries to 
do this by encouraging them to think rather 
of their interest than of the “wrong” which 
they suffered; the necessary compulsion of in- 
terest or advantage is to retrieve its place from 
the compulsion of anger and revenge, the 
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compulsion which had rendered the Corcyrae- 
an civil war so terrible (Part Two above). 
Diodotus is able to free the Athenians some- 
what from their anger because, in the first 
place, he never shared it; he does not share 
it because he does not blame the Mytilenians. 
Anger is the companion of lack of education 
and a narrow mind (or of folly) (JU, 42). 
The thought of Diodotus leaves as little room 
for anger and indignation as that of Socrates. 


Diodotus’ action is a typical Athenian ac- 
tion, or an action belonging to Athens at her 
best, such as we would expect also of Demos- 
thenes and perhaps even of Themistocles. 
There is a definite hierarchy of men in Thucy- 
dides, and the placing of Diodotus among its 
heroes suggests, as it appears, nothing so much 
as the unity of enlightenment and gentleness. 
At the same time, the fact that he shares that 
eminence with Themistocles, the founder of 
the Athenian empire, and above all with Al- 
cibiades, and the fact that the thought of 
Diodotus would not lead necessarily to the 
abandonment of empire, indicate the limits to 
that unity. It remains true, however that may 
be, that the thought ascribed to Diodotus is 
inseparable from a certain kind of mght. 

Alcibiades, more than anyone else in Thucy- 
dides, represents another side to Athenian 
greatness, the boundless striving for preemi- 
nence and immortal glory, a striving charac- 
teristic perhaps of Thucydides himself. It is 
fitting, then, that he should be the one to 
point to a connection between this striving, 
indifferent as it is to anything but its object, 
and the kind of right of which Diodotus has 
given evidence: Alcibiades maintains, as he 
had good reason to discover, that men are 
envious by nature, with the result that the 
eminent, while they live, cause pain especially 
to their like but also to others (VI, 16). Does 
not this pain obstruct our view of the excel- 
lent and therefore of human excellence itself? 
If this is so, then for this reason if not also 
others, only one who has striven successfully 
to be best would be able to assess every hu- 
man type at its worth and this clear-sighted 
giving to every man his due-——compatible as 
it is with the aims of practice and essential to 
that of theory—would be that genuine right 
of the stronger which is necessary to the lion 
himself, Thucydides." 


TAn ancient commentator reports the saying of 
“some” who were surprised that the sober Thucydides 
went into such detail to explain a curse: “Here the 
lion laughed.” (See the scholia collected by C. Hude, 
at about I. 126.) 
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Political scientists have long recognized that 
federal career civil servants, while prevented 
by the Hatch Acts from overt partisanship, 
are enmeshed in politics.1 They initiate, de- 
fend and execute public policy, and thus ex- 
ercise enormous political discretion.? This dis- 
cretion is particularly evident in the United 
States where planned competition between the 
branches of government and a decentralized 
party system conspire against the development 
of clear policy direction. Public administrators 
consequently are thrust directly into a politi- 
cal arena involving interactions among ad- 
ministrative bureaus, interest groups, and legis- 
lative subcommittees.” Even if constitutional 
checks and balances did not exist and political 
parties were more “responsible,” modern re- 
quirements for professional expertise in the 
management of public affairs undoubtedly 
would still force great discretionary power on 
public bureaucrats.+* | 

Career civil servants traditionally have posed 
problems of control for noncareer political 
executives faced with implementing a presi- 
dent’s policies. Career bureaucrats protected 
by civil service laws and rights,5 with years of 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Political Science Association, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
November 13, 1971. The author is especially indebted 
to Robert T. Daland, Paul Solano and Michael R. 
Stone for their comments and helpful suggestions in 
the preparation of this manuscript. ` 

1 Some of the most recent refutations of the politics- 
administration dichotomy include: Louis Gawthrop, 
Bureaucratic Behavior in the Executive Branch (New 
York: The Free Press, 1969); Norman Powell 
Responsible Public Bureaucracy in the United States 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon,‘Inc., 1967); Francis E. 
Rourke, Bureaucracy, Politics, and Public Policy (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1969). For an ex- 
cellent discussion of administrative policy making in 
the American political environment, seo: Norton E. 
Long, The Polity (Chicago: Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 1962). 

* Rourke, pp. 50-55. 

7A classic analysis of this triangular alliance is 
found in J. Lieper Freeman, The Political Process: 
Executive Bureau-Legislative Committee Relations 
(New York: Random House, 1955}. See also, Harold 
Seidman, Politics, Position and Power: The Dynamics 
of Federal Organization (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1970), chap. 2, “Executive Branch Or- 
ganization: View from the Congress.” 

‘Don K. Price, The Scientific Estate (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965). 

‘For a discussion of the protection given U. S. 
Civil servants, see: David H. Rosenbloom, “Some 
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continuous public. service in one, policy field, 
are thought to have a great advantage in the 
policy process over secretaries, assistant sec- 
retaries and bureau chiefs who sometimes lack 
long experience in government and who, on 
average, remain in these policy-making posi- 
tions only for short periods of time.® 

Thus the careers of higher civil servants 
have been thought directly linked to the con- 
duct of public affairs. Since the Second Hoover 
Commission in 1955, wide recognition has 
been given the political importance of career 
mobility.” In essence, the consensus of schol- 
arly opinion since the time of the Hoover 
Commission presents two sides. One is an im- 
plicit empirical assertion that the American 
federal bureaucracy was (and is) a highly 
static structure which has discouraged mobil- 
ity through its personnel system. A second is 
an evaluation of immobility in the adminis- 
trative service which finds that immobility has 
produced political unrepresentativeness in ad- 
ministration, bureaucratic stagnation,® the 
failure to promote excellence in the public 
service,?° and even some of the disabilities of 


Political Implications of the Drift toward a Libera- 
tion of Federal Employees,” Public Administration 
Review, 31 (July/August 1971), 420-426. 

*Dean E. Mann with Jameson W. Doig, The As- 
sistant Secretaries: Problems and Processes of Ap- 
pointment (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1965), p. 7; David T. Stanley, Dean E. Mann, 
and Jameson W. Doig, Men Who Govern: A Bio- 
graphical Profile of Federal Political Executives (Wash- 
ington, D.C.; The Brookings Institution, 1967), chap. 
4, “Tenure.” 

T Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Personnel and Civil Ser- 
vice, (Washington, D.C., February, 1965), Recom- 
mendation No. 6, and Task Force Report on Person- 
nel and Civil Service, (Washington, D.C., February, 
1955), chap. 3, “Strengthening Top Management: The 
Senior Civil Service.” For a recent defense of the 
“Senior Civil Service” see Theodore J. Lowi, The 
End of Liberalism (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1969), pp. 299-305. 

®See Paul P. Van Riper, History of the United 
States Civil Service (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1958), 
pp. 549-59, for a discussion of the relationship of 
mobility to “representative bureaucracy.” 

*The problem of stagnation is discussed in John W. 
Macy, Jr., “Administrative Careers in the Public Ser- 
vice,” in Administrative Leadership in Government: 
Selected Papers, ed. Don L. Bowen and Robert H. 
Pealy (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, “Papers in Public 
Administration,” No. 32, 1959), pp. 40-49. 

“Two pieces, in particular, stress ‘the mobility 
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interest group liberalism.’ The conclusion gen- 
erally reached is that the public’s business is 
best managed by a mobile rather than an im- 
mobile civil service and that civil service re- 
form ought to enhance mobility rather than 
hinder it. i 

This paper examines the career patterns of 
federal higher civil servants’? by developing 
a comparative measure of career mobility and 
linking these career patterns to a theory of 
political control. The popular view is that more 
mobility increases the control which presidents 
and members of their administrations have 
over civil servants and less mobility decreases 
that control. Put differently, highly mobile 
civil servants are more responsive to the 
wishes of their superiors while less mobile offi- 
cials are less responsive. An examination of 
organization theory literature generally sup- 
ports this view, although the normative con- 
clusion that high mobility is good is subject 
to qualification.!8 


Mobility and Bureaucratic Control 
Anthony Downs develops an argument best 


process as a positive contribution to career planning 
and development: John J. Corson and R. Shale Paul, 
Men Near the Top (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1966), chapters V-VII; and Paul P. 
Van Riper. “The Senior Civil Service and the Career 
System,” Public Administration Review, 18 (Summer, 
1958), 189-200. 

“Lowi, End of Liberalism, pp. 71-72, 304. In this 
view, government agencies are controlled by the rele- 
vant organized interests and not by any centralized 
authority exerting a national scheme of planning and 

administration. 

2 “Higher Civil Service” ‘diate are ‘hen from: 
“United States Higher Civil Service,” Principal In- 
vestigator David T. Stanley, The Brookings Institution, 
November, 1963, Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research. The sample consists of 558 officials 
(one case was lost in this study) classified on the 
General Schedule at grades GS-15 to GS-18 A sarm- 
ple of 300 higher foreign affairs officials was randomly 
drawn from the 1966 Biographic Register. The sample 
consisted of officials who, as of 1966, worked for either 
Department of State, Agency for International De- 
velopment, or U.S. Information Agency and who had 
attained a rank higher than or equal to GS-14, R-3. 
S-3, CR-3, or O-4, For an earlier discussion of the 
types of officials in the Biographic Register see: 
James L. McCamy and Allesandro Corrandini, ‘The 
People of the State Department and Foreign Service,” 
American Political Science Review, 48 (December 
1954), 1067-82. For a general discussion of the higher 
civil service. see David T. Stanley, The Higher Civil 
Service (Washington, D.C.:- The Brookings Institution, 
1964). A discussion of the “supergrade” civil servants 
is found in John J. Corson and R. Shale Paul, Men 
Near the Top, and Michael Cohen, “The Generalist 
and Organizational Mobility,” Public Administration 
Review, 30 (September/October 1970), 544—552. 

While it seems reasonable that high immobility 
would lead to organizational stagnation—-an undesira- 


‘servism”’: 
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summarized as his “Law of Increasing Con- 
“In every bureau, there is an in- 
herent pressure upon the vast majority of off- 
cials to become conservers in the long run.™!* 
In this view, bureaucracies experience: life- 
cycles. At the beginning of the cycle, when 
the bureau is young, there ts a lot of mobility 
in an expanding organization, promotions are 
frequent, and young, ambitious bureaucrats 
compete either to aggrandize their positions 
and themselves or move on to new opportu- 
nity. As bureaucrats and organizations get 
older, organizational expansion slows, and pro- 
motion possibilities shrink. Bureaucrats then 
concern themselves with maximizing security 
and convenience. They avoid risk, follow the 
written procedures to the letter, and resist 
change. In short, conserving officials become 
more difficult to control, particularly when in- 
novative policy is called for. Thus immobility 
becomes, in Downs’s view, an indicator of the 
bureaucratic stagnation:!5 

The longer any official remains in a given position, 
the more likely he is to become a conserver. 
Long tenure in a given job may imply several 
things: the job-holder has little ability and there- 
fore a low expectation of promotion; he is in- 
eligible for further promotion because of some 
unchangeable factor; he is “over-due” for a pro- 
motion because he has marginal abilities——in which 
case he does not want to do anything that might 
“rock the boat’; or he is a fanatic zealot whose 
radical views have alienated his superiors. 


Herbert Kaufman found, in his case study 
of the U.S. Forest Service, that mobility as- 
sisted in breaking down centrifugal forces of 
administration.16 Forest rangers who were 
moved frequently from one area to another 
were prevented from “going native” (i.e., ar- 
bitrarily modifying headquarters policy to sat- 
isfy local interests); administrative fiefdoms 
which might have been established in field 
offices by immobile officials were thus dis- 


ble condition, Oscar Grusky finds a negative correla- 
tion between rates of mobility and organizational 
effectiveness (Le. the higher the rate of mobility, 
the lower the effectiveness): ‘Managerial Succession 
and Organizational Effectiveness,” The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 69 (July 1963), 21-31. A series of 
problems associated with high rates of mobility has also 
been reported in the British civil service, see: 
R. G. S. Brown, The Administrative Process in 
Britian (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1970). pp. 
53-56. 

4 Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1967), p. 99 (empbasis 
in original). 

5 Ibid., p. 98. 

1 Herbert Kaufman, The Forest Ranger: A Study 
in Administrative Behavior (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1960), pp. 155-156, 215-218. 
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couraged. Furthermore, the frequent transfer 
of officials from one office to another produced 
patterns of interactions which, in turn, yielded 
norms and values common to the whole ser- 
vice. Deviant thought and action were more 
easily disciplined and nonconformists were 
pressured to realign their thinking and be- 
havior or leave the service.’ Thus mobility en- 
hanced the ability of senior Forest Service ofh- 
cials to control the behavior of their subordi- 
nates. 


The Measurement of Mobility 


Mobility has several dimensions. which 
should be clearly specified. Merely classifying 
a civil service system as mobile or immobile 
ignores the various kinds of mobility which 
can exist. One can speak of organizational mo- 
bility (e.g., movement from one department, 
bureau, division, or branch to another), oc- 
cupational mobility (e.g., movement from one 
job to another, such as a move from budget 
analyst to personnel specialist), vertical mobil- 
ity (e.g., movement from one rank to another, 
which has sometimes been called “organiza- 

tional mobility”48); and geographical mobility 
- (e.g, movement from headquarters to field 
offices, or from one region to another). These 
are the essential kinds of mobility for any set 
of bureaucrats, public or private, American 
or foreign. 

Furthermore, for any one kind of mobil- 
ity—organizational, occupational, vertical, or 
geographical—two dimensions can be used to 
describe the career mobility of civil servants. 
One is the amount, or frequency, of move- 
ment. This can be defined as the turnover, or 
the number of “moves” a sample of bureau- 
crats makes during fixed time periods. The 
` second is the bias of the movement, defined 
as the tendency of civil servants to leave or 
to enter some categories more than others. 

Bias is a more difficult dimension to de- 
scribe than the amount of mobility and it is 
only conceptualized here; the measurement is 
‘discussed elsewhere.1® One way of approach- 


™ These conclusions agree with research on group 
behavior. The classic discussion of interaction group 
theory is found in George C. Homens, The Human 
Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950): for a 
collection of research on the pressures toward con- 
formity in groups, see Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander, Group Dynamics: Research and Theory, 3rd 
ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), pp. 139-211. 

“For instance, see Robert Presthus, Behavioral Ap- 
proaches to Public Administrition (University of 
Alabama Press, 1965), p. 111. 

* For an application of a transaction flow model 
to mobility data, see: Eugene B. McGregor, Jr., “Edu- 
cation and Career Mobility among Federal Adminis- 
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ing the problem is to.compare “actual” mobil- 
ity patterns with a pattern of “expected” or 
“perfect” mobility—that mobility which would 
have occurred had there been no association 
between an official’s organizational, occupa- 
tional, status (rank), or geographic category 
of origin on the one hand and his category of 
destination on the other. 

For instance, if one were studying organiza- 
tional mobility and observed that the organiza- 
tional “moves”: (either few or many). made by 
civil servants in a given time period involved 
equal numbers of transfers between two de- 
partments with equal numbers of personnel 
one would not be surprised; the actual mobil- 
ity is exactly what would have been expected 
had the exchanges occurred merely by chance. 
If, on the other hand, the exchanges were 
“structured” so that small department A, with 
ten per cent of the total manpower, sent just 


. as many officials to large department B, with 


forty per cent of the total manpower, as B 
sent to A, that would be a surprise. It can be 
said that more mobility bias exists in the latter - 
than in the former example. If one calls the. 
mobility bias (B) equal to the absolute dif- 
ference between the actual number of “moves” 
(A) and the expected number of “moves” 
(E), then B = |A — E|, where B varies from 
zero-—the unbiased situation—to higher num- 


‘bers of “unexpected” moves as the mobility 


bias increases. As B gets larger, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the careers of officials 
exhibit a high degree of structure. This is 
taken up again in the conclusion. 

Because the main concern of the theoretical 
literature seems largely to have been with the 
amount rather than the bias of mobility, this 
paper focuses on the first dimension. To mea- 
sure the amount of mobility we seek an index 
which has four properties: first, that it be sim- 
ple; second, that it permit generalizations to 
be made about a universe of civil servants 
over time based on only a sample of officials, 
since it is not feasible to collect data for all 
higher federal civil servants at all times; third, 
that the index be a scale measuring degrees 
of mobility which can be correlated with other 
explanatory variables (e.g., background char- 
acteristics descriptive of the-varieties of peo- 
ple in the civil service); fourth, that the index 
permit a comparative analysis of mobility with 





trators: Towards the. Development of a Comparative 
Model” (Ph.D. dissertation, Syracuse University, 1969). 
For a discussion of the logic of a transaction flow 
model, see: Steven J. Brams, “Transaction Flows in 
the International System,” American Political Science 
Review, 60 (December 1966), 880-898. 
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other samples of officials drawn at different 
times from other political systems. 


The Circulation Index 


These conditions are met in the Circulation 
Index (CI) which is calculated from a matrix 
of moves any sample of officials makes over 
a period of time in which categories of origin 
and destination are distinguished. For the sake 
of illustration, the initial discussion is limited 
to organizational mobility, but the index can 
be applied to occupational, vertical, and geo- 
graphical movement as well. Two kinds of 
sampling are used. The first is a sampling of 
officials in which civil servants are randomly 
drawn from a pool of administrative elites. 
The second is a sampling of time (again, for 
reasons of economy) in which the organiza- 
tion of an official is coded for fixed intervals 
of time. By arranging these “snapshots” in a 
series for each official in the sample we can 
generalize about the amount (and bias) of or- 
ganizational movement. 

For example, let us assume we wish to de- 
termine the amount of mobility which occurs 
among only three line departments—-A, B, 
and C—from 1960 to 1968. Let us further as- 
sume that we draw a random sample of only 
60 officials as the only feasible method of gen- 
eralizing about a large universe of officials. If 
we record the organization of each official in the 
sample on an “every second year” basis be- 
ginning in 1960 (i.e., 1960, 1962, 1964, 1966 
and 1968), then we have an economical way to 
describe the amount of mobility in our admin- 
istrative system. For the sake of illustration, let 


us assume that these 60 civil servants began in - 


their original departments A, B, and C in 1960 
and arrived by various routes at their destination 
departments A, B, and C in 1968, and that no 
one retired during that time. For each of four 
consecutive pairs of origin-destination years 
(ie. 1960 and 1962, 1962 and 1964, 1964 
and 1966, and 1966 and 1968) we obtain a 
matrix of all the “moves” and “nonmoves.” 
By summing the four matrices, a summary 


Table 1. Hypothetical Summary of Organizational 


Mobility of Higher Civil Servants: 
1960 to 1968 (N = 60) 
Department A B C Totals 
A 50 10 10 70 
B 30 80 20 130 
C 6 4 30 40 
Totals 86 94 60 240 
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matrix of 240 “moves” and “nonmoves” for the 
eight year period is obtained. A hypothetical 
summary matrix is shown in Table 1. 

As one can see from the diagonal cells— 
ie, (A, A), (B, B) (C, C)—there was more 
immobility than mobility during the eight year 
period. This is reflected in the value of the 
circulation index (CI) which is calculated as 
the inverse of the proportion of immobility: 


1 Di 
er=1- [2], 
T 


is the sum of k diagonal cells (i.e., total num- 
ber of “nonmoves”) and T is the total num- 
ber of “moves” and “nonmoves” in the sym- 
metrical matrix. CI varies from 0, a case where 
the sum of the diagonal cells is 100 per cent 
of the total moves (i.e., no one leaves his orig- 


k 
where 2 Dy 


tol 


_inal organization for any consecutive pair of 


years), to a maximum value of 1, an unlikely 
case where the sum of the diagonal cells is 
zero (i.e., for any consecutive pair of years 
no one remains in the same organization). A 
CI value of .50 indicates an equal amount of 
mobility and immobility. For Table 1, then, 
the value of CI is 1 — 160/240 = .33, which 
reflects the fact that there is considerably more 
immobility than mobility in this administrative 
system. 

The question occurs, however: What is the 
meaning of a CI value such as .33? In the ab- 
sence of measures of the statistical significance 
for such a number, two guides are handy. One 
guide is to compare the CI values for more 
than one set of officials. Indeed, CI is well 
suited to comparison, for the computation of 
CI discounts the size of the sample, the num- 
bers of organizational categories used, and the 
number of pairs of years for which mobility 
is recorded. Given comparable samples of offi- 
cials, comparable periods of time, and com- 
parable organizational levels, one has a con- 
venient summary statistic for comparing the 
amount of mobility in different administrative . 
systems. A second guide is to contrive alterna- 
tive values for CI and then compare these 
values with the “real” values obtained from 
sampling. Both of these approaches are dis- 
cussed below in an examination of two samples 
of officials: David T. Stanley’s sample of 558 
“higher civil servants” and my sample of 300 
higher “foreign affairs officials.” 

In the case of the “higher civil servants” 
sample, the “every fifth year” technique was 
employed such that information about an offi- 


x See footnote 12, 


Pate 
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cials organization was recorded every fifth 
year between 1946 and 1961 (i.e., 1946, 1951, 
1956 and 1961) and for 1963 as well. For 
the sample of “foreign affairs personnel,” the 
“every fourth year” rule of sampling was ap- 
plied between 1946 and 1966 (i.e., 1946, 
1950, 1954, 1958, 1962, and 1966). This, of 
course, leaves gaps of five years and four 
years, respectively, in which possible mobility 
is not coded. . 

Whether the gaps in the coding are so large 
that the careers of officials are misrepresented 
is difficult to tell. Coding large numbers of 
officials on an “every year’ or “every two 
years” basis is very expensive and time con- 
suming. What is missed when four and five 
year coding intervals are used is that group 
of officials who may be loaned to another de- 
partment or agency for one or two years only 
to return to their original organizations within 
a single coding interval. But should this be a 
widespread mobility pattern among govern- 
ment officials, the present coding system ought 
to be sufficiently sensitive to discover the prac- 
tice. Since the sampling of time occurs at reg- 
ular and fixed intervals, it seems unlikely that 
there is a great amount of short-term move- 
ment which ceases only in the year when or- 
ganizations are coded. We conclude that the 
sampling techniques employed here are suffi- 
cient to discern the crude patterns for which 
we are looking. 
= Table 2 shows the Index of Circulation 

values for the two sets of administrative elites. 
As can be seen, foreign affairs officials are 
more than five times as mobile as higher civil 
servants, who very rarely move outside a single 
department or agency. Much of this foreign 
service mobility is undoubtedly due to the 
tendency of Foreign Service Officers in the De- 
partment of State to be loaned for short tours 
to other agencies such as AID and USIA after 
which they return to State for reassignment. 
In this coding system, the pattern of loaning 
out officials is regarded as organizational mo- 
bility even though there has been no perma- 
nent change of organization. What is interest- 
ing, though, is that this loan practice is con- 
spicuous by its general absence among higher 
civil servants. 

For the higher civil service it is true that 
older officials are slightly less mobile than 
are younger civil servants. This also seems re- 
flected in the finding that there was twice as 
much mobility in the period 1936 to 1956, 
when. higher civil servants in 1963 were 
young, than in the period 1946 to 1963, al- 
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though this earlier period of time was also an 
era of great expansion and change—caused 
by attempts to deal with an economic depres- 
sion and fight a major war—which placed 
great demands on a limited number of per- 
sonnel. These findings suggest that as “suc- 
cessful” civil servants rise to their highest 
levels of power and influence they become 
more anchored to a single agency or depart- 
ment. Whether or not these officials become 
more “conserving” as they become older and 
less mobile cannot be determined from these 
data. 

Such a pattern does not obtain for foreign 
affairs officials. If anything, older foreign af- 
fairs officials are slightly more mobile than 
younger officials, although, paradoxically, 
lower-ranking officials are more mobile than 
higher-ranking officials. However, those for-. 
eign affairs officials (there are no comparable 
data for the higher civil service) who have 
received extensive high level, mid-career train- 
ing are found to be nearly half as mobile as 
those officials who have not received such 
training. The significance of this’ finding. is 
worth noting, since mid-career trained officials 
represent an elite chosen for at least a year 
of graduate work intended to “broaden” their 
future managerial capacities. Such programs 
include: the National War College, the Indus- 
trial Collége,?4 the Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy, and University programs for advanced 
training in economic, political, and interna- 
tional affairs and “area studies.” Inasmuch as 
these officials are chosen for “grooming” by 
their sponsoring organizations for high-level 
work when they return, it is clear that such 
mid-career programs are investments in im- 
mobility rather than investments in a highly 
mobile executive service. 

A second way to indicate the political sig- 
nificance of the Circulation Index is to con- 
trive alternative values which describe the mo- 
bility of other political elites. By calculating 
what the CI value would be if bureaucrats 
served fixed terms of office, we have a standard 
against which real mobility can be compared. 
For instance, if bureaucrats serve four year 
terms of office (like presidents and two-term 


. Tepresentatives) after which they move to a 


H Not many officials do, in fact, attend either the 
National War College or the Industrial College which 
are run under the aegis of the Department of Defense. 

or a discussion of these two schools, see: John W. 
Masiand and Lawrence I. Radway, Soldiers and 
Scholars: Military Education and National Policy 
(Princeton University Press, 1957), Part 5, “Senior 
Military Education.” 
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Table 2. Index of Circulation Values for Organizational Mobility of Federal Administrative Elites 


Higher Civil Service Foreign Affairs Officials 


(N= 557) (N= 300) 
Variables Samples 1963-Federal System»  1966-Federal Systeme 
Total Sample: 1946 to 1963 037 . 208 
(N=557) 1946 to 1966 (N=300) 
Total Sample, 1936 to 1956 .073 
(N=557) x 
Age Older Officials (50 years old or older) .031 213 
(N = 332) (N=131) 
Younger Officials (49 years old or younger) .053 205 
(N= 225) (N= 169) 
Education Mid-career Educated Officials x 126 
(N= 68) 
Non-mid-career Educated Officials x . 236 
(N= 232) 
Officials having formal education beyond the 044 .216 
bachelor’s degree (N=252) (N=157) 
Officials having a bachelor’s degree or less .034 . 200 
(N = 302) (N= 143) 
Social science and humanities majors .054 . 206 
(N= 235) (N = 133) 
Physical and life sciences majors .034 211 
(N= 222) (N = 167) 
Rank Higher ranking officials in 1963 .053 218 
(GS-16, O-2, S-2, R-2, CR-2 and above) (N= 228) 1966 (N=142) 
Lower ranking officials in 1963 059 314 
(GS-15, O-3, S-3, R-3, CR-3 and below) (N= 263) 1966 (N= 158) 


* The “federal system” for "higher civil servants” consists of eighteen departments and agencies: the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, Justice, Labor, States, Post Office, Treasury and Health, 
Education and Welfare; Agency for International Development (formerly the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration), Atomic Energy Commission, Bureau of the Budget, Civil Service Commission, Federal Aeronautics 
Administration, National Science Foundation, U.S. Tariff Commission, and U.S. Information Agency. 

> The “federal system” for the sample of foreign affairs personnel includes the above departments plus ATD, 
USIA, Foreign Agricultural Service, ‘military service,” and a miscellaneous “other federal” category. 


Note: The dichotomous subsamples sometimes total less than the sample size where an unusable code or 
blank existed in the data decks and the case was excluded from analysis. 


job in another organization, the value of CI 
becomes .25. This value obtains from several 
ways of calculating CI: (1) if sampling is 
done every year for n years and only 25 per 
cent change their offices per year; (2) if the 
“every fourth year” technique is employed and 
terms of office are staggered so that only 25 
per cent change their organizations each year, 
or if all officials move together only once in 


each four year period; (3) if the “every nth 
year” technique is employed for a period of 
several years and any of the above conditions 
obtain or the “average” term in office is four 
years (i.e., as many officials serve five year 
terms as three year terms, six year terms as 
two year terms, etc.), in which case a CI 
value of .25 is the best single approximation 
of the terms in office. 
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Similarly, we can compute several values of i Federal legislators, on the other hand, show 
CI,, in which n denotes the term of office in much lower turnover rates than do “political” 


years, as follows: 


Ci, = 1 
Ci, = 1 
Chat 
CI, = 1 


Cli = 1 — .937 = .063 


The relationship 


executives. Samuel P. Huntington finds a 


s0] marked trend in the direction of both repre- 
— 50 = .50 sentatives and senators being elected more 
— .75 = .25 than once tò their respective houses and a 
— .875 = .125 concomitant increase in the importance of 


seniority in the Congress.24 While one can 
between CI values and the decry the lack of “new blood” in the Con- 


term of office is shown in Figure 1. The curve gress, it should also be noted that the longer 
slopes downward to the right and approaches tenure of legislators probably permits a closer, 


a CI value of 0. 


albeit piecemeal, surveillance of the bureaucra- 


The most striking thing about Figure 1 is cy from the congressional committee system 
the finding that a CI of .037 for higher civil than one finds from most political executives. 
servants is nearly equivalent to a twenty-five 
year term in one organization. Since the sam- Conclusions 


pling period only 


extends seventeen years, This discussion has been concerned with 


there is some chance that the sample cannot the conceptualization, measurement, and po- 
be a basis for generalizing beyond sixteen to litical significance of the career mobility of 
seventeen years. But the time period is long American federal bureaucrats. Data limitations 
enough to indicate that only a rare “successful” prevent a cross-national comparison of the ca- 
higher civil servant makes more than one in- reers of civil servants. However, conceptualiz- 
terdepartmental or interagency move in a life- ing career mobility in terms of the amount and 
time of public service and that this move is bias of various kinds (organizational, occupa- 
most likely to occur early in a man’s career. tional, etc.) of mobility offers a typology de- 
The political significance in this finding is picted in Figure 2. 

seen in the mobility of other political elites. In The significance of such a scheme is that it 
the executive branch, higher civil servants re- potentially contributes to a comparative analy- 
main within one organization more than twice gis of civil service systems, for the type of 
as long as do re-elected presidents and at least mobility pattern may really be a manifestation 
eight times as long as most assistant secre- of other patterns of bureaucratic control. Sys- 
taries.?2 To the extent that the length of time tems characterized by a high amount of struc- 
spent in one organization increases the amount tured (i.e., biased) mobility (cell 1,1) among 
of control which can be exerted on the man- : 

agement of an agency, then assistant secre- “Samuel P. Huntington, “Congressional Responses 
taries, and thus the President, must be at a to the Twentieth Century,” in The Congress and 


America’s Future, David B. Truman, ed. (Englewood 


competitive disadvantage in the struggle to Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1965), pp. 8-11; evi- 
provide policy direction to departments and dence for a surprising amount of congressional activity 


agencies. 28 in policy making—particularly regulatory policy——can 
be found in: Theodore J. Lowi, “Four Systems of 
™Mann, Assistant Secretaries, pp. 227-231. Policy, Politics, and Choice,” Public Administration 
a See footnote 6. Review, 32 (July/August 1972), 298-310. 
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the administrative elites are systems that prob- 
ably have centralized mechanisms for bureau- 
cratic coordination and control which enforce 
such a pattern. American foreign affairs elites 
may be characterized by such a pattern. The 
British Administrative Class, by reputation, 
would fall into that category with a transdepart- 
mental system of control maintained by the 
permanent secretaries and concentrated in the 
Treasury and newly created Civil Service De- 
partment. Furthermore there may be a high 
degree of structure in the movement. For in- 
stance, British Treasury officials have long been 
recognized as an elite within an elite; officials 
may leave Treasury for assignments in other 
departments, but only the few best officials in 
other departments are likely to move to Trea- 
sury.25 Cell 1,1 may be typical of the Indian 
higher civil services and several continental 
European services as well, particularly France 
and Germany, although the French grands corps 
and the German apportionment of its Beamten- 
korps among the länder must surely serve as 
barriers to career movement, 

1 See, for instance: Samuel H. Beer, Treasury Con- 
trol (New York: Clarendon Press, 1957); Sir Edward 
Bridges, The Treasury (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964). The reforms under which the Civil 
Service Department was created are discussed in 
Report of the Committee on the Civil Service to 
Parliament, Lord Fulton, chairman (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1968). The appointment 
of Sir William Armstrong as head of the Home Civil 
Service including the Civil Service Department, is 
illustrative of the kind of structured mobility we 
mean, since he formerly held the position of Joint 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. Caution must be 
exercised in comparing higher American civil servants 
with senior civil servants in Great Britain whose 
counterparts in the United States often are “in-and- 
outers” not contained in either sample of officials 
examined in this study; see: Richard E. Neustadt, 
“White House and Whitehall,” The Public Interest, 
2 (Winter 1966), 55-69. 
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Cell 2,2, by contrast, shows just the oppo- 
site pattern in a low amount of unstructured 
mobility which seems most in evidence when 
a civil service system lacks centralized mech- 
anisms for control. Low, unbiased transfers 
of personnel occur in instances where con- 
stituent bureaucratic units are relatively suc- 
cessful in guarding their autonomy; the im- 
permeability of organizational boundaries is 
testimony to the degree of autonomy which 
has been won. The American civil service sys- 
tem seems characterized by such a pattern. 
Some preliminary evidence suggests that the 
Italian case may be similar as well.*¢ 

However, observing an unusually low rate 
of organizational mobility among American 


federal departments and agencies raises more 


questions than are answered. At what level 
of administration does the amount of circula- 
tion rise to the point where one can conclude 
that a centralized and coordinating authority 
is being exerted? Would this occur among 
the bureaus within line departments? Or does 
one have to dig deeper to find stable units of 
bureaucratic power? 

While mobility data are presently lacking, 
there is some utility in hypothesizing about 
patterns of bureaucratic power. Several politi- 
cal scientists, for instance, suggest that fed- 
eral departments are merely “holding com- 
panies” for bureaus operating from an auton- 
omy bolstered by congressional authorization 
and appropriation committees and interest 
groups.?” Thus, organizations such as Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (Justice), Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (Interior), Social Security Ad- 
ministration (HEW), Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration (Transportation), Army Corps of 
Engineers (Defense), Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice (Treasury), Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Labor), Bureau of the Census (Commerce), 
and the Forest Service (Agriculture) really 
represent major units of power whose politi- 
cal constituencies contribute to bureau inde- 
pendence. 

* Robert D. Putnam, “The Political Attitudes of 
Senior Civil Servants in Western Europe: A Pre- 
liminary Report,” paper delivered at the 1972 Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C., Septem- 
ber 5-9. 

“ For a general formulation of these relationships, 
see Freeman, Political Process. Also, see Arthur Maass, 
Muddy Waters: The Army Engineers and the Nation’s 
Rivers (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951); Seidman, Politics, Position and Power, chap- 
ter 2, “Executive Branch Organization: View from the 
Congress;” Richard F. Fenno, The Power of the Purse: 
Appropriations Politics in Congress (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1966), pp. 264-413, 564-615. 
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There is some evidence that career mobil- 
ity patterns reinforce this bureau autonomy 
by restricting civil service careers to a series 
of coterminous professional groupings and ad- 
ministrative-political boundaries. Whole bu- 
reaus are often dominated by one or two 
professional specialties, some of which are in- 
dicated below.*8 


Federal Bureaus: Specialty: 

Army Corps of 

Engineers Civil Engineers 
Forest Service Foresters 
Bureau of Reclamation Civil Engineers 
Geological Survey _ Geologists 
Office of Education Educators 
Federal, Bureau of Lawyers and 

Investigation Accountants 
Federal Aviation 

Administration Air Traffic Controllers 
National Bureau of 

Standards Natural Scientists 
Public Health Services Medical Doctors 
Bureau of Labor 

Statistics Economists 


The establishment of the political autonomy 
of bureaus is further reinforced by separate 
personnel systems managed by the bureaus 
themselves and not by either their own de- 
partments or the Civil Service Commission. 
While the Civil Service Commission does pre- 
side over a general schedule of “classified”’ 
federal employees covering most of the civil- 
ian federal service, several career corps are to 
be found at the bureau level. The FBI, the 
Forest Service, the civilian personnel of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the Geological Sur- 
vey, the National Park Service, and the com- 
missioned corps of the Public Health Service 
are all examples of such career systems.?* 

In general, federal personnel administration 
is founded on an open-career, position classi- 
fication system in which qualified people can 
be hired for specialized positions at nearly any 


™ Most of these are taken from Frederick C. Mosher, 
Democracy and the Public Service! (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), p. 105. 

=I am indebted to David T. Stanley for pointing 
out several of these examples to me. 
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level of the federal service. Bureaus, such as 
the ones indicated, are often found to contain 
closed-career services into which are recruited 
new members only at a young (usually school- 
leaving) .age. Promotions then occur only 
within the service, and in some instances (e.g., 
Forest Service ranger) a special service rank 
is conferred on the service member which he 
may carry from job to job without reclassifica- 
tion. Such services ‘also typically restrict ir- 
regular (e.g., lateral) entry and relegate the 
control of entry and promotion to the “se- 
nior” bureau members. 

One would suppose that high mobility, such 
as frequent lateral transfers of officials across 
organizational boundaries, would break down 
bureau autonomy. Low mobility, on the other 


‘hand, provides time for the process of inter- 


action to manifest itself in a bureaucratic “cul- 
ture” of binding norms and values. For exam- 
ple, in the Forest Service the bureau is the 
major mobility barrier. Mobility is high with- - 
in the bureau, but there are few lateral trans- 
fers between the Forest Service and other bu- 
reaus. The result of the pattern is clear, as 
Herbert Kaufman’s observations demonstrate: ®° 


. . forest officers are exposed for substantial 
periods to the environment of the agency before 
they are appointed to executive positions, and they 
remain always under the surveillance of -men who 
have spent practically their whole adult lives in 
Forest Service employ. They are absorbed into the 
organization by a kind of gradual social osmosis, 
during which they, in turn, absorb many of the 
prevailing values, assumptions, and customary 
modes of operation. 


The conclusion we reach is that the ca- 
reers of high level civil servants, and maybe 
the careers of most of the federal service, are 
probably truncated at the bureau level of ad- 
ministration. Whether this pattern can be re- 
garded as healthy or not seems largely a func- 
tion of one’s political perspective. In the past, 
presidents have been unhappy with the sys- 
tem and Congress, in its silence, seems to have 
found some comfort in the presidents’ discom- 
fort. 


” Kaufman, The Forest Ranger, pp. 181-182. 


Changing the Rules Changes the Game: Party Reform 
and the 1972 California Delegation to the 


Democratic National Convention 


WILLIAM CAVALA 
University of California, Berkeley 


During the 1968 Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago, while the attention of the 
press and public was focused on the chaos on 
the floor and in the streets, some institutional 
tinkering took place which, in retrospect, may 
well be the most significant action taken by 
that body. A minority of the Rules Commit- 
tee of that convention had brought to the floor 
a series of proposals to “open up” the selection 
of delegates to future Democratic Conven- 
tions. These proposals, designed in part for 
the purely political purpose of dividing those 
delegates leaning toward the nomination of 
then Vice-President Hubert Humphrey, sug- 
gested sufficiently archaic delegate selection 


procedures in some states to provide a brief 


coalition for reform.? Ultimately the full con- 
vention did pass a proposal which required 
that delegates to the 1972 and subsequent 
conventions be selected under a set of rules 
quite different from those operative to that 
point. Specifically, the following mandatory 
resolution was adopted: 


It is understood that a state Democratic Party, 
in selecting and certifying delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, thereby undertakes to assure 
that such delegates have been selected through a 
process in which all Democratic voters have had 
full and timely opportunity to participate .. . 
[further] the convention shall require that: #1) 
The unit rules not be used in any states of the 
delegate selection process; and #2) All feasible 
efforts have been made to assure that delegates 
are selected through party primary, convention or 


1 These proposals were the product of a study made 
by a group organized by a liberal Democratic faction, 
the Commission on the Democratic Selection of Pres- 
idential Nominees, Harold Hughes, Chairman. The 
report of that Commission, The Democratic Choice 
(Washington, D.C., 1968), included a series of rec- 
ommendations, some of which were later adopted in 
modified form by the 1968 National Convention. 

*In Georgia, for example, all delegates were simply 
appointed by the State Chairman of the party, who 
in turn was appointed by the governor: Ibid, 
page 75. The fact that most of those involved in the 
Hughes Commission recommendations had their eye 
primarily on the 1968 Convention (rather than 1972) 
has been well documented. Theodore White, The 
Making of the President, 1968 (New York: Atheneum, 
1969); pp. 273ff; Arthur Herzog, McCarthy for Presi- 
dent (New York: Viking Press, 1969), pp. 242-7; 
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committee procedure open to public participation 
within the calendar year of the National Con- 
vention.’ 

This mandate, as interpreted and imple- 

mented by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s Commission on Delegate Selection and 
Party Reform, has had a major impact on 
what Polsby and Wildavsky have called the 
“strategic environment” of our political land- 
scape. 
All political strategies are worked out within a 
framework of circumstances which are in part 
subject to manipulation but to an even greater de- 
gree are “given” ... Some of these circumstances 
are contingent and relate to the strategies being 
pursued by other active participants in the elec- 
tion process and to the resources at their com- 
mand. Other circumstances are more stable and 
have to do with features of the American politi- 
cal system that have persisted over time.* 


This article is an effort to assess some of the 
effects on the strategic environment of the 
Democratic Party’s new rules on the selection 
of delegates to the National Convention. The 
events described are limited to the experience 
of California,’ but it is assumed that some of 


Lewis Chester, Godfrey Hodgson, and Bruce Page, 
An American Melodrama, (New York: Viking Press, 
1969), pp. 551-7. At the Conyention, after the Chal- 
lenges to delegations chosen under the old rules had 
been safely put away for 1968, the recommendations 
described supra passed almost as an afterthought: 
1972 was a long time off. 
_ * Commission on Party Structure and Delegate Selec- 
tion, Mandate for Reform (Washington, D.C.: Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 1970), pp. 14—15. 

t Neison W. Polsby and Aaron B. Wildavsky, Presi- 
dential Elections, 3rd ed. (New York: Scribners, 1971), 


p. 7. 

* Material for this article is based on a large num- 
ber of private conversations, personal observations, and 
formal interviews gathered during a period extending 
from May of 1971 through November, 1972. During 
this period I spoke on matters connected with the 
subject of this article to more than 100 of the relevant 
actors: members of the California Commission on 
Party Reform, campaign staff members of the Mc- 
Govern, Lindsay, Muskie, McCarthy, and Humphrey 
campaigns, state legislators, party officials, party finan- 
cial contributors and members of the eventual winning 
slate of delegates as well as participatnts in the dele- 
gate selection meetings of the various campaigns. An 
effort was made to cover a broad spectrum of views, 
and to speak with participants from every part of the 
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the generalizations derived from that case will 


prove to have a more general applicability.® 


The obvious difficulty with any effort of this 
type is to distinguish between those effects 
which are relatively stable and those primarily 
related to the specific configuration of events 
that occurred in 1972. If this problem can be 
surmounted, it should be possible not only to 
make sOme general statements about the im- 
pact of those changes on our national politics, 
but also, through an examination of the deci- 
sion-making processes undergone by candidates 
and their campaign organizations faced with 
these new situations, to begin to understand 
the problems associated with transforming a 
set of ideas into a working reality. 


New Rules 


In 1972 California sent 271 delegates to the 
Democatic National Convention pledged to the 
winner of the June 6th primary. The sheer 
number of delegates, more than 17 per cent 
of those needed to nominate, along with the 
winner-take-all feature of the California pri- 
mary, made it a strategically significant state 
for any serious candidate. The procedure for 
entering this primary remained unchanged 
. from past years. Each candidate was required 
to file with the Secretary of State a slate of 
delegates pledged -to the candidate and dis- 
tributed by number equally among -the state’s 


state and from every ideological position within the 
party. The interviews themselves were unstructured 
and openended. 

Access to the private opinions of many of these 
actors was facilitated by my own role in the events 
of 1972. Through August of that year I served as 
assistant to the manager of the campaign for Senator 
George McGovern in the 50 ccunties of Northern 
California. In this role I had responsibilities which 
extended from the organization of the McGovern dele- 
gate selection meetings through tke National Conven- 
tion itself; Most of what is described herein happened 
in my presence. Much of the material on which this 
article is based stems from a day-by-day record which 
I kept of the events and conversations that took place 
during the campaign. 

As a participant-observer I was able to gather in- 
formation about the motives and deeds of some actors 
not ordinarily available to researchers. At the same 
time, because the relevant actors gave much of the 
information contained here to me in my role as 
participant, ethical problems would be raised were 
I to reveal specific sources. Many actors do not 
wish to be publicly associated with statements they are 
willing to make'privately. Others have made clear their 
unwillingness to be publicly associated with some of 
the implications and conclusions of this article. 

"In their specific consequences, the new rules varied 
greatly in impact from state to state. In states where 
delegates were chosen through a convention system 
(Iowa, for example), the mandate for open participa- 
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43 congressional districts. Then, within a speci- 
fied period of time, each candidate had to file 
a minimum of 14,693 signatures of registered 
voters pledged to the support of his slate of 
delegates. Those slates which received the re- 
quired number of valid signatures were then 
placed on the June ballot.’ The candidate 
whose slate won the highest number of votes 
in that election would receive the right to send 
all 271 of California’s delegates to the National 
Convention.® 

The changes in party rules had no direct 
impact on the procedures described above. 
Rather the changes were reflected in the pro- 
cedures for choosing the various slates of dele- 
gates themselves. Prior to 1972, delegates had 
been selected by an executive committee 
chosen by the candidate himself. The prac- 
tice had been for this committee to ask a 
handful of their most prominent supporters 
in each district to recommend the delegates 
from that district? This practice traditionally 
resulted in delegations representative of the 
elite corps of the Democratic party: legisla- 
tors, top party officials, and major. contribu- 
tors. In almost every case the criferion for 
choosing delegates was simply to select that 
individual who had shown through his past 
campaign record or other means that he 
would provide the greatest aid to the cam- 
paign in his district.1° Those responsible for 
selecting the delegates saw their role as pri- 
marily that of putting together a campaign 


tion made possible a situation where a candidate with 
substantial elite support but a small popular base 
could win a large share of the delegation. The new 
rules directly affected the question of who the nominee 
was to be in states with this type of system. In 
California, a closed primary state, the effects were 
less direct; their influence dealt primarily with the 
ability of the party to garner campaign support for 
the party’s nominee. We have, as yet, no study which 
would allow us to gauge. the full national impact 
which the rules had on the question of actually 
determining the party’s nominee, 

‘White voters received copies of the various hia 
with their sample ballots in the mail, at the polls the 
ballot simply says vote for “delegates pledged to. ...” 

*The winner-take-all provisions of the California 
primary came under strong attack at the 1972 Con- 
vention. While the victorious slate was seated at that 
convention, a rule was adopted that would eliminate 
this provision in subsequent conventions. 

*Fugene C. Lee, “The California Democratic Dele- 
gation of 1960” in Case Studies In American Govern- 
ment, ed. E. A. Bock (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1962), p. 143. 

“In 1964, when Edmund Brown, who was then 
governor, led a united party slate in support of 
Lyndon Johnson's nomination, virtually every dele- 
gate chosen was either a contributor, fund-raiser, 
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team. Political criteria were virtually the only 
relevant ones involved in their decisions. 

As one consequence of this method of se- 
lection, most women, minority group mem- 
bers, and young people were simply elimi- 
nated from serious consideration at the out- 
set of the process. The vast majority of party 
officials, campaign chairmen, major contribu- 
tors, and elected representatives were white, 
male, and more than 30 years old. In many 
cases to place a young person on a delega- 
tion might involve the loss of support from a 
prominent legislator or contributor who felt 
himself bypassed. There were few campaign 
committees willing to risk this type of loss for 
a symbolic gesture. It was against this system 
of selection and the types of delegates chosen 
under this system that the new rules were pri- 
marily directed. 

In the Spring of 1971 the California Com- 
mission on Delegate Selection met to recom- 
mend changes in delegate selection proce- 
dures that would bring the state into com- 
pliance with the guidelines laid down by the 
National Reform Commission. The new rules 
adopted by the state party required that each 
candidate’s campaign committee appoint a rep- 
resentative to a statewide steering committee 
from every congressional district. This per- 
son would be given the responsibility of lo- 
cating and publicizing a meeting place for 
the delegate selection caucus for his candidate 
elected official; party official, campaign chairman, 
or (with a handful of remarkable exceptions, if fe- 
male), the wife of a member of one of these categories. 
Perhaps a more striking example of this phenomenon 
is to be found in the insurgent California Delegation 
of 1968. In that year California Attorney General 
Thomas Lynch had filed a favorite-son delegation 
pledged to the renomination of Lyndon Johnson. Most 
of California’s elected officials, labor leaders, etc. had 
already pledged to serve on this slate when Robert 
Kennedy announced for the presidency on March 
13th—only 20 days before a slate had to be filed in 
the state. It might be reasonable to expect then, 
that the Kennedy delegation would have been some- 
what less traditional in its composition. Yet, 


95 per cent were over 30 
80 per cent were male 
89 per cent were white 


—-13 per cent were congressmen, state legislators, 
or the wives of such officials 
—28 per cent were identifiable major contributors 
to the California Democratic party, or the wife 
of a major contributor 
—27 per cent were identified by the campaign press 
Telease as party officials, local government officials, 
campaign officials, or long time party activists 
—6 per cent were labor union officials 
In all, 130 of the 174 delegates, or 75 per cent 
of the total delegation, fell into these four categories. 
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in that district. On February 12th, the day 
set by the new rules for the selection of dele- 
gates, the organization of every candidate 
would hold a public meeting open to every 
registered Democrat. The meetings would be 
held at the same time, but in a different lo- 
cation with the congressional district for each 
candidate. At that meeting any person could 
be nominated to fill one of the delegate slots 
alloted to that district (each district had be- 
tween six and nine delegate slots, the num- | 
ber depending on whether or not the nominee 
of the party had carried that district in the 
1968 general election). Each caucus would be 
permitted to nominate up to twice the num- 
ber of alloted delegates and alternates for that 
district. Then, within 10 days, the steering 
committee representatives chosen, by the cam- 





Of the 44 delegates who did not fall into these 
groups, four were celebrities, eight were college or 
university professors, twelve were students (and three 
of these were state officials of the Young Democrats), 
and twenty were identified only as “housewife.” Ex- 
cluding those men identified by a public, party or 
campaign office (and their wives), 33 per cent of the 
delegates were identified as being either attorneys or 
businessmen. 

u One of the most important albeit indirect con- 
sequences of the new rules involved the early date 
required by those rules for the district meetings. The 
simple mechanics of verifying the approximately 
15,000 signatures which each campaign was required 
by law to file with their slate of delegates (more 
than 1,200,000 such signatures were filed by the 
various campaigns in 1972) is a laborious process re- 
quiring many weeks. The process of verifying, printing, 
and distributing sample ballots to all of California's ten 
million voters requires another 30 days. These two 
mechanical deadlines, embodied in law, meant that the 
final date for securing and submitting the 15,000 
signatures in 1972 was March 23. In order to provide 
each campaign organization with an equal and ample 
period in which to circulate their petitions, no candi- 
date was allowed to collect signatures prior to Febru- 
ary 22nd, the final date for submitting the names of 
the delegates selected for each candidate. Since the 
delegate selection meetings could not be held on a 
weekday, this meant setting their date on the week- 
end either of February 12th or the 19th. The latter 
was chosen by the legislature to provide the time 
necessary for printing the petitions with the name of 
each delegate. 

It is interesting to note that under these new dead- 
lines, Robert Kennedy would not have qualified as a 
candidate in 1968, and George Wallace was unable 
to qualify in 1972. Under the old deadline (prior to 
the caucus procedure for delegate selection), which 
was April 6th, George McGovern would have been 
a quite different candidate than he was on February 
12th. (Muskie had by then suffered a close call in 
New Hampshire and two defeats, Florida and Wis- 
consin); Lindsay was out of the race—as was Mc- 
Carthy. The California campaign was, by then, shaping 
into a McGovern-Humphrey race. None of these 
events were easily forseen two months earlier. 
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paign committee would meet to choose 88 per 
cent of the statewide slate which ultimately 
would run in. the June primary pledged to 
their candidate.1% 

The final slate of delegates and alternates 
chosen by the statewide steering committee 
had to be in compliance with the new guide- 
lines that were designed to increase the num- 
bers of some groups heretofore underrepre- 
sented in the Democratic National Conven- 
tion.48 While no specific numbers were laid 
down, it was obvious that black and brown 


Democrats would have to be represented in 


numbers no less than their proportion in the 
general population, that people 18~30 would 
have to be represented in numbers at least 
close to their strength in the state as a whole, 
and that the number of women would have 
ito be dramatically increased over that of past 
years.14 


Old Players and the New Rules 


In any assessment of the impact of the new 
delegate selection rules on the Democratic 
Party, it is important ‘to remember that the 
implementation of those rules remained the 
responsibility of the party’s elite. The party 
in California was reformed from above, not 
from below.*5 Therefore it becomes important 
to try to understand how the leaders of the 
party perceived what was expected under the 
new rules, what they hoped to achieve, and 
how they set about trying to achieve those 


4 The remaining 12 per cent were to be selected 
after the primary by the winning slate. 

o The Democratic party’s Commission on Party 
Structure and Delegate Selection reached the issue of 
group representation by a simple interpretation of 
their mandate on participation: “The Commission be- 
lieves that discrimination on the grounds of age or 
sex... (or) race, creed, color, or national origin.. . 
is inconsistent with full and meaningful opportunity 
to participate in the delegate selecticn process,” Man- 
date for Reform, pp. 39-40. To remedy this wrong, 
the Commission required that state parties take 
“affirmative steps to encourage representation ... 
of young people .. .-minority groups .. . and women 
in reasonable relationship to their presence in the 
population of the State.” Ibid., p. 40. 

“While the Commission specifically noted that its 
guidelines were “not to be accomplished by the 
mandatory imposition of quotas,” the only alternative 
appeared to be “voluntary” imposition of quotas by 
the various campaign committees, Ibid., 40, fn. 2. 

* This was, in fact, the case with the Party na- 
tionally as well. The convention which initially adopted 
these rules, it should be remembered, was not one 
dominated by reformers. Although the implementing 
commissions themselves were chaired by liberal reform 
Democrats (Senator George McGovern, Rep. Donald 
Fraser}, the recommendations of their commissions 
had to be accepted by both the Democratic National 
Committee under the leadership of Lawrence O'Brian 
and by the various state party organizations. 
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goals. Members of the California Reform Com- 
mission began their task with agreement on 
the premise that any slate of delegates had to 
be viewed first and foremost as a set of. po- 
litical resources. They saw in the new rules 
an opportunity to provide candidates with the 
ability to make a more effective use of the 
resources available to them. 

The traditional method of selecting dele- 
gates described earlier had a series of impor- 
tant benefits, some of which will be described 
at a later point. The members of the Califor- 
nia Reform Commission, however, were less 
concerned with such benefits than they were 
with the liabilities which had grown up around 
that system over the years. They saw in the 
changes of the rules a possible means of remov- 
ing some of those liabilities. Specifically, they 
hoped to restore some of the discretion that 
had been chipped away from the candidate’s 
executive committee by traditional practices. - 

Major contributors, for example, had origi- 
nally ‘been rewarded with a place on a candi- 
date’s delegation in return for their financial 
help in the primary campaign. But over the 
years, more and more of these contributors 
had come to view this reward as a right rather 


than as an earned privilege. More and more 


of them declined to contribute substantial 
amounts until the general election—and then 
only if they had received their reward in ad- 
vance in ‘the form of a convention seat.1¢ 
Similar situations prevailed in the case of 
elected officials. They expected a place on 
the delegation of the candidate they endorsed. 
While often the support of such an official 
meant little more than the use of his name, 
to refuse him his position could mean, be- 
cause of his ties with local party activists, 
difficulties in mounting an effective campaign 
effort in his district.’ 

The traditional system had evolved to the 
point where a great number of those selected 


1: As an example, during the period in late 1971 
when Senator Muskie still appeared certain to win 
the Democratic nomination, several of the largest con- 
tributors in Northern California met in San Francisco 
and agreed to withhold any substantial donations 
until after the Convention in July. All felt confident 
that a convention seat was theirs for the asking re- 
gardless of this pact. As one man put it, “Muskie 
knows he’ll have to come to us eventually—no matter 
what we haven’t done to that point.” 

™ Every campaign activist interviewed who had been 
involved in choosing delegates in past years agreed 
that with four or five major exceptions, legislators 
were more often selected to avoid negative sanctions 
than to make any positive gain in resources for the 
campaign. As one put it, ‘Four legislative endorse- 
ments equals one printed press release, and that’s 
the sum total of the benefits they get you.” 
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as delegates felt that it was their right to be 
so selected. They felt little gratitude or ob- 
ligation to the campaign organization. More- 
over, because there were always more con- 
tributors and legislators than available posi- 
tions on a delegation, many people who 
viewed those positions as their “right” had to 
be bypassed. Some of them were bound to 
become righteously resentful. Further, those 
people who had put in the long hard hours at 
the local headquarters simply had to resign 
themselves to the fact that there was virtu- 
ally no chance of their being elevated to the 
status of delegate. The only real decision left 
to the campaign’s slatemaking committee was 
that of determining whom they could least 
afford to offend.18 

The participants of the Reform Commis- 
sion in California—-many of whom had been 
involved in the slatemaking efforts of previous 
years—hoped that the combination of changes 
(the de facto quota requirements and the man- 
date to slatemakers that consideration must 
be given to nominees selected at district meet- 
ings) would restore some of the campaign 
advantages lost under the old system. It may 
appear odd that changes designed to limit the 
ability of the campaign’s slatemaking commit- 
tee to select whomever they wished were 
viewed by precisely those decision makers as 
the path toward greater flexibility. But as we 
have seen, the abstract freedom to choose 
under the old system meant in reality being 
forced to choose from a limited set of players. 
The new rules appeared to restrict the ability 
of the slatemakers to select exclusively from 
among that set. 

Under these rules the slatemakers would 
operate in a situation similar to what Schel- 
ling has described as a “coercive deficiency.” 
They would no longer have the authority 


necessary to comply with the demands placed . 


on them by the traditional players. As Schel- 
ling notes, in such a situation the burden of 
avoiding mutual danger (in this case, loss of 
resources essential to the campaign) shifts to 
the other party. In our specific situation, this 
would mean that legislators or contributors 
could be refused a place on a delegation in a 
way which would make it less legitimate for 
them to hinder the campaign by withholding 
their resources.1® Thus by limiting the ability 


“Frank Sorauf, “Party and Patronage” in Politics 
and Social Life, ed. Nelson W. Polsby (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1963) p. 452 describes this other 
face of patronage convincingly. 

*Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), 
p. 37. 
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of the slatemakers to choose from the tradi- 
tional group of politicos, the new rules were 
designed to give each candidate new op- 
portunities to reward persons outside those 
more traditional categories. 

The major expectation of the Reform Com- 
mission and of those involved in the actual 
slatemaking operation in 1972 and in the past 
was that the new rules would promote some 
of the lower echelon campaign people to po- 
sitions on a delegation. The quota require- 
ments were thought to be especially useful in 
this regard because the majority of those by- 
passed in previous years were women. In ad- 
dition, the demands by liberal activists for 
greater representation on delegations was 
viewed as legitimate by most of these cam- 
paign professionals—a judgment that was mo- 
tivated both by a concern for equity and by 
some hard pragmatic thinking. One of the 
primary purposes of those involved in the im- 
plementation of the new rules in California 
(as elsewhere) was to rekindle the enthusiasm 
of the party’s liberal wing. The quotas and 
the caucus system seemed like a small price 
to pay at the time if the benefits included a 
party united behind its nominee in the fall.*° 

Thus by the day of the delegate selection 
meetings, virtually all the important partici- 
pants in every campaign were agreed that 
their delegations would look quite different 
in 1972. Few, however expected that this dif- 
ference might be counterproductive in their 
Campaigns, because several safeguards were 
included in this process of reform. For ex- 
ample, the slatemaking committee that actu- 
ally made the final selection of delegates was 
not required by the new rules to pick exclu- 


» Why did so many of the Democratic Party’s elite 
accept changes which effectively limited their power 
to control outcomes at the National Convention? One 
possible explanation is the widely held belief that 
Senator Edmund Muskie would be the Party's stan- 
dard bearer in 1972. Muskie’s early lead had the 
effect of focusing the attention of party elites pri 
marily on the problem of unifying the party behind 
his candidacy against President Nixon in November. 
Party regulars, concerned with winning that election, 
were persuaded to accept changes providing delegate 
positions to the liberal-reform element in order to 
gain the support of that group in the Fall. The pre- 
vailing assumption was that the Convention itself 
would be more of a showcase than a substantive 
decision-making body. The participation by more 
women, young people, and minority groups would aid 
in the cause of party unity, hence victory. Most party 
leaders, in short, were looking back to the problems of 
the 1968 campaign (liberal defections from Humphrey) 
when they made their decisions on implementation 
of the new rules. They assumed that the problem in 
1972 would again be one of uniting liberals around 
the candidacy of a “regular” Democrat, Muskie. 
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sively (or even at all) from the list of persons 
nominated in district meetings.24 Under the 
new rules, any actions by those district meet- 
ings were advisory in nature. Further, the 
quotas imposed by the new rules were thought 
to be neither rigid nor dramatically high: the 
relevant groups had to be represented only 
in “reasonable relationship to their numbers in 
the general population.” In addition, consider- 
able overlap in the various cetegories was both 
allowable and expected: many of the young 
would also be black and female, and so on. 
- The new rules were not expected to eliminate 
the domination of white males over 30, but 
rather to chip away at that domination. 

Finally, the new rules were seen to provide 
several advantages in the simple maneuvering 
room which they gave to the slatemakers be- 
cause these persons were under no legal re- 
quirement to accept the recommendations of 
local district meetings (a fact that was not 
widely understood). The slatemakers fully ex- 
pected to be able to use the general confu- 
sion about the new rules to turn aside a great 
number of the traditional requests for dele- 
gate slots. Those who continued to press for 
such slots could be told that it was politically 
necessary for them to stand for election at 
their own district meeting. If they still per- 
sisted in pressing for a slot after having been 
rejected by their local caucus, the slatemaker 
could either plead helplessness in the face of 
“the people’s decision” or could override the 
decision of the caucus and place the person on 
the delegation in any case. If the latter course 
was taken, the slatemakers would appear in 
the role of benefactors. Under the old rules 
„such appointments had become so traditional 
that exceptions required justification. But under 
the new rules it could reasonably be expected 
that any contributor appointed in such a fash- 
ion could legitimately be asked to go beyond 
his normal effort that year. 

Clearly also, the need for more people from 
categories previously unrepresented on delega- 
tions was felt to provide the slatemakers with 
the opportunity to alter the status of a slot 
as a political reward. If all or most traditional 
political figures are not on a delegation, then 

4 Under the new mules, the slate-making group for 
each campaign was to be composed of one person 
nominated by the campaign’s executive committee from 
every congressional district. This person, who normally 
served as chairman of his own district meeting, was 
expected to be primarily responsive to the desires and 
direction of the campaign staff who had selected him. 
When we refer to the slate-makers, our reference is 
to the campaign staff who were actually expected to 
do this job, not to this larger group who simply 
ratified the final decision. 
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being on a delegation is not necessarily a 
matter of distinction. Some argued this fact 
would help to minimize the number of com- 
petitive situations in which gaining the aid of 
one person by giving him a spot on the dele- 
gation meant losing the support of two others 
who felt slighted (and who might be indi- 
vidually less important but jointly more im- 
portant to the campaign). With luck it was 
felt that traditional political figures could be 
convinced that they had lost little of value 
under the new rules, while those in the newly 
eligible categories could be convinced they had 
received a great honor. 


Setting the Stage 

While the foregoing discussion is a fair 
representation of the views of the great ma- 
jority of California’s campaign professionals, 
the decisions made by many of those same 
professionals at the time of the delegate se- 
lection meetings in 1972 produced outcomes 
quite different from those expected a year or 
so earlier. In order to understand what took 
place at those meetings we will have to try 
to understand the political situation of each 
campaign organization at the time the meetings 
were scheduled. For the way each campaign 
staff dealt with the changes in the delegate 
selection process was largely due to the stra- 
tegic situation of the campaign staff at that 
time. 

Decision making in a political campaign 
must be directed toward solving immediate 
needs and problems, partly because of the 
scarcity of resources. The number of emer- 
gencies that arise during the course of a long 
Campaign are immense and often unforeseen. 
Limits on time and money make it impracti- 
cal‘to plan alternative courses of action to 
meet circumstances which may never occur. 
Further, presidential primaries involve a num- 
ber of different coalitions, each felt by the 
participants to be less than the minimum coali- 
tion needed to conduct a general election cam- 
paign against the other party.22 One of the 


“As with many of the attitudes and sentiments of 
the campaign professionals, there is no clear factual 
basis for this feeling. We have little evidence to sup- 
port contentions that elite disaffections produce mass 
disaffections—or, indeed, that campaign organizations 
have any substantial impact on the final decision of 
the voter. From a purely mechanical viewpoint it 
could be argued that a primary campaign with enough 
money and manpower has no real need to incorporate 
the elite structure of its opposition into a broader 
general election coalition. But the point is that whether 
the conviction that a larger coalition is necessary is 
correct or not, it does remain a firm belief guiding 
the behavior of the actors in California. 
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jobs of a successful primary campaign staff 


thus involves assimilating the supporters of the © 


losers into the camp of .the winners. Ordi- 
narily this means sharing decision-making re- 
sponsibilities with those newly enlisted. This in 
turn implies that any long-range planning must 
be subject to constant review and change by 
the new participants if the sharing of author- 
ity is to be real.?® Finally, it is self-evident 
that a campaign which begins with little sup- 
port will be forced to subordinate any long- 
range planning to the almost daily struggle 
for mere survival.?4 


» The process of integrating losers into winning 
campaigns is an intricate and ritualized phenomenon. 
Below the level of major public officials (whose en- 
dorsement is a pro-forma obligation), it often takes 
the form of an elaborate courtship governed by a set 
of unwritten but complex rules. Winners are expected 
to humble themselves, to extol the virtues: of their 
previous opponents, to credit luck rather than virtue 
for their success. Losers praise the efforts of the 
winners, usually observing that they must need no 
additional help, that they would simply disrupt a 
winning team should they come abroad. Winners are 
expected to counter this objection by pointing out 
their own weaknesses and noting the indispensabllity 
of the loser’s aid,-and so on. This formal behavior 
serves a number of important functions. It helps to 


defuse the now unproductive emotions which may. 


have existed between two former competitors; it helps 
by appealing to those values that long time activists 
hold in common, stressing similarities rather than 
differences; or, as one politico put it, “If I shot all 
my enemies today, I'd have no friends: tomorrow.” 
Finally, it helps prevent primaries from becoming 
zero-sum games, an important consideration if our 
major parties are to remain the legitimators of the 
final two choices for public office. 

This ritual courtship may or may not extend to 
the point of involving the loser in an active way in 
the winning coalition. After propriety has been 
served by the necessary asking and refusing, a point 
ig reached where it becomes obvious that either the 
winner is sincere in his plea for help or the loser is 
firm in his refusal. If the latter is the case the reason 
given is usually a simple plea of exhaustion, a legiti- 
mate excuse. Under the code, it is now not legitimate 
for the loser to grumble. If the winner is sincere and 
the loser is interested in becoming involved, then the 
problem becomes one of finding or creating a role in 
the campaign structure commensurate with the new 
recruit’s status in politics. This often results in a num- 
‘ber of delicate situations requiring sensitivity and 
diplomacy. A new recruit offered responsibilities which 
are perceived to be incommensurate with his or her 
status may take offense; a legitimate reason for op- 
posing the winner may be created. On the other hand, 
to provide a role of great authority for a former 
loser may result in the offending of some of those 
who have been with the winner since the beginning. 
To share decision-making authority in a campaign, it 
should be remembered, means taking authority away 
from those who already have it. The point is that in 
almost every campaign, strategic decisions are sub- 
ject to constant review and revision by new personnel 
as they become involved. Long-range planning thus 
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Thus, to~understand what happened, it be- 
comes important to understand the strategic 
situation of the various candidates in January, 
1972—as that situation was perceived by the 
participants themselves. Such an understand- 
ing does not involve us in an analysis of the 
campaign strategies per se, for as we have 
seen, strategies tend to bloom late (if at all) 
in presidential primaries. Rather we must look 
to the relevant “scenarios” to see each cam- 
paign as it saw itself at the time. Political 
scenarios are chains of logical statements 
which purport to demonstrate the path to vic- 
tory. They begin with a factual statement of 
the candidate’s present situation. From this 
premise follows a series of conditional state- 
ments whose probability of coming true is di- 
rectly dependent on the factual satisfaction of 
the previous conditions. Scenarios serve two 
major functions. One is to provide plausibility 
to a campaign, an arguinent that victory is pos- 
sible even if unlikely. Although a surprisingly 
large number of the traditional political acti- 
vists in California have expressed a willingness 
to support long-shot candidates, few have been 
willing to support a candidate they felt had no 
chance at all. A good scenario allows a cam- 
paigner to make a pragmatic’ argument for 
supporting even these long-shot candidates, In 
addition to being the equivalent of a series of 
predictions, a scenario becomes a set of cam- 
paign imperatives as well. The conditional 


appears to most of the participants as obviously un- 
productive. 

*To the major participants in a campaign the pace 
is constant and frantic. Authority in a campaign tends 
to be fluid rather than rigid, based on persuasion 
rather than command, and enforced rather through 
a senso of legitimacy than through sanction. Because 
most activists are involved in a campaign at least as 
much for the pleasure they derive from the activity 
as for a concern with the hope of eventual gain 
should victory be theirs, compliance with campaign 
decisions is best obtained primarily through discus- 
sion. The smallest decision may involve a campaign 
staff person in hours of such discussion. But to neglect 
this form of “involvement” often means making the 
campaign less enjoyable to the participant, thus di- 
minishing one of the prime motives for his or her 
participation in the first place. Further, the need for 
money is infinite and the supply is always less than 
needed. Endless hours must be spent on fund-raising. 
Events must be planned. Contributors have a some- 
times annoying wish to be talked with on matters . 
other than money. “Leaders” of every group, no mat- 
ter how small, must be courted courteously. All such 
activities take time—teaving precious little time for 
reflective thought. Moreover, the best minds of a 
campaign will usually be put-to work on the most 
serious problem—which are always the most immedi- 
ate problems. Persons concerned with long-term 
strategy tend to be taken less seriously by campaign 
professionals. 
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statements amount to a series of goals for the 
campaign staff, the attainment of each making 
the next possible and so on. As such the 
scenario of a campaign serves as a rough sub- 
stitute for strategy, helping to set priorities, 
allocate resources, and so on.*5 


A “New” Politics? 


To focus our discussion, we begin with an 
examination of the scenario of Senator George 
McGovern, the eventual winner of the Cali- 
fornia primary. McGovern’s staff was initially 
in complete agreement with the general con- 
sensus of campaign professionals described 
earlier: that the new rules could be used to 
produce a more effective campaign.?¢ As we 
shall discover, however, the McGovern situa- 
tion as perceived by his campaign people ap- 
peared to dictate a series of decisions which 
severely altered those expectations. 


To most observers, George McGovern be- . 


gan 1972 in ‘the weakest position of any major 
contender. His supporters and opponents alike 
agreed that his one chance in California’s 
winner-take-all primary would be to become 
the only identified liberal candidate in a field 
that included Muskie, Wallace, Humphrey, 


3 As examples, here are the semi-cfficial scenarios of 
the campaign staffs of Chisolm, McCarthy, and Lind- 
say at the beginning of 1972. 

Chisolm: By commiting herself early to running for 
President, Chisolm hoped to have placed the burden 
of black disunity on those who would oppose her. 
Once established as the black candidate, she would 
have’ become the rallying point for the disaffected and 
those wishing to put liberal pressure on the probable 
nominee, Ed Muskie. If Muskie had eliminated the 
other candidates in the early going, then Chisolm might 
reasonably have expected a respectable vote total in 
the California primary. This in turn would have in- 
creased her ability to bargain at the National Com- 
vention. 

McCarthy: Assumed that Muskie would eliminate 
the nascent McGovern effort in the New Hampshire 
primary, and that some combination of Humphrey, 
Jackson, and Muskie would eliminate Lindsay in 
Florida. With both of the major contenders for the 
liberal position out of the race, McCarthy would then 
have met Muskie alone in the one-on-one race in 
Illinois. There, in the full glare of national publicity, 
McCarthy would have pinned the Daley label on 
Muskie (to make it more difficult for the Senator 
to obtain liberal support in later primaries), and come 
close enough to establish himself as a man with sub- 
stantial support in even this unlikely state, If these 
conditions had been met and McCarthy had come 
close in Dlinois, then he should have been able to 
-win in friendly Wisconsin as the only liberal in the 
field. With two months to organize in California and 
New York, he should have then been able to con- 
solidate this support and prevail against a divided 
field. With the Convention divided between Humphrey 
and Muskie, McCarthy should then have been able 
to obtain a bloc of votes large enough to be the 
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and Jackson. In those circumstances, the mi- 
nority of liberal Democrats in the state might 
provide McGovern with enough votes for a 
plurality victory. But such an outcome ap- 
peared unlikely at the beginning of the year. 
McGovern was faced with several liberal cam- 
paigns, each of which seemed to have some 
initial advantage: McCarthy began with 
greater strength in the polls; Lindsay had 
glamor, money, and a good press in California; 
and Chisolm appeared to be attracting sup- 
port among both black and active women’s 
groups. If the results in the early primaries 
proved to be inconclusive, then there was the 
strong possibility that all the liberal candidates 
would actively campaign in the California race. 
If that proved to be the case, it was widely 
assumed that Muskie would be an easy winner. 
But if a monopoly of the support and re- 
sources available to liberal candidates in Cali- 
fornia could be hoarded prior to that time, 
then it might be possible to pre-empt the state 
from the other liberals. This pre-emptive strat- 
egy, like all other strategies, would be useless 
if McGovern were out of the race after the 
Florida primary. But if both McGovern and 
Lindsay had shown enough strength to survive 
in the early going, then California’s group of 
liberal activists would be forced to choose be- 
tween them. The presumption of the Mc- 


balance of power, exact concessions on the platform, 
and so on. 

Lindsay: As a latecomer to the Democratic party 
and to the presidential race, Lindsay was simply too 
new a Democrat for many California activists. But 
against this liability Lindsay was able to throw his 
appearance, style, and image—important in a state 
where glamor politics has many adherents. Many 
politicos have found it possible to support a liberal 
candidate if he has the good looks to offset this 
presumed liability. Emphasizing his press and tele- 
vision appeal, Lindsay’s backers could plausibly fore- 
seo a victory in the California primary. Lindsay's 
scenario was simple. He would ignore New Hampshire 
where his unfavorable New York image would hurt 
him, and where he and McGovern would be com- 
peting for the presumably small liberal and/or anti- 
Muskie vote. New Hampshire should have eliminated 
McGovern, leaving no identifiable “liberal” in the 
Florida primary. There against a conservative field, 
Lindsay would parlay his liberal stance and charismatic 
image into a plurality victory. On the base of this 
victory he would move on to Wisconsin, to another 
victory, to increased momentum, and so on. 

% Although McGovern’s efforts have been widely 
identified as nonregular or anti-regular Democrat, those 
attitudes were not shared by the top decision makers 
on his California staff. McGovern’'s northern California 
manager, for example, had served in that same capacity 
for the party’s last gubernatorial nominee, Jesse Unruh. 
His state chairperson, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Gatov, Cali- 
fornia’s National Committee-woman between 1956 and 
1964, had served as chairman of many state campaigns 
over the past 15 years. 
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Govern group was that the campaign with the 
initial strength would get stronger as liberals 
rallied around the liberal candidate who ap- 
peared to have the best chance. If all went well, 
the scenario continued, ‘the other liberal candi- 
dates would have to choose between entering 
the state (thereby dividing liberals and help- 
ing the centrist Muskie) or staying out, hoping 
that McGovern would win and that his liberal 
delegates would ultimately turn to one of them 
during a deadlocked convention. 

This scenario suggested an early organiza- 
tional effort in California. McGovern’s strong 
liberal record, his interim candidacy in 1968, 
and his long opposition to American policies 
in Vietnam provided him with a small edge 
over the other liberal candidates—at least until 
such time as one or another of them demon- 
strated substantially greater appeal in the 
polls.27 In addition, McGovern was aided by 
seeming at the time to be the possible hold- 
ing candidate for Senator Edward Kennedy; 
both because many politicos viewed his cam- 
paign as hopeless and because many former 
Kennedy campaign people were associated with 
his effort. This ‘“‘stalking-horse” image made it 
possible for McGovern’s people to attract the 
support of some traditional activists who hoped 
for a convention deadlock and an eventual 
Kennedy candidacy. An early organizational 
effort also seemed wise for purely defensive 
reasons. Senator Muskie’s position at that 
point in time was strong enough to give credi- 
bility to the argument that his was the only 
real campaign of the year. It was hoped that, 
with the increased visibility that accompanies 
early organization, some rallying points could 
be established that would prevent a general 
stampede to Muskie.?® 


xu McGovern’s abortive effort in 1968 had a greater 
impact among California activists than has been gen- 
erally realized. The peak of that effort came in the 
debate between McGovern, Humphrey, and McCarthy 
before the 1968 California delegation. McGovern im- 
pressed a good many of that group, ultimately gaining 
more than a third of his total strength from the 
California delegation. (See Chester, Hodgson, and 
Page, An American Melodrama. pp. 560-562 for an 
adequate description of this event.) The good will 
garnered at that convention provided McGovern with 
another small advantage over Lindsay. 

"Senator Edmund Muskie was obviously in the 
best position of any candidate at the beginning of the 
year; the leader in all polls, both state and national; 
acceptable to (if not the first choice of) all wings 
of the party; felt by most to have a good chance 
against President Nixon in November—all things 
seemed to be going well for Muskie: However as a 
person, Muskie was not the first choice of most party 
activists, and certainly far from their sentimental 
favorite. If other candidates began to show strength, 
it was at least conceivable that Muskie could be 
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Pursuing this strategy of early organization, 
the McGovern campaign staff had established 
by the beginning of 1972 at least the rudi- 
ments of an organization in every county in 
California. Their plan was to take the most 
effective advantage of the new rules from the 
perspective of four relatively distinct goals:*° 
(1) to obtain the largest attendance at their 
district meetings, thus obtaining greater pub- 
licity; (2) to have the most “democratic” dele- 
gation, in the sense that more of their delegates 
would actually be chosen from among those 
nominated in the district meetings than those 
of any other campaign; (3) to have the most 
“representative” delegation, in the sense that it 
would not only meet, but surpass, the quota 
recommendations set down by the State Com- 
mission on Delegate Selection; and, (4) to put 
together the best delegation possible from the 
standpoint of political effectiveness, the indi- 
viduals best able to help Senator McGovern 
win the primary in California. 

At the time these goals were formulated, 
none was felt to be incompatible with any 
other. The fact that the local committees had 
already been established and (in most cases) 
were functioning reasonably well supported the 
belief that enough publicity and personal con- 
tact could be generated to insure that large 
turnout which the state campaign staff had 
assured the press was an important indicator of 
“grass-root” strength.*° In addition, it was as- 


stopped. Liberais who were with him because they 
desired a ‘winner’ would have preferred a winning 
liberal; moderates might have preferred a rejuvenated 
Hubert Humphrey. Still others could hope that should 
Muskie fail, Ted Kennedy might offer himself at the 
convention. Aware of these weaknesses, the Muskie 
campaign staff was also involved in a pre-emptive 
campaign strategy in California. As the only campaign 
group other than McGovern’s to organize prior to 
the delegate selection meetings (although six months 
later than McGovern) the Muskie group felt that the 
early decision forced on activists by the date of the 
delegate selection caucuses would mean that potential 
Kennedy backers, pragmatic liberals, and sentimental 
Humphrey supporters would all have to choose be- 
tween the possible and the probable just at that point 
when Muskie appeared the strongest. 

» Goals 1-3 were specifically directed toward the 
achievement of the ends dictated by McGovern’s initial 
scenario: to pre-empt the liberal campaign position in 
California. Goal number four is the traditional goal 
of all campaign professionals involved in putting to- 
gether a state delegation. 

= One of the traditional avenues to favorable pub- 
licity traveled by candidates with little support in 
public opinion polls is to argue that support at an 
early point in a campaign should be measured quali- 
tatively. The “grass roots” argument used by the 
McGovern staff was in this hoary tradition. Support 
for front-ronning Muskie, it was argued, was broad 
but without depth. Support for McGovern was limited 
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sumed that the individuals involved in the local 
organizations would be the largest and most 
cohesive voting bloc in any given caucus. If 
this crucial assumption proved to be correct, 
then all of the other goals laid out by the state 
campaign were easily reachable. 

Members of the state campaign had been in 
contact with the executive committee of each 
local area in an effort to work out with them 
the rough outlines of a slate for each caucus. 
Districts which included large, politically co- 
hesive black communities were told that blacks 
should be overrepresented on their slate of 
nominees (since they would be underrepre- 
sented in rural areas with small black popula- 
' tions). Local committees were asked to work 
for the election of several large contributors 
who lived in the district. In most cases, the 
names of specific individuals who would be 
supported by the local committee at the caucus 
were worked out well ahead of time. It was 
assumed that the result of this organizational 
activity would be that the local committee 
members would dominate the district meetings 
and, under the direction of the state campaign, 
“democratically” (by force of numbers) elect 
those individuals who met both the criteria of 
utility to the campaign and the quotas set 
down by the new rules. 


The District Meetings 


What actually took place at the district meet- 
ings was quite different from what had been 
planned. The efforts of the local committees 
had produced the large crowds required by the 
publicity strategy. But the other elements of 
that strategy-—to produce by elections nomi- 
nees that met both the McGovern Commission 
quotas and the politically qualified delegates 
needed to aid the campaign in California—was 
a failure. 


but intense. Over the long haul, they argued, the 
latter would prove victorious, While the press person- 
nel were understandably skeptical about the conclu- 
sions of this self-serving argument, they were willing 
to use attendance at the delegate selection meetings 
as a rough indicator of where each campaign stood 
in terms of “active” support. That is, they were willing 
to consider the numbers that showed up at the district 
meetings as a newsworthy event. The McGovern peo- 
ple, having helped to establish this criterion, and 
having made claims about the quality of their sup- 
porters. were therefore required by the rules of politi- 
cal journalism either to have the largest crowds or 
to be labeled the real losers of the day. 

The fact that political reality in electoral campaigns 
is to a large extent the product of a consensus brought 
about by the interactions of politicians and journalists 
has never been fully described, but see Polsby and 
Wildavsky, Presidential Elections, p. 134 and Nelson W. 
Polsby,"Primaries, Polls, and Populist Ideology,” Wall 
Street Journal, May 22, 1972, 
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There were several: reasons for this failure. 
Of these reasons perhaps the most important 
was the impact of the appearance at the district 
meetings of many white liberal activists who 
had not been involved in the campaign effort 
up to that time. These activists had a quite 
different appraisal of the functions and pur- 
poses of the new rules, and this difference pro- 
voked a clash of viewpoints that drastically 
affected the ultimate outcomes at the district 
meetings. The campaign professionals, it should 
be recalled, saw the new rules primarily as a 
more effective means to the traditional goal of 
any political campaign: victory at the. polls. 
The new categories which the rules mandated 
would allow the professionals more freedom to 
choose the best campaign personnel. The reme- 
dies which the new rules provided to placate 
liberals (both in terms of the quotes and the 
new opportunities for participation) were felt 
to be an effective means of preventing the de- 
fections of those activists in 1972. Little more 
was expected.?! 

The liberal activists, however, were far less 
concerned with reform as a means to electoral 
victory. Suspicious of politics as an avenue of 
change, they had come not so much in order 
to participate in decisions believed by profes- 
sionals to be in the campaign’s interest as to 
judge the intent about application of the new 
rules. Only if they were satisfied that they were 
not being tricked into participation, being used 
to trick others into believing that something 
had changed, would they offer their conditional 
support. These activists focused on the fact 
that the convention would determine the nom- 
inee and platform of a major party. They were 
less interested in symbolic representation than 
in making it possible for a liberal candidate 
or a liberal platform to gain the legitimation 
that the Democratic Party’s nomination was 
assumed to provide. 

Partly as a consequence of this view, many 
of these activists expected persons selected as 
delegates to behave as “substantive” repre- 
sentatives, people who represented ideological 
perspectives or distinctive interest groups in the 
sense that they would “act for” those groups.*# 


“It is worthy of note that none of the campaign 
professionals interviewed believed that the new rules 
would have any substantial direct or indirect effects 
on the voting populace. The concern of all was with 
defections among the cadre of activists who provide 
so much of the manpower in a campaign. The problem 
was perceived to be one of elite disaffection; the solu- 
tion was to provide symbolic representation to the 
disaffected elite. That such actions might have an 
affect on the mass base of the party was not considered 
seriously by the California professionals. 

“The distinctions between “symbolic,” “descrip- 
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In contrast to the campaign professionals who 
saw delegates as basically campaign personnel, 
the assembled activists viewed them as moral 
ambassadors, the equivalent of public officials. 
For them, political skills and resources thus 
became a minor consideration.’ The primary 
questions they asked were, “What do they be- 
lieve” and “Which group do they represent” 
For the activists saw themselves in terms of 
groups to be represented by quotas of dele- 
gates of this type. Rather than acting primarily 
out of responsibility to the candidate or his 
campaign, most of this- group saw themselves 
in a bargaining situation: they would support 
the candidate in' return for representation on 
his delegation. 

In virtually every district meeting this atti- 
tude led to a demand for a recess during which 
those assembled could break up into several 
subgroups of women, blacks, chicanos, youth, 
and so on. Each of these subgroups then met 
as a “caucus,” formed a slate of two or three 
persons, and began a period of negotiation with 
other subgroups for reciprocal support. It is 
worthwhile noting that this procedure was en- 
couraged not only by the representative goals 
of the Reform Commission but also by the 
organizational ideology of the liberal activists. 
themselves. That is, the quota system estab- 
lished by the new rules appeared to legitimate 
the existing trend among liberal activists to 
claim representation for subgroups with theo- 
Tetically distinct interests. Originally this argu- 
ment provided a method for racial minority 
groups with low rates of active participation to 
legitimate their claim for greater representa- 
tion in a group than the number of their 
activists would allow. The legitimacy of the 
subgroup’s interest, the argument goes, is a 
question not to be determined by the number 
of people present and participating who share 
that interest.** The success of this argument as 
a tactic—quite apart from its validity—has led 
to its adoption by other numerical minorities. 
tive,” and “substantive” representation are, of course, 
Hanna Pitkin’s in her Concept of Representation 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968). 

“In fact, they often became a liability. The anti- 
politician attitude was so marked at several of the 
meetings that persons running for delegate nominations 
were hooted from the podium for listing such tradi- 
tional qualifications as campaign experience-—most 
especially in cases where that experience was gained 
in the service of a moderate candidate. In one con- 
gressional district caucus a local officeholder nomi- 
nated three men in the mistaken assumption that his 
political prominence would rebound to the benefit of 
his nominees; all three finished last in the balloting. 

* A widely believed implication of this argument is 


that to reject it is tantamount to rejecting any concern 
for the interest of the subgroup. 
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The force of this argument, we should note, is 
that interests rather than people should be 
represented. This in turn implies both that 
those sharing the interest are best suited. to 
determine who should speak for them and that 
it is not necessarily the case that a person who 
falls into a subgroup category will adequately 
represent the “interest” of that subgroup.* 
The planned strategy of the campaign staff, 
we should recall, dictated a cohesive voting 
bloc which would cut across ethnic, sex, and 
age lines, and which would be committed in 
advance to a politically as well as ethnically 
balanced slate. This plan failed for several 
reasons. First, most activists not previously in- 
volved in the campaign offered only conditional 
support. Evidence of planned slatemaking, al- 
though in accord with the letter of the new 
rules, was widely perceived as being of the 
species “old politics”: a violation in spirit if 
not in fact. In those district meetings where 
the local campaign group made an effort to 
push through the prearranged slates, the non- 
Campaign people quickly and unanimously 
closed ranks against this threat to popular 
sovereignty. In every case this coalition of 
opposition was so strong and so vehement that 
the local committee was forced to choose be- 
tween two-equally unpalatable choices: (1) to 
push ahead anyway, either losing all, or, if 
successful, running a strong risk of alienating a 
great deal of the potential support for its candi- 
date within their district;3® (2) to seek ac- 
commodation. The local campaign people, the 
most pragmatic of those at the district meet- 
ings, quickly settled on the second course. 
Further, to pursue the original strategy 
would have meant openly arguing against the 
legitimacy of selection by subgroups. This 
proved morally disturbing as well as politically 
difficult. Not only had subgroup representation 
acquired new legitimacy because of the im- 
posed quotas, but also the notion of vote- 
trading among the various groups to produce 
a consensus seemed distinctly “democratic.” 
The slates that resulted from these meetings 
had been arrived at only after a period of 
hours of rather intense politicking. Nerves had 
been frayed, tempers had flared as commit- 
ments were made and broken—to most of 
those assembled it was serious, hard work, not 


*On the distinction between descriptive or symbolic 
representation and substantive representation, cf., Pit- - 
kin, chap. 9. 

* Given the state of their campaign at that time 
(far back in the polls, with four opponents from the 
liberal wing of the party alone), the threat of losing 
support of any kind was immensely powerful to the 
local McGovern campaign people. 
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fun. Yet when the bargaining and voting were 
` complete, each district had produced a slate 
which met not only the quota requirements but 
also a consensus satisfactory to most of the 
interests involved at the meeting. Representa- 
tive goals had been achieved through demo- 
cratic means. 

But this strategy of subgroup representation 
produced consequences which left the state 
campaign staff far from satisfied. For one thing, 
many individuals with resources useful to the 
campaign, but without a “constituency” among 
the assembled activists at the congressional dis- 
trict caucuses, failed to achieve the necessary 
votes.*” The fact that the votes necessary for 
election by the assembly were obtainable in 
many cases only with a subgroup nomination 
means—~in the case of women in particular— 
that many who fell into a quota category but 
were not perceived as “representing” that cate- 
gory’s interest were eliminated. Many women 
who had been most active in the campaign, for 
example, were not ordinarily among the high 
finishers in the vote totals. Rather the various 
women’s caucuses tended to nominate women 
whose reputation and concern were focused 
primarily on the issue of women’s rights.®8 

Additionally, the state campaign organiza- 
tion had asked the local committees in certain 
districts to make an effort at over-representa- 
tion of some of the ethnic groups that formed a 
relatively large proportion of the population of 
that district. Rather than add one black dele- 
gate from each district (many of which had 
black populations considerably below 1 per 
cent), the campaign’s theory was to select more 
black delegates from those areas that provided 
much of the black political leadership in the 
state. A district with a black congressman, 
assemblyman, mayor, and the vice-chairman 
of the state’s Democratic party might have 
population figures which called for only two 
black delegates. Yet it was obviously more 
sensible to the campaign staff to choose more 
than required here in order to remove the pres- 
sure from those districts where the number of 


“The campaign’s state finance chairman, a man 
who was to leave his business and family for weeks 
on end to devote his time to fundraising efforts, was 
nominated at a northern California district caucus for 
a delegate position by a local Assemblyman’s staff 
assistant and lobbyed for by the campaign’s Bay Area 
coordinator. He ran sixteenth (cut of 19 running), 
~ was the highest vote-getter of the white males over 

2 Although several women had been appointed cam- 
paign county chairpersons, they found this to be of 
little help in obtaining a delegate slot: all were 
by-passed in the voting at their meetings. 
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black residents was small or where the leader- 
ship was supporting some other candidate. 
While this aspect of the strategy was suc- 


- cessful, what the state staff had not anticipated 


was the possibility that districts with virtually 
no minority population would also nominate 
minority delegates. Yet in caucus after caucus 
that was precisely what happened. In the state’s 
largest district meeting, for example, there were 
two persons of Spanish-speaking origin present 
out of a total of more than 900 activists. Those 
two individuals formed a “Chicano Caucus,” 
ran as representatives of that “group,” and 
were among the top seven vote-geters. 

When the state campaign staff assembled late 
that evening to analyze the results of the dele- 
gate selection meetings, they were faced with a 
series of problems that offered no easy solutions. 
The procedure of subgroup nomination fol- 
lowed in almost every caucus had effectively 
isolated as a residual group the white males 
over 30 years of age. This group, although in 
some cases the largest single group at any 
caucus, was not provided for in the new 
quotas. Further, these people did not constitute 
a group in the sense of being bound together 
by any shared “interest.” As a result, they did 
not constitute a voting bloc at any meeting. 
Those over-30 white males who were interested 
in running for delegate either made an unsuc- 
cessful effort to pursue traditional buttonholing 
strategies or in some cases simply decided not 
to run.*° Of the 105 delegates elected in dis- 
trict meetings in Northern California alone, 
only 8 per cent were in the over-30, white male 
category. The campaign staff had previously 
appointed ten white males as chairmen of some 
of the meetings and had made it clear that 
three additional men from this category would 
be appointed regardless of the caucus out- 
comes. But even with these appointments, the 
statewide composition of theslate that resulted 
from the delegate selection meetings was un- 
balanced, by any standard of “reasonable re- 


» One meeting had no less than seven subgroup 
caucuses. The fact that it was the “interest” of each 
category that claimed representation (rather than sim- 
ply the category) made it difficult to combine the 
categories—although the rules did allow a certain 
amount of overlap of this kind. Of the final slate of 
the Northern California delegates, for example, only 
five of the blacks were women, and only one of those 
was under 30 years of age. 

“Two courageous state assemblymen, both of whom 
risked political advancement to support McGovern, 
both of whom wished very much to be delegates, 
finally decided not to run at the meeting when it 
became clear they would very possibly be defeated 
m their own districts. 
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lationship to numbers in the general popula- 
tion” :44 


51 per cent were women 

40 per cent were under 30 years of age 

21 per cent were black 

20 per cent were Chicano, Indian, and Asian 
19 per cent were white, male, and over 30. 


The state campaign people, we should recall, 
were not forced by the new rules to accept 
these essentially advisory caucus results.4? Nor 
was that their initial inclination. Again, their 
hope had been that the new rules would pro- 
vide them the freedom to select delegates who 
would come as close as possible—given the early 
date of the meetings——to involving the effective 
political leadership in each district. The Mc- 
Govern district meetings were themselves un- 
representative of that leadership for the ob- 
vious reason that McGovern’s appeal at that 
time was generally restricted to Democrats 
from the liberal side of the spectrum. Yet even 
the leaders of those liberal campaign people, 
labor organizers, and contributors who were 
committed to McGovern were generally by- 
passed by those at the district meetings. In fact, 
to agree to the results of the meetings would 
have meant accepting as delegates a large num- 
ber of people who had never been involved in 
the McGovern campaign effort’ prior to that 
period. 

To overrule the selections made in the dis- 
trict meetings would have created a different 
set of difficulties. The activists present at those 
meetings viewed themselves as constituting a 
sovereign body.*® They looked with disfavor on 


“ California’s minority population (black, brown, 
Indian, Asian) comprises about 18 per cent of the 
total population of the state; women constitute about 
52 per cent. One of the major questions at the time 
of the caucuses was whether to represent according to 
general population figures, according to Democratic 
registration figures, or according to Democratic loyalty. 
The final decision appears to have been to use that 
standard which best served each minority group. 

“The McGovern commission rules required only 
that all Democratic voters have the “full and timely 
opportunity to participate’ in the delegate selection 
process, 

“Several of the meetings adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing this point. Not only did they demand that 
the final selections be made from the nominees of the 
district meetings, but—in cases where the number of 
nominees exceeded the number of delegates alloted to 
that district—that they be chosen in the order of the 
votes they received. Thus a district alloted six dele- 
gates might find 20 candidates. The ‘top 12 names 
would be submitted to the state staff, but the caucus 
resolved that the top 6 must be selected. For most 
activists the only legitimate reason for deviation was 
to increase the number of minority representatives on 
the slate. 
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the notion that a few staff people could ap-. 
point persons not in attendance or without 
sufficient support at the meetings. Many com- 
municated these sentiments vehemently to the 
campaign staff.‘ The state campaign was thus 
put in such a position that not to accept the 
results of the meetings would have meant the 
subversion of “democracy.” Worse still, it 
would have meant bypassing the democratic 
procedures of the caucuses in order to lower 
the number of women, young people, and mi- 
nority representatives on the delegation. 

As so often happens in political campaigns, 
the decision was made according to the rule 
which solves the most immediate needs and 
poses the fewest immediate problems. The im- 
mediate need dictated by the McGovern sce- 
nario was to establish the senator’s campaign 
as the foremost liberal effort in the field. To 
violate the decisions of the district meetings in 
order to lower the number of minorities on the 
slate, the staff felt, would not have aided that 
cause. In addition, it was felt that those who 
had been excluded by the caucus process were 
those who, because of their own experience and 
attitudes, would be the most willing to accept 
the decision without withdrawing their sup- 
port.4® Thus the final McGovern slate, later the 
California delegation to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, remained basically that 
chosen by the “people” in the meetings estab- 
lished by the new mules.*8 


Evaluation 
The foregoing description should make it ob- 


“These sentiments were usually accompanied by 
threatened sanctions involving not only the withdrawal 
of support, but also of positive action to harm the 
campaign’s chances in California. In one district two 
of the eight delegates were not chosen from among 
the caucus nominees. The result was a virtual civil 
war within the campaign in that district, including a 
series of bitter accusations and recriminations in the 
local press. 

© This expectation was only partially realized. The 
leaders of two of San Francisco’s most powerful labor 
unions chose to regard the decision as a personal 
choice on the part of McGovern to slight organized 
labor in general and themselves in particular. 

“A press release issued by the campaign head- 
quarters shortly after the meetings stated that: “First, 
and we feel most important, 94 per cent of the Mc- 
Govern delegation was chosen from among those who 
were nominated at the delegate selection caucuses 
last Saturday. ... As supporters of the man who 
headed the McGovern Commission on Party Reform, 
we have Jong felt a special obligation to practice, as 
well as advocate, real citizen involvement. We are 
proud of this delegation because, in every possible 
way, it fulfills our special obligation” (February 16, 
1972). 
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vious that the outcomes of the new delegate 
selection process were’ quite different from 
those expected. But did those outcomes follow 
from the changes in the rules, or did they grow 
out of the campaign’s unique circumstances? 
There is no definitive answer to that question, 
but certain conclusions do appear clear. First, 
both the manner in which the delegates are 
chosen and the categories which must be rep- 
resented under the new rules make it much 
more difficult to select delegates on the tradi- 
tional basis of campaign criteria. In the past 
a delegate’s ideological proclivities mattered 
very little; all. that was asked was that he com- 
mit himself to the candidate’s cause. Merit (at 
least in theory) was the criterion: persons- were 
chosen because it was felt they were best able 
to help the campaign. These essentially tech- 
nical standards are much less likely to be 
utilized in the district meetings established by 
the new rules, in part because most attendees 
share neither a belief in the value of the old 
standards nor the knowledge to apply them. 
Moreover, in the struggle for votes which dom- 
inates democratically organized meetings, the 
technical standards compete at a disadvantage 
with the more personal characteristics of the 
candidates. And, of course, the new criteria for 
increased representation would make the ap- 
plication of the old standards more difficult 
even if the caucus attendees were so inclined. 

Second, the new rules produce a situation in 
which the delegates selected have a much less 
central relationship to the state and local cam- 
paign effort. In part this is because most dele- 
gates were chosen by other than campaign 
criteria. But it is also because the obligation of 
those chosen was to the people at their district 
meetings rather than to officials of the campaign 
list itself. Authority in a political campaign has 
traditionally been distributed in a hierarchical 
pattern. The candidates choose national leaders 
who choose state leaders who choose local 
leaders. Each group is responsible to those who 
appointed them.‘7 The new system of delegate 


“While there are a number of practical reasons for 
structuring a campaign this way, the committment of 
many of the political activists interviewed went far 
beyond questions of efficiency in their defense of the 
existing system. One person, active for over 15 years, 
put it this way: 


If everyone were able to “do their own thing,” 
if we voted on campaign decisions such as whether 
to endorse this or that local candidate or issue or 
what the candidate’s position on issues should be— 
if we did that, then the candidate would not really 
be in charge of his own campaizn. That could not 
only be bad for the candidate, but it’s bad for the 
country. One of the few really good indicators we 
have of how a man will govern is to ask how good 
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selection breaks this pattern. Delegates are 
chosen by persons outside the campaign hier- 
archy and therefore are under no obligation to 
defer to the decisions of the campaign leader- 
ship or, indeed, to those of the candidate him- 
self. 
The establishment of quotas exacerbates the 
two previous consequences. The use of cate- 
gories tends to legitimate the representation of 
“interests,” which often produces criteria for 
delegation selection at odds with the traditional 
standards. Representatives of an “interest” 
chosen in caucus by others who share that in- 
terest, will be under no obligation to defer to 
the campaign leadership if they determine that 
exigencies require action to which the delegate 
is opposed. Finally, of course, the quotas make 
it more difficult to use political criteria in 
choosing delegates because most of .those 
chosen undet such standards are white, male, 
and over 30.48 
These general consequences proved to be 
particularly troublesome td McGovern’s efforts 
after his California primary victory to broaden 
his base among the elite structure of the Demo- 
cratic Party. In the past, the winner of Cali- 
fornia’s primary balanced his delegation to the 
National Convention by adding representatives 
of the losing .slates.4° This process often in- 


a campaign he has. Is he able to attract loyal, 
competent men? Is he able to keep them working 
as a team when they disagree with him or with 
each other? How accessible will he be if he wins? 
What is his sense of constituency? What is his sense 
of politics? All of us make guesses about these 
things, but a campaign provides the only hard evi- 
dense one way or another. If campaigns were run 
from the bottom up rather than the top down, 
you would just never know. 


Many of the activists involved in McGovern’s effort 
accepted neither the traditional manner of campaign 
structuring nor its justification. They would argue, 
rather, that the strength of the campaign lay in its 
mass base of activists. That strength would presum- 
ably be lost if members of the mass did not have an 
equal say in policy decisions. 

* While the losers under this system can be described 
in terms of political categories (officials of the party 
and campaign, office-holders, contributors, etc.), it is 
also worth noting that a high proportion of the men 
in some of those categories were Jewish. Traditionally 
represented in numbers greater than their proportion of 
the population on Democratic delegations because of 
their long-term committments of time and money to 
Democratic politics, Jewish males over 30 were virtu- 
ally excluded from participation in 1972. While no 
discriminatory motives were involved in this exclusion, 
the fact of being placed in an excluded category still 
rankled among many of those who; by the traditional 
standards had earned a place on the delegation but 
still, even though members of an ethnic minority group, 
did not appear to qualify under the new rules. 

*To the losers, this “balancing” process is more 
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volved asking original members of the winner’s 
delegation to resign. McGovern’s delegates, 
however, were not selected by traditional po- 
litical criteria and were less amenable to argu- 
ments which called for traditional political 
gestures. Because of the time and manner in 
which they were chosen, they were generally 
less willing to engage in practices which ap- 
peared to thwart the purposes of the new rules. 
Some were not inclined to trust anyone who 
had not been with McGovern in the beginning; 
others were opposed in principle to resignations 
and additions because they involved less repre- 
sentation for the categories that were victorious 
in February. Many were upset at the idea of 
rewarding those who had so recently been their 
enemies.” For all these reasons-—as well as the 
simple fact that each delegate wanted to be 
present at the triumph of his candidate—there 
were no resignations by McGovern delegates. 
In addition, however, of the 33 delegates 
chosen by the winning slate after the primary 


than symbolic. If the winners are vindictive, losers m 
a primary fight stand to lose more (in terms of office, 
status, and authority) if their own party wins the 
general election than they would if the other party 
won, Because of this fact the losers require some 
assurances that, by enthusiastic participation in the 
general election, they may atone for their early sins 
and earn a place in the division of offices. The first 
opportunity for such assurance is the balancing of the 
delegation. The gesture is expected. Not to make the 
gesture is, to some, the equivalent of a hurled gauntlet. 
Cf. also note 22. 

= This attitude was of course, precisely the stance 
feared by the losers. It is perhaps best exemplified by 
the treatment given California’s junior U.S. Senator, 
John Tunney, by the delegation when they met after 
the primary to fill out the open slots on their slate. 

McGovern’s campaign staff in California had rec- 
ommended adding Tunney, an early Muskie backer, 
to the delegation. This recommendation was accepted 
by McGovern’s national staff and, in a phone call 
played over a loudspeaker, the national campaign di- 
rector, Gary Hart, told the assembled delegates that 
McGovern’s personal desires were that Tunney be 
placed on the delegation. . 

Those delegates who had been politically active in 
the past had almost unanimously supported Rep. 
George Brown over Tunney in the bitter 1970 Sena- 
torial primary. They responded to McGovern's rec- 
ommendation noisily and negatively. A period of de- 
bate followed during which a vote count by Mc- 
Govern’s staff showed that Tunney would lose. To 
stem this tide, George Brown himself was brought to 
the hall to endorse Tunney’s selection, The final speech 
for Tunney, itself symbolic of the campaign’s difficul- 
ties, was delivered by Assemblyman Willie L. Brown, 
Jr, one of the leading black politicians in the state 
and later chairman of the California delegation. The 
flamboyant Brown proceeded to castigate Tunney in 
the most vitriolic manner for fully 10 minutes—each 
insult receiving louder cheers. Brown concluded by 


saying: “John Tunney is a devil. But the book says 


that we have to give the devil his due. What the devil 
is due on this delegation is one seat—and who better 
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election,®* only 6 had been openly committed 
to another candidate. The rest had either re- 
mained neutral or joined the McGovern effort 
after the date of the district meetings. 

The campaign strategists’ inability to make 
any significant gesture to the representatives of 
the losers had several adverse consequences. 
Organized labor, for example, had virtually no 
representation‘on the final McGovern delega- 
tion.5? Only 15 per cent of California’s incum- 
bent Democratic officeholders were included on 
the delegation—and half of those had been 
chosen on the day of the district meetings. As 
a result, the resources of money, manpower, 
and public respectability ordinarily available to 
nominees from these groups came to Mc- 
Govern late, only in part, and with little en- 
thusiasm.®3 

A final consequence of the new rules, dam- 
aging to the McGovern effort, but with possible 
long-term effects as well, involved the striking 
change in the public face of the Democratic 
delegation in 1972. Our National Conventions 
have served for more than 150 years as the 
arbitrators of that decision most crucial for our 
politics: Who is to be a legitimate and there- 
fore a “real” candidate for the presidency?? 
The nature and source of this authority to 
legitimate is something which we understand 
only poorly, but surely it has stemmed in part 
from the fact that in the past delegates were 
themselves persons of authority in their own 
locales—authority garnered by their ability to 
win elections and to elect others, the basic 
source of all legitimate authority in a democ- 
racy. The absence of most of these persons 
from the delegation in 1972 had consequences 
which are difficult to assess. What is clear is 
that many of the party’s elite were unhappy 
with the final delegation—and felt less of an 


to sit on His Seat than John Tunney.” This appeal 
struck a responsive chord with a majority of the 
delegation and, by a close vote, they accepted Tunney. 
There remains some doubt as to how appreciative 
Senator Tunney was about the gesture, 

‘The law required 88 per cent of the delegation to 
be chosen by the process described in this article. The 
remaining 12 per cent were to be selected after the 
primary by a vote of the 238 delegates chosen on the 
first date. - 

52 Because many of the women and black delegates 


‘on the Humphrey slate came from the ranks of or- 


ganized labor, the challenge to the McGovern slate 
at the convention took on the characteristics of a 
battle for labor's right to many union officials. This 
only further complicated McGovern’s difficulties later 
on. ‘ 
For example, the Nixon Committee was able to 
charge as late as October 15th that only three of 
California’s 43 Democratic Assemblymen were openly 
campaigning for McGovern. 
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obligation to the nominee as a result. What 
remains to be discovered is the impact which 
this new face of the Democratic party will 
ultimately have on its voting affiliates. The 
categories prescribed by the new rules were in- 
tended to provide at least symbolic representa- 
tion for several blocs of traditionally (or 
hopefully) Democratic voters. But in 1972, 
those rules and the dynamics of politics com- 
bined to produce a delegation which did not 
represent in either a symbolic or descriptive 
fashion the majority of those who have sup- 
ported Democratic nominees in the past.°5 If 


“Tt is ironic that McGovern suffered more under 
the new rules than did any other candidate. Those rules 
freeze the public face of a campaign into the image 
it had when the delegates were chosen, McGovern, 
whose early image was as a candidate of a narrow 
section of the party had both personally and through 
his staff made many efforts to broaden his support 
within the party in California. But the inability of 
his staff to back up its verbal assurances with actual 
seats on the delegation had left many uneasy. Watching 
the convention on television, this uneasiness hardened 
into conviction for many traditional politicians. As one 
horrified official put it, “It looks more like the cast 
of: ‘Hair’ than a Democratic delegation.” 

The Press, for the most part, treated the delegates 
chosen under the new rules exactly as they had 
treated delegates in past years: as official spokesmen 
for the campaign. Often this’ resulted in conflicting 
signals. Shortly after the convention, one of Mc- 
Govern’s staff members, having just left an exhausting 
three-hour meeting designed to persuade an important 
contributor that he was “wanted,” turned on his car 
radio to hear one of the delegates using the contributor 
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this fact proves to have the delegitimating effect 
which many in the party’s elite structure fear, 
then the effect of the new rules may be to 
narrow rather than widen the party’s ability to 
attract votes. 

Conclusion 


The purpose of this article has been to sug- 
gest that the new rules governing the selection 
of delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention have produced a series of major 
changes in the strategic environment within 
which presidential candidates compete for the 
Democratic nomination. An examination of the 
effect of these changes as they applied in the 
case of the California delegation to the Na- 
tional Convention provides support for the con- 
clusion that the new rules did not aid, but in 
fact hindered the efforts of the eventual winner 
to mount an effective electoral campaign. While 
the major impact of these changes was related 
to the unique constellation of political events of 
1972, the changes themselves could in all like- 
lihood remain operative for the foreseeable 
future. Future candidates and the Democratic 
party: as a whole will have to adapt as best. 
they can to the new environment produced by 
reform. 


as a prime example of the “old hacks and fat-cats 
that we beat this year.” 

© Robert Axelrod, “Where the Votes Come From,” 
American Political Science Review, 66 (March, 1972), 
11-20, 
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“Changing the Rules Changes the Game” 
AUSTIN RANNEY 
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Since the bright summer and dark fall of 
1972, Democrats have been disputing whether 
the McGovern-Fraser commission’s reforms 
were a triumph for justice and democracy or a 
recipe for electoral disaster. Party-watching po- 
litical scientists, however, must surely agree 
that they provide us a veritable mother lode of 
research material. The dispute reminds us 
forcefully that however unimportant party rules 
and processes may seem to some academics, 
most of the people who operate in our political 
system’s inner circles believe the stakes of intra- 
party fights are well worth fighting for and 
recognize party rules as a major factor in de- 
termining their outcomes. The reforms demon- 
strate that the parties’ rules and structures are 
not fixed forever beyond the power of human 
volition, and thus teach us that henceforth we 
must be more sensitive to the possibilities of 
change and more concerned with its probable 
consequences. 

As a former commission member who freely 
accepts one twenty-eighth of whatever praise or 
blame our reforms deserve, I have read with 
fascination Mr. Cavala’s account of California’s 
delegate slatemaking rules and practices in 
1972. I recall that California concerned us 
more than any other state: our Guideline C-6 
was written and adopted mainly to open up its 
Closed slate-making processes; our Guideline 
B-6 was an effort to persuade California and a 
few other states to repeal the winner-take-all 
provisions of their presidential primary laws; 
and most of us hailed as a great triumph the 
new slate-making procedures worked out 
through long and often painful negotiations be- 
tween the California party and the national 
commission’s chairmen and staff. 

As a political scientist who has come to be- 
lieve that impact studies offer the most promis- 
ing way our discipline can make a scholarly 
contribution to the formation and evaluation of 
public policies, I welcome Cavala’s focus on the 
interpretation, application, and consequences of 
California’s new slatemaking rules. I regret that 
his data consist so largely of his own undocu- 
mented participant-observer’s impressions, but 
perhaps that is the best one can do so soon 
after the fact. I should add that his observa- 
tions are quite consistent with those I have seen 
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in newspaper accounts and heard from other 
participants, including those who worked for 
candidates other than Cavala’s. 

Accepting his account as essentially accurate, 
then, what does it tell us about the reforms’ 
impact? Cavala’s central conclusion is that the 
new rules were intended to serve new purposes 
and that the efforts of the candidate organiza- 
tions to bend them to the old purposes failed 
miserably. In 1968 and before, he tells us, the 
typical presidential candidate organization in 
California put together its delegate slate for the 
primary so as to broaden its appeal and thus 
improve its candidate’s chances of winning. 
After the primary the winning organization 
sought to increase the party’s chances of carry- 
ing the state in November by adding prominent 
party leaders and contributors -who had sup- 
ported losing candidates or no candidate in the 
primary. The main object of the old closed 
procedures was thus to maximize what might 
be called “combat effectiveness,” first for the 
primary and then for, the general election. 
There was no nonsense about “open access”: 
if the slatemakers thought you would help them 
win, you were in; if not, you were out. 

Cavala relates how the leaders of the candi- 
date organizations in 1972 (including McGov- 
ern’s, in which Cavala held a high position) 
hoped to serve these same purposes under the 
new rules and even take’ advantage of them to 
jettison some deadwood. But the rules routed 
them. Guideline C-6’s requirements for open 
access resulted in district caucuses dominated 
(he does not say “packed”) by people with 
little or no past service to the party or feelings 
of obligation to its leaders. Consequently, he 
reports, they were less likely than the slate- 
makers of earlier years to pick delegates for 
the purpose of enhancing their candidate’s 
chances of winning the primary, and even less 
likely to step aside after the primary to make 
room for party notables. And the injunction in 
Guidelines A-1 and A-2 that the state delega- 
tion should include women, young people, and 
members of minority groups “in reasonable re- 
lationship to their presence in the population 
of the state” became a prime criterion at each 
district caucus as well. Moreover, Cavala re- 
ports that most of the people attending the 
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district caucuses regarded themselves first as 
representatives of and responsible to particular 
demographic groups, second as supporters of 
particular candidates, and only third as Demo- 
crats. 

He concludes that “the rules and the dy- 
namics of politics combined to produce a dele- 
gation which did not represent in either a 
symbolic or descriptive fashion the majority of 
those who have supported Democratic nom- 
inees in the past’ (italics added). Quite cor- 
rect; but neither the national nor the state 
reform commissions intended that it should. 
The prime objective of both was not to make 
the party more combat-ready for November, 
but rather to ensure a more representative 
California delegation and national convention. 
More representative of whom? Not necessarily 
of all elements of the New Deal coalition, but 
rather of certain demographic groups—women, 
youth, minority groups—the commissions be- 
lieved had been discriminated against by the 
traditional overstocking of conventions with 
middle-aged white males. Certainly not the 
representation of party notables or regulars or 
contributors, but rather of people who in 1972 
were active on behalf of particular presidential 
aspirants. In Polsby’s and Wildavsky’s cate- 
gories, the reforms were intended to maximize 
the representation of “purists,” not of “profes- 
sionals.” 

If this is a correct assessment of the com- 
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missions’ intentions, then Cavala’s account 
shows convincingly that their reforms worked 
splendidly and defied all efforts by the profes- 
sionals, including those in McGovern’s organi- 
zation, to make them serve the old purposes. 
On the other hand, if the party’s prime objec- 
tive should again become a delegation and a 
convention that maximizes the party’s chances 
of carrying California and the nation, then 
perhaps Cavala is right in concluding that 
“future candidates and the Democratic party as 
a whole will have to adapt as best they can to 
the new environment produced by reform.” 

But there is another possibility. If those 
Democrats whose main organizational goal is 
combat effectiveness for defeating Republicans’ 
can muster the necessary support, they can 
change the environment. For if the events since 
1969 prove anything they prove that a party’s 
strategic environment is not wholly a given to 
which it must adjust as best it can; it is in 
part a set of rules, procedures, and understand- 
ings it can change significantly. Changing the 
rules does indeed change the game; but there is 
no reason to suppose that the changes of 1969— 
72 are the last we will ever see. Indeed, the suc- 
cessor Mikulski commission has already voted 
to drop the demographic quotas and include 
more party notables. So the 1976 rules should 
differ significantly from those of both 1968 and 
1972; how much the game will change remains 
to be seen. 


Social Mobilization and the Russification 


of Soviet Nationalities* 
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Florida State University 


The Soviet Union is a multinational country. 
Russians, the largest nationality, comprise only 
53 per cent of the total population; in all, 
approximately 93 nationalities are officially rec- 
ognized as indigenous to the USSR. Yet despite 
the increasing attention that Western scholars 
have devoted in recent years to the study of 
ethnic conflict in other countries, the Soviet 
Union has received comparatively little atten- 
tion. Although there have been a few case 
studies of particular Soviet nationality groups, 
scholars have made little use of the more so- 
phisticated conceptual and methodological tools 
from the general discipline of political science 
to study Soviet ethnic relations.1 The purpose 
of this paper is to examine certain major de- 
terminants of ethnic identity change in the 
Soviet Union. At the same time, by employing 
systematic quantitative data, I hope not only to 
explore this substantive issue but to demon- 
strate the utility of relatively advanced con- 
ceptual and statistical tools in the study of 
Soviet ethnic processes. 

Western scholars have tended to emphasize 
certain features of Soviet nationalities policy: 
the largely formalistic nature of the political 
autonomy granted the nationalities; the severe 
restraints on literary, scholarly, and artistic ex- 


* For their valuable advice at all stages of this re- 
search, I would like to thank Sally Thmin Silver, 
Robert Jackman, and Mary Jackman. I would es- 
pecially like to thank John A. Armstrong for his 
constant inspiration and guidance. I have also benefited 
from helpful comments on earlier drafts by the follow- 
ing persons: Robert Blackwell, Charles Cnudde, Rob- 
ert Erikson, Paul Godwin, Donald McCrone, and 
Joel Moses. The original research upon which this 
article is based was supported by a fellowship from 
the Foreign Area Fellowship Program. In addition, 
Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy of the Foreign 
Demographic Analysis Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce generously gave of their time and 
expertise in helping me find and interpret Soviet 
statistical sources. 

1Three important exceptions are the studies by 
John A. Armstrong, “The Ethnic Scene in the Soviet 
Union: The View of the Dictatorship,” in Ethnic 
Minorities in the Soviet Union, ed. Erich Goldhagen 
(New York: Praeger, 1968), pp. 3-49; Vernon V. 
Aspaturian, “The Non-Russian Nationalities,” in Pros- 
pects for Soviet Society, ed. Allen Kassof (New 


York: Praeger, 1968), pp. 143-198; and V. Stanley . 


Vardys, “Communism and Nationalities: Soviet Nation 
Building,” Unpublished paper presented to the 65th 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, New York, September 1-6, 1969. 
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pression by nationalities and the invariable 
“Sovietization” of national groups according to 
a single model of economic, social, and po- 
litical organization. Moreover, Soviet doctrine 
envisions that the federal structure and national 
differences will eventually disappear.? But one 
should not exaggerate the extent to which cen- 
tral policies of social, economic, and cultural 
change have weakened the bases of ethnic 
identity in the USSR. In addition to the poli- 
cies that: tend to inhibit the expression of dis- 
tinctive national goals or values, the student of 
Soviet ethnic relations must be aware of a 
number of long-term, more or less enduring 
factors that support the persistence of ethnic 
patterns. Tentatively, one may classify such 
supportive factors into two not mutually ex- 
clusive categories. 

On the one hand one may identify factors 
deriving from the Party’s policies, such as the 
delimitation of administrative boundaries on 
linguistic or ethnic bases; the standardization 
and development of national literary languages, 
and the expansion of scholarly and artistic pro- 
duction in these languages; the creation of a 
vast network of native-language schools for 
some sixty nationalities; and the use of ethnic 
labels in official dealings with Soviet citizens 
(such as the labeling of persons by nationality 
on standard identification papers) .* 

On the other hand are those underlying cul- 

? For reviews of official doctrine and policy, in 


‘addition to the works cited above see: Richard Pipes, 


The Formation of the Soviet Union: Communism and 
Nationalism, 1917-1923, rev. ed. (New York: Athe- 
neum, 1968); Robert Conquest, Soviet Nationalities 
Policy in Practice (New York: Praeger, 1967); Grey 
Hodnett, “The Debate over Soviet Federalism,” Soviet 
Studies, 18 (April, 1967), 458-481; and Teresa 
Rakowska-Harmstone, “The Dilemma of Nationalism 
in the Soviet Union,” in The Soviet Union under 
Brezhnev and Kosygin: The Transition Years, John W. 
Strong, ed. (New York: Van Nostrand, 1971), pp. 
115-134, 

*For a review of Soviet language policy, see Con- 
quest, Soviet Nationalities Policy. For a discussion of 
educational policies with respect to the nationalities; 
see Jaan Pennar, Ivan I. Bakalo, and George Z. F. 
Bereday, Modernization and Diversity in Soviet Edu- 
cation: with Special Reference to Nationality Groups 
(New York: Praeger, 1971); Yaroslav Bilinsky, ““Edu- 
cation of the Non-Russian Peoples in the USSR, 1917- 
1967: An Essay,” Slavic Review, 27 (September, 1968), 
411-437; and Harry Lipset, “The Status of National 
Minority Languages in Soviet Education,” Soviet 
Studies, 19 (October, 1967), 181-189. 
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tural or demographic conditions that may sup- 
port the maintenance of ethnic identities, such 
as the degree of territorial dispersion, urban- 
rural dispersion, and occupational specializa- 
tion of nationality group members; traditional 
religion (the vestiges of which still have a good 
deal of influence on interethnic contacts); and 
the degree of affinity (linguistic, cultural, and 
historical) among ethnic groups. 

This paper will test a limited number of 
hypotheses relating to certain major demo- 
graphic and cultural determinants of ethnic 
identity change in the USSR. The paper will 
not investigate the specifically political factors 
affecting ethnic identity maintenance or change, 
nor will it attempt to show the relationship 
between official policies and the demographic 
or cultural changes that may be occurring 
among the nationalities. Nevertheless, one 


should keep in mind that the political, context 


within which the demographic and cultural 
factors may be operating does not exclusively 
favor the Russification of the minorities. In 
Vernon Aspaturian’s terms, the Soviet regime 
has fostered the “Sovietization” of all the na- 
tionalities; the spread of Russian culture and 
. language has tended to “Russianize” the native 
areas: but the regime has not generally pro- 
moted Russification—the psychological trans- 
ference of persons from a non-Russian to a 
Russian identity—though this has occurred to 
some extent as a by-product of Sovietization 
and Russianization.*‘ 


National Identity: Concept and Measurement 


I shall use the term “national” or “ethnic 
identity” to mean an individual’s emotional at- 
tachment to certain core symbols of his ethnic 
group.” Two distinct aspects of this approach 


‘ Aspaturian writes: “Sovietization iz... the process 
of modernization and industrialization within the 
Marxist-Leninist norms of social, economic and po- 
litical behavior. Russianization is defined as the process 
of internationalizing Russian language and culture 
within the Soviet Union. . . . Finally, Russification 
... is defined as the process whereby non-Russians are 
transformed objectively and psychologically into Rus- 
sians, and is more an individual prccess than a col- 
lective one.” See “The Non-Russian Nationalities,” 
pp. 159—160. 

SI shall use the terms “ethnic identity” and ‘‘na- 
tional identity” interchangeably. Although there is a 
more specialized Russian terminolagy referring to 
ethnic groups according to their stage of historical 
development, Russian writers usually refer to the 
Russian people and to the other ethnic groups 
generically as either “nationalities” (natsional’nosti) or 
“peoples” (narody). \ 

It may be of some interest to add that the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet people are never referred to 
collectively as a nation or nationality. One may speak 
of the Soviet government (pravifel’stvo), state (gosu- 
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should be stressed. First, national identity is a 
personal and subjective rather than a group 
characteristic; second, it encompasses a limited 
set of beliefs that are defined a priori as “na- 
tional” or “ethnic.” 

Following Shibutani and Kwan, one may 
define an ethnic group as “those who conceive 
of themselves as being alike by virtue of their 
common ancestry, real or fictitious, and who 
are so regarded by others.”* The present analy- 
sis assumes that an individual maintains his 
ethnic identity when he remains emotionally 
attached to the group, even though the ethnic 
group may no longer preserve distinctive cul- 
tural forms. Thus, ethnic identity is not a 
group characteristic but an individual one.’ 
Although the retention of traditional or char- 
acteristic language, religion, dress style, or 
other practices might help a group to sustain 


darstvo), or country (strana). Similarly, one may refer 
to the Soviet people (narod) or peoples (narody). But 
never to the Soviet “nation” (natstia), a term which is 
reserved for some thirty Soviet ethnic groups. For an 
interesting and critical discussion of Russian ethnic 
terminology, see V. I. Kozlov. Dinamika chislennosti 
narodov: Metodologiia issledovaniia i osnovnye faktory 
(Moskva: “Nauka,” 1969), pp. 20 and 55-69. 

‘Tamotsu Shibutani and Kian M. Kwan, Ethnic 
Stratification: A Comparative: Approach (New York: 
Macmillan, 1965), p. 47. 

T Note that two common usages of the term “na- 
tional identity” are avoided here. First, one often 
finds the term employed synonymously with ‘national 
integration,” especially in discussions of a nation’s or 
new polity's “search for identity.” By this is variously 
meant a quest for a set of common values (transcend- 
ing, perhaps, more ‘“‘parochial” loyalties) or for agree- 
ment on the norms governing political action. While 
one might wish to label such a consensus on the ends 
and forms of the political community “national 
identity,” such a usage tends to confuse the concepts 
of “state” and “nation” and seems to imply that the 
achievement of “national integration” (or of a viable 
political system) is by definition inimical to the pres- 
ervation of narrower “ethnic” loyalties. For a discus- 
sion of the tendency to confuse the concepts of nation 
and state, see Walker Connor, “Nation-Building or 
Nation-Destroying?” World Politics, 24 (April, 1972), 
332-336. 

A second approach equates the term “national 
identity” with consensus on the set of beliefs expressed 
in answer to the following questions: What sort of 
people are we? What makes me a (Canadian)? How 
am I different from other people? This approach more 
or less equates national identity with a collective self- 
description of a people. Such self-description seems 
to be identical to what Daniel Glaser has called 
“ethnic ideology” (to be discussed further below). See, 
for example, such uses of the term “national identity” 
in S. N. Eisenstadt, “Israeli Identity: Problems in the 
Development of a Collective Identity of an Ideological 
Society,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 370 (March, 1967), 116— 
123; and Mildred A. Schwartz, Public Opinion and 
Canadlan Identity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1967). 
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its cohesiveness, an individual may retain his 
ethnic identity even while forsaking such prac- 
tices. Nevertheless, the present group member 
may associate such elements symbolically with 
the group; his observance of them may support 


or demonstrate his feelings of attachment to ` 


the group. In other words, such features could 
form part of what Daniel Glaser has termed 
as individual’s ethnic ideology: all ideas and 
images that individuals ascribe to their own 
and to other ethnic groups.? But an adherence 
to one’s traditional ethnic identity need not 
imply a commitment to all (or even very 
many) of the traditional or contemporary 
norms and values of one’s ethnic group. 

This emphasis on the personal and subjec- 
tive dimension of ethnicity is supported by re- 
cent scholarly work on other countries that 
shows ethnic attachments (ethnic identities) to 
be much more durable than most other tradi- 
tional or customary behavioral patterns. Stu- 
dents of American ethnic groups have increas- 
ingly acknowledged that many ethnic group 
members seem at once to be almost completely 
acculturated into the American “melting pot” 
and to maintain an identification with their 
historic group. It is significant that despite the 
failure of most of his daily experiences to re- 
inforce traditional or culturally distinctive pat- 
terns of behavior, the individual still maintains 
an identity with his historic group that is salient 
for at least some of his activities.® 

Recent studies of multi-ethnic developing 
countries have also revealed evidence of the 
durability and flexibility of ethnic attachments 
in changing social settings. Reviewing the im- 
pact of ethnic differences in West African 
countries, for example, Immanuel Wallerstein 
States, 


Thus we see that ethnic groups are defined in 
terms that are not necessarily traditional but are 


* Daniel Glaser, “Dynamics of Ethnic Identification,” 
American Sociological Review, 23 (February, 1958), 
32, 

"Seo especially Erich Rosenthal, “Acculturation 
Without Assimilation? The Jewish Community of Chi- 
cago, Ulinois,” American Journal of Sociology, 66 
(November, 1960), 275-288; Milton M. Gordon, 
Assimilation in American Life: The Role of Race, 
Religion, and National Origins (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964); Nathan Glazer and Daniel 
Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians, and Irish of New York 
City (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1963); Vladi- 
mir C. Nahirny and Joshua A, Fishman, “American 
Immigrant Groups: Ethnic Identification and the 
Problem of Generations,” The Sociological Review, 
13 (November, 1965), 311-326; and Michael Parenti, 
“Ethnic Politics and the Persistence of Ethnic Identi- 
fication,” American Political Science Review, 61 
(September, 1967), 717-726. 
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rather a function of the urban social setting. By 
ethnicity we mean the feeling of loyalty to this 
new ethnic group of the towns.” ` 


Indeed, ethnic associations or unions often 
arise in urban contexts as a response to new 
threats or to opportunities for political or eco- 
nomic gain, and do not necessarily represent 
regression to an earlier “tribal” lifeway.*? 

If we may apply the conclusions of these 


. Studies to the Soviet case, we shall be able to 


speak of the persistence of ethnic identities 
without having to measure directly the mainte- 
nance of a broad set of traditional behaviors 
or beliefs. If the endurance or strengthening of 
ethnic identity does not necessarily involve the 
adherence to traditional cultural patterns (al- 
though it may involve the invocation of or 
attachment to certain traditional group sym- 
bols), it does invariably involve a subjective 
sense of belonging to the ethnic group.” 

Operationally, the maintenance of ethnic 
identity is measured by examining aggregate 
data showing the degree of attachment to two 
symbols of the ethnic group: the group name 
and its historic language. These two foci of 
national identity were selected for two reasons: 
They are the only available indicators that 
allow systematic comparisons of several Soviet 
ethnic groups; and they are usually taken by 
Soviet scholars as key indicators of ethnic at- 
tachment, 

Like the Western scholars cited above, sev- 
eral Soviet scholars have come to recognize 
national or ethnic consciousness (self-identifi- 
cation) as a self-standing and extremely per- 
sistent indicator of nationality. One leading 
Soviet ethnographer recently wrote: 


Having. achieved a definite stage of development, 
ethnic self-consciousness, like other ideological 
forms, can acquire a certain independent existence. 
It can in particular be preserved even when there 
is a territorial and economic break-off of separate 
groups of people from the basic ethnic nucleus 
and when there is a loss of their native language. 
It can grow under the influence of ideas, even 
when its material preconditions, such as a terri- 


* Immanuel Wallerstein, “Ethnicity and National 
Integration in West Africa,” Cahiers d’études ajri- 
caines, 3 (October, 1960), 133. 

ʻu Abner Cohen, Custom and Politics in Urban 
Africa: A Study of Hausa Migrants in Yoruba Towns 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969); and 
Audrey C, Smock, Ibo Politics: The Role of Ethnic 
Unions in Eastern Nigeria (Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 
University Press, 1971). 

“For a similar argument, see Paula G. Rubel, 
“Ethnic Identity Among the Soviet Nationalities,” in 
Soviet Nationalities Problems, ed. Edward Allworth 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1971), pp. 
217-218 and 222-223. 
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torial or linguistic community, are destroyed. 
Having achieved a definite stage of development, 
it is capable of reciprocal influence on the factors 
that gave rise to it.” ' 


Along with awareness of belonging to a 
group or attachment to the group name, native 
language is often taken by Soviet scholars to 
be one of the most stable of ethnic indicators. 
To be sure, it is anticipated that the “inter- 
nationality language of communication” of the 
USSR, the Russian language, will ultimately be 
adopted as a native tongue by all Soviet na- 
tionalities. But this process is not expected to 
be completed until communism is achieved on 
a worldwide. scale.14 

Soviet theoreticians are acutely aware of lan- 
guage as a focus of national identity and of 
nationalist resistance to official policies. One 
linguist has even asserted that “national feeling, 
ethnic consciousness, is largely based on the 
native language. This is understandable, since 
in just this language man hears the first words 
of his mother.”15 While most Soviet scholars 
usually maintain that national self-conscious- 
ness is distinct from and more enduring than 
native language, the two indicators of national 
identity are acknowledged to be closely con- 
nected. One recent detailed study of linguistic 


3 Kozlov, Dinamika chislennosti narodov, p. 48. 
M. S. Dzhunusov also emphasizes the importance of 
ethnic self-consciousness, although he imbues the term 
with somewhat broader meaning tkan does Kozlov. 
While Kozlov tends to restrict the usage to “attach- 
ment to the group,” Dzhunusov interprets ethnic con- 
sciousness more or less as ethnic ideology. See 
“Teorlia i praktika razvitila sotsialisticheskikh natsio- 
nal’nykh otnoshenii,” Voprosy filosofii, 1967, No. 9, 
pp. 26-36. See also I. S. Gurvich, “Nekotorye problemy 
etnicheskogo razvitiia narodov SSSR,” Sovetskaia 
etnografila, 1967, No. 5, pp. 62~77. 

“In the short run, however, different “fates” are 
envisioned for the languages of the numerically small 
peoples than for the languages of the larger ones. 
Languages of Union Republic nationalities are con- 
sidered to be destined for further functional develop- 
ment as their users advance socially and economically. 
Languages of nationalities of Autonomous Republics 
or lesser status national regions, on the contrary, are 
finding their further functional development limited. 
Many spheres of activity there (science, technology, 
government, education) are increasingly being serviced 
by the Russian language as the “internationality Jan- 
guage.” On this see especially Iu. D. Desheriev and 
I, F. Protchenko, Razvitie iazykov narodov SSSR v 
sovetskulu epokhu (Moskva: ‘“Prosveshchenie,” 1968), 
pp. 121-125; and T. Iu. Burmistrova, Teoriia sotsiali- 
sticheskoi natsii (Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Leningrad- 
skogo universiteta, 1970), pp. 46 and 65. Desheriev 
and his colleagues have developed ths model of func- 
tional development of Soviet languages in a number 
of works. The volume cited here presents the model in 
its fullest form. 

uM. I. Isaev, “Natsiia i iazyk,”’ Voprosy istorii, 
1968, No, 2, p. 106. 
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practices in Soviet Latvia reported that 


Linguistic assimilation leads not only to a change 
of native language but also to serious changes in 
national self-consciousness. National language and 
national self-consciousness are closely related ethnic 
determinants. Change of the native language, al- 
though not necessarily signifying restructuring of 
national self-consciousness, still testifies to deep 
ethnic changes, to the development of assimila- 
tive processes. An incongruence of linguistic and 
ethnic affiliation inevitably leads to a change of 
national self-consciousness.” 


Following the precedent established by Soviet 
scholars, we shall treat the nationality label and 
native language as two basic indicators of na- 
tional identity in the Soviet Union. To. the 
extent, therefore, that the two indicators co- 
incide in the same individuals, we shall say 
that national identities are being preserved. To 
the extent that they diverge, we shall say that 
ethnic identities are changing or weakening. 
Furthermore, we shall assume that when the 
“national language” is not nominated as one’s 
“native language” in the census, the individual 
is at least partially assimilated by the group 
whose language he names. 

Before proceeding to the development and 
testing of specific hypotheses concerning ethnic 
identity change, two limitations of the present 
measure of identity should be noted: (1) it 
registers only linguistic change; and (2) it does 
not reflect intensity of identity very well. 

First, if individuals change both their na- 
tional self-designation and native language, 
their ethnic identity also changes (by defini- 
tion). Unfortunately, our data do not record 
such simultaneous or complete changes. Our 
measures of attachment to the national group 
and the native language are based on Soviet 
census materials in which such affiliations are 
designated solely by the respondent to the 
census (except for children, whose nationality 
and language are declared by their parents). 
We can assess how consistently persons identi- 
fying with a given nationality also identify with 
the corresponding national language at a given 
point in time; but we cannot measure previous 


u A, I. Kholmogorov, Internatsional’nye  cherty 
sovetskikh natsti (Na materiialakh konkretno-sotsto- 
logicheskikh issledovanit v  Pribaltike) (Moskva: 
‘““Mysl’,” 1970), p. 141. For similar arguments or 
assumptions, see M. N. Guboglo, “Vzaimodeistvie 
iazykoy i mezhnatsional’nye otnosheniia v sovetskom 
obshchestve,” Istoriia SSSR, 1970, No. 6, p. 24; 
V. I. Kozlov, Dinamika chislennosti narodov, p. 26; 
and T. A. Bertagaev, Iu. D. Desherievy (supervisor), 
M. I. Isaev et al, “Rol russkogo iazyka v razvitii 
slovarnogo sostava lazykov narodov SSSR,” in Voprosy 
terminologii (Materiialy vsesoiuznogo terminologiche- 
skogo soveshchaniia) (Moskva: “Nauka,” 1961), p. 34. 
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simultaneous changes in both indicators: For 
example, a person of Ukrainian parentage who 
adopts Russian as his native language and pre- 
fers to call himself a Russian will be registered 
in the census records as a Russian speaking the 
Russian language. His Ukrainian ancestry 
would thus be “hidden” by the census figures. 
We therefore undoubtedly underestimate the 
extent of identity change of Soviet nationality 
groups. However, for reasons given below, 
actual changes in self-designated nationality are 
likely to be strongly constrained (though not 
elimiriated) by Soviet administrative practices; 
so the error of measurement owing to this 
problem may not be excessive. In any case, 
at present we cannot compensate for this source 
of error.” 

In combination with nationality, language 
will be the only indicator of national identity 
employed here. Other symbols of national 
identity (e.g., attachment to the native territory, 
to historical myths or figures, or to the re- 
ligious community) might be employed were 
alternative data available. But in any event, 
native language is usually treated by Soviet 
scholars as a core symbol of ethnic identity.18 

A second limitation in the measure of ethnic 
identity is that in speaking of an identification 
with a group or with group symbols we can- 


"Rough approximations might be made of losses 
due to complete identity change in recent years on 
the basis of a comparison of actual 1970 census totals 
with estimates based on 1959 census figures and fertility 
and mortality rates for the intervening years. Such 
estimates would be very crude, however, because 
there are no published figures on mortality and fertility 
rates for specific nationalities but only rates for regions 
(provinces and republics), which are usually ethnically 
mixed. Even more severe problems are presented if 
one wishes to project the extent of assimilation for 
earlier years, because of a similar lack of fertility rates, 
compounded by the severe disruptions due to popula- 
tion and border shifts and war losses between the 
censuses of 1926 and 1959. 

8 When examining language identity preservation, 
this analysis ignores changes that may be taking place 
in the languages themselves. It may be misleading to 
speak of “preservation” of a national language when 
the language itself may be only recently standardized 
or created as a self-standing language. Moreover, many 
spheres of non-Russian languages are heavily infused 
with Russian loan words. It has been estimated, for 
example, that in many non-Russian languages, 70 to 
80 percent of the new technical-scientific, socio- 
political, educational, and other specialized terms con- 
sist of borrowings from the Russian language or 
through it. (Bertagaev et al, “Rol’ russkogo iazyka,” 
p. 14.) Nevertheless, Soviet linguists do not envision 
fusion of Russian and non-Russian languages but 
rather eventual displacement of national languages by 
a single internationality language. It is therefore ap- 
propriate to treat identification with a particular lan- 
guage and its literary heritage as a meaningful indicator 
distinguishing speakers of one language from those of 
another. 
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not determine how salient such identifications 
are to the individual, or in what spheres of his 
social activity his national identity might be 
manifested. That he is given a chance to name 
his native language (rodnoi iazyk) and his na- 
tionality (natsionaPnost’) in the census means 
that he makes these choices regardless of 
whether or not it is very important to him that 
he thinks of himself as an Uzbek, a Tatar, or 
whatever title he may give. In fact, we do not 
assume that the maintenance of a specific 
ethnic identity necessarily precludes an indi- 
vidual’s simultaneous attachment to other po- 
litical or social units, as, for example, the 
Soviet state or people, “Muslim peoples,” or 
“Slavic-speaking peoples.” In specific circum- 
stances, in fact, a variety of alternative attach- 
ments might gain saliency. But if one retains 
one’s traditional national identity one does have 
fewer affinities with the larger community or 
with other groups than one might have had. 
And this difference from others, along with the 
awareness of being different, is probably re- 
flected in certain social activities in which the 
person engages. 

But if we cannot actually determine the sali- 
ency of the individual’s national identity rela- 
tive to his other attachments, we can at least 
assume that he is aware that he is “different” 
from other groups in the USSR—and that as a 
rule it is not just the census questionnaires that 
stimulate such awareness. In a period of exten- 
sive population movement, mass education, and 
mass communications, the non-Russian is con- 
tinually exposed both to his own and to other 
languages and peoples. Furthermore, his na- 
tionality is registered in his work record, the 
personnel files of employers, his internal pass- 
port, and other official papers. In this sense, 
moreover, his nationality is “fixed for life.” 
On receiving his passport at age 16, when he 
declares his official nationality, he declares it 
until his death. It cannot be changed. It is also 
important to recognize that the child’s choice 
of nationality on the passport is not completely 
independent: it must coincide with the nation- 
ality of at least one of his parents. Only the 
child of a mixed marriage can therefore offi- 
cially assimilate.1° The permanence of one’s 

2 For a description of the contents of the passport 
and for an explanation of how the entry on nationality 
is determined, see P. I. Kudriavtsev, Chief ed., 
lurldicheskil slovar’, 2nd ed. (Moskva: Gosudarstyennoe 
izdatel’stvo furidicheskoi literatury, 1956), H, 102-103. 

It is worth noting that recent studies of the choice 
of nationality by children of ethnically mixed parents 
do not reveal an overwhelming attraction to the Rus- 
sian nationality. Indeed, some evidence points to a 


process of reverse assimilation of Russians by the 
local . nationalities. For example, L. N. Terent’eva 
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official nationality probably serves to reinforce 
and reduce the likelihood of change in one’s 
subjective national identification later in life. 
Moreover, the fixed quality of the official na- 
ionality probably constrains the respondent’s 
choice of nationality in the c2nsus, since it is 
possible that the person who fails to name his 
official nationality as his subjective nationality 
will believe he is open to sanctions or criti- 
cism.*° 

Despite certain limitations in presently avail- 
able measures of ethnic identity in the USSR, 
these measures do have an important virtue: 
they have been used in three Soviet censuses 
(1926, 1959, and 1970). Although the data 
base for the present analysis is almost exclu- 
sively limited to the 1959 census, the use of the 
present measures will facilitate subsequent lon- 
gitudinal comparisons within and across groups. 
Indeed, it is especially important to develop 
the tools now for future analyses of Soviet 
census materials, because the publication of the 
1970 census results in the next year will offer 
significant opportunities for analysis of longi- 
tudinal trends in identity change.?? 


Social Mobilization and Russification: 
Some Hypotheses 


Karl W. Deutsch has linked the process of 
language change to that of “social mobiliza- 
tion,” “the process in which major clusters of 
old: social, economic and psychological com- 
mitments. are eroded or broken and people 
become available for new patterns of socializa- 
tion and behavior.”*? The weakening of tradi- 


showed that in the capital cities of the Baltic re- 
publics, children of mixed Russian-native parents se- 
lected the local nationality in a majority of cases— 
though the frequency also depended on whether the 
father or mother was Russian, since children tend to 
favor the father’s nationality. (See L. N, Terent’eva, 
“Opredelenie svoei natsional'noi prinadlezhnosti pod- 
rostkam! v natsional’no-smeshannykh sem'iakh,” So- 
vetskaia etnografiia, 1969, No. 3, pp. 20-30.) Similar 
patterns have also been noted in the Tatar ASSR 
and the North Caucasus. (See O. I. Shkaratan, “Etno- 
gotsial’naia struktura gorodskogo naselenlia Tatarskoi 
ASSR,” Sovetskaia etnografila, 1970, No. 3, p. 15; 
and G. A. Sergeeva and Ia. S. Smirnova, “K voprosu 
o natsional’nom samosoznanii gorodskoi molodezhi,” 
Sovetskaia etnografila, 1971, No. 4, pp. 86-92.) Such 
reverse assimilation is probably largely confined to 
the native republics and provinces, however. 

"For a discussion of the validity and reliability of 
the census questions on nationality and language, see 
S. L Bruk and V. I. Kozlov, “Etnograficheskaia 
nauka i perepis’ naseleniia 1970 goda,” Sovetskaia 
etnografiia, 1967, No. 6, pp. 3~20. 

= For a discussion of the contents of the 1970 census, 
see I. Zinchenko, “Voprosy natsional’nosti i iazyka 
pri perepisi naseleniia SSSR,” Vestnik statistiki, 1969, 
No. 11, pp. 53-58. 

2 Karl W. Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Politi- 
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tional family and village solidarities; the ex- 
posure to mass communications and modern 
technology; and the development of new resi- 
dential patterns, habits, and expectations, would 
all seem to prepare the ground for identity 
change. As Deutsch observes, a person can 
assimilate without being mobilized, but assimi- 
lation is likely to be accelerated if social mo- 
bilization erodes traditional attachments.*? 

One might therefore expect resocialization of 
non-Russians into modern life-styles to be ac- 
companied in many cases by adoption of what 
would be perceived as the language that affords 
the greatest possibilities for upward social mo- 
bility: Russian. The high level of official legiti- 
mation accorded the learning of Russian and 
the practical advantages of speaking it are 
more likely to impress the mobilized individual 
than the unmobilized one, since the former will 
have higher career expectations than the latter 
and will be less influenced by either traditional 
ties to the local community or traditional ani- 
mosities to Russians.24 We may formalize the 
above argument into a hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 1: Urban non-Russians will be sub- 
stantially more Russified than rural non-Russians.” 


Nevertheless, there is likely to be variation 
from one nationality to the next in the level of 
Russification of their mobilized populations. A` 
major factor that may account for such differ- 
ences is the level and type of contact with 
Russians that the mobilized native actually ex- 
periences. Clearly the incentives to learn Rus- 
sian will be fewer if the individual can expect 





cal Development,” American Political Science Review, 
60 (September, 1961), 494. 

” See Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social 
Communication: An Inquiry into the Foundations of 
Nationality, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1966), pp. 162-163. On this point see also V. I. Koz- 
lov, Dinamika chislennosti narodov, pp. 332-334; and 
John J. Gumperz, “Language and Communication,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 373 (September, 1967), 228. 

” For discussions of the motivational and aspira- 
tional levels of Soviet urban and rural residents 
(though not specifically of the non-Russian nationali- 
ties) see Ellen Mickiewicz, “Uses and Strategies in 
Data Analysis of the Soviet Union: Cleavages in In- 
dustrialized Society,’ in Handbook of. Soviet Social 
Science Data, ed. Ellen Mickiewicz (New York: Free 
Press, 1973), pp. 4-16; Murray Yanowitch and Nor- 
ton T. Dodge, “The Social Evaluation of Occupations 
in the Soviet Union,” Slavic Review, 28 (December, 
1969), 619-643; and M. N. Rutkevich and F. P. Fi- 
lippov, Sotsiaľnye peremeshchenila (Moskva: “Mysl’,” 
19703, pp. 237-238. 

3 Once again it should be emphasized that when 
measuring Russification this analysis measures only 
linguistic Russification, not complete loss of original 
national identity. 
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to work in a great variety of urban occupations 
without having to know Russian. The practical 
need to know Russian is far smaller in certain 
cities (such as some of the major cities of the 
Transcaucasus) than in others (such as the 
industrial centers of the Ukraine). Moreover, 
if the native has little opportunity to interact 
extensively with Russians, the possibility of his 
learning to speak their language fluently will be 
greatly reduced. We may, then, state a second 
hypothesis as follows: 


Hypothesis 2: The level of Russification of urban 
non-Russians will be directly related to their level 
of contact with Russians. 


We do not wish to imply that Russians must 
comprise a numerical majority (or that there is 
a certain required threshold in exposure to Rus- 
sians) in order for assimilation to occur. 
Rather the variety of incentives to Russify asso- 
ciated with upward social mobility, in combina- 
tion with the possibility of Russification af- 
forded by the presence of substantial (but not 
necessarily predominant) numbers of Russians, 
should encourage Russification of a large num- 
ber of natives.?8 

The same logic would apply as well to rural 
populations. That is, if there is any Russifica- 


* Although this study will continue to hypothesize 
that social mobilization encourages Russification, Karl 
Deutsch has observed that as a’ rule the rate of 
mobilization outruns that of assimilation. Rapid mo- 
bilization tends to destroy the unity of: multinational 
states because with increasing education and exposure 
to mass communications in their native tongues, mem- 
bers of each nationality become more aware of their 
differences from other groups and of their affinities 
with persons of kindred language or heritage. Thus 
the effect of social mobilization may be to exacerbate 
ethnic conflict rather than to lessen it. See Deutsch, 
Nationalism and Social Communication, p. 126. On 
this same point see also Joshua A. Fishman, “Lan- 
guage Maintenance and Languace Shift as a Field of 
Inquiry,” Linguistics, No. 9 (November, 1964), 52- 
53. For a similar argument applied to the Soviet case, 
seo Richard Pipes, “The Forces of Nationalism,” 
Problems of Communism, 13 (Jan.-Feb., 1964), 1-6. 

Furthermore. one cannot rule out the possibility 
that both assimilation and strengthening of national 
identities may occur simultaneously among different 
segments of the mobilized population. One Soviet 
geographer has noted the dual role of cities as centers 
of both ethnic rapprochement (sblizhenie) and ethnic 
consolidation. (V. V. Pokshishevskii, ‘“Etnicheskie 
protsessy v gorodakh SSSR i nekotorye problemy ikh 
izucheniia,” Sovetskaia etnografiia, 1969, No. 5, pp. 
4—5.) Moreover, resistance to assimilation may in fact 
be a reaction by certain social groups, such ag the 
national intelligentsias or political leaders, to assimila- 
tory pressures or to evidence of assimilation. We 
should remain aware, therefore, that mobilization pro- 
cesses may retard as well as hasten the rate of 
assimilation, and that the aggregate measures of mo- 
bilization and assimilation employed heré are not fully 
sensitive to these complex social processes. 
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tion of rural non-Russians it is more likely to 
occur among those who have a high level of 
contact with Russians than among those with 
little direct contact with Russians. But ruralites 
should not be as susceptible to Russification as 
urbanites, because the former will have lower 
career aspirations and greater attachment to 
traditional values than the latter. Therefore, one 
might generalize Hypothesis 2 as follows: 


Hypothesis 2a: The level of Russification of both 
urban and rural non-Russians will be directly re- 
lated to their level of contact with Russians; how- 
ever, a given level of exposure to Russians will 
have a far greater Russification impact on urban 
than on rural residents. 


At present we cannot directly assess the 
effect on linguistic Russification of interper- 
sonal contacts between Russians and natives. 
Although actual Russification (as distinguished 
from the acquisition of Russian as a second 
language) requires substantial day-to-day con- 
tact with Russians and the Russian lan- 
guage, we are unable to measure such con- 
tact directly. The published census materials do 
not break down the ethnic composition of 
either the rural populations by town or farm, 
nor of urban residents by city or borough. 
Nothing analogous to the census-tract report- 
ing unit of the United States census has been 
utilized in published Soviet census materials. So 
we cannot look for probable ethnic interaction 
on the basis of residential proximity. Nor do 
we have adequate information about interac- 
tion at the workplace: no occupational break- 
downs by ethnic group are reported in the 


1959 census. Instead we must rely on a more 


indirect measure of contact—namely, the ethnic 
composition of the entire urban or rural popu- 
lation of a given national republic or province. 
Although exposure to Russians as measured by 
the “Russian percentage of the (urban or rural) 
population of the national area” does not meas- 
ure exposure or interethnic contact very pre- 
cisely, it does at least give us a rough estimate 
of the probability of or opportunity for such 
contact,?7 

In this paper we shall examine the impact of 
urbanization and “exposure to Russians” only 
on those non-Russians residing inside their offi- 
cial national territories. Although residence out- 
side the native areas, especially in the Russian 
SFSR, has a strong Russification effect on all 
nationalities, examination of the effect of geo- 
graphical mobility is beyond the scope of the 


¥ On some additional drawbacks to such a measure, 
seo Joshua A. Fishman, “Sociolinguistic Perspective 
on the Study of Bilingualism,” Linguistics, No. 39 
(May, 1968), 31-34. 
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present analysis. All of the hypotheses and 
major conclusions stated here, however, can 
be applied as well to “migrants,” though the 
magnitudes of the relationships do of course 
differ for “migrants” and “insiders.” 

In addition to the variables “urbanization” 
and “exposure to Russians,” we shall examine 
the impact of two other factors that should 
mediate between those variables and Russifica- 
tion: sex and traditional religion. First, we 
would expect males to be more susceptible to 
Russification than females are for a number of 
reasons: (a) men more frequently come into 
contact with Russians at the workplace, since 
a larger proportion of men than of women is 
employed outside the home; (b) men have had 
more formal education than women and hence 
have had greater exposure to Russian in 
schools; and (c) most men serve in the armed 
forces, where they are exposed to Russian (as 
the language of command) and Russians. 
Therefore, we may state a third hypothesis as 
follows: 


Hypothesis 3: Male non-Russians will be more 
Russified than females, both among urban and 
rural residents. 


Contrary to this hypothesis, however, one might 
expect the rapidly increasing education and 
labor-force participation of Soviet women to 
hold the male-female gap in Russification to a 
minimum. 

The final factor that we shall consider is that 
of religious heritage. Soviet nationality groups 
are not equally susceptible to Russification, 
partly because of differential urbanization levels 
and exposure to Russians, but also because 
many groups probably retain some elements of 
an ethnic ideology that brands Russification un- 
desirable. As they seek to explain the differ- 
ential birth rates of Soviet nationality groups, 
Soviet researchers have come increasingly to 
concede that certain traditional beliefs relating 
to family or domestic life, including some 
religiously based ones and those encompassed 
by the general term byt (day-to-day customary 
activity), are especially tenacious. In explain- 
ing the far higher birth rates of Soviet (former- 
ly) Muslim groups compared to those of Chris- 
tians, these scholars note the Muslim traditions 
of early marriage, high valuation of’ child- 
bearing, and dislike of birth control methods. 
These traditions are still important even among 
urban populations (though birth rates are much 
higher in rural than in urban populations) .28 


4 See, for example, G. A. Bondarskaia, “Ro? etni- 
cheskogo faktora v formirovanii tarritoriial’nykh raz- 
lichii rozhdaemosti,” in Vopresy demografii (Issledo- 
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If it is reasonable to conclude that tradi- 
tional customs help maintain birth-rate differ- 
entials, it seems equally plausible that Muslims 
might to a degree preserve traditional prohibi- 
tions against close interpersonal contacts with 
non-Muslims. What little evidence there is con- 
cerning intermarriage rates between Muslims 
and non-Muslims in the USSR suggests: that 
these are still quite low, especially compared 
with intermarriage rates between Russians and 
most Orthodox groups.?° Although nowadays 
Russification is not the same as Christianiza- 
tion, a remnant of historically founded opposi- 
tion to the Russian may nonetheless survive in 
mass beliefs that have since lost their strictly 
religious connotations.®° Such beliefs will be re- 
ferred to here as a “Muslim ethnic ideology.” 

To understand how a Muslim ethnic ideology 
might affect Russification, it will be useful to 
cite a conclusion of the sociolinguist Joshua A. 
Fishman, who states that 


We have little systematic information concerning 
the circumstances under which language conscious- 
ness, language knowledge and language-related 
groupness perceptions do or do not enter into 
reference group behavior in contact situations. As 


vaniia, problemy, metody), ed.,A. G. Volkov et al. 
(Moskva: “Statistika,” 1970), p. 171; M. K. Karakh- 
anov, “Dinamika narodonaseleniia srednei azii,” pp. 
23-4; and M. P. Melamed, ‘““Vosproizvodstvo naseleniia 
v Turkmenskoi SSR i vliianie na nego faktory,” pp 95~ 
8, both in Problemy narodonaselentia, M. K. Karakh- 
anoy, chief ed. (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo Moskov- 
skogo universiteta, 1970). On the preservation of other 
traditional customs relating to family life, see also 
Richard Pipes, “Assimilation and the Muslims: A 
Case Study,” in Soviet Society: A Book of Readings, 
ed. Alex Inkeles and Kent Geiger (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961), pp. 593-595, 

* Tt is difficult to find truly comparable data for 
several groups. Figures for intermarriage between 
Tatars and Russians in Kazan and figures for marriage 
between Ukrainians and Russians in Kharkov reveal 
that the former rate is far lower than the latter despite 
similar overall proportions of Russians and natives 
in the two cities. See (on Kazan) K. Kh. Khanazarov, 
“Ob odnom aspekte dal’neishego sblizheniia natsii v 
SSSR,” Obshchestvennye nauki v Uzbekistane, 1968, 
No. 6, pp. 23-26; and (on Kharkov) M. V. Kurman 
and V. Lebedinskii, Naselenie bol'shogo sotsialistiche- 
skogo goroda (Moskva: “Statistika.” 1968), p. 126. 

* Of the Muslim intellectual in the Soviet Union 
today, Bennigsen and Lemercier-Quelquejay have writ- 
ten: “He may be indifferent to religious dogma and 
practice, but he remains attached to the whole body 
of customs and traditions which make up the special 
character of the Muslim way of life.” This continuing 
attachment to the community of believers is symbolized 
by the universally practiced rite of circumcision; more- 
over, intermarriage is strongly frowned upon. See 
Alexandre Bennigsen and Chantal Lemercier-Quelque- 
jay, Islam in the Soviet Union, trans. Geoffrey E. 
Wheeler and Hubert Evans (New York: Praeger, 
1967), p. 213. 
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a result it is difficult to say at this time whether 
or when language maintenance and language shift 
are ideologically mediated as distinguished from 
their more obvious situational and instrumental 
determinants,” 


In the hypotheses presented earlier, we pro- 
posed to examine (in Fishman’s terms) certain 
“situational and instrumental determinants” 
(urbanization and exposure to Russians) of 
language shift. But among the Muslim groups 
in particular one might expect a “Muslim 
ethnic ideology” to function as an “ideological 
mediator” between the situational factors and 
Russification. Therefore, we would hypothesize 
the following: 


Hypothesis 4: Muslims will be far less susceptible 
to Russification than non-Muslims. In particular, 
whatever the level of exposure to Russians, both 
urban and rural Muslims will be less likely to be- 
come Russified than non-Muslims will be. 


Statistical Procedures 


The data base for the present analysis is the 
1959 USSR census report.®? All non-Russian 
nationalities with an official national territory 
of Autonomous Oblast or higher status are in- 
cluded, with the addition of the Komi-Permiak 
National Okrug. This provides an N for most 
purposes of 46 nationalities. It should be noted 
that a few relatively small groups share a na- 
tional territory with others, so that the total 
number of national areas in the analysis is 
38.35 Since this study examines the Russifica- 
tion only of that portion of each nationality 
residing within its official national territory, ex- 
cluded from the statistical analysis are such 
“non-native” groups as the Jews, Germans, 
Greeks, and Poles, as well as the “native” 
Crimean Tatars—all groups which do not now 
have a recognized national homeland within the 
USSR. 


a Joshua A. Fishman, “Language Maintenance and 
Language Shift,” 62. 

*"Tsentral’noe  statisticheskoe upravlenie, Trogi 
vsesoiuznol perepisi naselenila 1959 goda, 16 vols. 
(Moskva: “Gosstatizdat,” 1962-3). There is one vol- 
ume for the USSR as a whole and one for each Union 
Republic, 

® Specifically, in the North Caucasus one finds the 
bi-national Chechen-Ingush ASSR, Kabardino-Balkar 
ASSR, and Karachaevo-Cherkess AO, as well as the 
multi-ethnic Dagestani ASSR, for which six nationalities 
have been included in the analysis: Avarians, Dar- 
ginians, Laks, Lezghians, Kumyks and Nogais, 

*The Germans and Crimean Tatars did have na- 
tional territories until the Second World War, at which 
time the territories were abolished and the groups 
deported to Siberia and Central Asia. The Jews nomi- 
oally have their own Jewish Autonomous Oblast in 
the Far East as a cultural homeland, but the popula- 
tion of this province, which was formed in the late 
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The data are drawn directly from tables in 
the 1959 census report which list figures on na- 
tive language for each nationality residing in a 
given region. The populations of each national- 
ity are further subdivided according to two vari- 
ables: urban-rural and male-female. For each 
table category, the actual percentage of the given 
nationality that claims Russian or the tradi- 
tional national language as native is reported. 
Thus we do not have to contend with the 
problem of making inferences only from the 
“marginals” for the entire population on the 
urban-rural, male-female, and language vari- 
ables. 

In order to arrange these data so that they 
could be subjected to sophisticated statistical 
techniques, a somewhat unusual coding pro- 
cedure has been followed. The effective unit of 
analysis is not the nationality but rather the 
table cell. Each of the four table cells defined 
by the dichotomous urban-rural and male- 
female variables is treated as a separate case or 
observation. Since 46 nationalities are exam- 
ined, a total of 4 x 46 = 184 observations 
comprises the entire data to be analyzed. 

The coding procedure for the independent 
variables “urban-rural” and “male-female” is 
as follows. First, the two variables are coded 
according to the usual dummy variable pro- 
cedures: the quality “urban” is assigned a 
value of 1; “rural,” a value of 0. “Male” is 
coded 1; “female,” 0. Then each table cell 
(observation) is scored on the two variables. 
For example, the urban-male table cell is as- 
signed a value of 1 on the urban-rural variable 
and a value of 1 on the male-female variable; 
while the urban-female cell is assigned a value 
of 1 on the urban-rural variable and a value of 
0 on the male-female variable. A similar pro- 
cedure is followed in assigning values to each 
of the four observations for every nationality.*5 





1920’s (and formally designated the Jewish AO in 
1934) has never been dominated numerically by Jews 
and can hardly be considered a homeland of Soviet 
Jews. For a description of the founding of the Jewish 
AO and its population makeup, see Solomon Schwarz, 
“Birobidzhan: An Experiment in Jewish Colonization,” 
in Russian Jewry: 1917-1967, ed. Gregor Aronson 
et al. (New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1969), pp. 342- 
395, 

By excluding groups having no official homeland 
one is in effect controlling for a significant variable 
in the Soviet context: the amount of official recogni- 
tion granted the groups, which is associated with the 
granting of native-language schools, publications, and 
representation within the state and Party hierarchies. 
Simultaneously one is also focusing attention on 
population groups that are still relatively compactly 
settled within a traditional homeland, a factor that 
also hinders Russification. 

3 Moreover, each nationality is treated as if it 
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Conventional methods of coding aggregate 
data are employed in assigning values on the 
dependent variable (linguistic Russification). 
Each observation is assigned a value on the 
.dependent variable equal to the “per cent lin- 
_ guistically Russified” of the given population 
subgroup for the given nationality. For ex- 
ample, if 7.5 per cent of the urban males of a 


- given nationality were linguistically Russifled, 


the value of the dependent variable for the 
urban-male observation would be 7.5 per cent. 
Appropriate values are thus assigned to the 
urban-male, urban-female, rural-male, and 
rural-female observations for each nationality. 
The result of these procedures is a data set 
consisting of 184 observations on each of three 
variables: linguistic Russification, urban-rural, 
and male-female. In addition, other relevant 
variables have been coded for each population 
subgroup, e.g., “exposure to Russians,” tradi- 
tional religion, population size, and.so forth. 
The primary statistical technique used here 
is regression analysis, specifically ordinary 
least-squares regression techniques, including 
dummy-variable techniques in which some of 
the independent variables are dichotomous 
(dummies) and are assigned a value of 1 
or 0.2° Unless stated otherwise, all regression 
coefficients reported here are unstandardized.*” 





were equal in size and importance to others, and each 
' subcategory of the population is treated as if it, too, 
were equal in size with others defined by the in- 
dependent variables. The groups are not weighted 
according to population size because of the inordinate 
population sizes of a few groups such as the Ukrain- 
ians (37 million in 1959), Belorussians (8 million), 
and Uzbeks (6 million), which together account for 
60 per cent of the non-Russian population. The pro- 
liferation of small nationalities in the analysis might 
have been avoided if one wanted to focus on the 
larger or politically more important groups. How- 
ever, since this is the first systematic statistical analy- 
sis of these data, and since the census data were 
coded as part of a larger project examining various 
aspects of ethnic change in the Soviet Union, it was 
thought desirable to include all ethnic groups for 
which substantial statistical data could be gathered 
in both census and non-census sources. This meant 
taking all groups whose official national areas have 
Autonomous Oblast status or higher, as well as all 
major groups officially recognized as native to these 
regions. `- . 

“For a description of the use of dummy variables, 
see Jacob Cohen, “Multiple Regression as a General 
Data-Analytical System,” Psychological Bulletin, ‘70 
(1968), 426-443; and Potluri Rao and Roger L. Miller, 
Applied Econometrics (Belmont, Cal: Wadsworth, 
1971), pp. 88-99. 

* On the justification for using unstandardized rather 
than standardized coefficients see Hubert M. Blalock, 
Jr., “Causal Inferences, Closed Populations, and Mea- 
sures of Association,’ American Political Science Re- 
view, 61 (March, 1967), 130-136. 
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Analysis : 

- Urbanization and Russification. The first hy- 
pothesis states that urban non-Russians will be 
substantially more Russified that rural non- 
Russians. In examining the evidence for or 
against this proposition we must first recall that 
the theoretical variable we are measuring by 
the urban-rural indicator is social mobilization. 
We are assuming that urban residence and 
rural residence are proxy variables for “mobu- 
ized” and “unmobilized.” In viewing the rural 
population, however, we must recognize that 
our proxy is imperfect because some rural resi- 
dents will have originated in urban areas or 
will have had a substantial amount of education, 
high exposure to the mass media, and so forth. 
Conversely, some urban residents will be recent 
migrants to the city or will have had little edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, the available data should 
give an approximation of the basic impact of 
mobilization on Russification.** 

Preliminary evidence does tend to support 
the first hypothesis: on the average, only 1.2 
per cent of rural non-Russians are linguistically 
Russified, as opposed to 7.9 per cent of the 
urban non-Russians.®® Given the expectation 
that at least some rural inhabitants will not be 
native to rural areas (perhaps they will. be 
working in skilled or administrative positions) 
and that many ruralites will have received a 
good deal of schooling, this figure of 1.2 per 
cent is indeed low. Further investigation shows 
that of the 46 nationalities, 32 of the rural 
sub-groups are less than 1 per cent Russified; 
8 fall between 1 and 2 per cent; I is between 
2 and 3 per cent; and only 5 are greater than 
3 per cent Russifled (see Table 1). The five 
cases exceeding 3 per cent Russified are the 
Karelians (10.4%), Khakasy (7.8%), Altais 
(6.6%), Komi Permiaks (6.1%), and Ud- 
murts (3.2%). All of these groups have in 
common very high proportions of Russians in 
the rural populations of their official national 
areas, and an adherence to the Russian Ortho- . 
dox religion dating from their conversion dur- 
ing the Tsarist era. Nonetheless, only the Altais 
and Khakasy, small Turkic-language peoples in- 
habiting Western and Eastern Siberia respec- 
tively, showed much evidence of. linguistic 


* There are substantial data available pertaining to 
levels of education and the distribution of professional 
manpower among the nationalities, but these data are 
not directly cross-tabulated with language usage, and 


employment of them could lead to faulty “ecological 


inferences.” 

» All “averages” given in this paper are computed 
on the basis of group-level data. In addition, unless 
stated otherwise, all such figures will be based on the 
total N of 46 nationalities, 
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Table 1. Linguistic Russification of Non-Russian 
Groups Inhabiting their Official 
National Areas: 1959 
(Percentage Russified) 


Rural Urban Total 


Union REPUBLIC NATIONALITIES 
East Europe 
Ukrainians | 1.3 15.3 6.5 
Belorussians 1.4 22.4 6.8 
Moldavians 0.5 8.6 1.3 
Baltic : 
Estonians 0.2 1.2 0.7 
Latvians 1.0 2.0 1.5 
Lithuanians l 0.0 0.3 0.1 
Transcaucasus 
Georgians 0.1 11 0.4 
Armenians 0.1 1.3 0.7 
Azerbaidzhanis 0.1 2.1 0.8 
Central Asia 
Kazakhs 0.4 1.8 0.8 
Uzbeks 0.1 1.4 0.3 
Kirgiz 0.1 12 0.2 
Turkmenians 0.0 1.9 0.8 
Tadzhiks 0.1 1.7 0.4 
ASSR and AO NATIONALITIES 

(in RSFSR. unless indicated) 
Northwest 
Karelians 10.4 38.0 19.0 
Komi (Zyrians) 2.9 15.6 6.2 
Volga-Viatka 
Tatars 0.4 2.9 1.1 
Bashkirs 0.5 4.4 1.0 
Chuvash 0.7 15.6 2.5 
Mordvinians 1.5 21.6 2.7 
Mari 1.2 15.5 22 
Udmurts 3.2 22.7 6.8 
Komi Permiaks 6.1 21.9 7.6 
North Caucasus 
Kalmyks 1.6 2.5 1.8 
Chechens 0.1 1.9 0.3 
Ingush 0.2 2.8 90.5 
Kabardians 0.3 3.8 0.7 
Balkars 0.5 3.2 0.9 
Karachai 0.3 2.2 0.4 
Adyghe 0.6 4.9 1.0 
Cherkess 0.4 5.6 0.7 
N. Ossetians 0.6 5.0 2.0 
Avarians 0.1 3.2 0.4 
Lezghians 0.2 7.2 1.0 
Darginians 01 28 0.5 
Kumyks 0.2 2.0 0.8 
Laks 0.2 4.9 1.4 
Nogai 0.5 1.9 0.6 
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Table 1—continued 

Siberia 

Tuvinians 0.4 4.1 0.7 

Altais 6.6 35.0 8.4 

Khakasy 7.8 21.9 9.8 

Yakuts 0.7 7.3 1.8 

Buriats* LS. 20 32 

Others 

Karakalpaks (Uzbek SSR) 0.0 05 0.1 

Abkhazians (Georgian SSR) 0.5 6.5 2.4 

S. Ossetians (Georgian SSR) 0.1 10 0.0 
3 

MEAN LEVEL FOR ALL GROUPS: 1.2 7.9 R 


Source: Tsentral’noe statisticheskoe upravlenie, 
Itogi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1959 goda, 16 vols. 
(Moskva: “‘Gosstatizdat,” 1962-3), 

* Figures for the Buriats are based only on the 
Buriat ASSR. 


Russification before the Soviet era.“° While 
these cases disprove the assertion that urbani- 
zation is necessary for Russification, they are 
atypical. If these instances show that it is pos- 
sible for unmobilized populations to become 
Russified, the other 41 cases demonstrate that 
such rural Russification is highly exceptional. 
Urbanization does as a rule appear to be 
required for Russification to take place. More- 
over, in all groups the urban populations are 
more Russified than the rural, although the 
level of Russification of urban populations 
sometimes barely exceeds the rural. If we take 
the rural Russification level (1.2 per cent) as a 
base point, we may state that the mean “effect” 
of urban residence is to raise the level of Rus- 
sification by 6.7 percentage points. As a refer- 
ence point for later comparison, this “urban 
effect” may be represented by the following 
dummy-variable regression equation: 
P = 944 6.68%, + .60X: 
(86) (1.00) (1.00), 


B! = .190 


(std. err.) (Eq. 1) 


where 


y=Estimated mean percentage of non-Russians 
who claimed Russian as their native tongue in 
1959, 
X, = Urban-rural (1 if urban, 0 if rural), 
X, = Male-fermale (1 if male, 0 if female). 


*® According to the 1926 census report, 16.9 per 
cent of the rural Altais were Russified, while 7.9 per 
cent of the Khakass ruralites were Russifled. These 
figures are caiculated from the 1926 census report, 
Vsesoluznaia perepls’ naseleniia 1926 goda, 56 vols. 
(Moskva: Ts. S.U., 1928-1933). For figures extracted 
or derived from the 1926 and 1959 census reports 
page numbers will not be cited because it would have 
been far too cumbersome to record the pages from 
which figures (or bases of figures) for each nationality 
were derived. 
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Especially if we keep in view the probability 
of a time lag between initial settlement in the 
cities and Russification, the data show that ur- 
banization has a substantial impact on the 
Russification of non-Russians. Such a time lag 
might be understood in two ways. First, the 
adult: newly arriving in an urban setting will 
have an ethnic identity that is not very sus- 
ceptible to change in later years. Only his chil- 
dren, or younger persons in general (in the 
1959) census), are likely to show much evi- 
dence of Russification. Quite probably an inter- 
mediate stage of bilingualism will be tra- 
versed.*4 Second, younger persons will be more 
highly exposed to Russian through schools and 
more motivated to learn Russian to increase 
their job opportunities than will their less edu- 
cated parents who are already established in 
careers. Either interpretation is supported by 
the data in Table 2, Among older persons, 
Russification is only a few percentage points 


Table 2. Percentage of Non-Russians Who Claim 
Their National Language as Their Native 


Language, by Age: 1959s 
ie Residence Difference 
Rural Urban (Rural minus Urban) 

0-9 96.6 84.7 11.9 
10-19 96.1 85.1 11.0 
20-24 96.2 90.0 j 6.2 
25-29 96.8 91.6 5.2 
30-34 96.7 91.6 5.1 
35-39 96.6 91.1 5.5 
40-44 96.7 91.1 5.6 
45-49 97.0 92.1 4.9 
50-54 97.2 92.7 4.5 
55-59 97.3 93.3 4.0 
60-69 97.4 94.1 3.3 
70+ 97.5 95.0 2.5 





a N=35. The figures are not the “percentage Russi- 
fied” because available age-specific data only record 
the percentage claiming the national language as na- 
tive. The table entries are an unweighted mean of the 
35 groups for whom age-specific data are available in 
the 1959 census volumes for the SSSR, pp. 211-225, 
and RSFSR, pp. 388-409. Furthermore, the figures 
pertain to the “areas of principal settlement” of each 
national group rather than to either the official native 
republic or the entire USSR. 


4 Uriel Weinreich, Languages in Contact: Findings 
and Problems (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1953), 
p. 94. I have not undertaken a detailed examination 
of generational differences in Russification because of 
certain imperfections in the reported data. All age- 
specific figures on language usage pertain to the 
somewhat loosely defined “areas cf primary settle- 
ment” of the ethnic groups. As a rule, these areas 
are congruent with neither the official natlonal areas 
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greater in urban than in rural areas. Among 
younger persons, however, there is a substan- 
tial difference. The data do support a time-lag 
hypothesis. In fact, however, because we have 
no data on length of residency in urban areas 
of younger and older persons, this explanation 
is only tentative. Even so, recognition of the time 
lag does keep us from concluding that low 
overall levels of Russification among the non- 
Russian urban populations necessarily indicate 
the ineffectiveness of urbanization. 

Exposure to Russians and Russification. The 
second hypothesis suggested that the amount of 
contact with Russians might help explain the 
levels of Russification experienced by non-Rus- 
sian groups. As an initial effort to assess the 
impact of “exposure to Russians” on the Rus- 
sification of non-Russians, one may fit an addi- 
tive regression model of the following form: 


Ê = ~ 1.57 +3.42X, + 60X2+ 11%; 
(.94) (1.13) (93) (02) 
Rt = 292 (Eq. 2) 
where 


Ŷ = Estimated percentage of non-Russians linguisti- 
cally Russified in 1959, 
X, = Urban-rural, X= Male-female, 
X,=Exposure to Russians: Percentage of the total 
population of the (urban or rural) region who 
are Russians. 


Comparing the R? of this model with that in 
Equation 1, we observe an increment of .102, 
ie., a 10 percentage point increase, in the propor- 
tion of variance accounted for. However, the 
goal here is not to exhaust the explanation of 
variance in the dependent variable but rather to 
examine the impact of particular hypothesized 
factors. 
From Equation 2 we can observe that an in- 
crease of one percentage point in Russian ex- 
posure is associated with an increment of .11 
percentage points in the linguistic Russification 
of. the native population. Furthermore, once 





nor the entire USSR. As a result, the age-specific 
figures tend to confound the effects of geographical 
mobility with: other factors, and it is impossible to 
employ the age-specific figures in conjunction with the 
“exposure to Russians” variable (except for a few 
groups for whom the recorded “area of primary settle- 
ment” happens to coincide with the official national 
area). °t 

j a Since the addition of any new variable to a 
regression model js likely to increase the amount of 
variance accounted for (the R*), the statistic R? is 
generally more appropriate than R* for agsessing the 
incremental change in the variance accounted for by 
the addition of a new variable to an equation. R? 
is derived from R° but includes a correction or ad- 
justment to R? depending upon the number of cases 
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“exposure” is controlled, there is still a residual 
effect of urban residence amounting to 3.4 per- 
centage points. Thus the urban-rural differences 
in levels of Russification cannot be accounted 
for solely by differences in levels of exposure 
to Russians but involve separate contributions 
by both mobilization and exposure. Because the 
two independent variables are intercorrelated, 
however, it is impossible to specify precisely 
how much of the variance or increment in 
Russification should be attributed to each vari- 
able.4® But one can specify the joint or inter- 
action effect of the two variables. 

Hypothesis 2a suggests that the “exposure 
effect” should be far greater among urban than 
among rural non-Russians, because urbanites 
are more susceptible to Russification than are 
ruralites. In statistical terms, this urban-rural 
difference in Russification may be understood 
as resulting from an interaction between ex- 
posure and urban-rural residence. Accordingly, 
to examine the possible urban-rural differences, 
separate regressions of Russification onto “Rus- 
sian exposure” were computed for urban and 
rural populations. These are shown in Equa- 
tions 3a and b.# 


Urban 
P= — 05+ .79X;+.15X_ F? =.119 (Eq. 3a) 
(2.39) (1.82) (04) 
Rural 
f = — 40+ .42X,+.06X3 B= 316 (Eq. 3b) 
(35) (39) (01), 
where 


Y=Estimated percentage of non-Russians lin- 
guistically Russified in 1959, 
X, = Male-female, X: = Exposure to Russians. 


Two features of these equations merit attention. 
First of all, as hypothesized, the impact of 


and variables in the equation. In effect, the adjust- 
ment penalizes the researcher who is working with a 
small N or a large number of regressors (relative to 
the N), On the derivation and justification for R, 
see Rao and Miller, Applied Econometrics, pp. 20-21. 

a See Robert A. Gordon, “Issues in Multiple Re- 
gression,” American Journal of Sociology, 73 (March, 
1968), 592-616, 
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exposure to Russians is much greater on urban 
than on rural non-Russians. An increase of 10 
percentage points in the Russian proportion of 
the population is associated with a 1.5 per- 
centage point rise in linguistic Russification of 
urban non-Russians but with only a 0.6 per- 
centage point rise among rural residents.*5 

Second, the predicted level of Russification 
when “exposure to Russians” is zero also ap- 
proximates zero. This result tends to validate 
the assumption that only where there is direct 
exposure to Russians do natives become lin- 
guistically Russified. Properly speaking, of 
course, one should not extrapolate the relation- 
ships in Equations 3a and b beyond the range 
of values actually represented in the inde- 
pendent variables. For example, in only two 
urban populations do Russians comprise less 
than 10 per cent: Armenia (4.5 per cent) and 
South Ossetia (7.2 per cent). To keep from 
making erroneous extrapolations, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the range and distribu- 
tion of the “Russian percentages” of the urban 
and rural populations. These are provided in 
Tables 3 and 4. 


Table 3. Russians as a Percentage of the Urban 
and Rural Populations of the Non-Russian 
Areas: 1959, Summary Statistics 


Mean Median Minimum Maximum. 
Urban E 52.4 4.5 87.5 
Rural 22.5 18.9 0.9 67.8 


“This “interaction model” might be constructed 
by creating a new interaction term equal to the 
product of “exposure” (X,) and “urban-rral” (X;,) 
and adding it to Equation 2. It is also appropriate, 
however, to split the sample and to run separate re- - 
gression analyses on the relevant population sub- 
groups (here, urban and rural). Ses Rao and Miller, 
Applied Econometrics, pp. 148-150; and Emanuel 
Melichar, “Least-Squares Analysis of Economic Sur- 
vey Data,” American Statistical Association, Proceed- 
ings of the Business and Economic Statistics Section, 
1965, p. 379. 

The product-moment correlation between Russian 
exposure and linguistic Russification is .37 for the 
urban and .57 for the rural groups. 


Table 4. Russians as a Percentage of the Urban and Rural Populations of the Non-Russian 
Areas: 1959, Distributions* 


Russian percentage of the population 


0-9 10-19 20-29 
Urban 2 4 2 8 
Rural 13 7 4 5 


30-39 


40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-89 
1 5 4 7 5 
3 2 4 0 0 


a Cell entries are the number of cases falling into the given range. 
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In summarizing the above analysis, we may 
conclude that exposure to Russians has a sig- 
nificant impact on the Russification of non- 
Russians in urban areas but relatively little 
effect on rural non-Russians.*¢ The hypothesis 
of greater receptivity to Russification among 
urbanites thus appears to be supported. When 
one considers that the average Russian per- 
centage of the rural populations of the national 
areas is about 22, while the average Russian 


percentage of the urban populations is 52, one 


can project that Russification of the urban non- 
Russian is accelerated both by his higher ex- 
posure to Russians and by his greater sus- 
ceptibility to Russification. 

The assertion that Russian exposure has less 


` of an impact in rural than in urban areas does 


not mean simply that rural areas have smaller 
proportions of Russians in them than do urban 
areas but that for a given level of exposure 
to Russians, ruralites are less likely to become 
Russified than urbanites. The actual magnitude 
of this difference may be estimated (from 
Equations 3a and b), for example, for the 
hypothetical case in which 50 per cent of the 
urban and 50 per cent of the rural population 
are Russians. In this instance, about 7.5 per 
cent of the urban natives would be linguistically 
Russified, while about 3 per cent of the rural 
natives would be Russified. 

The test of the effect of exposure to Rus- 
sians on the Russification process thus under- 
lines the importance that social mobilization 
has in that process. It would be inappropriate, 
however, to attempt to assess the relative con- 
tributions of “urbanization” and “exposure” to 
Russification. Exposure to Russians does ap- 
pear to be necessary if Russification is to take 
place among both rural and urban residents. 
Yet exposure alone has but a minimal influence 
on the Russification of non-mobilized natives. 
In other words, neither factor is very effective 
without the other. Nevertheless, the cases of a 
few nationalities demonstrate that over a long 
stretch of time ruralites can be assimilated. 
That there is a moderate correlation between 
exposure to Russians and Russification of rural 
natives would also support this conclusion. 


“Note that the lower impact of Russian exposure on 
Russification in rural areas is gauged by the relative 
sizes of the unstandardized regression coefficients, not 
the standardized coefficients. Indeed, the correlation 
between Russian exposure and Russification is higher 
in the rural than in the urban areas. Consequently, 
Russian exposure accounts for a greater proportion 
of the variance in Russification of rural populations 
ay per cent) than of urban populations a per 
cent 
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Table 5. Mean Levels of Linguistic Russification 
of Male and Female Non-Russians, 1959 


(Percentage Russified) 
Residence 
"Urban Rural 
Males 8.3 1.4 
Females 7.5 1.0 
Difference 0.8 0.4 


s N=46, Cell entries are the unweighted mean level 
of Russification of the populations of each nationality 
falling into the given category. 


Sex Differences in Russification. The evi- 
dence for the third hypothesis generally con- 
firms the expectation that men will be more 
highly Russified than women (see Table 5). 
On the average, urban men are .8 percentage 
points more Russified than urban women, while 
rural men are .4 percentage points more Russi- 
fied than rural women. Given the small size of 
the average male-female differences, we shall 
not devote much attention to this phenomenon. 
In retrospect, it is probably erroneous to ex- 
pect much difference between males and fe- 
males in native language, especially since the 
participation of Soviet women in the labor force 
is fairly high and since the modal marital pat- 
tern is ethnic homogeneity in the family. 

The male-female variable has been left in the 
regression equations presented thus far for two 
reasons. First, although one could simply com- 
bine or ignore the male-female categories for 
purposes of analysis, the sex variable is theo- 
retically important. Second, as long as leaving 
the variable in the equations does not distort 
the magnitudes of the relationships between 
other independent variables and the dependent 
variable, no harm is done. In short, the male- 
female variable qualifies as what Rao and 
Miller have labeled a “superfluous variable” 
which may properly be included in the anal- 
ysis.*7 


Rao and Miller, Applied Econometrics, pp. 35- 
38. For a similar argument see also Ronald J. Wonna- 
cott and Thomas H. Wonnacott, Econometrics (New 
York: Wiley, 1970), pp. 65-66. We should add that 
the contribution of the male-female variable to the 
over-all R? is extremely small. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ferences highly consistently support the hypothesis: 
among rural populations, men are more Russified than 
women in 36 of the 46 cases, while in the other 10 
cases the male-female differences are negligible (less 
than one-tenth of a percentage point); among urban 
populations, men are more Russified than women in 
34 of the 46 cases, while (contrary to expectations) 
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Religious Heritage and Russification. Earlier, 
it was proposed that a “Muslim ethnic ideol- 
ogy” may mediate between certain dynamic 
factors affecting Russification and the actual 
emergence of Russification. Muslims as a group 
tend to resist Russification. Although one can- 
not necessarily identify an ideology especially 
receptive to Russification among non-Muslims 
taken as a whole, one would expect their shar- 
ing of a religious heritage with Russians (this 
would apply particularly to Orthodox groups) 
to reduce the likelihood of an inherited or en- 
during opposition to Russification (other things 
being equal).*® Therefore, in statistical terms 
the Russification impact of both mobilization 
and exposure to Russians should be much 
smaller for Muslims than for non-Muslims. In- 
deed at first glance the data do tend to support 
this hypothesis: on the average, 3.6 per cent of 
the urban Muslims are Russified, compared 
with a figure of 12.6 per cent for the urban 
non-Muslims; the corresponding figures for the 
rural populations are 0.3 per cent for Muslims 
and 2.3 per cent for non-Muslims. 

One might surmise that these initial figures 
refiect not the differential receptivity of Muslim 
and non-Muslim populations to Russification 
but rather differences in actual contact with 
Russians. In fact, however, the correlation be- 
tween exposure to Russians and traditional re- 
ligion is almost nil. On the average, there is 
virtually no difference in current levels of ex- 
posure for Muslims and non-Muslims in urban 
areas. On the other hand, in rural areas there 
is some correspondence, in the expected direc- 
tion, between exposure and traditional religion. 
But even this relationship is weak.*® In brief, 
differences in Russification between Muslims 
and non-Muslims cannot be accounted for in 
terms of differential levels of exposure to Rus- 
sians. 

Evidently, the Muslim/non-Muslim differ- 
ences in Russification levels occur despite simi- 
lar levels of exposure to Russians. This evi- 
dence supports the hypothesis that Muslims and 
non-Muslims are not equally susceptible to 
Russification—even when exposed to the same 
“conditions” defined by level of mobilization 


women are more Russified than men in 9 cases, and 
in the 3 remaining cases the differences are negligible. 
These totals are subject to a certain amount of round- 
ing error in computing of percentages. 

*The special susceptibility of (former) Orthodox 
groups to Russification (upon becoming mobilized) 
Za aa noted by Armstrong, “The Ethnic Scene,” 
p. 16. 

* The product-moment correlation between ‘“Muslim- 
non-Muslim” and “exposure to Russians” is .06 for 
urban residents and —.21 for rural. - 
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and exposure to Russians. As a further test of 
this hypothesis (Hypothesis 4), we may ex- 
amine the residual difference between the level 
of Russification predicted from Equation 3a 
and the level actually displayed by each na- 
tionality; these residuals when cross-tabulated 
with religion will show how the inclusion of a 
“religion variable” in the model might affect the 
explanation of Russification. While the religion 
variable could simply be introduced into the 
model and its effects tested directly without 
going through this intermediate step, a look at 
the residuals should give a better feel for the 
statistical procedures employed here. 

Table 6 presents the residuals for- the urban 
residents only. The general relationship between 
the residuals and traditional religion is sum- 
marized in Table 7, which indicates the num- 
ber of groups falling above or below the esti- 
mated levels of Russification—regardless of 
how far they may deviate from the estimate. 
That traditional religion has a strong impact on 
Russification is clear: 22 out of 23 Muslim 
nationalities are less Russified than predicted 
on the basis of exposure to Russians; while 14 
out of 17 Orthodox groups are more Russified 
than predicted. Of the remaining six cases, the 
three Buddhist groups fall below the predicted 
levels, as do the three non-Orthodox but Chris- 
tian Baltic nationalities. 

In summary, Muslims as a group do not 
appear to be very susceptible to Russification, 
while except for the Georgians, North Os- 
setians, and Yakuts, the Orthodox groups ap- 
pear to be much more susceptible. Whether one 
should attribute the scores of the Baltic nations 
to “religion” or rather to their relatively recent 
annexation to the USSR and strong traditions 
of resistance to Russification cannot be deter- 
mined from these data; undoubtedly various 
factors are working simultaneously.®° The case 


“John A. Armstrong has labeled the Baltic nations, 
along ‘with the Georgians, Moldavians, Finns and 
Poles, as “state nations”: “nationalities with strong 
traditions of national identity, including distinctive Jan- 
guages, well-developed cultures, and distinctive his- 
torical traditions” (Armstrong, “The Ethnic Scene,” 
p. 21). Thus, the Balts are likely to maintain an 
ethnic ideology strongly distinguishing themselves from 
Russians. | 

In fact, a more general case may be made that 
groups with Union Republic status should be better 
able than groups of lesser status to preserve their 
ethnic identities because of (a) their relatively greater 
access to native-language schools and other cultural 
facilities; (b) their (usually) relatively rich and 
long-established literary traditions and histories of 
independence from Russian rule; (c) their relatively 
large population and territorial size, their location 
on the periphery of the USSR, and their social and 
economic diversity, which give them more of a claim . 


Table 6. Comparison of Actual Levels of Linguistic Russification with Estimates Based 
on ‘‘Exposure to Russians’’: 1959. 


Urban Populations Only i 


(1} (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Russian Actualpercent Expected Difference: Dominant 
per cent of of natives bes cent actual minus traditional 
population Russifled ussified „expected (2-3) religion 


UNION REPUBLIC GROUPS 
East Europe 


Ukrainians 29.9 15.3 4.7 10.6 Orthodox 
Belorussians 19.4 22.4 3.2 19.2 Orthodox 
Moldavians 30.4 8.6 4.8 3.8 Orthodox 
Baltic 
Latvians 34.5 2.0 5.4 —3,4 Lutheran 
Lithuanians 17.0 0.3 2.8 —-2,5 Catholic 
Estonians 30.8 1.2 4.9 —3.7 Lutheran 
Transcaucasus 
Georgians 19.0 1.1 3.1 ~2.0 Orthodox 
Armenians 4.5 1.3 1.0 K Near to Orthodox 
Azerbaidzhanis 24.9 2.1 4.1 —~2.0 Islamic 
Central Asia ss 
Kazakhs 57.6 1.8 8.8 —7 Islamic 
Uzbeks 33.4 1.4 5.2 — 3,8 Islamic 
Kirgi 51.8 1.2 7.9 ~6.7 Islamic 
Turkmenians 35.5 1.9 5.6 —3,7 Islamic 
Tadzhiks 35.4 1.7 5.5 — 3.8 Islamic 
ASSR AND AO Groups 
Northwest : 
Karelians 72.6 38.0 11.0 27.0 Orthodox 
Komi 59.2 -15.6 9.0 6.6 Orthodox 
Volga-Viatka 
Tatars 61.0 2.9 9.3 —6.4 Islamic 
Bashkirs 63.8 4.4 9.7 —5,3 Islamic 
Chuvash 53.0 15.6 8.1. 7.5 Orthodox 
Mari 75.8 15.5 11.4 4,1 Orthodox 
Mordvinians 82.3 21.6 12.4 9.2 Orthodox 
Udmurts i 74.1 22.7 11.2 11.5 Orthodox 
Komi-Permiaks 39.2 21.9 6.1 15.8 Orthodox 
Caucasus = 
Kalmyks 60.2 2,9 9.2 —5.7 Buddhist 
Chechens 77.5 1.9 11.7 —9 8 Islamic 
Ingush 77.5 2.8 11.7 —8,9 Islamic 
ars 69.3 3.2 10.5 —7.3 Islamic 
Kabardians 69.3 3.8 — 10.5 6,7 Islamic 
Karachai 78.4 2.2 11.8 —9.7 Islamic 
Cherkess 78.4 5.6 11.8 —6§,2 Islamic 
Adyghes 85.4 4.9 12.8 —7 9 Islamic 
N. Ossetes 50.3 ` 5.0 Tad — 2.7 Orthodox 
S. Ossetes Tee 1.0 1.1 — 1 Islamic 
Abkhazians 36.5 6.5 5.7 8 Orthodox 
Avarians 43.3 3.2 6.7 —3,5 Islamic 
Darginians 43.3 2.8 6.7 —3,9 Islamic 
Lezghians 43.3 7.2 6.7 5 Islamic 
Laks 43.3 4.9 6.7 —1.8 Islamic 
Kumyks 43.3 2.0 6.7 —4,7 Islamic 
Nogais 43.3 1.9 6.7 —4,8 Islamic 
Siberia i 
Yakuts 72.8 7.3 11.0 —3.7 Orthodox 
Altais 87.5 35.0 13.2 1.8 Orthodox 
Khakasy 85.3 21.9 12.8 9.1 Orthodox 
Tuvinians 79.5 4.1 12.0 —7.9 Buddhist 
Burtats 84.5 12.0 27 — 7 Buddhist 
Central Asia 
Karakalpaks 13.4 ee 2:3 —1.8 Islamic 





* The figures pertain only to the official national areas of the groups. The “estimated” per cent Russified 
(Column 3) is from Equation 3a. Male-female estimates are averaged to obtain the estimates in Column 3. 
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Table’7. Nationalities Exceeding or Falling Short of Levels of Russification Predicted 
According to Exposure to Russians, by Traditional Religion, 195% 


(Urban Populations Only) 
Religion 
Other 
Orthodox Christian Muslim Buddhist All 
Exceeding predicted 14 0 1 0 15 
Below predicted 3 22 3 31 


* Cell entries are the number of groups exceeding or falling short of the predicted levels of Russification and 


are derived from Table 6. 


of the Armenians is interesting because, once 
their low exposure to Russians (in their own 
republic) is statistically controlled, they appear 
slightly more Russified than might be expected. 
Nonetheless, their “deviation” is rather small 
and could perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that since the Armenians are so highly 
mobile geographically, a certain percentage of 
the “returnees” from the RSFSR retain Rus- 
sian as a native tongue.®! 


to nationhood; and finally, (d) the prestige associated 
with being termed a “nation.” This greater ability of 
Union Republic nationalities to preserve their identities 
has been proposed by Vardys, “Communism and Na- 
tionalities,” 13, and has been suggested by Armstrong 
for the Ukrainian case. See John A. Armstrong, 
Ukrainian Nationalism, 2nd ed. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1963), p. 306. Avtorkhanov also 
distinguishes the Union Republics, where native cadres 
tend to predominate numerically in leadership posi- 
tions, from the Autonomous Republics and Oblasts, 
where non-indigenous personnel predominate. The 
former are termed “self-governing” republics; the lat- 
ter, “governed.” See Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, The 
Communist Party Apparatus (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1966), p. 173. Although the argument here would sug- 
gest the importance of examining the impact of “official 
status” on ethnic identity change, this factor is not 
treated here because, from a statistical standpoint, 
the test of the “impact of status” is extremely complex. 

= The cases of the three Buddhist groups may each 
have different explanations. The Tuvinians entered 
the USSR only after World War II and therefore have 
not had a long time for Russianization to have an inr 
pact. The Buriasts, on the other hand, do show a rela- 


tively high level of Russification (12 per cent of the 


urban population) and fall very nearly at the predicted 
level of Russification. Certainly in contrast to the 
Muslims with equally high levels of Russians exposure, 
they are rather highly Russifled. The Kalmyks are one 
of the nationalities banished by Stalin for alleged col- 
laboration with the German invaders in World War II. 
Although I shall not attempt to explain their high 
resistance to Russification, it should be noted that 
they are barely Russified despite the fact that of all 
the groups examined here, as of 1970 the Kalmyks 
showed the highest level of knowledge of Russian as 
a second language. See “Census Data: Age, Education, 
Nationality,” The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
23, No. 16 (May 18, 1971), 16-17. 


Since the preceding analysis has indicated 
that religion should account for a significant 
proportion of the unexplained variance in Rus- 
sification, and because it does appear to be. 
theoretically important, we have introduced it 
into the model. We have included only a single 
dummy variable for “Muslim/ non-Muslim” in 
the equation. Given the relationships in Table 
7, we should perhaps be wary of lumping all 
non-Muslims into a single category. But we are 
primarily interested in the extent to which 
Muslims differ from other Soviet ethnic groups. 
Equation 4 presents the new regression of the 
combined urban and rural populations. 


Ê =m 1.41 + 3.66X; + .60X: + 10%; — 5.61 X4 
(.99) (1.01) (84) = (.02) (.84), 
R! = 430 (Eq. 4) 
where l 


f=Estimated percentage of non-Russians lin- 
guistically Russified in 1959, 
X, = Urban-rural, X; = Male-female, X; = Exposure 
to Russians, 


and 


Xı m Muslim/non-Muslim (1 if Muslim, 0 if non- 
Muslim). 


The new term for “religion” adds about 14 
percentage points to the amount of variance 
accounted for by the additive model (compare 
with Equation 2). 

Our chief interest is in examining the incre- 
mental change in Russification associated sta- 
tistically with the Muslim religion, once “ex- 
posure to Russians” is controlled. Here one 
may replicate the earlier procedure of ex- 
amining urban and rural populations separate- 
ly. These results are presentéd in Equations 
5a and b. 
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Urban 
Y = 4.39 -+ .79Xy + .16X4 — 10.30% 
(2.14) (1.46)  (.03) (1.47) 
R? = 429 (Eq. 5a) 
Rural 
f = 50 + .42X, + 06X2 — 1.47X1 
(.41) (36 (01) (.37), 
Ri = 413 (Eq. 5b) 
where 


Î=Estimated percentage of non-Russians lin- 
guistically Russified in 1959, 
X; = Male-female, 
X: = Exposure to Russians, 
X,= Muslim/non-Muslim. 


Once again, adding the new term for religion 
increases the goodness of fit: the increment to 
the R? for the urban populations is .310, while 
for the rural it is .097 (compare with Equa- 
tions 3a and b). From these new equations one 
may now estimate the magnitude of the “Mus- 
lim effect” on Russification: on the average, 
urban Muslims are 10.30 percentage points less 
Russified than urban non-Muslims, while rural 
Muslims are 1.47 percentage points less Russi- 
fied than rural non-Muslims—with exposure to 
Russians held constant. Thus Hypothesis 4 ap- 
pears to be supported: Muslims are less sus- 
ceptible to Russification than other nationalities 
in both urban and rural settings, regardless of 
the level of contact with Russians. 

To measure the actual differences in the im- 
pact of exposure to Russians on the Russifica- 
tion of Muslims and non-Muslims one must 
proceed in a slightly different way. In Equa- 
tions 5a and b a single regression coefficient 
for “exposure to Russians” was imposed on the 
urban Muslims and non-Muslims, and another 
single coefficient on the rural Muslims and non- 
Muslims. In effect, this assumed that the rela- 
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tionship between exposure to Russians, religion, 
and Russification is additive (within the rural 
and urban areas taken separately). But to test 
further the hypothesis about the differential 
susceptibility of Muslims and non-Muslims to 
Russification (within the urban and rural areas 
taken separately), separate regression coeff- 
cients may instead be calculated for Muslims 
and non-Muslims. Without presenting the entire 
set of estimating equations here, the results of 
this procedure are summarized in Table 8. 

Table 8 clearly shows that in both urban and 
rural areas, the effect of exposure to Russians 
on the Russification of Muslims is exceedingly 
small. An increase of 1 percentage point in the 
proportion of Russians is concomitant with an 
increase of only .031 percentage points in the 
Russification of urban Muslims, and only a 
minuscule .008 percentage points in the Russi- 
fication of rural Muslims. This contrasts with 
the comparable regression coefficients for non- 
Muslims of .223 in the urban and .079 in the 
rural populations. These results lend further 
support to the fourth hypothesis: Muslims are 
not very susceptible to Russification, either 
absolutely or by contrast with other Soviet 
ethnic groups. The impact of mobilization on 
Russification is much smaller (absolutely) on 
Muslims than on non-Muslims. And the effect 
of a given change in the exposure to Russians 
on urban and rural Muslims is only about one- 
tenth as strong as for non-Muslims. 

I have proposed that the Muslim/ non-Muslim 
differences are the result of a Muslim ethnic 
ideology that inhibits Russification. Other 
plausible explanations, however, merit atten- 
tion. First, Muslim contact with Russians may 
not have been as prolonged as that of non- 
Muslims. Second, Muslim contact with Rus- 
sians may not have been as intensive as that 
of non-Muslims. 

At first glance, the evidence ‘that Muslims 


Table 8. The Impact of Exposure to Russians on the Russification of Nationalities in their Official 
Areas by Urban-Rural and Religious Differences: 1959" 


Urban 
Religion: 
Muslim Non-Muslim 
Coefficient 
b .031 .223 
B .355 .551 


Rural 
All Muslim Non-Muslim All 
. 146 .008 .079 .064 
370 560 628 567 


a The coefficients represent regressions of “percentage of natives linguistically Russified” onto “Russian per 
centage of the population,” with sex controlled. A separate equation was computed for each urban-rural by 
religion combination, The b’s are unstandardized partial regression coefficients. The 6’s are beta weight: 


(standardized partial regression coefficients). 
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have not had as enduring a contact with 
Russians might well seem to account for our 
statistical results. Most of the Central Asian 
and North Caucasian Muslim groups came 
under control of the Russian empire only in 
the nineteenth century, while most of the non- 
Muslims were incorporated in the previous few 
centuries. Yet examination of the cases of the 
Muslims of the Volga region (Tatars and Bash- 
kirs), who have had almost as enduring a re- 
lationship with Russians as have their neigh- 
boring non-Muslims, tends to reaffirm our argu- 
ment. As we may observe in Table 6 (above), 
the Tatar and Bashkir mobilized populations 
have levels of Russification of 2.9 and 4.4 per 
cent respectively, in contrast with figures rang- 
ing from 15.5 to 22.7 per cent for neighboring 
Orthodox groups. 

We may also illustrate this point by looking 
at Kazakh communities that have had long ex- 
posure to Russians. Kazakhs residing in Oren- 
burg Province in the RSFSR show a low 
Russification level despite extensive contact 
with Russians lasting over two centuries: ur- 
banized Kazakhs in Orenburg Province show 
a level of Russification of 3.2 per cent; rural 
Kazakhs, 2.7 per cent. Similarly, Kazakhs re- 
siding in the heavily Russianized provinces of 
the Kazakh SSR, including those provinces 
long settled by Russians, show very little Rus- 
sification. For example, in the Virgin Islands 
Territory 2.2 per cent of the urban and 1.0 
per cent of rural Kazakhs were Russified as 
of 1959. Even in North Kazakhstan Province, 
where Russians comprised nearly 80 per cent 
of the urban population (and Kazakhs merely 
5 per cent), only 4.1 per cent of the urban 
Kazakhs were linguistically Russified.5? 

A second plausible alternative explanation 
of our results has more general importance. In 
the past, definite “native” and “colonist” quar- 
ters existed in the old cities of many non- 
Russian areas. In rural areas as well, natives 
and colonists usually had restricted contact 
with one another. Our measure of “exposure 
to Russians” probably exaggerates the actual 
level of contact between natives and Russians 
even today—especially in rural areas, where 
most villages and collective farms are likely to 
be more ethnically homogeneous than the gross 
percentages for the entire rural area would sug- 
gest. This limitation might create two types of 
distortion in the results. First, if residential 
segregation in both urban and rural areas tends 


“Even these rough comparisons can only be sug- 
gestive, however, since one might still pose the argu- 
ment that it is the combination (interaction) of dura- 
tion and extent of contact that accounts for the results. 
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to be greater in Muslim than in non-Muslim 
areas, the measure of “exposure to Russians” 
overestimates the actual amount of contact be- 
tween Muslims and Russians more than it over- 
estimates the level of contact between non- 
Muslims and Russians. Second, if, as seems. 
likely, residential segregation is more common 
in rural than in urban areas, the measure of 
“exposure to Russians” exaggerates the level of 
contact between rural natives and Russians 
more than it overstates the level of contact be- 
tween urban natives and Russians. Hence the 
higher “impact of exposure” on urbanites and 
non-Muslims than on ruralites and Muslims 
may partly reflect the currently available mea- 
sures rather than the greater susceptibility of 
urbanites and non-Muslims to Russification. 

In brief, the measure of exposure to Rus- 
sians does not fully correspond to the theoreti- 
cal argument made here: that the amount of 
contact with Russians affects Russification. 
Ideally, a measure of such contact should en- 
compass a variety of dimensions of contact, such 
as the frequency, duration, and social contexts 
of contact. Instead, the present measure only 
approximates the probability of such contacts 
at a single point in time on the basis of a 
single indicator. ` 

Only field investigation can generate the type 
of data required to validate fully our argument 
that Muslim ethnic ideology is the source of 
the Muslim/non-Muslim differences in Russifi- 
cation. In other words, we cannot completely 
discount the alternative explanations of the 
present results. Survey research now being con- 
ducted by Soviet scholars may shed additional 
light on this question, especially after sufficient 
comparative results are reported for different 
nationalities.°3 More detailed aggregate sta- 
tistics in the forthcoming 1970 census report 
may also provide further corroboration or 
qualifications of this argument. Until such new 
information becomes available, however, the 
mediating influence of a Muslim ethnic ide- 

S There have been a number of such reports con- 
cerning attitudes of Tatars and Russians towards 
mutual collaboration at the workplace, intermarriage, 
and inter-ethnic friendships. See, for example, Iu V. 
Arutiunian, “Opyt sotsial’no-etnicheskogo issiedovaniia 
(po materiialam Tatarskoi ASSR),” Sovetskaia etno- 
grafiia, 1968, No. 4, pp. 3—13; and O. L Shkaratan, 
“Etno-sotsial’naia struktura,” pp. 3-16. Brief reports 
of similar studies among other nationalities are to 
be found in L. M. Drobizheva, “O sotsial’noi odno- 
rodnosti respublik i razvitli natsional’nykh otnoshenii 
v SSSR,” Istorila SSSR, 1967, No. 1, pp. 67—82; and 
L. M. Drobizheva, “O sblizhenii urovnei kul’turnogo 
razvitiia soiuznykh respublik,” Istorila SSSR, 1969, 
No. 3, pp. 61-79. An extraordinary wealth of relevant 
data is presented also in Kholmogorov, Internatsion- 
aPnye cherty. / 
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ology stands as one alternative explanation of 
the Muslim resistance to Russification. The 
evidence supports the hypothesis that mobili- 
zation and exposure to Russians have a Russi- 


‘ficatory impact on Muslims and non-Muslims | 


alike, but that Muslims are much less sus- 
ceptible to Russification than non-Muslims. 


Conclusion 


Both urbanization and exposure to Russians 
have been shown to have a substantial impact 
on the Russification of Soviet minority na- 
tionalities. Exposure to Russians affects urban 
natives far more than rural natives, revealing 
that Russification is a function not only of the 
rélative proportions of Russians in the area, 
but of the weakening of traditional village ties 
and the exposure to modern technology, mass 
communications, and an urban life-style. 

In assessing the impact of urbanization on 
Russification, however, one must be aware that 
the magnitude of the “urbanization effect” 
measured here may be associated primarily 
with the particular level of urbanization now 
achieved by the non-Russian groups; that is, 
the impact of urbanization may be gradually 
increasing or decreasing over time. To obtain 
a longer perspective, let us Icok briefly at fig- 
ures comparing 1926 and 1959 levels of Russi- 
fication. 

Table 9 shows that between the two censuses 
there has been an increase in the average level 
of Russification of both urban and rural popu- 
lations.°4 The rural level has increased from 
.2 per cent Russified in 1926, to .7 per cent in 
1959; the urban has increased from 3.0 per 
cent Russified in 1926, to 5.6 per cent in 1959 
{see Table 9.B). The gain of .5 percentage 
points in the rural areas is not large and might 

,well be due in part to outmigration of Russified 
urban natives to serve in specialized or ad- 
ministrative jobs in the villages.’ But two long- 


“ The figures and generalizations presented here are 
not meant to be definitive. In individual cases, in fact, 
the increment in Russification since 1926 has been 
negligible and perhaps even negative. Groups such as 
the Ukrainians and Belorussians, for example, appear 
to be less Russified in 1959 than they were in 1926 
within the urban and rural populations taken sepa- 
rately. The methodology for making longitudinal com- 
parisons of ethnic assimilation is very complex and 
needs more attention. Particular problems are pre- 
sented by such factors as the changing borders of the 
Soviet Union, the disbandment of certain ethnic terri- 
tories between census periods, changing census defini- 
tions of nationality and native language, and changing 
criteria for classifying distinctive ethnic groups in the 
census reports. For a brief discussion of the last 
problem, see n. 59, below. In the calculations pre- 
sented in Table 9, only that portion of the nationality 
officially designated with the given national label in the 
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Table 9. Mean Percentage of Non-Russians Lingnisti- 
cally Russified: 1926 and 1959 (residents in their 


official national areas only} 
Rural Urban Total 
1926 1959 1926 1959 1926 1959 


A. Raw Mean Scores: All Groups in the USSR at the 

Given Time.» 
0.2 0.7 
(39) (42) 


1.3 
(42) 


0.3 
(39) 


2.9 5.8 
(34) (42) 


Mean 
(N) 
B. Comparable Mean Scores: All Groups in the 
USSR at Both Times’ 
Mean 0.2 0.7 1.6 
(N) 8 (37) (37) 


a Cases with extremely high scores at either the 1926 
or 1959 census dates are excluded from the table for 
both dates. These are: Belorussians, Karelians, Altais, 
Khakasy. If such cases are not excluded, then the dif- 
ferences between 1926 and 1959 mean scores are 
almost nil. - l 

b The N’s for the urban and rural categories differ in 
1926 because five groups had no recorded urban popu- 
lation in 1926 (Adyghes, Cherkess, Kalmyks, Kara- 
chais, and Komi Permiaks). The N’s for 1926 and 1959 
differ because (1) four groups were incorporated into 
the USSR during World War I (Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Tuvinians), (2) the Mordvinians did not 
have an official national area until 1928, and (3) the 
Crimean Tatars and Volga Germans lost their official 
territories during World War IT, and did not regain 
them. 

e In order to establish comparability between the 
1926 and 1959 figures, the means in this part of the 
table are based only on proups meeting the following 
criteria: (1) they had official territories at both census 
dates, (2) they had recorded population in the relevant 
category (e.g., urban) at both dates, and (3) they have 
not been excluded as “extreme scores.” Note that the 
1926 territories of the Ukraine, Belorussia, and 
Moldavia were considerably smaller than the present- 
day territories. We cannot take these or other border 
changes into account here, but should note that the 
annexations of new territory after World War II 
brought in persons with little Russification and would 
therefore tend to depress the 1959 Russification figures 
somewhat. 


5.6 
(32) 


0.3 
(37) 


3.0 
(32) 


census report has been included in the tabulation. 
Thus, for example, in calculating figures for the Volga 
Tatars in 1926, the Mishars and Kriashens are ex- 
cluded; but in the 1959 totals, Soviet statisticians have 
combined the Mishars and Kriashens with the Tatars, 
and Table 9 therefore relies upon the combined totals. 

= Of course, even if the percentage of natives 
Russified remains constant, the absolute mumbers 
may increase enormously because of population 
growth. However, the current aim is not to examine 
such numbers but to attempt to understand the pro- 
cesses of Russification by measuring the probability 
that a given non-Russian will be Russified under 
specified conditions (e.g, residence in an urban or 
rural setting). 
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term trends working together favor Russifica- 
tion: not only are natives becoming more 
sification, but the probability that the urban 
resident will be Russified also appears to be 
growing. The evidence of accelerated Russifica- 
tion among the youngest urban age cohorts (see 
Table 2, above) also supports such a conclu- 
sion, Thus, whether one examines the impact 
of urbanization at a single point in time or over 
a longer time span, the trend definitely favors 
the gradual Russification of the non-Russian 
nationalities.5¢ 

Nonetheless it should be kept in mind that 
on the whole non-Russians are still heavily con- 
centrated in the rural areas. Of the nationality 
group members residing within their official 
national territories, as of 1959 only the Ar- 
menians were over 50 per cent urbanized, with 
52.2 per cent residing in cities. Of the remain- 
ing non-Russian nationalities examined here, 
only the Estonians (46.9 per cent) and Lat- 
vians (46.7 per cent) were as much as 40 per 
urbanized, and thereby more available for Rus- 
cent urbanized. Indeed, of the 46 nationalities 
studied, only 9 were as much as 30 per cent 
urbanized in 1959-—at a time when 48 per cent 
of the entire population of the USSR lived in 
urban areas. Thus, although urbanization does 
contribute to Russification, the non-Russian na- 
tionalities are for the most ‘part barely ur- 
banized and have therefore scarcely felt the 
impact of Russification. 

As a further qualification to the current re- 
sults, we should note that we need to improve 
our measures of mobilization and ethnic identity 
before speaking conclusively of the Russifica- 
tion of non-Russians. The measures of “ex- 
posure to Russians” and “mobilization” both 
rely upon aggregate data that are not sensitive 
to the variety of social processes actually pres- 
ent. The measure of Russification effectively 
consists of a single indicator, native language. 
Fortunately, the 1970 census will reportedly 
offer systematic data on intermarriage rates. 
Furthermore, data on bilingualism (in addition 


“The present measures of the Russification effect of 
urban residence are still imperfect, however, because 
the levels of Russification among urbanites of dif- 
ferent nationalities are dependent partly upon the 
rates of recent migration of natives to the cities. 
Where recent urban immigration rates (of largely un- 
russified rural natives) have been high, one would 
expect the level of Russification displayed by urban 
residents to be low; where recent immigration rates 
have been low, the level’ of Russification of the 
urban residents should be high. Without information 
on the migration rates of specific nationalities, one 
cannot attempt to compensate for this factor. The 
1970 census results will offer some information on 
this when they become available. 
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to data on native language) will be provided 
for the first time. 

For the present, it must again be noted that 
even without their traditional national lan- 
guages, most non-Russians might well retain a 
separate ethnic consciousness. As primary ex- 
amples of this phenomenon, the cases of the 
“linguistically assimilated” Jews and Germans 
are sometimes mentioned by Soviet scholars. 
More important, however, other foci of ethnic 
attachment——aside from native language and 
the group label—-must be explored. For ex- 
ample, one prominent Soviet ethnographer has 
pointed up the importance of attachment to the 
native land: 


Finding itself in the course of many centuries on 
the same territory, “enlivening” this territory, a 
people begins to consider it “native,” and links 
with it its historical fate.” 


Such a bond’ between a historic community and 
a specific territory should be strong among a 
great number of Soviet nationalities—not ex- 
cluding some of the smallest, many of which 
have been among the staunchest opponents to 
Russification.58 

I also wish to emphasize that further investi- 
gation of the causes and consequences of 
ethnic identity change and preservation in the 
USSR is needed. In searching for causes, it is 
especially important to recognize that the course 
of ethnic assimilation in the Soviet Union can- 
not simply be extrapolated from past or cur- 
rent demographic trends. Ethnic processes de- 
pend not only upon certain relatively intract- 
able demographic, cultural, or historical fac- 
tors, but also upon official policies designed to 
manipulate these and other factors toward de- 
sired ends. It has not been my purpose to 
examine the goals or results of such conscious 
policy decisions. Rather I have only suggested 
that one should not exaggerate the singlemind- 
edness of Soviet leaders toward the liquida- 
tion of ethnic differences. They have placed 
severe restraints on the expression of distinc- 
tive ethnic values; and they have acted quickly 
and sternly against any evidence of nationalism 
among the non-Russians. But to some extent, 
the growth of national consciousness and the 
consolidation of ethnic communities in the 
USSR has been an intentional product of offi- 
cial efforts to break down narrower tribal or 
regional loyalties or, in the case of Muslims 


“V. L Kozlov, Dinamika chislennosti narodov, 
p. 29. The quotation marks are in the original. 

s See Robert Conquest, The Nation Killers: The 
Soviet Deportation of Nationalities (London: Mac- 
millan, 1970). 
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and Turkic-speaking groups, to discourage 
broader “movements” based on pan-Islamic or 
pan-Turkic ties. 

Finally, the political consequences of ethnic 
consciousness and ethnic diversity deserve more 
study. Despite enormous social, economic, and 
cultural change, distinctive ethnic identities are 
not about to be eliminated in the Soviet Union. 
It does seem possible that a few minority 
groups may be completely assimilated over the 
span of the next several generations. Among 
the nationalities investigated in this study, the 
Karelians and Mordvinians appear most likely 
to suffer such a fate, since they both register 
absolute losses of population between the 1959 
and 1970 censuses. In fact, a number of rela- 
tively small groups. enumerated in the 1926 
census may have been almost completely as- 
similated, since they are no longer treated as 
distinctive in Soviet statistical sources-—though 
as a rule these groups have been assimilated 
(if at all) not by Russians but by other Soviet 
nationalities. Moreover, several of the smaller 


% Some of this assimilation may be more apparent 
than real. For example, the 1959 census report does 
not list the Adzhars, Mingrelians, Svanians, and Laz, 
all of which were listed in the 1926 report. How- 
ever, even If an individual named one of these titles 
as his subjective nationality in 1959 he was recorded 
in the census report as a Georgian. Similarly, self- 
designated Mishars and Kriashens, listed separately 
in 1926, were counted as Tatars in 1959. These cases 
of “assimilation” are probably more apparent than 
real because they result at least in part from ad- 
ministrative decisions to combine certain groups. In 
fact, census enumerators were provided in 1959 with 
a “Glossary of Nationalities and Languages” listing 
733 ethnic titles, which were then combined into 126 
titles in the census report. Unfortunately, figures on 
the populations of the 733 self-designated groups 
have not been revealed. On this matter see A. A. 
Isupov, Natslonal’nyi sostay naseleniia SSSR {po ito- 
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groups inhabiting Siberia and the Far East are 
probably destined for assimilation in the near 
future. But for almost all of the groups investi- 
gated here, complete assimilation is highly un- 
likely in the foreseeable future. 

How policy makers cope with continuing eth- 
nic diversity therefore deserves careful study. 
For now it should be noted that the preserva- 
tion of ethnic consciousness need not signify 
a lack of loyalty to the Soviet regime; much 
less, support for nationalist activities. As long 
as ethnic diversity is not transformed into overt 
political cleavages or conflict, or as long as 
such conflict as does occur can be contained or 
resolved within prescribed decision-making 
structures, ethnic diversity can perhaps be tol- 
erated or even encouraged. But the mainte- 
nance of national identities does provide an 
enduring potential focus of nationalist activity, 
especially because of the strong emotional con- 
tent of ethnic symbols. Soviet leaders must 
therefore be extremely careful to avoid stimu- 
lating ethnic resentments; they must weigh any 
possible goal of assimilation against the prob- 
able costs. Crude attempts to hasten the slow 
pace of assimilation might lead to disruption, 
particularly among groups with distinctive cul- 
tural traditions or with long histories of oppo- 
sition to Russian control. At the same time, 
Soviet leaders must be wary of more general 
political changes that might also precipitate the 
crystallization of ethnic cleavages, such as the 
growth of factionalism within the Party, overt 
appeals by leaders for popular support within 
specific non-Russian constituencies, or open 
access to mass communications media by critics 
of official policies. 


gam perepisi 1959 g.) (Moskva: “Statistika,” 1964), 
pp. 11-13. 
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The implications and effects of the direct 
primary election long have interested political 
scientists, politicians, journalists, and other 
party workers. V. O. Key wrote that “The 
adoption of the direct primary opened the road 
for disruptive forces that gradually fraction- 
alized the party organization. . . . [T]he pri- 
mary system ... facilitated the construction of 
factions and cliques attached to ambitions of 
individual leaders.” In widely used textbooks, 
Hugh Bone, Frank Sorauf, and William Keefe 
have observed the beliefs that primaries exacer- 
bate rifts that seriously affect a party’s health.? 
Andrew Hacker wrote that “Common sense, if 
nothing else, suggests that the very existence 
of such a primary produces or symbolizes fis- 
sures among a party’s supporters. The supposi- 
tion also arises that those who backed the 
primary loser in the Spring may be less than 
enthusiastic about aiding his vanquisher in the 
Fall.” 

The late Senator Arthur Watkins of Utah, in 


* We want to express our appreciation to the Grad- 
uate College of the University of Iowa for support 
that financed the questionnaire and data processing. 
We also gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Pro- 
fessor G. R. Boynton and the staff members of the 
Iowa Laboratory for Political Research, as well as 
that of colleagues in our department and Fred Green- 
stein who made some valuable suggestions for the 
manuscript. 

*V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups, fifth ed. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1964), p. 342. 

* Bone stated that “the primaries are also seen as 
weakening tickets and fostering on adding to party 
splits,” American Politics and the Party System, 
fourth edition (New ‘York: McGraw-Hill, 1971), 
p. 273; Sorauf noted “the fear that the primary ex- 
acerbates party rifts, splits, factions, feuds . . . the 
resulting wounds are often deep and slow to heal,” 
Party Politics in America (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1968), p. 211; and Keefe listed the argu- 
ments against the primary including the fact that it 
“has contributed to numerous intraparty clashes; par- 
ticularly bitter primary fights sometimes render the 
party incapable of generating a united campaign in 
the general election,’ Parties, Politics and Public 
Policy in America (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1972), p. 4. 

> Andrew Hacker, “Does a Divisive Primary Harm 
a Candidate’s Election Chances?” American Political 
Science Review, 59 (March, 1965), at 105. 
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a chance conversation with one of the authors, 
declared that the trouble with the Utah pre- 
primary convention system was that it split the, 
state parties into factions, created organizations 
loyal to individual candidates, stimulated emo- 
tional schisms that were difficult to heal, and 
usually sent each party into the general elec- 
tion with only half an organization. Recent 
writers of popular political lore also have noted 
the impact of the primary. Theodore White, Jr., 
for example, wrote that “a genuine primary is 
a fight within the family of the party—~and, 
like any family fight, is apt to be more bitter 
and leave more enduring wounds than battle 
with the November enemy.’’* 

All of these statements contain assertions 
that direct primary elections are inimical to 
political parties, but little attention has been 
paid to testing the actual effect of the primary 
on party workers; no one has empirically de- 
termined the reactions and postprimary con- 
tributions of the campaign activists whose can- 
didates may have won or lost at the polls. 

Nine years ago Andrew Hacker, in The 
American Political Science Review, published 
the results of his investigation of 220 senatorial 
and gubernatorial elections to determine 
whether a primary fight adversely affects a 
candidate’s chances in the general election. He 
concluded (a) that a divisive primary, in and 
of itself, bears little relation to a candidate’s 
prospects at the general election; (b) that when 
only one candidate has a divisive primary, such 
an experience is a handicap; and (c) that the 
impact of primaries is affected by incumbency, 
turnout, the hostility or friendliness of a state 
to a party, and a wide range of causal fac- 
tors.5 

Professor Hacker did not examine the in- 
fluence of the primary on the campaign per- 
sonnel. Therefore, our study was undertaken 
to investigate the effect of a primary on a 
group of people who worked in the 1970 pri- 
mary and general election campaigns in the 
First Congressional District in Iowa. We thus 


‘Theodore White, The Making of the President, 


1960 (New York: Atheneum, 1961), p. 78. 
* Hacker, pp. 105-110, 
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defined the party in our universe as that basic 
part of the total party represented by the 
political leaders and followers who contributed 
their talents, efforts, and money in an attempt 
to nominate the candidates for the House of 
Representatives. This definition, relating the 
effort of declared partisans to the function of 
influencing the achievement of power, is con- 
sistent with Key’s description of party,® and is 
similar to the nucleus of the party defined by 
Joseph Schlesinger as “the collective effort de- 
voted to the capture of a single public office.”* 

Our data were obtained in an attempt to 
determine the kinds of persons who work for 
the candidates, the tasks they perform before 
the primary and subsequently in the November 
general election campaign, and the impact of a 
primary and a general election on the party 
activities and the party activists. We have not 
equated our respondents with the total party 
organization in the general election, and we 
have made no evaluation of the impact of the 
primary on party competition. We examined, 
in one set of elections, the extent to which the 
assumptions of Key, Hacker, and others—that 
primaries split parties—-were accurate when re- 
flected by the coordinated efforts to get candi- 
dates elected to the Congress in Jowa’s first 
district. ; 


The Setting 

The congressional primary and general elec- 
tions in Jowa’s first district were chosen for 
investigation because they were unusually com- 
petitive and interesting in both the Republican 
and Democratic parties in 1970. 

The Republican primary race was contested 
by seven-term incumbent Representative Fred 
Schwengel of Davenport, and State Senator 
David Stanley of Muscatine, who two years 
previously had come within five thousand votes 
(out of more than a million cast) of upsetting 
the popular Democratic governor, Harold 
Hughes, for a seat in the United States Senate. 
Both candidate’s campaigns were well financed 
and well organized in all counties in the dis- 
trict. Schwengel, 63, ran as an experienced and 
moderate legislator who, as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works, had been atten- 
tive to his constituents and their needs. Stan- 


‘Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, p. 
314. 


See Schlesinger’s essay on ‘Political Party Or- 
ganization” in The Handbook of Organizations, ed. 
James G. March (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), 
p. 774. Cf. M. Margaret Conway and Frank B, Fei- 
gert, “Motivation, Incentive Systems, and the Politi- 
cal Party Organization,” American Political Science 
Review, 62 (December, 1968), et p. 1172. 
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ley, 42, campaigned vigorously from house to 
house and in frequent professionally made 
television announcements. He, stressed his own 
state legislative record and invariably charged 
that Schwengel was insufficiently regular as a 
Republican—that his party unity score was 
lowest among all of Iowa’s congressmen. 

The Democratic primary featured three can- 
didates: Edward Mezvinsky, a thirty-three-year- 
old lawyer and State Representative from Iowa 
City, who had gained prominence in the lowa 
General Assembly as a vocal protector of 
consumer interests; William P. Albrecht, a 
thirty-four-year-old University of Iowa pro- 
fessor of economics who had actively sup- 
ported Eugene McCarthy in 1968; and Wil- 
liam “Blackie” Strout, a forty-year-old sheriff 
from Davenport. 

Mezvinsky, who ran a campaign partially 
designed by professional manager Joseph Na-’ 
politan to exploit the .candidate’s distinctive 
name, claimed he would give the district more 
vigorous and liberal representation. He had an 
organization in every county, and his effort 
was well financed. Albrecht, less well known 
and operating on a much smaller budget, cam- 
paigned against excessive national defense 
spending, the war in Vietnam, pollution, and 
the declining economy. His campaign was con- 
centrated in the larger cities of the district 
although he frequently spoke to farm groups 
in rural counties. Strout, in spite of disavowals 
that he was a “law and order” candidate, was 
identified with crime prevention and eighteen 
years of experience in law enforcement. He had 
only a skeleton organization outside of his own 


‘county (Scott, the most populous in the dis- 


trict) but he campaigned energetically and re- 
portedly had much appeal among conservative 
Democrats in all parts of-the district. 

The First Congressional District of Iowa is 
in the southeastern part of the State. It contains. 
447,000 people, about half of whom live in 
four of the twelve counties. Politically, the dis- 
trict is not quite evenly divided between Re- 
publicans and Democrats; Democrats have 
rarely captured the congressional seat, and 
Schwengel represented the district from 1953 
until 1973, except for the 89th Congress when 
he lost to political science professor John 
Schmidhauser by 3,345 votes. Schwengel sub- 
sequently recaptured his seat by defeating 
Schmidhauser in 1966 by a narrow margin; he 
was re-elected in 1968. 


l 

3 Schwengel’s 1969 party unity ŝcore was 47 per 
cent on Congressional Quarterly’s overall scale of 
selected issues in the 90th Congress. He supported 
President Nixon 72 per cent of the time. Congres- 
sional Quarterly, January 16, 1970, pp. 175 and 153. 
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Methodology 

In March of 1970, we asked each candidate 
to identify four of his most important sup- 
porters dctively working in his organization in 
each of the eight rural and semiurban coun- 
ties, and to name six such persons in each of 
the four most populated counties.® If all of the 
candidates had been fully organized in all 
counties, we would have received the names of 
280 identified party leaders. Such a response 
was impossible because two candidates did not 
have organizations in all counties, and several 
candidates were reluctant to identify at least 
some supporters in certain counties; Sheriff 
Strout was unwilling to contribute more than a 
token list of members of his organization. 
Consequently, we acquired a list of 220 per- 
sons, of whom 209 responded. In answer to our 
questionnaire, one hundred eleven stated that 
they were working for Republicans and ninety- 
one were supporting Democrats; seven did not 
identify the candidates for whom they were 
working.2° Most of the respondents identified 
themselves as definite partisans: only three per 
cent called themselves independents.“ Our sur- 
vey included 62 per cent males and 38 per 
cent females from many walks of life, ranging 
from a few students helping candidates for the 
first time to many experienced party workers 
including a national committee member. They 
were the active, influential, party middlemen 


rg 


*We gave the method of selecting the respondents 
careful consideration, and decided that by tapping 
the outstanding workers identified by the candidates, 
we would poll a unique group not previously ex- 
amined at the primary level. A survey of a random 
sample of workers would have been both impractical 
and irrational; the total number of consistently active 
participants in the primary effort was too small and 
too unevenly distributed. Two of the five candidates 
had only partially developed organizations, but we 
wanted to question at least those members of their 
organizations they thought were most important to 
their campaigns in each county, 

» Although all partisans were identified by their 
candidates as members of their party, the question- 
naires were completely anonymous and the statement 
above merely means that seven respondents chose 
not to answer the party identification question. This 
omission is reflected in our computations. 

"The 202 respondents identified themselves by 
party as follows: 





Strong Republican © S1 24.4% 
Republican 34 16.3 
Independent Republican 28 13.4 
Independent 7 3.3 
Independent Democrat 22 10.5 
Democrat 23 11.0 
Strong Democrat 42 20,1 
Missing 2 1.0 
209 100.0% 
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and women similar to those described in many 
studies of local campaign workers. 

To each of these activists, we sent an anony- 
mous questionnaire late in April (the primary 
was held on June 2) and a second question- 
naire two weeks before the general election in 
November. We received 190 responses to our 
first mailing and 137 to the second. Nineteen 
persons responded only to the second question- 
naire. There was no systematic bias in the re- 
turn, either in terms of party or candidates; 
i.e., Republicans and Democrats, supporters of 
winners and supporters of losers returned their 
questionnaires in equal proportions. 

The preprimary questionnaire contained 
questions dealing with social characteristics, 
party and campaign experience, party and cam- 
paign activity, political socialization, and atti- 
tudes toward party functions. The November 
questionnaire requested some identical informa- 
tion plus data on changes in activity, level of 
participation, and voting intentions. 

The data were subjected to the frequency 
chi-square test for independence. The chi- 
squares for all two-by-two tables were computed 
using Fisher’s Exact Test. Where an ordinal 
interpretation could be given to variables in a 
contingency table, we also included the gamma 
in our analysis. The data are reported in terms 
of percentages with comparisons between Re- 
publicans and Democrats as well as between 
those respondents who worked for winners and 
those who supported losers. 


Primary Election Results 


In the Republican primary, incumbent Fred 
Schwengel defeated David Stanley, 24,332 to 
18,806 votes—winning ten of the twelve coun- 
ties in the district. Stanley carried his home 
county of Muscatine and one small, rural 
county. Half as many Democrats as Republi- 
cans voted in the primary election, in which 
Democratic State Representative Edward Mez- 
vinsky won his party’s nomination, carrying 
nine of the twelve counties with 8,864 votes. 
He lost three counties to Strout, who had 4,987 
votes. Professor Albrecht received 6,186 
votes.1? 


“For a discussion of the relation between pri- 
mary competition and party strength that would have 
predicted this turnout, see Julius Turner, “Primary 
Elections as the Alternative to Party Competition in 
‘Safe’ Districts,” Journal of Politics, 15 (May, 1953), 
197-210, and Y. O. Key, American State Politics 
(New York, Alfred A, Knopf, 1956), pp. 104-113. 
The primary vote was impressive. Cf. the study of 
turnout for U.S. Representative by Arthur C. Wolfe 
cited in Austin Ranney, “Turnout and Representa- 
tion in Presidential Primary Elections,” American: 
Political Science Review, 66 (March, 1972) at p. 23. 
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Characteristics of the Party Activists 


A plethora of research on partisan leaders 


has indicated that party activists are an elite 
group in the social and political system.!3 Our 
data confirmed these findings, but because they 
are only tangential to the problem investigated 
here, we have decided not to present them in 
detail in this note.14 Suffice it to say here that 
the First District supporters of both parties 
were affluent, well-educated, and had upper- 
middle-class occupations. Religious differences 
among our party leaders followed national party 
alignments; Republicans were 90 per cent 
Protestant. Nearly half of the Democrats were 
Catholic. Democrats, more frequently than Re- 
publicans, were from urban counties, and on 
the whole, were younger than the Republicans. 
About half of those polled had been active five 
_ years or less, but a quarter had been in politics 
for more than sixteen years.15 The respondents 
were joiners, and there were only slight dif- 
ferences between Democrats and Republicans 
in organizational memberships. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, the activists in both parties identified 
themselves as moderates rather than conserva- 
tives.16 


» See William J. Crotty, “The Social Attributes 
of Party Organizational Activists in a Transitional 
Political System,” Western Political Quarterly, 20 
(Sept. 1967) 669-681; Samuel Patterson and G. R. 
Boynton, “Legislative Recruitment in a Civic Cul- 
ture, Social Science Quarterly, 50 (Sept., 1969) 243— 
263; G. R. Boynton, Ronald Hedlund, and Samuel 
Patterson, “The Missing Links in Legislative Poli- 
tics: Attentive Constituents,” The Journal of Politics, 
31 (August, 1969) 700-721; Dwaine Marvick, “The 
Middlemen of Politics,” in Approaches to the Study 
of Party Organization, ed. William J. Crotty (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1968) pp. 341-374. 

4 Students interested in specific characteristics of 
and detailed statistics describing the Iowa partisans 
involved in this study will be sent tables upon re- 
quest. 


u Corn- 
Years in Politics posite Dem. Repub. Winners Losers 
0-5 46.0 47.3 45.0 35.9 56.6 
6-15 25.2 30.8 20.7 26.2 24,2 
16+- 28.8 21.9 34.3 37.9 19.2 
100.0 100.0 103.0 100.0 100.0 
N =202 NS NS 


* A composite total of 62 per cent of our activists 
declared that they were most sympathetic with the 
liberal or moderate wings of their parties. Only 12.8 
per cent indicated that their sympathies were with 
the conservatives. Twenty-five per cent thought that 
this decision would depend on the issue. This stands 
in marked contrast to a poll of Iowa citizens taken 
during the summer of 1971 in which 54. per cent 
of the sample considered themselves conservatives in 
politics, 12 per cent were undecided, and 34 per cent 
called themselves liberals (Des Moines Register, July 
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Recruitment and Campaign Experience. To ob- 
tain information about the workers recruited 
into the -1970 campaign, we asked them to re- 
call who introduced them to their candidates. 
The party accounted for only about 16 per cent 
of the introductions with little difference be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats. We also 
asked the respondents to tell us how they be- 
came involved in the campaign. More than 40 
per cent indicated that the candidate himself 
requested their aid. Another 23 per cent were 
self-starters; 1.e., they were motivated to help’ 
without being asked. The impression that the 
relationship between the candidates and their 
workers was intensely personal emerged clearly 
from the recruitment questions. 

About a third of the respondents work in a 
campaign every election year; another fifth 
work in nearly every election, and a quarter 
had worked in several previous campaigns. 
Thus, three-quarters of the activists are fre- 
quent campaign workers. On the whole, the 
winners in the primary had significantly more 
active, and also more experienced, workers in 
their camps. Four-fifths of 183 who answered 
this question had worked in previous cam- 
paigns’? but, in 1970, three-quarters of the 
respondents worked only in the congressional 


4, 1971). The party activists divide with statistical 
significance between Democrats and Republicans, but 
in both parties, they were more liberal or moderate 
than the general electorate. For an interesting con- 
trast with our findings and also between occasional 
activists in the Republican and Democratic Parties 
between 1956 and 1964, see David Nexon’s “Asym- 
metry in the Political System: Occasional Activists in 
the Republican and Democratic Parties 1956-1964,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (September, 
1971), 716-730. | 


Com- 
What wing of party poste Dem. Repub. Winners Losers 
respondent sympa- 
thetic with 
Liberal 33.5 62.4 10.1 37.6 29.1 
Moderato 28.5 13.8 40.4 30,1 26.7 
Conservative 12.8 3.8 20.2 14.0 11.6 
Dependas on Issue 25.2 20.0 29.3 18.3 6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS 
N = 179 x? me 58 11562 
p= Oi 
17 Com- 
Worked ina cam- posite Dem. Repub. Winners Losers 
paign before 
Yes 79.2 84.1 75.2 94.6 63.3 
No 20.8 15.9 24.8 5.4 36.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N = 183 x? m 25 34872 
p= .00! 
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campaign during the primary period*®—another 
fact that emphasized the personal attachment 
of the workers to certain candidates or to an 
office rather than to the party’s ticket. Data on 
both recruitment and’ campaign experience con- 
firm the conclusion reached by Cutright and 
Rossi that local party organization | “often 
means candidate organization.’ 


Official Party Experience. Considering that the 
respondents in our study were designated by 
candidates as among the most iniportant con- 
tributors of effort to their campaigns, and that 
most had ‘participated in some previous cam- 
paigns, it is notable that only half of the party 
activists had had much variety of experience 
within the party. They had held relatively few 
important party positions: and those who had 
held offices frequently held more than one. 
Sixty per cent of the respondents were not 
party officials in 1970, and half had never held 
party office in the past. Although there were 
few differences between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, the winners of the primaries, Schwengel 
and Mezvinsky, were consistently supported by 
significantly more party officials than were the 
losers. | 
Campaign Activities | 

One of the most important facets of the pre- 
primary study involved the determination of 
campaign activities performed by the respond- 
ents so that comparisons could be made with 
the same group during the general election 
campaign. As we shall note in Table;5 the 
worker-leaders participated in the conventional 
wide variety of necessary campaign activities. 
There was little difference between Republicans 
and Democrats except that G.O.P. workers col- 
lected money more frequently than the Demo- 
crats.2° Between supporters of primary winners 


is ; Corn- | 
Involved in other posite Dem. Repub. Winners | Losers 
campaigns now 
Yes 23.9 24.4 23.5 28.7 18.9, 
No 76.1 75.6 76.5 71.3 81.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0° 100.0 


N= 184 í NS NS, 


3 Phillips Cutright and Peter H. Rossi, “Party Or 
ganization in Primary Elections,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 64 (November, 1958), at p. 269. Cf. 
Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, p. 314, 
and Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, Democ- 
racy and the American Party System (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1956) p. 771.! 

* For an analysis of money solicitors as influential 
middlemen, see Alexander Heard, The Casts of 
Democracy (Chapel Hill: University of North) Caro- 
lina Press, 1960) pp. 259-281. | 

| 
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and losers, the most interesting differences no- 


ticeable were that winners kept significantly 


more records,*1 and held more meetings for 
workers than did supporters of losers. 

To summarize thus far: Half of the Demo- 
cratic respondents and two-thirds of the Re- 
publican activists held no party office during 
the primary period; the candidate organizations 
were notably nonofficial. Nevertheless, the men 

and women had had frequent experience as 
campaign workers. They were an ideologically 
moderate to liberal elite group who tended to 
be oriented toward campaign or candidate, 
rather than party; only a quarter of the acti- 
vists were involved at other campaign levels for 
the party. Although they differed significantly 
by party in regard to certain variables, Demo- 
cratic and Republican workers supporting both 
winning and losing candidates were remarkably 
similar in many ways. 

In June, when these activists were working 
for and dispersed among two or three primary 
candidates in their respective parties, it was im- 
possible to know the extent to which they were 
divided, alienated, or permanently opposed to 
candidates for whom they were not working, 
but it was evident, as V. O. Key asserted, that 
the primary facilitated the construction of 
cliques attached to the ambitions of individual 
leaders. a 


The General Election 


Shortly before the November election, we 
resurveyed the respondents seeking to determine 
how they reacted to the primary election, how 
energetic they were in the general election, 
what campaign activities had been undertaken 
or abandoned, and whether these activities were 
related to partisan affiliation and to winning or 
losing in the June election. 

_ We sent a second questionnaire and another 
follow-up request for cooperation, realizing that 
many of the 137 workers who responded to our 
second questionnaire were exceedingly busy 
during the intensive campaigns waged by both 
the Schwengel and Mezvinsky organizations. = 
The style of the primary prevailed throughout _ 
the general election campaign. Mezvinsky at- 
tacked Schwengel and the Nixon administra- 

“ This is often distinctive, party record keeping in 
the past has been spectacularly lacking. See Schlesin- 
ger, “Political Party Organizations,” p. 784. 

“We even tried personally to retrieve question- 
naires, but we discovered that many persons, es- 
pecially teachers, young professionals, and students, 
had left the district. Others, by November, simply 
wero “tired of politics” and were unwilling to “fill 
out another form.” 
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tion—asserting that he (Mezvinsky) would be 
a more productive, aggressive, outspoken, and 
Vigorous congressman than the incumbent. 
Schwengel defended his moderation, and em- 
phasized his experience, his achievements for 
the citizens of the district, and his agreement 
or disagreement with the administration on 
specific issues. Both candidates again were well 
organized in all counties; both had well 
financed campaigns and substantial television 
exposure. On three occasions the two candi- 
dates faced each other in debate. On Election 
Day the contest proved to be so close that the 
final result was undetermined for ten hours 
after the polls closed. Schwengel won by 765 
votes of 120,943 cast.7® . 


Findings 
In an initial effort to discover whether the 
primary activists had been affected by the out- 
come of the June election and to assess the 
possible costs to organizational strength, all re- 
spondents were asked to compare their overall 
campaign activities in the November election 


4 Congressional Directory, 92nd Congress (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1971), p. 401. This 
was 5,393 fewer votes than were cast in the previous 
off year election of = but 8,968 more than were 
cast in 1962, 
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campaign at any level to those in the primary. 
As Table 1 attests, about a sixth of the workers 
said they were more active in the autumn than 
in the spring; a third performed at approxi- 
mately the same level, but half of the workers 
were less active in the general election period. 
There was little difference between Democrats 
and Republicans in this defection, although 15 
per cent more Republicans than Democrats be- 
came less active. The. most significant and ex- 
pected positive relationship was between win- 
ning and continued campaign activity in both 
parties. In contrast, nearly three-quarters (73.4 
per cent) of the workers who supported losing 
candidates became less active in the fall—con- 
firming the assumption that there is:a loss of 
talent to the overall campaign effort after a 
divisive primary.*4 

Second, this disenchantment carried over into 
voting. More than 12 per cent of the identified 
elite activists in each party intended to bolt 
their affiliation and vote for the candidate of 
the opposition party. And another 5 to 7 per 
cent were undecided or intended to vote for 


“QOne-quarter of the winners also asserted that 
they were less active in November, possibly reflect- 
ing the fact that many party officials and leaders, 
who avoid sides in a primary in Iowa, participated 
in the autumn campaign. 


t 


Table'1. Intended Activity of Respondents in November: By Party and Victorious Faction 


Characteristic Composite 
Comparison Between Present (November) 
and Preprimary Activity 

More Active Now 15.9 

About the Same 34.8 

Less Active 49.3 

100.0 

N= 132 
Who Are You Voting For in November 

Mezvinsky-Democrat 42.4 

Schwengel-Republican =) a 

Undecided 3.8 

Neither 2.3 
N=132 100.0 
Do You Intend to Vote A Straight 

_ Ticket in November 

Yes . 54.7 

No 45.3 

100.0 

N=128 


Dem. Repub. Winners Losers 
20.7 12.1 25.0 6.3 
37.9 32.6 48.5 20.3 
41.4 55.3 26.5 73.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS x = 29 , 58768 
, p< .001 
81.0 12.2 44.1 40.6 
12.1 82.4 55.9 ' 46.9 
5.2 2:7 0.0 7.8 
1.7 2.7 0.0 4.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
55.4 54.2 68.7 39,3 
44.6 45.8 31.3 60.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 
NS. xt=9 91985 


ps 0i 
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Table 2. A Comparison of Nonbolters and Bolters 
Time politically active i j 
108 Nonbolters 25 Bolters x P Gamma 
16-plus years 34.3% 8.0% 13.38366. <.001 .87776 
6-15 years 25.9 12.0 
5 years or less 39.8 80.0 
100.0 100.0 
Party Identification 
108 Nonbolters 25 Bolters x? P Gamma 
Strong Identifier 300.9% 24.0% 9: 95489 <..01 .44581 
Identifier 25.0 32.0 
Independent Identifier 22.2 32.0 
Independent 1.9 12.0 
100.0 100.0 
Previous campaign work 
l 94 Nonbolters 19 Bolters x3 P Gamma 
Yes 88.3% 52.6% 11.46274 <.001 . 74329 
No 11.7 47.4 
100.0 100.0 


neither candidate for Congress in the general 
election. Fissures evidently were produced 
among primary workers. In addition, only 
slightly more than half (54.7 per cent) of the 
respondents planned to vote a straight ticket. 
Among the supporters of the primary losers, 
60 per cent (compared to 31.3 per cent among 
the winners) intended to split their tickets. 

In order to discover the characteristics of the 
bolters who decided not to vote or to vote for 
the opposition, we ran correlations with many 
of our other variables but found that the sta- 
tistical computations were somewhat mislead- 
ing because of the small number of respond- 


ents. Nevertheless, several were sufficiently in- 


teresting to bear reporting. 
Five bolters were precinct committeemen 
and three were precinct chairmen. No district, 


state, or national party officials were among 
those who shifted, but one was a county party 
official and more than half of the bolters were, 
or had been, delegates to county conventions. 
In comparison with the nonbolters, the alien- 
ated workers (a) came equally from both 
parties; (b) had been active in party affairs 
fewer years than nonbolters; (c) were less 
likely to be strong identifiers, and (d) had less 
experience in campaigns.2° Bolters represented 


* These figures tend to confirm the belief of Philip 
Converse that there is a parallel positive relationship 
between involvement and party fidelity. See Philip 
Converse, “Concept of a Normal Vote” in Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and 
Donald E. Stokes, Elections and the Political Order 
(New York: John Wiley, 1966), chapter 2, p. 33. 
For an examination of cross pressures related to vot- 
ing defections at the national level, see Richard W. 


Table 3. Activities of Those Who Supported Defeated Candidates 


Characteristics Composite Dem. Repub. 
If Your Candidate Lost in June, 
Describe Your Activities in November 
No Change 27.9 45.5 17.9 
Will Vote For Candidate of My Party 
But Will Not Work For Him 44.2 l 36.3 48.7 
Will Not Vote For Either Candidate 6.6 0.0 10.3 
Work for Other Party 21.3 18.2 23.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
6 x2 = 6.71803 
N=61 NS 
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19 per cent of 58 Democrats and 17.6 per cent 
of 74 Republicans. Sixteen males and nine fe- 
males did not support their parties. Age, sex, 
religion, education, occupation, income, and 
wing of party were not significantly related to 
bolting. 

To those who had supported defeated candi- 
dates we sent several additional questions about 
their activities in the November congressional 


Boyd, ‘Presidential Elections; An Explanation of 
Voting Defection,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 63 (June, 1969) 498-514. An excellent sum- 
mary of research on Within-campaign switchers and 
the regularity of party voting appears in David Sears’s 
chapter, “Political Behavior,” in The Handbook of 
Social Psychology, 2nd ed, Vol. 5, ed. Gardner 
Lindzey and Elliot Aronson (Reading, Massachu- 
setts: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1969), pp. 
354-355. In presidential elections, a rather consistent 
picture of change emerges: 8 to 11 per cent switches 
among voters is not abnormal. On p. 344, Sears 
notes, however, that regularity of party voting is 
considerably greater for strong party identifiers. 
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race. in the second questionnaire. A quarter 
(27.9 per cent) indicated the losing experience 
would produce no change in their work at the 
congressional level in the general election cam- 
paign; but nearly half (44.3 per cent) stated 
that although they would vote for their party’s 
candidate, they wouJd not work for the man 
who had defeated their primary favorite. Six 
per cent of the total group had no intention 
of voting for either candidate, and one fifth 
of the workers (21.3 per cent) had decided 
to work for the opposition party to help defeat 
the candidates who had defeated their primary 
election candidates—indicating a serious divi- 
sive effect of the primary election among our 
respondents. 

Some of those who supported losers trans- 
ferred their labors to other campaigns. Table 4 
reveals that many (56.9 per cent) campaigned 
at a different governmental level in the general 
election. They campaigned selectively, however, 


Table 4. Activities of Those Who Supported Defeated Candidates 


(By Governmental Level} 
Characteristics Composite Dem. Repub 
Shifting Efforts to Governor’s Campaign 
Yes 9.2 8.0 10.0 
No 90.8 92.0 90.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS 
N=65 
Shifting Effort To State Legislature l 
Yes 10.8 12.0 10.0 
No 89.2 88.0 90.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS 
N=65 
Shifting Efforts to Local Level - 
Yes 20.0 20.0 20.0 
No 80.0 80.0 80.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS 
N=65 
Will Campaign at Several Levels 
Yes 21.5 36.0 12.5 
No 78.5 64.0 87.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS 
N=65 
Continued In Some Campaign Activity 56.9 7 66.3 52.5 





* These figures have been corrected taking into consideration the fact that several respondents checked more 


than one response. 


+ 
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Table 5. Percentage of Workers Participating in Specific Activities 


Primary Election 





General Election 


Workers Who Sup- Workers Who Sup-| Workers Who Sup- Workers Who Sup- 
Activity ` ported Candidates ported Candidates | ported Candidates ported Candidates 
Winning in the Losing in the Winning in the Losing in the 
Primary Primary Primary Primary 
Distributed 80.9 85.6 N=184 (70.6 x2=12.01147 39.1 N=132 
Literature Not Significant (p< .001) 
Recruited 85.3 82.2 N=185 | 79.4 x'=22.25533 37.5 N=132 
Workers NS (p< .001) 
Phone 56.4 57.8 N=184 [44.1 x°=6.37327) 21.9 N=132 
Campaigns NS (p<.02) 
Kept 50.5 x?=6.94322 31.5 N=184 | 27.9 15.6 N=132 
Records = (ps.01) NS 
Attended 83.2 75.6 N=185 | 75.0 x2=9.84570 46.9 N=132 
Rallies NS (ps .01) 
Organized 64.9 x*=8.19886 42.7  N=183 50.0 x=11.41166 20.3 N=132 
Workers (ps .01) (ps .001) 
Canvassed 35.1 37.5 N=182 | 25.0 18.8 N=132 
NS NS 

Arranged to have; 69.5 69.7 Ne=184 | 57.4 x?=10.31914 28.1 N=132 
Candidate Speak NS (ps .01) 
Made Press 33.0 26.1 N=182 | 26.5 7?=8.34459 6.3 N=132 
Releases NS (ps .01) 
Gave 77.9 64.4 N=185 {74.4 x =9.10306 53.1 N=132 
Money NS (ps .01) 
Collected 59.6 45.5 N=182 | 54.4 y2=14.87488 20.3 N=132 
Money NS (ps .001) 


Independence was determined by using the Chi-square and a two by two table for each activity. Only the 


percentages participating in each activity are reported. 


choosing the races they found most interesting. 
There was no identifiable movement toward a 
particular candidate or office. 

To refine and conclude our analysis con- 
cerning discrete party work performed by all 
respondents in October and November, we 
again asked the entire group to identify ac- 
tivities performed. Table 5 indicates that in 
every category of campaign work, fewer of the 
partisans were active in the general election 
than in the primary. 

Tasks were, of course, performed by other 
party officials and workers; for example, both 
candidates recruited many persons (who had 
not worked in the primary) to phone registered 
party members to urge them to vote and to 
support them on Election Day. But there was 
a notable reduction in campaign activity among 


the 209 partisan elites with whom the study 
was begun in April; the decline in participation 
among supporters of primary winners was not 
striking, but it was clearly significant among 
the supporters of losers. 

We know, from our familiarity with the 
Stanley, Albrecht, and Strout campaigns that 
some workers felt intensely about the outcome 
and refused to support the victors or partici- 
pate in the general election campaign.** And 


“We did not ask losing activists if they volun- 
teered to work for the primary winners, but we do 
know from interviews with Schwengel, Mezvinsky, 
and their chief advisors that there was no intensive 
or comprehensive effort made by the winners to re- 
cruit people who had been active for the opposition 
in the primary. Only a few, possibly no more than 
three to five, Stanley workers volunteered to work 
in the Schwengel campaign; most of those who con- 
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the data clearly indicate this; they lead us to 
agree with Andrew Hacker that many of those 
who backed the primary loser in the spring are 
less than enthusiastic about aiding his van- 
quisher in the fall. The attrition in both voting 
strength and campaign support from this group 
was substantial. 

To summarize: Our data confirm some di- 
visive effects of the direct primary election. 
Among those who supported losers, 73 per cent 
anticipated being less active in the general elec- 
tion, 60 per cent anticipated splitting their 
tickets in November, and 21 per cent intended 
to “work for the other party” in some capacity. 
Similarly, among those who planned to vote for 
the opposition’s candidate or who were either 
undecided or planned not to vote at all, a con- 
sistent profile emerged. These participants, 
whom we have identified as bolters, were more 
likely to be political amateurs; 80 per cent had 
less than five years of political experience, 75 
per cent were not strong party identifiers, and 
nearly half had no prior campaign experience. 
The possibility exists that this group of work- 
ers included some who might not have partici- 
pated in the primary campaign at all if they 
had not been personally recruited by the candi- 
dates. Therefore, the defections need not be 
equated with enervation within the total party 
organization or the entire electorate. From the 
outset, most of the more experienced party 
regulars had been in the Schwengel and Mez- 
vinsky organizations. Finally, the conventional 
turnout and the narrowness of the victory after 
a vigorously fought campaign indicate that in 
spite of the organizational loss between the 
primary and the general elections, the parties 
seemed to have suffered no serious or per- 
manent damage. . 


Permanence of the Impact 


In an endeavor to try to determine the 
thoughts of the party activists about the impact 
of the primary on attitudes toward political 
participation divorced from the 1970 election, 
we asked questions concerning possible future 
activities. Among all of the respondents, 20 
per cent intended to be more active, 60 per 
cent thought their participation would remain 
the same; and 20 per cent intended to reduce 
their activity. Democrats, who are in the mi- 
nority in the District, stated nearly three times 
as frequently as the Republicans that they in- 
tended to be more active in the future. Inter- 


tinued their political work did shift to other cam- 
paigns. On the Democratic side, Mezvinsky has no 
idea how many Albrecht or Strout workers actively 
helped him, but he thinks some of them did. 
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estingly, losers and winners showed almost no 
difference in their determination to be active in 
future campaigns or to take a more respon- 
sible position in the party in the future—indi- 
cating that the disenchantment over the out- 
come of the June, 1970, primary may not 
affect long range political participation by indi- 
vidual activists.?? 

In an effort to refine this observation, we 
isolated the most alienated workers—the bolters 
from their parties in the general election—and, 
as Table 6 indicates, they intended to be both 
more active and less active than the nonbolters 
in the future. In addition, the bolters were about 
as upward-mobile in the party as the non- 
bolters;-one third indicated a willingness to take 
a more responsible position in the party in the 
future. 

Again the data appear to indicate that par- 
ticipation in a primary does alienate some 
supporters of the candidates and, to that ex- 
tent, reduces their activity in the general elec- 
tion; also, it appears that the primary is par- 
ticularly divisive in terms of voting and cam- 
paign activity among those who supported pri- 
mary losers. But for an important hucleus of 
the middlemen, this situation may be only tem- 
porary. If 80 per cent of the workers intend 
to be as active or more active in future cam- 
paigns, and a third would take more respon- 
sible positions in the party organizations, re- 
lated or unrelated to their success in the June 
primary, then, to the extent that our data will 
allow, we might conclude that in the first 
congressional district in Iowa in 1970, the pri- 
mary wag divisive among selected partisans, but 
that this does not necessarily indicate a serious 
party split or necessarily forecast that all of the 
party fission will remain. Our testing instru- 
ment did not reveal all of the reasons that 
workers or leaders would increase or decrease 
participation in the political process in the fu- 
ture. But little that happened in this hard- 
fought primary indicates that the party system 
will not be staffed and restored in the future. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In this study, we sought to determine the im- 
pact of two vigorously contested primary elec- 


“For the losers, this could, of course, mean either 
that they intend to rejoin the victorious wing of the 
party in the future or that regardless of their tem- 
porary setback, they are eager to oppose the pri- 
mary winner again. On the other hand, this willing- 
ness to be active may confirm Richard Boyd’s ob- 
servation that the impact of a candidate on voting 
defection is substantial but of short duration. Boyd, 
“Presidential Elections: An Explanation of Voting 
Defection,” p. 510. 
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Table 6. Future Plans of Respondents: By Party, Victory, and Bolters 
Characteristics Composite Dem. Repub. Winners Losers Bolters | Nonbolters 
How Active Will You 
Be In The Future? 
More 19.1 29.3 11. 19.3 19.0 24.0 17.8 
About the Same 60.3 60.4 60. 63.4 57.2 48.0 63.6 
Less 20.6 10.3 28. 17.3 23.8 28.0 18.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS NS NS. 
N=131 l 
Would You Take a 
More Responsible 
Party Position? 
Yes 36.2 37.0 35.6 35.9 36.5 33.3 36.5 
No 63.8 63.0 64.4 64.1 63.5 66.7 63.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NS NS NS 
Nm127 


tions on the party activists in one congressional 
district. We discovered that the party supporters 
identified by the candidates were an elite group 
who focused most of their primary campaign 
effort on the congressional race. They de- 
veloped loyalties and commitments to indi- 
vidual leaders that were difficult to shift after 
their candidates had been eliminated from the 
race. 

For example, 12 per cent of the activists in 
each party were so embittered by the outcome 
of the primary election that they bolted their 
affiliation to vote for the opposition in the 
general election, and nearly half of the par- 
tisans split their tickets. More significantly, 
nearly three-quarters of the workers who had 
supported losing candidates became less active 
in the fall—confirming the frequently made but 
previously unsupported assumption that the 
loss of working talent to a party after a pri- 
mary is substantial. Nearly half (44.3 per cent) 
of the losers indicated that they would vote but 
not work for candidates nominated by their 
parties. Seven per cent decided not to vote for 
either candidate, and 21.3 per cent decided to 
work for the opposition party. 

Our data thus confirmed the divisive impact 
of the primary election among some identified 
activists in the 1970 congressional race, but the 
parties did not appear to be permanently in- 


jured. Many of those who were offended were 
less experienced and less strongly identified 
with the party than those who remained loyal. 
Moreover, additional questions and responses 
indicated that 80 per cent of the activists— 
winners and losers, Republicans and Democrats 
alike—intend to be as active or more active in 
future campaigns, and that a third of all of the 
respondents would accept a more responsible 
position in the party if possible. Thus, most of 
the workers are not alienated from the 
party system. They intend to work and rise 
within it. 

The investigation of two elections in one 
Iowa congressional district in one year repre- 
sents only an initial exploration of the impact 
of the primary election on party supporters. 
No claim to generality is made, and we hope 
similar studies of contests in other localities 
will be undertaken. Further examination of 
other congressional races or gubernatorial or 
senatorial elections on a statewide basis, in both 
one-party and two-party states, would test our 
findings and be most valuable. Finally, an 
effort to determine the extent to which the 
various presidential preference primaries re- 
quire the performance of certain activities and 
divide supporters of presidential aspirants would 
provide additional insight into the nominating 
process, 
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Recently, several students of moral philoso- 
phy have pointed out that even. our most self- 
consciously philosophical understanding of 
morality and ethics is strongly conditioned by 
the concepts we use in discussing moral and 
ethical questions. It has been suggested by 
Anscombe,? Cunningham,? Frankena,’ and 
Hampshire,‘ that the conclusions we draw con- 
cerning the answers to ethical questions depend 
heavily upon the concepts and categories we 
use in posing and interpreting those questions. 
One example of this kind of difference be- 
tween various conceptions of morality is de- 
veloped in Frankena’s discussion of the distinc- 
tion between an ethics of virtue and an ethics 
of obligation:® our answer to the basic ethical 
question, What ought I do? will change as our 
interpretation of that question changes from 
What is the virtuous thing to do? to What am 
I obligated to do? Our subsequent ethical 
theory, it is suggested, will depend upon the 
way in which we interpret the “ought” of the 
basic question, whether in terms of “virtue” 
(or “way of life’) or in terms of “obligation.” 
If this is so, then one important task of con- 


1G. E. M. Anscombe, “Modern Moral Philosophy,” 
reprinted in The Is-Ought Question, ed. William D. 
Hudson (London: Macmillan, 1969), pp. 175-195. 

*Stanley B. Cunningham, ‘Does ‘Does Moral Phi- 
losophy Rest upon a Mistake’ Make an Even Greater 
Mistake?,” Monist, 54 (January, 1970), 86-99. 

*William K. Frankena, “Prichard and the Ethics 
of Virtue,” Monist, 54 (January, 1970), 1-17. Both 
Cunningham and Frankena take as their point of 
departure H. A. Prichard’s paradigm-setting essay, 
“Does Moral Philosophy Rest upon a Mistake?,” re- 
printed in Prichard, Moral Obligation (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 1-17. 

*Stuart Hampshire, “A New Philosophy of the 
Just Society,” New York Review of Books, February 
24, 1972, pp. 34-39, Hampshire’s article is an ex- 
tended review of John Rawls, 4 Theory of Justice 
(Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1971). Both Hampshire and Marshall 
Cohen (in his review of Rawls’s book in The New 
York Times Book Review, July 16, 1972, p. 1) 
praise Rawis's study; but both, and especially Hamp- 
shire, have reservations about the value of Rawls’s 
political theory, reservations which are based on their 
feeling that Rawls has not sufficiently explored the 
possibilities of what I will be calling the language 
of virtue in political philosophy. See Hampshire, 
p. 38, and Cohen, p. 18. 

*Frankena argues that ‘moral philosophy must 
fully explore the possibility of a satisfactory ethics 
of virtue as an alternative or supplement to one of 
obligation . . . ,” (“Prichard and the Ethics of 
Virtue,” p. 17). 
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temporary moral philosophy becomes the clari- 
fication of significant differences between vari- 
ous characteristic ways of conceptualizing the 
basic ethical question. This project of clarifica- 
tion can have at least two important results: 
first, it can help us avoid confusion in the 
process of comparing various ethical theories; 
and second, we may be able to develop argu- 
ments to suggest that one or another ethical 
language is best equipped to deal with the 
broadest possible range of substantive ethical 
questions. 

In this paper I am going to suggest that this 
particular project of clarification is as impor- 
tant for students of politics and political phi- 
losophy as it is for students of ethics and 
moral philosophy.® In particular, I want to di- 
rect attention to two basic ways of interpreting 
or understanding the meaning of politics as an 
activity: politics conceived as a problem of 
moral and intellectual virtue, and politics con- 
ceived as a problem of obligation and legit- 
imacy. While these two are surely not the only 
ways of thinking and speaking about politics, 
it may be fair to say that, leaving theological 
conceptions aside, the politics of virtue and 
the politics of obligation and legitimacy are the 
two alternative political languages presented to 
us most clearly by the history of political 
thought. 


Politics and Virtue 


Now the conjunction of “politics” and the 
problem of “moral and intellectual virtue” is 
not an ordinary or familiar one, especially to 
twentieth-century students of politics and po- 
litical philosophy; indeed, one concern of this 
paper will be to explain why this pairing may 
appear to us to be not merely odd, but absurd. 
At any rate, I think it will be easily admitted 
that when we think about what constitutes the 
political, about what distinguishes the political 
relationship from other kinds of human rela- 
tionships, such as love or war or trade or 
scholarship, we are not likely to regard the 


°The distinction between ethics (or morality) and 
politics is itself the result of a particular way of 
understanding both ethics and politics. In my terms, 
the distinction is much more appropriate and im- 
portant to politics conceived in terms of obligation 
(for which ethics tends to become the residual class 
of all nonobligatory “duties”), than to politics con- 
ceived in terms of virtue or ways of life. 
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distinction between moral and intellectual vir- 
tue as being of critical relevance. Instead, I 
think it is fair to say that for the central 
tendencies of modern political philosophy, the 
basic political question is not about virtue of 
any sort, but rather about the reconciliation of 
the requirements (needs and desires) of the 
individual and the requirements of society as a 
whole. In other words, the modern answer to 
the question, What is politics? is character- 
istically dependent upon our answer to the 
question of political obligation, Why should I 
obey the law? Politics thus becomes that ac- 
tivity that occurs within the sphere constituted 
by legitimate authority.” Although it may be 
excessively simple, I do not think it grossly 
distorting to say that for modern political 
thought the fundamental and defining political 
distinction is not between intellectual (and 
nonpolitical) and moral (or political) virtue, 
‘but between two forms of social control: 
power (which is nonpolitical) and authority 
(which is political). These distinctions are in- 
tended only as a description of what J take to 
be the major tendency in modern political 
thought. I am not suggesting that there is neces- 
sarily any logical incompatibility between poli- 
tics understood in terms of virtue and politics 
understood in terms of obligation; rather, the 
distinction points to a difference in emphasis.® 

Perhaps the best-known brief statement of 
this aspect of the modern view concerning the 
foundations of politics is Rousseau’s: “Man is 
born free, and everywhere he is in chains... 
How did this change happen? I do not know. 
What can make it legitimate? I think I can 
resolve that question.’2° Rousseau’s political 
philosophy, like most serious political thought 


‘Throughout this paper I will refer to “contem- 
porary political philosophy” as if there were one 
single position or school that could be identified in 
this way. This is surely an oversimplification, but I 
think such an identification is plausible, as well as 
useful for the purposes of my argument. For ex- 
amples of this position, consider Concepts in Social 
and Political Philosophy, ed. Richard E. Flathman 
(New York: Macmillan, 1973); Political Philosophy, 
ed. Anthony Quinton (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1967); and David Raphael, Problems of Po- 
litical Philosophy (New York: Praeger, 1970). There 
are undeniably some notable nonconforming sum- 
mary conceptions of the tasks of political philosophy, 
such as that of George Kateb, Political Theory (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968), p. 3. 

8 A different and more complex formulation of the 
distinction between power and authority is presented 
by Hannah Arendt in On Violence (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, Inc., 1970), pp. 44-45. 

*See Below, p. 90. For a similar characterization, 
see J. Peter Euben, ‘“Walzer’s Obligations,” Philoso- 
phy and Public Affairs, 1 (Summer, 1972), 438-459, 

= Social Contract, book I, chapter 1, in Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Oeuvres Completes, Bernard Gag- 
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from the seventeenth century down to the pres- 
ent time, takes as its theme the question of why 
free individuals should obey the law of society, 
if they were not in fact compelled to do so. 
If no plausible answer can be given to this 
question, then civil or legal authority as we 
know it is merely a mask for power, and 
politics is nothing more than a disguised or 
sublimated version of war or incarceration.1+ 
On this view, the problem of political philoso- 
phy becomes that of defining the difference be- 
tween the political relationship and the condi- 
tions that obtain on battlefields and in prisons. 
All of this, on the surface at least, is very re- 
mote from the question of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue. The preoccupation of that politi- 
cal philosophy which develops around the 
question of political obligation seems to be with 
the difference between politics and slavery, 
rather than the difference between politics and 


nebin and Marcel Raymond, eds. (Paris: Bibliothéque 
de la Pléiade, Editions Gallimard, 1959~), OI, 351. 
Cf. Social Contract (First Version), book L chapter 
3, O.C. TH, 289: “Man is born free, and nevertheless 
he is everywhere in chains” (emphasis added). Speak- 
ing of the paradigmatic character of this passage, 
John Carnes makes the following comment: ‘This 
paragraph . . . might be taken as the motto, not 
only of social contract theory, but of the whole of 
political theory.” “Myths, Bliks, and the Social Con- 
tract,” Journal of Value Inquiry, 4 (Summer, 1970), 
105-118, at 114. 

u Or, less dramatically, of the marketplace. The 
view that the disappearance of politics is a necessary 
consequence of the fundamental premises of modern 
moral and political philosophy is stated in a plausible 
manner by R. P. Wolff: “If all men have a con- 
tinuing obligation to achieve the highest degree of 
autonomy possible, then there would appear to be 
no state whose subjects have a moral obligation to 
obey. its commands. Hence, the concept of a de jure 
legitimate state would appear to be vacuous, and 
philosophical anarchism would seem to be the only 
reasonable political belief for an enlightened man.” 
In Defense of Anarchism (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1970), p. 19. See also Wolff, “On Violence,” 
Journal of Philosophy, 66 (October 2, 1969), 601- 
616. The less than plausible aspect of Wolff's argu- 
ment is that once he has shown that the political 
problem can not be solved in terms of the language 
of obligation and legitimacy, he concludes that the 
problem is simply insoluble. This conclusion neglects 
the possibility, that the problem might be solvable 
in some other terms, or (as I shall try to show) that 
the problem itself is the result of certain prior philo- 
sophical presuppositions, and hence is only one pos- 
sible philosophical conception of politics among sev- 
eral, all of which must be considered before we say 
that political philosophy as such secretes philosophi- 
cal anarchism. An interesting discussion of the re- 
lationship between descriptive conceptions of politics 
and normative. political rules is provided by Charles 
Taylor, “Neutrality in Political Science,” in Philoso- 
phy, Politics and Society, 3rd series, ed. Peter Las- 
lett and W. G. Runciman’ (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1967), pp. 25-57. 
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philosophy.? It is by no means obvious that 
anything is intrinsically wrong with this lower- 
ing of the horizon of political philosophy. I 
will try to suggest, however, that the most 
important types of theory that characteristically 
result from an obligation conception of politics 
may be unsound insofar as they are unable to 
give an adequate account of some important 
political phenomena that can better be dis- 
cussed in terms of moral and intellectual virtue. 

The discussion of politics by way of the 
question of moral and intellectual virtue is a 
procedure followed not by Rousseau (at least, 
not in the Social Contract), but by ancient 
political philosophy. In the political works of 
Plato and Aristotle, the question of legitimate 
authority appears to be subordinate to the ques- 
tion, How ought human beings to live? or, 
What is the best life for man?™ Plato and 
Aristotle both seem to suggest that before it is 
possible to consider the question of legitimate 
authority, it is necessary to consider why any- 
one should choose to enter a political relation- 
ship in the first place. We enter into an eco- 
nomic relationship, for example, in signing a 
contract for the sale or purchase of some 
product, because by doing so we can expect to 
obtain something we desire. But what analogous 
but distinct value can be obtained from choos- 
ing to become a citizen? The answer to this 
question is surely difficult and complex, but at 
least we might begin by saying that any such 
answer would depend upon the answer to yet 
another question, namely, What kinds of things 
are good for human beings? That is to say, the 
problem of defining the political as distinct 
from (for example) the economic has some- 
thing to do with the problem of distinguishing 
the public good from the private goods of in- 
dividuals. The definition of the political in- 
volves the movement from the private to the 
public, and from the private to the public per- 
spective on the question, What is desirable? 
Now, in order to give a perfectly adequate ac- 


BI do not mean to suggest that these two con- 
cerns are necessarily mutually exclusive, although a 
concentration on one of these distinctions might well 
require an abstraction from the other (since each 
distinction tends to appear insignificant when viewed 
from the perspective of the other). Consider, for 
example, Aristotle’s abstraction from (or at the very 
least, obscuring of) intellectual virtue when he pre- 
sents the grounds for distinguishing between slaves 
and free men (citizens) in Politics 1. 5. 1259b22- 
1260a34, 

™See Leo Strauss, The City and Man (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, Inc., 1964), chapters 1 and 2. For 
Rawls, and for modern political thought in general, 
this question can not be rationally answered. See 
A Theory of Justice, section 50. 
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count of the public good, it is necessary to say 
something about the good of that most inclu- 
sive of all publics, the human species. Of 
course, in order to understand what the human 
good is, it is necessary to understand what the 
human, as such, is. In this way, it seems that 
there is a direct path from the political ques- 
tion to the human question, since we can fully 
answer the question of whether or how political 
life is choiceworthy only on the basis of an 
understanding of what human beings are—an 
understanding, that is to say, of human na- 
ture.74 

For example, suppose we were to assert that 
the central or defining characteristic of human 
activity is the attempt to maximize (privately 
defined) pleasure or to minimize (privately de- 
fined) pain or both. Human beings could 
then have nothing in common but the common 
pursuit of individually determined goals. The 
political life, then, distinguished by a concern’ 
for the common or public good, would be 
worth following only if it proved to be instru- 
mental or useful in terms of our nonpolitical 
(for instance, economic) goals. Of course, some 
people might simply find their private happi- 
ness in public life, but given this understand- 
ing of human nature, there can be no common 
or communicable reason for choosing politics 
for its own sake.2® On the other hand, if it 


4 Anscombe’s criticism of the ethics of obligation 
rests in part on the argument that an adequate 
moral philosophy is impossible without an adequate 
philosophical psychology; that is, it is impossible to 
say what a good action is until we are clear about 
“what a human action is at all.” “Modern Moral 
Philosophy,” p. 179. Stuart Hampshire argues that 
any idea of human goodness depends on some idea 
of “the distinctive powers of humanity.” Thought 
and Action (New York: The Viking Press, 1967), 
chapter 4. Stephen Clark discusses and defends the 
Aristotelian argument from “distinctive powers” to 
moral principle in ‘The Use of ‘Man's Function’ in 
Aristotle,” Ethics, 82 (July, 1972), 269-283. 

1s This is the basis of John Stuart Mill’s proof of the 
utility principle in Utilitarianism, chapter 4. The dif- 
ficulty here is that in this view of human action, 
rational interpersonal comparison becomes impos- 
sible. Rawls (p. 174) attempts to overcome this diffi- 
culty by specifying the existence of certain objec- 
tive “primary social goods, things that every rational 
person is presumed to want whatever else he wants.” 
A critical account of Rawls's attempt is given by 
Adina Schwartz, “Moral Neutrality and Primary 
Goods,” Ethics, 83 (July, 1973), 294-307. 

1 This view is suggested by, among others, Hobbes: 
‘The passions that incline men to peace, are fear 
of death; desire of such things as are necessary to 
commodious living; and a hope by their industry to 
obtain them. And reason suggesteth convenient arti- 
cles of peace, upon which men may be drawn into 
agreement.” Leviathan, ed. Michael Oakeshott (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell's Political Texts, Basil Blackwell, 
1946), chapter 13, p. 84. The classical criticism of 
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were presupposed that human life activity is 
constituted or defined by the possibility of 
creating and obeying nonpersonal (or nonsub- 
-Jective) public standards or goals, then it might 
reasonably be argued that political life is always 
choiceworthy so long as it is not only an in- 
strument of private gain, and regardless of 
what particular public goal stands at the center 
of the political order.1” 

The procedure by which a discussion of the 
meaning of politics is linked to a discussion of 
moral and intellectual virtue by way of a con- 
sideration of the question of human nature, is 
followed explicitly by Plato and Aristotle; a 
brief summary of this procedure may be useful 
to show one way in which virtue and politics 
may be thought of as interdependent. Now 
although Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics, for example, differ in many important re- 
spects, both works conceive human activity as 
being fundamentally threefold. Like other ani- 
mals, human beings have a capacity for growth 
and a desire to promote that growth. We eat, 
drink, mate, and experience the pleasures and 
pains connected with these and similar move- 
ments. This range of experience is said to be 
private or nonpolitical in the sense that these 
activities and feelings would always occur, 
whether there were such things as politics (or 
publics) or not. This is not to say that sur- 
vival and growth are politically irrelevant; how- 
ever, ancient political philosophy as a whole 
appears to contend that if this were all there 
were to human life there would be no such 
thing as politics, strictly speaking. In fact, since 
these activities are in no way peculiar to the 
beings we call human, since they are common 
to many animals, it would be reasonable to say 
that if these activities were descriptive of the 
entire range of human activities there would be 


this conception of politics as an alliance for the pur- 
pose of avoiding death is presented by Aristotle, 
Politics, 3. 5. 1280a25~1281a9. According to Aris- 
totle, such an alliance is a necessary precondition of 
politics, but is not itself political. 

"This conception of human nature and politics is 
drawn from some modern writers who might be 
called existentialist or historicist, such as F. Nietzsche, 
Beyond Good and Evil, Section 188; Ortega y Gasset, 
Revolt of the Masses, chapter 13 (beginning). Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s contention that man defines himself by 
his “project” seems to be in line with this develop- 
ment; see Search For a Method, trans. Hazel Barnes 
(New York: Knopf, 1963), pp. 150 f. A case might 
be made that such a view also informs Kant’s moral 
philosophy; at least, it seems to be present in the 
neo-Kantian interpretations of Rousseau, such as those 
of Ernst Cassirer and Robert Dérathé. For example, 
see Dérathé’s discussion in his Le Rationalisme de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948),.pp. 182ff. 
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no such thing as a separate human species, 
strictly speaking. This is perhaps what Aris- 
totle means by saying that there is no human 
virtue or excellence in being healthy.4® Human 
activity connected with the provision of the 
commodities that can support and secure hu- 
man life does not, by itself, yield an answer 
to the question of the best human life. The only 
virtue belonging to our desire for private pos- 
sessions—food, wealth, ornament, and so on— 
lies in the subordination of that desire to some 
other principle. From the perspective of an- 
cient political philosophy, then, there is no such 
thing as a good or excellent or virtuous eco- 
nomic man (meaning by this term someone 
who is entirely devoted to and adept in the art 
of survival) .7° 

Roughly speaking, there are two ways in 
which this subordination can take place: the 
political life and the philosophic life. Politics 
here is understood to be a relationship among 
individual human beings in which some public 
value or law takes the place of private desire as 
the most authoritative guide to action. Politics, 
from this perspective, is not understood as be- 
ing constituted by any contract or obligation, 
but rather by the attempt to replace the human 
capacity for selfishness by the human capacity 
for justice (however understood) and self- 
control as the principal motivating factor in 
human action. Politics is said to be a choice- 
worthy way of life because it is the medium 
within which the development of moral virtue 


™ Aristotle Politics 7. 13., Nicomachean Ethics 1. 13. 

I will be‘ using the opposition economic man/ 
political man throughout this paper. It is intended 
to express the distinction between a life directed by 
private or personal desire or inclination, and a life 
directed by a strong sense of public duty. “Economic,” 
as l use it, then, is not to be equated with ‘‘com- 
mercial” (since it could also refer to crime, self- 
defense, art, and hobbies), although commercial ac- 
tivity is one of the most common and important 
forms of economic activity, in my sense of the word. 
The idea of economic activity (in this broad sense) 
as opposed and in some way prior to political ac- 
tivity is discussed by Aristotle Politics 3. 5., and 
by Plato in his description of the immediate predeces- 
sor of the genuine polis in the Republic Book II, 
371d4ff. The applicability of the concept of economic 
man to early modern political thought is suggested 
by C. B. Macpherson, The Political Theory of Pos- 
sessive Individualism (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), and by Leo Strauss, Natural Right and 
History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
chapter 5. John Rawls places himself squarely in 
this tradition of political thought when he argues 
for the appropriateness of the model of rational 
(economic) choice for all moral and political situa- 
tions. For Rawls, political philosophy is understood 
to be a special case (choice under uncertainty) of 
nae ee! of rational choice. A Theory of Justice, 
p. 
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or virtues (such as justice and self-control) are 
possible. Man is by nature the political animal 
not because he ordinarily lives in things called 
cities or polities, but because it is through poli- 
tics and the political relationship (as opposed, 
say, to the economic) that human beings can 
achieve that excellence of character (moral 
virtue) which is poténtial in their nature. To 
say that an individual is living politically or 
according to moral virtue is to say something 
about the principles according to which he acts, 
the goals he tries to attain and the values he 
tries to maximize in his decisions and his prac- 
tices. The character of these principles, goals, 
and values provides the critical difference be- 
tween the private or economic life and the 
public or political life. Politics, then, is under- 
stood as the pursuit of a certain way or style 
of life, rather than as obedience to a certain 
type of authority;?° what distinguishes politics 
from other activities are its ends or purposes 
rather than its manner of institution.?1 The dif- 
ference between these two conceptions of poli- 
tics appears in the two questions which they 
might pose in the process of determining 
whether a particular association were political 
(as opposed to merély economic or despotic): 
Aristotle and Plato would ask, Is it according 
to nature (Does it enhance the strictly human 
aspects of human nature)?,?* while the greater 
part of modern political philosophy, following 
Rousseau, would say, Is it legitimate (Is con- 
tro] founded on consent)? For both Aristotle 
and Rousseau, a theoretical understanding of 
politics requires a distinction between what is 
called political and what is genuinely political; 


x Rawls excludes the issue of ways of life from 
the range of rational deliberation on fundamental 
political questions, Rational public decisions can only 
be made about the distribution of primary social 
goods, not about the encouragement of certain life 
styles or ways of life making use of those goods. 
Rawis, pp. 142-145. Both Hampshire, p. 38, and 
Cohen, p. 18, in their reviews of Rawls, regard this 
as a shortcoming of Rawis’s theory of justice. 

"This is not to say that the ends of a polity and 
its manner of institution (or integration) may not 
have real consequences for one another, but that 
what is most particularly important about politics 
(as a distinct human activity) are its ends or goals. 

™Plato is surely not as firmly committed as Aris- 
totle to the appropriateness of the natural standard 
for evaluating politics, This will appear, I think, if 
we compare Book 1 of the Politics with the cave 
story and the myth of Er in the Republic. Plato’s 
doubta, however, seem to center not on the suit- 
ability of the natural standard for judging politics, 
but on whether the differences among polities are 
significant in the light of the natural standard In 
other words, the doubt is not about the standard, 
but about politics. 
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the two differ with respect to the terms in 
which this distinction should be drawn. 

The problem of distinguishing politics as a 
separate way of life does end with the exhibi- 
tion of the line between the political and the 
subpolitical; for ancient philosophy, the ques- 
tion, How ought we to live? can not be restated — 
as the choice between pursuing politics and pur- 
suing private (economic) goals. There is a 
third possible alternative for human beings, 
resting upon a third potentially dominant prin- 
ciple of human nature, and that is the life of 
the philosopher, the way of life displayed by 
Socrates. This life is the attempt to actualize to 
the fullest possible extent the human capacity 
for rational understanding. If the economic life 
is dominated by the love of self (or of life), 
and the political life by a love of the city (and 
of having a “good name” in the city), the 
philosophic life is controlled by the love of 
truth or of being.*4 The excellence which be- 
longs to this way of life is called, by Aristotle, 
intellectual virtue. According to both Plato and 
Aristotle, the philosophic life is unquestionably 
superior to the political life for the same reason 
that politics is superior to the economic life: it 
corresponds to a superior aspect of human 
capacity, to a higher part of human nature. 

One way to understand this determination of 
superiority is to compare the three possible 
ways of life with respect to their self-sufficiency. 
Economic man’s needs are practically limitless; 
he is Hobbes’s natural man, committed to a 
perpetual and (finally) perpetually hopeless 
search for security and well-being. Political man 
is less concerned with security than with acting 
well, ‘being just, courageous, and so on. But 
political activity of this sort requires more than 
the simple possession of a good character, even 
where good character is accompanied by good 
judgment; opportunity and means are as neces- 
sary as motive for the commission of political 
or moral acts, and neither a citizen nor a city 
has much hope of achieving political excel- 
lence if restricted by poverty, weakness, and 
isolation. Although the dependence on con- 


» For Aristotle, the distinction has to be made in 
teleological terms. Ses Politics 3. 5. Consider also 
his discussion of citizenship in Book 3 of the Poli 
tics, which turns on the difference between those 
who are really citizens and those who are only called 
citizens. The difference between the merely conven- 
tional and the real citizen is stated in terms of the 
purpose of politics. 

“The description and comparison of different 
ways of life in terms of their desiring or erotic di 
mension is provided by Plato in the Republic Book 
5, 474c8 to the end of Book 5. 
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tingency is less, successful politics, like the 
quest for security, requires favorable external 
circumstances. But this is not true of the wise 
man, of the person who can successfully pursue 
the philosophic way of life and claim intel- 
lectual virtue.25 All that the wise man requires 
to exercise his wisdom is his mind and the 
universe, Of course, a wise man is still a human 
being and not a disembodied spirit; he at least 
needs food and shelter, just as you and J, and 
as such he is surely dependent upon circum- 
stance in the way that all human beings are. 
But the philosopher as philosopher, that is, 
while he is engaged in the activity of under- 
standing which marks him as a man of intel- 
lectual virtue, is utterly self-sufficient in a way 
that can not be matched by the man of moral 
virtue, the political man, in Ais characteristic 
activity. 

This discussion began with a distinction be- 
tween two kinds of political inquiry, the one 
(the more modern and familiar) beginning 
with the question, Why should I obey the laws? 
(or, What can make obedience legitimate?), 
and the other with the question, What is the 
best life for man? It was suggested that one 
difficulty with the first approach is that it may 
not be able to distinguish authority from 
power, or to give an account or defense of 
politics as an independently valuable kind of 
activity. But now it seems that the second 
variety of political philosophy leads by a dif- 
ferent route to a similar difficulty. In the first 
case, politics threatens to slip beyond the hori- 
zon of human aspiration, while in the second 
it descends beneath human dignity. For if, 
according to Plato and Aristotle, the philo- 
sophic life is the best life for man, the way of 
life which best answers-to the potentiality of 
human nature, then what becomes of politics, 
the way of life whose virtue is principally moral 
(of character or disposition) rather than intel- 
lectual (of understanding)? I have suggested 
that for ancient philosophy politics is under- 
stood to claim our admiration because at its 
best it can turn us from selfishness to moral 
virtue. But how can one continue to praise 
moral virtue in the light of the enormous su- 
periority of intellectual virtue? From the per- 
spective of the philosophic life, at least, differ- 


™In speaking of “philosophers” here I am not 
referring to the substantial professional group that 
sometimes goes by that name. I am also obscuring, 
because of the nature of this introductory context, 
any possible differences between a philosopher (a 
lover of truth and wisdom) and a wise man (a pos- 
sessor of truth). 
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ences between the best statesman and the worst 
murderer or tyrant may appear to be insig- 
nificant or largely accidental.?¢ 

Now the thrust of this implicit attack on the 
political life is tempered to a certain extent 
because the perspective of philosophy is also 
presented by the ancients as being incredibly 
difficult to obtain, so difficult that a general 
recommendation to live a life of pure intellec- 
tion would be as absurd as recommending a 
life consisting of an infinite series of four 
minute miles. Still, I do not mean to suggest 
that the assertion of the difficulty (and for 
most men, the impossibility) of living the 
philosophic life in any way removes the diff- 
culty about justifying moral virtue or politics. 
No matter how few individuals have the nat- 
ural equipment to aspire to a life of intel- 
lectual virtue, it remains the best life for 
human beings as such (and hence, in principle, 
for all human beings insofar as they are hu- 
man); this conclusion about the best life has 
the force of consigning all but a very few to 
lives which are subhuman in that they can not 
be justified or defended by word or reason 
(logos) rather than by brute force. The human 
situation seems to be defined by the not alto- 
gether free choice between two alternatives: 
the philosophic life, which is incredibly diff- 
cult but of superhuman sublimity; and the 
private life, which involves satisfying the most 
powerful of human passions and desires, and is 
thus easy, but (nonmetaphorically) brutally in- 
human. Politics and moral virtue, if they exist 
at all, are located between these two variously 
disquieting human possibilities. Strange as it 
surely sounds to our ears, the problem of poli- 
tics, the question of whether or not (and in 
what way) politics is a valuable and justifiable 
life style appears, in this analysis, to be identi- 
cal with the problem of moral virtue. Before 
turning to some of the consequences of this 
conception of the problem of politics, let me 
step back for a moment and try to clarify the 
basic vocabulary of the political problem un- 
derstood as the problem of moral virtue. 

3 Jt can be argued that this is, in fact, the Platonic 
view. See Statesman 257b2-4, and Republic Book 
10, 619b7-d1. Sometimes Plato does suggest there 
can be substantial differences in quality among dif- 
ferent nonphilosophic ways of life. But these sug- 
gestions often appear to rest upon what are for Plato 
suspect (or nonphilosophic) premises, such as the 
quantifiability of human happiness (Republic Book 
9, 587b10-588a10; Protagoras 35604-357b5), or the 
adequacy of traditional piety (Crito 53a9—54d1). This is 
not to say that these differences are unimportant from 


some nonphilosophic perspective—such as that of 
the citizen. 
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Kinds of Virtue 


I have been employing the concepts “moral” 
and “intellectual virtue” without defining them 
directly, hoping to indicate some of their sense 
contextually. Any definition would have to be- 
gin by confessing that they are, in fact, fairly 
literal translations of the Greek expressions 
areté ethiké and areté dianoétiké. Undoubtedly, 
some more idiomatic and familiar translation 
would have been possible, but I have chosen to 
say “moral virtue” and “intellectual virtue” in 
spite of the odd and stilted sound of these 
phrases because I want to emphasize, rather 
than conceal, the fact that these concepts are 
foreign to our contemporary political vocabu- 
lary and political understanding. The value of 
discussing politics by means of these terms de- 
pends in large measure upon their difference 
from the political language we have become 
accustomed to using, the language which is 
informed by political obligation and legitimacy. 
If, as I shall try to suggest, there is some 
plausible doubt concerning the value or the 
usefulness of the language of political obliga- 
tion, it would be foolish to try to translate all 
unfamiliar political philosophy into that lan- 
guage, as for instance by setting out to discover 
Aristotle’s or Plato’s theory of political obliga- 
tion, when it would be much more important 
to know why these writers do not speak of a 
theory of political obligation, but speak of 
moral and political virtues instead. So it will 
be necessary to risk seeming pompous and 
stuffy, for the sake of exploring the meaning 
and consequences of this generally forgotten or 
rejected way of considering politics. 

One of the major problems in translating 
areté by “virtue” is that the Greek word has 
a much more extensive signification than does 
the modern English one. Areté does mean 
virtue or goodness, but it also refers to a 
quality we would be more likely to call “ex- 
cellence.” For example, a skilled shoemaker, or 
painter, or athlete might be said to possess 
virtue in the sense of areté; the same would be 
true for a fast horse, a strong ox, or a prize 
pumpkin: generally, a subject is said to be 
virtuous (possess the quality of areté) when 
he displays skill in or aptitude for a particular 
sort of activity. A thing done well thus becomes 
a thing done virtuously, and the doer is said 
to be virtuous insofar as that particular ac- 
tivity is concerned; this does not mean that a 
virtuous shoemaker, or craftsman, or merchant 
is necessarily a virtuous human being. This ts 
a very broad meaning of “virtue,” much dif- 
ferent from our own which seems to refer 
mainly to chastity or innocence and perhaps 
also to a rather more than slightly unbalanced 
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- asceticism. From this perspective, it naturally 


seems very odd to see Plato and Aristotle talk- 
ing about virtue being the principal concern of 
politics. The oddness is certainly and genuinely 
there, but it is possible and necessary to climb 
out of the confines of our ordinary language 
at least to the extent of not confusing oddness 
with unintelligibility. My purpose in thus con- 
trasting the ancient and the contemporary 
meanings of virtue is certainly not to sneer at 
any supposed moral decay, but rather to warn 
against the warm and comfortable feeling that 
we have somehow or other gone beyond con- 
fusing virtue and politics. In a sense, we have 
“gone beyond” understanding virtue as being 
politically relevant—good conduct being un- 
derstood for the most part as being a strictly 
private matter—but it is not true that this 
going beyond simply involves the obviously de- 
sirable rejection of an absurd and oppressive 
dogma. 

It appears that according to ancient philoso- 
phy, the relationship between politics and vir- 
tue can be stated as follows: the city (or polity 
or political community) is that structure (or 
pattern of relationships) which has as its aim 
the development of moral virtue among its 
citizens. Polities or political systems can, in 
principle, be evaluated on the basis of how 
successfully they carry out this function, bear- 
ing in mind that the success or failure of a 
polity, like that of moral virtue itself, is de- 
pendent upon circumstance as well as upon in- 
tention. One can hardly blame a poor city or 
nation, or one which is under severe and con- 
tinual military attack, for failing to educate its 
citizens in those virtues which require leisure 
and peace for their exercise. Still, the principle 
of moral virtue provides the basic rule for judg- 
ing politics, and for deciding whether the po- 
litical life (either as such or in a given city) 
is justifiable: the meaning and the possibility of 
politics stands or falls with the meaning and 
the possibility of moral virtue. This is not to 
say that the standard of virtue is an easy or a 
clear one to apply; a much clearer assess- 
ment can be made by applying one of the more 


™ The most consistent application of a standard 
of this kind is to be found im Aristotle’s Politics, 
perhaps most clearly in Book 7. J. J. Mulhern ex- 
plains the complexity of the Aristotelian standard in 
“Pantachou Kata Physin hë Aristé,” Phronesis, 12 
(1972), 260-268. See also Plato Republic Book 10, 
599c6—d4, Montesquieu, De l'Esprit des Lois, vol. I, 
Book 5, and Rousseau, Discourse on the Arts and 
Sciences. The applicability of such a standard to con- 
temporary politics is considered by Walter Berns, 
“Pornography vs. Democracy: A Case for Censorship,” 
Public Interest, 22 (Winter, 1971), 3-24, and by 
Wilson Carey McWilliams's response to Berns, in the 
same issue, pp. 32-38. 
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typical contemporary rules, like level of eco- 
nomic growth, or level of individual liberty, or 
even level of legitimacy (perhaps defined as 
the extent of public approval of the regime, or 
the consent of the governed). The great diff- 
culty with moral virtue as a rule of political 
evaluation comes from the difficulty of saying 
just what moral virtue is, even if we grant the 
possibility that it is, in fact, some thing at all. 

But leaving aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of what the content of moral virtue is, we 
are in a position to say what kind of thing it is 
we are looking for: moral virtue is that quality 
on account of whose presence we praise ac- 
tions or characters as being good. Furthermore, 
it appears to be something different from and 
inferior to intellectual virtue, a quality which 
distinguishes good understandings or minds. 
Since human life can presumably be primarily 
devoted either to action or to contemplation 
(or understanding), the moral question of the 
greatest importance becomes how, and under 
what conditions, one should choose to commit 
oneself either to action or to contemplation. As 
suggested above, when the problem is stated in 
this way it becomes very difficult to see how 
anyone could defend, as opposed to simply ex- 
cusing, the choice of the political life. But 
perhaps this problem can be avoided by ex- 
amining more closely some other aspects of the 
relationship between moral and intellectual 
virtue, aside from the simple assertion of the 
superiority of intellectual virtue with respect to 
the criterion of self-sufficiency. 

The complexity of the relationship begins to 
appear when we notice that to state the prob- 
lem of moral and intellectual virtue in terms of 
the necessity to choose between them obscures 
the fact that action generally involves thought 
of some sort (like the choice to act or not to 
act in a certain way) and that even the most 
abstract contemplation is in some sense relevant 
to action, at least in the sense that it involves 
or requires abstention from action. We might 
say that political or moral men necessarily 
philosophize to a certain extent, and that phil- 
osophers are politicians whether they will it or 
not. In other words, that thought and action 
cannot, as a matter of fact, be indifferent to 
one another; no account of politics can be 
complete without .a consideration of the effect 
of politics upon contemplation, and any ac- 
count of the pursuit of wisdom or scientific 
inquiry would have to be concerned with the 
political or moral consequences of following the 
life of intellectual virtue.?8 For example, if we 


= Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics Book 10, 1178bi- 
10; Politics Book 8, 1325a-b; Plato Republic, Book 
1, 347b5-d9, One of the, great questions of the Re- 
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praise intellectual virtue (as ancient philosophy 
does) as being the best life a human being can 
choose to follow, we are not only providing an 
implicit criticism of the political or moral life 
but actually recommending a course of conduct 
which will tend to detract from the amount of 
human energy devoted to politics. Given the 
inaccessibility of the intellectual or scientific 
life for most people, it might well be that the 
praise of contemplation involves the commis- 
sion of a very great wrong. Whether or how 
this is so can only be known if we can give 
an account of the value of moral virtue, if we 
can justify the political life as being preferable 
to the life devoted to the private pursuit of 
privately defined goals, which I have called the 
economic life. The problem of political philoso- 
phy, beginning from the question, What is the 
best life for man? becomes the problem of in- 
tellectual and moral virtue: How, on what 
grounds, can one justify the pursuit of a way 
of life which falls far short of the horizon of 
human potentiality? That this is a genuine ques- 
tion, one to which more than one answer is 
possible, is clear, I think, to anyone who has 
puzzled over the work of Plato and Aristotle,?® 
or, for that matter, of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
who in a curious way appears to: employ at 
different times both the language of virtue and, 
as noted earlier, the language of obligation.®° 

I am suggesting here that the idea of moral 
and intellectual virtue is not in itself a doctrine 
or theory, but rather a question or perspective 
on the basis of which moral or political philoso- 
phy can be formulated.*! One might say that 
public is that of the compatibility of the requirements 
of justice with the requirements of the happiness 
of the philosopher. As Simon Aronson says, “If Plato 
does opt for making the city happy, and thus devises 
ways of persuading the philosopher [to be just], his 
recognition of the possible need to ‘compel’ (520a8) 
indicates his awareness that the tension is a real 
one.” “The Happy Philosopher: A Counter-Example 
to Plato’s Proof,” Journal of the History of Philos- 
ophy, 10 (October, 1972), 383-398, at 396. 

“Consider, for example, Aristotle’s criticism of 
Plato’s analysis of the polis in Politics 2. 1., and of 
the Platonic analysis of the good in Nicomachean 
Ethics 1. 6. a 

x Compares the understanding of politics displayed 
in the Social Contract with that of the Discourse on 
the Arts and Sciences. For a discussion of the prob- 
lem of Rousseau’s political language, see Michel 
Launay, “Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Ecrivain Politique,” 
L’Information Littéraire, 22 (September, 1970), 157- 
163. Rousseau’s awareness of the problem is indi- 
cated in his “Préface d'une Seconde Lettre à Bordes,” 
O.C., HI, p. 105, 

“ Another way of putting this would be to say 
that virtue is to be taken here as a general concept 
rather than a particular conception. For a discussion 
of this distinction with reference to American con- 
stitutional concepts and conceptions, see R. Dworkin, 
“Nixon’s Jurisprudence,” New York Review of Books 
(May 4, 1972), pp. 27~35. 
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it provides the beginnings of a language for the 
discussion of political questions. As we have 
seen, the question of virtue turns out to in- 
volve a series of questions, starting with, What 
is the best human life? From this question arise 
the issues concerning the merits of different 
styles or ways of life founded upon the de- 
votion to actions of various kinds, and of 
various styles of inactivity or contemplation: 
what is the good of being a craftsman or a 
statesman or an entrepreneur or a soldier, and 
what is good about being a philosopher or a 
scientist or an artist or a mystic. Once these 
questions have been considered, we are then 
faced with the question of the relationship be- 
tween the virtues of contemplation and the 
political or moral virtues: Are they compatible? 
Are they simply the reflections of one single 
human excellence in different contexts? Is any 
mediation or compromise possible between 
them, and so on. As I say, these are simply 
questions, to which there are several conceiv- 
able answers, as might be seen from a com- 
parative study of the works of Aristotle and 
Rousseau. Nevertheless, it seems appropriate to 
stress the nature of these questions because 
they are fundamentally different from the ques- 
tions which inform serious political inquiry at 
the present time. Given this relative absence of 
the concept of virtue from the vocabulary of 
contemporary political philosophy (as com- 
pared with the ubiquity of concepts like lib- 
erty, authority, obligation, legitimacy and re- 
lated contract-linked concepts) ,52 two questions 
present themselves: why we no longer speak of 
virtue when we speak of politics, and whether 
there is any reason to be dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs. In the remainder of this 
paper I will suggest that this transformation is 
by no means accidental or superficial, but is 
` rather linked with particular conceptions of the 
purpose of politics and of the character of 
meaningful discourse about politics. I will also 
try to indicate that this conception of politics 
may be unsatisfactory by virtue of being too 
narrow to deal with many important phe- 
nomena that appear to be politically relevant. 
This criticism by no means calls for a rejection 
of the language of political obligation as in it- 
self misleading or erroneous; rather, I suggest 
that there is a sufficient doubt concerning the 
utility of the modern conception of politics to 
make the serious consideration of an alternative 
conception a reasonable and even necessary un- 
dertaking. 


"This characteristic of the modern language of 
moral and political philosophy is discussed by 
Anscombe, “Modem Moral Philosophy.” 
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Alternatives to Political Virtue 


The central question of the language which 
understands virtue and. politics to be nearly 
inseparable considerations is What is the best 
human life? Now if it can be shown that this 
question is absurd and unintelligible, if in prin- 
ciple no reasonable answer to it can be pro- 
vided, then the question and the substantive 
political teachings which follow from it are 
meaningless and fit to be discarded. Plato and 
Aristotle presupposed that a rational, nonidio- 
syncratic answer?! to this question is possible; 
such a presupposition is necessary if one is 
going to speak about politics in terms of virtue, 
although there is no necessity that the implicit 
assertion must itself always remain a presup- 


‘position: one may sooner or later be able to 


give a reasoned account of why the question 
is answerable, but in the beginning it is neces- 
sary to presuppose the meaningfulness of the 
question as a question. Now one of the de- 
fining characteristics of early modern philoso- 
phy is that it was, in several ways, engaged in 
the business of calling this presupposition into 
question, along the way to rejecting it as ab- 
surd. First of all, it was asserted that although 
we can give an answer to the question of how 
we ought to live, this answer will be so far 
removed from how we do in fact live as to be 
practically or politically irrelevant. According 
to this view, knowledge of how we ought to 
live is not in any way a reasonable or a sensible 
guide to conduct. The most famous expression 
of this assertion is Machiavelli’s, in Chapter 15 
of The Prince. According to this position, the 
question of moral virtue may be appropriate in 
some contexts, but not in the sphere of poli- 
tics. It is not a very great step from asserting 
the impracticality of a political philosophy that 
takes its bearings from the question of virtue 
to an assertion of the unintelligibility or ab- 
surdity of this kind of political understanding— 
an understanding which claims to provide the 
true conception of practice or action, which 
insists upon the interdependence of morality 
and politics.34 

But if moral virtue is not a political term, 
then it can apply only to private relationships, 


™ The special quality of the answer in question 
could be expressed succinctly by the Greek logd, 
which would suggest an answer by means of that 
reason which is expressed in human speech. The 
argument that the task of any moral philosophy is 
to supply “the ultimate grounds for preferring one 
way of life to another” is made by Stuart Hampshire, 
“Morality - and Pessimism,’ New York Review of 
Books (January 25, 1973}, 26-33, at 27. 

“This step is very concisely set forth in the first 
paragraph of Chapter 11 of Hobbes’s Leviathan. 
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that is to say, to relationships that are not regu- 
lated by any common authoritative standard. 
There is then something fundamentally wrong 
with a political system which claims to have as 
its primary concern the production of moral 
virtue in its citizens; morality may be the ap- 
propriate concern of churches, of families, of 
voluntary associations, but not of politics and 
government. For Hobbes and Locke, the proper 
concern of the polity, the reason for which the 
social contract comes into being, is the pro- 
tection and security of the individuals who, as 
it were, hold shares in the polity. Political au- 
thority, law, and constraint are justified not 
insofar as they tend to produce political or 
moral man, but rather insofar as they tend to 
protect economic man, the individual who is 
free to pursue whatever he desires. This idea of 
the purpose of politics, and of the true meaning 
of “political” or “civil,” is expressed with ad- 
mirable concision by John Locke in A Letter 
Concerning Toleration: 


The commonwealth seems to me to be a society 
of men constituted only for the procuring, preserv- 
ing and advancing their own civil interests. 

Civil interests I call life, liberty, health and 
indolency of body; and the possession of outward 
things, such as money, lands, houses, furniture 
and the like.” 


Politics is not properly concerned with the pro- 
motion of a specific and distinct way of life, 
but only with the protection of privately de- 
termined enterprises. 

The mention of Locke in this context no 
doubt tends to emphasize the connection be- 
tween this view of politics—the view that the 
proper concern of politics is the service of 
economic man—-and the liberal tradition. This 
conception of politics is surely linked with lib- 
eralism, but it is just as surely not identical 
with liberalism, being much more inclusive 
than that particular doctrine. The pervasiveness 
of this understanding of politics in modern 
times will appear if we consider that the bene- 
ficiary and the justification of the antiliberal 
and revolutionary politics of Karl Marx is pre- 
sented not as a political man or a man of 
moral virtue, but as a free spirit. The purpose 
and justification of communist society is that it 
“makes it possible for me to do one thing today 
and another tomorrow, to hunt in the morning, 
fish in the afternoon, breed cattle in the eve- 


3 Locke, Second Treatise of Government and A 
Letter Concerning Toleration, ed. J. W. Gough (Oxford: 
Blackwell’s Political Texts, Basil Blackwell, 1946), 
esi See also Second Treatise, chapter 11, section 

, P. 67. 
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ning, criticize after dinner, just as I like. . . .”38 
In spite of the undeniable and important points 
of opposition in the substantive political teach- 
ings of John Locke and Karl Marx, both appear 
to understand true politics (as opposed to mere 
tyranny) to be fundamentally concerned with 
the protection of what I have been calling eco- 
nomic man. Thus what seems to many to be 
the principal political alternatives of our time 
are both animated (and thus to a certain ex- 
tent defined) by a concern for liberty rather 
than for virtue, and by the understanding that 
the answer to the question of the best human 
life can not receive a political (or any sort of 
public) solution. For both Locke’s householder 
and Marx’s interested amateur, the question of 
how we ought to live must be treated as a 
matter of taste. 

The first modern criticism of the question of 
the best life for man is, then, that it is political- 
ly irrelevant. The second criticism to be con- 
sidered here, and one which serves as the 
epistemological or theoretical foundation of the 
first, is the assertion that the question cannot be 
answered in a rational way. To inquire about 
the best life for man presupposes that there is 
some “best” or most “virtuous” life which is 
distinct from the lives which any number of 
particular individuals may choose to lead. In 
other words, it presupposes the intelligibility of 
the distinction between what is good for human 
beings as human beings and what is pleasant to 
(or desired by) individual men and women. 
But it can be doubted that goodness or virtue 
exists, or, at least, that these qualities can be 
perceived by the human mind as having an 
existence distinct from that of’ pleasure. It 
would be impossible to summarize here all the 
arguments that have been developed to support 
this doubt, and so I will simply refer to some 
of the better-known conclusions. The most fun- 
damental of these may well be the assertion 
that the question of virtue, of the best life, 
cannot be settled by rational inquiry. Our ideas 
of virtue are (on this view), like our feelings 
of pleasure, the consequence of private and 
particular sensation, rather than of publicly 


* Marx and Engels, German Ideology, Part I, in 
Writings of the Young Marx on Philosophy and 
Society, ed. and trans. Lloyd D. Easton and Kurt H. 
Guddat (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1967), pp. 424-425, Even in his 
direct confrontation with the liberal view, On the 
Jewish Question (in Easton and Guddat), Marx 
criticizes the liberals not in the name of equality or 
community, but of liberty or emancipation. An inter- 
esting commentary on the passage in question is pro- 
vided by Michael Walzer, “A Day in the Life of a 
Socialist Citizen,” in Walzer, Obligations (Cambridge, _ 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970), pp. 229ff. 
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demonstrable reasoning.” We may say what 
virtue or the best life is, but (it is asserted) we 
cannot defend (by referring to supporting rea- 
sons) our answer against any other moral pro- 
posal or preference. The attempt to philoso- 
phize about the best life appears to rest upon a 
mistaken notion of our idea of virtue; it has 
become almost a philosophical commonplace to 
say that the attempt to discover the truth about 
how we ought to live is founded on a logical 
error. Indeed, it is claimed, there is no rational 
way to distinguish virtue from pleasure, or what 
is needed from what is wanted, or what is desir- 
able from what is desired.*8 Moral and political 
philosophy become theoretically incapable of 
deciding among the claims presented by different 
life styles and callings; all that philosophy can 
do is to show that no way of life, whether of 
hunter, cattle raiser, entrepreneur or critic, has 
any reasonable claim to preferential treatment 
or regard over any other way of life.®9 

The question of political obligation seems to 
arise almost naturally from the situation cre- 
ated by the demise of the question of how we 
ought to live; it is the logical candidate to fill 
the vacuum in political philosophy left by the 
rejection on epistemological and metaphysical 
grounds of the question of virtue.*° If no way 
of life can authoritatively and finally claim to 


” Perhaps the most influential and painstaking de- 
velopment of this position is David Hume’s, in A Trea- 
tise of Human Nature, Bk. III, Part I, sections 1-2. 

* As in J. S. Mill’s famously ambiguous claim that 
“the sole evidence it is possible to produce that any- 
thing is desirable, is that people do actually desire 
it.” Utilitarianism, chapter 4, in The Philosophy of 
John Stuart Mill, ed. Marshall Cohen (New York: 
The Modern Library, Random House, 1961), p. 363. 

* Rawls attempts to demonstrate the rationality of 
a rule of justice requiring preferential treatment for 
the least favored members of society. As Rawls in- 
dicates, however, the rationality of this rule depends 
upon the rationality of something like what game 
theorists call a maximum strategy in matters of funda- 
mental political choice. That this strategy is the ra- 
tionally appropriate one in this circumstance is open 
to question, as in the reviews by Cohen (p. 18) and 
by Hampshire (p. 39) and by Kenneth J. Arrow, 
“Some Ordinalist-Utilitarian Notes on Rawls’s Theory 
of Justice,” Journal of Philosophy, 70 (May 10, 
1973), 245-263, 

“This is not at all to say that the prominence of 
the question of obligation was historically caused 
solely or even primarily by events in epistemology 
or metaphysics. At least part of the reason for the 
pre-eminence of obligation can plausibly be ascribed 
to a change in the form of the prevailing patterns of 
social interaction, roughly described by the transi- 
tion from face to face communities to the distinction 
between state and society. See Euben, “Walzer’s Ob- 
ligations,” pp. 439-440. Similarly, a strong case can 
be made for assigning the decisive part in this transi- 
tion to Christianity, as suggested by Hegel, The Phi- 
losophy of History, trans, J. Sibree (New York: 
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be superior to any other, and if each individual 
is thus in principle free to choose or create his 
own standards or rules of conduct, what are we 
to say about the ordinary human situation char- 
acterized by a submission to authority and an 
obedience to laws we never made? To ask this 
question is to state the modern paradox of 
liberty and authority posed in classic form by 
Rousseau in the Social Contract. What is the 
ground, the justification, of the obligation or 
duty to obey the law? When is obedience the 
result of obligation rather than of oppression 
and coercion? Perhaps the most obvious solution 
is to say that freedom itself is the ground of 
obligation: obedience to law alone makes pos- 
sible that security which is the necessary con- 
dition of freedom.*? In this manner, politics 
would appear to be justifiable or legitimate 
(and “authority” thus different from “power”) 
insofar as politics exists for the sake of eco- 
nomic man. In other words, we ought to obey 
the law because it is in the interest of our 
freedom to do so. Politics thus conceived ap- 
pears as a second-rate and inconvenient ac- 
tivity, yet one which is necessary to protect us 
in our real (i.e., economic or private) exis- 
tence. Public obedience is the necessary, though 
unpleasant, price of private freedom. - 

But the argument which thus employs a ref- 
erence to liberty as the ground of political 
obligation creates certain difficulties. According 
to this argument, we are bound to politics by 
an obligation which is only prudential (valid 
only so long as it is in our interest) rather 
than strictly moral (always and necessarily 
valid as a matter of duty).*? If it is not in my 
interest (as economic man) to obey the rules 


Dover, 1956), introduction, p. 18 and part IV, p. 
342, and by Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion, trans. R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley 
Brereton (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1935), 
chapter 4. My point is rather that the philosophic 
significance of the question of obligation (and thus 
its theoretical, if not its historical, justification) can 
be grasped by a consideration of the theoretical 
grounds for discarding the question of virtue. 

“Such a view is almost formulaic in early modern 
political thought. Among others, see Montesquieu, 
De PEsprit des Lois, Vol. J, Book 12, Chapters 1-2 
(Paris: Garnier Fréres, 1961), pp. 196-197, and 
Hobbes, Leviathan, chapter 21. 

“This distinction rests on Kant’s distinction be- 
tween a kind of hypothetical (nonmmoral) and a 
categorical (moral) imperative. See Foundations of 
the Metaphysics of Morals, trans. Lewis W. Beck 
(Indianapolis: Library of Liberal Arts, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1959), section IJ, p. 33. For the use of this 
distinction in the context of the question of moral 
obligation, see Alan Gewirth, “Must One Play the 
Moral Language Game," American Philosophical 
Quarterly, 7 (April, 1970), 107-118. See also H. A. 
Prichard, Moral Obligation, pp. 90-91. 
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(as political man), then these rules are no 
longer legitimately binding or obligatory, so 
far as J am concerned. There can be-no legiti- 
mate authority which runs counter to indi- 
vidual interest, since political (obligated) man 
is only a specialized role or aspect of economic 
(free) man. Law and government are either an 
exercise of power which is in my interest or 
one which is counter to my interest, but there 
is no reason to conclude that “authority” is 
anything more than a name we give to the 
useful or beneficial (to us) exercise of power 
(by others).#2 What we call “political obliga- 
tion” turns out to be nothing more than a 
rather unimportant aspect of the general maxi- 
mizing strategy pursued by economic man. 
Now this conclusion may be absolutely true; I 
am not here suggesting that it rests upon false 
premises or bad argument. But leaving aside 
the question of its truth or error for the mo- 
ment, it should be noted that the attempt to 
resolve the problem of political obligation by 
reference to the principle of liberty ends by 
calling into question the meaning of political 
activity as anything more than a special case of 


economic activity. This particular approach to’ 


the problem of political obligation, which we 
might without too much distortion identify as 
the liberal or utilitarian approach,‘® seems in 
the end to be unable to do what it set out 
to do, namely, to distinguish the political from 
the nonpolitical without recourse to the no 
longer accepted language of moral virtue and 
the question of the best life.** If it were not 


®©This confusion of authority and power would 
stili exist even if we were to assume the rather un- 
likely condition that obedience to law will always 
be in our (or everyone's) interest. 

““Unimportant” in that it deals only with min- 
imal and instrumental necessities, the items Rawls 
identifies as “primary social goods,” and does not 
concern the more important question of what to do 
with the goods, 

® Although this position is characteristic of a cer- 
tain kind of modern political thought, it was by no 
means unknown to Plato and Aristotle. Consider 
Glaucon’s speech about the value of justice in Re- 
public Book Tl; the speech of Callicles in the Gor- 
gias 483b4—484c4; Aristotie’s criticism of the sophist 
Lycophron in Politics Book 3, 1280b11-13; and es- 
pecially the statement by Antiphon the Sophist, On 
. Truth, Fragment B44 in Die Fragmente der Vorso- 
kratiker, 7th ed., ed. H. Diels and W. Kranz (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1951-54), vol. 2, 346-355. Something 
of a confrontation between this view and the posi- 
tion of ancient political philosophy is presented by 
Xenophon in his descriptions of three conversations 
between Socrates and Antiphon, Memorabilia Book 
I, chapter 6. The basic disagreement appears to be 
over the issue of human needs, On this meeting, see 
Leo Strauss, Xenophon’s Socrates (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1972), pp. 28-31. 

“One of the most systematic attempts to accom 
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for the powerful influences of custom and co- 
ercion, the public order would lose its privi- 
leged status, and the private order would rise 
up to claim what is, after all, legitimately 
its own. 

Perhaps the most interesting contemporary 
alternative to the appeal to liberty as a ground 
of obligation is the appeal to “community.” 
This view, perhaps most forcefully presented by 
Hannah Arendt,‘? is in an important way a 
direct response to the difficulties that I have 
claimed are endemic in the liberal position.** 
I will ignore here the question of the founda- 
tions of the “community” position (except to 
say that it also, like the liberal view, rejects the 
orientation provided by the question of the 
best life), and merely present what I take to 
be its most important conclusions or assertions. 
Principally, it asserts that genuine political ac- 
tivity can have absolutely nothing to do with 
the needs of what I have referred to as eco- 
nomic man; a truly political relationship (such 
as the relationships of obligation and authority) 
can have no connection with private self- 
interest of ‘any sort.4® Politics itself must be 


modate the question of the best life to the question 
of liberty is made by Mill in Utilitarianism, especial- 
ly in the context of the distinction between higher 
and lower pleasures drawn in chapter 2 of that es- 
say. Whether Mill was successful is extremely con- 
troversial. A neo-Kantian refutation of Mill is given 
by R. P. Wolff, Poverty of Liberalism (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1968), chapter 1. That Mill was unsuccessful 
in his attempt to reconcile liberty and duty is also 
argued by Hilail Gildin, “Mill's On Liberty,” in 
Joseph Cropsey, ed, Ancients and Moderns (New 
York: Basic Books, 1964), pp. 288-303. An argu- 
ment for Mill’s consistency is given by Rex Martin, 
“A Defence of Mill’s Qualitative Hedonism,” Philos- 
ophy, 47 (April, 1972), 140-151. 

€ See especially Hannah Arendt “What is Freedom?” 
in Between Past and Future (Cleveland: World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1963), pp. 143-171, and The Human 
Condition (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1958), chapters 2 and 5. Arendt’s argument that the 
source of this view can be traced to Greek political 
practice seems to me highly questionable; but this 
problem has no bearing on the significance of the con- 
ception of politics involved. See also Kirk Thomp- 
son, “Constitutional Theory and Political Action,” 
Journal of Politics, 31 (August, 1969), 655-681. 

“Wolfs argument in The Poverty of Liberalism 
proceeds from a rejection of the liberal position as 
logically inconsistent, to an attempt to demonstrate 
the existence (in principle) of a political community 
which can serve as the source of authority and ob- 
ligation. 

“Just as, for Kant, a truly good action can have 
no connection with self-interest. Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals, Preface, p. 6; Section I, 
p. 13. On this point, Rawls is much closer to Mill 
than to Kant, in his argument that political prin- 
ciples must be in the interest of each individual for 
social control to be just or legitimate. See A Theory 
of Justice, Section 29. 
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considered a valuable activity, and the obliga- 
tion to obey the law is simply a consequence 
of membership in the political community. As 
soon as we demand that politics be good for 
something other than itself (except insofar 
as it may be understood to satisfy the irre- 
ducible human need for communal ties) it 
ceases to be politics. Needless to say, political 
relationships of this sort are extremely rare in 
those activities we ordinarily call political, at 
least at the present time. Politics in this sense, 
or political community as the true ground of 
political obligation, appears as something to be 
achieved or recovered. 

At first sight, these two relatively modern 
understandings of politics, revolving about the 
concepts of “liberty” and “community” respec- 
tively, appear to be diametrically opposed to one 
another. In fact, it may not be a great exaggera- 
tion to say that they constitute the poles of what- 
ever contemporary debate there is about the 
nature of politics and the character of political 
relationships. But I want to suggest that these 
two positions have a great deal more in common 
than is ordinarily supposed, and that they do not 
exhaust (as we are too apt to suppose they do) 
the possibilities for understanding and evaluat- 
ing political activity. One indication of the simi- 
larity of these two is that they both identify poli- 
tics as the necessary condition of human free- 
dom. According to Arendt, the political com- 
munity (like the moral community for Kant) is 
the sphere of freedom;°° according to liberals, 
politics is indeed the realm of constraint, but of 
a kind of constraint that is necessary to protect 
and enhance the realm of true freedom. To be 
sure, “freedom” is understood quite differently 
in the two different cases (the former generally 
implying a variety of self-determination, while 
the. latter generally refers to a straightforward 
absence of external restraint), but the debate 


"“Freedom as a demonstrable fact and politics 
coincide and are related to each other like two 
sides of the same matter” (“What Is Freedom?,” p. 


149). This conception of freedom and politics as 


coterminous and inseparable is similar to Marx’s as- 
sertion that unalienated (or free) human activity is 
species (or political) activity. See ‘Alienated Labor,” 
in Easton and Guddat, p. 294. Another directly re- 
lated formulation is implicit in Rousseau’s position 
that since freedom and citizenship are inseparable, 
and since citizenship is not always pleasant or in 
one’s interest (and hence not always or necessarily 
immediately chosen for its own sake), some men 
will have to be “forced to be free” (Social Contract, 
bk. I, chap. 7, O.C., Vol. TI, 364). For a compari- 
son (from a liberal viewpoint) of something like 
the two concepts of liberty I have been considering 
here, see Isaiah Berlin, “Two Concepts of Liberty,” 
in his Four Essays on Liberty (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969), pp. 118-172. 
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between these two positions seems not to be 
about the respective merits of individuality ver- 
sus communality as ways of life, as much as 
it is about the true meaning of being free.®! 
The reverse side of this concern with freedom 
is an almost complete avoidance of any serious 
consideration of virtue, or of any of the various 
questions which I indicated might come to 
light from an investigation of the problem of 
moral and intellectual virtue. Just as Plato and 
Aristotle can be understood to be quarreling 
over the question, Under what conditions can 
men become truly virtuous? modern political 
philosophy seems to be engaged in a debate 
over the question, Under what conditions can 
men become truly free?®? 


Conclusion 


Is there any reason for dissatisfaction with 
this transformation of the basic political ques- 
tion? Surely, it can be argued that the modern 
position represents an enormous improvement 
by being much more in accord with the genuine 
limitations of human knowledge. If such mod- 


„esty is in fact an intellectual virtue, then what- 


ever the merits of the ancient position, it 


“might be based on the undoubtedly immodest 


presupposition that one can give an intelligible 
answer to the question of the best human life. 
Claims and criticisms of this kind raise a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance, but one that 


s An excellent illustration of the organization of 
the debate in terms of a conflict over the true meam- 
ing of freedom is provided by Marx in his attack 
on liberalism in the name of genuine liberation in 
the essay On the Jewish Question. In criticizing lib- 
eralism for achieving “political emancipation” only, 
Marx is criticizing the liberal insistence on the sep- 
aration of politics and society, in which society 
stands for the realm which is emancipated from po- 
litical control. But, according to Marx, the real lib- 
eration of man as species-being is the emancipation 
of a creature who has evolved beyond the stage of 
“man as an isolated monad” (or free economic man) 
and has “taken back into himself the abstract citi- . 
zen fof liberalism] and in his everyday life, his in- 
dividual work, and his individual relationship has 
become a species-being, . . . only then is human 
emancipation complete” (emphasis in text). On the 
Jewish Question, in the Easton and Guddat edition, 
pp. 235-241. A similar distinction is drawn by Hegel 
in his argument for political (or universal) freedom 
in preference to individual (or particular) freedom in 
Philosophy of History, Introduction, p. 38, and in 
Philosophy of Right, trans. T. M. Knox (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), sections 182-187, 

8A good discussion of this in the context of 
constitutional issues is that by Walter Berns, Free- 
dom, Virtue and the First Amendment (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1957), especially 
chapter 10. 
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will not be discussed here. That question, as 
difficult as it is important, concerns the de- 
termination of the reasonableness of a presup- 
position. Here, I would like only to suggest 
why I think it is worthwhile to go to the 
trouble of trying to revive a buried presupposi- 
tion. To do this I will try to show why the 
two modern formulations of the political ques- 
tion that have been considered here are, taken 
together, unsatisfactory. I am not here con- 
cerned to provide a conclusive showing of the 
wrongness of these formulations, but only to 
show why it seems advisable to think seriously 
about alternatives. 

When I say that the modern formulations 
neglect virtue, I am using that word to refer to 
any possible answer to the question of the best 
way of life, and not to some particular answer: 
when we say how men ought to live, we say 
what human virtue is." Now, in a sense, the 
modern political formulations do have some- 
. thing to say about how we ought to live 
(although this question, for them, arises only 
incidentally): we ought to be free,’ and poli- 
tics is either the most reasonable means to that 
end or itself the process within which the end 
is realized. In a very broad sense, we are even 
presented with a choice between two ways of 
life each of which has certain claims to be 
considered the most worthy of praise or vir- 
tuous: the life of individual liberty (of eco- 
nomic man liberated from unnecessary political 
control) versus the life of the autonomous citi- 
zen in the free community (political man lib- 
erated from the impurities of economic life). 
But just what sort of a choice do these alter- 
natives offer us? Both appear to involve: what 
amounts to a one-dimensional understanding of 
politics, in which politics are classified and 
evaluated according to the degree to which 
either liberty or community is said to be pres- 
ent.55 I do not mean to deny that this dimen- 
sion is an important one; but it would be diffi- 
cult to show that it is in fact the primary 


=> Again, at this point in the argument “virtue” 
is intended as a concept rather than a conception, 
in terms of the distinction referred to in note 31. 

“Freedom here is understood very broadly, and 
in this sense can include an idea of security or se- 
cure preservation. An example of this usage can be 
found in the passage in Montesquieu referred to in 
note 41 above: “Political liberty consists in security, 
or at least in the opinion that one has of one's se- 
curity.” 

* This is the source of the distinction between the 
open and the closed society. The not so remote 
vulgarizations of these paired oppositions are the 
popular divisions of contemporary politics into Free 
World vs. Slave World, and Third (communitarian 
nationalist) World vs. Imperialist (capitalist) World. 
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political dimension of variance, from which all 
other aspects of political life are derived. 

Let us try to see what might happen if we 
were to take seriously the idea that the question 
of the presence or absence of freedom (defined 
in either of the two ways considered to this 
point) is the key or essential political question. 
Consider the following situation: let us assume 
a fairly constant level of either individual lib- 
erty or community, and then ask whether at 
this level we will find other differences which 
appear to call for other, unrelated, distinctions, 
or whether knowledge of the level of liberty or 
community tells us, in principle, all we need 
to know about the polities in question. If we 
were to choose several relatively strong com- 
munities—say, the early Catholic Church, 
Sparta, the People’s Republic of China and the 
Mafia—and several relatively liberal polities— 
say, the United States of America, Athens, 
Great Britain and Sodom-—I believe that we 
would be confronted by a problem in political 
understanding which could not be resolved by 
the language of liberty or community alone. In 
this example, we should want to be able to say 
something about the values or the goals which 
are characteristic of each of these polities, in 
addition to considering the matter of liberty 
and community. These examples would appear 
to suggest the possibility that differences in the 
uses of liberty, and in the purposes for the sake 
of which communities may be organized, may 
be decisive for the character of the polity in 
question. If this is so, then a political phi- 
losophy which is incapable of explaining and 
evaluating these differences may turn out to be 
of very little use in the face of the most im- 
portant and the most difficult political ques- 
tions.°° The purity of community appears to 
match, in narrowness and blindness to a wide 
range of politically relevant things, the well- 
known poverty of liberalism.’ 

That political philosophy which takes its be- 

“Of course, these may be classified as “cultural” 
differences, and since (given cultural relativism) they 
are therefore incommensurable (at least morally), 
they are not fit subjects for a generalizing and eval- 
uative political philosophy. I am not concerned here 
with the possible truth of this claim (it would be 
necessary to examine the plausibility of the asserted 


moral incommensurability of cultural phenomena); 
but note that this position implies a political philos- 


` ophy which, at least in ‘its explicitly evaluative pro- 


cedures, must ignore the political consequences of 
“culture.” 


“This point is brilliantly, though perhaps too 
briefly, made by Benjamin DeMott in his essay, “Pure 
Politics,” which reviews the work of Arendt and 
others. DeMott, You Don’t Say: Studies of Modern 
American Inhibitions (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, Inc., 1966), pp. 169-182. 
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ginnings from the question of political obliga- 
tion appears to end by abstracting from the 
variety of purposes or goals which may be said 
to belong to different polities. This abstraction 
is not accidental or unprepared, but follows 
from the kinds of questions that are regarded 
as the proper subjects of modern political phi- 
losophy, questions about liberty, obligation, 
legitimacy, and so on. These questions are all 
focused, in various ways, on the manner in 
which the polity is constituted, rather than on 
the goals or values of life styles which the 
polity explicitly encourages or implicitly re- 
wards. These latter considerations appear to lie 
outside the perspective provided by the two 
principal varieties of modern political philoso- 
phy discussed in this paper (although they 
form the major theme of ancient political phi- 
losophy). What we might describe as the shift 
from the virtue paradigm to the’ legitimacy 
paradigm appears to have been accompanied 
by a severe narrowing of the range of ques- 
tions which inform philosophic inquiry into the 
political things." This. narrowing, as I have 
tried to suggest, may be distorting with respect 
to our grasp of political reality, in confining 
our attention to an insufficient, and perhaps 
even occasionally unimportant, range of politi- 
cal phenomena. Now I want to be very. clear 
in indicating that I have in no way “refuted” 
the legitimacy (or obligation) paradigm; I 
have made no effort in this discussion to deal 
with the epistemological, logical and moral is- 


“JT am using “paradigm” here only for clarifica- 
tion, and with almost the same meaning that I wish 
to convey by the word “language.” Paradigm refers 
to the heart or grammar of the language, the rules 
for the proper ordering of concepts and vocabulary, 
the element that gives the language its particular 
character and structure. This usage is like the one 
established by Thomas S$. Kuhn in The Structure of 
Sctentific Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962), chap. 5; however, I do not share, and 
the use of “paradigm” here should not be taken to 
imply, Kuhn’s relativist assertion of the incommensu- 
rability of competing paradigms. The case for con- 
sidering the history of political ideas in terms of 
paradigms is presented by Bhiku Parekh and R. N. 
Berki, “The History of Political Ideas: A Critique 
of Q. Skinner’s Methodology,” Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, 34 (April, 1973), 163-184, and by 
W. H. Greenleaf, “Hume, Burke and the General 
Will,” Political Studies, 20 (1972), 131-140, es- 
pecially 139-140. 
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sues which are involved in the question of the 
justifiability of the paradigm change.5® What I 
have tried to do is to suggest that there are 
serious objections which can be made to the 
necessary products or consequences of the legit- 
imacy paradigm, and that these objections pro- 
vide sufficient warrant to examine the possi- 
bilities of another approach to the problem of 
understanding and evaluating political relation- 
ships. That alternative approach is one which 
formulates the problem of the best human life 
in terms of the problem of intellectual. and 
moral virtue.®° 


= Ieo Strauss’s controversial discussions of these 
issues are of continuing importance. Relevant here 
are the Introduction to The City and Man, Strauss’s 
“Epilogue” to Essays on the Scientific Study of 
Politics, ed. Herbert J. Storing (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1962), and his essays 
“What Is Political Philosophy” and “On Classical 
Political Philosophy,” reprinted in Strauss, What Is 
Political Philosophy? (Glencoe: Free Press, 1959). 
The strongest and broadest defense of the modern 
understanding of political philosophy is still Karl 
Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (London: 
Routledge, 1945), VoL I. An interesting discussion 
and criticism of some of the central features of the 
modern paradigm is provided by Bruce Aune, “The 
Paradox of Empiricism,” Metaphilosophy, 1 (April, 
1970), 128-138. An interesting consideration of the 
theoretical alternatives underlying the alternative con- 
ceptions of morals and politics is presented by Ken- 
neth Dorter, “First Philosophy: Metaphysics or 
Epistemology?,” Dialogue 11 (March, 1972}, 1-22. 

The importance and interest of Rousseau for a 
study of the strengths and limits of the two con- 
ceptions of politics discussed’ here can hardly be 
overemphasized. Rousseau’s treatment of politics in 
the Social Contract and elsewhere presents one of 
the best known uses of the legitimacy paradigm, 
“community” variation. And yet Rousseau also in- 
sists, in a way that other legitimacy theorists (like 
Hobbes and Locke) do not, on the intimate con- 
nection of (a kind of) virtue and politics. More- 
over, no reader of Rousseau can avoid being im- 
pressed by the depth, complexity, and even by the 
uncertainty, of his concern with the question of the 
best life. Unlike almost any other modern writer, 
Rousseau was led by this concern to consider not 
only the question of the best political life, but also 
that of the best alternatives to politics or citizenship, 
thereby compelling his readers to engage in the pro- 
cess of comparing political virtue with nonpolitical 
virtue or virtues. In the terms of this analysis, Rous- 
seau holds a unique position as an uncommonly bril- 
liant (though not necessarily successful) link be- 
tween the language of legitimacy and obligation on 
ae one hand and the language of virtue on the 
other. 
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Generational Change in American 
Electoral Behavior* 


PAUL R. ABRAMSON 
Michigan State University 


The persistent relationship of social class to 
partisan choice is one of the most extensively 
documented facts of American political life.2 
Despite unprecedented prosperity since World 
War II,? the tendency of the working class to 
support the Democratic party still persists. But 
the economic, social, and political changes of 
postwar America have eroded the relationship 
between social class and partisan choice. 

There are numerous reasons why economic 
prosperity tends to reduce class divisions. In a 
prosperous society the differential material re- 
wards that the working and middle classes re- 
ceive are increasingly narrowed. Differences in 
life style, which in the past were linked with 
visible signs of status, are reduced. In an ad- 
vanced industrial economy the middle class 
(which since the time of Aristotle has been 
associated with temperate politics) tends to ex- 
pand. Class conflict becomes increasingly in- 
stitutionalized. Working class demands are 
channeled through a legitimate (and increasing- 
ly conservative) trade union structure. Left 
parties abandon or de-emphasize direct appeals 
to the working class in an attempt to gain 
middle-class support. All these factors tend to 
reduce the relationship of social class to parti- 
san choice. 

In this article I will demonstrate that the 
relationship between social class and partisan 
choice has declined, largely as a result of gen- 
erational change. Strong relationships between 
class and party persist among older voters, but 


*I wish to thank Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, Ada 
W. Finifter, A. Elizabeth Powell, and Joseph A. Schles- 
inger for their comments on an earlier version of this 
article. The Ford Foundation supported my research, 
but bears no responsibility for my conclusions. I am 
also grateful to the Department of Political Science 
and the Computer Institute for Social Science Research, 
Michigan State University. Thomas Jukam provided in- 
valuable assistance with the data analysis. 

1 See Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The 
Soctal Bases of Politics (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1959), 285-309 for an extensive summary of findings 
through the mid-1950s, 

* Robert E. Lane provides a useful summary of post- 
war economic changes, as well as a provocative dis- 
cussion of the possible political consequences of afu- 
ence, in “The Politics of Consensus in an Age of Afu- 
ence,” The American Political Science Review, 59 (De- 
cember, 1965), 874-895. In particular, see pp. 884-889 
for Lane’s discussion of the effects of affluence upon 
partisan choice. 
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among younger voters these relationships are 
weak. The change largely results from- rela- 


‘tively increased Democratic voting by younger 


members of the middle class. This shift among 
the young middle class cannot be explained in 
simple economic terms, nor is it the result of 
the differential social composition of the young 
middle class as compared with their elders, In 
examining these changes, this article will docu- 
ment the changing basis of American party 
alignments and, more important, will examine 
a process through which partisan realignments 
may occur, l 

The data base for the analysis will be the 
six presidential election surveys conducted by 
the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan from 1948 through 1968.3 The 
point of deprature is the discussion of social 
class and generational change by Angus Camp- 
bell and his colleagues.* 


The Effect of the Depression upon 
Class and Party 


The authors of The American Voter de- 
veloped a measure of “status polarization” to 
assess the relationship of occupational ranking 


‘and direction of partisanship. The greater the 


tendency of the lower occupational groups to 
support the Democratic party and of the upper 
groups to support the Republicans the higher 
the measure of status polarization. They found 
that status polarization had been declining in 
the years following World War II and sug- 
gested it would continue to remain low. “In 
view of the economic axis of class feelings,” 
they write, “we would readily assume that 
status polarization should increase in time of 
depression, and decrease in periods of pros- 
perity.”* By examining changes in status polari- 
zation in postwar elections, they conclude: 


The most striking feature of the polarization trend 
in the recent past has been the steady and rapid 


3 These data were made available by the Inter-Uni- 
versity Consortium for Political Research. The Con- 
sortium bears no responsibility for the analyses and in- 
terpretations presented here. 

*See Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1960), pp. 356-361. 

*For a discussion of status polarization, see Camp- 
bell et al., pp. 344-346, 

* Campbell et al., pp. 356-357. 
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depolarization between 1948 and 1956. This decline 
occurred in a post-war period when the nation was 
enjoying a striking ascent to prosperity and a con- 
sequent release from the pressing economic con- 
cerns that had characterized the Depression.’ 


To strengthen their interpretation Campbell 
and his colleagues focused on the behavior of 
persons who were in their twenties and thirties 
during the Great Depression. In the 1948 and 
1952 presidential elections, status polarization 
was- highest among the “Depression genera- 
tion.” High status polarization among this age- 
group, they suggested, was the result of the 
economic conditions of the Depression era. 
They acknowledged that “when we deal with 
age we cannot be sure that patterns that make 
historical sense are not due instead to the phe- 
nomena of the life cycle,”® but they did not 
systematically compare a life-cycle and a gen- 
erational explanation for their findings. 

Their analysis of the 1956 election revealed 
that status polarization had dropped among 
every age group, but most strongly among the 
Depression generation. “It is this portion of 
the electorate,” Campbell and his colleagues 
write, “that showed the greatest relative de- 
polarization and that best illustrates the fading 
effects of the Depression.”® But although age- 
group differences had all but disappeared, 
traces remained, and the authors surmised that 
generational effects may have become latent. 
They correctly concluded that data covering a 
longer time span were needed. 


In his study of the changing relationship of * 


social class to partisan choice, Robert R. Al- 
ford examined data over a 24-year time span.?° 
Alford objected to Campbell’s conclusion that 
the relationship between class and party was 
declining. He argued that in choosing 1948 as 
the starting point for their analysis, Campbell 
and his colleagues selected an atypical election. 
The relationship between class and party choice 
was higher in 1948 than in any previous elec- 
tion for which survey data are available, and 
by using 1948 as the beginning of a time-series 
analysis, one may incorrectly conclude that the 
relationship of class to party is rapidly de- 
clining. Based upon his own analysis, Alford 
concluded that “there has been no substantial 
shift in the class bases of Americ4n politics 
since the 1930's, despite the prosperity since 
World War IX and despite the shifts to the 


* Campbell et al., p. -357. 

s Campbell et al., p. 357. 

* Campbell et al., p. 359. 

* Robert R. Alford, Party and Society: The Anglo- 
American Democracies (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1963), pp. 219-249, 
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Right in the Eisenhower era.” Alford also 
objected to the inferences that Campbell and 
his colleagues made about age-group differ- 
ences. He argued that whether “age differences 
at one point in time truly reflect past behavior 
and the differential impact of a historical crisis 
is an inference which may or may not be justi- 
fled.”22 But Alford did not conduct his own 
analysis of age-group differences. 

My analysis of age-group differences over a 
twenty-year period suggests that Campbell and 
his colleagues were correct in their conclusion 
that the relationship of class to partisan choice 
was declining. Their historical interpretation of 
age-group differences was based upon infer- 
ence, but my analysis suggests those inferences 
were correct. But the authors of The American 
Voter were’ premature in their judgment that 
generational effects had been eliminated. They 


' overlooked the beginnings of a trend toward 


much lower levels of status polarization among 
young voters, a trend that largely accounts for 
the declining relationship of social class to 
partisan choice. 


Social Class and Partisan Choice in 
Six Presidential Elections 


Figures 1 through 6 present the proportion 
of middle- and working-class!® voters who 
supported the Democratic presidential candi- 
date! in each election from 1948 through 
1968. The data are presented according to age- 
cohorts.15 Like both Campbell et al. and Al- 


2 Alford, p. 226. Alford provides more recent 
analysis, which includes results through 1964, in “Class 
Voting in Anglo-American Democracies,” in Party Sys- 
tems and Voter Alignments, ed. S. M. Lipset and Stein 
Rokkan (New York: Free Press, 1967), pp. 84-88. 

2 Alford, Party and Society, pp. 224. 

3 Social class was defined on the basis of the head 
of household’s occupation. If the head of household 
was not employed, class was defined on the basis of 
his occupation when he worked. Professionals, semi- 
professionals, self-employed, managerial, supervisory, 
and other white-collar workers were classified as middle 
class; skilled workers, semi-skilled workers, unskilled 
workers, service workers, and protective service work- 
ers were classified as working class. (This dichotomous 
division is identical to that employed by Alford in his 
analysis of the S.R.C. surveys.) 

4 Direction of vote is based upon the postelection 
report of how the respondent voted. Persons who did 
not vote, or who voted for minor parties, have been 
excluded from these figures, although the effects of 
including Wallace voters in the 1968 analysis are re- 
ported below, 

2 The term age-cohort is used to designate any group 
of persons born during the same time period. Except 
for the 1952 and 1968 surveys, in which year of birth 
was recorded, year of birth has been calculated from 
data about respondent's age. 

To maximize longitudinal comparability the arbi- 
trarily defined ten-year cohorts employed in the 1948 
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which percent- (14) (37) (44) (29) 
ages ore based: 


Figure 1. Proportion of Major Party Voters who Voted for Truman in 1948, 
by Social Class and Age (Among whites only; not including farmers). 


ford, the present analysis excludes farmers. Un- time by tracing age-groups from Figure 1 on- 
like them, it excludes nonwhites, since the ward, but to facilitate longitudinal comparison 
greatly increased turnout by blacks after 1960 I have used two summary measures of the re- 
makes longitudinal comparison difficult.*® lationship of social class to partisan choice. 

One can compare similar age-cohorts across Class voting is the proportion of working-class 
respondents who voted Democratic minus the 


survey were used, even though more detailed data proportion of middle-class respondents who 


about age were available for subsequent surveys. For 
persons born after 1923, eight-year cohorts were used. —— rn 
Ideally four-year cohorts should have been employed the relationship of social class to party choice, having 
since presidential elections are held every four years, ~ its greatest impact upon that relationship when black 
but the small Ns precluded this refinement. turnout is high and when the proportion of white 

* As blacks are largely working class and heavily | workers voting Democratic is low. Including blacks 
Democratic, to include blacks in the analysis would has little effect on the overall relationship between class 
increase the proportion of working-class respondents and voting except in 1968, and these effects are noted 
who voted Democratic. Including blacks thus increases below (see note 23). 


Table 1. Class Voting*, by Years of Birth in Six Presidential Elections? 


1884- 1894- 1904- 1914- 1924- 1932-. 1940- X for Total 





Years of Birth: 1893 1903 1913 1923 1931 1939 1947 White Electorate 
Year of Election! e 

1948 48 36 57 31 ; 44 

1952 34 20 24 25 4 20 

1956 13 12 8 6 5 ł 8 

1960 1 2 18 19 1 21 12 

1964 24 26 25 25 12 8 } 19 

1968 _ 15 15 XI 1 6 3 10 





a Class voting is the proportion of working-class respondents who, voted Democratic minus the proportion 
of middle-class respondents who voted Democratic. 

b Among whites only; not including farmers. 

t Because of small Ns the index of class voting has not been presented. 
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Age: 59-68 49-58 39-48 29-38 2i-28 
Years of Birth: 1884-1893 1894-1903 I904-IN3 1914-1923 924-193] 
Numbers upon (59) (72) (104) (130) (70) 
which percent- (46) (89) (100) (108) (58) 
ages are based : 


Figure 2. Proportion of Major Party Voters who Voted for Stevenson in 1952, 
by Social Class and Age (Among whites only; not including farmers). 


voted Democratic. Levels of class voting for 
each cohort in each election, as well as the 
mean level of class voting for the electorate, 
are presented in Table 1. In addition I have 
computed a measure of association between 
occupational ranking, classified on a five-point 
ordinal scale,#® and direction of presidential 
vote using a Kendall’s tau-c that closely ap- 


17 For a discussion of this measure see Alford, Party 
and Society, pp. 79-86. 

3 The fivefold ordinal classification of occupational 
ranking was as follows: professionals and semi-profes- 
sionals; self-employed, managerial, and supervisory; 
other white-collar; skilled and semi-skilled workers; 
unskilled workers, service workers, and protective sery- 
ice workers. 


proximates the statistical techniques used in 
The American Voter.® Following the Michigan 
authors, I have labeled this measure “status 
polarization.” Levels of status polarization for 
each cohort in each election, as well as the 
over-all level of status polarization for the 
electorate, are reported in Table 2. 

The overall relationship of social class to 


% Campbell and his colleagues used a tau-b to mea- 
sure this relationship. It was impossible to replicate 
precisely the measure of occupational status used by 
the University of Michigan authors since there are 
some ambiguities in their description of their measure. 
However, my overall measures of status polarization 
for the total population closely approximate their re- 
sults. 


Table 2. Status Polarization*, by Years of Birth in Six Presidential Elections> 


l 1884- 1894- 19%- 1914- 1924- 1932- 1940- X for Total 
Years of Birth: 1893 1903 1913 1923 1931 1939 1947 White Electorate 
Year of Election: 

1948 62 40 65 26 t 48 

1952 38 23 2 6 0l 21 

1956 03 de lt 08 09 t 10 

1960 11 13.0 122 0 .28 12 

1964 35 626 24 30 19 05 i 21 

1968 t e 21 28 9.0412 = .03 12 


* Status polarization is the Kendall’s tau-c relationship between a five-fold ordinal measure of occupation andi 


direction of presidential vote. 
>» Among whites only; not including farmers. . 


t Because of small Ns the level of status polarization has not been presented. 
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Figure 3. Proportion of Major Party Voters who Voted for Stevenson in 1956, 
by Social Class and Age (Among whites only; not including farmers). 


partisan choice shows a marked decline during 
the postwar years. Admittedly class voting was 
atypically high in 1948. Alford’s analysis 
showed class voting to have been +16 in 1936, 
+25 in 1940, and about +18 in the wartime 
election of 1944.29 My own analysis of the 
National Opinion Research Center survey of 
the 1944 electorate shows class voting?! among 
whites to have been +19.7? Given the atypical- 
ly high relationship between social class and 
party choice in 1948 it may be misleading to 
use that year as the starting point in a time- 
series analysis. But even if one uses 1952 as 
a starting point, overall levels of class voting 
have been declining. Class voting was +20 
in 1952 and did not reach this level in any 


*See Alford, Party and Society, pp. 352-353. 

2 In the calculation of levels of class voting in 1944, 
service workers were classified as working class. In 
bis analysis of the 1944 N.O.R.C. surveys, Alford classi- 
fied service workers as middle class. Regardless of 
whether service workers are considered working class, 
middle class, or are excluded from the analysis, re- 
spondents between the ages of 30 and 39 (born between 
1905 and 1914) manifested higher levels of class voting 
than did the other cohorts studied. A strong cautionary 
note is in order. Given that the 1944 sample was of the 
civilian population, the youngest cohort sampled in 
1944 may be highly atypical since a large proportion of 
the men were in the armed forces. 

= A measure of status polarization comparable with 
that used in this study cannot be calculated, since the 
N.O.R.C, did not use the same fivefold occupational 
ranking employed by the Survey Research Center. 


-” 


subsequent election (see Table 1). Similar con- 
clusions are reached by examining changes in 
levels of status polarization (see Table 2). 
Status polarization was .21 in 1952; it. was 
markedly lower in three of the four subsequent 
elections.23 Moreover, the relationship of class 
to voting in 1968 is even lower if Wallace 
voters are included in the analysis, for Wallace 
drew disproportionate strength from the work- 
ing class.2* Including Wallace voters as Re- 
publicans reduces class voting to only -+6, 
status polarization to only .08.?5 

Although Campbell and his colleagues were 
correct in suggesting that the relationship of 
class to partisan choice was declining, they 
may have been premature in their judgment 
that the effects of the Depression had faded 
away. The Depression cohort born between 
1904 and 1913 had the highest level of class 
voting and of status polarization in 1948. With 
the exception of the 1956 election, in which 
differences between age-groups were all but 
eliminated, that cohort had higher than the 


3 As noted above (see note 16), including blacks has 
an impact on the association between class and voting 
in the 1968 election. Including nonwhites raises class 
voting in 1968 to +15, status polarization to .18. 

* Among working-class white voters, 15 per cent 
voted for Wallace; among middle-class white voters, 
10 per cent did. 

If nonwhites are included, class voting rises to 
-+-11, status polarization to .14. 
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.O 
Age: | 67-76 57-66 47-56 37-46 29-36 2!-28 
Years of Birth: 1884-1893 1894-1903 1904-1913 914-1923 1924-1931 1932-1939 
Numbers upon (50) (90) (123) (142) (107) (62) 
were percent: (35) (72) (118) (149) (10) (67) 


ages are based: 
(Weighted Ns) 


Figure 4. Propertion of Major Party Voters who Voted for Kennedy in 1960, 
by Soctal Class and Age (Among whites only; not including farmers). 


mean level of class voting in all subsequent 
eléctions. It was the only cohort that never had 
lower than the mean level of class voting in 
any presidential election (see Table 1). More- 
over, the 1904-1913 cohort was the only age- 
group that consistently had higher than the 
mean level of status polarization in all six 
elections (see Table 2). 

But focusing on the distinctive effects of the 
Depression upon a single cohort leads one 
away from the analysis of far more striking 
age-group differences. In their analysis of the 
1952 election Campbell and his colleagues 
overlooked the marked differences between all 
older cohorts and the youngest cohort that had 
entered the electorate after World War II. 
Whereas social class was strongly related to 
partisan choice among the cohorts born be- 
fore 1924, there was virtually no relationship 
between class and presidential vote among 
voters born between 1924 and 1931 (see Fig- 
ure 2, Tables 1 and 2). Campbell and his 
colleagues may have felt it prudent to over- 
look this difference. Their only data point 
after 1952 was 1956, when cohort differences 
were negligible. Any age-group differences dis- 
covered at only one point in time could be the 
result of sampling error. But, more important, 
the low relationship of social class to partisan 
choice among young voters could be due to 


“the phenomena of the life cycle.” Indeed it is 
easy to develop a plausible life-cycle explana- 
tion for this low relationship. 

A life-cycle explanation for this relation- 
ship assumes that. young persons are less af- 
fected by their social class than older persons 
are because the young have had less experi- 
ence in the work force than their elders and 
have had less time to learn the social and 
political norms of their social class. Moreover, 
many of the young will have recently crossed 
class lines as a result of intergenerational social 
mobility. Both upwardly and downwardly mo- 
bile individuals may be slow to accept the norms 
of their social class. A life-cycle explanation sug- 
gests that as young persons gain more experience 
in the work force they will become more fully 
socialized to the norms of their social class. As 
this socialization occurs, an increasing propor- 
tion will learn to support the prevalent party of 
their class. The net effect of this socialization 
(and resocialization) will be an increasing rela- 
tionship between social class and partisan prefer- 
ences. If the life-cycle explanation were valid, 
the low relationship of class to party: among 
young voters in 1952 could not be interpreted 
as the beginning of a trend, since that rela- 
tionship would rise in subsequent elections. 

But the low relationship between class and 
party among the young could also be ex- 
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Age: 7i-80 61-70 51-60 41-50 33-40 25-32 
Years of Birth: I884-1893 1894-1903 [904-1913 1914-1923 1924-1931 1932-1939 
Numbers upon (19) (50) (91) (89) (70) (74) 
which percent- (18) (57) (77) (114) (91) (71) 
ages are based: 


Figure 5. Proportion of Major Party Voters who Voted for Johnson in 1964, 
by Social Class and Age (Among whites only; not including farmers). 


plained by a generational explanation similar 
to that used (but not fully developed) by 
Campbell and his colleagues to account for the 
behavior of the “Depression generation.” The 
young may have had formative experiences 
different from those of their elders. Whereas 
their elders may have had formative experi- 
ences that contributed to a high relationship 
between social class and partisan choice, 
young voters may have had experiences that 
contributed to a low relationship. Before at- 
tempting to discriminate between explanations, 
it is necessary to examine more fully the ds- 
sumptions that constitute a generational ex- 
planation. 

A political generation is “a group of per- 
sons who have undergone the same basic his- 
torical experiences during their formative 
years.” A generational explanation for age- 
group differences assumes that there is a forma- 
tive socialization period during which fairly 
enduring attiitudes are formed; after that, at- 
titudes tend to become relatively stable. While 
such assumptions are not valid for all political 
attitudes, there is a good deal of evidence that 


“Marvin Rintala, “Political Generations,” in Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York: Macmillan, 1968), vol. 6, p. 93. Such experi- 
ences, as Rintala notes, can create divisions within 
generations as well as between generations. 


they may be valid for party loyalties.27 Many 
persons learn and accept their parents’ party 
preferences, a factor that mitigates against 
partisan change. The most important experi- 
ences in changing a person’s partisan loyalties 
probably occur between the time he enters the 
work force and the first few elections in which 
he participates.?® If economic, social, and po- 
litical conditions contribute to a strong rela- 
tionship between class and partisanship during 
this formative period that relationship will tend 
to persist. Even if many individuals change 
their partisan preferences in a given election, 
the net relationship between class and party 
for the generation will tend to be high.?® But 


x See Converse, “Of Time and Partisan Stability,” 
Comparative Political Studies, 2 (July, 1969), 139-171. 
See also, Campbell et al, The American Voter, pp. 
125-128. 

a Obviously, many individuals will have formative 
socialization experiences at later stages in their life. 
Some individuals will experience career mobility from 
one class to another. The generational model assumes 
that for most persons late adolescence and early adult- 
hood will be especially significant in shaping partisan 
attachments, and that for many persons these attitudes 
will be relatively stable. 

» As ig apparent from the data in this article, the 
net relationship between class and party for any given 
cohort will vary from election to election. Even for the 
Depression cohort that relationship was weak in 1956 
when the conditions of that election contributed to a 
low relationship between class and party. 
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Figure 6. Proportion of Major Party Voters who Voted for Humphrey in 1968, 
by Social Class and Age (Among whites only; not including farmers). 


if conditions during this formative period con- 
tribute to a low relationship between class and 
party, that relationship will continue to remain 
low. 

If the assumptions that constitute the gen- 
erational explanation are correct, most persons 
between the ages of 21 and 28 in 1952 had 
their critical socialization experiences during 
and after World War I. The 1952 election 
was the first presidential election in which 
most of them participated, and many would 
still be relatively open to partisan change. The 
nature of that change would depend upon the 
historical experiences of the young during the 
years after 1952. A generational explanation 
would not necessarily predict either a rise or 


decline in the relationship of social class to ` 


partisan choice. But, given the absence of class- 
based politics during the Eisenhower period, 
one would expect the relationship of class to 


£ Based upon recall questions in the 1952 survey, 42 
per cent of the voters born between 1924 and 1931 
voted in 1948. (Among 1952 voters born between 1924. 
and 1927, 68 per cent had voted in 1948.) Even among 
those who had voted in 1948, class voting in 1952 was 
only +6. Since the Ns for this subset of 1948 voters are 


low, one should be cautious in making inferences from . 


this finding. But there is little evidence that participa- 
, tion in the 1948 election was a formative experience 
contributing to high levels of class voting among first- 
time participants in that election. 


partisanship to remain relatively low. 

The life-cycle and generational explanations 
thus lead to contrasting predictions about the 
future relationship between social class and 
partisanship.*+ If the low relationship of social 
class to partisanship among the youngest co- 
hort in 1952 resulted from its relatively recent 
entry into the work force, we would expect 
that relationship to increase as that cohort 
gained more experience in the work force and 
as persons became more fully socialized to the 
norms of their social class. The relatively low 
relationship of class to party would thus be 
seen as a temporary phenomenon, and there- 
fore overall relationships between class and 
party would be expected to continue for the 
proximate future. But if the low relationship 
between class and partisanship among the 
young resulted from fundamental differences 
between the socialization of these respondents 
and older respondents, one would predict that 
the overall relationship between social class and 
partisan choice would decline as new cohorts, 
less polarized by virtue of their historical ex- 
perience, entered the electorate. 


“Jt should be clear from this discussion that there 
could be circumstances under which these two explana- 
tions would lead to similar predictions. In such cases 
a longitudinal comparison could not distinguish be- 
tween the explanations. 
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These explanations can be tested by a longi- 
tudinal cohort analysis.32 Since there are no 
panel data over a long time-span, one cannot 
compare identical respondents at different 
points in time; but one can compare each 
cohort sampled in 1952 with similar cohorts 


sampled in subsequent elections.’ A life-cycle - 


explanation predicts’ that the relationship of 
class to party will rise among the 1924-1931 
cohort as the mean age of that cohort in- 
creases; a generational explanation predicts 
that the relationship will remain relatively low. 

By tracing the relationship of class to par- 
tisan choice in four subsequent presidential 
elections, one finds striking support for. the 
generational explanation. Although levels of 
class voting undergo minor fluctuations, class 
voting among the 1924-1931 cohort con- 
sistently remains low (see Table 1). A similar 
pattern is found by examining levels of status 
polarization (see Table 2). Although there are 
some minor fluctuations, status polarization 
for this cohort consistently remains below the 
mean level for the electorate. Although the 
mean age of the 1924—1931 cohort has risen 
by sixteen years by 1968, the relationship of 
social class to partisan choice remains negli- 
gible. 

The 1932-1939 cohort was first analyzed 
during the 1960 presidential election (see Fig- 
ure 4). The relatively high relationship of so- 
cial class to partisanship among this cohort is 
probably an anomaly.** Nevertheless, alter- 


= For an excellent discussion of the methodology of 
cohort analysis, see Herbert H. Hyman, Secondary 
Analysis of Sample Surveys: Principles, Procedures, and 
Potentialities (New York: Wiley, 1972), pp. 274-290. 

For a cohort analysis that tests the explanations de- 
veloped here within the context of European political 
behavior, see Paul R. Abramson, “Social Class and 
Political Change in Western Europe: A Cross-National 
Longitudinal Analysis,’ Comparative Political Studies, 
4 (July, 1971), 131-155. 

3 A basic assumption of cohort analysis is that one 
has randomly selected members of each cohort. All 
six S.R.C. surveys were based upon national random 
samples. Even when a random sample is used, however, 
the probability that subgroups will represent the uni- 
verse of persons who belong to those subgroups is less 
than the probability that the total sample will reflect the 
total universe of persons from whom the sample was 
drawn. On the other hand, when the same relationships 
occur among a subgroup in numerous surveys based 
upon separately conducted samples one can have more 
confidence that the relationships that result have not 
occurred by chance. (It should be noted that more than 
half the respondents sampled in 1960 were drawn from 
a panel survey begun in 1956.) 

* The low relationship of social class to partisan 
choice among the two oldest cohorts in 1960 results 
from high levels of Republican voting among working- 
class Protestants. But I do not have a satisfactory ex- 
planation for the high relationship of class to party 
choice among the youngest cohort. 
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native explanations of partisan change lead to 
different expectations about the future be- 
havior of that cohort. A life-cycle explanation 
predicts that the relationship between class and 
party will rise as that cohort gains greater 
experience in the work force. But, given the 
absence of class-based conflict in the 1960s, a 
generational explanation predicts that class 
voting will not rise; to the extent that the 
young are relatively flexible in their partisan 
attitudes, the relationship between class and 
party, indeed, might decline. 

By tracing the relationship of class to parti- 
san choice in two subsequent elections, one 
finds little support for the life-cycle explana- 
tion. In 1964, contrary to the predictions of 
the life-cycle explanation, both class voting 
(see Table 1) and status polarization (see 
Table 2) declined markedly. Class voting 
among this cohort declined further in 1968, 
although status polarization rose to the mean 
level for the electorate; including Wallace 
voters reduces class voting to 0, status polariza- 
tion to .03. 

The youngest cohort sampled in 1968 (see 
Figure 6) presents the only case among 32 
comparisons in which the middle class more 
often voted Democratic than did the working 
class (see Table 1). It is the only cohort for 
which there is a negative correlation between 
low occupational ranking and voting Demo- 
cratic (see Table 2). Because Wallace drew 
disproportionate strength from the young work- 
ing class, to include Wallace voters in the cal- 
culations. (classifying them with the Republi- 
cans) further reduces both class voting and 
status polarization; class voting falls to —7, 
status polarization to —.08.5° Since this find- 
ing is based upon only one point in time, one 
cannot discriminate between alternative ex- 
planations. But the reversal of the relationship 
between class and party among young voters 
may prefigure the trend discovered by surveys 
in 1972: Young college voters were more like- 
ly to support the Democratic nominee than 
were young blue-collar workers. \ 

On balance a longitudinal cohort analysis 
provides substantial evidence that the relation- 
ship of class to partisan choice is much lower 

™Norval D. Glenn combined the results of five 
Gallup surveys conducted shortly after the 1968 elec- 
tion and his results are based upon Ns substantially 
larger than those in my study. He found that among 
whites between the ages of 21 and 29 white-collar work- 
ers were more likely to vote Democratic than blue- 
collar workers, a difference which became more pro- 
nounced if Wallace voters were included in the analysis. 
Seo Norval D. Glenn, “Class and Party Support in the 


United States: Recent and Emerging Trends.” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 37 (Spring, 1973), 1-20. 
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among those who entered the electorate after 
World War II than among those who entered 
the electorate before and during the War. The 
low relationship of class to party among the 
postwar electorate appears to be the result of 
generational change. The argument that age 
differences result from differential historical ex- 
periences is, of course, based upon inference, 
but such inferences become stronger when pat- 
terns are consistently found at many points in 
time and when alternative explanations can be 
rejected. 

The overall decline in the relationship of 
social class and partisan choice has largely oc- 
curred because an ever-increasing number of 
voters born after 1923 have entered the elec- 
torate.s* Voters born before 1924 have shown 
fluctuations in the relationship of class to vot- 
ing from election to election, but only a slight 
decline between 1952 and 1968. Thus among 
voters born between 1884 and 1923 class 
voting was +25 in 1952, although it fell to 
+8 in 1956 and was only +13 in 1960; class 
voting among this cohort was +25 in 1964 
and +19 in 1968. A similar pattern emerges 
for levels of status polarization. Among voters 
born between 1884 and 1923 status polariza- 
tion was .27 in 1952, but dropped to .10 in 
1956 and was only .12 in 1960; status polariza- 
tion among this age group rose to .28 in 1964 
and was .22 in 1968. (If Wallace voters are in- 
cluded, class voting drops to +15, status polar- 
ization to .17.) But among voters born after 
1923, both class voting and status polarization 
remained low in all five elections. Obviously, 
the proportion of the electorate born after 
1923 grew in each election (from 15 per cent 
of the major party voters in 1952 to 49 per 
cent in 1968) and, quite obviously, will con- 
tinue to grow in each subsequent election. 


Partisan Change among the Middle Class 


The low relationship of class to party among 
the postwar electorate is mainly the result of 
high levels of Democratic voting among 
middle-class voters born after 1923.37 In every 


* There is some historical basis for this division. 
Persons born before 1924 were first eligible to vote be- 
fore or during World War I; persons born after 1923 
first entered the electorate after the War. But the gen- 
erational explanation obviously does not suggest sharp 
cut-off points between persons born in one year and 
those born the next, since the age at which formative 
socialization occurs will vary from individual to indi- 
vidual. l 

In 1952, the decline in class voting was more the 
result of the low level of support for Stevenson among 
the young working class. In all subsequent elections 
there were only negligible differences in levels of 
Democratic voting among workers born before 1924 
and those born after 1923. 
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election middle-class voters born after 1923 
were more likely to vote Democratic than 
middle-class voters born before 1924.38 The 
tendency of the postwar middle-class electorate 
to vote Democratic appears to be a genera- 
tional difference, not the transient result of its 
youth. The relativély high level of Democratic 
voting among the youngest middle-class cohort 
in 1952 persisted in all subsequent elections 
(see Figures 2 through 6). Although support 
for Kennedy was low among the youngest 
middle-class cohort in 1960, that cohort mani- 
fested relatively high levels of Democratic 
voting in the two subsequent elections (see 
Figures 4 through 6), And the youngest 
middle-class cohort in 1968 also provided € 
relatively high level of support for the Demo. 
crats (see Figure 6). i 

Despite substantial differences between the 
1964 and 1968 elections,®® in both of them the 
younger members of the middle class were 
more likely to vote Democratic than their 
elders. In 1964, among major party voters, 51 
per cent of the older middle class voted for 
Johnson, whereas 62 per cent of the young 
middle class voted Democratic.4° Among major 
party voters in 1968, 29 per cent of the olde: 
middle class voted for Humphrey, whereas 45 
per cent of the younger middle class votec 
Democratic.44 A more extensive analysis oj 
middle-class voting behavior in these two elec- 
tions provides an opportunity to test additiona 
explanations for the Democratic preferences o) 
the postwar middle-class electorate. 

The tendency of those in the younger middle 
class to vote Democratic cannot be explainec 
by their economic circumstances. My analysi: 
of the 1964 and 1968 S.R.C. surveys show: 
that in both years younger middle-class voter: 
tended to occupy higher occupational position 
within the middle class than did their elders 
In 1964 the younger middle-class voters har 


* Such differences are obvious for 1952, 1956, 1964 
and 1968 merely by inspecting the appropriate figure: 
Even in 1960, however, the mean level of Democrati 
voting among middle-class voters born after 1923 wa 
marginally higher than that of middle-class voters bor 
before 1924, Data for 1948 also support this trend, bi 
the Ns are too small to be meaningful. 

*For a comparison of the social bases of partisa 
support in these two elections, see Philip E. Converse 
Warren E. Miller, Jerrold G. Rusk, and Arthur € 
Wolfe, “Continuity and Change in American Politic: 
Parties and Issues in the 1968 Election,” The America 
Political Science Review, 63 (December, 1969), 1083s 
1105. 

“Theseo percentages include persons born betwee 
1940 and 1943 who were not included in Figure 5. 

“These percentages include persons born betwee 
1884 and 1893 who were not included in Figure 6. 
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marginally lower family incomes than did their 
elders, but in 1968 the younger middle class 
had higher family incomes than older members 
of the middle class. Nor was the greater Demo- 
cratic voting of the younger middle class due 
to a tendency to perceive themselves as mem- 
bers of the working class. In both 1964 and 
1968 younger members of the middle class 
were more likely than their elders to identify 
themselves as middle class. In short, younger 
members of the middie class voted more 
Democratic: than their elders even though their 
economic circumstances, as well as their sub- 
jective class identifications, should have tended 
to make them vote Republican. 

In part, the Democratic leanings of the 
younger middle class can be explained in terms 
of its political inheritance and its ethnic origins. 
Because of the net movement of persons into 
the middle class, many with working-class 
Democratic fathers attained middle-class posi- 
tions. Moreover, the movement into the middle 
class has been especially marked among eth- 
nics, because second and third generation 
Americans have had greater opportunities for 
advancement than their parents had.4? As a 
result of these changes, younger members of 
the middle class are more likely to have 
Democratic fathers than their elders. They are 
also more likely than their elders to be Catho- 


“See Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, The 
American Occupational Structure (New York: Wiley, 
1967), pp. 231-238. 
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lics.48 Since both having a Democratic father 
and being a Catholic contribute to voting 
Democratic, the Democratic tendencies of the 
younger middle class could result from in- 
herited Democratic loyalties and the politi- 
cal norms and traditions of their religious 
group. , 

In both 1964 and 1968 controlling for 
father’s party and respondent’s religion pro- 
vided a partial explanation for the Democratic 
preferences of younger middle-class voters. As 
may be seen by examining Table 3, in 1964 
thé tendency, of those in the younger middle 
class to vote Democratic more often than their 
elders was reduced among voters with Re- 
publican fathers. As may be seen by examining 
Table 4, in 1968 the tendency of the younger 
middle class to vote Democratic was reduced 
among respondents with both Republican and 
Democratic fathers. In both 1964 and 1968 
controlling for respondent’s religion reduced 
the tendency of the younger middle class to be 
more Democratic than their elders (see Tables 
3-and 4). Nonetheless, in -both years the ten- 


2 In this analysis being Catholic provides an indirect 
measure of having ethnic origins that contributed to 
voting Democratic. Although the Survey Research Cen- 
ter surveys for 1964 and 1968 provided detailed data 
about ethnic origins, there was a tendency for respon- 
dents to report themselves as “American only” if both 
parents were born in the United States. When ethnic 
origin was used as a variable, the younger middle class 
was only marginally more likely to have Irish, East 
European, and Southern European origins than was the 
older middle class. 


Table 3. Proportion of Middle-Class Major Party Supporters Who Voted for 
Johnson in 1964, by Years of Birth, Father’s Party, and Religion* 


Years of Birth: 1884-1923 
Age: 41-80 

Father’s Party Preference: 

Democratic 57% (115) 

Republican 40% (94) 
Respondent’s Religion: 

Catholic 10% (67) 

Protestant 41% (175) 
Father’s Party Preference and 

Respondent’s Religion: 

Father Democratic, 

Respondent Catholic 16% (34) 

Father Democratic, 

Respondent Protestant 48% (71) 

Father Republican, 

Respondent Catholic 44% (16) - 

Father Republican, 

Respondent Protestant 38% (74) 


* Among whites only; not including farmers. 


1924-1943 Democratic Advantage among 

21-40 Younger Middle-Class Voters 
10% (97) +13 
471% (59) +7 
74% (34) +4 
49% (109) +7 
80% (35) +4 
51% (5) +9 
58% (12) +15 
39% (41) +1 


b Numbers in parentheses are the totals upon which percentages are based. 
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Table 4. Proportion of Middle-Class Major Party Supporters Who Voted for 
Humphrey in 1968, by Years of Birth, Father’s Party, and Religions, 











Years of Birth: 1884-1923 1924-1947 Democratic Advantage among 
Age: 45-84 21-44 Younger Middle-Class Voters 
Father’s Party Preference: 
Democratic 45% (71)? 58% (100) +13 
Republican 15% (72) 26% (62) +11 
Respondent’s Religion: 
Catholic 49% (35) 58% (60) +10 
Protestant 22% (136) 28% (117) +6 
Father’s Party Preference and 
Respondent’s Religion: 
Father Democratic 
Respondent Catholic 55% (22) 69% (35) +14 
Father Democratic, 
Respondent Protestant 36% (44) 37% (49) 0 
Father Republican 
, Respondent Catholic (2) (4) 38% (16) 
Father Republican, 
Respondent Protestant 14% (66) 20% (44) +7 





a Among whites only; not including farmers. 


b Numbers in parentheses are the totals upon which percentages are based. 


dency of the younger middle class to vote 
Democratic more often than their elders per- 
sisted. In both 1964 and 1968 the tendency of 
the younger middle class voters to be Demo- 
cratic persisted even when both father’s party 
and respondent’s religion were simultaneously 
controlled (see Tables 3 and 4). 

The tendency of the younger middle class 
to vote Democratic seems to go beyond the 
differing social origins of the young middle 
class. In part it reflects attitudinal change. 
Younger members of the middle class were 
more likely than their elders to support an 
active federal government. In 1964, young 
middle class voters were more supportive of 
an active federal government than their elders 
on a wide variety of domestic issues. In 1968, 
age differences were not as marked, but the 
young were still more supportive of govern- 
ment activism on a large number of issues. 


Given the comparability of items used in the 
1964 and 1968 surveys it was possible to con- 
struct an identical index of support for fed- 
eral government activism for both years.4* Such 
an index provides a convenient mechanism for 
comparing levels of Democratic support among 
younger and older middle-class respondents 
while controlling for the more liberal policy 
preferences of the young. 

In both years, but especially in 1964, sup- 
port for government activism was strongly re- 

“The four items used measured support for federal 
government involvement in aiding education, promot- 
ing jobs and prosperity, supporting school integration, 
and guaranteeing public accomodations for Negroes. 
(The specific items were Variables 66, 78, 100, and 408 
in 1964 and Variables 60, 66, 75, and 78 in 1968.) 

Respondents scoring “high” on the index generally 
favored federal government activism in three or more 
of these areas; those scoring “low” generally opposed 
government involvement in three or more of these 
areas. 


Table 5. Proportion of Middle-Class Major Party Supporters Who Voted for Johnson 
in 1964, by Years of Birth and Score on Government Activism Index* 


Year of Birth: 1884-1923 
Age: 41-80 
Score on Government Activism Index: 
High 78% (64) 
Medium 58% (99) 
Low 28% (103) 


1924-1943 Democratic Advantage among 

21-40 Younger Middle-Class Voters 
87% (60) +9 
60% (68) “FS 
37% (57) +9 


* Among whites only; not including farmers. See note 44 for a description of this index. 
b Numbers in parentheses are the totals upon which percentages are 
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Table 6. Proportion of Middle-Class Major Party Supporters Who Voted for Humphrey 
in 1968, by Years of Birth and Score on Government Activism Index* 


Democratic Advantage among 


Years of Birth: 1884-1923 1924-1947 
Age: 45-84 21-44 Younger Middle-Class Voters 
Score on Government Activism Index: 
High 42%, (52) 61% (15 +18 
Medium 25% (55) 43% (65) +-18 
Low 22% (72) 27% (63) -+-5 


« Among whites only; not including farmers. See note 44 for a description of this index. 
> Numbers in parentheses are the totals upon which percentages are based. 


lated to voting Democratic. In both years (see 
Tables 5 and 6) the tendency of the younger 
middle class to be more Democratic than their 
elders was somewhat reduced once controls for 
policy preferences were introduced. Nonethe- 
less, the Democratic tendencies of the young 
persisted regardless of attitudes toward an ac- 
tive federal government. 

This analysis strongly suggests that younger 
members of the middle class will continue to 
` vote more Democratic than their elders. In 
part, this tendency will result from the social 
composition of the younger middle-class voters, 
in part from their liberal policy preferences. If 
new middle-class cohorts continue to provide 
disproportionate support for the Democrats, 
and if those in the young working class con- 
tinue to be no more supportive of the Demo- 
cratic party than their elders, the relationship 
between social class and partisan preference 
will continue to decline as less polarized co- 
horts make up a continually larger proportion 
of the electorate. 


Conclusion 


Several qualifications are necessary to de- 
limit what this analysis has demonstrated and, 
just as important, what it has not. The study 
was restricted to the relationship between social 
class, occupationally defined, and party prefer- 
ence, defined as a choice between the two 
major parties. It leads to the projection that, 
unless unforeseen events occur, the relation- 
ship between social class and party choice will 
continue to decline. The analysis does not ad- 
dress itself to the possibility that new forms 
of class conflict may emerge outside the party 
system, within a major party, or through a third 


party movement. Nor does it examine the pos- 
sibility that as stratification systems become 
more complex, newer bases of social cleavage 
may emerge. 

Despite these limitations, the findings are 
important for two reasons. First, the changing 
Class bases of partisan support may have con- 
siderable impact upon the nature of party 
competition in America, since such change 
may dramatically alter the composition of the 
Democratic coalition, Although the Democratic 
party benefits by receiving more support from 
the postwar middle-class electorate than from 
older members of the middle class, this ad- 
vantage will not necessarily contribute to elec- 
toral success. The problem for the Democrats 
is not just to fare better among the postwar 
middle class than among their elders, but to 
gain the support of a majority of the electorate, 
Yet, the Democrats have gained a majority of 
the young middle-class votes only in the John- 
son landslide of 1964. Moreover, Democratic 
electoral success in postwar elections has usual- 
ly been based upon high levels of working- 
class support. In the six elections studied, the 
Democrats won two of the three elections in 
which the relationship of class to partisan 
choice was relatively high. 

These findings are also important because 
they tell us a great deal about one process 
through which partisan realignments may oc- 
cur, namely through generational change in 
which the relationships between social char- 
acteristics and partisan preferences among 
older generations tend to persist, although older 
generations are gradually replaced by newer 
generations in which different relationships pre- 
vail. 
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Introduction 


It is often reported that membership turn- 
over in American state legislatures is quite 
rapid. It is also reported that this short tenure 
in office is not caused as much by electoral 
defeat as by unwillingness on the part of in- 
cumbents to seek re-election. Many legislators 
have been characterized as rank amateurs who 
seek office for a wide variety of reasons and 
have little or no commitment to a legislative 
career,? 

These statements about the short tenure and 
rapid turnover of state legislators are usually 
based on the high proportion of first-term 
members in many legislatures. It has been as- 
serted, for example, that “more than half’ of 
America’s approximately 7,800 state legislators 
“must be replaced every other year.”’ This 
assertion is frequently echoed in current text- 
books,* 

To what extent is the assertion based on 
empirical evidence? This article attempts to 
answer that question, as well as four related 
questions: (1) To what extent have there been 
changes over time in the number of first-term 
legislators? (2) To what extent is the number 
of first-term legislators a valid measure of 
membership stability? (3) What other meas- 
ures of membership stability might be em- 
ployed, and how have such measures changed 
over time? (4) What are the possible causes 
and consequences of membership stability in 
state legislatures? 


* The author is indebted to John F. Manley, Heinz 
Eulau, Robert Packenham, and Scott Richardson for 
their criticism of an earlier draft of this article. 

* Daniel R. Grant and H. C, Nixon, State and Local 
Government in America, 2nd ed. (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1968), p. 242. 

3 Duane Lockard, “The State Legislator,” in The 
American Assembly, State Legislatures in American 
Politics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 
p. 103. 

3? James David Barber, The Lawmakers: Recruitment 
and Adaptation to Legislative Life (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1965), p. 8. 

‘For examples, see Grant and Nixon, p. 242; Thomas 
R. Dye, “State Legislative Politics,” in Politics in the 
American States, ed. Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. 
Vines (Boston: Little, Brown, 1965), p. 170; and 
G. Theodore Mitau, State and Local Government: 
Politics and Processes (New York: Scribners, 1966), 
p. 63. 


The Need for Historical Research 


The frequent assertion that more than half 
of America’s state legislators must be replaced 
every two years is based on a 1954 report by 
the APSA Committee on American Legisla- 
tures.5 That report included data on the length 
of service of all state legislators serving in 
1950, Although the report explicitly states that 
“over half” of the legislators are new at each 
session, the Committee’s data do not com- 
pletely support the statement. Computations 
based on the data indicate that, in 1950, the 
composite percentage of freshmen members for 
upper and lower houses was 42 per cent.® 

In addition to the Committee’s report, there 
are only three other sources of comparative 
data on the number of freshmen in state legis- 
latures: a 1966 article by Lockard,’ a fre- 
quently cited 1938 article by Hyneman,® and 
The Legislative System by Wahlke, Eulau, Bu- 
chanan, and Ferguson.® In varying degrees, all 
these studies make interstate comparisons, but 
none of them attempts to be historically com- 
parative.t° That is, all of them offer data on 
the number of freshmen legislators at a fixed 
point in time, but none of them seek to 
identify changes in that number over time. 
Even the Hyneman article, which draws its 
data from six different legislative sessions, in- 
explicably lumps the data into a single set of 
composite figures. Thus there has been no 
single, systematic attempt to identify historical 
trends in the turnover of state legislators. 


ë Belle Zeller, ed., American State Legislatures: Re- 
port of the Committee on American Legislatures, 
American Political Science Association (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1954), pp. 65-67. 

*The computation is reported in Lockard, p. 103. 

T [bid. 

t Charles S. Hyneman, “Tenure and Turnover of 
Legislative Personnel,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 195 (Janu- 
ary, 1938), pp. 21-31. 

*John C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, 
and LeRoy C. Ferguson, The Legislative System: Ex- 
plorations in Legislative Behavior (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1962). 

” The Lockard article presents data on the number of 
first-term legislators serving in all 50 states in 1963. 
The Legislative System includes similar data for four 
states in 1957. The Hyneman article presents length- 
of-service data on legislators in ten states during the 
period 1925-1935. 
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While one could seek such trends through 
secondary analysis of the available data, at- 
tempts to do so have yielded contradictory re- 
sults. In one instance, Jewell and Patterson 
drew upon the data presented by Hyneman, 
the APSA Committee, Wahlke et al., and sev- 
eral single-state case studies.*? For fourteen 
states, they were able to compare the per- 
centage of first-term legislators in at least two 
different time periods. Of the fourteen states 
considered, twelve showed a marked decline in 
the percentage of first-term legislators.17 In an- 
other study, Lockard compared Hyneman’s 
1925-1935 data with his own 1963 data,18 
In 1925-1935, the ten state legislatures con- 
sidered by Hyneman contained an average of 
35.4 per cent freshmen. In 1963, according to 
Lockard’s data, the legislatures of all 50 
states contained an average of 34 per cent 
freshmen. Thus while Jewell and Patterson ré- 
port a marked decline in the number of first- 
term legislators, Lockard, considering the same 
general period and using some of the same 
data, reports that “just over one-third of all 
legislators are newcomers, a percentage that 
apparently has not varied greatly during the 
last few decades,”3+4 

Which of these conflicting views is correct? 
This is a straightforward and strictly empirical 
question, but the simple truth is it cannot be 
answered on the basis of available data. There 
has simply been too little historical research 
on turnover in state legislatures. 


A Look at the Record 


This paper is a first step toward meeting the 
‘need for such research. It begins by examin- 
ing the number of freshmen members in three 
state legislatures during the period 1893-1969. 
During this period, there were forty biennial 
sessions of each legislature. This paper ex- 
amines every second session, beginning with 
1893, for a total of twenty sessions. The three 
legislatures considered are those of Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, and Wisconsin. These states 
were chosen on the basis of data availability. 

It is in no way suggested that these three 
states are necessarily representative of other 
states. While some interstate variations will be 
noted, the principal focus is on intrastate varia- 
tions over time. In other words, the twenty 
legislative sessions examined are assumed to 


u Malcolm E. Jewell and Samuel C. Patterson, The 
Legislative Process in the United States (New York: 
Random House, 1966), pp. 119-121. 

2 Ibid., p. 120. 

» Lockard, pp. 103-106. 

4 Ibid., p. 103. 
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Figure 1. First-Term Legislators. 
(Composite average for six legislative houses.) 


be representative of the forty sessions which 
actually occurred in each state. 

The percentage of freshmen in each house 
of the three legislatures is presented in Table 1. 
The figures in this table were computed from 
biographical sketches and other data available 
in various state publications.15 While the fig- 
ures in Table 1 speak for themselves, four 
points should be emphasized: 

(1) All six houses have had a substantial 
decline in the number of first-term legislators. 
This decline is vividly exemplified by the 
Michigan House of Representatives, which con- 
tained 80 per cent freshmen in 1893 and only 
14 per cent in 1969. 

(2) While this substantial decline in the 
number of freshmen legislators has been grad- 
ual and undeniable, there have been a number 
of small, temporary reversals within the larger 
trend. (See Figure 1.) It is this irregularity 
which can mislead observers who examine leg- 
islative turnover at only two or three points 
in time. 

(3) In addition to the irregularity of the 
decrease, there have been occasional “plateau” 


. # Data were taken from appropriate issues of the 
following documents: State of Connecticut, State Reg- 
ister and Manual (Hartford: Office of the Secretary of 
State, published annually); State of Michigan, Michi- 
gan Manual (Lansing: Office of the Secretary of State, 
published biennially); State of Wisconsin, The Wis- 
consin Blue Book (Madison: Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Bureau, published biennially). 
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Figure 2. Legislators Seeking Re-election. 
(Composite average for six legislative houses.) 
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Table 2. Legislators Seeking Re-Election 


$Y DEBBIE 
of legislators who have sought re-election, In 
1893, only 9 per cent of the Connecticut ae ggg 


House of Representatives sought re-election, a 
figure which rose to 30 per cent in 1917, 61 
per cent in 1937, and 80 per cent in 1969. 
For all six houses, the increase in legislators 
seeking re-election is less irregular than the 
gradual decrease in freshmen legislators re- 
ported in Table 1. While there are still some 
reversals of the overall trend, these temporary 
reversals are fewer and smaller. (See Fig- 
ure 2.) Although the two variables (number 
of freshmen and number of legislators seeking 
re-election) are surely related, they are either 
related in a nonlinear way, or—-more probably 
—they have a linear relationship but are also 
related in complex ways to many other vari- 
ables, Either possibility would explain why the 
figures in Table i and Table 2 sometimes vary 
directly and sometimes inversely. 

While there hgs been a general increase in 
the number of legislators seeking re-election, 
there have also been clear differences among 
the states, as with freshman legislators. In 
both houses of the Michigan legislature, more 
than 50 per cent of the members were seeking 
re-election as early as 1909. The Wisconsin 
legislature did not reach this point until 1925. 
The Connecticut House of Representatives fol- 
lowed in 1933, but the Connecticut Senate did 
not reach the 50 per cent mark until 1953. 

This type of career commitment (willing- 
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ness to seek re-election) is a first requirement 
of legislative professionalization, but it does 
not ensure that result. If a legislature is to 
become increasingly professionalized, it is not 
enough that incumbents are willing to seek re- 
election. Obviously, at least some of them must 
win. To put it simply, a second requirement 
for legislative professionalism is membership 
stability. This is so because professionalization 
is produced (at least in part) by the acquisi- 
tion of more and more legislative experience 
by more and more legislators. 

But how does one measure membership sta- 
bility? As noted above, willingness to seek re- 
election does not necessarily produce low turn- 
over. It has also been noted that inferences 
about membership stability have usually been 
based on the number of first-term legislators. 
While there is some logic in using this measure, 
it is far from ideal. For one thing, the per- 
centage of freshmen legislators tells us virtually 
nothing about non-freshmen legislators. They 
could all be serving their second term in office 
or their tenth term, and in either case the 
percentage of freshmen would be the same. A 
better measure of membership stability would 
be the average (mean) prior legislative service, 
expressed in terms per member. Such figures 
for the legislatures under consideration are 
presented in Table 3. l 

For all six houses, the figures show a gradual 
but substantial increase in average prior legis- 
lative service, The trend is most sharply de- 
lineated by the Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives, which had an average prior service 
of 0.2 terms per member in 1893, This figure 
rose to 1.1 terms per member by 1925, and 
2.6 terms per member by 1969. The composite 
average (mean) for all six houses was 0.3 
terms per member in 1893, rising to 2.2 terms 
per member in 1969. These composite averages 
are presented graphically in Figure 3. 

As was the case in Tables I and 2, the data 
in Table 3 include a number of temporary 
reversals to the larger overall trend. Consider- 
ing the trends portrayed in all three tables (the 
decrease in freshmen legislators, the increase in 
legislators seeking re-election, and the increase 
in average prior service), the third trend has 
been the most gradual and the least irregular. 

It is apparent that the relationships among 
the three variables are coinplex and irregular, 
undoubtedly because numerous other variables 
are involved. A comparison of Tables 1 and 3 
shows that average prior service sometimes 
varies directly and sometimes inversely with the 
numbér of freshmen legislators. The same is 
true for average prior service and the number 
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Figure 3. Prior Service of State Legislators. 
(Composite average for six legislative houses.) 


of legislators seeking re-election. In one case, 
the average prior service of the Wisconsin 
Assembly remained completely constant’ from 
1893 to 1921, even though the number of 
freshmen fluctuated between 59 and 70 per 
cent, and the number of legislators seeking re- 
election rose from 21 per cent to 44 per cent. 


Membership Stability As 
A Dependent Variable 


As noted, the data indicate that membership 
stability has substantially. increased in the three 
legislatures under consideration. But why has 
this occurred? One might begin to answer that 
question by suggesting that membership sta- 
bility is determined by two “sets” of factors: 
(1) those which affect an incumbent’s will- 
ingness to seek re-election, and (2) subsequent 
factors which affect an incumbent’s electoral 
success, 

With regard to the first “set” of factors, an 
incumbent legislator presumably decides 
whether or not to seek re-election by weighing 
the benefits of continued legislative service 
against its costs. Some of those costs and bene- 
fits are readily observable, such as salary, 
amount of time and work required, and 
amount of campaigning necessary for re-elec- 
tion. But other costs and benefits are less ob- 
servable, such as the psychological gratifica- 
tions derived from legislative service, the other 
alternatives perceived to be available, and the 
benefits of legislative service for one’s non- 
legislative business or profession. Personality 
factors are obviously important in a legislator’s 
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calculation of the costs and benefits of re- 
election. As Barber has demonstrated, legis- 
lators with different psychological needs find 
different levels of satisfaction in the legislative 
experience. !? 

With regard to the second “set” of factors, 
there are many elements which may affect the 
electoral fortunes of incumbent legislators seek- 
ing re-election. A list of such factors would 
include the degree of party competition in the 
legislator’s district, the extent of opposition to 
the legislator in a primary election (or other 
nominating process), variations in voting be- 
havior between presidential and off-year elec- 
tions, and whatever effects there might be from 
“landslide” presidential elections. 

Both “sets” of factors probably contribute 
to membership stability in state legislatures. If 
these determinants of membership stability 
could be defined operationally, one could con- 
ceivably collect data on the changes in each 
determinant over time, as well as the changes 
in membership stability over time. Using tech- 
niques of multivariate statistical analysis, one 
could then develop and test a multivariate 
causal model, depicting how the numerous de- 
terminants combine to produce a certain level 
of membership stability.1® Since the fifty state 
legislatures provide fifty comparable cases, such 
a multivariate causal model could be tested 
and refined to a much greater extent than is 
usually possible in political science research. 
Such an undertaking is obviously beyond the 
scope of the present paper. It is simply noted 
that the undertaking is feasible, and that it 
would be a substantial contribution to empirical 


political theory. Without such a multivariate 


model, one cannot assess the effect of a single 
causal variable on membership stability unless 
the effect of other causal variables is held 
constant.1® Unfortunately, historical data rarely 
provide this idealized form of “experimental 
control.” 


Membership Stability As An 
Independent Variable 


Tar all the above discussion, one must not 
lose sight of the obvious: The many factors 
which affect membership stability are impor- 
tant only to the extent that membership sta- 
bility is important. It is frequently asserted that 
increased membership stability, by producing 
more professionalized legislators, will lead to 


" Barber, The Lawmakers, pp. 212-258, 

18 Such a procedure is discussed in generic terms in 
Joseph M. Firestone, “Remarks on Concept Formation: 
Theory Building and Theory Testing,” Philosophy of 
Science, 38 (December, a 570—604. 

3 Ibid. 
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more effective legislative bodies.2° But while 
this assertion is widely accepted, it is also com- 
pletely untested. There has been no effort to 
document the presumed consequences of mem- 
bership stability. 

Whether or not such consequences actually 
occur is an empirical question, provided that 
one can operationally define “more effective” 
legislatures. To answer the empirical question, 
it would be necessary to collect historical data 
on membership stability in a large number of 
state legislatures. It would also be necessary to 
collect comparable data from the same states 
On various measures of legislative performance. 
Such measures would represent the operational 
definition of “more effective” legislatures, and 
would be of crucial importance. It might be 
useful to design a new measure especially for 
this purpose, or to use several existing meas- 
ures, such as Walker’s innovation index,?1 or 
Grumm’s legislative professionalism index.?? 
Whatever measure is chosen, it would then be 
possible to determine its relationship (or lack of 
relationship) with increasing membership sta- 
bility. The data requirements are enormous, 
but only in this way can the presumed merits 
= of legislative professionalization be demon- 
strated or refuted. 

On a more modest scale, it might be useful 
to turn away from overall measures of legis- 
lative performance and turn to more specific 
consequences of membership stability. It would 
be feasible, for instance, to examine the pos- 
sibility that changes in membership stability 
lead to changes in the rules and norms em- 


* The rationale behind this argument is summarized 
in William J. Keefe and Morris S. Ogul, The American 
Legislative Process: Congress and the States (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 126-127. 

* Jack Walker, “The Diffusion of Innovations Among 
the American States,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 63 (September, 1969), 880-899. 

™John Grumm, “Structural Determinants of Legis- 
lative Output,” in Legislatures in Developmental Per- 
spective, ed, Allan Kornberg and Lloyd Musolf (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1970). : 
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ployed by a legislative body. To take one ex- 
ample, it would be possible to test what might 
be called the Schattschneider-Price theory, 
which argues that increasing membership sta- 
bility and legislative professionalization lead to 
a system of committee rank determined by 
committee seniority.22 The Schattschneider- 
Price theory is based on the experience of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and argues that 
the national realignment. of 1896 sharply in- 
creased House membership stability. This led 
to committee stability and gradually to com- 
mittee seniority. 

While the Schattschneider-Price theory was 
based on the experience of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, its general validity could be 
tested with membership stability data drawn 
from state legislatures. The results of such a 
test could help students of congressional seni- 
ority judge among the Schattschneider-Price 
theory and alternative explanations, such as 
that proposed by Polsby, Gallaher, and Rund- 
quist (which traces committee seniority in the 
U.S. House to the 1910 “revolt” against 
Speaker Joseph Cannon and the consequent 
weakening of the prerogatives of the 
Speaker) .*4 

If increased membership stability in state 
legislatures is in fact leading to pressures for a 
committee seniority system, the Schatt- 
schneider-Price theory will be strengthened. Re- 
search on this subject is currently in progress. 
It is one example of how historical data on 
membership stability can contribute to current © 
research on legislative behavior. Yet, at pres- 
ent, the bulk of such data remains virtually 
unexamined. ; 


*™H. Douglas Price, “The Congressional Career: 
Then and Now,” in Congressional Behavior, ed. Nel- 
son W. Polsby (New York: Random House, 1971), pp. 
14-27, 

“Nelson W. Polsby, Miriam Gallaher, and Barry 
Spencer Rundquist, “The Growth of the Seniority Sys- 
tem in the U. S. House of Representatives,” American 
Political Science Review, 63 (September, 1969), 787- 
807. 
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Our main thesis in this article is that the winner- 
take-all feature of the Electoral College—i.e., that 
the popular-vote winner in each state wins all the 
electoral votes of that state—induces candidates 
to allocate campaign resources roughly in propor- 
tion to the 3/2’s power of the electoral votes of 
each state. This creates a peculiar bias in presiden- 
tial campaigns that makes the largest states the 
most attractive campaign targets of the candi- 
dates, even out of proportion to their size. 

We shall establish the 3/2’s rule first logically by 
showing how the manner in which presidential 
candidates should allocate their resources among 
the fifty states in order to maximize their expected 
electoral vote can be derived from a mathematical 
model. We shall then demonstrate empirically that 
the actual campaign behavior of presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates does in fact well ap- 
proximate this normative rule in terms of the 


number of campaign appearances each of the ma- 


jor candidates made in each state in the 1960 
through 1972 presidential campaigns. 

We shall compare this rule with an allocation 
rule based on the assumption that a candidate de- 
sires to maximize his expected popular vote, which 
would be consistent with the goal of winning if the 
Electoral College were abolished and the president 
were elected by direct popular vote. On the basis 
of the 1970 census and the electoral votes of each 
state through 1980, we shall indicate a presidential 
candidate’s “optimal” expenditures of resources 


* This article is a condensation of a paper presented 
at the 1972 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., September 5-9, 
1972. The original paper includes, among other things, 
mathematical derivations and proofs, and a description 
of a sequential-strategy model, not included in this 
article. This back-up material has been published in 
Steven J. Brams and Morton D. Davis, “Resource- 
Allocation Models in Presidential Campaigning: Impli- 
cations for Democratic Representation,” Annals of the 
New York Academy of Science (Proceedings of the 
Conference on Democratic Representation and Ap- 
portionment: Quantitative Methods, Measures and 
Criteria), Vol. 219, ed. Lee F. Papayanopoulos (New 
York: New York Academy of Science, 1973). We 
wish to acknowledge the very helpful comments made 
on an early formulation of the models by John C 
Harsanyi, Anatol Rapoport, and Lloyd S. Shapley, and 
on the original paper by Walter Dean Burnham and 
Norman Nie, none of whom should be held responsi- 
ble for the present analysis. We are also grateful to 
Roman Frydman, Elizabeth Gidengil, ‘and Jeffrey 
Richelson for valuable research assistance. 


in all fifty states and the District of Columbia 
under both the Electoral-College system and the 
popular-vote alternative. In the case of the Elec- 
toral College, the optimum we shall derive will be 
shown to be unstable: any allocation of resources 
can be “beaten” under this system. This is not the 
case for the popular-vote alternative, which, be- 
cause of the stability of its optimum, would tend 
to relieve the candidates of the necessity of making 
some of the manipulative strategic calculations 
that are endemic to the present system. 

We shall conclude our analysis by comparing 
the ability of the two different systems to translate 
the attention (in time, money, and other resources) 
that presidential candidates—and after the elec- 
tion, incumbent presidents looking to the next 
election—pay to their state constituencies as a 
function of their size. Our comparison will reveal 
that the nonegalitarian bias of the Electoral Col- 
lege, which makes a voter living in one state as 
much as three times more attractive a campaign 
target as a voter living in another state, would be 
eliminated if the president were elected by direct ` 
popular vote. 


The Need for Models to Assess the 
Consequences of Electoral Reform 


Probably the most important reason that the 
structural reform of major political institutions is 
so controversial is that reforms often produce 
shifts in the distribution of power among political 
actors. When the precise effects of these shifts are 
uncertain, then confusion tends to beset and com- 
pound controversy. As Senator Birch Bayh of 
Indiana said on the floor of the United States 
Senate on September 8, 1970 about hearings that 
had been held on the reform of the Electoral 
College: 

I must say, sitting through two or three volumes of 
hearings over the last 4 or 5 years was not at all times 
an inspirational experience: Some of the testimony 
was repetitive. Nevertheless, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amendments, I sat there. 
I thought it amusing, if not ironic, that on the last 
day—and I am not going to name individuals or 
organizations—and after 4 years of study, the last two 
witnesses appeared before our committee. One witness 
came before our committee suggesting the present 
[electoral] system should be maintained because it 
gave an advantage to the larger States and the next 
witness suggested the present system should be main- 
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tained because it gave an advantage to the small 
States." 


After several thousand pages of testimony be- 
fore both Senate and House committees and sub- 
committees in the last few years,? there remains 
today a good deal of confusion and controversy 
about the possible effects of various proposed 
changes in the U. S. Constitution—relating to the 
election of a president—on the creation of new 
parties and minor candidates, the political influ- 
ence of small and large states and groups and in- 
dividuals within these states, governmental sta- 
bility, and a host of other aspects of the electoral 
process. This is true despite the plethora of pro- 
posals for electoral reform that have been ex- 
tensively discussed, if not analyzed, in congres- 
sional hearings and in numerous books and 
articles. . 

This discussion and analysis have in many cases 
been shallow, however, producing controversy 
based not on genuine differences of opinion but 
rather on a confused understanding on the part of 
different analysts of what consequences will follow 
from what changes in the electoral system. The 
main reason for this confusion seems not to stem 
from any paucity of factual information on na- 
tional elections. Rather, there has been a lack of 
rigorous deductive models which can be used to 
explore the logical and quantitative consequences 
of different electoral systems. As we shall try to 
show, such models not only can aid one in de- 
ducing consequences from a limited set of as- 
sumptions but also can help one to clarify the 
kinds of evidence appropriate to testing the em- 
pirical validity of these consequences. In this 
manner, models can be used to lay the ground- 
work for the construction of better democratic 

theory. 
' The consequences that would flow from elec- 
toral reform cannot be assessed simply by asking 
how hypothetical changes in the present system— 
specifically, in procedures for aggregating popular 
votes that produce a winner in presidential elec- 
tions—would have affected previous elections, as 
has been frequently done in the past. When an 
alternative procedure would be likely to have 
changed the campaign strategies of candidates in 
these elections to produce returns in states differ- 
ent from those that actually occurred, it is evident 
that the past returns cannot be held constant, 
with only the hypothetical procedure for aggre- 


1 Congressional Record, September 8, 1970, p. 30813. 

7In the Senate, the most recent hearings have been 
Electoral College Reform, Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 91st Con- 
gress, Second Session (1970); in the House, Electoral 
College Reform, Hearings before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States House of Representatives, 91st 
Congress, First Session (1969). 
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gating them being allowed to vary, for purposes of 
estimating what consequences alternative aggrega- 
tion procedures would have had on previous out- 
comes. As Alexander Bickel has argued, “Any 
[major] change in the system ... may induce 
subtle shifts in electoral strategies, rendering pre- 
diction based on past experience hazardous.” 
Curiously, it is just such “hazardous” predictions 
that Bickel conjures up to support his argument 
for retention of the Electoral College. 

Toward improving this state of affairs, we shall 
outline and test some mathematical models of the 
presidential campaign process that will help us to 
assess the consequences produced by the present 
electoral system and its most prominent alterna- 
tive, direct popular-vote election of the president.‘ 
We have chosen to focus on the direct popular- 
vote alternative, and not proportional, district, 
and other plans for electing the president, because 
it has been the most widely discussed of the pro- 


7 Alexander M. Bickel, Reform and Continuity: The 
Electoral College, the Convention, and the Party Sys- 
tem (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), p. 35. 

t From a critical review of recent literature on cam- 
paigning, Gerald Pomper concludes that “in future re- 
search, more attention needs to be directed to the effects, 
rather than the characteristics, of campaigns.” See 
Gerald M. Pomper, “Campaigning: The Art and Sci- 
ence of Politics,” Polity, 2 (Summer 1970), 533-539, at 
p. 539. Toward this end, mathematical models of the 
campaign process are developed in John Ferejohn and 
Roger Noll, “A Theory of Political Campaigning” 
(Paper delivered at the 1972 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, Washington, 
D.C., September 5-9, 1972); and Gerald H. Kramer, 
“A Decision-Theoretic Analysis of a Problem in Politi- 
cal Campaigning,” in Mathematical Applications in 


. Political Science, II, ed., Joseph L. Bernd (Dallas: 


Southern Methodist University Press, 1966), pp. 137- 
160. In the Kramer article, a resource-allocation model 
is used to analyze the effects of different canvassing 
techniques on turnout and voting from the vantage 
point of one candidate—and not his opponent(s) di- 
rectly, whose possible strategies our later game-theo- 
retic models explicitly take into account; for an em- 
pirical test of the effects of canvassing in recent elec- 
tions, see Gerald H. Kramer, “The Effects of Precinct- 
Level Canvassing on Voter Behavior,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 34 (Winter, 1970-71), 560-572. The most 
explicit treatment of different strategic factors in a cam- 
paign, developed from a coalition-theoretic perspective, 
is John H. Kessel, The Goldwater Coalition: Republican 
Strategies in 1964 (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1968). A useful compilation of material on techniques 
of campaign management and communication and their 
effects on the electorate can be found in Dan Nimmo, 
The Political Persuaders: The Techniques of Modern 
Election Campaigns (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1970); and for a collection of articles on new 
campaign methods, see Robert Agranoff, ed., The 
New Style in Election Campaigns (Boston: Holbrook 
Press, 1972). A study of the use of electoral propa- 
ganda in Great Britain, whose practices are compared 
with those of the United States, is given in Richard 
Rose, Influencing Voters: A Study of Campaign Ra- 
tionality (London: Faber & Faber, 1967). 
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posed alternatives to the Electoral College.’ With 
a provision for a run-off election between the two 
top candidates if neither secures as much as 40 
per cent of the popular vote in the initial election, 
this alternative was approved by the House of 
Representatives on September 18, 1969 by a vote 
of 338 to 70, considerably more than the two- 
thirds majority required for the proposal of con- 
stitutional amendments. This plan fared less well 
in the Senate and eventually became the victim of 
a filibuster by southern and (strangely, as we 
shall see) small-state senators; cloture motions on 
September 17 and 29, 1970 won the approval of a 
majority of senators but failed to receive the re- 
quired two-thirds endorsement needed to cut off 
debate.’ This plan, nevertheless, has been strongly 
supported by the American public, receiving 66- 
19 percent approval (15 per cent undecided) prior 


"A recent summary of different proposals and a 
biased assessment (in favor of the present Electoral 
College) of their likely impact, considered especially 
in light of the three-way presidential contest in 1968, 
is given in Wallace S. Sayre and Judith H. Parris, Vot- 
ing for President: The Electoral College and the Ameri- 
can Political System (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1970). We find it difficult to accept Sayre 
and Parris’s belief (p. 43) that “the political effects 
of the electoral college system are as clear as any in 
the nonexact science of American politics,” their “non- 
exact science” qualification notwithstanding. Other 
summaries that reflect a similar bias in favor of the 
Electoral College include Bickel, op. cit., pp. 4-36; and 
Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky, Presidential 
Elections: Strategies of American Electoral Politics, 
3d ed. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1971), 
pp. 258-271. On the other side, a report by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Commission on Electoral Col- 
lege Reform has called the popular-vote plan “the most 
direct and democratic way of electing a President.” 
See American Bar Association (ABA), Electing the 
President: A Report of the Commission of Electoral 
College Reform (Chicago: ABA, 1967). Also suppor- 
tive of the direct-vote plan is Neal R. Pierce, The 
People’s President: The Electoral College in American 
History and the Direct-Vote Alternative (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1968); Lawrence D. Longley and 
Alan G. Braun, The Politics of Electoral College Re- 
form (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1972); and Harvey Zeidenstein, Direct Election of the 
President (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1973). 
See also John H. Yunker and Lawrence D. Longley, 
“The Biases of the Electoral College: Who Is Really 
Advantaged?” and Max S. Power, “Logic and Legiti- 
macy: On Understanding the Electoral College Con- 
troversy,” both in Perspectives on Presidential Selec- 
tion, ed. Donald R. Matthews (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1973). 

ë Congressional Record, September 18, 1969, pp. 
26007-26008. 

T Congressional Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 26, 91st 
Congress, 2nd Session (Washington, D.C.: Congres- 
sional Quarterly, 1971), p. 840. For further details, 
see Allan P. Sindler, “Basic Change Aborted: The 
Failure to Secure Direct Popular Election of the Presi- 
dent, 1969-1970” in Policy and Politics m America: 
Six Case Studies, ed. Alan P. Sindler (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1973), pp. 30-80. 
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to the three-way 1968 presidential election, 81-12 
per cent approval (7 per cent undecided) after this 
election.! 


Presidential Campaigns and Voting Behavior 


If there is anything that has emerged from re- 
search on electoral behavior over the last thirty 
years, it is that most people make up their minds 
about whom they will vote for in a presidential 
election well before the onset of the campaign—at 
least the final campaign between the two major- 
party nominees that traditionally commences at 
the beginning of September in a presidential elec- 
tion year. Yet, while the campaign changes few 
minds, it does serve the important function of re- 
inforcing choices already made, as many studies 
have documented. 

On the other hand, for the typically 20-40 per 
cent of the electorate who are normally undecided 
about their choice of a candidate at the start of a 
presidential campaign,’ the campaign will not 
only be decisive to their individual voting de- 
cisions but also will often prove decisive to the 
choice of a candidate by a majority or a plurality 
of the electorate. This 20-40 per cent minority of 
the electorate is usually more than sufficient to 
change the outcome of almost all elections, which 
is why most campaigns are waged to make only 
marginal changes in the distribution of voter 
preferences. Indeed, when a presidential candidate 
does succeed in capturing as much as 55 per cent 
or more of the popular vote, his victory is con- 
sidered a landslide. 

If presidential campaigns are decisive princi- 
pally for the minority of undecided or uncom- 
mitted voters who will be crucial to determining 
the election outcome, then a candidate’s ability to 
project favorably his personality and positions on 
issues during the campaign assume great impor- 
tance. Recent research in voting behavior has sug- 
gested the importance of issue-oriented aspects of 
elections first surfaced by V. O. Key, Jr. some 
years ago.!° Moreover, since the pioneering work 


*Sayre and Parris, p. 15. 

* William H. Flanigan, Political Behavior of the 
American Electorate, 2d ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1972), p. 109, 

+V, O. Key, Jr., with the assistance of Milton C. 
Cummings, Jr., The Responsible Electorate: Rationality 
in Presidential Voting, 1936-1960 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press, 1966). For a general discussion of the 
role of issues in presidential elections, see the articles, 
comments, and rejoinders by Gerald M. Pomper, Rich- 
ard W. Boyd, Richard A. Brody, Benjamin I. Page, and 
John H. Kessel, American Political Science Review, 
66 (June, 1972), 415-470. The voting decisions of 
ticket-splitters, in particular, who comprised 54 percent 
of the American electorate in the 1968 election, are 
influenced primarily by the candidates and issues, and 
only secondarily by party identification and other group 
affiliations; see Walter De Vries and Lance Tarrance, 
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of Anthony Downs the development of spatial 
models of party competition, which also make the 
positions that candidates and parties take on 
issues the focal point of the analysis, has pro- 
ceeded apace.” 

The campaign models that we shall describe in 
the sections that follow have much in common 
with the logical structure, though not the sub- 
stantive assumptions, of the party-competition 
models. As in these models, for example, we de- 
fine optimal strategies to be those strategies that 
maximize some objective function. Unlike these 
models, however, we ignore in our models the po- 
sitions that candidates adopt on issues. 

While these positions are central to the determi- 
nation of optimal strategies in party-competition 
models, we instead take the positions (and per- 
sonality) of a presidential candidate as given and 
ask how he should allocate his total resources 
among the fifty states and the District of Co- 
lumbia in order to convey as favorable an image 
to the voters as possible. An optimal strategy in 
our models is thus a set of resource allocations to 
each state rather than a specification of issue po- 
sitions of candidates. We shall show later how 
these allocations.can be derived from the maxi- 
mization of different objective functions and dis- 
cuss the’ different goals that these functions 
embody. 

Although in some campaigns expenditures be- 
yond a certain point may become counterproduc- 
tive, we assume that in general a positive correla- 
tion exists between the amount of resources that a 


candidate spends in a state—in relationship to | 


that spent by his opponent—and the favorable- 
ness of the image he projects to voters in that state. 
We further assume that the more favorable a 
candidate’s image, the more likely previously 
uncommitted voters will vote for him. 

Given this connection between campaign spend- 
ing and voting behavior, the major strategic prob- 
lem a candidate faces is how best to allocate his 
total resources among the states to win over that 
portion of the electorate (i.e., the uncommitted 
voters) who will prove decisive in most states— 
without in the process alienating those supporters 
already predisposed to his candidacy. His prob- 


Jr, The Ticket-Splitter: A New Force in American 
Politics (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1972). 

4 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957). For a 
review of the more recent literature on party-competi- 
tion models, see William H. Riker and Peter C. Orde- 
shook, An Introduction to Positive Political Theory 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1973), chaps. 
11 and 12; and Kenneth A. Shepsle, “Theories of Col- 
lective Choice,” ‘in Political Science Annual V: An 
International Review, ed. Cornelius P. Cotter (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs- Merrill Co., forthcoming, 1974). 
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lem is rendered even more difficult by the fact that. 
his opponent(s) will tend to allocate his (their) re- 
sources in such a way as to exploit any mistakes 
he might make in his allocations. It is this com- 
petitive aspect of presidential campaigns that the 
mathematics of game theory will prove helpful in 
illuminating.’ 

We shall not consider here second-order stra- 
tegic and tactical questions relating to how a 
candidate should spend his campaign resources 
within each state (e.g., on mass media advertising 
versus canvassing). Neither will we consider the 
question of what portion of a candidate’s re- 
sources should be devoted to nonstate-oriented 
campaign activities (e.g., nationwide TV broad- 
casting). 


The Goals of Candidates 


The basic assumption of our analysis is that 
both voters and candidates are rational indi- 
viduals who seek to maximize the attainment of 
certain goals. To be sure, these goals may be the 
products of sociological, psychological, and other 
conditioning forces in their lives, but this does not 
invalidate the assumption that, whatever their 
goals, candidates and voters seek out the most ra- 
tional means to achieve them. In the 1964 presi- 
dential election, for example, there is strong evi- 
dence to support the contention that the Republi- 
can nominee, Senator Barry Goldwater, did not so 
much desire to win as to present voters with “a 
choice, not an echo.” If this is true, then his ap- 
parently aberrant campaign behavior, at least as 
measured against the normal canons of presiden- 
tial campaigning, may have been quite rational, 
given his principal goal of espousal of a conserva- 
tive ideology rather than winning.” 

Provided one can impute plausible—if not 


2 For a related application of a game-theoretical 
model to the analysis and evaluation of election pro- 
cedures in the American Political Sclence Association, 
see Steven J. Brams, “The APSA and Minority Repre- 
sentation,” PS, 3 (Summer 1970), 321-335. 

3 As another possible goal, Stanley Kelley, Jr. has 
suggested that “. . . at least some of the Goldwater 
inner circle set control of the Republican party—not 
winning the Presidency—as their principal objective in 
1964. That is the implication, certainly,.of Senator 
Goldwater’s statement that the conservative cause 
would be strengthened if he could win as much as 45 
percent of the vote.” Stanley Kelley, Jr., “The Presi- 
dential Campaign,” in The National Election of 1964, 
ed. Milton C. Cummings, Jr. (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1966), p. 58. Further, there is 
evidence that Goldwater, who was well aware of his 
impending defeat from polls commissioned by the Re- 
publican National Committee, did little to try to stem 
its magnitude in the latter half of his campaign (which 
would be consistent with the goal of winning) but in- 
stead tried to rationalize the conduct of his campaign 
and the anticipated action of the voters. See Stephen C. 
Shadegg, What Happened to Goldwater? (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965), p. 241. 
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totally realistic—goals to the actors in question, 
the test of rationality involves determining 
whether the actors behave as if they order their 
alternative courses of action and choose that 
which is most preferred, consistent with one or 
more postulated goals. If a person does not ac- 
tually make, or is not able to understand, the 
rationalistic calculations that the theorist imputes 
to him, the rationality assumption may still satis- 
factorily account for his behavior by providing a 
parsimonious explanation from which predictions 
can be made. 

To illustrate, consider the assumption that 
voters in each state vote for a presidential candi- 
date solely on the basis of how much time (and, in 
principle, other resources) he spends in each state 
as compared with that spent by his opponent. 
Clearly, this assumption is wildly unrealistic for 
the majority of voters already predisposed to one 
or the other of the candidates before the start of a 
campaign. 

The assumption is even a radical simplification 
for the uncommitted voters, whom we argued 
earlier are usually decisive to the outcome of most 
presidential elections. Yet this assumption, which 
we shall apply to uncommitted voters in our 
models, does offer a means for capturing one 
salient aspect of the campaign—how candidates 
view the relationship between their expenditures 
and the potential voting behavior of uncommitted 
voters in each state—from which we can derive 
nonobvious prescriptions of how much time the 
candidates should allocate to each state. Whether 
in. fact this assumption is plausible is an empirical 
proposition we shall try to test not directly but 
rather indirectly through corroboration of the 
consequence deducible from it of how much time 
the candidates would spend in each state if their 
goals were to maximize their expected electoral or 
popular vote. 

_ The goal of maximizing one’s expected elec- 
toral vote under the present system, and one’s ex- 
pected popular vote under a system allowing for 
popular-vote election of the president, seem 
plausible goals to ascribe to most presidential 
candidates, the case of Senator Goldwater not- 
withstanding. Both goals, based on probabilistic 
calculations, incorporate the idea that presidential 
campaigning is shot full of uncertainties and that 
there is no surefire campaign strategy that can 
guarantee victory. For the models we shall de- 
velop, the goal of maximizing one’s expected 
popular vote will always be synonymous with 
maximizing one’s probability of winning under 
the popular-vote system, though under the Elec- 
toral-College system the maximization of one’s 
expected electoral vote may under certain circum- 
stances be inconsistent with maximizing one’s 
probability of winning. We shall point out some 
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implications of these different maximization goals 
for the Electoral College in our later analysis. 


The Popular-Vote Model 


To motivate the need for models of the cam- 
paign process, compare Richard Goodwin’s testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate that 


Today, nearly every State has a swing vote which, 
even though very small, might win that State’s elec- 
toral vote. Thus, nearly every State is worth some 
attention. If the focus shifts to numbers alone [under 
a system of direct popular vote], then the candidate 
will have to concentrate almost exclusively on the 
larger States. That is where the people are, and where 
the most volative [sic] vote is to be found. ... What 
does this mean? It means that direct election would | 
greatly intensify the attention given to the largest 
States.¥ 


and Senator Bayh’s response that 

The record will show that the major party candidates 
spend considerably more time [under the Electoral- 
College system] in States that have large blocks of 
electoral votes....It seems to me you have to be 
rather naive to overlook the fact that today the whole 
emphasis of the campaign is in. . . major states." 


If these contrary assertions leave one. perplexed; 
what is one to say after several further pages of 
testimony, interspersed with inconclusive evidence 
presumably supporting each of these diametrically 
opposed viewpoints, about which system will force 
candidates to spend a disproportionately large 
portion of their time in the largest states ? A recog- 
nition that the rules of politics are not neutral 
does not necessarily produce an immediate under- 
standing of what bias they create and what con- 
testants they favor. 

To develop the kinds of models that might help 
to resolve such a question as that discussed above, 
we shall consider first the popular-vote plan. We 
shall begin by assuming that the probability that a 
randomly-selected uncommitted voter in state i 
votes for the Republican candidate is 


Ti 
= ) 
ret dy 


where r; is the amount (of time, money, or other 
resources) spent by the Republican candidate in 
state i and d; is the amount spent by the Demo- 
cratic candidate over the course of the campaign. 
This is the same assumption that we shall make 
later in the case of our Electoral-College model. 

If n; is the number of uncommitted voters in 
state i, then to maximize his expected popular vote 
among the uncommitted voters in all fifty states, 





Pi 


4 Senate Hearings on Electoral College Reform 
(1970), p. 82. 
45 Senate Hearings (1970), pp. 82-83. 
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the Republican candidate should maximize the 
quantity Wp, which is defined below:?¢ 


50 
Wp os >. nip: Ti, di, n; > 0, 


tem Í 


where 


50 50 56 
Sorc =R, Did: =D, and Sin = N. 
tmi tu} t=} 


The term “expected” is used to signify the fact 
that W,, the sum of the number of uncommitted 
voters in each state times the probability of their 
voting Republican, is not a certain quantity but 
instead the average Republican share of the total 
uncommitted vote for given allocations r; and d; 
by both candidates in all states: 

Given that neither candidate has any informa- 
` tion about the allocations made by his oppo- 
nent(s), it is not difficult to show that the optimal 
strategy for each candidate consists in allocating 
funds in proportion to the number of uncom- 
mitted voters in each state. That is, 


ny 

f; = = R 
N 
ni 

di = (=) D 
N 


for all states 7. With these values, the expected 
number of uncommitted voters that the Republi- 
can candidate can pick up from the entire pool of 
uncommitted voters is 


Kars), 
W, = N. 
R+D 


If R= D (i.e., the total resources of the Republican 
and Democratic candidates are equal), then 


N 
/ iS are 


% This model leads to the same results as one in which 
the quantity maximized is the expected plurality of un- 
committed voters: 


DENEN 
2 fi see di il rib di 


= 2 5 nipi - N 
i=l 


See Richard A. Epstein, The Theory of Gambling and 
Statistical Logic (New York: Academic Press, 1967), 
pp. 121-123. Note that the summations which follow 
range only over the fifty states, though in presidential 
elections beginning in 1964 the District of Columbia 
moust also be included. 


(1) 
and 


(2) 
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That is, the two candidates would split the total 
uncommitted vote. 

To this vote, of course, must be added the votes 
of previously. committed Republican and Demo- 
cratic voters (on whom we assume the campaign 
has no effect) to get the total number of votes that 
each candidate receives. We shall show later how 
these committed voters can be incorporated di- 
rectly into the resource-allocation calculations. 
For now, it will be convenient to assume that 
there are only two candidates (and parties) in each 
state, though this assumption will later be drop- 
ped. Also, we shall assume that the committed 
voters are split evenly between the parties in each 
state so that the winner of the uncommitted vote 
in each state captures a majority of votes in that 
State. 

The allocations given above are “optimal” in 
the sense that if either candidate adopts the pro- 
portionate-allocation strategy, the other cannot 
gain by deviating from such a strategy. This sense 
of optimality is game-theoretic in nature: neither 
candidate has an incentive to depart from this 
strategy because he might fare worse if he did. 
Because these strategies minimize a candidate’s 
maximum losses, they are called minimax strate- 
gies, and the set of such strategies is said to be in 
equilibrium. 

Any departure from a minimax strategy by one 
candidate can be exploited by his opponent. If the 
Republican candidate, for example, were able to 
obtain information about deviations by the Dem- 
ocratic candidate from his minimax strategy, he 
could act on this information (1.e., the nonoptimal 
allocations of the Democratic candidate) in dis- 
tributing his own resources so as to capitalize on 
his opponent’s weaknesses. It can be readily dem- 
onstrated that, knowing the d;, the Republican 
candidate can maximize his expected popular 
vote among the uncommitted voters by allocating 
his own resources in the following way: 





r= B D) — di (3) 
2 vnd: 
ton 1 
Similarly for the Democratic candidate, 
= Rt Dn 
DEVET? 


If the Democratic candidate pursues a minimax 
strategy of proportionate allocations according to 
Eq. (2), then for the Republican candidate Eq. (3) 
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Table 1. Allocation of Resources 


tt ities | mra Arai r a a fF yuma rae i Petree f/f a r e g È ae a oe Ati fumed A pn ah ar, 


Number of Nonoptimal 
State / Voters | Democratic 
Allocations 
Mi d, 

1 20 100 

2 30 200 

3 40 400 

4 50 600 

5 50 600 

Sum 190 1900 


reduces to Eq. (1)—that is, his best response is to 
allocate his resources proportionately, too, which 
is the minimax solution in pure strategies for both 
candidates in this two-person zero-sum infinite 
game. The game is zero-sum, because what un- 
committed votes one candidate wins the other 
candidate necessarily loses, and it is infinite be- 
cause each player has a choice among infinitely 
many possible expenditure levels in each state. 
The outcome is a saddlepoint when the pure 
strategies (sets of resource allocations to the 
states) prescribed by Eqs. (1) and (2) are played, 
for if either candidate plays his prescribed 
strategy, his opponent can do no better than play 
his own. - 

To illustrate how the Republican candidate 
could do better than his minimax strategy, given 
nonoptimal allocations by his Democratic op- 
ponent, consider the nonoptimal! allocations d; of 
the Democratic candidate given in Table 1 (which 
we assume for convenience total ten times the total 
number of voters). Note that the Democrat’s al- 
locations are less than the (proportionate) mini- 
max allocations for the two smallest states (states 
1 and 2) and greater than these minimax alloca- 
tions for the two largest states (states 4 and 5). 
Assuming that the Republican candidate is privy 
in advance to these (planned) allocations by his 
Democratic opponent, his best response according 
to Eq. (3) is to outspend his opponent in the three 
smallest states and underspend him in the two 
largest states, as shown in Table 1. 

It can be observed that the Republican candi- 
date, knowing the Democratic candidate’s alloca- 
tions, usually responds with an allocation some- 
where between his opponent’s allocations and the 
minimax allocations. Yet, out of 190 votes this 
best response garners the Republican candidate 
only 0.6 votes (95.3 for Republican to 94.7 for 
Democrat) more than his opponent when their 
total resources are equal, illustrating the relative 
insensitivity of the popular-vote model to non- 
optimal allocations. In sharp contrast, it can be 


119 
Optimal | = 
Republican sai or Paa 
Allocations ore Ocatlons 
2 Ws, rı and di 
143 11.8 200 
247 16.6 300 
404 20.1 400 
553 23.4 500 
553 23.4 500 
1900 95.3 1900 


shown that allocations under the Electoral-Col- 
lege system are extremely sensitive in the range 
where the two candidates about match each 
other’s expenditures in states (i.e., p;:—0.50 for 
voters in state i). 


The Electoral-Vote Model 


Under the present Electoral College system, the 
geographic origin of the vote is salient. Because 
all the electoral votes of each state—equal to the 
total number of its Senators plus Representatives 
—are awarded to the majority (or plurality) win- 
ner in that state, such a winner-take-all decision 
rule is often referred to as “unit rule.” In this sec- 
tion we shall outline some of the difficulties con- 
nected with the concept and interpretation of 
“optimal strategy” under this system, and in the 
next section we shall develop an intriguing, but 
somewhat fragile, solution to the resource-alloca- 
tion problem for this system. 

For purposes of comparison with the popular- 
vote model, assume that v; is the number of elec- 
toral votes of state 7, where 


50 
Jo n= V. 


ime 

Then, to maximize his expected electoral vote 
among the uncommitted voters in all fifty states, 
the Republican candidate should maximize the 
quantity W,: 


50 
We = D0 vm, (5) 
i= Í 


where, assuming for convenience an even number 
of voters, 7;, 


mi %; l ny 
m= È ( ) p*(1 — pi) EO 
km (n;/2)+1 \ & 


is the probability that the Republican candidate 
obtains more than 50 per cent of the uncommitted 
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voters in state i—that is, the probability that 
state / goes Republican if the committed voters are 
split 50-50. We assume here that the voting of un- 
committed voters within each state is statistically 
independent. 

Unfortunately, unlike the maximization of W, 
in the popular vote model, the maximization of 
W, in the electoral-vote model does not yield a 
closed-form solution for the optimal values of 
r(d;) when the dár:) are known. This makes 
problematic comparisons with the explicit solu- 
tion to the popular-vote model [Eqs. (3) and (4)]. 

When the allocations of an opponent are not 
known, the solution to the optimization problem 
in general does not take the form of pure strategies 
in a two-person zero-sum infinite game, where the 
players are the two candidates. Like the popular- 
vote model, the contest is a game because it de- 
pends on the strategy choice of the other player 
(i.e., an interdependent decision situation exists). 
Unlike the popular-vote model, this game has no 
saddlepoint, which means that the choice by a 
candidate of an optimal strategy will depend on 
his opponent’s choice. To keep his opponent from 
discovering his choice, each candidate will leave 
his choice to chance by choosing from a set of 
pure strategies at random, with only the probabil- 
ities determined. That is, he will use a mixed 
strategy, which is a probability distribution over a 
set of pure strategies, but we have not been able to 
establish what the minimax mixed-strategy solu- 
tion to the game we have described is.!7 

Only under special circumstances does such a 
game have a pure-strategy solution. We shall not 
offer any details here except to note that if 


Ti 
r: + di; 


is defined to be the probability that a majority of 
uncommitted voters (rather than a randomly- 
selected uncommitted voter) in state i votes Re- 





pi = 


publican—i.e., if m; = p; instead of the quantity de- 


fined in Eq. (6)—then the game will have a solu- 


In Colonel Blotto games—where the candidate 
who outspends his opponent in a state by whatever 
amount wins that state with certainty, in contrast to 
the probabilistic relationship that we assume between 
expenditures and winnings—a minimax solution in 
mixed strategies has been found when all states have 
the same number of electoral votes. See David Sankoff 
and Koula Mellos, “The Swing Ratio and Game 
Theory,” American Political Science Review, 56 (June, 
1972), 551-554; and for a discussion of related 
Colonel Blotto games, see Lawrence Friedman, “Game 
Theory Models in the Allocation of Advertising Ex- 
penditures,” Operations Research, 6 (Sept.-Oct., 1958), 
699-709. For a non-mathematical description of pure 
and mixed strategies, see Morton D. Davis, Game 
Theory: A Nontechnical Introduction (New York: 
Basic Books, 1970), pp. 19-48. 
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tion in pure strategies for both candidates. Analo- 
gous to the solution in the popular-vote model 
(with pv; and V now substituted for n; and N, 
respectively), the (pure) minimax strategy of each 
candidate is to allocate resources in proportion to 
the number of electoral votes of each state: 


vi Vi 
7; = (=) R; and di = (=) D. 
V V 


Because this consequence is derived from the 
assumption that resource expenditures under the 
Electoral College system affect directly a majority, 
and not single individuals, in each state, it is not 
directly comparable to the proportionate-alloca- 
tion rule in the popular-vote model, which is de- 
rived from the individualistic assumption. While 
it is hard for us to entertain the belief that aggre- 
gates, rather than individuals, respond to the ac- 
tions of the candidates, we shall nonetheless test 
the truth of the proportionate-allocation strategy 
for the Electoral College in our later empirical 
analysis. 

Whatever its exact form, a mixed-strategy solu- 
tion to the electoral-vote model based on the indi- 
vidualistic assumption will be difficult to interpret, 
let alone to verify empirically. To exorcise this 
strategy of its random element, we shall show in 
the next section how an additional assumption 
can be made that invests optimal strategies under 
the Electoral College system with greater deter- 
minateness. 


The 3/2’s Allocation Rule 


The assumption we shall make is that the two 
presidential candidates match each other’s re- 
source expenditures in each state. This assumption 
seems reasonable in light of the fact that the candi- 
dates tend to agree on what states (usually large 
and heterogeneous) are the most attractive cam- 
paign targets. Even Senator Goldwater decided to 
abandon early plans in 1964 to write off the big 
industrial northeastern states and instead ‘“‘go 
shooting where the ducks are.” Of the seven 
states he ended up spending the most time in, 
which collectively claimed more than half of his 
time, three (New Jersey, New York, and Pennsy!- 
vania) were in the Northeast.!8 

As further support for the matching assump- 
tion, the product-moment correlation coefficients 
between the combined appearances (to be defined 
later) of the Republican and Democratic presi- 
dential and vice-presidentia] candidates in all fifty 
states are 0.92 in the 1960 campaign, 0.83 in the 
1964 campaign, 0.90 in the 1968 campaign, and 
0.74 in the 1972 campaign. Such strong empirical 


“Kelley, in Cummings, The National Election of 
1964, pp. 50-51, 75. 
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relationships between appearances of the two 
slates lend support to the proposition that the 
goal of maximizing one’s expected electoral vote 
that we postulated for the candidates is generally 
consistent, at least in the four most recent presi- 
dential campaigns, with concentrating one’s time 
in the same set of states. 

In the calculations of our Electoral College 
model, we can incorporate this matching assump- 
tion by assuming that r;=d; (and necessarily 
R= D) for all states iin solving Eq. (5) for a maxi- 
mum. This assumption enables us to obtain an 
explicit expression for r; that maximizes the Re- 
publican’s expected electoral vote: 
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Since we assumed that d;=r; (and D = R) for all /, 
the Democrat’s optimal resource allocation, 
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is the same as his Republican opponent’s. 

It can be shown that these allocations are in 
equilibrium: any arbitrarily small (but finite) devi- 
ation from these strategies on the part of either 
candidate will be nonoptimal. A sufficiently large 
deviation by one candidate could, however, prove 
profitable. If, for example, the Republican candi- 
date reallocated all the resources he spends in one 
state, as prescribed by Eq. (7), to a larger state, he 
would lose the smaller state with certainty but al- 


most surely win a majority of popular votes (and ` 


all the electoral votes) in the larger state. Thus, 
instead of exactly splitting his expected electoral 
vote with his opponent—by matching expendi- 
tures with him in all states according to Eqs. (7) 
and (8)—he could, by such a unilateral deviation, 
easily win a majority of the electoral votes, hold- 
ing constant his total expenditures. 

We cannot easily specify Aow small the deviation 
must be so as to be nonoptimal for a candidate. 
As we have shown by the above example, how- 
ever, the equilibrium is only local and not a mini- 
max solution, for some unilateral deviation can 
secure for a candidate a more-preferred outcome 
(i.e., a higher expected electoral vote). The match- 
ing strategies prescribed by Eqs. (7) and (8) are 
therefore not optimal in a global sense. 

To be optimal in this sense, the strategies would 
have to be such that, whenever the candidates 
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spend the same amount in all states, there would 
be an incentive for both to move toward the par- 
ticular matching expenditures defined by Egs. (7) 
and (8). There is, however, no such incentive. 
Only when the candidates’ expenditures are near 
or at this point is there an incentive nor to deviate 
from these expenditures by a smal! amount. 

Because the allocations defined by Eqs. (7) and 
(8) constitute only a local equilibrium point, it is 
unstable.!* Yet, despite its instability, it is sug- 
gestive of a possible reference point in the calcula- 
tions of candidates that does have an interesting 
interpretation. 

This interpretation can most easily be grasped 
if we make the simplifying assumption that the 
electoral votes of state i, v; are proportional to 
the number of uncommitted voters, n;, in that 
state. Given this assumption, the terms in the first 
factor of the numerator, and in the summation of 
the denominator, of Eqs. (7) and (8), o;/n,, will 
be proportional to v,;./v;=0,! The (local) equilib- 
rium strategies of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates who match each other’s resource 
expenditures in each state will then be, respec- 
tively, 





and 





In other words, each candidate should allocate 
his total resources, which we assumed are the 
same for the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates (R= D) in making the matching assumption 
(r;=d; for all i), in proportion to the 3/2’s power 
of the number of electoral votes of each state. 
This is what is meant by the “3/2’s rule” in the 
title of this article. It implies that both candidates, 
in matching each other’s resource expenditures, 
should not simply allocate on the basis of the 
electoral votes of each state but rather should 
allocate decidedly more than proportionately to 
large states than to small states. For example, if 
one state has 4 electoral votes, and another state 
has 16 electoral votes, even though they differ in 
size only by a factor of four, the candidates should 
allocate eight times as much in resources to the 


1 Whenever we use the term “unstable,” we mean 
“globally unstable,” for this point is stable locally (Le., 
is impervious to small deviations). 
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This allocation rule thus favors large states 
with more electoral votes, even out of proportion 
to their size. It is a strikingly simple and nonobvi- 
ous consequence of the postulated goal that 
candidates seek to maximize their expected elec- 
toral vote, given that they match each other’s re- 
source expenditures.?° While simple in form, how- 
ever, it is not immediately obvious why large 
states are so advantaged, apart from the common- 
sensical observation that voters in large states 
have greater potential influence over the disposi- 
tion of large blocs of electoral votes. 


Why the Large States Are Favored 


To give greater insight into the quantitative di- 
mensions of this ‘‘potential influence,” it is useful 
to calculate the “expected minimum number of 
voters sufficient to change the outcome” in a 
state. This quantity is simply the sum of the prob- 
ability of an exactly even split (i.e., a tie, assuming 
an even number of voters) times 1 (one “swing 
voter” is minimally sufficient to change the out- 
come-——a deadlock—by changing his vote), the 
probability of a 2-vote victory by either candidate 
(k=+1 or k=~—1 below) times 2 (two “swing 
voters” are minimally sufficient to change the out- 
come by changing their votes), etc. If we assume 
for convenience, that there are 27 voters (i.e., an 
even number) in a state, then this expected mini- 
mum number, which we shall refer to as the ex- 
pected number of decisive voters, is 


n 2n 
N= È ( "eta-k, 
ken—n n+k 

where p is equal to the probability that a randomly 
selected uncommitted voter in the state votes for 
one candidate and (1—p) the complementary 
probability that such an uncommitted voter votes 
_ for the other candidate. When p=(1—p)=4, it 
can be shown that 
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“If the total resources of the candidates are not 
equal (i.e, R 54 D), it is not difficult to show that a 
“proportionate matching” of expenditures, wherein the 
candidates spend the same proportion (or percentage) 
of their total resources in each state, yields a somewhat 
more complicated expression for a local maximum. 
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the central term of the binomial distribution, 


n 
N(D) = 4/7 +1. 
F 


That is, when the probability is 50-50 that the 
voters will vote for one candidate or the other— 
and thereby enhance the likelihood of a close out- 
come—the expected number of decisive voters in 
a state varies with the square root of its size, the 
first term on the right-hand side of Eq. (9). 

The number of decisive voters per voter in a 
state, or what might be called the decisiveness of 
an average voter, is found by dividing N(D) by 2n: 


1 
Q/mn 2n 
To illustrate this measure of decisiveness, in a 
state with 27 = 100 voters, 


D(100) = 0.040 + 0.010 = 0.050, 
while in a state with 2n =400 voters, 
D(400) = 0.020 + 0.003 = 0.023. 


Thus, although the larger state has four times as 
many voters as the smaller state, the decisiveness 
of an individual voter in the larger state decreases 
only by a factor of about two. In other words, 
while an individual voter has a reduced chance of 
influencing the outcome in a large state because of 
the greater number of people voting, ‘this reduc- 
tion is more than offset by the larger number of 
electoral votes he can potentially influence. Hence, 
despite the apparent dilution of his vote under a 
winner-take-all system like the Electoral College, 
he has on balance greater potential voting power 
to affect the outcome of a presidential election 
than a voter in a small state. | 


(9) 


D(2n) = 


3 James S. Coleman has developed a measure of 
power based on this term, which here gives the proba- 
bility of an exactly even split of the uncommitted voters 
in a state. (Note that “r” in the expressions in this 
section refers to the number 3.14159, not the probability 
we defined earlier.) See James S. Coleman, “Loss of 
Power,” American Sociological Review, 38 (February 
1973), 1-17. 

= Cf. the similar findings in John P. Banzhaf IL, 
“One Man, 3.312 Votes: A Mathematical Analysis of 
the Electoral College,” Villanova Law Review, 13 
(Winter 1968), 304-332. Banzhaf’s analysis of power 
is similar to that of Coleman, op. cit., but the correct- 
ness of Banzhaf’s numerical calculations of voting 
power in the Electoral College has recently been con- 
tested in Lawrence D. Longley and John H. Yunker, 
“The Changing Biases of the Electoral College” (Paper 
prepared for delivery at the 1973 Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, September 4-8, 1973). While 
Banzhaf bases his analysis on the concept of a “‘criti- 
cal vote,” which can occur only if there is a 50-50 
split, our concept of “decisiveness” takes into account 
other possible divisions of the vote. 
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It is precisely this greater potential voting power 
of voters in large states that makes them more at- 
tractive as campaign targets to the candidates. Is 
it any wonder why, then, the candidates view the 
large states as more deserving of their attention, 
even on a per-capita basis, than small states ? 

This result, though not directly tied to our 
earlier resource-allocation models, sheds con- 
siderable light on the strategic advantage of voters 
in large states. Yet, because the 3/2’s rule that 
favors large states is only a local equilibrium 
point when candidates match each other’s re- 
source allocations, it is highly vulnerable when 
the matching assumption is discarded. In fact, it 
can be shown that when a candidate knows the 
allocations of his opponent under the Electoral 
College system, the most devastating strategy that 
he can generally use against him is to spend 
nothing in the smallest state and instead use these 
extra resources (assuming the total resources of 
both candidates are equal) to outspend his op- 
ponent by a slight amount in each of the other 
States. 

In general, adaptive strategies which exploit the 
commitments of an opponent demand a flexibility 
in responding to an opponent’s allocations and 
recommitting one’s Own resources that does not 
seem to mirror the campaign realities of advance 
scheduling, purchase of future broadcast time, etc. 
It is for this reason that the 3/2’s rule, despite its 
instability, may better reflect a fixed, if intuitive 
and not well understood, point of reference for the 
major candidates than do allocation strategies 
directed only to responding to an opponent’s 
commitments. While admitting that most candi- 
dates, and especially successful ones, are probably 
incrementalists in the way they define and quickly 
respond to issues in a campaign,” it nevertheless 
appears that decisions about resource allocations 
are inherently less fluid. 

Having already described and justified the as- 
sumptions and logic that generate the 3/2’s rule, 
and posted warnings about its fragile nature, we 
turn in the next section to testing its empirical 
validity. Since by election time the candidates 
necessarily have made a set of choices that fixes 
their allocations, we can check these against the 
3/2’s and other rules without inquiring into what 
determines each and every choice. In this analysis, 
we shall refine the 3/2’s rule by assuming that the 
number of uncommitted voters in each state is 
directly proportional to the population, and not 
to the number of electoral votes, of that state. 
Especially in small states, where the two-senator 
bonus in the Electoral College greatly magnifies 


4 See Karl A. Lamb and Paul A. Smith, Campaign 
Decision-Making: The Presidential Election of 1964 
(Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1968). 
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their per-capita electoral-vote representation, 
there is no reason to assume that the proportion 
of uncommitted voters will be so magnified. It 
seems far more reasonable to tie estimates of un- 
committed voters directly to the population, thus 
retaining the original form of the 3/2’s rule, 
vini, where n; is assumed proportional to the 
population.* 
Testing the Models 

Political campaigns in the United States have 
grown enormously expensive in recent years. 
Herbert E. Alexander, director of the Citizen’s 
Research Foundation, estimated that political 
spending on all levels during the 1968 campaign 
ran to $300 million—up 50 per cent from the total 
cost of campaigns in 1964—and that it cost $100 
million to elect a president that year. The New 
York Times estimated that a total of $400 million 
was spent on political campaigns in 1972,?* though 
a final accounting of expenditures at the presiden- 
tial level at the time of this writing (July 1973) 
seems likely to be prolonged by the Watergate 
scandal. 

The per-capita costs of presidential campaigns 
have also soared, with expenditures per potential 
voter increasing by 71 per cent between 1964 and 
1968.27 Only recently enacted legislation promises 
some relief from these spiraling costs by limiting 
the campaign spending of presidential candidates 
for radio, television, and other media advertising, 
as well as paid telephone solicitation, to ten cents 
per voter, with no more than 60 per cent to be 
spent on broadcast advertising.?® 

Unfortunately, reliable data on the financial ex- 
penditures of the presidential candidates in each 
state are not generally available. Although the 
Federal Communications Commission has pub- 
lished data on the campaign expenditures of the 
major political parties for radio and television ad- 
vertising in recent presidential election years,?° 

4% The population of a state, of course, is not an 
exact reflection of the proportion of the voting-age 


‘population who are registered and actually do vote in a 


presidential election. Since it is not at all clear whether 
and how the proportion of uncommitted voters in a 
state is related to differences in registration and turn- 
out among the states, we have taken the simplest course 
of using population as a first-approximation estimate 
of the proportion of voters likely to be uncommitted at 
the start of a campaign. This assumption can, of course, 
be modified at a later time. 

* The New York Times, January 31, 1972, p. 48. 

* The New York Times, November 19, 1972, p. 1. 

* Computed from figures given in Delmer D. Dunn, 
Financing Presidential Campaigns (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1972), p. 33. 

# The New York Times, April 9, 1972, p. 44. 

™ Federal Communications Commission (FCC), Sur- 
vey of Political Broadcasting: 1960, 1964, 1968 CWash- 
ington, D.C.: FCC, April 1961, July 1965, August 
1969), which include data on both primary and general 
election campaigns, 
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these figures. are not disaggregated for the presi- 
dential races. Despite the wealth of data that has 
been collected on the financial contributions and 
expenditures of candidates,*° its completeness and 
reliability have been hampered by unsystematic 
reporting and the lack of effective governmental 
controls on contributions and expenditures. The 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, which 
went into effect on April 7, 1972, tightens up re- 
porting procedures that should improve this situa- 
tion. 

In the absence of reliable state-by-state data on 
financial expenditures of presidential candidates, 
we have turned to the one resource which imposes 
the same implacable restraints on the campaign 
behavior of all candidates—time. With a finite 
amount of it to spend in a campaign, the crucial 
question for a candidate becomes how to appor- 
tion it most wisely so as to gain favorable and far- 
reaching exposure. 

In our models we have assumed that the favor- 
ableness of a candidate’s image in a state will de- 
pend on his resource expenditures in that state as 
compared to those of his opponent. We shall 
measure expenditures of time in terms of the total 
number of campaign appearances that a candidate 
makes in a state. Campaign appearances are de- 
fined to be events at which a candidate either 
makes some public address to an audience 
(whether the address takes the form of a major 
speech or brief remarks, but excluding news con- 
ferences) or participates in some public activity 
like a parade, motorcade, or fair. To be sure, our 
counting of all campaign appearances in a state as 
equivalent ignores important differences among 
them (e.g., size of audience, extent of news cover- 
age, etc.), but the distribution of both politically 
“important” and “unimportant” appearances in 
each state visited probably makes the aggregated 
data roughly comparable for the purposes of our 
analysis. 

Our data are based on news coverage of the 
1960, 1964, 1968, and 1972 presidential campaigns 
in The New York Times from September 1 to the 
` day before Election Day in November in each year, 
supplemented by such other sources as congres- 
‘ sional reports, Congressional Quarterly, Weekly 
Reports, and Facts on File?! While these data on 

* The most comprehensive source of this information 
for the 1968 election is Herbert E. Alexander, Financ- 
ing the 1968 Election (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1971). 

“ After collecting our data we learned of the data on 
the itineraries of presidential candidates published in 
John H. Runyon, Jennefer Verdini, and Sally S. Runa- 
yon, eds., Source Book of American Presidential Cam- 
paign and Election Statistics: 1948-1968 (New York: 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1971), pp. 139-173. 
This work contains no data on the itineraries of vice- 
presidential candidates, however, whose campaign ap- 


pearances we have combined with the appearances of 
presidential candidates in the data analyzed below. 
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campaign appearances are only as accurate as 
coverage by the media, they are generally highly 
correlated with data collected by Stanley Kelley, 
Jr. on the number of hours spent by the presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential candidates in each state 
in the 1960 and 1964 elections, which is based in 
part on the candidates’ own personal schedules.” 
In 1960, the correlation between number of ap- 
pearances (our data) and number of hours (Kel- 
ley’s data) for the Republican slate is 0.88, for the 
Democratic slate, 0.94; in 1964, the comparable 
figures for the Republican and Democratic slates 
are 0.92 and 0.70, respectively. 

For each party, we have combined the number 
of appearances made by both the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates and used this total as 
an indicator of the candidates’ resource alloca- 
tions to each state in the four campaigns studied. 
Combining the appearances of each party’s two 
nominees seemed preferable to singling out only 
the time expenditures of the presidential candi- 
date, since often the two candidates adopt comple- 
mentary strategies. For example, in the 1960 race, 
Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic vice-presiden- 
tial candidate, was assigned the task of holding 
the South for the Democrats, and he devoted more 
than twice as much time to this region as his 
running mate, John Kennedy, or either of the Re- 
publican candidates, Richard Nixon and Henry 
Cabot Lodge.” If we did not add Johnson’s cam- 
paign appearances to Kennedy’s, it would appear 
that the Democrats did not consider the southern 
states to be strategically important to their 
fashioning a victory, which was manifestly not the 
case, 

As an aid to summarizing the Republican and 
Democratic candidates’ time allocations in the 
last four campaigns, we have categorized the fifty 
states on the basis of number of Electoral College 
votes as small (3-9 electoral votes), medium (10- 
19 electoral votes), and large (more than 20 elec- 
toral votes). Comparing the percentage of elec- 
toral votes of these three groups of states in 1960, 
1964 and 1968 (after the 1960 reapportionment), 
and 1972 (after the 1970 reapportionment) with 
the actual percentage allocations of campaign ap- 
pearances by candidates to these groups given in 
Table 2, we see that, with the exception of the 1964 
campaign, the candidates of both parties made 
substantially more appearances in the large states, 
and substantially less in the medium and smal! 
states, than would be proportionate to the elec- 

* We are grateful to Stanley Kelley, Jr. for furnish- 
ing us with his data, which he has analyzed in his arti- 
cles entitled “The Presidential Campaien,” in The 
Presidential Election and Transition, ed. Paul T. David 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1961), pp. 
57-87; and in Cummings, The National Election of 
1964, pp. 42-81. 


2 Computed from data given in Kelley, in David, 
The Presidential Election and Transition, p. 72. 
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Table 2. Percentages of Campaign Appearances (CA) and Electoral Votes (EV) in Different-Size States 





Year Slate 
1960 Republican 
Democrat 
1964 Republican 
Democrat 
1968 Republican 
Democrat 
1972 Republican 
Democrat 


toral votes held by these groups of states. 

While overspending in the large states provides 
presumptive evidence for the 3/2’s rule, it is useful 
to check this presumption against the fit of the 
3/2’s rule to the distribution of campaign ap- 
pearances in the three groups of states. Alloca- 
tions for the 3/2’s rule comparable to those given 
in Table 2 for the proportionate rule in 1960, 1964 
and 1968, and 1972 are, respectively, 56, 57, and 
56 per cent to the large states, 29, 27, and 25 per 
cent to the medium states, and 15, 15 and 16 per 
cent to the small states (rounded off to the nearest 
percentage point). 

Comparing this fit with the proportionate rule, 
we can determine which of the allocation rules is 
more congruent with the appearance data. In 
Table 3 we have calculated the distribution of the 
data on candidates’ appearances in large, medium, 
and small states as a percentage of the allocations 
prescribed by each rule. The figures greater than 
100 per cent represent overexpenditures, under 
100 per cent underexpenditures, according to each 
Tule. 

We have summarized these data for each group 


CA Allocations and EV Representation for Groups of States 


of states and each allocation rule by computing 
the average percentage overexpenditure (or under- 
expenditure) across the four years. In the case of 
the largest states, the 3/2’s rule far surpasses the 
proportionate rule with an average correspon- 
dence of 97 (versus 141) per cent. It is also better 
than the proportionate rule in the case of the 
medium states, achieving an average correspon- 
dence of 85 (versus 74) per cent. But in the case of 
the small states, the 3/2’s rule fits the expenditure 
data less well than the proportionate rule (139 ver- 
sus 74 per cent correspondence). 

One reason the 3/2’s rule fares badly for the 
small states is because of the huge overexpendi- 
tures made to these states (more than 200 per cent 
greater than prescribed by this rule) by both sets 
of candidates in the 1964 race. Why the candi- 
dates’ allocations in this campaign differed so 
dramatically from those in the other campaigns is 
not at all apparent. We indicated earlier tha- 
Senator Goldwater may never have earnestly camt 
paigned to win, which the awesome magnitude of 
President Johnson’s landslide (61 per cent of the 
popular vote, 90 per cent of the electoral vote) 


Table 3. Campaign Appearances as Percentage of Proportionate and 3/2’s Allocation Rules 


Percentage Overexpenditures (> 100)/Underexpenditures 
(< 100) for Groups of States 


Year Slate 
1960 Republican 
Democrat 
1964 Republican 
Democrat 
1968 Republican 
Democrat 
1972 Republican 
Democrat 


Average 





3/2’s 


91 
126 
208 
214 

82 
109 
123 
162 


139 


126 


suggests may simply not have been in the cards 
for him no matter how he campaigned. By the 
same reasoning, President Johnson may not have 
felt compelled to follow a “normal” optimal 
strategy—at least not the 3/2’s rule. Whatever the 
peculiarities of this campaign, it is noteworthy 
that Goldwater’s strategy adheres closer to the 
3/2’s rule than the proportionate rule in large and 
medium states, while for Johnson the 3/2’s rule 
works as well as the proportionate rule in the 
medium states. 

President Nixon’s margin of victory in the 1972 
election (61 per cent of the popular vote, 97 per 
cent of the electoral vote) matched President 
Johnson’s in 1964, but unlike previous campaigns 
the candidates of each party in 1972, made very 
different decisions about the proportion of time 
they would spend on the campaign trail versus 
other activities. In this campaign, the Democratic 
slate made a total of 189 campaign appearances, 
the Republican slate only 54, which would appear 
to violate our matching assumption (i.e., r;=d; for 
each state ¿and R= D for all states) that generated 
the 3/2’s rule. However, insofar as campaign ap- 
pearances can be regarded as a surrogate variable 
for other forms of attention paid to states, and all 
forms taken together can be assumed to be the 
same for each slate, then the r; =d; assumption for 
resources (i.e., attention) expended in states will 
be met if the proportionate (or percentage) alloca- 
tions of campaign appearances made in each state 
are the same for both slates, even if the total num- 
bers of appearances are not. The correlation co- 
efficients given earlier relating the number of 
campaign appearances of the Democratic and Re- 
publican slates in all fifty states for each of the 
four campaigns show that the proportionate al- 
locations for both slates match each other quite 
closely. 

A rather convincing case can be made for the 
general applicability of the 3/2’s rule from the 
correlation coefficients relating number of cam- 
paign appearances to proportionate and 3/2’s al- 
locations for all fifty states (see Table 4). The pro- 
portionate coefficients exceed the 3/2’s coefficients 
only for the Democratic candidates in the 1964 
campaign, though the 3/2’s rule correlations in 
the remaining seven cases are not significantly 
higher. What we may infer is that the 3/2’s rule 
fits the actual campaign allocations at least as 
well, and probably slightly better, than the pro- 
portionate rule.“ Because the proportionate and 


*We must also note that the 3/2’s rule works less 
well than the proportionate rule (correlation coefficients 
_ of 0.84 and 0.87, respectively) in the case of the only 
major third-party presidential bid since 1948, that by 
George Wallace’s American Independence Party in 
1968, which captured 14 per cent of the popular vote 
and 9 percent of the electoral vote. However, Wallace 
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Table 4. Correlation Coefficients Between Campaign 
Appearances and Proportionate and 





3/2’s Allocation Rules 
Republican Democratic 

Year Slate Slate 

Prop 3/2’s | Prop 3/2’s 
1960 0.91 0.95 0.94 0.96 
1964 0.86 0.87 0.84 0.83 
1968 0.94 |`0.94 0.90 0.93 
1972 0.79 0.80 0.85 0.86 


3/2’s allocations are in fact very highly correlated 
(0.98), however, it is not surprising that the differ- 
ences in fit of the two rules to the campaign- 
appearance data are small. l 

We wish to emphasize that while the 3/2’s rule 
fits the appearance data somewhat better overall 
than the proportionate rule does, we do not 
promulgate it as an immutable law. Like any theo- 
retical consequence of a set of assumptions, its 
applicability will be limited to those situations 
that can be reasonably well characterized by these 
assumptions—particularly the postulated goal of 
maximizing one’s expected electoral vote and the 
assumption that candidates match each other’s 
campaign expenditures in each state—which are 
not easy to verify. Further, the instability of the 
3/2’s rule as an equilibrium point, which makes it 
vulnerable to only small deviations, may also limit 
its applicability, especially when candidates resort 
to adaptive strategies in response.to each other’s 
allocations. Finally, another potential source of 
slippage between the theoretical allocations and 
the actual campaign behavior of candidates oc- 
curs in the reconstruction of campaign itineraries, 
which is a task fraught with difficulties that cer- 
tainly contributes to unreliability in the data. 

Despite all these warnings, our data do make 
clear that the candidates generally make dispro- 
portionately large expenditures of time in the 
largest states. While one could always find a 
better-fitting function than the 3/2’s rule for any 
particular campaign, it would not constitute an 
explanatory model unless one could derive it from 
assumptions that are both interpretable and plaus- 
ible. Fitting a curve to empirical data may help 
one summarize repeated instances of a phenome- 
non, but in itself it does not impart a logic to the 
curve that we consider the hallmark of scientific 
explanation. l 

Having shown that the 3/2’s rule mirrors quite 


and his running mate, General Curtis LeMay, did 
not campaign in nearly one-third of the fifty states, 
which throws doubt on the substantive significance of 
correlations based on all fifty states. 
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well actual campaign allocations of time, we shall 
show in the next section what the allocations pre- 
scribed by this rule are for each state from 1972 
through 1980, when the next decennial census will 
be taken and serve as the basis of a reapportion- 
ment of electoral votes among the states in the 
1984 presidential election. (Our analysis assumes 
that Maine operates under the Electoral College 
system, although starting with the 1972 presiden- 
tial election system it adopted a “district plan,” 
whereby its two electoral votes based on popula- 
tion are decided on a district-by-district basis and 
its two senatorial electoral votes are decided on a 
statewide basis.) Our calculations will also reveal 
the extent to which the 3/2’s rule favors the largest 
states, even on a per-capita basis, despite the two- 
senator bonus that favors the smallest states. 


Campaign Allocations and Biases through 1980 


Based on the 1970 census and the electoral votes 
of each state through 1980, we have indicated in 
Table 5 the percentage of time a candidate should 
spend in each state and the District of Columbia 
if he allocates his resources proportionately or 
allocates them according to the 3/2’s rule. For 
example, a candidate’s proportionate allocation 
to California on the basis of its forty-five electoral 
votes represents about an 8-per cent commitment 
of his resources, but the 3/2’s rule nearly doubles 
this commitment to 15 per cent. On the other 
hand, the 3/2’s rule would slash a 0.56 per cent 
commitment to Alaska by nearly a factor of five. 
According to this rule, then, California should 
receive about twice as much, and Alaska about 
one-fifth as much, resources per electoral vote as 
would be commensurate with their respective 
forty-five and three electoral votes. 

This is what we call the electoral bias (EB) of 
the present system, which is sumply the ratio of 
3/2’s allocations to proportionate allocations for 
all states. These ratios are given in Table 5 and 
show that the nine largest states, with 52 per cent 
of the population, are advantaged by the 3/2’s 
rule (EB> 1.00), the remaining forty-one and the 
District of Columbia disadvantaged (EB <1.00). 

The individual bias (IB) of the Electoral College 
is the concept most relevant to assessing the de- 
gree to which the 3/2’s rule engenders campaign 
allocations in states that are inconsistent with the 
egalitarian principle of “one man, one vote.” This 
bias is the ratio of each state’s 3/2’s percentage 
allocation to its percentage share of the total 
population. 

In substantive terms, IB represents the relative 
proportion of resources that a candidate should 
commit per person to each state, given that he 
makes his allocations according to the 3/2’s rule. 
These per-capita allocation ratios are given in 
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Table 5, alòng with the ranks (in parentheses) of 
these ratios from the highest to the lowest for the 
fifty states and the District of Columbia. 

The ranking of states on the basis of their IB 
values, unlike their ranking on EB values, does 
not correspond perfectly to their ranking in terms 
of electoral votes. Thus, for example, while an in- 
dividual voter in the largest state, California, 
ranks as the most attractive target for a candidate 
who allocates according to the 3/2’s rule—receiv- 
ing 50 per cent more attention (IB = 1.50) than he 
would get if the candidate allocated his time 
strictly according to the population of each state 
-——a voter in the smallest state, Alaska, with an IB 
of 0.81, is still comparatively well off based on the 
sixteenth position of Alaska among the fifty states 
and the District of Columbia. His IB is below the 
proportionate norm of 1.00 but far from the 
bottom rung of the ladder that citizens who live in 
Washington, D. C. have the dubious distinction of 
occupying with IB’s equal to 0.51. 

There are two reasons why the IB scores of 
states are only an imperfect reflection of their 
electoral votes. First, when two states have the 
same number of electoral votes, like Texas and 
Illinois with twenty-six each, citizens of the larger 
state (i.e., Texas) will be slightly disadvantaged, 
because the attention that they receive from the 
candidates according to the 3/2’s rule must be 
divided among more people. 

The two-senator bonus accorded to all states 
more seriously upsets the generally positive rela- 
tionship between IB scores and the electoral votes 
of a state. This bonus, naturally, is much more 
significant to a state like Alaska with one repre- 
sentative than a state like California with forty- 
three representatives: percentagewise, the two- 
senator bonus inflates Alaska’s per-capita repre- 
sentation by 200 per cent, California’s by only 
about 5 per cent. 

Some critics of the Electoral College have 
charged that this bonus favors small states, which 
it obviously does on a proportional basis. On the 
other hand, proponents of the Electoral College 
have responded that this favoritism is counter- 
acted by the fact that the large blocs of votes cast 
by large states in the Electoral College have a 
greater chance of being decisive, especially in close 
elections.™ To what extent do these opposing 
forces cancel each other out? 


SIn the context of voting in the Electoral College, 
Mann and Shapley demonstrated that the Shapley- 
Shubik index of pivotalness for each state produces only 
a slight bias in favor of the largest states. See Irwin 
Mann and L. S. Shapley, “The A Priori Voting Strength 
of the Electoral College,” in Game Theory and Related 
Approaches to Social Behavior, ed. Martin Shubik 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964), pp. 151-164. 
For an elementary discussion of the Shapley value on 
which the Shapley-Shubik index is based, see Davis, 


Table 5. Electoral and Individual Biases of 3/2’s Campaign Allocations in Fifty States and District of Columbia 
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The balance between these forces, it turns out, 
is very one-sided: the large-state bias created by 
the 3/2’s rule swamps the small-state bias result- 
ing from the two-senator bonus, giving citizens of 
the most populous fifteen states the highest IB 
scores. This is not unexpected, since the 3/2’s rule 
compels the candidates to make inordinately large 
expenditures of resources in the largest states that 
are well out of proportion to their populations. 

Yet not all the citizens of even these fifteen large 
states are favored by the 3/2’s rule. Only the citi- 
zens of the seven very largest states, which com- 
prise less than a majority (45 per cent) of the 
population, receive representation greater than in 
proportion to their numbers (IB> 1.00). Citizens 
in the remaining forty-three states, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (whose sad plight will be re- 
counted below), receive attention below the one- 
man, one-vote standard from candidates who ad- 
here to the 3/2’s allocation rule. 

Only with Alaska’s entry into the sixteenth po- 
sition of the IB ranking does the two-senator 
bonus begin to help the very small states. While 
Wyoming breaks into the IB ranking at the nine- 
teenth position, none of the four other very small 
states with three electoral votes is successful in 
outdistancing the 3/2’s rule by an amount suffi- 
cient to rank it above the fortieth position. In the 
case of Alaska and Wyoming, the two-senator 
bonus gives each a per-capita electoral vote repre- 
sentation more than four times greater than that 
of California, which accounts for their ability to 
overcome to some degree the large-state bias of 
the 3/2’s rule. 

Although the states that the two-senator bonus 
helps the most are among the smallest, small size 
alone is not the only factor that tends to counter- 
act the 3/2’s rule. The ability of a state just to 
meet the “quota” for a certain number of electoral 
votes is also important, for it gives the state higher 
per-capita representation than that of larger states 


Game Theory, pp. 172-176. We find the Mann-Shapley 
result interesting but of limited substantive significance 
since the real contest for the presidency does not occur 
within the Electoral College, which is largely a ratify- 
ing institution. Rather, it is the effects of unit rule 
outside the Electoral College (e.g, on presidential 
campaigning, the two-party system, etc.) that make 
this institution loom so large; it is precisely some of 
these effects that we have tried to capture in our 
models. For an attempt’ to explain the allocation data 
reported in this article using alternative models, see 
Claude S. Calantoni, Terrence J. Levesque, and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “Campaign Resource Allocations under 
the Electoral College” (Paper, Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity, May, 1973). For a generalization of the 
Shapley value and its application to the Electoral 
College, see Guillermo Owen, “Multilinear Extensions 
of Games,” Management Science, 18 (Jan., Part 2, 
1972}, pp. P-64—P-79. 
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with the same number of electoral votes. Thus, the 
three smallest states with four electoral votes— 
Idaho, Montana, and South Dakota—-succeed in 
raising their population rankings of forty-second, 
forty-third, and forty-fourth by eleven, fourteen, 
and seventeen notches (one more notch if the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is included), respectively, on the 
IB scale. No other states besides these and Alaska 
and Wyoming are able to better their population 
rankings by as much as ten positions. 

From the perspective of per-capita representa- 
tion, the most unfortunate citizens are those who 
live in Washington, D. C. The Twenty-third 
Amendment limits the District of Columbia to 
electoral representation no greater than the least 
populous state (Alaska), which has three electoral 
votes. This limitation is strangely inconsistent 
with the fact that the District’s population is 
greater than that of four states that each have four 
electoral votes. With an IB of 0.51, its citizens 
rank below those of all fifty states in per-capita 
representation. 

Using Washington, D. C. as a basis for com- 
parison, we have ranked in Table 6 the ratios of 
the IB’s of all states to the District’s IB. Similarly, 
taking the lowest-ranking state on the EB scale 
(Alaska), we have given the ratios of all states’ EB 
scores to that of Alaska. These comparisons re- 
veal that the largest state, California, has 2.92 
times as great individual representation as Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 8.13 times as great electoral 
representation as Alaska. This means that a candi- 
date who campaigns according to the 3/2’s rule 
should allocate to California more than eight 
times as many resources per electoral vote as he 
does to Alaska, and almost three times as many 
resources per person as he does to Washington, 
D.C, Though Washington, D.C, has 1.76 times as 
many electoral votes per person as California, 
which is why its individual bias of 0.51 is greater 
than (i.e., deviates less from the standard of 1.00) 
than its electoral bias of 0.34, it would still need 
about twice as many electoral votes as it has (i.e., 
six), holding all other states constant, to wipe out 
its individual bias G.e., make IBœ~1.00). 

To be sure, Washington, D.C. is the nation’s 
capital, and its residents probably do not suffer 
from any lack of exposure to presidential candi- 
dates. Yet for Alaska, whose electoral votes have 
only 12 per cent of the drawing power of Cali- 
fornia’s (EB of 0.22 for Alaska versus 1.76 for 
California), it may be more than distance that has 
kept away all presidential and vice-presidential - 
candidates except Richard Nixon in his 1960 cam- 
paign. And for the citizens who live in the small 
and medium states that together comprise 55 per 
cent of the population of the United States, the 
average IB and EB scores given in Table 5 for 
these groups of states indicate that they are gen- 
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Table 6. Rankings of EB and IB Ratios for Fifty States and District of Columbia 





EB Ratio: IB Ratio: 
EB (State 4 IB (State ) 
EB (Alaska) IB (D.C.) 
1 Calif. (8.13) Calif. (2.92) 
2 N.Y. (7.76) N.Y. (2.79) 
3 Pa. (6.25) Pa, (2.28) 
4 Texas (6.09) jii. (2.26) 
5 Ti. (6.07) Texas (2.25) 
6 Ohio (5.94) Ohio (2.22) 
7 Mich. (5.42) Mich. (2.04) 
8 NJ. (4.87) Fila. (1.89) 
9 Fla. (4.14 N.J (1.84 
10 Mass. (4.34) Mass. (1.70) 
11 Ind. (4.15) N.C (1.67) 
12 N.C. (4.10) Ind. (1.65) 
13 Mo. (3.94) Ga. (1.62) 
14 Va. (3.92) Va. (1.61) 
15 Ga. (3.90) Mo. (1.61) 
16 Wis. (3.82) Alas. (1.58) 
17 Tenn (3.60) La. (1.52) 
18 Md. (3.60) Wis. (1.52) 
19 Minn. (3.55) Wyo. (1.51) 
20 La. (3.47) Minn. (1.49) 
21 Ala. (3.38) Md (1.46) 
22 Wash. (3.36) Tenn (1.46) 
23 Ky. (3.26) Ky (1.45) 
24 Conn. (3.17) Okla (1.45) 
25 Iowa (3.06) S.C (1.44) 
26 S.C (2.93) S.D (1.42) 


erally disadvantaged, even if the inequities of the 
electoral system visited upon them do not match 
the injustice done to the citizens of Alaska (by the 
EB measure) and the District of Columbia (by the 
IB measure). 

So far we have shown that the 3/2’s rule greatly 
favors the large states and generally overwhelms 
what per-capita electoral-vote advantage the small 
states do have. Of course, the relative neglect of 
some states by presidential candidates is not only 
a function of their electoral representation but 
also the degree to which candidates estimate that 
their campaigning or other expenditures of re- 
sources can make a difference in the probable out- 
come of the election. If no feasible allocations of 
time, money, or other resources can possibly 
change the probable outcome, then a candidate 
would be foolish to give a state anything more 
than token attention. Richard Nixon, who placed 
great stress on the symbolic value of visiting all 
fifty states in his 1960 presidential bid, despite an 
injury at the beginning of the campaign that kept 
him sidelined for several days, dumped this 
strategy in his 1968 and 1972 campaigns. There is 
no evidence that such “‘tokenism’’ brings any pay- 
off in extra votes. 






EB Ratio: 
EB (State ) 


IB Ratio: 
IB (State D 


EB (Alaska) 


In an actual campaign a candidate and his ad- 
visors would normally pare down the fifty states 
and the District of Columbia (for which 3/2’s al- 
locations are given in Table 5) to a smaller list of 
states in which uncommitted voters are likely to 
have a decisive impact on the election outcome. 
The states that a candidate should ignore would 
include not only those in which his opponent is 
heavily favored but also those in which he has 
piled up big early leads prior to the campaign, for 
it makes as little sense to expend resources in 
states that seem invulnerable to one’s opponent 
as it does to conduct forays into states that an op- 
ponent has virtually locked up. Candidates and 
their advisors seem to make precisely these calcu- 
lations,*® which V, O. Key, Jr. reports also charac- 
terize the effects of unit rule in Georgia where, in 
party nominations for statewide races, the candi- 
date who wins a plurality in each of Georgia’s 159 
counties receives all the unit votes of that county 


* The Democrats reportedly wrote off twenty-four 
states in 1968, though our data indicate that one or 
both of the Democratic candidates made appearances 
in more than half of these states. See Joseph Napolitan, 
The Election Game and How to Win It (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1970), p. 62. 
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(one, two, or three, depending on its population): 
... [a practical politician] classifies the counties into 
three groups: those in which he is sure of a plurality; 
those in which he has no chance of a plurality; those 
which are doubtful. He forgets about the first two 
groups except for routine campaign coverage. He 
concentrates his resources in the third group: expendi- 
tures, appearances by the candidate, negotiations, all 
the tricks of county politicking.?? 


The widespread use of public opinion polls to- 
day makes it easier than ever before to weed out 
those states “securely” in the camp of one candi- 
date and pinpoint the “toss-up” states likely to 
swing either way. Insofar as polls indicate the 
largest states to be the toss-up states, candidates 
who act on this information and concentrate al- 
most all their resources in these states will mag- 
nify even the large-state bias of the 3/2’s rule. If 
we eliminate the anomalous allocations made by 
the candidates of both parties in 1964, our data in 
Table 5 reveal that in four of the six remaining 
cases the candidates’ actual allocations did in fact 
exceed the 3/2’s allocations in the large states. 


Limitations and Extensions of the Models 


The rationale of the 3/2’s rule rests on the idea 
that states can be pinpointed like military targets 
and, independent of nearby and faraway other 
targets, captured with a high probability by a con- 
centration of forces superior to that of one’s op- 
ponent (given that his allocations are known or 
can be estimated). As Richard M. Scammon and 
Ben J. Wattenberg warn, however, this logic may 
be seriously flawed: 


It is extremely difficult, and probably impossible, to 
move 32,000 votes in a New Jersey Presidential election 
without moving thousands and tens of thousands of 
votes in each of the other forty-nine states. The day of 
the pinpoint sectional or statewide campaign is gone— 
if it ever existed—and the fact that votes cannot be 
garnered in bushels on specific street corners is of 
crucial significance when one looks at the arithmetic 
of the future.*§ 


Scammon and Wattenberg go on to point out that 
political rallies usually draw mostly partisans al- 
ready committed to a candidate. For this reason, 
relatively few uncommitted voters are likely to ob- 


"Vy, O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Na- 
tion (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), p. 122. We 
are indebted for this citation to Melvin J. Hinich and 
Peter C. Ordeshook, “The Electoral College: A Spatial 
Analysis” (Paper, Carnegie-Mellon University, Febru- 
ary, 1973), in which the effect of the Electoral Col- 
lege on equilibrium strategies, given different distribu- 
tions of policy preferences of the electorate, are 
examined. 

* Richard M. Scammon and Ben J. Wattenberg, The 
Real Majority: An Extraordinary Examination of the 
American Electorate (New York: Coward-McCann, 
1970), p. 213. 
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serve, much less be persuaded by, the speech a 
candidate makes at a rally in their state.** Their 
choices, Scammon and Wattenberg argue, will de- 
pend much more on national coverage of the 
campaign, particularly by television.‘ 


Yet, these analysts do not dismiss campaigns as in- 
significant: ... The campaign is important in pro- 
viding the candidate with something to do that can be 
televised, photographed, and written about for nation- 
al consumption .... Further, if a candidate does not 
campaign at all, his opposition will criticize him for 
“not taking his case to the people.” 

Beyond all that, however, is a certain extremely 
valuable democratic symbolism that underlies all the 
flesh pressing, baby kissing, hurly-burly of a campaign. 
There is great value in a system that somehow de- 
mands that a candidate get sweaty and dirty and 
exhausted, his hands bleeding, his hair messed by the 
masses Of people whom he wants to represent. The 
successful candidate in America must rouch the people, 
figuratively and literally.“ 


How a candidate does this is not well understood, 
even if we do know that campaigns often decide 
the outcomes of elections.“ . 

Our interest in this analysis, however, is not in 
showing how the conduct of campaigns affects 


* According to a series of Gallup polls, less than 6 
per cent of ail people saw any one of the presidential 
candidates in person in 1968. See Sara Davidson, ‘‘Ad- 
vancing Backward with Muskie,” Harper’s, June 1972, 
p. 61. 

“Scammon and Wattenberg, The Real Majority, 
pp. 214-216. Moreover, television news shows, docu- 
mentaries, and other specials, which are generally be- 
yond the direct control of candidates, rank far above 
television advertising as the most important media in- 
fluences, at least for the split-ticket voter. See De Vries 
and Tarrance, The Ticket-Splitter, p. 78. 

“Scammon and Wattenberg, The Real Majority, p. 
217. Italics in original. 

“ At the local level, party organization activities do 
appear to influence election results favorably, includ- 
ing the vote for president. See William J. Crotty, “Party 
Effort and Its Impact on the Vote,” American Political 
Science Review, 65 (June 1971), 439-450, and ref- 
erences cited therein; also, Robert J. Huckshorn and 
Robert C. Spencer, in The Politics of Defeat: Cam- 
paigning for Congress (University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1971), stress the importance of campaign or- 
ganization on election results. At the national level, 
on the other hand, there is no clear-cut relationship 
between the campaign spending of each party and the 
outcome of presidential elections. See Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Voters’ Time: Report of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Commission on Campaign Costs in the 
Electronic Era (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1969), pp. 11-13; Congressional Quarterly, Dollar Poli- 
tics: The Issue of Campaign Spending (Washington, 
D.C.: Congressional Quarterly, 1971), pp. 14, 19-31; 
and Dunn, Financing Presidential Campaigns, p. 9. 
More opaque, still, is the relationship between major 
strategic decisions made by candidates, especially dur- 
ing the heat of a close race, and their effect on the 
vote, See Polsby and Wildavsky, Presidential Elections, 
pp. 199-206. 
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election outcomes.® Rather, it is to establish that 
candidates act as if they believe their conduct 
matters when it comes to making campaign allo- 
cations. Perhaps “the spectacle of seeing one’s 
opponent run around the country at a furious 
pace without following suit 1s too nerve-racking to 
contemplate,’ but it also appears that the as-if 
assumption is rooted in the actual beliefs of candi- 
dates, who, at least at the state and local level, 
think that their campaigns have an impact on the 
outcome. As evidence for our postulated goal 
that presidential candidates campaign as if they 
seek to maximize their expected electoral vote, we 
have already shown that the 3/2’s rule that follows 
from this goal reflects quite well the actual cam- 
paign allocations of candidates. 

The increasing nationalization of presidential 
campaigns obviously limits the applicability of 
any resource-allocation model that makes states 
the units of analysis. It is worth noting, though, 
that in postulating that candidates maximize their 
expected electoral vote, we do not assume that 


voting by individuals in different states is statisti- ` 


cally independent. If we had postulated for candi- 
dates the goal of maximizing their probability of 
winning a majority of electoral votes, the statisti- 
cal-independence assumption would be conven- 
ient, and probably necessary, to obtain tractable 
results. 

The goal of maximizing one’s expected elec- 
toral vote may not be equivalent to maximizing 
one’s probability of winning the election. To il- 
lustrate, a candidate who concentrates his re- 
sources in states with a bare majority of electoral 
votes may win these states, and the election, with 
a high probability, but his expected number of 
electoral votes will be relatively small. On the 
other hand, if he spreads his resources somewhat 


“That the organization and planning of presidential 
campaigns is critical to a candidate's eventual success 
is stressed in Jerry Bruno and Jeff Greenfield, The Ad- 
vance Man (New York: William Morrow & Co., 1971). 

“Polsby and Wildavsky, Presidential Elections, p. 
183. If the steeliness of a candidate's nerves can be 
judged by this standard, Richard Nixon’s nerves pro- 
gressively hardened in his successive bids for the presi- 
dency: as an incumbent president in the 1972 cam- 
paign, he made only 18 campaign appearances, while 
as a nonincumbent in 1968 and 1960 he made 140 
and 228 appearances, respectively. Yet, though he cut 
down his number of appearances in successive cam- 
paigns, in all three races Nixon made disproportion- 
ately greater allocations to the large states than to the 
medium and small states, as did the entire Republican 
State in each of these campaigns (see Table 3). 

“John W. Kingdon, Candidates for Office: Beliefs 
and Strategies (New York: Random House, 1968), pp. 
109-114, See also Robert A. Schoenberger, “Campaign 
Strategy and Party Loyalty: The Electoral Relevance 
of Candidate Decision-Making in the 1964 Congres- 
sional Elections,” American Political Science Review, 
63 (June, 1969), 515-520. 
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thinner over more states, he may increase his ex- 
pected number of electoral votes, but at the price 
of lowering the probability that he will win a ma- 
jority of electoral votes. Thus, the two goals may 
be logically inconsistent—that is, they may lead to 
contradictory strategic choices on the part of ra- 
tional candidates. We do not think that the impli- 
cations of these different goals will be seriously 
contradictory in most cases, at least in two- 
candidate races, but this question needs to be ex- 
plored further. 

Finally, we wish to point out that several re- 
strictive assumptions we made earlier in the de- 
velopment of our models can be relaxed. The 
minimax solution of the popular-vote model, and 
the (unstable) equilibrium solution of the elec- 
toral-vote model, hold mutatis mutandis when 
three or more candidates compete in an election. 
Further, it is not necessary to assume, as we did 
initially, that the committed voters in each state 
are evenly divided at the outset of a campaign. If 
a candidate’s polls indicate, for example, that he 
is ahead by particular margins in some states, and 
behind by particular margins in others, he can use 
this information to determine his optimal alloca- 
tions to each state, given that he can estimate the 
probable allocations of his opponent. 

This problem can be conceptualized as one in 
which a candidate tries to reduce the effect of an 
Opponent’s supporters in a state by matching 

-them against his own. If at the start of a cam- 
paign one candidate has more supporters in a 
State than the other, the lesser candidate faces the 
problem of winning over a sufficient number of 
uncommitted voters to neutralize both his op- 
ponent’s extra supporters and those uncommitted 
voters his opponent is likely to pick up, given that 
commitments once made are not broken. 

Given the allocations of the candidates for all 
States i that define p,, and the distribution of sup- 
porters committed to each candidate in each state, 
the probability of neutralizing an opponent’s sup- 
port and then going on to win is given by Lan- 
chester’s Linear Law, for which Richard H. 
Brown has provided a useful approximate solu- 
tion.* Optimal allocations can be obtained by 
maximizing the expected electoral vote based on 
these probabilities for all states. Without having 
made these kinds of calculations, we would sus- 
pect that, holding size constant, the most attrac- 
tive targets by far for campaign allocations in the 
electoral-vote model will be those states in which 
the committed voters are split roughly 50-50. 

Finally, it seems possible that the models we 
have developed may be applicable to the analysis 


“Richard H. Brown, “Theory of Combat: The 
Probability of Winning,” Operations Research, 11 
(May-June 1963), 418-425, 
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of resource-allocation decisions in other political 
arenas, particularly where the distribution of pay- 
offs to members of a coalition is involved.” For 
example, the apportionment of foreign aid, the 
commitment of military forces, the granting of 
patronage and other favors, and even the assign- 
ment of priorities all involve decisions about how 
to allocate resources among actors (or programs) 
of different weight or importance. Moreover, these 
decisions are often influenced by the actions or 
probable responses of an opponent in an essen- 
tially zero-sum environment. Presumably, the ex- 


tent to which decision making in such competitive ' 


situations is conditioned by either of the goals we 
have postulated could be determined by compar- 
ing the resource expenditures actually made with 
the theoretical implications these goals entail 
(i.e., the proportionate or 3/2’s rules). 


Summary and Conclusion 


We began our analysis on a critical note by con- 
tending that many of the arguments for and 
against the Electoral College suffer’ from a pri- 
marily descriptivist and nontheoretical orienta- 
tion, They have been responsible for more obfus- 
cation than clarification of the possible conse- 
quences that would flow from the abolition of 
the Electoral College and the substitution of 
direct popular-vote election of the president in its 
place. 

As a way of making the comparison of alterna- 
tive electoral systems more rigorous, we assumed 
at the outset that different electoral systems en- 
courage political actors to seek different goals. By 
deducing the theoretical consequences that follow 
from the rational pursuit of these goals, we sug- 
gested that the effects of different electoral ar- 
rangements—specifically, different vote aggrega- 
tion procedures—on political behavior could be 
illuminated. 

This approach to the analysis of political be- 
havior in general, and electoral behavior in par- 
ticular, is still unorthodox in political science, 
though the recent development of spatial models 
of party competition provides one example of the 
power of this approach. Unlike party-competition 
models, however, which take the positions of 


candidates on issues as their focus for analysis, we - 


took these positions as given and instead asked 
how a presidential candidate should allocate his 
resources to convey as favorable an impression of 
his positions and personality as possible. We as- 


“For a discussion of literature in this area, see 
Steven J, Brams, “Positive Coalition Theory: The Re- 
lationship between Postulated Goals and Derived Be- 
havior,” in Political Science Annual IV: An Inter- 
national Review, ed. Cornelius P. Cotter (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1973), pp. 3-40. 
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sumed that the favorableness of his image to un- 
committed voters in each state would be a func- 
tion of the amount of resources he allocated to 
each State, as compared with the amount allocated 
by his opponent. 

Under a system of direct popular-vote election 
of a president, we postulated that a candidate 
would seek to maximize his expected popular vote. 
If this were a candidate’s goal, we showed that his 
optimal minimax strategy would be to allocate his 
resources in proportion to the number of uncom- 
mitted voters in each state. If one candidate devi- 
ated from this strategy, and these deviations were 
known to his opponent, we indicated how this 
information could be used by the opponent to 
capitalize on the weaknesses of the candidate who 
departed from his minimax strategy 

Under the present Electoral-College system, we 
demonstrated that there is no minimax solution to 
the resource-allocation problem in pure strategies. 
We showed, however, that if candidates matched 
each other’s resource expenditures, and if their 
total resources were the same, then their optimal 
allocations would be roughly proportionate to the 
3/2’s power of the electoral votes of each state 
(subsequently refined to include population). This 
rule encourages disproportionately large expendi- 
tures in the largest states, whose plausibility we 
demonstrated by showing how the potential vot- 
ing power of a voter, derived from a measure of 
his decisiveness, is greater for voters in large 
states than in smali states. We also indicated that 
the 3/2’s allocations are inherently unstable, and 
we described the most devastating strategy that 
could be used against them by a candidate who 
exploits information about his opponent's alloca- 
tions. 

As a test of the models, we compared the 3/2’s 
allocation rule to a proportionate allocation rule 
based on the electoral votes of each state. Using 
time as a resource, we operationalized its alloca- 
tion in terms of the number of campaign appear- 
ances of presidential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates in each state in the 1960, 1964, 1968, and 
1972 presidential election campaigns. 

The 3/2’s rule proved to be generally superior 
to the proportionate rule in explaining the time 
allocations of the candidates, For the upcoming 
presidential elections in 1976 and 1980, we indi- 
cated the 3/2’s allocations for all states and 
electoral and individual biases that these alloca- 
tions engender in each state. We concluded our 
analysis with a discussion of both theoretical and 
empirical limitations and extensions of the 
models. 

We think that probably the most compelling 
conclusion that emerges from our analysis, at 
least for noncandidates, does not concern cam- 
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paign strategy but rather concerns the severely 
unrepresentative character of presidential cam- 
paigns under the Electoral College. By forcing 
candidates—and after the election, incumbent 
presidents with an eye on the next election—to pay 
much greater attention in terms of their alloca- 
tions of time, money, and other resources to the 
largest states, the Electoral College gives dispro- 
portionate weight to attitudes and opinions of 
voters in these states. On a per-capita basis, voters 
in California are 2.92 times as attractive campaign 
targets as voters in Washington, D.C.; even 
greater than this ratio of the most extreme indi- 
vidual biases is the most extreme electoral-bias 
ratio that makes California 8.13 times as attrac- 
tive per electoral vote as Alaska. 

Although no voter today is actually deprived of 
a vote by the Electoral College, we feel that an 
aggregation procedure that works to deflate the 
weight of some votes and inflate the weight of 
others is clearly in violation of the egalitarian 
principle of one man, one vote. The reapportion- 
ment decisions of the courts since 1962 have up- 
held this principle, with reapportionment itself 
obviating thé need for an institution with a large- 
state “urban bias” like the Electoral College to 
offset the rapidly fading “rural bias” of the House 
of Representatives. Further, as a procedure that 
places a premium on gaining information and re- 
sponding to an opponent’s allocations in each 
state, the Electoral College tends to encourage 
manipulative strategic calculations for outma- 
neuvering the opposition in each state that may 
divert a candidate from seeking broad-based na- 
tionwide support. 

This is the goal that we believe the electoral sys- 
tem should promote. The Electoral College sub- 
verts this goal by giving special dispensation to 
particular states and, additionally, fostering ma- 
nipulative strategies in them. As an alternative, 
we think that direct popular-vote election of the 
president, which would render state boundaries 
irrelevant, would encourage candidates to maxi- 
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mize their nationwide appeal by tying their sup- 
port directly to potential votes everywhere on a 
proportionate basis. 


To close this analysis on a methodological note, 
we hardly need indicate that our analytic ap- 
proach as well as our conclusions are not the 
usual stuff of conventional democratic theory, 
whose study is rooted mainly in the traditions of 
historical inquiry and speculative philosophy. Po- 
litical theorists have by and large ignored all that 
smacks of formal analysis and quantitative em- 
pirical research. We think this is unfortunate, be- 
cause questions that relate to such qualities as the 
representativeness and equality of political insti- 
tutions, which we have explored in one context, 
are fundamental to almost all political theory. 

We have tried to show that such questions can 
be fruitfully attacked not just by making endless 
observations of the workings of political institu- 
tions but by assuming that they generate particu- 
lar forms of political behavior. The theoretical 
explication of this behavior, we have argued, re- 
quires the postulation of goals that motivate ra- 
tional individuals to act in particular ways as they 
try to cope with, and benefit from, these institu- 
tions. To make sense of their actions in an ever- 
more complex world necessitates the construction 
of theoretical models that can help to transform 
vague insights into coherent and logical explana- 
tions that clarify the insights and relate them to 
each other. 

Formal analysis will help to make these expla- 
nations more rigorous, but this analysis must be 
coupled with empirical research that can sub- 
stantiate the truth of the logical assertions. The 
most relevant and powerful theory depends on 
the presence of both ingredients. We hope that 
our analysis helps to underscore the need for co- 
operation among theorists and empiricists of dif- 
ferent persuasions in the investigation of impor- 
tant theoretical questions in concrete empirical 
settings. 
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J. Introduction 


This study examines the relationship between 
the goals an election candidate pursues and the 
campaign strategies he adopts. Specifically, we 
wish to know if different goals lead candidates to 
adopt the same or different strategies. While rec- 
ognizing the importance of other objectives (e.g., 
the ideological desires that candidates hold), we 
limit the discussion to those objectives that are 
functions of the votes that candidates expect to 
receive. 

The importance of ascertaining equivalence and 
nonequivalence among election goals arises in 
several different contexts. It is reasonable to pos- 
tulate at the outset, for example, that a candidate’s 
election goals affect the nature of the campaign 
strategies he adopts. If these strategies include the 
advocacy of a set of public policies, then election 
goals can influence the nature of the public policy 
that office-holders eventually enact. But, the selec- 
tion of particular election goals themselves might 
be the result of different election environments, 
and descriptions of these environments include 
variations in election laws, procedures, competi- 
tion, and information. To predict the enactment 
of a public policy, therefore, requires the construc- 
tion of a reliable set of theoretical relationships 
from election environment to campaign objec- 
tives, from campaign objectives to election strat- 
egy, from election strategy to election outcome, 
and from election outcome to public policy. 

Suppose, for example, that we postulate that 
candidates in proportional representation constit- 
uencies adopt strategies to maximize their respec- 
tive proportions of the expected vote, while candi- 
dates in single-member district constituencies 
adopt strategies to maximize their respective ex- 
pected pluralities. If these two objectives are 
equivalent, then ceteris paribus, we can expect to 
find no strategic variations that we can attribute 
to variations in the election system, If these two 


* The authors thank Howard Rosenthal and several 
anonymous referees for their helpful suggestions. We 
acknowledge also that a National Science Foundation 
grant made this research possible. 


objectives are not equivalent, then the opposite is 
true. Certainly in either instance to ascertain 
equivalence or nonequivalence between maximiz- 
ing expected plurality and maximizing proportion 
of the expected vote is a requirement for judging 
the policy consequences of the two election 
systems.1 

A second example shows, moreover, that the 
postulation of election objectives within a given 
election system may not be simple. Kramer offers 
@ pertinent example for plurality systems. 


With the usual electoral arrangements, winning is 
normally closely related to the size of the candidate’s 
plurality. However, these two formulations of the 
candidate’s goal, though related, may nevertheless 
lead to differing recommendations when used to assess 
the value of alternative campaign tactics [strategies]. 
This is particularly likely if one of the tactics is very 
risky, but also potentially very productive. For 
example, suppose the choice facing the candidate is 
between adopting such a tactic (71) versus continuing 
present tactics (f;); moreover, suppose the candidate 
now has 55 per cent of the vote and will maintain 
this lead for sure with z3. Tactic #:, on the other hand, 
will either gain another 40 per cent or lose 10 per cent 
of the vote, each with a probability .5. If his goal is to 
maximize his expected plurality, the proper choice is 
to adopt h:, since his expected plurality is 40 per cent 
then versus 10 per cent with ż:. On the other hand, 
choosing f; over f: reduces the probability of winning 
from 1.0 to .5, and therefore if the goal is to maximize 
his probability of winning, exactly the opposite recom- 
mendation is in order.? 


This example is interesting for three reasons. First, 
it shows that even in plurality systems, candidates 
can pursue diverse objectives with varying stra- 
tegic (and, hence, policy) consequences. Second, it 
raises a question that is implicit in Kramer’s dis- 
cussion: he treats expected plurality of vote pro- 


The previous ceteris paribus condition is quite im- 
portant. We may find differences in public policy that, 
for example, we can attribute to legislative (e.g., coali- 
tion) differences, but not to electoral differences. 

2 Gerald H. Kramer, “A Decision-Theoretic Analysis 
of a Problem in Political Campaigning,” in Mathe- 
matical Applications in Political Science, II, Joseph 
L. Berndt, ed. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1966), pp. 140-141. 
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. portion and probability of winning as nonequiva- 
lent goals; as we show later, however, this is an 
assumption that may not be justified. Third, con- 
sidering vote proportion apart, the example sug- 
gests that both proportional representation and 
plurality systems can generate identical election 
objectives. 

Sections II and IV contain the major findings 
of our study concerning these examples. It is 
sufficient here to observe that a discussion of 
equivalence and nonequivalence of election objec- 
tives is a prerequisite for understanding the effects 
of election laws, procedures, reforms, and other 
characteristics of the electoral environment. Sec- 
tion H begins this discussion with some notation 
and definitions, as well as an enumeration of six 
alternative objective functions. Section IH offers 
some conditions for equivalence and nonequiva- 
lence among these alternative objectives. The 
definition of equivalence we use in Section Ii 
posits either that all candidates adopt electoral 
equilibria or that a given candidate believes that 
all of his opponents shall adopt equilibria, Addi- 
tionally, this discussion posits some strong condi- 
tions about a candidate’s information and his 
attitude toward risk. Section IV weakens these 
conditions and examines the problem of varia- 
tions in risk. Finally, Section V describes several 
determinants of election goals, and suggests some 
implications of the preceding discussion for elec- 
tion theory. 


II. Notation, Definitions and Objective Functions 
A. Notation 


1. Strategies. An election consists of n>2 can- 
didates (parties, lists, slates, etc.), indexed i=1, 
2, -+ , n. Further, we let 0; denote candidate i’s 
strategy and we denote the strategies of all n can- 
didates by the vector (61, 62, -- , Ôn). Although 
this notation is consistent with that of present 
theories of electoral competition, it has some 
wider interpretations; hence, a brief discussion is 
in order. 

Traditional spatial theory posits that @; is the 
vector (6;1, Oig, © + + ), such that 6;; is candidate i’s 
position on issue j. Clearly, though, if we define an 
election strategy as anything a contestant might 
vary in pursuit of his election goals, then issue 
position considerations alone do not exhaust the 
possible strategies. 

Although a complete enumeration of possible 
components of a candidate’s strategy is not our 
central concern, these components can include: 
(1) issue positions—policy advocacy—like integra- 
tion vs. segregation, escalation vs. status quo vs. 
de-escalation of a war, higher vs. lower welfare 
expenditures, and more vs. less governmental pol- 
lution control ; (2) the relative emphasis the candi- 
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date places on each issue position during his 
campaign; (3) the certainty or uncertainty he 
generates about his issue positions ; (4) the relative 
emphasis the candidate places on personal char- 
acteristics over which he has little or no immediate 
control—like age, sex, party identification, re- 
ligion, and prior incumbency; (5) variations in 
campaign allocations of money, time, etc., in 
identifiable sections of the candidate’s consti- 
tuency as well as among different media of cam- 
paigning. Since the subsequent analysis is general, 
the components of @; may include any or all of 
these possibilities as well as others that we do not 
list. 

2. Expressions for votes. V{@) denotes the pro- 
portion of citizens voting for candidate i. This 
notation posits that each citizen’s decision to vote 
for one of the candidates or to abstain is a func- 
tion of the strategies of all n candidates. Similarly, 
v{@) denotes the expected value of V40). This 
convention introduces risk by assuming that V0) 
can be a random variable with mean value of 
v,(8). 

3. Objective functions. The function ¢,(@) de- 
notes candidate i’s objective function, or payoff. 
Naturally, ġ: depends on 6, the strategies the can- 
didates select. We assume, further, that ¢; is a 
formal specification of the candidate’s election 
goal, and that he prefers 6’ to 6” if p0) > p40"). 
That is, the candidate’s election goal is a standard 
against which he can evaluate alternative strategy 
sets. The function ¢,() measures this evaluation. 


B. Definitions 


1. Equilibrium. Since the candidate’s payoff, 
(6), depends not only on the strategy he employs, 
6;, but also on the strategies his opponents employ, 
an election is an m-person game. We assume that 
this game is non-cooperative: each candidate seeks 
independently to adopt a strategy that is best for 
him and candidates do not coordinate their 
strategies by forming election coalitions. A liberal 
and a conservative, for example, initially might 
coordinate their strategies to defeat a moderate, 
with the understanding between them that their 
coalition dissolves once the moderate candidate 
loses. We ignore such complications here. 

Given the concept of an election as a non-coop- 
erative game, 6*=(67, 6f,---, 0%) is an equi- 
librium strategy set with respect to the set of ob- 
jectives ($i $ant, Pn) if, 


3 — 


* x k x 
bi (8 ) > Q:l, 02, ttg b, er On), (1) 


for all i and 0;>£6*. That is, given each candi- 
date’s objective function, @* is an equilibrium 
strategy set if no candidate has an incentive to 
alter his strategy unilaterally once all n candidates 
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arrive at their respective equilibrium strategies. 
Although candidates do not necessarily adopt 
equilibrium strategies, these strategies are power- 
fully attractive. If the election is zero-sum, for 
example, or if #* is unique, then equilibrium strat- 
egies are reasonable definitions of solutions to the 
election game.* The correspondence between spa- 
tial and game theoretic formulations illustrates 
this solution concept. The spatial theory of elec- 
tion competition ascertains the existence and loca- 
tion of 0*.* Typically, spatial analysis might ask: 
should two plurality maximizing candidates con- 
verge to the electorate’s median preference? The 
game theoretic restatement of the question is thus: 
if n=2, and ġ; denotes candidate i’s plurality, 
i=1, 2, then does a unique strategy pair (0f, 62) 
exist that satisfies (1) and for which 8f =6] =the 
median preference ? 
2. Equivalent objective functions. The first defini- 
tion of equivalent objective functions follows the 
sense of equilibrium just stated.® 


DEFINITION 1: ¢’ and $” are equivalent objective 
functions for candidate i if, given his opponents’ 
objective functions, 0* is an equilibrium strategy 
set under dj 6" is an equilibrium strategy set 
under of.‘ 


Two objective functions are equivalent, then, if a 


7 If only two candidates compete (n = 2), and if $,(@) 
denotes candidate i’s expected plurality, the game is 
zero-sum and 6* =(6f, 0$) is a pure strategy minimax 
solution. If the game is nonzero-sum, but 8* is unique, 
then 6* is a Nash solution to the election game. See, 
for example, the discussion in R. Duncan Luce and 
Howard Raffa, Games and Decisions: Introduciton 
and Critical Surcey (New York: Wiley, 1957). 

1 For the correspondence between spatial analysis and 
the theory of games, see James L, Barr and Otto A. 
Davis, “An Elementary Political and Economic Theory 
of the Expenditures of Local Governments,” The 
Southern Economic Journal, 33 (October, 1966), 149- 
165; Martin Shubik, “A Two-Party System, General 
Equilibrium, and the Voters’ Paradox, “Zeitschrift fiir 
Nationalökonomie, 28 (1968), 341-354; Melvin J. 
Hinich, John O. Ledyard, and Peter C. Ordeshook, “A 
Theory of Electoral Equilibrium: A Spatial Analysis 
Based on the Theory of Games,” The Journal of Poli- 
tics, 35 (February, 1973), 154-193 and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “Pareto Optimality and Election Compe- 
tition,” American Political Science Review, 65 (De- 
cember, 1971), 1141-1145. See also John M. Kessel, “A 
Game Theoretic Analysis of Campaign Strategies,” in 
The Electoral Process, ed. M. Kent Jennings and L. 
Harmon Zeigler (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966), pp. 290-304. 

5 Later in Section IV we offer a second definition of 
equivalence that does not require candidates to adopt 
equilibrium strategies. To avoid confusion, we ignore 
waxhe second definition until that section. 


"A useful restatement of Definition 1 is: if @* 
satisfies ( 1) for all jæi, $i and ¢// are equive’ent if 
pi oze; (CAPER TEER A T H C EA AA (6%, - 
deoe, 80. In the Sole of the theorems we show 
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candidate can substitute one for the other with no 
incentive to disrupt the electoral equilibrium. If, 
for example, two elections are identical except 
that in one a candidate maximizes expected plural- 
ity, while in the other he maximizes his probability 
of winning, then the equilibrium strategy sets are 
identical if the two objectives satisfy Definition 1. 

To illustrate further the meaning of Definition 
1, we state without proof the following lemma. 


LEMMA: If’ and ġ” are equivalent for candidates 
i and k, and if @* is an equilibrium for any of, 


CTR eu) Oe Pa) 
($n +, ty +7 +) Oey e On) 
(bt, ++) EREET SEREEN On) 
CHREST ERRET TERESE A) 


then 6* is an equilibrium for all four. 


Suppose, for example, that 8* = (07, 67) is an equi- 
librium pair for two candidates if each maximizes 
his probability of winning. To demonstrate that 
6* is also an equilibrium if each candidate maxi- 
mizes his plurality, or if one candidate maximizes 
plurality while the other maximizes probability of 
winning, the lemma states that it is sufficient to 
show that maximizing plurality and maximizing 
probability of winning satisfy Definition 1 for each 
candidate. 

Some elections, of course, may not have equi- 
librium strategy sets. And, even if an election has 
an equilibrium, it may be unreasonable to suppose 
that it is a solution to the election game (e.g., as in 
the two-person, nonzero-sum, non-cooperative 
game of the Battle of the Sexes). Definition 1, 
however, incorporates the concept of equilibrium 
strategy sets to introduce one notion of equiva- 
lence. There may be other useful definitions of 
equivalence, so that two or more objective func- 
tions are equivalent under one definition, but not 
under another.” Section IV considers such an al- 
ternative definition, which is particularly useful if 
one or more candidates do not adopt equilibrium 
strategies. 

3. Symmetric elections. Our final two definitions 
concern the nature of electoral competition. An 


that two objective functions are equivalent by assum- 
ing that 6* satisfies (1) for all candidates except h 
and by demonstrating that if 0* satisfies (1) with ¢/, 
it satisfies (1) with o//, and vice-versa. 

‘Here we note simply that the condition of equi- 
librium we incorporate in the definition of equivalence 
has an internal prescriptive logic. That is, even if a 
candidate has no knowledge of his opponent’s(’) likely 
strategies, he might make a minimax-like calculation, 
especially in a competitive context, and assume that his 
opponents will “do their damnedest” by adopting their 
respective equilibria. 
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election is symmetric with respect to (hr, ds, * 

$n) if, for all i and j, 0,(@*) = 0,6"), such that 6 i is 
an equilibrium strategy set under (fi, ds, °°, 
da).* That is, at equilibrium a symmetric election 
is one in which each candidate has an equal num- 
ber of expected votes. Consequently, a two-candi- 
. date election is symmetric if: (1) both candidates 
employ the same objective function; (2) the candi- 
dates choose from identical strategy sets (e.g., we 
do not restrict one candidate to “liberal” positions 
and his opponent to “conservative” positions); 
and (3) citizens are not predisposed to vote for one 
candidate or the other (1.e., the utility the ditizen 
associates with a candidate derives solely from 6; 
and the citizen is as likely to vote for one candi- 
date as the other if he is indifferent between them 
with respect to 6). 

Consider three examples of nonsymmetric elec- 
tions. First, if a bimodal density describes the 
electorate’s preferences, if three candidates com- 
pete, and if an equilibrium strategy set entails a 
candidate at each mode and a candidate at the 
mean, then the election is not symmetric because 
the candidate at the mean receives, generally, a 
different number of votes than each of his op- 
ponents receives. Second, if an electorate is biased 
in favor of one of the candidates in a two-candi- 
date election, so that even at equilibrium his 
opponent must lose, then the election is not sym- 
metric because 0,(0*) 0,6"). Third, suppose that 
the candidates choose from identical strategy sets 
and the electorate has no nonstrategic biases; if 
n—1 candidates maximize their respective propor- 
tions of the expected vote, and if the nth candidate 
maximizes his expected vote, then the election is 
not symmetric if there is no reason to suppose that 
all candidates receive the same expected vote in 
equilibrium. 

4. Strongly snails élections. An election is 
strongly symmetric with respect to candidate / if it 
is symmetric and if 


* * 
0;(61, Gegin 6 +, On) 
ae * 
= (bi, es bi; ary >, On) 
for all J}, ki. Hence, a strongly symmetric elec- 


tion yields an n-way tie if all candidates adopt 
equilibrium strategies; it yields an (n—1)-way tie 
if one of the candidates adopts some other strat- 
egy. All two-candidate symmetric elections, then, 
are strongly symmetric, since there is only one op- 
ponent. Similarly, if all candidates converge in 
equilibrium for a multi-candidate symmetric elec- 


* This is a property of most spatial analyses. The ex- 
ceptions to this are in: Hinich, Ledyard, and Orde- 
shook; and David Chapman, “Models of the Working 
of a Two-Party Electoral System,” Public Choice, 3 
(Fall, 1967), 19-37, and 5 (Fall, 1968), 19-37. 
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tion, then it is strongly symmetric also, since if one - 
candidate moves to another strategy, he affects his 
opponents’ expected votes equally.° 

A symmetric election might not be strongly 


symmetric. Suppose, for example, that the elec- 


torate’s preference density is bivariate normal, 
that 0 represents spatial strategies, and that three 
candidates are in equilibrium if they are located 
symmetrically about the mean. This election is not 
strongly symmetric because if one candidate shifts 
toward one opponent and away from the other, 
then he cannot affect them equally. 

The reader should interpret these definitions of 
symmetry and strong symmetry with care. We do 
not use them as assumptions about electoral com- 
petition, nor do we believe that they are often 
satisfied, as conditions, in real elections. Indeed, 
many of our results do not employ them. We can 
establish certain equivalences, though, if (and in 
one instance only if) we assume that elections are 
either symmetric or strongly symmetric. We dis- 
cover in this way not only some conditions for 
which certain goals are equivalent, but also some 
equally important conditions for which these 
goals are not equicalent., 


C. Alternative Candidate Goals (Objective Func- 
tions) 


We specify here six alternative definitions of 
@:(8). To anticipate the discussion in Section V, we 
believe there are several reasons for a formal treat- 
ment, beyond a preference for rigor and a desire 
to investigate links between campaign goals and 
strategies. First, even writers who argue that 
“votes” are a basic election goal treat these goals- 
as-functions-of-votes with remarkable ambiguity 
and looseness. Indeed, one gathers from several 
places the notion that, ceferis paribus, all candi- 
dates who maximize votes, plurality, or propor- 
tion of the vote, and sometimes probability of 
winning, always operate under the same strategic 
incentives.!° Several examples in Section II dis- 
prove this notion. Second, the goal of “winning” 
may take many forms as a function of vote, de- 
pending on the election environment and even on 
postelection coalition formation processes. To 
maximize vote proportion, even in a proportional 
representation system, might be desirable in one 


*For an example of such an equilibrium, see Gordon 
Tullock, Toward a Mathematics of Politics (Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1967), pp. 
53-55. 

“Ses Melvin J. Hinich and Peter C. Ordeshook, 
“Plurality Maximization vs Vote Maximization: A 
Spatial Analysis with Variable Participation,” Ameri- 
can. Political Science Review, 64 (September, 1970), 
772-791, which cites examples of this ambiguity. Spe- 
cifically, many political scientists treat vote, plurality, 
and proportion maximization as if they were equivalent. 
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Table 1. Candidate Objective Functions 


Or or = v(8) — max {r%(6)} 

Os ds = 9;(8) = 1;(@) 

O: 3 & = 9,(6) 

Oi hi = Pr [vo — sare {V;(6)} > x | 
Os oi = Pr | vit) A 2 V;(0) => x | 

Os i = PrlVi@) > Ad] 


election, for example, and disastrous in another." 
Third, even for a particular set of election rules, 
candidates might adopt different objective func- 
tions, depending on their information, their ex- 
pectations and their hopes for future elections. 

Table 1 lists the six objective functions we con- 
sider here, in terms of their formal statements and 
verbal interpretations. The following discussion 
details briefly the nature and possible sources of 
these objective functions. We relegate to Section 
V a more nearly complete discussion of the condi- 
tions that generate these goals, however, so that 
we may have the benefit of the findings of equiva- 
lence and nonequivalence among them. 

1. Maximizing expected plurality, O,. It is 
reasonable to suppose that for two-candidate, 
plurality system elections, each candidate seeks 
strategies that maximize his expected plurality, 
:(@) =0,0)—v,46). Since this analysis includes 
n-candidate elections, we offer the generaliza- 
tion that $,(6)=0,(0)—max;.:{040)}, such that 
“‘max,.;{0,()}” reads, “the maximum 0,(6), j>4i.” 
Thus, O, dictates that the candidate seeks strat- 
egies that maximize his expected plurality in re- 
lation to his strongest opponent. O, includes two- 
candidate elections as a special case, since if 
n=2, (8) =0,@) — v6). 

2. Maximizing proportion of the expected vote, 
O;. While O, may be a reasonable representation 
of the candidate’s objective function for plurality 
election systems, Oy, maximizing proportion of 
the expected vote, is an intuitively plausible goal 


u There are, of course, other alternative goals for 
candidates in proportional representation systems. 
Moreover, these goals are dependent upon postelection 
coalition rules. For a discussion of these dependencies, 
seé Peter H. Aranson, “A Theory of the Calculus of 
Voting for Alternative Three-Contestant Election Sys- 
tems” (Ph.D. dissertation, The University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York, 1972), chap. ii. 


Interpretation; Maximising: 
Expected Plurality 


Proportion of the Expected Vote 
Expected Vote 


Probability that Plurality Exceeds Some Level 


Probability that Proportion Exceeds Some Level 
Probability that Vote Exceeds Some Level 


for proportional representation system candi- 
dates. Thus, 


#:(8) = 06(0) / > 9,(0). 


gm 


By positing O; and Og, therefore, it is possible to 
compare the candidate’s strategic incentives in 
two distinct electoral systems. 

3. Maximizing expected vote, Os. Frequently, a 
candidate can estimate only the citizens’ responses 
to his own campaign. That is, he does not know 
how his opponent is doing. Spatial theory often 
employs a useful representation for this situation 
as an alternative to O, and Oz namely O;: 
(8) = 0,0). If the candidate uses O; as his objec- 
tive function, he seeks strategies that maximize his 
expected vote. 

4, Maximizing the probability that plurality 
exceeds some level, O,. Objective O, is $,(6) 
=: Pr[V (6) —maxji1{V(A}>X-], such that “Pr” 
reads, “the probability that.” To illustrate O,, as- 
sume that A;=0 and that two candidates, i and j, 
compete. Thus, O, reduces to Pr[V(0)>V0)], 
which is the probability that candidate i does no 
worse than tie his opponent. If ties are unlikely 


2 It might seem that maximizing expected proportion 
of the vote is an alternative to maximizing proportion of 
the expected vote. While the relationship between these 
two objectives depends on the specific stochastic 
properties of V,(¢), we show in the proof of Theorem 
5 (Appendix) that with certain stochastic assumptions 
they approximate each other. We note also that another 
possible objective for candidates is maximizing plurality 
of vote proportion. For two candidate contests, how- 
ever, this objective is equivalent to O, Specifically, 


1 — 13 201 
I em m 
vn +23 m +n 


(since v3/(01+D:)=1—-D,/(01+0:)), which is linearly 
monotonic with v,/(0; +03). 


if 
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(i.e., if the number of citizens is sufficiently large), 
then this expression is, simply, the probability that 
the candidate beats his opponent. Similarly, if 
\;=0 and m> 2, then O; is the probability that no 
opponent receives more votes than candidate i. 
Thus, if A;=0, O; is the formal statement of the 
assumption that the candidate adopts election 
strategies that maximize his probability of winning 
in plurality election systems. 

We permit A; to assume other values, though, to 
ascertain the effects of plurality quotas on the 
candidates’ strategies. As we describe this possi- 
bility later, such quotas can arise from a desire to 
“do well enough” to win other nominations or 
offices, as well as from the imperatives party 
leaders set for ward, precinct, and district chair- 
men, in relation to mandatory pluralities. 

5. Maximizing the probability that proportion of 
the vote exceeds some level, O;. Analogous to Oy, 
objective Os is 


s0 = Pr[ vl) / È vo > Ws]. 


jal 


This analogy pertains specifically to the corre- 
spondence between O, and O; for plurality elec- 
tion systems; hence, O: and O, might offer al- 
ternative proportional representation election sys- 
tem goals. Objective Os also might represent a 
candidate’s primary election strategy, should a 
minimum proportion insure the viability of his 
candidacy over a series of sequential (e.g., presi- 
dential) primary contests. 

6. Maximizing the probability that vote exceeds 
some level, Os. Paralleling the discussions of O, 
and Os, an alternative to O;, maximizing expected 
vote, is Os, 6:0)=Pr[ V6) >),]. As with O, and 
O;, so with O,: we do not constrain i; to a par- 
ticular value. Again. precinct and ward leader 
vote quotas may be the source of Ox. 

7, Some omissions. This completes the initial 
specification of candidate objective functions. We 
do not suppose that the list is exhaustive, since we 
ignore: (1) Riker’s suggestion that candidates and 
party leaders seek minimum-winning coalitions of 
voters; (2) the hypothesis that candidates pursue 
ideological goals and want their campaigns to 
focus on certain public policy demands, as well as 
(or instead of) pursuing election victory; and (3) 
the possibility of cooperative (e.g., coordinate) 
election strategies.” 

Each of these omissions (and others) reduces 
the generality of the analysis. The objective func- 
tions included, though, warrant analysis not only 
because some of them are central assumptions of 
spatial theory, but also because they are suffi- 


3 William H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coali- 
tions (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962). 
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ciently general to provide a base for a rigorous 
analysis of more complex goals. We turn, then, to 
the central issue of this essay: the identification of 
equivalent and nonequivalent candidate objective 
functions. 


II. Equivalence and Noneguiralence 


A. Equivalence and Nonequivalence among O,, 
O,, and O; 


We present here two theorems that give suffi- 
cient conditions for certain equivalences among 
O;, Os, and O;, and a third theorem that gives 
necessary and sufficient conditions for equiva- 
lence between O, and O+. The Appendix contains 
the proofs of these and all other theorems. 


1. Statement and discussion of Theorem 1. 


THEOREM 1: Let 6’ =(6,, 62, eac Of, se , Ôn), and 
6 = (D1, 0% © <, Of, + +, On); if for all ji and 
for all 9, 


(a) o0) <o =o) > 0,8"), 
(E) v0) = 0,6") 0,61) = 0,6"), 
(c) 0(0)> 00" 0,40) < 046"), 
then O,, O, and O, are equivalent for candidate I. 


The operant conditions of Theorem 1—the con- 
ditions (together) that insure equivalence among 
O;, Or, and O;—are quite simple: (a) if candidate 
i changes his strategy from 8; to 6{’, intending to 
increase his expected vote, then his opponent’s(’) 
expected vote(s) must either decrease or remain 
unchanged; (b) if he changes his strategy from f; 
to 6}', and his expected vote remains unchanged, 
then his opponent’s() expected vote(s) must re- 
main unchanged; (c) if he adopts a strategy to in- 
crease his opponent’s(’) expected vote(s), then his 
expected vote must decrease. Thus, Theorem 1 re- 
quires that, in terms of expected vote, the election 
is much like a zero-sum game. 

Two examples for which Theorem 1 holds dem- 
onstrate the logic of the theorem. First, consider a 
simple two-candidate plurality system election 
with constant turnout: o;@)+0,6)=c. This elec- 
tion satisfies all three conditions of Theorem 1: 
(a) if v,(6) increases, then v0) must decrease; 
(b) if a change in 0; produces no change in 0,(@), 
then it produces no change in 04); (c) if candidate 
i adopts a strategy that increases v,(@), then 0,6) 
must decrease. Additionally, the structure of the 
example is sufficiently clear to demonstrate 
equivalence among O1, O+, and O3. If candidate i 
adopts an expected vote maximizing strategy, then 
necessarily his additional votes are at candidate 
j’s expense; hence, such a strategy also maximizes 
expected plurality and proportion of the expected 
vote. Surely, most two-candidate elections with 
universal or nearly universal turnout meet the 
conditions of Theorem 1. 
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Second, consider an election like the previous 
one, except that turnout is a variable and that 
v,(#) is insensitive to variations in 6;. This election 
satisfies two conditions of Theorem 1: (a) if 7,6) 
increases, then o,(@) remains unchanged; (b) if a 
change in 6; does not change 0,(6), then it does not 
change 0,49); condition (c) is irrelevant, as the im- 
plication is unnecessary for the example. The logic 
of this second example is that if candidate i adopts 
a strategy to maximize expected plurality, O,, then 
it must be a vote maximizing strategy, O:, since 
0,6) remains invariant. Similarly, candidate i 

. maximizes his proportion:of the expected vote, Oa, 
with O, (assuming v;(0)> 0). While the first exam- 
ple 1s applicable to two-candidate elections with 
universal turnout, this example is applicable to 
two-candidate elections with variable turnout. An 
example of such an election is one in which two 
non-overlapping preference distributions charac- 
terize the electorate (the distribution is strongly 
bimodal), where if the citizen at one of the modes 
votes, he votes for a candidate associated with that 
mode; and where alienation induces abstention. 

To illustrate further the three conditions of 
Theorem 1, consider two elections that fail to 
satisfy these conditions, and for which equivalence 
does not hold. These examples are interesting, 
moreover, because they refute the intuitive sup- 
position that, at least for two-candidate elections, 
O, maximizing expected plurality, and O», maxi- 
mizing proportion of the expected vote, are always 
equivalent. 

Assume for the first example that one candi- 
date’s expected vote is a constant proportion of 
the other candidate’s expected vote; that is, 
pf{6)=cvo,{6), c>0. This example violates condi- 
tions (a) and (c) of Theorem 1: (a) if c>0, then an 
increase in v0) increases (rather than decreases 
or leaves unchanged) v0); (c) if c>0, then a de- 
crease in v,@) at best leaves 0,6) unchanged 
(rather than increasing it). To show nonequiva- 
lence formally, observe that candidate 1’s expected 
vote is simply 0,(@); his expected plurality is 


vi(@) — v0) = (1 — c)n); 
his proportion of the expected vote is 


0;(6)/|2(8) + 10] = 0:(8)/[0:(8) + cvl] 
TIER 


Clearly, proportion of the expected vote is con- 
stant for all 6, but expected vote and expected 
plurality are not constant for all @ (except for the 
case in which v0) is constant for all @ and c=1). 
Thus, the candidate is indifferent among all 6 for 
Oz; he is not indifferent among all @ for O, and Oy. 


i 


The implication of this result is that all 6 can be- 


equilibria for O+, but not for O, and Os, which is 
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to say that O; is equivalent neither to O; nor to Oy. 
Comparing O, and O, if c=1, then expected 
plurality is a, constant but expected vote is not; 
hence O, and O; are not equivalent. If c>1, then 
an increase in o,(@) decreases candidate i’s ex- 
pected plurality (1—c <0); hence candidate i’s ex- 
pected plurality becomes more negative as v,(6), 
his expected vote, increases. Again, therefore, O, 
and O; are not equivalent.!‘ 

Assume for the second example that expected 
plurality is a constant. That is, v,(@)—~0,@)= —c, 
c>0. This example violates conditions (a) and 
(c) of Theorem 1: (a) since v,(6)=0,@)—c, an in- 
crease in o,(@) increases (rather than decreases or 
leaves unchanged) 0,9); (c) a decrease in 0,(6) 
decreases (rather than increases) 0,(7). To show 
nonequivalence formally, observe that candidate 
’s proportion of the expected vote is 


0:(6)/|0s(6) + 0;(0)] = 0:(6)/[20:(6) + cl, 


which increases monotonically with p,(@). But O,, 
expected plurality, is constant for all 0, while Os, 
proportion of the expected vote, and O3, expected 
vote, are not constant for all 8 (except for the e-d 


generate case of o,(f) constant for all 0). Paralleling 


the previous example, then, all strategies can be 
equilibria for O,, but not for O: or O;. Hence, O, 
is equivalent neither to O nor to O;.18 

Statement and discussion of Theorem 2. Re- 
calling the definition of strong symmetry, a suffi- 
cient condition for equivalence between O, and 
O: is, 


THEOREM 2: If an election is strongly symmetric . 
with respect to candidate i, then O, and O; are 
equivalent for candidate i. 


Two examples for which Theorem 2 holds dem- 
onstrate its logic. First, suppose that a symmetric 
unimodal density describes the electorate’s pref- 
erences in a two-candidate election with neither 
electorate biases nor spatial strategy constraints. 
We know that for such conditions plurality maxi- 
mizing candidates converge to the electorate’s 
median preference. Since this election conforms to 
one of the previous examples of strong symmetry, 
it follows from the lemma and Theorem 2, that 
two candidates who maximize proportion of the 
expected vote, O+, converge also to the median 


“4 Observe that if c < 1, candidate fs plurality is a 
monotonically increasing function of v,(6), but candi- 
date fs plurality is a monotonically decreasing func- 
tion of ¥,(@). This example is interesting, therefore, 


- because with it if O, and O, are equivalent for candi- 


date i, they cannot be equivalent for candidate j, and 
vice versa. 

4 We observe, though, that O, and O, can be equiva- 
lent. But, this emphasizes that Theorem 1 presents a 
sufficient condition for equivalence, and not a neces- 
sary one. 
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preference. Similarly, if two expected plurality 
maximizing candidates fail to converge because 
preferences are distributed bimodally, then two 
candidates who maximize their respective propor- 
tions of the expected vote fail to converge also. 

Second, suppose that an election is symmetric, 
that more than two candidates vie, and that if each 
candidate maximizes his proportion of the ex- 
pected vote, then all candidates converge to the 
median preference; it follows that plurality maxi- 
mizing candidates converge to the median: the 
election is strongly symmetric, since if one candi- 
date moves off the median, he affects the expected 
votes of all of the other candidates equally. 

To illustrate further the implications of Theo- 
rem 2, recall the two examples we cite earlier that 
violate the conditions of Theorem 1, and that do 
not yield equivalence among O,, O+, and O;. Since 
Theorem 2 presents a sufficient condition for 
equivalence, then it must be the case that these 
examples fail also to satisfy the symmetry condi- 
tion. First, with respect to the example for which 
0;(8)=co,{0), c>0, vf{0")£0,6*) (except for the 
cases of c=1 or o,@*)=0 and c=0). Hence, the 
election is not symmetric. (If c=1, of course, O, 
and O; are equivalent, since expected plurality and 
proportion of the expected vote are constant for 
all 6.) Second, with respect to the example for 
which 0,9) — 0;(8) = —c, c>0, since 0,9) = 0,6) +c, 
if c40, 0f6*) 0,6"). Hence, again the election is 
not symmetric. 

3. Statement and discussion of Theorem 3. It is 
apparent from the discussion in Section H that 
symmetry and strong symmetry are restrictive 
conditions. Furthermore, if these were necessary 
conditions for the equivalence of O; and Oz, then 
it would be reasonable to conclude that O, and O, 
are rarely equivalent in real elections. But, per- 
haps unfortunately, Theorem 2 establishes strong 
symmetry only as a sufficient condition for 
equivalence, and not as a necessary one. Hence, it 


is reasonable to ask if O, and O, are likely to be. 


equivalent if an election is neither strongly sym- 


metric nor even symmetric. We cannot now’ ° 
answer this question. But; we can offer one cir- © 
cumstance in which symmetry (the weaker condi-' 


tion) is necessary for equivalence. Specifically, 


THEOREM 3: If n=2, and if v0), i=1, 2, is every- 
where differentiable in 6;, then O, and Oz are 
equivalent for candidate i if and only if (i) the 
election is symmetric, or (if) O, and O, are 
equivalent to Oy for candidate i. 


This result does not prove that O, and O, are 
equivalent in all circumstances only if G) or (ii) 
holds. More than two candidates may compete or 
the objective function may not be everywhere dif- 
ferentiable in 8. We offer the conjecture, neverthe- 
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less, that except for unusual circumstances, this 
result can be generalized. Consequently, since 
symmetry and strong symmetry are restrictive 
conditions, and since it appears that O, and Oy, 
and O, and O; are equivalent only under equally 
restrictive conditions (e.g., turnout is constant), 
we offer the additional conjecture that O, and O, 
are not equivalent in most real elections. 


B. Equivalence and Nonequivalence for Oy, Os, 
and Og. 


The analysis in Section UI, Part A, rests on the 
assumption that the candidate acts as if he knows 
only the expected value, 0,(6), of each V;(@). To 
analyze a candidate’s strategic incentives from O,,, 
Os, and Os, though, requires some additional as- 
sumptions about the candidate’s forecast error— 
assumptions about the distribution of V;(@). Sup- 
pose, then, that candidates estimate V;(@) in ac- 
cordance with the usual stochastic assumptions of 
linear models. That is, let 


V:i) = 90,(8) + «i, 
and, 


ASSUMPTION Al: E(e;)=0, and e; is distributed in- 
dependently of 8.8 


4=21,2,---,n 


Al requires, for example, that the variance of e 
does not depend on o;(6). 

The following theorem is a straightforward im- 
plication of this assumption about forecast errors. 


THEOREM 4: If Al holds, O, is equivalent to O; and 
O; is equivalent to Os for candidate i. 


An important corollary to Theorem 4 is, 


. COROLLARY: If Al holds, maximizing expected 


plurality and maximizing the probability of win- 
ning in a plurality system are equivalent. 


.. , Maximizing expected plurality, O,, and maxi- 
`- mizing the probability of winning (A;=0 for O,) or 


the probability that plurality exceeds some other 


level appear to be intuitively appealing and seem- 


ingly distinct candidate goals; our earlier reference 


to Kramer is not unusual; if Al holds, though, 


' “One technical difficulty arises with this assump- 


tion because the dependent variables are proportions 
(of citizens) and, therefore, are bounded between 0 
and 1. And, for values of v,(@), etc., near 0 and 1, the 
error distribution must change so as not to exceed the 
bounds. A simple resolution of this problem is to ig- 
nore candidates whose expected vote is small and to 
assume that candidates cannot adopt strategies that 
guarantee them nearly all of the vote. In nearly all elec- 
tions, of course, the set of conceivable outcomes is 
considerably smaller than the set of theoretically possi- 
ble outcomes. In our theoretical models, then. we can 
simply restrict the candidates to this set and assume 
that Assumption 1 is satisfied over it. 
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they are equivalent goals.: Theorem 4 and its 
Corollary impose no conditions, moreover, on the 
context of election competition. Unlike the equiv- 
alence among O;, O:, and O; that Theorem 1 
identifies, Theorem 4 and its Corollary are inde- 
pendent of the zero-sum-like conditions in ex- 
pected vote. Unlike the equivalence between O, 
and O¢; that Theorems 2 and 3 identify, Theorem 4 
and its Corollary are indépendent of the strong 
symmetry and symmetry conditions. Theorem 4 
and its Corollary depend solely on the properties 
of the candidate’s forecast error. 

But, Theorem 4 does not identify an equiva- 
lence between objectives O; and O,: that is, Al is 
not sufficient to guarantee equivalence between 
maximizing proportion of the expected vote and 
maximizing the probability that proportion of the 
vote exceeds some level. The reasons are instruc- 
tive. 

The logic of Theorem 4 is that with A1, the dis- 
tributions (but not the means) of V0) and V6) — 
max;.i:{V@)} do not depend on @. Hence, the 
distributions of these random variables shift like 
rigid bodies as their means shift. A strategy that 
maximizes the means, therefore, also maximizes 
the probability that vote or plurality exceeds some 
level (e.g., there is no heteroscedasticity). Section 
IV offers a theorem (Theorem 5) whose proof 
demonstrates, however, that the variance and co- 
variance of the distribution of 


S VO) 


jml 


V ;(0) 


are functions of 6, even with A1. This can preclude 
equivalence between O: and Ox. 

It is possible, however, to establish equivalence 
between O, and O; with a different formulation of 
the candidate’s forecast error. That is, assume 
that the candidate does not estimate each V;(8), 
and does not use these estimates to calculate 
either proportion or probability that proportion 
exceeds some level. Assume, rather, that the can- 
didate estimates proportion directly. That is, in- 
stead of assuming that 


EZO 


jai 


V;(9) 


> [y+], 


j=} 


= [r:(0) + e] 
assume, rather, that 


V:(0) X V;(0) = Eo 


If the error term in this second expression, é; 


0) | +e. 


jm] 
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satisfies Al, then as in the proof of Theorem 4, 
the distribution of a candidate’s proportion of the 
vote shifts with its mean like a rigid adi, and O; 
and O; are equivalent. 

This discussion not only establishes a sufficient 
condition for equivalence, but also reveals that for 
certain objectives though not for others, the can- 
didate’s strategies are sensitive to how he estimates 
the election outcome. Whether a candidate esti- 
mates V,(9), - - - , Vn(@) to calculate plurality, for 
example, or estimates V(6)— max: {V0)} di- 
rectly, if he assumes that his error is distributed 
independently of 0, then O, and O, are equivalent. 
Thus, the candidate’s model for plurality (and, of 
course, for vote) does not affect the location of 
equilibrium strategies. If the candidate’s objective 
is to maximize the probability that his proportion 
of the vote exceeds some level, then the model 
that he adopts can affect the location of equi- 
librium strategies. 


IV. Weakening Al, an Alternative Definition 
of Equivalence, and the Effect of 
Attitudes Toward Risk 


A. Weakening Assumption Al 


That maximizing expected plurality can be 
equivalent strategically to maximizing the prob- 
ability of winning (Corollary to Theorem 4) may 
cause some surprise: as we show in the Introduc- 
tion, objectives O, and O, often ure thought to be 
different assumptions about candidates and their 
election goals. Perhaps this intuitive supposition 
arises because Al appears to assume away the 
very reason for differentiating between O, and O4; 
namely, as in Kramer’s example, if e; is not dis- 
tributed independently of 6, candidates might 
have to choose between “conservative” strategies 
that yield reliable pluralities, and “risky” strat- 
egies that offer the promise of a great plurality 
along with the danger of profound failure. Note 
that it is this possibility—-that the degree of risk 
depends on the candidate’s proportion of ex- 
pected vote—that precludes extending Theorem 4 
directly to include O, and Os. 

To illustrate and explore these possibilities 
further, suppose that two candidates compete in a 
plurality system election, and assume that the 
variance of their estimates of V,(@)— V.(6) violates 
Al: it increases as the absolute value of p,(@) 
— (6) increases. Letting f denote the density of 
V6) — V0), we see that Figure 1 is a possible il- 
lustration of this example. 

It appears, then, that with this dependence of the 
variance on the mean (in violation of Al), maxi- 
mizing expected plurality and maximizing the 
probability of winning are not equivalent objec- 
tives, That is, using O; candidate 1 prefers 0” to 0’; 
using O,, he prefers & to 8”. 
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Figure 1 

The shaded region of Figure 1 denotes the proba- 

bility that candidate 1 loses the election given 6” (i.e., 

Pr [V(0')— V0") <0]); the hatched region denotes 

the probability that candidate 1 loses given @ (ie. 

Pr[V¥,(@)— V2(8)<0]). Clearly, even though 6” gives 

candidate 1 a higher expected plurality than does @, 

his probability of losing is greater with 0” than with 
6’, i.e., 


Pr[Vi(0"") — V2(6’") < 0] 
> PrlVi(0") — V2(8’) < 0]. 


But, the conclusion that any violation of Al 
results in non-equivalence is unwarranted: it is 
possible to demonstrate that these two objectives 
can remain equivalent under a different set of as- 
sumptions, namely, f(V:@)—V-(@)) is symmetric 
about its mean, 4;=0, and the election is sym- 
metric. From the definition of equilibrium, equiv- 
alence requires that 


11(6*) — 2(0*) > 01(6) — 22(6) 
= Pr[Vi(6*) — V2(6") > 0] 
> Pr[Vi(6) — V2(8) > 0), 


for all @=(6;, 6). Suppose the election is sym- 
metric, in which case, 0,(0*)— 0.(6*) = 0, and, from 


(2) 


the symmetry of f, Pr[Vi(@*)— V6") >0] =1/2. 
Thus, (2) becomes, 
0 > v0) — v0 
> (0) — v:(0) (3) 


4 1/2 > Pr[Vi(@) — Vs(6) > 0], 
which is simply an essential property of symmetric 
densities. Therefore, if the forecast error is dis- 
tributed symmetrically, and if the election is sym- 
metric, then (2) is satisfied and the conclusion of 
the Corollary to Theorem 4 holds, even with the 
violation of A1. 

This example shows that A1 is not a necessary 
condition for equivalence between the pairs of ob- 
jectives O, and O,, O: and Os, and O, and Ox. 
Indeed we can offer an alternative to Theorem 4. 
Let Af denote the minimax value of the election 
game to candidate i if he adopts objectives O1, Og, 
or O; (in the previous example, \7 =0). Then, 
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THEOREM 5: Iff 0), - 
3 Da(0)), 


normal density te mean (71), - 

then for \;=M, 

(1) ifn=2, O, is equivalent to Os; 

(2) Oy is equivalent to Os in the special c case 
where forecast errors are small; 

(3) O; is equivalent to Ox. 


Theorem 5 establishes its equivalences even if 
the variance/covariance matrix of fis a function 
of 0. The condition that fis a multivariate normal 
density guarantees that V.(@), Vi(@)—V,@), and 


»3 V;(8) 


j=l 


V:(0) 


are distributed symmetrically about 0,6), 0:8) 


0;(8) bs v;(8) 
jml 


respectively. As the proof of Theorem 5 demon- 
strates, though, we can substitute for this assump- 
tion any alternative condition that yields this sym- 
metry property. 

Yet, Theorem 5 establishes equivalence be- 
tween objectives O, and O, only for the two- 
candidate case. This is because generally V:(0) 
— max; { V0) } is not symmetric for n>2, even 
if for all ji, V{0)—V,6) is symmetric. Indeed, 
for most reasonable assumptions about V,{@) 
— V6), the distribution of plurality for n> 2 does 
not yield an equivalence between objectives O: 
and O,. A restrictive exception to this conjecture 
occurs if candidate i knows with certainty his 
strongest competitor, say candidate x. If this con- 
dition holds, then plurality reduces to V6) 
— V0), and O, and O, are equivalent (for 
\:=Af) if this plurality is distributed symmetri- 
cally. 


B. An Alternative Definition of Equivalence 


The reader might have believed that Figure 1 
illustrates a counter-example to any equivalence 
between objectives O, and O, if A1 is not satisfied. 
And, since the generalization is intuitively plaus- 
ible, he might wonder where his intuition erred. 
At least one possible source of this error is that 
the reader had in mind a notion of equivalence 
unlike that of Definition 1. Specifically, consider 
this alternative definition of equivalence: 


DEFINITION 2: @’ and ġ” are equivalent objective 
functions for candidate i if when he prefers 0} to 
6)’ with ¢’, he prefers 05 to Of’ with ġ” and, if 
when he prefers 6 10 8% with ġ”, he prefers 9{ 
to OY with ġ”. 


To illustrate the distinction between Definitions 
1 and 2, suppose the electorate’s preferences are 
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distributed symmetrically and unimodally, so that 
if the candidates maximize expected plurality, 
then the mean is the spatial equilibrium. If the 
conditions of Theorems 1, 2, 4, or 5 are satisfied, 
and if we change the objective functions either to 
0O, or O,, then the mean remains the equilibrium. 
But, the theorems do not imply that tf we fix one 
candidate’s strategy at some point other than the 
mean, then an opponent’s strategy that best ex- 
ploits this vulnerability is the same for all objec- 
tive functions. Such an implication is correct only 
if the analysis holds for the second definition of 
equivalence. 

Clearly, Definition 2’ implies Definition 1, but 
the weaker definition (1) does not imply the 
stronger definition (2). Figure 1 illustrates that 
Definition 2 is stronger than 1: that example 
shows that objectives O, and O, are equivalent 
under Definition 1, but not under the stronger 
definition, Definition 2. This raises the possibility 
that those who believe that the equivalence of O, 
and O, is a counter-intuitive proposition have in 
mind, probably, a definition of equivalence more 
nearly corresponding to Definition 2 than to 
Definition 1. And, as the example demonstrates, 
this intuitive belief is correct if the variance of fis 
a function of the mean of f. 

Our substantial use of Definition 1 of equiva- 
lence, however, should not indicate that we con- 
sider alternative definitions uninteresting. We 
place an initial heavy reliance on Definition 1 be- 
cause spatial theories of electoral competition 
concern primarily the existence and location of 
equilibrium strategies. And, this study adumbrates 
several concerns of spatial theory. As we suggest 
earlier, however, such equilibria may not exist; 
the candidate may not expect his opponents to 
adopt equilibria that do exist; or, in reality, the 
opponents may fail to adopt their equilibrium 
strategies. Since these eventualities are possible, 
equivalences and nonequivalences established 
under Definition 2 are more appropriate for ascer- 
taining the strategic implications of alternative ob- 
jective functions. To begin inquiry in this area, we 
note simply that the proof of Theorem 4 demon- 
strates that Al is sufficient to render the appropri- 
ate objectives equivalent even for the stronger 
definition, Definition 2. 


C. Attitudes Toward Risk 

The preceding analysis represents elections as 
n-person, non-cooperative games and, in ac- 
cordance with the usual definitions, defines the 
players’ payoffs in terms of some measure of ex- 
pected vote. Yet, the theory of games does not 
defirie the players’ payoffs in terms of the physical 
commodities that they win, lose, or exchange (e.g., 
money, votes, etc.), but in terms of the players’ 
utilities for these commodities. Hence, a con- 
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sistent interpretation of the definition of candidate 
payoffs in terms of expected votes is: a candidate’s 
utility is linear in votes, plurality, or proportion of 
the vote." 

That utility is linear in these measures is the 
simplest assumption: typically, investigators use 
the linear utility function if the actual functional 
form of a person’s utility for a commodity (e.g., 
expected votes) is unknown. The players in most 
experimental games, for example, bargain for 
money, and a coalition’s payoff is the money that 
it can secure for its members.!® Similarly, classical 
microeconomic theory postulates that firms maxi- 
mize profit, which implies that a firm’s utility is 
linear with money. It. seems reasonable, conse- 
quently, to impose the linearity assumption in 
formal models of electoral processes: any science 
in its infancy should ascertain first the logical 
consequences of simple assumptions before it 
examines more complex ones, especially if there 
is no a priori reason for complexity. 

We can ascertain the sensitivity of certain 
equivalence findings to the assumption of linear 
utility, nevertheless, by examining a particular 
generalization. Specifically, consider the assump- 
tion that a candidate’s utility is any monotonically 
increasing function of vote, plurality, or propor- 
tion of the vote. That is, for example, instead of 
assuming that a candidate’s utility increases 
linearly with plurality, assume only that it in- 
creases: instead of assuming that O, is the maxi- 
mization of expected plurality, assume that it is 
the maximization of the expected utility of plu- 
rality, 


B[U(Vi(@) ~ max {V5(6)})]. 


It is simple to show that if the variances of a 
candidate’s estimates of vote, plurality, or propor- 
tion of the vote do not depend on @, then the 
equivalences that Theorems 1 and 2 establish con- 
tinue to hold. But, this independence condition is 
restrictive (especially if it involves O4). Therefore, 
in the likely event that the estimates are not inde- 
pendent of 6, then the theorems do not hold gen- 
erally. A brief example demonstrates this possi- 
bility. 

Suppose V (6) = 0, ()+4, V{0)= v{0)+e2, and 
& is independent of @ but e2 is not. Clearly, then, 


1A utility function, U, is linear in x if U(x) = 


- ax + b, such that a and b are constants and a is posi- 


tive. Note, then, that E(U(x}] = aE{x] + b, in which 
caso if we let a = 1 and b = 0, a person’s payoff, 
E[U(x)], equals E(x). Hence, the most general justifi- 
cation for denoting a person’s payoff by E(x) is to 
say that utility is linear in x. 

18 See, for example, William H. Riker and William 
James Zavoina, “Rational Behavior in Politics: Evidence 
from a Three Person Game,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 64 (March, 1970), 48-60 
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the two objectives—maximization of expected 
vote, O;, and maximization of expected utility of 
votes, Of—are equivalent for candidate 1. But, 
consider O, the maximization of expected plural- 
ity, and O{, the maximization of expected utility 
of plurality. Referring to Figure 2, suppose, first, 
that 6* = (67, 67) is an equilibrium under O,; sup- 
pose, second, that o,(8*) = 06") =0.5, «0, and 
e(6*) equals +0.1 with probability 1/2 and —0.1 
with probability 1/2 (thus, 0* yields candidate 1 a 
plurality of +0.1 with probability 1/2, and of 
—Q.1 with probability 1/2); and suppose, third, 
that for 0=(6,, 67), 0:0) =0.49, v(0)=0.51, a=0, 
and e,(@) equals +0.03 with probability 1/2 and 
— 0.03 with probability 1/2 (thus, 0 yields candi- 
date 1 a plurality of +-0.01 with probability 1/2 
and of —0.05 with probability 1/2). The variance 
of plurality is not a constant for this example. The 
variance for §* is [(—0.1}#*+(0.1)?]/2=0.01; the 
variance for 6 is [(—0.03)*+(0.03)*]/2 = 0.0009. 


4U(.01)+4U(—.05) 







4U(.1)—4U(—.1) 


a i TT iit Cer eink mI 
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Figure 2, 


Observe that as Figure 2 illustrates, 
O = ,(6*) — oL9*) > v(0) — o0) = —0.02, 


but that 
E[U(Vi(@*) — ¥2(6*))] 
= 9U(—0.1) + 3U(0.1) 
< E[U(Vi(6) — V.(6))] 
= £U(—0.05) + 40(0.01). 


If we calculate expected payoffs with linear utility 
functions for this example, then 6* satisfies the 
equilibrium condition; if we calculate expected 
payoffs with a nonlinear utility function, how- 
ever, then ĝ* fails to satisfy the equilibrium condi- 
tion. Hence, O; is not equivalent to O{. Yet, since 
O: is equivalent to O4, the conditions of Theorem 
J are not sufficient to establish equivalence be- 
tween Of and O§. 

The logic of our example is thus: since the vari- 
ance of fis a function of the mean of f, the candi- 
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date associates different degrees of risk with dif- 
ferent expected outcomes; by assuming that the 
candidate’s utility over the outcomes is concave 
(as in Figure 2), we assume that he is risk averse; 
therefore, he trades the expectation of a greater 
plurality (with high risk) for the expectation of a 
lesser plurality (with low risk),!° 

The implication of our example is that if we 
violate either the assumption of constant variance 
or the assumption of linear utility, then we cannot 
guarantee that objectives are equivalent, without 
the imposition of other constraints. Here, though, 
we can do no more than identify this problem as 
an opportunity—an opportunity to explain dif- 
ferences in the strategic choices candidates make. 


V. Implications and Conclusions 


We suggest briefly, throughout the preceding 
discussion, that the election goals a candidate 
adopts may have many sources: e.g., the candi- 
date’s information, his competitive environment, 
and formal election law. We elaborate here on 
these possibilities by organizing our discussion 
around the appropriate election system and ob- 
serving variations of information, competitive en- 
vironment, and custom within each system. We 
conclude with brief discussions of the implica- 
tions of our analysis for election theory. 


A. Goal Sources within Plurality Election Systems 


1. Information, Consider, for purposes of sim- 
plicity, a two-candidate, winner-take-all election. 
As we suggest earlier, O1, maximizing expected 
plurality, is a reasonable candidate objective for 
such an election. Assume, though, that the candi- 
date’s information about the effects of his strategy 
does not reveal completely the relationships 
among his strategy, his opponent’s strategy, and 
the votes each candidate can expect to receive. 

First, the candidate’s information might include 
only reaction to his strategy, which might take 
the form of the amount of campaign contributions 
he receives, the number of people who attend his 
public appearances, and even the number of 
people who recognize him. Such a candidate, with 
little or no information about his opponent’s 
fortunes, might use O3, expected vote maximiza- 
tion, as a surrogate for expected plurality maxi- 
mization. 

Second, the candidate’s information might be’ 
“better” in the sense that newspaper polls indicate 
partially the electorate’s response to both candi- 
dates’ strategies. Yet, this information reports 
only the respective proportions of the expected 

* For a general discussion of risk acceptance and 
risk aversion in a different context, as well as for a 
spatial analysis of citizens’ attitudes toward risk, see 
Kenneth A. Shepsle, “The Strategy of Ambiguity: Un- 


certainty and Electoral Competition,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 555-568. 
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vote the candidates can expect to receive. Hence, 
O, maximizing proportion of the expected vote, 
is a reasonable surrogate for maximizing expected 
plurality. 

Finally, the candidate might use sophisticated 
polling techniques to measure in depth the elec- 
torate’s response to his and his opponent’s strat- 
egies. Here O,, plurality maximization itself, is a 
reasonable goal to postulate. 

Clearly, then, the form a candidate’s information 
assumes can be an important determinant of his 
election goul. Should we inquire about the source 
of information, though, we cannot be as sanguine. 
We offer the conjecture, nevertheless, that con- 
stituency characteristics might influence the na- 
ture of the candidate’s information: some research 
indicates that candidates for more “important” 
offices use polls more heavily than others. “Im- 
portance” in this sense, appears to be a function 
of constituency size (e.g., Senate v. House) and 
urbanization; additionally, incumbents from 
“safe seats” use polls less frequently than others. 
Similarly, newspapers conduct polls for some 
(e.g., important) elections and not for others.?° 
Thus, we can imagine some candidates for minor 
offices maximizing expected vote; other candi- 
dates for more important offices using newspaper 
polls and maximizing proportion of the expected 
vote; and still other candidates for major offices 
using their own complete polls and maximizing 
expected plurality. 

Even if all other constituency characteristics 
(e.g., preferences) are identical, if information 
varies, then goals might vary. If the goals are not 
equivalent, moreover, we can expect to find varia- 
tions in strategy (including policy positions) for 
which we cannot otherwise account. 

2. Sequential elections. Beyond variations of in- 
formation, we can postulate a number of varia- 
tions in the candidate’s strategic environment that 
prompt the adoption of different goals. Specifi- 
cally, consider a candidate who must win more 
than one election (e.g., a primary and general elec- 
tion) to win office in a plurality system. We can 
divide his problem, perhaps artificially, in three 
sequential time segments. 

First, to make a “respectable showing,” to 
“scare off” marginal opposition, and to give his 


™For a discussion of information sources and of 
polling by candidates, see John W. Kingdon, Candidates 
for Office: Beliefs and Strategies (New York: Random 
House, 1968), pp. 90-93. See also a series of articles 
devoted to polling in campaigns, in Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 17 (Spring, 1973). They include: Morris 
Janowitz, “Political Polling,” 1-2; Louis Harris, “Polls 
and Politics in the United States,” 3-8; Mark Abrams, 
“Public Opinion Polls and Political Parties,” 9-18; and 
Martin Meadows, “Public Opinion Polls and the 1961 
Philippine Election,” 19-27. These references support 
our conjectures in a limited manner. 
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party the impression that his candidacy is viable, 
the office seeker might devote the pre-primary 
phase of his campaign to maximizing support 
among a limited group of activists. These people 
contribute time, money, and endorsements: 
among these activists, the candidate might adopt 
strategies that would maximize expected vote. 

Second, to continue the respectability and vi- 
ability of his campaign in the primary phase of his 
candidacy, the office seeker might adopt strategies 
to maximize his proportion of the expected pri- 
mary vote. The incentive to adopt O; derives here 
from three sources: first, the presence of many 
candidates might cloud the meaning of expected 
plurality; second, and more important, the party 
leaders seem to regard proportion as more im- 
portant in contests of several elections with dif- 
ferent winners; third, referring to information 
variations, the primaries are reported in propor- 
tion, as are the polls that predict the results. 

Third, should information be sufficient, it is 
reasonable to assume that in the general election 
phase of his campaign, the candidate seeks elec- 
tion strategies to maximize his expected plurality. 
As our discussion of information suggests, this is 
true especially of major contests: those that have 
primary elections to begin with. 

Even should the preferences and goals of all 
three groups coincide—those in the pre-primary, 
primary, and general election phases of the cam- 
paign—ceteris paribus, if the contests in each cam- 
paign phase are not symmetric, or are not zero- 
sum-like in expected vote, then the candidate has 
nonequivalent objectives in different phases of his 
campaign.” Hence, his policy positions can 
change in a relatively short period of time, inde- 
pendent of the preferences of the electorates. 

3. Quotas. While information and the sequen- 
tial nature of many contests may affect the candi- 
date’s choice of goals, the presence of some 
quota-like level can affect this choice also. Unlike 
information and elections in sequence, however, 
quotas involve variations in À. 

The first such quota, of course, is Oa, maximiz- 
ing the probability that plurality exceeds some 
level, A. And, usually, we set this level at A=0, as 
we suggest earlier, to represent winning in plural- 
ity system elections. Several other levels of A for 
O,and Os as well as O, might emerge, though, and 
we should consider them. 


t For a discussion of the effects on a strategy if party 
members and the electorate hold dissimilar preferences 
and goals, see Peter H. Aranson and Peter C. Ordes- 
hook, “Spatial Strategies for Sequential Elections,” 
and James Coleman, “The Positions of Political Parties 
in Elections,” in Probability Models of Collective De- 
cision Making, ed. Richard G. Niemi and Herbert F. 
Weisberg (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1972), 
pp. 298—357. 
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First, suppose a Republican mayorality candi- 
date in an overwhelmingly Democratic city be- 
lieves that he has no chance to win the election. 
But, the candidate’s reason for running is not to 
win the mayorality race: he seeks his party’s 
gubernatorial nomination in the next election. He 
knows that if he can come closer to his Demo- 
cratic mayorality opponent than any previous Re- 
publican, the nomination is his. Perhaps statewide 
offices are closely contested; if the candidate can 
demonstrate to Republican party leadership that 
he can attract more Democrats than any preceed- 
ing Republican nominee, then he wins the guber- 
natorial nomination. Finally, suppose that the 
smallest Democratic mayoral plurality is 50,000 
votes of an electorate of 1,000,000. Thus, the Re- 
publican candidate might seek to maximize, 


50,000 


(8) = Pr | Vie) — V;(6) > — ——— | + 
B18) = Pr | Vi) -V > — oo. 

Theorem 3 and its Corollary state that if Al 
holds, the Republican adopts identical strategies 
if he maximizes expected plurality, maximizes the 
probability of winning (A;=0), or maximizes the 
probability of coming within 50,000 votes of his 
opponent. This equivalence between O, and O, 
suggests that candidates who expect to lose can 
adopt strategies identical to those whose projec- 
tions are not so dire. Conversely, if A1 fails to 
hold, or if \;>£7, then the quota level can create 
strategic variation. 

Second, we observe that it is the custom of 
presidential nomination candidates to set some 
proportion of the vote in primary elections below 
which their chances for nomination are ‘‘de- 
railed,” and above which, as we mention earlier, 
their “showing is respectable.” We note, also, that 
such goals find expression in vote proportion, 
rather than in vote or plurality, perhaps because 
people can grasp meaning from vote proportion 
more easily than from raw vote. We do not know 
if such figures are meaningful or if they are largely 
for public consumption. We speculate, neverthe- 
less, that to the extent that these figures have 
meaning, candidates who publish them operate in 
accordance with Os and A; is the candidate’s mini- 
mum per cent. Stated differently, the candidate 
who says, “I need 35 per cent of the vote to stay in 
the race,” maximizes the probability that A; >.35.% 

If Os, maximizing proportion of the expected 


™ There is the additional possibility, given the Demo- 
cractic party’s proportional representation allocations 
of convention seats, that a Democratic presidential 
nomination candidate will adjust A; depending on the 
number of his already committed delegates, his expec- 
tations for future primaries, and the numerical strength 
of a state delegation. We thank Edwin Fogelman for 
pointing out this possibility to us. 
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vote, and Os, maximizing the probability that 
proportion exceeds some level, are equivalent— 
i.e., if the candidate’s forecast error in proportion 
meets the conditions of Al—then the level of A 
has no strategic significance. If, however, O: and 
Os; are not generally equivalent, or if they are 
equivalent only for a specific value of à (as in 
Theorem 5), then the candidate’s strategy might 
vary with the objective he adopts, as well as with 
the value he assigns to À. 

Third, precinct leaders, ward leaders, and even 
local office seekers might adopt strategies to maxi- 
mize Os, the probability that vote exceeds some 
level. This goal can have a raison d'être from the 
demands of party leaders who establish vote 


quotas in each district, if the leaders believe that 


meeting such quotas can generate levels of success 
sufficient to vanquish any statewide opposition. 

Alternatively, the leader of a slate may set such 
a level for himself, knowing that the coattails ef- 
fect is great enough to bring his party widespread 
victories. And, as with the preceding examples of 
quotas, the form of the candidate’s forecast error 
and, therefore, the equivalence or nonequivalence 
of O; and O; can affect the strategy the candidate 
adopts.” l 


B. Goal Sources within Proportional Representa- 
tion Election Systems 


We offer the conjecture that many of the same 


"influences on goal selection that operate in plurality 


election systems operate also in proportional repre- 
sentation election systems. First, limitations on a 
party’s information can dictate its election goals. 
Second, primary contests to ‘make the party list” 
can generate different goals for the party’s candi- 
dates at different phases of their pursuit of office. 
Third, the exploitation of geographic (regional) 
strengths and weaknesses might compel the 
setting of levels of success by vote in identifiable 


“areas. Hence we cannot say, simply, that ‘‘plural- 


ity election candidates do this and proportional 
representation election candidates do that.” Ad- 
ditionally, we can isolate sources of goal varia- 
tions in proportional representation systems that 
are not present unambiguously in plurality sys- 
tems. 

1. Formal and informal rules. A minor rule that 
is present in most proportional representation sys- 
tems is the exclusion clause (Sperrklausel), which 
sets a proportion of the vote each party must win 
to receive parliamentary representation. Though 
the “law of cubic proportions” seems to have a 


3 Summarily, we observe that candidates who maxi- 
mize according to O,, Oa or O, might adopt one or 
another of these goals because of the information or 
sequential election effects we discuss previously. Here, 
we see the acute importance of finding nonequivalences 
as well as equivalences among election goals. 
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similar effect in legislatures drawn from single- 
member districts, the exclusion clause is a formal 
requirement. Clearly, major parties need not con- 


sider the threshold percentage (though they act as 


if they do if, for example, Os and O; are equiva- 
lent). Minor parties close to the threshold propor- 
tion, though, must be cognizant of their precari- 
ous situation; if O: and O; are not equivalent, the 
level of the exclusion clause creates an incentive, 


ceteris paribus, for minor parties to adopt strat- . 


egies that differ from those of larger parties that 
maximize proportion of the expected vote. If Al 
holds, or if Theorem 5 applies, then the exclusion 
clause has no strategic implications and, ceteris 
paribus, we cannot distinguish the parties by vir- 
tue of their size. 

A second and more important variation in the 
adoption of goals derives from the nature of ex- 
tralegal coalition formation rules. If, for example, 
government coalitions contain traditionally the 
party with the greatest number of seats (as in 
Israel or Chile), we can expect the major parties to 
seek strategies that maximize either their expected 
plurality, or the probability that their plurality is 
greater than zero. 

2. Competitive environment. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the goals of party members in pro- 
portional representation systems focus on propor- 
tion rather than plurality. To offer one illustration 
of this focus, consider such an election and sup- 
pose, further, that a government consists of a ma- 
jority coalition of legislative parties and that an 
undistorted proportional representation formula 
operates, mapping directly from proportion of the 
vote to proportion of the legislative seats. A party, 
then, adopting O;, might set \;=1/2, which is to 
say that it seeks strategies that maximize the prob- 
ability that it governs alone. 

Hence, O; can represent the goal of maximizing 
the probability of maintaining a parliamentary 
majority. Similarly, a party whose leaders believe 
that it has no chance to capture a legislative ma- 
jority, might satisfice by seeking to maximize 
simply the probability that it retains as many 
seats as it holds currently. If s; equals the number 
of seats it holds currently, and if S equals the 
total number of seats in the legislature, then, for 
the satisficing party, A;=5;/S. Paralleling our dis- 
cussion of the strategic effects of the exclusion 
clause, if O, and O; are equivalent goals for all 
values of à, parties that seek to maximiz2 the 
probability of a legislative majority and satisficing 
parties are strategically indistinguishable. If, how- 
ever, the party leaders’ estimate of proportion de- 
rives from estimates of each v;(0) (.e., proportion 
generally is not distributed independently of 8) 
and if \;Af, then we can expect to find real stra- 
tegic differences between the satisficing and maxi- 


mizing parties. 
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C. Conclusions 


The preceding conjectural exercise reminds us 
again of Froman’s observation that, “campaign 
strategies . . . vary considerably, depending upon 
the personal motivations and purposes of the 
parties and candidates.” Yet in spite of the 
abundance of possible “motivations and pur- 
poses” (i.e., objectives), there are at least two im- 
portant conclusions we can draw from the pre- 
ceding discussion. 

First, we conclude that there is no unambiguous 


‘ relationship between a given election system on 


the one hand and campaign objectives and strat- 
egies (leading to public policy) on the other hand. 
Indeed, differences in campaign goals and strate- 
gies appear to be as much a product of variations 
of information and competitive environment as 
they are a product of the structure of a given elec- 
tion system. 

Clearly, for example, if our conjectures about 
the determinants of candidate objectives are cor- 
rect, then we can expect frequently to find two 
candidates in vastly different election systems us- 
ing identical objective functions. That is, for exam- 
ple, we can expect to find any of our six objective 
functions in use either in proportional representa- 
tion elections or in plurality elections. And, we 
can attribute differences in objectives that do oc- 
cur to varying levels of information, quotas, 
sequential procedures, and stupidity. 

Just as clearly, even if candidates do adopt 
different objectives for different election systems, 
this analysis shows that these objectives might be 
equivalent, in which case we cannot attribute stra- 
tegic variations to variations in election laws. 
Rather, the analysis shows that equivalence and 
nonequivalence among these objectives are the 
result not of the election system but of such vari- 
ables as election symmetry, the characteristics of 
forecast errors, and the levels of expectations and 
quotas. Again, even if different systems do lead to 
the adoption of different objective functions, 
other factors may enter, thus negating any varia- 
tions in strategic incentive (e.g., policy advocacy) 
we might otherwise attribute to the differences in 
election systems. 

This conclusion is not as depressing as it may 
seem. We do not argue that the strategic (and 
hence, policy) implications of a given election sys- 
tem or rule are indeterminate. Rather, we argue 
that political scientists have just begun to under- 
stand these implications. Such an understanding, 
furthermore, requires a knowledge of many other 
things besides the abstract election system con- 
sidered in vacuo. 


“See Lewis A. Froman, Jr., “A Realistic Approach 
to Campaign Strategies and Tactics,” in The Electoral 
Process, ed. Jennings and Ziegler, p. 2. 
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Second, we conclude that the analysis of elec- 
tions per se (e.g., spatial theory), as well as the 
study of constituency influence on legislators may 
use assumptions that do not permit simple in- 
ferences to real world choices. This study shows 
for example, that the results of earlier formal 
models of electoral competition are more nearly 
general than we might have supposed if certain 
(restrictive) assumptions are satisfied. It shows, 
also, that nonequivalence among campaign ob- 
jectives may limit generality considerably. Hence, 
_ further analysis must proceed with care in treating 

these objectives and the relevant equivalences. 
Similarly, the analysis of constituency influences 
on a legislator assumes implicitly that the legisla- 
tor seeks to maximize some electoral outcome. 
But, the functional form of that outcome may af- 
fect profoundly the legislator’s voting choices in 
the legislature. Hence, some care in specifying the 
legislator’s objective is necessary. 

Appendix 

Proof of Theorem 1: Let 6*=(6f, 0f,-°-, 6%) 
and 6=(6:, &, - - - , #). In accordance with foot- 
note 6, it is sufficient to show that, regardless of 
the objectives of other candidates: (1) if 6* is an 
equilibrium for candidate 1 under O,, it is an 
equilibrium under O, and O,, (2) if @* is an equi- 
librium under Oy, it is an equilibrium under O, 
and O, and (3) if 6* is an equilibrium under O,, it 
is an equilibrium under O, and O». Stated differ- 
ently, we must show that 


(1) (A1) = (A2), (A3) 
(2) (A2) = (A1), (A3) 
(3) (A3) = (A1), (A2) 
where 
vı(0*) > 0,(8) (A1) 
n3(6*) — maz 0;(6*) > (8) — a v;(6) (A2) 


n / EnO / Dn. (3) 
First, observe that, 


af Eu- ux 


jml 


so that proportion of the vote is monotonically 
increasing with 


2 2, Uy. 


Jet 
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That is, proportion and 
PB “j 


n / 
Jl 


are equivalent-{A4)} is equivalent to (A3) where 


n EnO Del (a4 
1 jl 


(1) From (A1) and from the conditions (a) and 
(b) of T1, 0,(6*) <00), j>4i, Thus, 


max v,(@*) < max 2,(6) 
J v5 j vl 


and 


2 1j(6*) < Dd) o), 
jmál jl 
and (A2) and (A3) clearly hold. 

(2) Suppose that (A2)+}(A1), i.e., suppose that 
0,(6*) <0,(6). Then for (A2) to hold, it must be the 
case that max ;.; 0,(6*) <maxys: 0,6) which means 
that for at least one j, 0,(6*)<0,(@). From condi- 
tion (c) of the theorem, however, this implies that 
p(8*)>v,(6) which contradicts our supposition. 
Thus, o,(@*)>0,(6), i.e., (A2)=(Al). That (A2) 
= A3) follows now from the fact that (A2)=(A1) 
=(A3). 

(3) Suppose that (A3)=4(A1), i.e., suppose that. 
0,(8*) <0,@). Then for (A3) to hold, it must be the 
case that 


2 748) < 2, 04(8) 
jl 


jæi 


which means that for at least one j, 0,{6*)<0,(6). 
But again, from condition (c) this implies that 
v,(6")> 0,0) which contradicts our supposition. 
Thus, 0,(6*)>0,(@), i.e., (A3)=9(Al). That (A3) 
={A2) follows from the fact that (A3)=(Al) 
=(A2). 

Proof of Theorem 2: Considering candidate 1 
and assuming that @* is an equilibrium strategy, 
if the election is symmetric, and if ¢:=O,, 

n6) — y) = 0, 7 = 2,3,-+-,m 
Thus, for a candidate who maximizes expected 
plurality, (A2) becomes 


0 > 0,(0) — max { 0;(8) } (A5) 
jml 


Similarly, if &* is an equilibrium strategy pair with 
$1 O, and if the election is symmetric 


for alli 


È 0,(6*) = 1/n 


jal 


0;(6*) 
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Thus, for a candidate who maximizes proportion 
of the expected vote, (A3) becomes 


n> nO | So, (A6) 


jul 


We now show, in accordance with footnote 6, 
that if 6* satisfies (A6), it satisfies (A5), i.e., if @* is 
an equilibrium for a candidate who maximizes 
proportion of the expected vote, it is an equi- 
librium for a candidate who maximizes expected 
plurality, ceteris paribus. First, dropping the argu- 
ment @ since it is carried throughout, we can write 


from (A6) 

7 n n 

->u/ Ey=n/ a+ Du], 

7 j=l jen? 
But, since 
Dy / E + > J 

Jas 
> n/[vn + (n — 1) maxvy;], 
J xl 

then clearly 


1 
(A6) > - > v [04 + (n — 1) max 2,| 
n 


= 1 + (n — 1) maxy; > m 
= — (n — 1) vn + (n — 1) maxz; > 0 


=> 0, — max 1; < 0 => (A5) 


or simply, (A6)=(A5). We now show that if the 
election is strongly symmetric and if 6* satisfies 
(A5), 0* satisfies (A6). Clearly we can reverse our 
previous steps and show that 


1 
(A5) =- > v:/ [v + (n — 1) max oy]. 
n jml 


Note now that if 0=0,= -- - =p,—the funda- 
mental property of a strongly symmetric election 
—then 


(n — 1) maxo; = >> n. 


J xl jm? 


Thus, (A5)={A6) and our proof is complete. 
Proof of Theorem 3: That 0* = (07, 02) is an equi- 
librium for O,, for candidate i requires that 


ðv:(ð 


n er ea 


ET) 
— it — p = 
a8; a 30; a0; 
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for 8=0*. Similarly, for @* to be an equilibrium 
for Oz for candidate i requires that 


ð | v;(6) | 
36; Ly;(6) — (0) 


ði 8 ov;(@ 
O oO _ 
06; 06; 


for 08 =0*. To prove necessity (only if), suppose the 
election is not symmetric, i.e., 0,(0*) 0,{6*). Then, 
excluding the degenerate case of v,(6*) =0,(0")=0; 
(A7) and (A8) are satisfied only if du,(@)/d6;=0 for 
6=6* (in which case 00,@)/08;, 6=@* must also 
equal zero). But this condition implies that O, and 
O, are equivalent to O, for candidate 7. Thus, if 
the election is not symmetric, O, and O; are equiv- 
alent only if O, and O: are equivalent to Os. Sup- 
pose now that O, and O, are not equivalent to O; 
(i.e., 00(0)/06;0 for 0=0*). Then clearly (A7) 
and (A8) can be satisfied simultaneously at 6=6* 
only if 0,(@*)=0,6*). Thus, if O, and Ozare not 
equivalent to O;, O, and O3 are equivalent only if 
the election is symmetric. 

The sufficiency of (i) follows from Theorem 2 
since 2-candidate symmetric elections are also 
strongly symmetric. The sufficiency of (11)—Aas- 
suming that second order conditions are appropri- 
ately satisfied—follows simply from the fact that 
if we substitute 0V;/d6;=0 in (A7) and (A8), 
both expressions reduce to the same condition, 
OV (0) /06;=0, 0=6*. 

Proof of Theorem 4: Assume that X(@) is a ran- 
dom variable, where X(6)=x(@)+e and E[X(@)] 
= x(6). Clearly, the theorem follows if, when x(6) is 
either n,(6) or od) — maX; {0{0)}, the following 
implication is true. 


x (6) > «(0)=>Pr[X (6) >A] >Pr[XO’) >A] 


where 6” and @’ are any two strategy vectors. 
(Note also that if this implication is true, Theorem 
4 holds for both definitions of equivalence since 
06” is not presumed to be an equilibrium.) Note 
now that if X(@) — x(@) is distributed independently 
of @, i.e., if only the mean of the distribution of 
X() varies with 0 (assumption A1), an increase in 
x(6) implies and is implied by an increase in the 
probability that the random variable X(@) exceeds 
some constant value. For X(6)=V;(@)—for objec- 
tives O, and O,—the Theorem is obviously true. 
To establish equivalence between O; and O; it is 
sufficient to point out that 


E[max {V;(0)}] = max {0,(6)} 
so that 
V,(6) — max {VO} m= v:(8) — max {a0} 
jøi jæi 


(A8) 





= 0;(8) 0, 
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is distributed independently of 0 under A1. 

Proof of Theorem 5: Consider the random vari- 
able X(0) = x(0)-+ (0), where ELX@)]=x(@). What 
we wish to prove is that 


x(0*) > 2(6) <> Pr[X(6*) > x(6*)| 
> Pr[X(0) > x(6*)| 


where X(@) is either vote, plurality, or proportion 
of the vote. Assume first that X(@) is distributed 
symmetrically about its mean, x(@). Then clearly, 
Pr[ X(6*) > x6") |=1/2. The implication = follows 
now since, if x(@*) is greater than or equal to the 
mean of X(8), x(@), and if the distribution of X(@) 
is symmetric about its mean, Pr[X(6)>x(6*)] 
<1/2. The implication = follows with a similar 
argument. . 

Clearly, now, if X(@)=V,(@), X(@) is distributed 
symmetrically if f(V¥i,---:, Va) is multivariate 
normal. Similarly, X(@)=Vd)—V,8) is dis- 
tributed symmetrically since the sum (or differ- 
ence) of two jointly normally distributed variables 
is normal, For proportion of the vote, note that 


V (6) 1;(0) + € 


ov) SaO o 


jml just jmi 
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v:(@) €i 2 0;(8) — v:(0) 2 Ej 
2 0;(8) | 3 “| 


+o[d (Zs) | 


by the Taylor series expansion. If 
e; and > Ej 


jmi 


are jointly normal (the assumption of the theo- 
rem), the second terrn of this expression is normal 
and hence symmetric. Thus, using the linear ap- 
proximation, proportion is distributed symmetri- 
cally. 
With respect to our failure to include O; and O; 
in Theorem 4, however, note that even if all e's are 
independent of 6, the second term of the previous 
expression is not independent of 0. And this term 
is the stochastic variable of the linear approxima- 
tion. Thus, A1 is not in general sufficient to estab- 
lish equivalence between O; and Os. 


Helvétius and the Roots of the “Closed” Society* 


BLAIR CAMPBELL 
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“We have found happiness,” say the last men, and 
they blink thereby. [Thus Spake Zarathustra] 


Contemporary scholars, alarmed by the ero- 
sion of personal liberties in the twentieth cen- 
tury, have turned increasingly to the past, 
seeking to identify the origins of the manipula- 
tive state. The problem is not, of course, sus- 
ceptible of facile isolation, either geographical- 
ly or intellectually. All modern nations, includ- 
ing the most liberal, have evinced an attenua- 
tion of the belief that the individual is possessed 
of an inviolable realm of private experience, 
a dimension of selfhood with which society 
and the state must not interfere. And the 
reasons for this decline are far too complex to 
fall within the competency of a single disci- 
pline—indeed, it is a problem that has exer- 
cised virtually all the social sciences as well as 
the humanities. But some students of intel- 
lectual history, inspired by Karl Popper and 
J. L. Talmon, have tended to ignore both the 
pervasiveness and the complexity of this trend, 
attributing it almost exclusively to an intel- 
lectual style: a specific set of doctrines or a 
mentality. Instead of viewing the problem of 
increasing political manipulation as a rampant 
force, they confine it to one of two polar 
sociopolitical models. On the one hand, there 
is the “closed” or “totalitarian” society which 
embodies all the repugnant qualities of mod- 
ernity; it is here that the hapless individual 
has surrendered his liberty, his very identity, to 
a Big Brother. The other model, the British- 
inspired “open” or “liberal” society, embodies 
all those values on behalf of which we protest 
against Big Brother: a maximum of personal lib- 
erty combined with the utmost veneration for 


* I am deeply indebted to the referees of this Review, 
both for their superb criticism and their many useful 
suggestions (including the title). 

1 Kari R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, 
2 vols. (New York: Harper & Row, 1963), and J. J. 
Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961). Popper and Talmon 
are by no means unique in their approach. For other 
studies in the same vein, see T. L. Thorson’s Plato: 
Totalitarian or Democrat? (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963), John W. Chapman's Rousseau—Totali- 
tarian or Liberal? (New York: AMS Press, 1968). 
Chapman’s book includes a résumé of the literature 
concerning Rousseau’s putative totalitarian leanings. 
Also see Hans Kelsen’s “Absolutism and Relativism 
in Philosophy and Politics,” in What is Justice? And 
edt Essays (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1957). 


individuality, and a pragmatic, humane concep- 
tion of politics, Since Taimon and Popper view 
these models as having their source in ideas 
rather than social forces, their main concern 
is to isolate the doctrines that have engendered 
them: to distinguish a totalitarian style of 
thinking from its liberal. counterpart. 

Talmon and Popper disagree concerning the 
details of these two styles of thinking, and thus 
it is a simple matter to dispatch a number of 
their claims by a process of mutual cancella- 
tion.? But such criticism lacks force, for in 
tacitly accepting their framework, it sidetracks 
the crucial question: whether speculation about 
human affairs is governed by an inexorable 
logic of political consequences; whether there 
exist certain broad perspectives or orientations 
~—certain ‘paradigms’—which impel men willy- 
nilly to pathological.extremes in their politi- 
cal views, apart from individual intention or 
historical circumstance. 

It will be my purpose in this essay to sug- 
gest that Talmon and Popper provide an er- 
roneous answer to this question. Helvétius is 
uniquely appropriate for my task, since he is 
indubitably one of the most manipulative of 
thinkers in his conception of politics, Other 
putative totalitarian ideologists have been vin- 
dicated, but Helvétius was so explicit in re- 
pudiating the ideal of individual autonomy as 
to be indefensible. His own contemporaries 
were as repelled by his views as is Talmon.’ 
Furthermore, Helvétius brings a systematic or 
comprehensive perspective into his political 
speculation. Thus his example provides us with 


2 Talmon, for instance, describes the totalitarian 
mentality as ultra-rationalist (Origins, p. 4), whereas 
for Popper it is irrational (Open Society, I, 167). 
Similarly, Talmon contrasts the empirical method of 
liberal society with the totalitarian penchant for deal- 
ing in abstractions (Origins, pp. 2-4). Popper, on the 
other hand, suggests that the “closed” mentality is quite 
compatible with scientific empiricism (Open Society, 
I,.162) and attributes abstractness to the open, rather 
than closed society. The latter is for him “still a con- 
crete group of concrete individuals, related to one 
another not merely by such abstract social relations 
as division of labour and exchange of commodities, but 
by concrete physical relationships such as touch, smell, 
and sight (/bid., p. 173). Because the open society has 
lost its organic character, it gradually becomes an “ab- 
stract society’: “It may, to a considerable extent, lose 
the character of a concrete or real group of men, or 
of a system of such real groups” (/did.). 

$ See D. W. Smith's Helvétius: A Study in Persecu- 
tion (Clarendon: Oxford University Press, 1965). 
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a common point of departure: we can agree 
that his ideas constitute a radical denial of 
personal liberty; the question is whether we 
can isolate a syndrome of singularly male- 
volent attitudes or doctrines underlying his 
thought. 

My argument is that we cannot. I will at- 
tempt to demonstrate that the general per- 
spective which informed Helvétius’ thought was 
simply the.framework of early-modern science, 
as it was understood in France. It was the 
same philosophy which served his unequivocal- 
ly humanitarian contemporaries, such as Vol- 
taire and Diderot, as well as their predecessors. 
His political conclusions resulted not from evil 
attitudes or doctrines, but rather from his at- 
tempt to resolve a problem engendered within 
the new science, a fundamental dilemma in 
French scientific thinking concerning the rela- 
tionship of the individual to society and the 
state. Here again, Helvétius is in accord with 
his humanitarian contemporaries, for they were 
equally concerned with this problem. More- 
over, I will demonstrate that the new science 
which inspired Helvétius and his fellow- 
philosophes did not constitute a narrow school 
of elitist intellectuals, severed from all con- 
nection with social reality, and fired by a 
quasi-religious mood.® It was an orientation 
that had deep historic roots in France, both in 
its norms and its problems. Indeed, the hed- 
onism on which Helvétius based his utilitarian- 
ism was—-at least in its pristine form—more 
of the nature of sociological generalization than 
abstract dogma, for hedonism, as we will see, 
appeared first as a pervasive cultural ideal and 
was only subsequently accepted by philosophy 
and science. 

But the Talmon-Popper dichotomy beclouds 
and overrides so many broad issues concern- 
ing the roles of political speculation and his- 
tory- as to preclude challenge until at least 
some of these issues have been salvaged. Since 
both authors develop their views about political 
thinking in historical contexts, we legitimately 
expect to find carefully reasoned arguments 
regarding the political significance of thinking 
- and of history. Yet we do not encounter such 
_ arguments, or even clear assumptions; instead 
we find paradoxes. Based on a skeptical atti- 
tude concerning the creative function of cogni- 
tion,® their dichotomy nonetheless ascribes 


‘This is the thrust of Popper's condemnation of 
Plato. See Open Society, I, 169, for instance. 

*See Talmon’s discussion of “political messianism” 
in Origins, pp. 3ff, as well as my first section, below. 

‘See Popper's discussion of the poetic impulse in 
politcal speculation, Open Society, I, 1654. 
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greater force to thought than do all but the 
most extreme of rationalist systems. Ideas 
cease to be tools, subject to (and thus limited 
by) the vagaries and ambivalencies of human 
purpose; they form instead a juggernaut, a 
compelling presence that sweeps across human 
affairs on the winds of logic.” From this para- 
dox emerges an attitude of unremitting hostility 
to the speculative impulse in politics: one can 
legitimately think about the political realm only 
in the most restricted, ad hoc fashion, ap- 
proaching policy alternatives in the empirical, 
pragmatic manner of the “piecemeal social en- 
gineer.”® To aspire to more is to lapse into 
the doctrinaire spirit characteristic of’ totali- 
tarian styles of thought. 

This attitude, reflecting, no doubt, a per- 
vasive modern crisis of confidence regarding 
political “vision,” might serve as a useful cor- 
rective were it restricted to the function of 
chastening intellectual hubris. But its prescrip- 
tions extend beyond mere retrenchment. It 


conveys an exhaustive conception of “legiti- 


mate” political thinking that precludes a num- 
ber of important intellectual demands western- 
ers have perennially levied upon their politics. 
If, for instance, we accept the dictum that the 
desire to absorb political knowledge into a 
comprehensive scheme is unique to totalitarian- 
prone thinkers,® then we must dismiss not only 
a major problem of eighteenth-century thought, 
but most of our broader tradition of political 
speculation as well: We must even condemn 
the very urge to impose intellectual coherence 
upon politics, since the desire for comprehen- 
siveness has almost always attached to the 
quest for political knowledge. Plato’s analogy 
between the political realm and the shadowy 
cave reflects an attitude so deeply ‘entrenched 
as to remain virtually unchallenged; political 
knowledge, subject as it is to innumerable 
vicissitudes that do not assail the more ab- 
stract domains of thought, has been viewed as 
being among the least certain, the most con- 
tingent forms of knowledge. Consequently, po- 
litical thinkers have always sought to ground 
their inquiry in the more “fundamental”? or 
“real” dimensions of experience, such as meta- 

‘Although Talmon claims to be treating attitudes, 
rather than ideas, his discussion centers in fact upon 
the latter. See below, first section and passim. Also see 
Alfred Cobban’s excellent critique of Talmon’s notion 
of “influence” in his in Search of Humanity: The Role 
of the Enlightenment in Modern History (New York: 
George Braziller, 1960), pp. 183ff. 

3 Open Society, I, 1. Popper has discussed his con- 
ception of piecemeal engineering in greater detail in 
his The Poverty of Historicism (New York: Harper 


and Row, 1961), pp, 58-71. Cf. Origins, p. 1. 
? Origins, p. 2. 
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physics, religion, or science.?° Indeed, this ten- 
dency provides us with one measure of con- 
stancy amid the historical flux of speculation, 
uniting Plato, Hobbes, and Locke. with the 
most methodologically sophisticated of con- 
temporary behavioralists, thoroughly imbued as 
the latter are with the norms of modern 
science. Thus to- condemn this systematizing 
urge ig to cut across all distinctions, to set 
aside all the arguments and theories that have 
occupied students of politics over the ages. 

Nor can the Talmon-Popper scheme tolerate 
the quest for coherence in its ethical form: the 
attempt on the part of the individual to pre- 
serve his ethical integrity (indeed his sanity) 
amid the chaotic imperatives of the political 
realm. We are forced to view this quest—-ob- 
viously an important one for the post-Reforma- 
tion West-——less as an intellectual problem than 
as a prodrome. In the first place, the questions 
raised by this search inevitably transcend the 
ad hoc, the strictly political: How is the good 
(prudent, self-interested) man to hold the 
state ethically accountable? How is he to cir- 
cumscribe his obligations to the state? What 
standards may he invoke? Since these questions 
rest on a demand for the reconciliation of the 
various sectors of one’s conceptual universe— 
an insistence that the political be subsumed by 
the most “real” or “immediate”——they must be 
rejected as not truly political. 

Moreover, in acknowledging the significance 
of ‘this ethical problem, we are admitting the 
importance of historical circumstance for po- 
litical thought, inasmuch as the problem of 
ethical standards acquires urgency only under 
certain conditions—only when the regnant cer- 
tainties, having lost their persuasive force, are 
not readily succeeded by a new scheme. Of. 
course it would seem to most that in thus 
acknowledging the importance of historical vi- 
cissitude, we are only trumpeting the truistic. 
Yet within the Talmon-Popper scheme, history 
occupies only the most dubious status. Here 
again we encounter the same paradoxical, 
deprecatory attitude we found underlying the 
notion of reason. Adduced as a framework for 
historical analysis, the ‘ ‘open”-“closed” dichot- 
omy is radically unhistorical in implication, for 
if there exist archetypical “good” and “evil” 
styles of thinking, then historical circumstance 
becomes irrelevant. History, indeed, becomes 
an encumbrance in our effort to capture the 
real significance of ideas; in immersing us in 


1$ There is, of course, one highly-touted | exception 
to this generalization, Machiavelli. But it is unlikely 
that Talmon or Popper would be prepared to claim 
him for their side. 
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the contingencies of time and place, it tends 
to qualify—and ultimately to dissolve—our 
archetypes, to submerge dichotomies in a fac- 
tual quagmire. 

It is impossible to refute this ahistorical bent, 
since it resolves itself into an attitude, a, pre- 
dilection for which no probative canons exist. 
To challenge it with a specific instance of the 
influence of historical circumstance upon po- 
litical thinking (seemingly the obvious pro- 
cedure) is to gainsay it at the outset and, con- 
sequently, to embark upon an argument with- 
out a common ground. Yet while impossible, 
refutation is perhaps also unnecessary, for even 
if we do not impose the requirement of verifia- 
bility upon scholarly attitudes, they still are not 
free of all constraint: we do expect them, at 
least, to be seasonable. Thus it seems sufficient 
to. observe, by way of tentative justification for 
my question-begging procedure, that timeless 
perspectives ill-suit the temper of the times. 
To identify an antipathy toward Clio underly- 
ing a modern approach to intellectual history 
would appear in itself to effect a telling criti- 
cism. 


“Political Messianism” and 
Eighteenth-Century France 


The tendency to hypostatize ideas and to 
ignore history is crucial to Talmon’s argument 
against the philosophes. This is apparent at 
the beginning, in his discussion of “political 
messianism.” Here he adumbrates an orienta- 
tion that would seem—at least in comparison 
with British libertarian views—-most undesir- 
able; consequently, to demonstrate that the 
philosophes were guided by this orientation is, 
for him, to expose them at the outset, to un- 
mask their quandaries, revealing them as symp- 
toms of a pathological mentality. The main 
features of this orientation appear to be: a de- 
sire to seek out a “new unitary principle of 
social existence’?! and to “redefine the guaran- 
tees of social cohesion and morality” in con- 
formity with this principle;}? a penchant for 
ignoring the different levels of social life, 
emphasizing man’s egoistic or self-interested, 
rather than his social, dimension;?* and, finally, 
an animosity toward the church and “trans- 
scendental justice,” which resulted in exalting 
social utility as the only standard of judgment, 
and the state as the “sole source and sanction 
of morality.” 

u Origins, p. 18. 
" Ibid., p. 22. 


p 
a Ibid., p. 4, 294. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 
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The crucial assumption on which this in- 
dictment rests concerns the underlying ra- 
tionale for this philosophic armamentarium: 
the philosophes warrant Talmon’s strictures 
only if we assume that they opted arbitrarily 
for his “messianic” orientation—that they were 
entirely impervious to historical circumstances 
in their political thinking. Yet if we examine 
the context of eighteenth-century French 
thought, we discover that such an assumption is 
unwarranted; it was precisely in historical 
circumstance, rather than in motive, that the 
philosophes differed so strongly from the En- 
glish. And, consequently, the constituents of the 
messianic mentality begin to lose distinctness. 
For instance, while it ‘is true that the phil- 
osophes were concerned to discover a unitary 
principle of social existence (as most political 
thinkers have been), they diverged from En- 
glish tradition in this respect only in the number 
of broadly shared principles available to them. 
The problem of creating a social niche for 
postmedieval man was more stark in France 
than it ever was in England, where social life 
had early reached a high degree of cohesive- 
mess in the face of feudal regionalism. 
G. M. Trevelyan places the English sense of 


cultural unity as far back as the fourteenth - 


century; by the time of Edward III, national 
self-consciousness had already begun to “dis- 


solve the local loyalties and the rigid class ` 


divisions which had characterized the cosmo- 
politan society of the feudal age.”** And this 
unity was not left to wither under the ravages 
of modernity. Buttressed by a fluid class struc- 
ture, it acquired operative force over the lives 
of all Englishmen, providing them—-through 
the agencies of common law, custom, prece- 
dent, and prejudice—with a set of rules for the 
conduct of their social and political life. Thus 
while England underwent its share of strife, it 
never experienced a social void. National self- 
consciousness provided a substratum, a firm 
bank to stem the currents of religious and po- 
litical conflict. 

There was no such unity in France.1* Here 
strife was itself a deeply entrenched tradition, 
and each new conflict, unconfined by any 
dimension of fundamental consensus, threat- 
ened the very foundations of society. If the 
philosophes tended to emphasize the role of 
the state, ignoring other associations, they did 
so because their circumstances afforded them 


2 English Social History (London: The Reprint So- 
ciety, 1948), p. 3. 

18 Medieval France presents a sharp contrast with 
Trevelyan’s England. See, for instance, Marc Bloch’s 
eras Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1968). 
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no alternative. “The nation,” Turgot reported 
to the king, “is an aggregate of different and 
incompatible social groups whose members 
have so few links between themselves that 
everyone thinks solely for his own interests; 
no trace of any feelings for the public weal is 
anywhere to be found.’ Previous ethical 
thought had not succeeded in adducing a uni- 
fying civic creed; in the preceding century 
moral codes had been private, for the most 
part, of interest only to the concerned indi- 
viduals.18 The old Christian social verities— 
which, however feeble and contradictory, had 
served to direct and restrain collective life, at 
least to some extent—-had been eroded not by 
philosophic doctrine, but rather by increasing 
religious apathy.1® Thus politics in France, 
while more fragile than in England, was ‘none- 
theless more vital for the mainteriance of col- 
lective life. England had never been entirely 
dependent upon the political realm for unity 
or stability. But in France, the state was “‘ac- 
cepted as being the only source of energy for 
the maintenance of the social system,”?? and 


17 Quoted in Alexis de Tocqueville’s The Old Régime 
and the Revolution (Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, 1955), p. 107. Tocqueville has abundantly 
documented the social and ‘cultural fragmentation 
which confronted the philosophes, see part IJ, chaps. 
8-12. 

4 Daniel Mornet, French Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, trans. L. M. Levin (Hamden: Archon Books, 
1969), p. 231. Nor, for that matter, had there been a 
vigorous tradition of moral speculation in the preced- 
ing century. Although the sixteenth century had wit- 
nessed the apogee of neostoicism, ethics lacked connec- 
tion with a coherent view of life: ethical rationalism 
merely coexisted with skepticism in speculative matters. 
Seo A. Levi's French Moralists: The Theory of the 
Passions (1585-1649) (Clarendon: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), p. 2. Albert Desjardins begins his Les 
moralistes francais du seizième siècle with the ob- 
servation: “the sixteenth century produced neither a 
great school nor even a great thinker” capable of creat- 
ing a system of morality (Paris: Librairie Académique, 
1840), p. 2. And Octave Nadal describes the prevailing 
code of “gloire” as a mere mixture of egoism and fra- 
ternalism, “L'ethique de la gloire au dix-septième 
siècle,” Mercure De France, 308 (1950), 22-34. 

» Gustay Lanson, “L'influence de la philosophie 
cartésienne sur la litérature française,” in Etudes D’ His- 
toire Littéraire (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, 1930), p. 69. See also J. P. Zimmerman’s 
“La morale laique au commencement du XVIII” 
siècle,” Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France, 24 
(1917), pp. 42-65. However, M. Thamin offers a con- 
trary view, describing a continuous infatuation with 
religion from the post-Montaigne period to Bossuet. 
See his “La philosophie morale en France à la fin du 
XVII” siecle,” Revue Hebdomadaire, N°7 (Dec. 1896), 
p. 291, 

» Tocqueville, Old Regime, p. 68. Also see H. G. 
Koenigsberger’s “The Organization of Revolutionary 
Parties in France and the Netherlands during the Six- 
teenth Century,” Journal of Modern History, 27 (Dec. 
1955), pp. 335ff. 
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‘therefore, the only conceivable agent of har- 
mony. 

Nor can the philosophes’ self-interested con- 
ception of human nature be understood apart 
from their historical circumstances, for the 
problem of achieving unity was compounded 


by a pervasive egoism which further rein- . 


forced the individual’s sense of isolation. This 
psychology of self-interest was much more 
broadly entrenched in France than it ever was 
in England.” French egoistic formulations re- 
flected not merely the disenchantments of a few 
isolated realists, but rather a general con- 
sensus, uniting several generations of intel- 
lectuals. In the previous century egoism had 
already intruded into most intellectual con- 
cerns. In ethics it had gained tentative expres- 
sion in Libertinage, as well as in the cult of 
“gloire” and the new Epicureanism;?? in letters 
we encounter it in the writings of Corneille, 
Molière, and La Bruyére;?8 even theology had 
acknowledged the new self-love, as we see in 
the works of such disparate thinkers as Pascal 
and Bossuet.*4 

The new conception of human nature re- 
flected more than a sense of disengagement 
from Christian morality; it also expressed a 
disavowal of the claims traditional society had 
made upon the- individual. Happiness as fos- 
tered by self-love is by no stretch of the 
imagination a social phenomenon. It is rather 
a starkly private experience, isolating the indi- 
vidual from his fellows, frequently placing him 
in such a state of tension with them as to 
cast doubt on the value of social (and all the 
more of political) life. Thus if the state were 
to succeed in awakening egoistic man’s sym- 
pathy, it must undergo a change of purpose. 
A new foundation for authority was required, 
one which provided a creed congenial to the 
new mentality if the individual was to feel a 
genuine sense of political obligation, since the 


“Whereas Hobbes and Mandeville were viewed with 
opprobrium at home, La Rochefoucauld was widely ac- 
claimed among his countrymen. 

™ J. S. Spink discusses these trends in his French Free 
Thought From Gassendi to Voltaire (London: Athlone 
Press, 1960). See also Nadal’s “L’Ethique de la Gloire 
au Dix-Septi¢éme Siècle.” 

@ A.J. Krailsheimer, Studies in Self-Interest: From 
Descartes to La Bruyére (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1962), chaps. 3, 11, 12. 

* Krailsheimer, chaps. 5, 7, 10. Nor was the psy- 
chology of self-love confined to intellectuals. It also 
had strong economic roots in the life style of the new 
bureaucrats created by Louis XIV. See Gustav Lan- 
son’s two essays: “La transformation des idées morales 
et la naissance des morales rationnelles de 1680 à 
1715” and “L’eveil de conscience sociale et les pre- 
mières idées de reformes politiques.” Both essays are 
included in La Revue du Mois, 9 (Jan. 1910), 5-29 
and (Apr. 1910), 409-430, respectively. 
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older claims derived from an ascetic concep- 
tion of life fundamentally incompatible with 
his own. Such legitimizing notions as divine 
right and immemorial custom, which had 
proved so effective in the past, lost their magic 
ring; deprived of the vitalizing forces of piety 
and chivalry, the old preachments of self- 
abnegation fell on indifferent ears. Politics re- 
quired to be placed on a new, entirely mun- 
dane axis: to become, for the first time, a 
distinctly human instrument. Reason of state 
must be made to defer to the reason of self- 
interest, properly understood, and political au- 
thority must be justified only in terms of its 
agency in the pursuit of this interest. 


The Reef of Egoism 


Mere nullification of the older standards was 
not the main task of the new psychology, how- 
ever, Egoism—once incorporated within a com- 
pelling worldview—offered a new standard, im- 
posing its obligations upon thought as well as 
deed. It was Descartes who, more than any 
other, provided this comprehensive vision. 
Others had already injected egoism into phi- 
losophy in limited ways, but these had offered 
only partial glimpses of a secular world, while 
Descartes presented a panorama: only he held 
out the promise of a scientific scheme total 
both in scope and in relevance for the problems 
of worldly existence.*5 With Descartes philoso- 
phy becomes all-encompassing and, at the same 
time, practical. To be worthy of his title, the 
philosopher must create an entire tree of 
knowledge, rooted in metaphysics yet bearing 
fruit of the most useful variety, such as me- 
chanics, medical science, and morals.?¢ 

The Cartesian philosophy remains faithful 
throughout—both in scientific and ethical 
thrust—to the new mentality which inspired it. 
Self-assertiveness and the lust for knowledge 
are fused indistinguishably within the new 
scheme—-so completely, indeed, that the phi- 
losopher-scientist usurps the medieval paladin’s 
position as epic hero. Knowledge ceases to be 
understood as passive acquisition within a so- 
cial context; it is viewed instead as a personal 
trophy to be gained on a new sort of battle- 
field, an arena of intellect in which the philo- 
sophic hero must engage the ubiquitous forces 


“ Hobbes—that other great philosopher of egotsm— 
lacked Descartes’s prestige in mathematics. Moreover, 
Hobbes’s political conclusions were unacceptable. See 
my concluding section. 

*The Principles of Philosophy in Philosophical 
Works of Descartes, trans. Elizabeth S. Haldane and 
G. R. T. Ross, 2 vols. (New York: Dover Publications, 
1955), I, 211. Except when otherwise indicated, my 
citations of Descartes are from this collection. 
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of error in deadly combat.27 And his struggle 
must be a lonely one since, unlike his heroic 
predecessors, he has neither comrades nor gods 
to assist him.*® Yet at the same time, he has 
unprecedented scope for heroic assertion. Pos- 
sessed of an unutterable quality of self-aware- 
ness?®—-an ability to grasp truth clearly and 
distinctly—and a Herculean capacity for self- 
discipline, he can create knowledge virtually 
from his own soul: “This method of ours re- 
sembles indeed those devices employed by the 
mechanical crafts, which do not need the aid 
of anything outside of them, but themselves 
supply the directions for making their own in- 
struments.”°° Thus can philosophy impose total 
coherence upon the world, and insurmountable 
problems cease to cloud the human ken.?} 
But the new philosophy spoke to the heart 
(suitably recast as the pineal gland) as well as 
the mind, and its message was most welcome, 
for it conveyed an ethical creed that legiti- 
mated the motives of self-interest. The egoist 
learned he had an obligation to seek happiness: 
not sagacity or beatitude, but sheer physical 
pleasure, that forbidden fruit of the passions. 
With Descartes, the passions gain full accep- 
tance; properly disciplined, they provide the 
great motive force for action. Passionate inten- 
sity loses its shamefulness so completely as to 
challenge the position of Christian grace as 
the final measure of felicity: those men whom 
the passions most move are “capable of partak- 
ing most of enjoyment in this life.”** Yet happi- 
ness, like knowledge, is not gained without 
self-discipline; it, too, has its duties. The happy 
man must harness his passions in order to 
enjoy them. He must become total master of 
circumstance as well; he must make the world 
yield itself to his requirements. And the de- 
termined hero can succeed as readily in this 
struggle as in the battle for truth, for here, too, 
he possesses an élan, private and invincible: 
“internal joy has some secret force which 
renders fortune more favorable.”*5 
Descartes’s system was widely acclaimed; in- 
deed his synthetic feat earned him the title of 
presiding intellect in early-modern France and, 
to a certain extent, all Europe as well: “There 
was not a Frenchmen who, if he thought about 


7 For Descartes’s joust with error, see his Discourse 
on the Method of Rightly Conducting The Reason and 
Seeking for Truth in the Sciences, 1, 9Off. 

% Discourse, p. 127. 

2 Fhid, I, 101; The Search After Truth by the 
Light of Nature, 1, 324-325. 

* Rules for the Direction of the Mind, 1, 25. 

4 Thid., p. 25. 

= The Passions of the Soul, I, 427. 

3 Lettres sur la morale, ed. Jacques Chevalier (Paris: 
Boivin et Cie [n.d.]), p. 100. 
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such things at all, was not to some extent 
affected by him... nor was there a single 
foreigner of note who was not indebted to 
him. . . . At first denounced, put on the 
index, persecuted, condemned, the disciples of 
Descartes, when fifty years are passed, are 
appointed to learned professorships, deliver 
lectures, bring out books. Theirs are the honors 
now; they wield the sceptre.”** After Des- 
cartes, happiness held undisputed reign among 
secular thinkers as the final aim of action, 
and the isolated ego was accepted almost with- 
out demur as the starting point of speculation. 
To think otherwise was to lapse into “unscien- 
tific” modes of thought, to engage in supersti- 
tion or sentimentality. 

But the new philosophy created a quandary 
for ethical and political thought. Descartes had 
vested the individual with a sense of unique- 
ness and potency such as he had never pos- 
sessed, but Descartes had also promised to 
provide this individual with a science of mo- 
rality which, presumably, would reconcile his 
private demands with those of society and the 
state. The latter promise, the creation of “the 
highest and most perfect moral science which, 
presupposing a complete knowledge of the 
other sciences, is the last degree of wisdom,”%5 
was never fulfilled. Perhaps it was impossible 
to fulfill. One of the most salient characteristics 
of Cartesian man is that, in all important con- 
cerns, he needs no one. Whether he is seeking 
truth or happiness, he need not concern him- 
self with others. Yet morality, in its traditional 
sense (certainly as Descartes’s progeny under- 
stood it), demands that the individual look 
askance at exclusively self-oriented behavior. 
Jt involves him in a relationship of funda- 
mental involvement with—and hence obligation 
to—others, requiring that he venture beyond 
himself in interest and commitment. Thus Des- 
cartes had the effect of offering two mutually 
exclusive goals for conduct; his promise re- 
solves itself into a dilemma. 

This dilemma provided a strong stimulus for 
the development of a distinctly modern, secu- 
lar vein of French ethical and political thought. 
We encounter it first in the writings of Bayle 
and Fontenelle, who pass it on to the 
eighteenth-century philosophes. Although the 
philosophes reflect innumerable differences in 
doctrine, interest, and temperament, they share 
in common a preoccupation with the political 
problem created by egoism. Most are deter- 

H Paul Hazard, The European Mind (New York: 
World Publishing Company, 1963), pp. 130-131. 

S The Principles of Philosophy, J, 211. 


See M. Thamin's “La philosophie morale en 
France a la fin du XVII* siècle.” 
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mined to effect a “scientific” solution to this 
problem, to attack it in a manner congenial 
to the Cartesian framework. Thus Helvétius 
differs from the more humanitarian philosophes 
neither in intention nor orientation; his de- 
parture is confined to the “extreme” conclu- 
sions he draws from common premises.§7 


Utilitarianism and the “Closed” Society 


There rémains a final constituent of Tal- 


mon’s “messianic mentality” to be examined: 
the tendency to accept social utility as the only 
standard of judgment in political matters.®* 
Here his case would seem to be most convinc- 
ing, since it is Helvétius, that most authori- 
tarian of philosophes, who is generally credited 
as the father of this doctrine. But here again 
we encounter the tendency to override crucial 
differences and to ignore context. Most of the 
philosophes were utilitarians, in some sense.®° 
Even the humanitarian Voltaire—more con- 
servative than his younger colleagues in many 
respects—was unequivocal on this score, in- 
sisting that “virtue and vice, moral good and 
evil, is therefore in all countries that which is 
useful or harmful to society; and in all times 
and places he who sacrifices most to the public 


“D. W. Smith attributes the objections raised by the 
other philosophes against Helvétius to his “extreme” 
development of their own premises, in Helvétius: A 
Study in Persecution, pp. 165ff. There exists only the 
most scanty literature concerning Helvétius’ role in 
the Enlightenment. Irving L, Horowitz's Claude Hel- 
vétius: Philosopher of Democracy and Enlightenment 
(New York: Paine-Whitman, 1954), describes Hel- 
yétius as a proto-Marxist thinker. Ian Cumming’s 
Helvétius: His Life and Place in the History of Edu- 
cational Thought (London: Routledge and K. Paul, 
1955, and Mordecai Grossman’s The Philosophy of 
Helvétius: With Special Emphasis on the Educational 
Implication of Sensationalism (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1926), stress his role as an educational theorist. 

* Origins, pp. 4ff. Popper also condemns happiness, 
the utilitarian standard: “of all political ideals, that of 
making the people happy is perhaps the most dangerous 
one. It leads invariably to the attempt to impose our 
scale of ‘higher’ values upon others, in order to make 
them realize what seems to us of greatest importance 
for their happiness; in order, as it were, to save their 
souls.” Open Society, Il, 237. 

* French utilitarianism appears to have originated 
as a late seventeenth-century protest against the en- 
croachments of Louis XIV. See Lionel Rothkrug’s 
Opposition to Louis XIV: The Political and Soctal 
Origins of the French Enlightenment (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965), pp. 299-372. For 
discussions of utilitarianism among the philosophes, 
see Kingsley Martin’s French Liberal Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century (New York: Harper & Row, 1963), 
chap. 7, Lester G. Crocker’s Nature and Culture: Ethi- 
cal Thought in the French Enlightenment (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963), chap. 5, and Peter 
Gay’s The Party of Humanity: Essays on the French 
Enlightenment (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1964), 
pp. 200ff. 
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is the one considered most virtuous.”4° Utili- 
tarianism was compelling because, more than 
any other doctrine, it appeared to provide the 
egoistic mentality with the ethical coherence it 
had formerly lacked, extending the premises of 
the new world-view into the civic orb. There 
was no room for doubt concerning the ego- 
istic basis of the utilitarian notion since it 
placed man firmly at the center of his universe. 
Deliberative action found its justification no 
longer in the vagaries of divine providence or 
the vagueness of teleological nature; the worth 
of a course of action was to be calculated 
solely in terms of its consequences for happi- 
ness. Jt was a simple doctrine, sufficiently clear 
and distinct for Everyman to grasp. At the 
same time, it bore the cachet of scientific so- 
phistication, for it seemed to derive, with an 
almost Euclidean certainty, from Cartesian 
premises. Descartes had justified his method 
preeminently in terms of utility, and since he 
had accorded morality the final position in his 
scheme of knowledge, who could deny that 
utility must ultimately be cast in social terms?*! 

Utilitarianism appeared to offer a political 
standard uniquely suited to the needs of French 
libertarians. Granted that the state must be 
accorded more power and scope than its En- 
glish counterpart, utility seemed to provide a 
principle of political authority that could both 
muster and restrain this power. If the utili- 
tarian ruler could rest secure in the knowledge 
that his subjects, properly enlightened, would 
never seek to thwart him in the legitimate 
exercise of his authority, he must also realize 
that the very nature of this authority placed 
him in a position not too distant from that of 
the constitutional monarch. Unlike previous 
conceptions of authority—categorical, im- 
mured in religious mystery and tendentious 
history—the utilitarian standard was objective, 
scientific, and thus conditional. The state, its 
raison d’être visible to everyone, was to be held 
accountable for the maintenance of public 
happiness—a condition as real as (perhaps even 
more dramatically tangible than) any claimed 
by British subjects. 

But a major flaw underlay this extension of 
the new worldview into politics, and it is here, 
in his response to this anomaly, that Helvétius 


© Traité de métaphysique, included in Oeuvres Com- 
plétes de Voltaire, edited by Louis Moland (Paris: 
Garnier Fréres, Libraires-Editeurs, 1879), XXII, 223. 

€ Descartes also appears to have been the inspiration 
for the notion of a calculus of happiness, See Louis 
Bredvold’s “The Invention of The Ethical Calculus,” in 
The Seventeenth Century: Studies in the History of 
English Thought and Literature from Bacon to Pope, 
ed. Richard F, Jones (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), p. 166. 
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radically diverges from his colleagues. While 
the utilitarian doctrine was admirably suited to 
the task of delineating the legitimate functions 
of government, it seemed unable to offer a 
persuasive code of political conduct for the 
citizen—one which, without gainsaying his ego- 
istic nature, could explain why he ought to 
obey the state. In seeking to fulfill the Car- 
tesian promise of a scientific morality, the 
doctrine of social utility had begged the cen- 
tral ethical problem posed by egoism, thus 
merely recapitulating, rather than resolving, the 
dilemma Descartes had created: why should 
the self-regarding individual concern himself 
with the happiness of others? Utilitarianism 
assumed that men were irredeemably egoistic,. 
impelled by nature to pursue their pleasures. 
Yet at the same time it assumed they could 
stifle this impulse when it collided with the 
happiness of otbers; only a proper bargaining 
process was required, an authoritative exchange 
to establish the dominant trends in happiness. 
Thus utilitarianism appeared to flounder in its 
own psychological naiveté, for it could not 
accept the quintessentially private quality of 
egoistic pleasure. It is of the very nature of the 
egoist always to enhance his own pleasures, 
even at the expense of all others.*? His happi- 
ness, immensurable, acknowledges no common 
standards; it accepts no bargaining, knows no 
marketplace. 

Most of the philosophes responded to this 
deficiency in the utilitarian doctrine by qualify- 
ing egoism—seeking to attenuate its force—and 
by lowering their expectations regarding poli- 
tics. Without denying the ineradicability of 
self-love, they sought to minimize its social 
and political significance, describing “natural” 
peoples—such as Voltaire’s Hurons and Hot- 
tentots or Diderot’s Polynesians in the Supple- 
ment to Bougainville’s Voyage-—untroubled by 
egoism. In one of his rare rhapsodic moments, 
Voltaire even claimed that self-love could be 
transcended (at least within the family) by 
genuine love for others,4? and he consistently 
maintained that the anarchy latent in the ego- 
istic view of man could be mitigated by the 
emollient of enlightenment. Others, such as 
d'Holbach and La Mettrie had sought to re- 


a “It is the nature of extreme self-lovers,” wrote 
Bacon, a canny observer of the breed, “as they will set 
an house on fire, and it were but to roast their eggs” 
(“On Wisdom For a Man’s Self,” in The Complete 
Essays of Francis Bacon, Including the New Atlantis 
and Novum Organum, with an Introduction by Henry 
LeRoy Finch [New York: Washington Square Press, 
1963], p. 64). 

“a The Philosophy of History (New York: The Cita- 
del Press, 1965), p. 30. 
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strain egoism with doctrines of determinism.‘* 

Yet while egoism did not reduce the phi- 
losophes to utter despair regarding the possi- 
bility of humane politics, as it did Rousseau in 
his second Discours, it drastically reduced their 
political expectations. Without cogent principles 
the philosophe could offer only his personal 
example on behalf of obedience: he must 
always. uphold the law, even as he seeks to 
change it.° This “realist” posture** of minimal 
expectations, however effective for purposes of 
combating specific abuses, nonetheless reflects 
a tacit abandonment of the quest of ethical co- 
herence that had inspired traditional political 
philosophy. The civic realm remained a force 
alien to the egoistic individual; its claims were 
not his own, and therefore not obliging. Des- 
cartes’s goal of a comprehensive science must 
be relinquished and concomitantly, his heroic 
conception of knowledge, since it appeared to 
defy extension into politics. 

With Helvétius, however, utilitarianism ac- 
quires a different import. The heroic impulse, 
recaptured, sweeps away the psychological in- 
consistencies that assailed this doctrine in its 
other manifestations, and the *‘self-lover” be- 
comes the dutiful citizen. Other notions of 
utility were deficient, in Helvétius’ view, be- 
cause they were based on a conception of 
hedonism that granted too much to nature and 
too little to art: It had been assumed that the 
individual’s pursuit of pleasure was both given 
and directed by nature. This impulse, there- 
fore, would always take precedence over mere- 
ly political considerations, such as public hap- 
piness. But suppose politics could supplant 
nature; suppose the state, armed with educa- 


“For d'Holbach, society is based upon natural in- 
equality; therefore “morals, like the universe, are 
founded upon necessity or upon the eternal relation of 
things.” The System of Nature, or, Laws of the Moral 
and Physical World, translated by H. R. Robinson 
(New York: G. W. and A. J. Matsell, Publishers, 1835), 
p. 66. Aram Vartanian provides a thorough discussion 
of La Mettrie’s doctrine of determinism in his La 
Mettrie’s L'Homme Machine (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1960). 

“Voltaire claimed that history fails to reveal a 
single example of a philosopher opposing himself to the 
laws. Thoughts on the Public Administration, included 
in The Works of Voltaire, translated by William F. 
Fleming (Paris: E. R. Dumont, 1901), XXXVII, 230. 

* Peter Gay describes this posture in his Voltaire's 
Polltics: The Poet as Realist (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959). Also, Gay's The Enlightenment: 
An Interpretation, I1, chaps. 7-10, provides an excellent 
general description of the philosophes’ sociopolitical 
thought. In addition, see chap. 4 for their conception 
of human nature, as well as Lester G. Crocker’s An 
Age of Crisis: Man and World in Eighteenth Century 
French Thought (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1959), chaps. 7, 8, and 12. 
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tion, could itself direct the individual in his 
pursuit of pleasure—suppose it could, having 
reduced these pleasures to a determinate num- 
ber, acquire a monopoly on the means of their 
gratification? Then the notion of public hap- 
piness would assume a reality coequal with 
self-love, without our having to compromise 
the egoist premise, for in pursuing his most 
intense, his most private pleasures, the citizen 
of our carefully contrived state would also be 
fostering the public good. He would feel 
obliged to obey the state as the source of all 
he holds most dear: as the sum and substance 
of happiness. 

But if Descartes’s quandry was to be re- 
solved and his promise fulfilled, his method 
must be altered to accommodate our new, 
more grandiose hero, this artificer of happi- 
ness. Descartes had mistaken root for topmost 
branch in constructing his tree of knowledge, 
for he had naively exalted the private indi- 
vidual as nature’s final master. His error had 
been merely procedural, however, a misar- 
rangement of parts; the system required only 
to be placed on its proper axis. Our philoso- 
pher must speak for the state, rather than the 
self. The individual’s sense of uniqueness and 
prowess must be transferred to the whole. 
Thus with Helvétius, the body politic acquires 
a soul, a personality all its own. 


Utilitarianism as Transcendent Egoism 


If we would erect a magnificent monument, we 
should, before we lay its foundation, choose the 
ground, pull down the ruins with which it is en- 
cumbered and clear away the rubbish. Such is the 
business of the philosopher; let him not be accused 
of constructing no new edifice; it is he that now 
substitutes a morality that is clear, sound, and 
deduced from the very wants of man, for one that 
is obscure . . . and fanatic, the scourge of the 
present and of past ages: it is to the philosophers, 
in fact, that mankind will owe this first and sole 
principle of morality: the public good is the su- 
preme law." 


In thus stating his task, Helvétius leaves no 
doubt as to the source of his inspiration. We 
again encounter our familiar paladin—bane of 
ignorance, deliverer of mankind—entering his 
arena. His contest for Truth’s hand assumes 
the exact form Descartes had prescribed in his 
Discourse on Method, both in preparation and 
execution. He had dutifully retreated into iso- 
lation and purged himself of error; he had 
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grappled with his soul until, ravaged, it had 
yielded the secret of felicity. Now, thus armed, 
he was prepared to create man in Descartes’s 
image: to shape the amorphous, inert clay 
with his all-embracing consciousness; in giving 
this mass a purpose and a technique for self- 
discipline, he would make of it an autonomous 
agent. N. 
But it is evident from the outset that our 
new philosopher would work with a different 
clay. His is a consciousness that aspires to 
transcend the merely private, to provide phi- 
losophy with a more exalted subject, embracing 
“all the parts of a government” in its grasp.*® 
Like Descartes, he has his mandate from Na- 
ture, but she has grown wiser now, realizing 
that her mandate must necessarily be political: 
“whoever is endowed with these abilities is, in 
a manner, designed by Nature to fulfill, with 
respect to the legislature, the part of a think- 
ing minister; and, to justify the observation of 
Cicero, that a man of genius is never a mere 
citizen, but a true magistrate.’4° Such a role, 
however, is incompatible with personal ambi- 
tion. The philosopher must seek to become a 
selfless instrument of this greater whole—more 
a function than a man, a cognitive activity of 
the body politic. Consequently, the hero's rit- 
ual changes in substance, if not in form. 
His quest for solitude had been governed by 
a desire to escape, rather than to discover, that 
fount of private awareness which Descartes had 
sought--to effect an “absolute detachment 
from personal interest.”°° Only then can he 
hearken to the greater voice within which 
speaks for the public weal.54 Similarly, his 
self-purification acquires a different signifi- 
cance, for the meaning and prognosis of error 
have changed. Error can no longer be defined 
in relation to the individual as with Descartes 
—as an external, social intrusion, a belief that 
had found its way through thought’s back door 
without facing the ordeal of personal scrutiny. 
The individual is himself a source of error; his 
self-interested claims must themselves be 
purged. It is as a collective force that error is 
pernicious, for here it affects not merely the 
private intellect but entire nations, eroding their 
strength and unity.°? Such error has retarded 
the progress of morality “because men, being 
forced to unite in society, and to give them- 
selves laws, were obliged to form a system of 
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morality before they had learnt, from observa- 
tion, its true principles.”5 

Descartes had been formally correct in his 
diagnosis: unhappiness is attributable to an in- 
tellectual source, incorrect knowledge; its 
remedy must await an Intellectual feat. Thus 
the philosopher retains his supremacy among 
men; it rests with him to discover the “true 
principles” of morality and to suggest the dis- 
ciplinary measures for achieving them. But the 
knowledge and discipline provided by the new 
philosopher must be different, for Descartes 
had demanded both too much and too little of 
reason, Too much, because he had assumed 
that since error was intellectual in source, it 
could be corrected by disciplined thinking; the 
individual had only to adhere resolutely to his 
criteria of clarity and distinctness. Collective 
error, however, does not admit of such facile 
eradication. Since the moral beliefs of a people 
are a product of its laws, moral transformation 
can only be achieved by legislation.°* And 
while Descartes’s conception of discipline was 
naively intellectualistic, his notion of happiness 
afforded intellect too little scope. In his view, 
moral science need only supply a beacon for 
nature; the individual could trust his passions 
implicitly in his pursuit of happiness, for na- 
ture had designed them all for some praise- 
worthy use.®® Only their “evil uses or excesses” 
create unhappiness.5® He could rest assured 
that his passions, properly governed, would 
never rend his soul with strife." Nor would 
they produce social conflict, for nature pre- 
sides over our collective relations as with an 
unseen hand.®® As we have seen, it is precisely 
this subservience to nature that had created 
seemingly insoluble problems for the utilitarian 
doctrine. But Descartes’ determination to take 
nothing for granted in his quest for knowledge 
had faltered when he attempted to formulate 
a naturalistic ethic. He had neglected to ques- 
tion the very basis of morality, accepting un- 
critically a view advanced by classical tradi- 
tion. 

Helvétius needed only to remedy this over- 
sight by substituting a positivistic conception of 
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morality more in the spirit of the new natural- 
ism: “But what is morality? The science of 
the means ‘invented by men to live together in 
the most happy manner possible.’’5® Moral 
truth thus becomes doubly artifactual: as a 
science it is fabrication; moreover it has as its 
purview invented means. And art triumphs 
over nature in the manufacture of happiness; 
the state’s spokesman is freed from all re- 
straint. 

The new conception of morality does not 
entirely dispense with nature, however; suitably 
tamed, it provides Helvétius’s scheme with its 
great principle. Men “invent” morality, but 
they do not (or should not) do so arbitrarily, 
for there exists a natural rule which serves as 
a standard for judging the validity of social 
arrangements. If men have not hitherto suc- 
ceeded in discovering this principle, they, 
rather than the principle, have been di- 
minished, for it exists, as objective and invari- 
able as a geometric proposition.® Indeed, a 
morality constructed upon such a principle 
would. be worthy of the veneration due a uni- 
versal religion.*: Helvétius finds in “corporeal 
sensibility” the fundamental principle upon 


which to build his monument: 


It is an evident proof of the truth of this principle, 
that it explains all the modes of being of mankind, 
that it develops the causes of their understanding, 
their stupidity, their love, their hatred, their errors 
and contradictions. This principle ought to be the 
more easily and universally adopted, as the ex- 
istence of corporeal sensibility is a fact allowed 
by all, as the idea of it is clear, the notion distinct, 
the expression determinate, and, lastly, as no error 
can mix itself with so simple an axiom. 

Corporeal sensibility seems to have been given 
to men as a tutelar angel, charged to watch inces- 
santly over their preservation. Let men be happy; 
this perhaps is the sole view of nature, and the 
sole principle of morality.” 


His enthusiasm for this seemingly banal 
principle appears ludicrous unless we under- 
stand its strategic value for him. The content 
of “corporeal sensibility” seems to consist of 
two scarcely original psychological assertions: 
first that the mind is, at its inception, a‘ tabula 
rasa upon which impressions are stamped by 
experience and second, that all human motiva- 
tion is reducible to the pleasure-pain impul- 
sion.®* But in Helvétius’s hands “corporeal sen- 
sibility” becomes a potent weapon for annulling 
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the claims raised by individuality against the 
state. It is this natural principle that provides 
him with the means for politicizing self-love. 
Happiness ceases to be a condition over which 
the individual has some measure: of control; 
corporeal sensibility makes of it a political 
commodity: “This happiness is- dependent on 
the laws under which [men] live, and the in- 
structions they receive.”*4 

Yet the political art exists only as a possi- 
bility. Nature does not yield easily to such 
contrivance; she has made the individual a 
zealous guardian of his “interest.” Private in- 
terests play the same role within the body 
politic as had the passions for Descartes’s indi- 
vidual: properly disciplined, they provide its 
mainspring, but uncontrolled they are the root 
of all social conflict, the greatest stumbling- 
block to unity. Interest must not be understood 
in its obvious economic sense, however: with 
Helvétius it takes on a far broader significance, 
acquiring psychological, moral, and even epis- 
temological implications. Although the mind is 
congenitally a tabula rasa, it is not without an 
internal selective principle. We learn whatever 
nature teaches us to be of significance in our 
pursuit of pleasure; our hedonistic mechanism 
remains our ultimate mentor. And since our 
experience has always been left to chance, each 
individual has acquired his own assessment of 
his interest, including a strategy of conduct and 
a private conceptual universe. Thus it is dif- 
ferences in interest that account for the un- 
healthy diversity of opinion in matters of poli- 
tics, morality, and metaphysics.*° As a conse- 
quence, social progress has been stifled by the 
powerful forces of these individual interests: 


like the stars, which suspended in the deserts of 
space, are there moved by two principal motions, 
the first slow, in common with the whole universe, 
and the second more rapid, and peculiar to those 
bodies: so each society is moved by two different 
kinds of interest. The first and weaker is in com- 
mon with the whole society in general, that is, with 
the nation; and the second, more powerful, is 
absolutely peculiar to the individual.” 


But we can employ this self-regarding prin- 
ciple for political purposes. By controlling the 
individual’s experience, we can deprive his in- 
terest of its idiosyncratic quality; since he 
affirms as “good” that which is pleasurable, we 
can control his moral dimension simply by con- 
trolling the objects of his pleasure: “No indi- 
vidual is born good or bad. Men are the one 
or the other, according as a similar or opposite 
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interest unites or divides them.”*’ Thus interest 
constitutes an attenuated version of egoistic 
passions, but with an important difference. “In- 
terest” is much less complex than the egotst’s 
unpredictable passions, and therefore more 
easily subject to political control. The issue of 
reconciling the claims of self-love with the 
public good ceases, therefore, to founder on 
conceptual shoals. The sole issue remaining is 
practical: the philosopher must devise the dis- 
ciplinary means for resolving the antithesis 
between the true, public, interest and its di- 
verse private approximations; he must manipu- 
late the strings of private interest. 

In order to accomplish this task, however, 
reason requires the assistance of a corporate 
will, a legislator. The philosophe is only the 
architect of the moral edifice; without the legis- 
lator he can do nothing. It is legislation that 
creates the desired unity, performing two vital 
tasks. Its first and more pressing function is 
that of compulsion. Helvétius evinces at times 
a nearly Hobbesian concern with forcing the 
individual into obedience: “Man is by nature 
intolerant. If the sun of reason enlighten him 
for a moment, he should seize the opportunity 
to bind himself down by sagacious laws, and 
put himself in a happy state of impotency, that 
he may not injure others if he should be again 
seized with the rage of intolerance.”®® Men 
can, by means of a legally established “mutual 
and salutary fear,” he forced to submit to 
justice;°®> indeed they can be compelled to 
virtue,7° 

Ad hoc legislation and fear are, however, 
only stopgap measures, hardly worthy of the 
corporate hero. It is not by means of internal 
stalemate that the science of morality can be- 
gin its vaunted progress towards perfection. 
Legislation must have a positive, long-range 
function; it must impress itself upon the mind 
in more permanent fashion. Helvétius follows 
La Mettrie’s precedent?! in providing the state 
with the means for executing this most im- 
portant task: if it is true that men pursue 
their private interests at the expense of the 
state, it is only because they have been en- 
couraged to do so as a result of faulty educa- 
tion. To hold individuals responsible for their 
antisocial pursuits is to flatter their self- 
esteem. They are no more responsible for their 
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iniquities than for their happiness. It is impera- 

‘tive that we regard vice, as well as “the under- 
standing, the virtue, and genius of man as the 
product of instruction.”7* The laws, therefore, 
must serve an educative function if they are to 
succeed in abolishing the force of individuality. 
This task is, of course, a difficult one, but 
“there is nothing impossible to education: it 
makes the bear dance.”"™ In order for legisla- 
tion to have its educative effect, however, the 
philosophe must work in the closest conjunc- 
tion with the legislator. 

Helvétius is very careful to avoid La Met- 
trie’s mistakes in his manipulation of hedonism; 
he seeks to preclude the verv possibility of 
drawing similar conclusions from his argument. 
La Mettrie had attempted to deny the egoist 
his inner vitality, but he had left an inscrutable 
element of “organization” within the individ- 
ual, Helvétius is aware of the dangers of this 
unpredictable capacity: to explain the human 
understanding in terms of organization is to 
attribute to it an unknown cause, an occult 
quality.** And such a postulate is unnecessary, 
for all of the supposedly mysterious principles 
of human action are reducible to the sim- 
ple predictable rule of corporeal pain and 
pleasure.75 

Helvétius does seek the same effect as La 
Mettrie, however, since both are concerned to 
annul the political significance of egoism. But 
for Helvétius it is not necessary to invoke La 
Mettrie’s mechanistic analogies to accomplish 
this task; personal experience and elementary 
common sense suggest that character is situa- 
tional in its entirety; one has only to alter a 
man’s situation in order to change his char- 
acter.7° As private individuals, men have no 
control whatever over their lives. Let the in- 
dividual examine his life but for a moment. 
What is most fundamental, most enduring 
about it: is it his incessant pursuit of happi- 
ness, as Descartes had suggested—is it this 
which imparts coherence to his existence? If 
so, his life is but a ludicrous delusion, for he 
has no control over this happiness. Let him 
recall his moments of greatest triumph and 
deepest despair, his interludes of rapture and 
agony: can he really say that he was respon- 
sible for them? If such men are honest must 
they not conclude with Helvétius that 


. . . their exaltation or disgrace, their happiness or 
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cumstances, of an infinity of chances unforeseen, 
and is apparently insignificant. I compare the little 
incidents that produce the great events of our lives, 
to the hairy fibres of a root that insinuate insens- 
ibly into the clefts of a rock, and there increase 
that it may one day spring up.” 


The individual attains no coherence in the 
course of his life, nor does he come into the 
world with any measure of innate constancy; 
he is born without knowledge—without innate 
ideas—-and without passions.”® Even self-love, 
that passion so fundamental to the egoist, is an 
acquisition: “In short, if we acquire even the 
sentiment of self-love, and if we cannot love 
ourselves without having previously felt the 
sensation of corporeal pleasure and pain, all 
then in us is acquisition.”?? 

Man is of himself a cipher, born with a 
constitutional endowment exactly like that of 
every other member of his species. It is there- 
fore absurd for the individual to hope for per- 
sonal recognition and achievement. One cannot 
help admiring Helvétius’ determination in 
thrusting home this point, for he does not 
settle for easy examples. He takes on genius, 
that most sublime of aberrations from the mass 
pattern. Genius is no more than a result of a 
“strong and concentered” attention to a given 
field of inquiry, arising from a lively “taste” 
for that field. Since men possess no congenital 
ideas or tastes, genius is necessarily an acquisi- 
tion, like any other aspect of character.®° To 
“explain” the genesis of genius, however, is not 
to gainsay it. Helvétius utilizes an additional 
ploy; rather than seizing upon genius as a dis- 
position, he attacks instead its fruits: “Almost 
all philosophers agree, that the most sublime 
truths, once simplified and reduced to their 
plainest terms, may be converted into: facts, 
and in that case present nothing more to the 
mind than this proposition, white is white, and 
black is black.”8+ Creations of genius thus re- 
duce themselves to frills embroidered upon the 
most obvious of truisms. Although men vary 
in their tastes, these are “nothing more than 
unconnected and sterile facts.”8? Moreover, 
while it is possible that individuals can enter- 
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tain sensations of an entirely incommunicable 
—and hence irreducibly private—nature, they 
cannot cherish ineffable ideas. All ideas are 
simple, and if clear, easily communicable; con- 
sequently there are no ideas that Everyman, 
collective man, could not apprehend.®? Survey 
all culture and you find the same monotonous 
uniformity: whether man engages in proverb- 
coining, legislating, or artistic creation, his 
work can never escape the mold of sameness. 
Helvétius never quite succeeds, as he admits, 

in reducing genius entirely to mediocrity: the 
actual creative moment is, and must remain, an 
affair of unpredictable chance.™ In making this 
admission, he reveals the motive for his con- 
cern with genius quite explicitly. If genius is 
a product of situational, rather than organiza- 
tional, chance, then all variation in the pattern 
«of humanity can be almost completely over- 
«come. But if genius emerged -from its en- 
<ounter with Helvétius with a few bedraggled 
remnants of its grandeur intact, his assault had 
MHeen sufficient to make his point: “Men that 
«are commonly well organized, are like certain 
sonorous bodies, that without being exactly the 
game, still yield the same number of sounds.’85 
He delivers the human race up to his reader 
Wike a bag of translucent marbles, identical in 
‘size, weight, and color; their only possible 


mode of individuality might consist in some’ 


Waw in their construction that would relieve 
them from the onus of being “commonly well 
organized.” 

Thus the individual enters society for his 
education. He comes not with demands, ambi- 
tions, or even curiosity, but rather as a passive 
choir boy: he “is by nature an imitator, an 
ape,”88 docile to example.87 Government, func- 

wiioning in its capacity as the “principle instruc- 
tor” of this youth,88 performs the task of 
aendering him sociable. And with sociability 
somes his humanity. He acquires an identity; 
mndeed he participates in the most exalted 
identity to be found in creation, for he be- 
somes a member of a society. The state takes 
he amorphous organism and makes of him a 
nan of culture, equal to the best that humanity 
ias to offer. Since the organism is unaffected 
vith congenital self-love, the state has little 
jifficulty in conditioning him to altruism: 
‘from a good education, the idea of my own 
1appiness will be always more or less closely 
ronnected in my memory with that of my 
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fellow-citizens; and . . . the desire of the 
one will produce in me the desire of the 
other. . . .”8® He can even be trained to com- 
passion if his education, his laws and his gov- 
ernment lead him to it.°° There is not the 
slightest prospect for an attitude of recalci- 
trance on his part, for shame is to be employed 
as an infallible instrument of efficient socializa- 
tion: “A child cannot -long sustain the con- 
tempt, insults, and railleries of his comrades: 
there is no social defect that such treatment 
will not correct.” 

Political education is thus Helvétius’s final 
solution to the problem of egoism.®? It is by 
means of this force that individual pleasure is 
made dependent on the state. The individual 
must be socialized at the price of all spon- 
taneity or individuality. Reduced to one among 
a multitude of identical units within the cor- 
porate body, he performs his function. There 
is nothing unique even in his happiness; be- 
cause his pleasure is identical with that of all 
the other units, the sole standard of happiness 
is quantity. Since the state optimally controls 
most pleasurable objects, the individual need 
not actively seek happiness; like the protestant’s 
grace, it either arrives or fails to arrive, de- 
pending upon the corporate will. He need not 
even seek sexual gratification, for if Helvétius 
is to be taken seriously, the hive benevolently 
procures for its efficient members, thus pre- 
venting recalcitrance in the same manner as the 
squaw who masturbates her child to sleep at 
night.®8 

Moreover, political education directs the 
egoist’s attention away from himself, fostering 
a collective spirit of Spartan intensity. The 
sophisticated egoist now realizes that love of 
himself is really love of his country, repository 
of all pleasure. He knows that as an individual 
he is incapable of genuine autonomy; indeed 
he would shun personal autonomy even if it 
were attainable, for his private ‘interest’ tends 
to isolate him from the greater whole. Only as 
a member of the state can he share a measure 
of reflected prowess: only the state is without 
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external constraint. No rules, no allegiances 
bind this collective entity. Consequently, there 
are no moral qualms attached to its relentless 
quest for aggrandizement; since the self-love 
of patriotism is absolutely exclusive of the love 
of mankind, we owe no fealty to the latter.®4 
At least some vestiges of the Cartesian sense 
of uniqueness were retained, however, in the 
politicization of the egoist: “Each nation,” after 
all, “has its particular manner of seeing and 
feeling, which forms its character. . . .”9 
The individual can thus enjoy a sense of vicari- 
ous participation in uniqueness. But such en- 
joyment provides little comfort when measured 
against the monotony of one’s personal predica- 
ment: “Why, say strangers, do we perceive at 
once, in all the French, the same spirit, and the 
same character, like the same physiognomy in 
all Negroes? Because the French do not judge 
or think for themselves, but after the people 
in power. Their manner of judging for this 
reason must be sufficiently uniform.”¢ 


Helvétius fell victim to his own argument. 
In De L’Esprit, he had described the progress 
of his moral science with an air of inevitability. 
One had but to expose the errors and unmask 
the opponents of this science in order to set 
it upon its course.®7 Of course his method re- 
quired its resident genius, but there is no indi- 
cation that there would be any difficulty in 
finding such a man. But after having written 
so forcefully against human prowess, Helvétius 
discovers, as he concludes De Homme, that 
his belief in genius has disappeared. Thus there 
is little prospect of moral progress, after all, 
“because genius is required to substitute good 
laws in the place of bad, and courage to make 
them received. Now in almost all countries the 
people in power have neither the necessary 
genius to form good laws, nor sufficient cour- 
age to establish them, and brave the clamors 
of ill-designing men.”®8 The corporate egoist 
emerges, then, with a redeeming quality. His 
lethargy and mediocrity at least have the merit 
of self-destructiveness. 

Helvétius had gone too far; his politicization 
of hedonism was unacceptable to the other 
philosophes. Even Rousseau, who was person- 
ally quite sympathetic with Helvétius, could 
say no more by way of exoneration than: 
“True, M. Helvétius has written a dangerous 
book .. . But he has quit his office of ‘farmer- 
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= A Treatise on Man, I, 272. 

* Tbhid., pp. 276-277. 

" Essays on the Mind, pp. 172-185. 
“ Essays on the Mind, p. 187ff. 
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general,’ he has made the fortune of an honest 
girl, he is devoting himself to making her 
happy, he has on more than one occasion 
given help to the unfortunate: his actions are 
worth more than his writings.”®° , 


Conclusion 


If the other philosophers were vehement in 
their rejection of Helvétius, they could not 
have failed, nonetheless, to see a part of them- 
selves in him. They shared in common with 
him not merely a problem and a method, but 
also a conception of law—-and it is here that 
their affinity with him must have aroused most 
chagrin, for it is their legal views that set them 
apart most distinctly from the British and, at 
the same time, posed the greatest danger to 
their humanitarian aims. It was in enlightened 
legislation that the philosophes found their 
hope: although they varied greatly in their 
conception of the function of law, most were 
legalists. And while they admired British legal 
institutions, they radically diverged from Brit- 
ish modes of thought in their conceptions of 
the source, the function, and the scope of law. 

Tradition, custom, convenience—a thinker 
mindful of the history and the contemporary 
sociopolitical institutions of France could not 
invoke these congenial English legal sources. 
Even natural law, as rendered by the En- 
glish, would not do for the philosophes. The 
Hooker-Locke tradition had overlooked the 
crucial question, since this conception of nat- 
ural law assumed natural sociability. Hobbes 
had been more profound, but his conception of 
law was better desinged to subdue than to 
improve humanity; moreover Hobbes had 
lapsed from his naturalistic construction of law, 
buttressing it with divine sanction. If law was 
to be an effective instrument for amelioration, 
it must be rooted in the biological core of the 
human organism. The quest for legal certainty 
must begin with a Cartesian self-purge. The 
thinker must look within, divesting himself of 
all the culturally and biographically condi- 
tioned. He must strip away the strata of civility 
until he discovers within himself a complex of 
starkly biological needs. At this level only is he 
truly man, universal man. Wherever and when- 
ever we find him, he is essentially the same; 
whether engaged in clever salon repartee or in 
the most barbaric rite, the natural man is acti- 
vated by the same biological impulses. It is in 
this man that we find our legal fountainhead. 


“Letter to M. DeLeyre, October 5, 1758, included 
in Citizen of Geneva: Selection from the Letters of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, ed. Charles Hendel (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 153. 
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‘Natural law” is what remains as the indis- 
oensable requisites for commodious existence 
after we have effected our self-purge. It is not 
3y any means a grandiose legal standard; in- 


jeed it is lowly, even seamy. But it is one 


«which bad laws and bad opinions cannot erase, 
at least so long as man remains recognizably 
wman. The philosophes again differed in their 
descriptions of these laws of human nature. 
sometimes, even, an individual thinker is un- 
able to identify them consistently.2°° They did 
igree, however, that law must have its ultimate 
source, not in the divine precept or the self- 
2vident axiom, but rather in the fundamental 
iological needs—that is to say, in the passions. 
Che ultimate proof for the existence of a nat- 
iral law must be “I feel” (rather than “I see”) 
‘that it is so.” 

The philosophes could not accept English 
egal conceptions because they expected more 
Jf law than did the English. In England, law 
was understood to serve an essentially negative 
unction. It was a protector, safeguarding 
‘ights and privileges that had been won in 
«ther arenas. The philosophes, too, were con- 
-erned with this legal function: they, too, loved 
heir liberty and sought its protection in law. 
3ut to them, the legal system exercised a much 
nore determinative influence upon human af- 
‘airs, whether for good or evil. Because it is 
‘ooted in man’s most fundamental biological 
reeds, it can alter his very being. At its best, 
t offers man much more than merely a “stand- 
ng rule to live by,” as Locke had suggested. 
t is a creative force, the sole instrument by 
which mankind can attain its true humanity. 
Nithout law, humanity is unthinkable; man 
ould be only a stupid brute.*®! And with bad 
aws, Man is even more abominable than the 
rutes, for he devours his brethren and even 
1imself. It is law that civilizes, that makes men 
reasonable, gentle, and appreciative of the finer 
hings life has to offer. 

To observe, however, that a number of the 
«hilosophes’ factual and methodological pre- 
uppositions reflected a departure from classical 
ibertarian beliefs is only to underscore the 
qodern quality of their thinking. It is both 
‘ratuitous and stultifying to stigmatize this de- 
«arture with the rubric “totalitarian,” for to 
lo so in no way advances our understanding, 


* For Voltaire’s vacillation on natural law, see Peter 
yay’s Voltaire’s Politics, pp. 343~346. La Mettrie ulti- 
mately repudiates natural law. See my “La Mettrie,” 
p, S68ff. 
wt Hence Voltaire’s reported jibes at Rousseau’s 
oble savage. And Voltaire is equally contemptuous of 
«dam, Christianity’s prototypical natural man. See 
is poem, Le Mondain. 
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either of our tradition of political speculation 
or of our contemporary situation. It is to sub- 
stitute labels for critical thinking, to ignore the 
vital differences which separate Voltaire, 
d’Alembert, and Diderot (inter alios) from 
Helvétius; it is, indeed to reject modernity it- 
self, for our contemporary situation more close- 
ly resembles that of the philosophes, in many 
respects, than that of the classical English 
libertarians. We, too, are votaries of a scien- 
tific orientation to life which—at least if we 
accept the sociopolitical preachments of some 
of its champions?*—-tends, at times, to over- 


Tide liberty in the name of efficiency. Again, 


like the philosophes, we find ourselves in- 
creasingly unable to accept the legal presup- 
positions of the English libertarians, for we, 
too, have learned from our social science that 
man is a creature of his collective relations. 
The notion that he is possessed of an inviolable 
realm of private experience—an indispensable 
assumption for libertarians—thus accords no 
more with our contemporary perceptions than 
with those of the philosophes. 

Finally, we are still prey to the same po- 
litical problem that haunted the philosophes; 
we have been no more successful than they in 
discovering a cogent argument on behalf of 
political obedience in a secular world. Because 
our world is one devoid of transcendent 
schemes or objective purposes—notions which 
have themselves been scorned as totalitarian— 
we appear to have nothing to offer the con- 
scientious objector by way of ethical persua- 
sion. Like the philosophes, we can, at best, 
seek to avoid the issue, or, like Helvétius, we 
can seek to render it meaningless. 

Nor is it likely that we can answer the 
queries of the political iconoclast any more 
effectively than did the Frenchmen. We, too, 
are haunted by the specter of Gyges, that 
nemesis of political thought conjured up by 
Glaucon in Plato’s Republic. Discovering a 
Magic ring which gave him the power of in- 
visibility, Gyges hurled a challenge across the 
ages: “Suppose I employ my new power to 
achieve the utmost in political happiness,” he 
asks in effect; “suppose I use it to cheat and 
betray, even to murder in my pursuit of hap- 


1 For example, Norbert Wiener contemplates the 
possibility of a cybernated machine à gouverner. See 
his The Human Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics and 
Society (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954), 
pp. 178ff. Nor is this Strangelovian orientation confined 
to the physical sciences. B. F. Skinner's Beyond Free- 
dom and Dignity (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1972) 
amply illustrates that the behavioral sciences are not 
immune. See also his Walden Two (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1962). 
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Introduction 


In the annals of American political lore, 
porkbarreling has long been synonymous with 
domestic legislation having obvious political 
content. The term “porkbarrel,” meaning the 
distribution of public works expenditurés on 
the basis of political influence, has been ap- 
plied most frequently and most pejoratively to 
the legislation processed by the House Public 
Works committee. And understandably so, for 
political meaning does inhere in public works 
proposals; public works projects can profound- 
ly alter the living circumstances of citizens 
within and beyond the areas in which they are 
built. Thus members of the committee that 
recommends the construction of roads, dams, 
public buildings, water pollution treatment 
plants, the drafting of harbors, the abatement 
of beach erosion, or any number of economic 
development projects, are presumed to be in a 
unique position to alter electoral probabilities 
in favor of themselves and other members of 
the House.? In the lore of American politics, 
then, authorizing public works projects is the 
result of spontaneous, widespread favor trading. 
One can account for the authorizations by the 
“simple matter of quid pro quo... , you 
scratch my back and TIl scratch yours. . . .’8 


* I wish to express my appreciation to the American 
Political Science Association for a Congressional Fel- 
lowship which gave me the opportunity to be a partici- 
pant-observer with both the Senate and the House 
Public Works committees during the first session of the 
90th Congress, and to the Brookings Institution for a 
Research Fellowship in Government which facilitated 
the preparation of this paper. In addition, I am in- 
debted to David W. Adamany, Richard F. Fenno, Jr., 
Fred I. Greenstein, Russell D. Murphy, James L. Payne, 
Nelson W. Polsby, and Hubert J. O’Gorman for many 
helpful suggestions in the revision of earlier drafts. 

*Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. Samuel, Con- 
gress at Work (New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1952), chap. 7; N.B. pp. 166-168. 

? Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren B. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, Elections and the Politi- 
cal Ordey (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966), 
chap. 11. Professor Warren E. Miller and Donald E. 
Stokes discuss the significance of favorable images as 
against the significance of issues with partisan content 
in congressional elections. 

7 Jack C. Plano and Milton Greenberg, The Ameri- 
can Political Dictionary, 2nd ed. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1967), p. 145. 


Such bipartisan favor trading cannot, how- 
ever, account for the broad patterns of Public 
Works committee behavior, party conflict and 
party cooperation. To account for these pat- 
terns of party conflict and party cooperation, 
one must begin with party affiliation, not with 
exchange processes. Public Works legislation, 
as Julius Turner reported more than twenty 
years ago, is moderately partisan.* Since the 
time of Turner’s study, the committee’s juris- 
diction has expanded to include many more 
issues that are likely to split the parties. Most 
committee legislation will engender party dis- 
putes because committee Democrats and Re- 
publicans cannot arrive at a consensus either 
on regional allocation issues (allocations bene- 
fiting a minority in each party) or on tradi- 
tional party issues. The parties have yet to 
reach a consensus on aid to economically de- 
pressed areas. Committee Democrats and Re- 
publicans cannot reach agreement on the au- 
thority of the federal government or on its 
position in the economy. The federal govern- 
ment’s position in the economy drives the 
parties apart over issues such as whether pri- 
vate or public power should be supported; 
whether the federal government or the state 
governments should assume responsibility for 
treating water pollution; how the financial 
burden of the Interstate and Defense Highway 
System should be distributed; and, finally, 


‘whether or not new construction in the District 


of Columbia should be undertaken. Nor can 
the parties agree on the authority of the fed- 
eral government in approving state water qual- 
ity standards or promulgating federal stan- 
dards or penalizing the states if they do not 
comply with highway beautification standards. 
Very often, then, Public Works Democrats and 
Republicans are divided when the committee 
reports legislation to the House. When there is 
such committee division, it usually means that 
the committee majority party is attempting to 
provide leadership for change and must, there- 
fore, depend on the House majority party for 
success. 

But public works legislation is still best char- 


‘Julius Turner, Party and Constituency (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1951), p. 70. 
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acterized as only moderately partisan. Public 
Works Democrats and Republicans are fre- 
quently united when reporting bills to the 
House. Nonetheless, party affiliation is more 
impo?tant than exchange processes in account- 
ing for this committee party cooperation. Party 
cooperation is manifest in the national alloca- 
tion issues (allocations benefiting a majority in 
each party), such as projects of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, federally funded highway 
mileage, federal dollars for waste treatment 
construction plants, and public buildings out- 
side the District of Columbia. This party unity 
is misleading, however, in that it suggests a 
consensus between Democrats and Republicans 
on national allocation issues. Since, however, 
the distinct possibility of partisan porkbarrel- 
ing exists, such a consensus is very unlikely. 
Why, it must be asked, should rational calcu- 
lating Democrats and Republicans entrust part 
of their party’s fate at the polls to an ad hoc 
coalition building process such as porkbarrel- 
ing? The threat of partisan allocations has in- 
duced the congressional parties to adopt rela- 
tively rigid allocation rules such that neither 
party can make substantial gains at the polls at 
the expense of the other. So, while Public 
Works committee members are, to some de- 
gree, 'in a position to push their pet projects 
and ideas, committee proposals on national al- 
location issues cannot be explained in terms of 
bipartisan favor trading. Instead, the committee 
must use the allocation formulas as the mea- 
sure of acceptability in the House. The Public 
Works committee’s relationship with the House 
of Representatives is thus often routine, allow- 
ing little or no leeway for change through 
committee recommendations. 

In identifying and accounting for these pat- 
terns of party conflict and party cooperation 
and linkages in them with House decisions, 
evidence from protocols, congressional docu- 
ments, and roll calls has been used. During the 
Ist and 2d sessions of the 90th Congress, all 
but two of the sitting members of the House 
Public Works committee were interviewed. 
Forty-two open-ended, structured interviews 
were conducted with 37 committee members 
and former committee members. Interviews 
were conducted on an anonymous basis and 
averaged 55 minutes in length. Analysis of the 
internal operations of the committee relies 
` heavily on the interview protocols, Committee 
reports and House debates on all the major 
_ bills from the 84th through the 90th Congresses 
proved to be essential supplements to the proto- 
col data. Since some of these documentary 
data can be quantified, they have been used to 
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help establish patterns of internal committee 
behavior. In addition, documentary evidence, 
particularly the debates, proved to be indis- 
pensable for assessing the relationship between. 
the committee and the House. Finally, the roll- 
call data proved to be helpful for all aspects. 
of this study. Analysis of the 68 conflict rolh 
calls on Public Works committee bills from the 
80th through the 90th Congresses helped es- 
tablish patterns and account for them. The roll 
calls also proved helpful in analyzing the re- 
lationship between the committee and the 
House. No one particular kind of evidence for 
any important aspect of this study was used; 
all the evidence available from any of the 
sources used has been brought to bear as 
seemed appropriate. 


The Members and the Issues 


Crucial to the relationship between issues 
and party affiliation on the House Public 
Works committee is the distribution of mem- 
bership goals, for they affect committee party 
conflict. Generally, congressmen find a com- 
mittee appealing for at least three different 
reasons: prestige, bringing federal largesse back 
to the district, and subject-matter interest.” 
Both’ prestige and constituency goals have a 
marked tendency to minimize party conflict; 
subject matter interest is likely to amplify party 
conflict.® 


The Members. House members who’want a 
Public Works seat will nearly always be given 
it. From the data in Table 1, which reports 
some results of interviews with committee 
members, it is clear that most Public Works 
members (60 per cent) are constituency mem- 
bers—congressmen who see themselves as hav- 
ing come to the committee to accomplish some- 
thing for their districts. A few (19 per cent) 
are interested in “getting a log rolled” for their 
state delegation (the delegation members), and 
about one-fifth (21 per cent) are assigned to 
the committee because preferred seats on other 
committees are not available (the shuttle mem- 
bers).’ Constituency members often mentioned, 


8 Richard F., Fenno, Jr., “Congressional Committees: 
The Comparative View” (paper presented at the 66th 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
Los Angeles, California, September 8-12, 1970), pp. 
2-11. 

e Ibid., p. 29. 

TIt should be noted that the large minority*of mem- 
bers assigned to Public Works because other seats were 
not open contradicts the electoral benefit criterion for 
committee assignments developed in Nicholas A. 
Masters, “Committee Assignments,” American Political 
Science Review 55 (June, 1961), 345-357. On p. 357, 
Masters asserts the following: ‘Although a number 
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Table 1. Assignments to Public Works - 
Conditions of Assignment* 
Congressman’s 
Party Constituency Delegation Shuttle Total 
Members Members Members 
2 aN (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) 
Democrat 16 6 3 14 2 9 21 56 
Republican 6 35 4 24 6 41 16 44 
22 60 7 19 8 21 37 (100) 


* Two members are excluded: a Democrat who was placed on the committee to help vote out the St. Lawrence 
Seaway legislation and a Republican who wanted a seat because of his occupational background. 


during interviews, a particular problem or geo- 
graphical characteristic in their district: “My 
district is bordered on three sides by two big 
rivers,” “My district is bordered on three sides 
by rivers.” “We need industrial development in 
our district worse than anything else.” “Water 
pollution!” “Beach erosion!” “I have over 40 
per cent of the water projects of [my state] in 
my district.” “We've got to get a road in there 
[a part of the district].” “We have a real 
watershed problem.” This constituency orienta- 
tion is really no less important for the few 
members who take the seat on behalf of their 
state delegation: “My state has to have some- 
one on the committee because it, in fact the 
whole area, has real water problems . . .” or, 
“We have the TVA and we have a lot of Corps 
work down there.” Finally, the constituency 
aspect of a. Public Works seat is evident in a 
negative way from the perspective of the 
shuttle member who hopes to move on to a 
new assignment: “The committee just isn’t that 
important to my constituency ...” or, “There 
really isn’t anything on the committee that I’m 
interested in.” 

Image building in the district is the primary 
reason for being on Public Works and, as such, 


of factors enter into committe assignments—geogra- 
phy, group support, professional background, etc. 
—the most important single consideration—unless it 
can be taken for granted—is to provide each member 
with an assignment that will help to insure his re- 
election.” And, on p. 354, Masters writes: “Assignment 
to Public Works, Interior and Insular Affairs or Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries are usually based on the 
ecological make-up of the members’ districts, so as 
to allow them to serve their constituent interests and 
protect their incumbency.” But since such a large pro- 
portion of members are apparently assigned to Public 
Works who do not want to be, it is clear that the party 
leadership does not systematically attempt “to provide 
each member with an assignment that will help to 
insure his re-election” (p. 357). Because of the relative 
abundance of Public Works seats it is impossible for 
the leadership to apply an electoral benefit criterion 
even if they so desired. 


it has a direct impact upon transferring from 
the committee. Since image building is the 
major reward of a Public Works seat, the 
shuttle member will leave the committee as 
soon as possible, irrespective of his rank. Since 
Republicans have a disproportionate share of 
shuttle members, Republicans have dispropor- 
tionately more transfers to other committees: if 
Republicans had transferred at the same rate as 
Democrats from the 80th through 89th Con- 
gresses, they would have had 14 instead of 22 
transfers (the Democrats had 20). But not all 
shuttle members are able to transfer. Inevi- 
tably, then, some will become ranking sub- 
committee minority members—two of the top 
five Republicans in the 89th, 90th, and Qist 
Congresses. Because some of the legislation is 
important to their state or region, delegation 
members do realize some political return. 
Nonetheless, these members are as likely as 
not to transfer from Public Works; if, how- 
ever, they are unable to transfer during the 
first four years, they will remain on the com- 
mittee. Public Works thus has a nucleus of 
veterans—constituency members who would 
never leavé of their own volition in addition 
to delegation members who stay. Even more 
than delegation members, constituency mem- 
bers refer readily to the tangible political con- 
sequences of delivering for the district. 
Thirteen of these twenty-nine constituency 
and delegation members were specifically asked 
if “delivering the goods” brought them votes, 
and all said yes. “Public Works is a sugar 
committee,’ observed a former veteran Repub- 
lican. “I could always go back to the district 
and say, ‘Look at that road I got for you. 
See that beach erosion project over there? And 
those buildings? I got all those; Pm on Public 
Works.’” “It is the result of being on the 
committee—what they can see—that helps. 
They’ve got to see some brick and mortar,” 
added a Democrat. Another Democrat spoke 
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Table 2. Minority Reports on Major Public Works Bills, 84th through 89th Congresses 
Water and Water Economic Public Buildings Total 
EpONIS Power Pollution Roags Development and Grounds Bills 
No Minority Report 12 6 8 0 1 27 
Minority Report 11 6 6 5 1 29 
ee (23) (12) (14) (5) (2) (56) 
Minority Reports 
Submitted by: 
Republicans Only 10 5 3 5 1 29 
Democrats Only 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Both Parties 1 1 3 0 0 5 


for many of his colleagues when he said: “If 
youre going to stay around here, you’ve got 
to take care of the folks back home... . It’s 
the bread-and-butter issues that count—the 
dams, the post offices and the other buildings, 
the highways. .. . You can point to all these 
things you’ve done.” 

Typically, then, Public Works veterans share 
an interest in bringing construction into their 
districts. Superficially, this sharing of interest 
suggests a pattern of favor trading in commit- 
tee decision making. Party conflict, however, is 
the committee’s dominant decision-making 
` characteristic. Party splits are evident in the 
committee’s internal behavior as well as in its 
behavior on the floor, Minority reports were 
filed for 52 per cent of the major legislative 
proposals the.committee recommended to the 
House. As indicated in Table 2, from the 84th 
through the 89th Congress the minority reports 
were submitted on 43 per cent of the road 
measures, 45 per cent of the pollution control 
measures, one-half of the public buildings and 
grounds bills, 58 per cent of the water and 
power measures, aad all of the economic de- 
velopment bills. Party splits are also evident in 
the 44 roll-call votes on committee legislation 
for the same congresses; a majority of each 
party stood on the opposite side of the issues 
‘on 75 per cent of the non-trivial roll calls— 
those roll calls where the ‘losing vote was at 
least 10 per cent. 


The Issues. Three things seem to account for 
this apparent inconsistency between the shared 
interest in projects and this pattern of party 
conflict: (1) the diversity of the committee’s 
jurisdiction, (2) program goals, and (3). party 
affiliation. The heterogeneity of the issues chan- 
neled through Public Works makes it unlikely 
that any member will have a political stake in 
each. Not infrequently, then, little or no con- 
stituency influence bears on the decisions of 
many members. Moreover, as noted at the 
outset, traditional party issues such as power, 


authority of the federal government, and ex- 
penditure levels are referred to the committee. 
What difference would all of this diversity 
make in the committee’s behavior if members 
were interested only in the projects? Not much, 
if Public Works members were not also inter- 
ested in programs. Committee members are de- 
cidedly program-oriented. Moreover, their 
party affiliation, more than any other single 
factor, determines their policy preferences.® 

Constituency and delegation members enjoy 
the subject matter; they take genuine pleasure 
in the legislation they handle and great per- 
sonal satisfaction in their legislative accom- 
plishments. To them Public Works is the “con- 
struction committee.” Tangible “things that 
you can see” are, in their view, the products 
of its decisions. Public Works is the committee 
that “builds things”; the committee that har- 
nesses the nation’s water supply and promotes 
and protects the “greatest public works pro- 
gram in the history of mankind,” the interstate 
highway system; the committee which, through 
its flood control and highway construction, 
preserves property, creates wealth, and, most 
importantly, saves lives; the committee that 
brings “comfort” and “reassurance” to flood 
victims because “it’s important for those people 
to know that somebody, especially the Con- 
gress, cares,” Its the committee that gets the 
job done; huge dams, though costlier, are much 
preferred to a series of small watersheds be- 
cause “you can’t catch one of those damn 
floods in a bunch of tin cans.” Above all, 
they resent its being labeled “the porkbarrel 
committee.” To these members Public Works 
authorizes only economically justified projects 
——“for every dollar that goes out, at least one 
dollar must come back.” 

But what should be built up, what should 
be authorized, and how it should be done are 


t On the significance of party affiliation in the House 
of Representatives, see Randall B. Ripley, Party Lead- 
ers in the House of Representatives (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1967), chap. 6. 
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questions which often divide the parties. To 
begin with, there are the allocation issues; 
there is a remarkable disparity in the per- 
spectives of uninterested Democrats and Re- 
publicans on allocation questions. Consider, for 
example, the relationship between shared in- 
terests and party conflict on the Appalachian 
regional development legislation, In both 1965 
and 1967 the Democratic majority supported 
the Appalachian Democrats, whereas the Re- 
publican majority (charging “favoritism”) op- 
posed the legislation and hence the Appalachian 
Republicans. The uninterested Democrats thus 
voted for and the uninterested Republicans 
voted against the new federal program author- 
izing selective benefits. The lineup on bills 
such as this suggests that committee party 
conflict is inversely related to shared constit- 
uency interests. 

This inverse relationship between the inci- 
dence of constituency interest and party con- 
flict varies, itself, from one program area to 
the next. Extremes in variation between pro- 
gram areas are manifest in the projects of the 
Army Corps of Engineers projects and the 
authorizations for construction in the District 
of Columbia. Authorizations for construction 
in the District of Columbia are obviously as 
devoid of constituency influence as any mea- 
sure can be. It is not then surprising to find 
on these issues frequent Public Works party 
conflict, such as the fierce battle in the 89th 
Congress over the vice-presidential mansion. 
On the other hand, the widespread constit- 
uency interest in the Corps projects provides 
substantial incentive for cooperation. Virtually 
every committee member, sooner or later, will 
have a project somewhere in the Corps’s laby- 
Yinthine evaluation process. Like the over- 
whelming bulk of Corps projects, authorizing 
the annual statutory limit of thirty federal 
buildings outside the federal city engenders 
little party conflict. Similarly, no noticeable 
party conflict stems from the authorization of 
mileage for the interstate highway system. Nor 
did the parties ever dispute the method of 
allocating funds for construction of water 
waste treatment plants; virtually every con- 
gressman wants a plant and virtually every con- 
gressman can claim credit for one. In fact, of 
the 29 minority reports presented in Table 2, 
just one~—occasioned by President Eisenhower’s 
resistance to the 1956 rivers and harbors om- 
nibus bill—was addressed to an allocation ques- 
tion in which a majority of each of the two 
parties had a long-standing, permanent con- 
stituency interest. 

For Public Works the relative differences in 
shared interest from one kind of program to 
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the next are the keys to understanding the two 
“faces” of the committee: party conflict and 
party cooperation. But the relative incidence of 
shared interests does not account for all Pub- 
lic Works party conflicts. In addition, alloca- 
tion disputes, other party differences respecting 
finance and the amount of federal government 
authority contribute to conflict. In both 1955 
and 1956 Democrats were adamantly opposed 
to the so-called “Clay-bond financing plan” to 
finance the proposed interstate highway system; 
Republicans, however, gave solid support to the 
plan which had-been endorsed by President 
Eisenhower. And it has been the Republicans, 
not the Democrats, who have insisted that the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Agency share 
control with state capitals in funding waste 
treatment construction plans and policing pol- 
luters.° These instances are but suggestive of 
the kinds of issues that contribute to commit- 
tee party conflict and which are, to some de- 
gree, similar. to those to be found on Education 
and Labor.?° 

Committee Democrats and Republicans, 
then, cooperate on national allocation issues 
but are in conflict on regional allocation and 
traditional party government issues. The par- 
ties cooperate on allocation decisions in which 
virtually every member has a constituency 
stake, just as the two parties do on Interior.** 
Conversely, when only a minority in each 
party shares a constituency stake in an alloca- 
tion decision, Public Works Democrats and 
Republicans will disagree just as in the case 
of Agriculture but for a different reason; on 
Public Works, there is not the coincidence of 
commodity interest and party affiliation.?* 
When only a minority in each party shares a 
constituency stake on an allocation question, 
the question becomes a party issue because 
Democrats prefer to support their minority but 
Republicans do not.2* Issues pertaining to the 


*These results are reported in James T. Murphy, 
“The House Public Works Committee: Determinants 
and Consequences of Committee Behavior” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Rochester, 1969), pp. 317- 
333. 

1 Richard F, Fenno, Jr., “The House of Representa- 
tives and Federal Aid to Education,” in New Perspec- 
tives on the House, ed. Robert L. Peabody and Nelson 
W. Polsby, 2nd ed. (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 
1969), pp. 286-289; Eugene Eidenburg and Roy D. 
Morey, An Act of Congress: The Legislative Process 
and the Making of Education Policy (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1969). 

u Fenno, “Congressional Committees,” pp. 25-26. 

Charles O. Jones, “Representation in Congress: 
The Case of the House Agriculture Committee,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 55 (June, 1961) 367. 

3 These results are consistent with those on labor, 
urban, agricultural, and Western issues reported in 
David R. Mayhew, Party Loyalty Among Congressmen 
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authority of the federal government or its posi- 
tion in the economy consistently divide the 
parties. 

Such are the divisive forces at work on Pub- 
lic Works that committee members emphasize 
their party affiliations at the expense of com- 
mittee unity. “There are a number of things,” 
said a veteran Democrat, “that are party mat- 
ters, and you aren’t going to get together on 
them.” “It is,” related a Republican new- 
comer, “the job of the majority to govern; 
the minority’s job is to oppose.” A high-ranking 
` veteran Republican clarified the nature of the 
opposition: “We hear all this talk about de- 
veloping Republican alternatives. Well, what 
are our alternatives? What is our position go- 
ing to be?” “Frankly,” added a veteran Demo- 
crat, “sometimes we have to let them know 
what the facts of life are. After all, they are 
the minority. If they want to write their bill, 
well, then they can go out and gain the con- 
fidence of the people and bring a majority in 
here and do it.” Public Works members clearly 
value the idea of party government. 


The Two Faces of Public Works: Party Con- 
flict and Party Cooperation. The attachment to 
party affiliation and, further, to the notion of 
party government at the expense of committee 
unity can usefully be discussed in terms of 
Peter M. Blau’s idea of particularistic social 
values—‘“preferences for attributes like one’s 
own.”?4 Such values distinguish non-organized 
collectivities such as age groups, sex groups, the 
electorate, or a population in a geographical 
territory from organized collectivities such as 
Democrats or Republicans or congressional 
committees in which the “value standards that 
govern the orientations and associations” within 
the collectivity are dependent upon “the rela- 
tionship between their status attributes.”*5 Such 
organized collectivities are distinguished by 
some collective interest or goal such as power 
and prestige on the House Ways and Means 
and Appropriations committees, both of which 
have the value of the greatest possible dégree 
of committee unanimity or consensus.46 Among 
Public Works members the attachment to party 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966). On the 
general relationship between interdependent interests 
and reciprocity, see Lewis A. Coser, The Functions 
of Social Conflict (Glencoe: Free Press, 1956), pp. 
15-76 and passim. 

“ Peter M. Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964), p. 266. 

4 Blau, p. 266 (italics added). 

“Richard F. Fenno, Jr, The Power of the Purse 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1966), pp. 82-90; 
John F. Manley, The Politics of Finance: The House 


Committee on Ways and Means (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1970), pp. 53-58. 
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at the expense of committee affiliation suggests 
that Democrats and Republicans value the 
greatest possible degree of committee party 
unity. Further, as organized collectivities, they 
have mutually exclusive goals: for the ma- 
jority party, the Democrats, the collective in- 
terest is the capacity to determine policy out- 
comes; for the minority party, the Republicans, 
the goal is to devise effective challenges to the 
majority’s capacity to determine committee rec- 
ommendations. 

What accounts for the remarkable difference 
between the value of party unity on Public 
Works and committee unity on Appropriations 
and Ways and Means? Further, why is the be- 
havior of Public Works so different from In- 
terior’s characteristic party cooperation when 
the constituency goal is the primary reason for 
wanting a seat on either committee?!’ Finally, 
why do the program-oriented Public Works 
members place such a premium on party gov- 
ernment when the program-oriented Education 
and Labor members do not?}8 

The value difference between Appropriations 
and Ways and Means and Public Works is, I 
think, attributable to the relative prestige of 
these two top-ranking committees as against 
the 11th-ranking Public Works.1® The prestige 
goal shared by congressmen on the Ways and 
Means and Appropriations committees provides 
a powerful incentive for them to subdue the 
conflict ordinarily generated by the numerous 
party issues brought before these committees. 
That is to say, these congressmen hold that 
some degree of committee unity is essential 
to committee influence—-the predisposition of 
the House to accept their proposals. This in- 
fluence, these members hold further, is neces- 
sary for the power and prestige they want from 
the committees. In Fenno’s words: “The ex- 
traordinary effort at internal integration [on 
Appropriations], especially at minimizing par- 
tisanship, brings success on the floor. Success 
on the floor results in committee influence, 
and committee influence determines committee 
member influence.’’?° And, in the words of a 
Ways and Means Republican: “It’s the issues 
that are partisan, not the members.”** It is in 


1 Fenno, “Congressional Committees,” p. 6. 

3 Fenno, “Federal Aid to Education,” pp. 289-293; 
cf, Eidenberg and Morey, An Act of Congress, chaps. 
2-3. 

* George Goodwin, Jr., The Little Legislatures: Com- 
mittees of Congress (Amherst: University of Massa- 
chusetts Press, 1970), pp. 114~115. 

*Fenno, Power of the Purse, pp. 500-501. 

z John F. Manley, “The House Committee on Ways 
and Means: Conflict Management in a Congressional 
Committee,” American Political Science Review, 60 
(December, 1961), 927. 
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this aspect, the modification of conflict to gain 
influence, that Ways and Means, Appropria- 
tions, and the third-ranking Rules differ from 
lower-ranking committees such | as 


Agriculture.2? No matter how unified, no mat- 
ter how successful these lower-ranking com- 
mittees might be, their jurisdictions effectively 
preclude having as much influence in the 
House as the prestigious committees. The top 
three committees—the prestigious committees 
-—control, after all, either directly or indirect- 
ly, the fate of nearly all legislation of all other 
committees—the non-prestigious committees.*3 

When congressmen, therefore, seek assign- 
ment to a non-prestigious committee, they do 
so for constituency goals and subject-matter 
interest. Many behavioral similarities and dif- 
ferences among non-prestigious committees can 
be traced to differences in the distribution of 
these membership goals. For example, the simi- 
larity in the distribution of constituency goals 
between Public Works and Interior is paralleled 
by similarities in party conflict and coopera- 
tion, with one major exception: the constitu- 
ency stake in the legislation of both provides 
an apparent incentive for party cooperation, 
but on Public Works the committee is beset 
with party issues many of which—allocation 
issues—are directly related to the constituency 
stake.** Likewise, party conflict on both Public 
Works and Education and Labor can be at- 
tributed primarily to the subject-matter interest 
found on both committees; in each case, the 
subject-matter interest is, in turn, affected by 
party affiliation. That Public Works places a 
higher value on party government than does 
Education and Labor can be attributed to the 
differences in the issues between them. Issues 
processed by the Education and Labor com- 
mittee are of such a nature that party affilia- 
tion does not consistently influence the prefer- 
ence orderings of-its members as it does Public 
Works members. Education and Labor Demo- 
crats, for example, will be divided by constit- 
uency influence on education bills involving 
church-state issues; similarly, southern and 
northern Democrats will disagree on any union 
or integration issue.25 Moreover, Education and 


= The standard reference on the House Committee on 
Rules is James R. Robinson, The House Rules Com- 
mittee (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1963). For committee rankings, see Goodwin, The 
Little Legislatures, pp. 114~115. 

* Richard F. Fenno, Jr., “The Internal Distribution 
of Influence: The House,” in The Congress and Ameri- 
ca’s Future, ed. David B. Truman (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965), pp. 52-70. 

* Fenno, “Congressional Committees,” pp. 23-28. 

3 Fenno, “Federal Aid to Education,” pp. 284-300. 
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Labor issues are typically more earthshaking 
than Public Works issues. Should a Public 
Works Democrat, for example, be opposed to 
an amendment for a public power project, he 
can take a quiet, leisurely walk; the Education 
and Labor member, however, will be under 
heavy pressure from his constituents as well as 
other members to make a Jot of noise in openly 
supporting or opposing almost any issue before 
the committee. 

Does Public Works party cooperation, as is 
evident in the frequency of committee una- 
nimity in reporting major bills, suggest the 
committee is an organized collectivity? When 
interviewed, committee members consistently 
failed to mention a committee unity value and, 
further, expressed bewilderment and some irri- 
tation when asked questions designed to probe 
for the existence of a shared committee goal 
such as success, prestige, power, and others. 
Such questions produced only some evidence 
of a fraternal feeling. A veteran Republican 
noted, for example, that Public Works is a 
committee with a “great deal of camaraderie”; 
it is a “good committee.” “A lot of that divi- 
sion,’ cautioned a veteran southern Democrat, 
‘isn’t so important or so much as it might 
look like. . . . They need things, too....I 
know we helped Bill [Cramer] out on that 
canal in Florida.” Members do expect help 
from one another on things in which they have 
a mutual interest (e.g., the Corps projects, the 
public buildings) or in which questions or 
party “philosophy” are not at stake (e.g., dis- 
aster relief). “All I require,” said a veteran 
Democrat, “is that the project meet the ground 
rules.” But then “that one-to-one ratio [the 
economic cost-benefit criterion that projects 
must meet to be authorized] is like putting on 
a pair of drawers—you stretch them a little 
once in a while to make them fit.” Members of 
both parties agree that “there is a tendency to 
help each other out,” that “you can bring these 
projects to fruition because you get support on 
both sides.” This fraternal feeling suggests but 
a modicum of favor trading; it does not indi- 
cate a shared value for the committee suggest- 
ing the existence of an organized collectivity. 

Thus far, then, the data indicate that com- 
mittee Democrats and Republicans have a basis 
for solidarity but do not indicate what governs 
its degree; for party cooperation, the data indi- 
cate neither a basis nor possible determinants 
of variation in cooperation. 


Party Conflict and Cooperation 
Even though Public Works consists of two 
organized collectivities, there is no reason to 
suppose that the party unity value alone will 
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produce a pattern of solidarity. For while it 
is perhaps true of organized collectivities that 
shared values “constitute the medium through 
which its members are bound together... 
[and that] they serve in this way as functional 
substitutes for the sentiments of personal at- 
traction that integrate the members of a face- 
to-face group,” the values alone are an insuffi- 
cient guarantee of solidarity.2* In an organized 
collectivity, just as in a small group, situations 
will inevitably arise in which at least one mem- 
ber will have an incentive to promote his in- 
terest at the risk of damaging the collective 
interest.2”7 This insufficiency is quite clear in the 
case of the House Public Works committee. 

For any allocation bill not every Democrat 
is likely to have a constituency stake; more- 
over, for legislation in general, there is great 
variability in the policy preferences of com- 
mittee Democrats. Similarly, there is substantial 
variability in the policy preferences of com- 
mittee Republicans; and, conversely, a set of 
committee Republicans often has a constitu- 
ency interest in a bill sponsored by the majority 
but opposed by the minority. The dispersion of 
policy preferences within the parties and the 
presence or absence of a constituency stake 
constitute a direct threat to the goals of each 
of the two parties. For if a congressman dis- 
agrees with his party’s position, or if he does 
not have a constituency stake in a bill, it is 
_ a perfect opportunity for him to “hold out” 
either to change his party’s position or to 
barter for one or more favors in exchange for 
his vote. The threat of holding out is particu- 
larly obvious in the case of a majority party— 
such as the Democrats for all but two Con- 
gresses from the 80th through the 92nd—that 
is attempting to change the legislative status 
quo. And it becomes all the more obvious 
when the ratio of seats between the two parties 
is very close. 

Values of an organized collectivity, then, 
provide the basis for solidarity, but they do not 
govern its degree. When incentives contrary to 
achieving an organized collectivity’s goal exist, 
informal rules of behavior are invariably 
adopted. These informal rules are generally 
thought of as norms. Because norms specify 
legitimate behavior as well as provide rewards 
and sanctions for conformity to them and de- 
viations from them, they can govern the degree 
of solidarity within an organized collectivity.8 

* Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life, p. 267. 

= Blau, pp. 255-263. 

“ George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1950), pp. 


121-127; John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, The 
Social Psychology of Groups (John Wiley and Sons, 
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Since each party on Public Works is an orga- 
nized collectivity, and since there exist sub- 
stantial incentives for contrary behavior in each 
party, it is reasonable to suppose that one or 
more norms exist within each party. 


Partisanship on the Public Works Committee. 
Members of each of the two parties are ex- 
pected to be partisan, to use their party affilia- 
tion as the yardstick for what they ought to do. 
Subcommittee chairmen expect partisan reci- 
procity from one another and ranking sub- 
committee minority members are expected “to 
present the minority position effectively.” Par- 
tisan behavior is also expected of the other 
veterans and of junior members as well. This 
means that the subcommittee chairman or rank- 
ing member is not to be “bucked,” that ques- 
tions in hearings and amendments in subcom- 
mittee and full committee mark-up are to be 
“cleared.” It obviously means also that Public 
Works members are expected to vote with their 
party. Veteran Public Works Democrats are 
fond of quoting the late Speaker Rayburn’s 
dictum about the rewards and sanctions of 
legislative life: “If you want to get along, go 
along.” “One thing you notice right away,” 
said a newcomer, “is that you are supposed to 
vote with your party.” “Unless you are really 
thick,” added another, “you pick things like 
that up right away. It’s no problem.” “It’s as- 
sumed” that Democrats will go along with the 
subcommittee chairman. “A good reason,” ad- 
vised a ranking Republican member, is required 
to be let off the party hook. For both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, “a good reason” means 
that members are not expected to vote “against 
their district.” 

Conformity to this norm of partisanship 1s 
effected through the myriad of possible re- 
wards and sanctions in the committee’s incen- 
tive structure. When Chairman Fallon acceded 
to minority demands to establish an Economic 
Development Subcommittee to oversee the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, depend- 
able, interested Representative Ed Edmondson 
(Oklahoma) got the chairman’s nod for the 
chairmanship over the more senior, interested, 
but not so dependable Representative Frank 
Clark (Pennsylvania). The late Chairman 
Buckley created an entirely new subcommittee 


Inc., 1959), pp. 126-142; Theodore H. Newcomb, 
Ralph H. Turner, and Philip E. Converse, Social Psy- 
chology (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 
1965), chaps, 8, 11, and 12; cf. Charles M. Price and 
Charles G. Bell, “The Rules of the Game: Political 
Fact or Academic Fancy?,” The Journal of Politics, 32 
(November, 1970}, 839-855. 
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Table 3. Roll Calls on Major House Public Works Bills, 1947 through 1968: Differences 
between Northern and Southern Committee and House Democrats* 


House Public Works Committee Democrats: 


Difference between Northern and Difference between Northern and 


Southern Democrats Insignificant 


N 
House Democrats: 
Difference between Northern and 
Southern Democrats Insignificant 22 
Difference between Northern and 
Southern Democrats Significant 43 
Totals 65 


Southern Democrats Significant 


Proportion N Proportion 
34 0 .00 
66 3 1.00 
1.00 3 1.00 


* Southern Democrats are those representing districts in the Confederate states. 
H,: Proportion Southern Democratic Yeas = Proportion Northern Democratic Yeas 
H.: Proportion Southern Democratic Yeas <Proportion Northern Democratic Yeas 


Results are significant at p< .025. 


in the 87th Congress--Watersheds—for the de- 
pendable but politically vulnerable Frank Smith 
(Mississippi) to help him in a primary battle 
against Jamie Whitten (“there was a long- 
standing need for the subcommittee [but] the 
timing was political”). To veteran Democrats, 
dependable newcomer Representative James J. 
Howard (New Jersey) is “just a jewel” who 
has a large stack of “IOUs”; a not-so-depend- 
able newcomer, whose fiercely independent 
idealism Jed him to vote with the committee 
Republicans against the use of proxies and to 
“buck” his subcommittee chairman on other 
occasions is “in hot water” and “hasn’t got a 
prayer.” It is in this process of rewarding the 
conformist and punishing the nonconformist 
that the newcomer learns what is expected and 
the veteran is reminded. ) 
That the norm of partisanship can have a 
profound impact upon committee party soli- 
darity is demonstrated by the data in Table 3. 
In Table 3 the voting differences between com- 
mittee southern and northern Democrats are 
compared to the differences between House 
southern and northern Democrats for all major 
committee bills from 1947 through 1968. From 
the data in Table 3 it is clear that divergences 
in policy preferences between southern and 
northern Democrats prevail in the House as a 
whole but not among Public Works committee 
members. On 96 per cent of the 68 roll calls, 
differences between southern and northern 
committee Democrats are statistically insig- 
nificant; differences are statistically signifi- 
cant on just 3 roll calls. House southern and 
northern Democrats differ significantly on 67.4 


per cent, or 46, of the 68 roll calls; differences 
are insignificant on just 22 roll calls. From the 
standpoint of the norm’s effectiveness, those 
cases in which House differences are significant 
while committee differences are insignificant are 
the most interesting. On 66 per cent of the roll 
calls in which committee Democratic differ- 
ences are insignificant, House Democratic dif- 
ferences are significant. If not for the norm 
of partisanship, it seems reasonably clear that 
committee southern and northern Democratic 
differences would be significant on each of 
these 43 roll calls. The spirit of this very effec- 
tive norm is perhaps captured best by the 
southern Democrat who, during the course of 
negotiations for the Highway Beautification bill 
in 1967, said in reference to an identifiable 
swing group: “We can scuttle the whole thing 
on ya if we are together but we sure would 
like to go that extra mile with ya.” 

It is not always possible, however, to “go 
that extra mile.” Without question, the most 
obvious limitation of the norm’s impact on 
party solidarity is the influence of constituency. 
This factor is apparent, for example, in the 
data in Table 4 in which voting differences be- 
tween committee members who can be thought 
of as economic development Republicans (10 
per cent of the population in the congressman’s 
district eligible for benefits) and noneconomic 
development Republicans are compared with 
similar groups in the House. For the eight roll 
calls on economic development legislation from 
1965 through 1967, the data in Table 4 clearly 
show that differences between the two groups 
of Republicans are most likely to be significant. 
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Table 4. Economic Development Roll Calls, 1965 through 1967: Differences between 
Economic Development and Other Committee and House Republicans* 


House Public Works Committee Republicans: 





Difference between Economic 


Difference between Economic 





Development and Other Development and Other 
Republicans Insignificant Republicans Significant 
N Proportion N Proportion 
House Republicans: 
Difference between Economic 
Development and Other 
Republicans Insignificant 1 .50 0 .00 
Difference between Economic 
Development and Other 
Republicans Significant 1 30 6 1.00 
Totals 2 1.00 6 1.00 


s Economic Development Republicans are those representing districts in which at least 10 per cent of the 


. population is eligible for benefits. 


H.: Proportion Economic Development Republicans Supporting Party Position = Proportion Other Repub- 


licans Supporting Party Position 


Ha: Proportion Economic Development Republicans Supporting Party Position <Proportion Other Repub- 


licans Supporting Party Position 
Results are significant at p< .025. 


On 75 per cent of the eight roll calls, both 
committee and House economic development 
Republicans are significantly different from the 
other Republicans; on just one roll call, the 
committee economic development Republicans 
differed significantly from their House counter- 
parts; and again, on just one roll call is there 
a lack of significance between the groups. 
Though the data in Table 4 are but a slight 
indication of the influence of constituency on 
internal party splits, its general significance is 
apparent in the following remarks of a com- 
mittee Republican: 

A congressman from Poverty Hole, New York, or 
New Hampshire, or a Duncan from Tennessee, or 
a Clausen (who has some EDA in that long district 
of his) sure as hell isn’t going to vote against the 
EDA stuff. And Bill Harsha can’t be expected to 
vote against Appalachia. You know, sometimes we 
do have to rise above our principles. Someone once 
said that no one has repealed the law of self-preser- 
vation. 

Constituency influence does control when con- 
stituency interests are at stake, but, when the 
parties do disagree, constituency interests are 
not at stake frequently enough to offset the 
generally controlling effects of the norm of 
partisanship. Hence, though constituency in- 
fluence is important, it is not nearly. so signifi- 
cant as the stabilizing effects of the norm of 
partisanship upon Public Works committee 


party solidarity. 


Partisanship and Segregation Between Commit- 
tee Democrats and Republicans, Party soli- 
darity is constantly apparent in the norm of 
partisanship. Each congressman simultaneously 
holds that members in his party should be 
partisan, but that congressmen in the other 
party should be less partisan, less inclined to 
ignore the opposite party in preliminary ne- 
gotiations, and less devoted to the practice of 
caucusing and party regularity. This paradoxi-° 
cal expectation is clearly manifest in the con- 
tradictory observations made by committee 
Democrats and Republicans about committee 
party leaders. About the two most recent chair- 
men, some Democrats made the following re- 
marks: (1) A former subcommittee chairman 
said, “Charlie Buckley was a great fellow. He 
was hardly ever around here, but everyone 
loved him.” (2) A veteran Democratic staffer 
noted that “Mr, Fallon is not quite so much 
the straight party man that Chairman Buckley 
was. Fallon is not at all above tripping over 
the traces on some Administration bills. Buck- 
ley never did.” (3) A veteran Democrat noted 
that “Mr. Fallon is certainly not controversial.” 
In contrast, a former veteran Republican sized 
up the committee under Buckley and Fallon 
as follows: 


Tli tell you one thing about that committee when I 
was on it. Buckley was the chairman, and it was a 
pretty damn lousy committee. He’d appoint some- 
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body acting chairman and those guys would ride 


roughshod over us. It was straight party-line vote 
on everything. Now I think it is different since 
Fallon has taken over. My impression is that it is 
not quite as partisan as it used to be. I think he 
is more apt to give a little bit, accept some Re- 
publican amendments, 


A high-ranking Republican added that Fal- 
lon is: 


a very mild-mannered man who doesn’t like dis- 
agreements—and I say that with special reference 
to the White House. He is far preferable to Buck- 
ley. He was just terrible. He treated the minority 
like scum! Fallon is very different. He treats us as 
though we are part of the committee. They just 
rammed that stuff through when Buckley was chair- 
man. 


But not even Fallon received a very high score 
from the Republicans. At least one veteran 
observed that Fallon was “not exactly” his 
“candidate for the fairest chairman in the 
House.” “You know,” he added, “some of 
these chairmen have damn good reputations for 
being fair, and so forth. Hell, we never have 


enough time to file a minority report on this. 


committee!” 

Similarly, Republicans who are defended by 
their party colleagues elicit scathing remarks 
from the Democrats. A subcommittee chairman 
appraised the ranking minority members during 
his tenure as follows: 


We've had a number of ranking members since I’ve 
been here. Now, let’s see, first there was a fellow 
by the name of Dondero. He was a real fine mem- 
ber, just real great. He had a lot of friends. Then 
we had this fellow McGregor. He was antagonistic, 
cantankerous, just obstreperous—-he was opposed 
to almost anything you could bring up. Auchin- 
closs . . . was another Dondero. He was just a 
prince of a guy. And now—now we've got Bill 
Cramer. He is another McGregor. He is always 
opposed. 


But a veteran non-shuttle Republican noted: 


Cramer is the best; he is the best, by far, of the 
four. The greatest leader, the most effective one I 
have served under as a member of the committee. 
He’s a fighter, a pusher. Auchincloss wouldn't fight 
like Cramer does. Dondero was the kind of guy 
that everybody loved. You followed him because 
you loved him. McGregor was a little bit like 
Cramer. He would fight. He was pugnacious. But 
he just wasn’t as good as Cramer. Cramer is prob- 
ably the brightest, the most able man on the com- 
mittee. 


In fact, to a man, minority members held 
Cramer to be a “likeable,” “brilliant,” mem- 
ber who does his “homework,” and who prob- 
ably is the “most effective ranking member in 
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the House”; and, if perhaps he is somewhat 
“bullheaded,” “adamant,” or occasionally 
“over-zealous,” it is just as well because the 
committee is so “partisan.” Minority members 
note, for example, that Auchincloss was : 
“awfully nice guy” but that he “didn’t pus 

real hard.” “Cramer,” they note on the other 
hand, “works with us.” “We have,” said a vet- 
eran, “the majority’s respect; they respect me 
now.” “In the past, on this committee as well 
as a number of others... ,” explained a high- 
ranking veteran, “the ranking minority mem- 
bers have worked out things with the majority 
and just let it go at that. The members weren’t 
in on it, weren’t informed, and that's all there 
was to it.” But whereas Republicans praised 


. Cramer for his vigorous leadership, Democrats 


consistently saw him as unnecessarily partisan 
—“I don’t care what kind of box you put that 
Cramer in, he’ll come out partisan every time.” 
A veteran Democrat best captured the extreme 
degree of segregation between the two parties 
when he said: “They have some terrific guys— 
some that are almost Democrats.” 


Party Cooperation. Even though the great ma- 
jority of committee members share constituency 
goals, they do not articulate a committee goal 
compatible with them. It thus appears that 
constituency-related issues alone cannot ac- 
count for party cooperation. When an alloca- 
tion decision is before the committee and the 
House, the truth of the matter seems to be that 
the two parties distrust each other. After all, 
public works projects are inherently political 
and, as such, are presumed to have substantial 
electoral significance. Since each party values 
majority status, each expects the other to pork- 
barrel—to authorize and appropriate projects 
on the basis of political clout or favor—when 
the other is in the majority. Because they fore- 
see the possibility of partisan allocations and 
because they take the allocation of public 
works benefits so seriously, congressmen insist 
on a fair allocation of the goodies. Hence, they 
have agreed upon permanent ways to reduce 
electoral risks when a majority in each party 
is affected by an allocation. Such agreements 
are impossible when a minority in each party 
is affected, because Republicans, as noted pre- 
viously, consider any such allocation inherently 
unfair. Moreover, agreements are probably un- 
necessary because Democrats will vote with 
their minority as a matter of party allegiance. 
Only when a majority in each party benefits 
from an allocation can party cooperation be 
expected, Since committee Democrats and Re- 
publicans are confronted with exactly the same 
situation as House Democrats and Republicans, 
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the electoral risk-reducing devices explain party 
cooperation in the committee as well as in the 
House. 

Each member of the House expects public 
works allocations to be applied across the board 
without exception. Congressmen expect “fair” 
treatment for their district, city, state, region, 
and party. This expectation of equity is some- 
what parochial, being invoked in debates on 
public works bills from many different vantage 
points. The New York delegation, for example, 
was convinced that New York State should be 
reimbursed for the interstate highways built in 
New York prior to the Interstate Defense and 
Highway Act of 1956. Accordingly, they sup- 
ported Chairman Buckley's 1959 amendment 
providing for such a “reimbursement” since it 
was but “an equitable giving-back of something 

. unfairly taken.”2° But the unmoved delega- 
tions from the states who would have to forego 
the Highway Trust Fund allocations to benefit 
New York defeated the amendment. Some 
members of the Pennsylvania delegation op- 
posed the 1957 authorization for the Niagara 
Power Development Project. The districts these 
members represented were outside the geo- 
graphical limits (150 miles for the New York 
Power Authority) imposed on the distribution 
of power. Likewise, some members repre- 
senting districts within the range of the TVA 
opposed the limitation imposed on TVA power 
distribution. (The limitation was the asking 
price for the TVA bond revenue measure 
which made the TVA self-financing.)®* Simi- 


larly, urban Democrats were less than pleased 


with the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, because its eligibility cri- 
teria effectively sliced out the cities.5* 
Notwithstanding this expectation of equity, 
Congress has adopted a number of proposals 
opposed by a minority. Moreover, some of 
these proposals such as the TVA bond revenue 
bill, the Niagara power bill, and the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 benefited only a minority: in each party, 
and each bill was opposed by the Republicans. 
Such majority programs or small bundles of 
projects, as Turner found, divide the parties.®* 
The first several Appalachian regional develop- 
ment bills which consistently split the com- 


® Congressional Record, 105, p. 17968. 

x Congressional Record, 103, pp. 13196-13211. 

" Congressional Record, 105, pp. 7703-7728; N.B. 
7703-7705, See the discussion of the Democratic ero- 
sion of support in Aaron Wildavsky, “The TVA and 
Power Politica,” American Political Science Review, 
55 (September, 1961), 576-590. , 

™ Congressional Record, 111, pp. 20240-20244. 

2 Turner, Party and Constituency, pp. 51-53; p. 70. 
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mittee and House are typical of this kind of 
party division. Though a bill was reported out 
in 1964, there were not enough votes in the 
House to call it up. With the influx of 67 
Democratic freshmen after the 1964 election, 
however, the Democrats were able to report 
out a modest bill which passed by a vote of 
257 to 165. The partisan distrust engendered 
by such majority party behavior is manifest in 
the remarks of two Republican party leaders 
during the floor debate on the 1962 Acceler- 
ated Public Works Act—the bill did not pro- 
vide safeguards against partisan porkbarreling 
but could, conceivably, apply to a majority in 
each party. Former Minority Leader Charles 
A. Halleck (Ind.) tagged the measure “a $900 
million political slush fund for the President,” 
To this, former Rules veteran William H. 
Avery (Kan.) added the measure was “a prece- 
dent for political boondoggling” and, mixing 
metaphors, threatened the Democrats by say- 
ing:.“You are in the majority now. I suppose 
you want to play games with this. But some 
day it might be on the other foot. Some day 
we might be looking the other way.’®® Since 
neither party can assume it will be the majority 
party each congress, there is substantial reason 
for each party to distrust the other when a 
majority in each can benefit from an allocation. 

Congressmen have, therefore, reduced elec- 
toral risks by adopting fixed allocation formu- 
las. Most public works allocations are thus so 
routine as to suggest automation. A few ex- 
amples, all of which fly in the face of the 
image of public works legislation as pork- 
barreling and of Public Works committee mem- 
bers as dispensers of political goodies, will 
convey the flavor of the routinization: (1) the 
Army Corps of Engineers’ projects (the most 
frequent recipient of the porkbarrel label) 
must have benefits equal to or greater than 
their costs to. qualify for authorization; (2) of 
the 41,000 miles authorized in the 1956 Inter- 
state and Defense Highway Act, just 1,000 are 
susceptible to purely political influences, the 
balance of the mileage being allocated accord- 
ing to the 1947 plan of routes; (3) one-half 
of the water pollution control dollars are allo- 
cated to states in direct proportion to popula- 
tion and the other one-half is allocated in in- 
verse proportion to income.: By- no stretch of 


4 Congressional Record, 108, p. 17333. 

3 Congressional Record, 108, p. 17927. 

“For the Corps cost-benefit ratio, see Inter-Agency 
Committee on Water Resources, Subcommittee on 
Evaluation Standards, Proposed Practices for Economic 
Analysis of River Basin Projects, 2nd ed. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1958); for 
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the imagination do these fixed allocation formu- 
las guarantee boodle to any member of the 
committee or House; the formulas guarantee 
only fair treatment irrespective of party affilia- 
tion.” And just as these electoral risk-reducing 
allocation formulas explain committee party co~ 
operation, membership goals explain the rela- 
tively infrequent, mild departures from the 
fixed rules. Though the committee cannot 
adopt its own set of rules, the cost-benefit 
ratio is “stretched,” some “political miles” are 
gained, or an economic development project 
gets placed on the agenda for a committee 
member irrespective of party. 


Committee Success and Influence 


Since Public Works is a mixture of party 
conflict and cooperation, the committee’s be- 
havior presents an unusual opportunity to com- 
pare success on the floor of the House under 
two radically different conditions. Is the House 
as likely to adopt Public Works proposals when 
the committee is united as it is when the com- 
mittee is divided? And, in either case, to what 
can the success be attributed? For example, 
should either accurate anticipation of House 
demands or committee influence be inferred 
from success? Finally, does the meaning of 
success for committee-House relations depend 
upon whether the committee is united or di- 
vided? 


Committee Success. The House typically adopts 
Public Works committee recommendations 
whether the committee is divided or not. From 
the 84th through the 89th Congresses, Public 
Works succeeded in having adopted 44 of the 
56 major bills reported. For all this legislation 
from 1955 through 1966, the House was more 
likely to consider measures having unanimous 


highway legislation generally, see U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, Federal Laws, 
Regulations and Other Material Relating to Highways 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1965): for water pollution control legislation, see U.S. 
Congress, Senate Committee on Public Works, A Study 
of Pollution—Water, Committee Print, 88th Cong., ist 
sess., June, 1963. 

* Since all Bureau of Reclamation projects reported 
out by the House Interior Committee must go- through 
exactly the same process as the Corps projects, the ex- 
planation for party cooperation on Public Works 
should be just as valid for party cooperation on In- 
terior, And since the Bureau of Reclamation projects 
—a national allocation issue—constitutes the over- 
whelming bulk of Interior's legislative proposals, mutual 
partisan distrust should account for Interior's party 
cooperation, the most salient characteristic of its be- 
havior. See Fenno, “Congressional Committees,” pp. 
36-37; also see Inter-Agency Committee on Water Re- 
sources, Subcommittee on Evaluation Standards. 
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support of the committee than those having 
only the support of the majority party. Of 27 
bills reported by a united committee, the House 
considered 25; of 29 bills reported by a di- 
vided committee, the House considered 20. For 
the bills considered during the period in ques- 
tion, the House was about as likely to adopt 
proposals having bipartisan support as those 
supported just by the committee majority. All 
25 bilis having bipartisan support were 
adopted; and all but one of the 20 bills having 
only partisan support were adopted. Taking ac- 
count of ali the bills reported, the House 
adopted 91 per cent of the proposals supported 
by committee Democrats and Republicans but 
just 68 per cent of the bills supported only by 
committee Democrats.8 

Most committee Democratic defeats—9 out 
of 10 bills defeated—-occurred because bills 
were not called. Since at least some bills are 
reported as part of a long-term strategy, com- 
mittee majority party success is actually higher 
than 68 per cent. And when reported bills are 
called up, the committee Democrats are just as 
successful—-as. measured by the number of 
amendments adopted—as the Democrats and 
Republicans are together. From the 84th 
through the 89th Congresses, when the com- 
mittee was divided, the House adopted just two 
of the fifty-nine committee minority (Republi- 
can) amendments. All told, the House adopted 
only eight—five Republican and three Demo- 
cratic—of a total of seventy-four floor amend- 
ments opposed by the committee majority. 
When the committee was united, just two out 
of eleven contested floor amendments were 
adopted. Such has been the committee’s suc- 
cess, 

What does this success indicate about com- 
mittee-House relations? There is, first, a re- 
markably striking relationship between the 
behavior of committee Democrats and Repub- 
licans and House Democrats and Republicans. 
When Public Works is divided by party, there 
is a very strong relationship between committee 
party unity and House party unity as measured 
by the roll-call votes. On the 68 roll calls on 
major bills from the 80th through the 90th 
Congresses, the correlation coefficient, 7, be- 
tween committee and House Democrats is .959, 
and the coefficient between committee and 
House Republicans is .881. These unusually 
strong correlation scores are taken from regres- 
sion equations used to “explain” House party 
unity as a function of committee party unity. 
Squaring these coefficients of correlation, r°, 


* Only one of the 12 bills lost was actually called up 
and defeated. 
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yields the total amount of variance explained 
in House party unity by committee party unity. 
The total amount of variance thus explained is 
‘91.5 per cent for Democrats and 77.2 per cent 
for Republicans.’ Public Works committee party 
unity is then an unusually reliable predictor of 
House party unity. 

Because Public Works committee party unity 
is such a good predictor of House party unity 
and because committee decisions temporally 
precede House decisions, it is tempting to 
speculate on whether or not committee party 
unity determines House party unity. Adding to 
the temptation to speculate about a causal rela- 
tionship between committee party unity and 
House party unity are images, often found in 
the protocol data, of committee members try- 
ing to win votes in the House before bills are 
called. A very high-ranking Democrat said: “If 
a man delivers his state delegation, he has done 
a good job.” Persuasion is often a necessity. 
Because of the kinds of issues which occasion 
committee party conflict, the committee ma- 
jority cannot use boodle to generate support in 
the House; committee Democrats must per- 
suade most House Democrats to vote for bills 
that do not have constituency benefits for them. 
Obviously, the necessity for partisan persuasion 
is occasioned by division. Committee division 
often occurs in the context of legislative dis- 
continuity in the form of new programs or 
significant new departures in old programs. But 
much of the committee’s legislation has a re- 
markable continuity, And when this legislative 
continuity is taken into account, the tempta- 
tion to infer causality from committee success 
and the relationship between committee and 
House party unity is not appealing. Legislative 
continuity on public works legislation is ac- 
companied by party cooperation. Party co- 
operation usually means that there are wide- 
spread shared interests in the boodle and fixed 
allocations which make House demands un- 
usually explicit. And these demands temporally 
precede committee deliberations. It would thus 
appear that when there is legislative continuity 
the committee might well be limited to antici- 
pating House demands; when there is legisla- 
tive discontinuity, however, it might be possible 
for the committee majority to exercise in- 
fluence. 


Cooperation and Anticipation: The Corps Proj- 
ects. Of all the Public Works committee’s legis- 
lation, the Corps projects have the greatest 
continuity and perhaps best reflect the com- 
mittee’s problem of anticipation. Corps projects 
are considered by Public Works on a project- 
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by-project basis. A project’s life begins with a 
congressional request for a Corps study. Such 
requests set in process a series of decisions 
which, for projects surviving each stage, span 
an average time of eleven years and eight 
months. Besides a multitude of Corps decisions 
up and down the line of authority, the com- 
mittee and the House each make two decisions 
vital to the projects’ success. Public Works, act- 
ing in light of the Corps’ recommendation 
based on a feasibility study, decides whether or 
not a requested project should be surveyed. If, 
by committee resolution, a project’s survey is 
authorized, the Corps surveys the project and 


makes appropriate recommendations to the 


committee, If the committe decides to recom- 
mend the project for authorization, it goes into 
the large bundle of projects known as the 
“omnibus rivers and harbors bill.” These om- 
nibus bills are usually considered biennially. 
At each stage in this authorizing process, a 
project’s worthiness is measured in-terms of the 
cost-benefit ratio. To survive the authorizing 
process, a project must have benefits equal to 
or greater than the costs of construction and 
financing.*® “The Corps evaluation,” in the 
words of the late Clem Miller, “is a bundle of 
tangibles and intangibles: ‘local interest,’ ‘cost- 
benefit ratio,’ ‘commercial use,’ etc.”4° If a 
project is “economically justified” it will be 


' approved unless its benefits are a matter of 


dispute. Benefits often become a matter of dis- 
pute when either the railroads (calculation of 
navigation benefits) or the private utilities (cal- 
culation of power benefits) question the Corps’ 
calculation. Railroads, for example, opposed 
Rep. Michael J. Kirwan’s (D. O.) Lake Erie 
and Ohio Canal project (“Mike Kirwan’s 
Ditch”). Since the project offered a competing 
mode of transportation, the railroads were 
quick to note that, if benefits were calculated 
differently, the project would not qualify. 
Though disputes occasionally arise, there is a 
long-standing, solid base of support for the 
Tatio in the House, Almost every member of 
the House, at some point in his career, will 
have one or more projects in process.: “There 
is nobody, not a member of the House, that is 
not interested in water. .. . Nobody escapes,” 
explained a subcommittee chairman. The sup- 
port stems from the idea of a cost-benefit cri- 
terion for each project. 

But the support is not just for a cost-benefit 


* For an extended discussion of the authorization pro- 
cess, see Arthur Maass, Muddy Waters (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 22-24. 

©Clem Miller, Member of the House (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1962), p. 16. 
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ratio. The support is for a specific cost-benefit 
ratio—namely, unity. Unlike the specifics of 
benefits and costs, the idea of the ratio and the 
unity criterion is apparently fixed. Efforts to 
change the unity criterion have been unsuccess- 
ful. Illustrative is the House’s response to an 
amendment offered (85th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion) by a former Appropriations member, 
Rep. Melvin Laird (R., Wis.) to increase the 
limit for funding survey studies from 1:1 to 
1:2:1.44 Besides eliminating a number of sur- 
veys, the Laird amendment called for a change 
in the rules of the game. Predictably, the House 
objected. Floor manager of the bill Rep. Joe 
L. Evins (D., Tenn.) held the amendment to 
be “unwise and certainly most unscientific.” 
Rep. Ed Edmondson (D., Okla.) held it to be 
“an unscientific and unrealistic approach to the 
problems of flood control” and added that the 
amendment “would interfere with urgently 
deeded programs in 11 of the 48 states at 
once.*? Rep. Glenn W. Andrews (D., Ala.) 
noted that the amendment would eliminate a 
project in his district (on the Chattahoochee 
River) which had a “favorable cost ratio.’ 
Rep. Wright Patman (D., Tex.) opposed the 
amendment because its adoption would elimi- 
nate “a very constructive and useful project in 
the district... [he had] . . . the honor to 
represent—the Cooper Dam and Reservoir.”*® 
Reps. Everett P. Scrivner (R., Kan.) and 
D. S. Saund (D., Calif.) observed, respectively, 
that the proposed change in the unity criterion 
was “arbitrary” and “unfair on the basis of all 
that has been done before.’’4¢ It is undoubtedly 
impossible for Public Works to change the 
ratio. It was noted by the 1953 Subcommittee 
to Study Civil Works (the Jones committee) 
that “a project cannot be expected to create 
wealth unless the benefits are clearly in excess 
of the costs.”47 But no bills were reported and 
no committee resolutions were adopted to im- 
plement the Jones committee’s recommenda- 
tion. A veteran Republican exclaimed: “There 
would be hell to pay if we tried that!” when 
the author inquired if it was possible to change 
the ratio from 1:1 to 3:1. Such a change 
would exclude dozens of projects. 

Public Works, as manifest in the Corps 


* Congressional Record, 103, p. 9710. 

a Congressional Record, 103, p. 9710. 

8 Congressional Record, 103, p. 9712. 

“ Congressional Record, 103, p. 9713. 
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* House Committee on Public Works, Subcommittee 
to Study Civil Works, The Civil Functions Program 
of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, House 
Committee Print No. 21, 82nd Cong., 2d sess., p. 35. 
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legislation, would undoubtedly never be able to 
change any of the national allocation formulas. 
And the committee members apparently know 
this. They thus feel obligated to defend the 
unity criterion in the cost-benefit ratio and are 
unwilling and indeed probably too wily to 
recommend changes in the ratio or any other 
fixed formula such as the highway allocations. 
This inability to propose successfully any 
changes suggests House dominance over the 
committee—a relationship in which the com- 
mittee must anticipate House reactions in order 
to be successful. “If,” said a committee staffer, 
“we ever reported a Corps bill with only about 
twenty projects in it, every member who didn’t 
have a project in the bill would be jumpin’ up 
and down and hollerin’: ‘Where’s my project?’ ” 
The Public Works committee is thus con- 
strained to report bills—omnibus bills—that 
will receive widespread support. These omni- 
bus bills, which typically have unanimous com- 
mittee support, are paradigmatic for legislative 
proposals affected by the fixed allocation for- 
mulas: So, then, Public Works committee suc- 
cess on unanimously reported legislation means 
that the committee is doing what the entire 
House expects it to do. 


Conflict and Influence: Appalachian Regional 
Development. While the Corps projects are 
paradigmatic for continuity in public works 
legislation, the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment proposals have been paradigmatic for 
public works’ legislative discontinuity. Pro- 
posals for developing the Appalachian region 
are relatively new and sporadic. And because 
the Appalachian legislation benefits only a 
minority in each of the parties, it has generated 
party conflict. The committee majority party 
must, therefore, depend on the strength of the 
House majority party, most of whose members 
have no constituency stake in the legislation. 

Differences in the two Appalachian proposals 
reported by Public Works in 1965 and in 1967 
correlate with the decrease in House Demo- 
cratic party strength from the 89th to the 90th 
Congress. The correlations of this decrease in 
Democratic strength with differences in the 
legislation do suggest anticipating and elimi- 
nating opposition. At the same time, however, 
reenacting a program that benefits only a mi- 
nority of congressmen in each party suggests a 
certain degree of influence. 

Democrats, it will be recalled, reported out 
but could not call up the Appalachian bill. 
With the influx of 67 freshmen as a result of 
the 1964 election, however, Democrats passed 
such a bill in the 89th Congress. But in the 
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1966 elections Democrats lost a net of 47 
seats, mostly outside the South. Committee 
Democrats suffered a net loss of 34 supporters 
of the 1965 bill, bringing the majority for a 
1967 bill uncomfortably close to the necessary 
218 votes for passage—-a change from 257 to 
223. Significant changes thus had to be made 
from the 1965 to the 1967 legislation. The an- 
ticipation of opposition in these changes is 
quite striking. 

The 1965 bill (S. 3) authorized a total of 
$1,092,400,000—$840 million for highways 
and $252.4 million for public works and other 
federal aid programs. These dollars were for 
Appalachia as defined in S. 3—all of West 
Virginia, most of Pennsylvania, and parts of 
New York, Ohio, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. As noted above, much of this sup- 
port for the 1965 bill (89th Congress) was not 
available when Public Works began considera- 
tion of the 1967 bill (S. 602). This bill in- 
creased nonhighway authorizations by $185 
million and provided for $175 million in addi- 
tional highway authorizations for the Appa- 
lachian region. In addition, the Senate version 
contained a Title II which increased the mone- 
tary authorization for regional commissions au- 
thorized by the 1965. Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act. The key to the bill’s 
success, however, was the new definition of the 
Appalachian region: one new county in New 
York, two in Alabama, and 18 in Mississippi. 
These new counties were added without com- 
-mensurate increases in the monetary authoriza- 
tion levels. The increases in nonhighway au- 
thorizations were in the bill as originally intro- 
duced, and the new highway authorization per- 
tained only to two roads in Pennsylvania and 
New York. ae 

By effectively holding the authorization level 
constant while expanding the number of dis- 
tricts eligible for Appalachian dollars, the com- 
mittee successfully reported the bill. Rather 
than delete the counties and reduce the basis 
of support, Public Works Democrats kept the 
new counties. Retaining these counties pro- 
vided a number of strategic advantages. For 
one thing, the committee avoided a tough con- 


ference fight. Such a fight would have been a 


certainty because Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee Chairman Jennings Randolph (D., 
W.Va.) was firmly committed to Senator John 
Stennis of Mississippi to keep the counties in 
the bill. Keeping the new counties in the bill 
made it easier for committee Democrats to 
add still another county in Tennessee. This 
new definition of the Appalachian region cor- 
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relates with four votes picked up in the Missis- 
sippi delegation. More important than the four 
votes, however, Mississippians spearheaded the 
drive among southerners to salvage the bill. 
And the other provisions unquestionably 
helped. The change in two Republican votes in 
New York State, for example, is related to the 
road allocation for New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. With the large majority in the 89th Con- 
gress, committee Democrats could get along 
without the Mississippians and possible Repub- 
lican support picked up in the new provisions. 
But in the 90th Congress support of the Mis- 
sissippi delegation along with new support such 
as that from New York and Tennessee was 
crucial. 

As is apparent in these Appalachian bills, 
when the committee Democrats and Republi- 
cans are divided, the Democrats often move on 
their initiative. In such cases, the fate of com- 
mittee majority party proposals indicates a 
mixture of House dominance and committee 
majority party influence. To the extent that ad- 
justments must be made to win support, the 
House clearly dominates the committee. But 
there is substantial autonomy in that the com- 
mittee majority is successfully reporting legis- 
lation appealing only to a ‘minority of the 
House. Obviously, committee Democrats must 
depend on party loyalty for their success. That 
committee Democrats can take advantage of 
party loyalty means they can successfully re- 
port legislation without resorting to log-rolling. 
For the most part, then, majority party success 
in the Public Works committee means the ma- 
jority party is generating legislative programs 
to which it is committed, not necessarily to 
programs to which a majority of the House is 
committed. 


Conclusion 


This analysis of the House Public Works 
committee against a backdrop of the behavior 
of other congressional committees has assessed 
the significance of the relationship between the 
issues and the distribution of membership goals 
with respect to the degree of party conflict; 
the significance of the relationship between 
norms and committee party solidarity on the 
one hand and the relationship between electoral 
risk-reduction and party cooperation on the 
other; and, finally, the response of the House 
of Representatives to committee party conflict 
and cooperation. 

To a degree unknown in any congressional 
committee studied to date, the House Public 
Works committee is a partisan committee. As 
it is generally considered to be, Public Works 
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is a constituency-oriented committee. But it 
does not follow that Public Works is an essen- 
tially bipartisan, backscratching committee. Far 
from it, Public Works committee members, be- 
sides being constituency oriented, are program 
oriented. As program-oriented legislators, they 
are inclined to distinguish good programs from 
bad programs on the basis of their party affilia- 
tion. In addition to this party-influenced pro- 
gram orientation, the constituency-oriented al- 
Jocation issues are so diverse that Democrats 
and Republicans often do not share a con- 
stituency stake in any particular piece of legis- 
lation. Moreover, many issues processed by the 
committee are not allocation issues at all but 
are traditional party issues such as the role of 
the feceral government. For all these reasons 
—program orientation, party affiliation, di- 
versity of the issues—-Public Works Democrats 
and Republicans are driven apart. The parties 
are thus in conflict, and each party seeks as 
much internal unity as possible and each thus 
has a norm of partisanship designed to ensure 
unity. 

Porkbarreling has been challenged as an 
explanation for Public Works authorization be- 
cause it cannot possibly account for the fixed 
allocation formulas. That is to say, the fixed 
formulas, the safeguard against partisan pork- 
barreling, guarantee an equitable distribution, 
a distribution uninfluenced by considerations of 
power or party. To explain public works out- 
comes on large national allocation bills, one 
first notes the party cooperation, then the fixed 
formulas, and then searches for an explanation 
of the formulas. The explanation offered here 
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for party cooperation on omnibus public works 
bills is partisan distrust. Because the broad, na- 
tional allocation of public works has such 
enormous electoral significance, neither party 
can entrust its fate to the other when it is in 
the minority. Hence, the allocation formulas. 

Notwithstanding a general expectation of 
equity in the House, partisan considerations 
do influence outcomes on legislation more se- 
lective in scope than the national allocation 
bills. This has been particularly true of the 
economic development legislation of the 1960s 
and early 1970s, which benefits a minority of 
Democrats and a much smaller minority of 
Republicans. Democrats are apparently willing 
to be partisan on such legislation because they 
know that when Republicans are in the ma- 
jority they will not advance programs design- 
ed to benefit a minority of House Republi- 
cans. 

The committee patterns of conflict and co- 
operation and the associated House responses 
demonstrate that committee success is not per- 
fectly correlated with committee unanimity and 
that it is treacherous to infer committee power 
or autonomy from success. When the commit- 
tee is united, the success appears to be attribu- 
table to an accurate response to House de- 
mands; when the committee is divided, how- 
ever, its success is attributable to both accurate 
responses and autonomy. Unfortunately, there 
is no obvious, feasible method of separating out 
the effects of the two factors. Nonetheless, this 
mixture of party division, influence, and suc- 
cess does run counter to previous assertions 
and conventional wisdom. 
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In recent years the American Political Science 
Association has greatly increased the burdens 
and obligations of its President, but there re- 
mains a traditional prerogative of the President 
which we deeply respect, and this is his annual 
privilege to stand before us and lecture us on 
any topic of his choosing. Before allowing him, 
however, to exercise this right we do require 
that he suffer through a public recital of what 
has made him, in our judgment, such a worthy. 

(I must in all conscience warn of impending 
crisis if we don’t check the tilt in the ratio of 
headaches to heartwarmings that go with the job 
of President, for this year our President was 
overheard musing about the advantages of fore- 
going the presidential address, an obvious ploy 
to embarrass us by suggesting that the office was 
becoming all work and no honors.) 

Now for the recital of virtues: 

For the first time in its history the Association 
has honored a specialist in Asian politics, and in 
doing so it has chosen well, for Robert E. Ward 
has also been selected President of the Associa- 
tion of Asian studies, and consequently he has 
the extraordinary distinction of serving concur- 
rently as president of two of America’s major 
scholarly associations. J like to think that Robert 
Ward’s masterful and elegant handling of the 
Business Meeting, and his clear articulation of 
our convoluted procedures can in part be attrib- 
uted to his orientalist’s background. 

It was not that he was a lonely tea drinker 
among the coffee drinkers of political science 
which brought him to his commitment to Japa- 
nese studies but rather World War II. Fortu- 
nately for Political Science, his highly developed 
sense of the work ethic prevented him from dis- 
covering at the onset of his adulthood that an 
equal, if not more congenial, setting for honing 
his fine sense of comparative analysis could 
have been the vineyards and cellars of France. 
What might so easily have been an honorable 
vocation turned into a most gracious avocation. 
Meanwhile, for more than 25 years, Bob Ward 
devoted himself to building at the University of 
Michigan an internationally respected Center 
of Japanese Studies. During this period while 
constantly facilitating the work of others, he 
himself engaged in field work which culminated 
in vivid, straightforward studies of Japanese 
politics from the village and prefect level, to the 
party system and ultimately ~at the highest 
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reaches of constitutional development. The 
Japanese have recognized Robert Ward as an 
authority on their politics and have made him a 
charter advisor of the new Japan Foundation. 

During these years of commitment to the 
work ethic, he allowed his extraordinary talents 
as a tennis player, which had once put him on 
the Stanford team, to deteriorate grievously. 
Fortunately, friends have rallied about and 
brought Bob back to his senses so he has been 
able in the nick of time to revive his game, and 
thus prove that not just in matters Japanese is 
he the master of his students and colleagues. 

This year Bob Ward has returned to his alma 
mater and to California, his childhood home. 
Many people will have difficulty picturing Ann 
Arbor without him, for he was an institution 
there. For many it is still inconceivable that he 
has moved, but a few people, aware of Bob’s 
recently developed skills as a bird watcher, 
sensed that in time he might become restless for 
the sight of new varieties and species. Others see 
in his move a sign that California wines have 
finally arrived. 

Robert Ward has assumed so many duties of 
the scholar-statesman that it is impossible to 
list them, yet not to mention some of his posi- 
tions would be to neglect those qualities of 
judicious wisdom, even-handedness and fair- 
mindedness which so epitomize Bob’s char- 
acter. In recent years as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Social Science Research 
Council he brought together the concerns of 
many fields in an effort to maintain the vitality 
of one of our few national, multidisciplinary 
institutions; as a.member of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships he has defended the in- 
terests of academicians in the Fulbright Pro- 
gram; and during this last year he has expended 
endless hours trying to educate Congress and 
the Administration about the importance of 
area studies for this country as he has valiantly 
led the struggle to save the NDEA programs. 
His extraordinary success in winning over 
skeptical congressmen, senators, and adminis- 
tration officials must constitute one of the 
great acts of political advocacy by a scholar 
for purely scholarly goals. 

How Robert Ward has avoided being a dean 
or a college president can only be explained 
by the fact that he combines with his judicious- 
ness a lot of good sense and a proper scale of 
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values, Also he has a basic commitment to the 
elaboration and evaluation of ideas. His great 
analytical gift has been his ability to take an 
elaborate theory and cast away the verbal chaff 


and find the few grains of enduring value. His 


unpretentious contributions to the intellectual 
work of the SSRC Committee on Comparative 
Politics will, in my judgment, be recognized as 
among the most parsimonious statements of 
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those elusive concepts, political modernization 
and political development. 

We are all indebted to him for all that he 
has done in so many quiet ways for the dis- 
cipline of political science, not the least of 
which was his imaginative choice of New Or- 
leans for this meeting. I happily present to 
you, President Ward. 


Culture and the Comparative Study of Politics, ; 


or the Constipated Dialectic* 


ROBERT E. WARD 
Stanford University 


It may well be that presidential addresses 
are read largely, perhaps exclusively, by sub- 
sequent presidents when the arts of procrasti- 
nation finally fail and they in turn are driven 
to confront the doleful prospect of writing 
their own address and, in the course of so 
doing, are moved to seek a feel for what has 
gone before. At least this has been my cir- 
cumstance. I have browsed these presidential 
pastures, usually with profit, frequently with 
pleasure, and, occasionally, with real delight. 
On the basis of these forays I would recall to 
the memories of some of you and commend 
to the attention of all others at least one such 
prior performance. Its style is literate, its wit 
well-honed, and its message compelling if not 
comforting. It is entitled “An Obituary of a 
Political Scientist” and was delivered twenty- 
three years ago to the Southern Political Sci- 
ence Association by our colleague, Jasper 
Shannon.? 

Dr. Shannon’s address was an allegory— 
poignant, mocking, bitter and yet funny, ex- 
agegerated but possessed of a discomforting 
core of truth. It consists of autobiographical 
fragments from the writings of Caspar Don 
Quixote Milquetoast, a recently deceased and 
not altogether mythical professor of political 
science-—writings which, in microcosm, trace 
Dr. Milquetoast’s own career and shifting pro- 
fessional commitments and, in macrocosm, re- 
flect the “development” of the discipline be- 
tween 1917 and 1950, a dark and pre-scientific 
age known to most of us only by dim repute. 

Professor Milquetoast has an impressive al- 
beit dwindling capacity for enthusiastic and 
wholehearted commitment to the reigning pro- 
fessional passions of the discipline. The flavor 
is well conveyed by a passage from his writings 
dated April 10, 1917: i 


Political Science is a new study, one whose 
frontiers are scarcely clear. Reflection and investi- 
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(September 6, 1973). Dr. Ward is Professor of Po- 
litical Science and Director of the Center for Research 
in International Studies at Stanford University. 

*Journal of Politics, 13 (February 1951), 3-18. 
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gations reveal certain laws of politics as clear and 
definite as those of physics. First of all, it cannot 
be disputed that the whole trend and tendency of 
human relations is towards more democracy. Man 
is an incurable political animal. The evils which 
have crept into democratic governments are the 
result of too little democracy. Without question 
the cure for the evils of democracy is more de- 
mocracy. The rebirth of American democracy is 
on its way with the introduction of the initiative 
and referendum, the development of proportional 
representation in cities, the movement for the short 
ballot and the growth of the direct primary, to- 
gether with federal control of Big Business monop- 
olies. As we look back to the dark days of the 
last half of the nineteenth century, it is evident 
that the vision of democracy held by Jefferson and 
Lincoln was only temporarily obscured. La Fol- 
Jette, Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, and now one 
of our own professors of political science, Wood- 
row Wilson, have made clear the truth which 
Rousseau undertook to demonstrate a century and 
a half ago; namely, that human nature is basically 
and fundamentally good though it has been tem- 
porarily corrupted by political institutions. It is 
true that some critics have wanted to know who 
created these institutions if not men; and if men 
were good, why did they create them? This is un- 
worthy of the true student of government for we 
have simple and conclusive evidence of the con- 
trary in our contemporary world. The present war 
in which we are now unfortunately engaged is 
showing once more the inevitable progress towards 
the perfection of democracy. 

When this war is over, undoubtedly some kind 
of world organization will arise and, with Ameri- 
can Democracy in the lead, we will move towards 
a fuller and more complete freedom. The triumph 
of democracy is only a question of time. 


A marginal notation added in December, 1923, 
indicates that: “This chapter needs revision in 
the light of subsequent developments in the 
Harding Administration.” 

The entry for 1925 reads: 


It is more and more clear that governmental prob- 
lems must be solved at the grassroots. The princi- 
pal issues of government are essentially those of 
administration. Government is not only a police 
agency, but it is a service agency as well. The 
trend of the time is towards urbanization and cen- 
tralization. The census returns show that rural 
America is passing. We must make our cities more 
healthful, more beautiful, more livable. This de- 
mands the integration of power in the hands of 
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one man who can give us better city government. 
The invention of the city manager plan combined 
with the employment of a merit system in govern- 
ment is what is essential to sound local govern- 
ment. Efficient business practice must be applied 
in city government even as it has been in our well- 
Tun corporations.’ Businessmen must play a larger 
role in government so that their organizing and 
administrative talents may be brought to the solu- 
tion of political problems, just as they have so 
competently improved our standard of living. 


This, too, bore a subsequent annotation dated 
November, 1929: “My confidence in business 
efficiency is somewhat shaken.” 

A note of doubt and discontent creeps into 
our now unemployed hero’s credo in 1933: 


In previous chapters I have neglected the impor- 
tance of economics for politics. A perusal of 
Charles A. Beard’s The Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution, his Economic Basis of Politics, or 
his more recent volumes, The Rise of American 
Civilization, will convince the most stubborn mind 
that economics is the clue to politics. The only 
trouble is the way economics is taught. Professors 
of economics are generally as dismal as their sub- 
ject and are creatures of little imagination who 
have become slavish idolaters of the capitalist sys- 
tem. They are proof of Plato’s contention that we 
become like that which we study. Congressional 
investigations have showed that much of the eco- 
nomic order is wrong. It will have to be turned 
upside down. We need to study the Russian system 
more closely. They have solved the problem of 
unemployment while millions here are near star- 
vation. 


But then after four years as a public ad- 
ministrator with WPA, Caspar concluded in 
1937: 


. . . I confess my feelings are somewhat contra- 
dictory ... I have always been an opponent of 
monopoly, but I had thought only of business 
monopoly. My experiences in government lead me 
to question the total monopoly of government as 
much as the partial monopoly of business. I sus- 
pect my senses are now more keenly attuned to 
the doctrine of the separation of powers than for- 


merly . . . Bureaucracy really exists and is not 
solely a chimera of the Republican National Com- 
mittee... Why I never saw the close relationship 


of the welfare and police state J do not know... 
It is really tragic what we political scientists do not 
know. I think I will turn to psychology for help... 


Needless to say he did and by 1939 found that 


all they [the psychologists] have told me is that 
life is a dream and a bad one at that... Psycho- 
analysis has told me little about political science 
but much about political scientists. 


Thereafter our hero staggered on towards 
1950, death, and final repose, insatiable in his 
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quest for the Holy Grail of professional truth. 
At points en route he concluded variously. In 
August, 1945: : 


... My life, everything, is now dependent upon 
the ability of a Missouri ex-necktie salesman in 
Washington and an ex-divinity student in Moscow. 
Not even the gremlins could have created such a 
condition . . . Honestly, I am beginning to have 
a nostalgia for Calvin Coolidge. 


And, finally, in August, 1950: 


Occasionally I feel an urge to be an historian, a` 
mortician of the past, for hindsight is so much 
more helpful than foresight. Thirty years ago I 
mounted my good horse and rode off to war 
against politicians. Now J pray for more and better 
politicians. I seek not uniformity and efficiency, 
but cohesion and peace. These can come only 
through compromise . . . I am tempted to say, 
“Blessed are the politicians for they are~ the 
architects of peace. Oh, Lord, save us from 
preachers, generals, idealists, educators, and ad- 
ministrators!” 


The fragments end with an injunction to his 
wife: “Please destroy this manuscript .. .” 


Thesis and Antithesis: Behavioralism 
Versus the “Area Approach” 


Dr. Shannon brings perspective and humor 
as well as irony to bear on a question that 
too seldom engages our systematic attention: 
“How over time does the discipline change?’ — 
against such a background, I dare not say 
“develop.” In an immediate sense we are all 
in varying degrees aware of and sensitive to 
the disciplinary fads, fancies, and feuds of the 
moment. But memory is a selective faculty— 
perhaps mercifully so—and we seldom reflect 
on these sometimes painful matters in deeper 
perspective or in much detail. Were we to do 
so, I suspect we would discover a phenomenon 
that I hereby denominate as “the constipated 
dialectic.” It has theses and antitheses aplenty, 
but whether it leads to synthesis remains ques- 
tionable. 

I would speak to you this afternoon about 
a particular instance of just such a “constt- 
pated dialectic” and do so with cathartic ends 
in mind. The context is that of comparative 
politics, the general topic is the practical im- 
plications and consequences of cultural differ- 
ences for the comparative study of politics, 
and the specific thesis and antithesis involved 
are the oft-alleged incompatibility of what, 
for shorthand purposes, I will call respectively 
the area and the behavioral approaches to the 
comparative study of political systems. 

What is the nature of the problem? As best 
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I can tell and reduced to its simplest and most 
basic elements, it seems to be as follows. 

Many behavioralists allege that something 
called “the Area Approach” lacks rigor and 
scientific potentiality. It is viewed as descriptive 
and relativistic, often historical or institutional 
rather than behavioral in focus, and normally 
idiosyncratic in terms of its findings. In cur- 
rent professional parlance these are not terms 
of praise. 

A few so-called “area types” respond with 
counter-charges of cultural illiteracy, gross eth- 
nocentrism, uncritical scientism, and scornful 
characterizations of those members of the op- 
position who venture abroad as “itinerant 
methodologists” or worse. l 

And thus, thesis confronts antithesis and 
battle is joined. 

The fray is a strange one, however, which 
is explicable more in psychoanalytic than in 
objective terms. To begin with, the area camp 
is in considerable disarray. Even in a physical 
sense it is by no means a unitary force. There 
really is no single area movement, approach, 
or method comparable in any sense to even so 
diffuse a phenomenon as the behavioral move- 
ment or approach. What actually exist are 
very loose congeries of academics united only 
by a common interest in particular areas such 
as Japan, China, India, Slavic Europe, or Latin 
America and lacking any common identity or 
organization that transcends such specific re- 
gions or cultural areas. They certainly do not 
share anything so pretentious as a methodology 
or a theory. 

Second, the area group, despite truly re- 
markable accomplishments, is not at all com- 
placent about its own scholarly performance. 
Everywhere in area circles one encounters 
fervent injunctions about going beyond tradi- 
tional area studies, of escaping from the “area 
box,” as it is frequently put. Considering that 
a brief twenty-five years ago the universities 
of the United States possessed the merest hand- 
ful of scholars fluent in any non-Western lan- 
guages or competent in such subject matters 
as the politics, history, economics, literature, 
or philosophy of any non-Western society and 
that today its endowment in these respects is 
not even remotely rivaled anywhere else in the 
world, such self-abnegation on the part of those 
responsible for this achievement is, to say the 
least, remarkable. 

These two characteristics—a lack of unity 
and appreciable intellectual dissatisfaction with 
their own performance-——-combine to produce 
a third relevant phenomenon: the area group 
is far more aggressed against than aggressing. 
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The charges come largely from the behavioral 
side and are usually justified as necessary to 
the effort to convert political science into a 
more scientific discipline. Occasionally an area 
proponent replies, but, to use the military 
metaphor, the area tactic has been one of 
skirmishing rather than pitched battles or 
frontal attack. 

The locus of this anti-area animus in what 
I have been calling in grossly oversimplified 
terms “the behavioral camp” is also of interest. 
In my experience it is not shared by many of 
the founders or leaders of what has been 
termed the Behavioral Revolution. Any such 
bias is notably absent-—indeed, often specifical- 
ly disavowed—in the works of such scholars as 
Almond, Dahl, Deutsch, Eulau, or Truman. In 
fact it is difficult to trace the evolution of the 
animus in specific terms. Like Topsy—it just 
growed, and eventually became a part of the 
behavioral view, widely shared in many, al- 
though not in all, quarters. 

If, for the sake of argument, one grants that 
all this is true, that I am providing an essen- 
tially accurate description of an episode of dis- 
agreement and strife within the discipline, the 
question remains: “Does it really matter? Isn’t 
this just one more tempest in the academic 
teapot? Why should we care?” 

I think that it does matter, and I would like 
to devote the balance of my remarks to an at- 
tempt to explain why I believe this to be so. 
I have three categories of argumentation in 
mind: 


(1) The grounds for dissension are mostly 
spurious; 

(2) The episode provides important and, 
I hope, constructive insights into the 
processes of intellectual change and 
commitment within the discipline; and 

(3) It points the way to catharsis and syn- 
thesis. The dialectic need not continue 
constipated and lacking in synthesis. 


Allow me to develop these points in se- 
quence. 


Is There an Area Approach? 


My first point was that the grounds for dis- 
sension are largely spurious. I would argue 
that there really is no such thing as an “area 
approach.” . 

There are undoubtedly individual political 
scientists of faculty rank who in their teaching 
or research specialize to varying degrees in the 
politics of particular areas such as Japan, Ni- 
geria, India, or Brazil. The forthcoming Lam- 
bert survey of area programs estimates that 
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there are probably several thousand of them. 
As one of their number, I have always found 
it a bit difficult-to understand why this was in 
any way more remarkable—let alone more 
questionable—than specialization in the po- 
litical systems of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, or the Commonwealth. These latter have 
been standard parts of the discipline since the 
nineteenth century. Logic aside, however, it is 


true that the large-scale extension of systematic ` 


professional interest to non-Western political 
systems that developed after World War H 
did entail both stress and change within the 
discipline. Those involved in this intellectual 
diaspora were faced with at least three critical 
problems: (1) an unusually formidable lan- 
guage barrier—few American scholars spoke 
or read such languages as Chinese, Arabic, or 
Hindi; (2) the manifest inadequacy of the 
traditional categories of comparative political 
analysis which were largely legal and institu- 
tional in nature and had been developed with 
only the Western European and American ex- 
periences in mind; and (3) the problem of 
devising alternative categories of analysis suf- 
ficiently broad and precise to incorporate both 
the traditional Western political systems and 
a variety of quite different non-Western poli- 
ties, 

The shared characteristics of what some 
have called “the area approach” derive from 
this particular set of problems which are com- 
mon to all scholars working in non-Western 
settings. These characteristics are basically 
commonsensical, First, such so-called area spe- 
clalists place great emphasis on the importance 
of learning at least the major language of the 
society concerned. Communication is pre- 
requisite to effective study or learning. Our 
most common languages—English, French, 
German or Spanish—are usually not adequate 
for this purpose. Therefore, one must learn to 
speak and read the languages that are. It is that 
simple. 

Second, area specialists are apt to be un- 
usually sensitive to the impact of culture on 
politics. The postwar study of comparative 
politics in non-Western settings began with a 
recognition of the sterility of trying to analyze 
these polities in terms of their constitutions, 
laws, and executive, legislative, and judicial sys- 
tems. Political institutions that bore familiar 
Western names simply did not perform func- 
tions analogous to those of their Euro-Ameri- 
can namesakes. The obvious question was: 
“Why?”—the equally obvious answer: ‘“Cul- 
tural difference.” 

From this rather elementary perception 
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stemmed a much more detailed and sophisti- 
cated search for the cultural determinants of 
particular non-Western political institutions, 
events, attitudes, and behaviors. The questions 
asked were not basically different from those 
involved in a similar analysis of the American 
or British political systems. They differed pri- 
marily with respect to the investigator’s point 
of departure—-and, I might add, that of his 
audience. One started more or less from 
scratch. Little or no prior research that was 
directly relevant existed; the basic data in cur- 
rently useful forms had literally to be cre- 
ated. Lacking were the enormous advantages 
of operating in the culturally familiar settings 
of developed Western societies with scholarly 
traditions that are both compatible and, in im- 
portant degree, cumulative. The result was that 
political scientists working under these circum- 
stances shortly became very sensitive—perhaps 
excessively so—to the total cultural matrix in 
which politics is set; and they felt obliged to 
write and teach about the societal setting and 
determinants of politics to a degree that is 
uncommon in professional writings about the 
American political system where both author 
and readers usually share so much more of the 
contextual knowledge concerned, or at least. 
think that they do. It is only in this limited 
sense that an area specialization may be said 
to be interdisciplinary. While sensitized to the 
relevant theories and findings of other disci- 
plines, it is still basically a mono-disciplinary 
approach. 

A final characteristic that area specialists 
tend to share is a high regard for the impor- 
tance and relevance of history as a determinant 
of political outcomes. This is really a subcate- 
gory and a consequence of their concern with 
the cultural context of politics. One does not 
study culture in an historical vacuum. The 
same should be true of politics. It is a conceit 
born of the Enlightenment and reinforced by 
certain trends in current social science theoriz- 
ing that political attitudes, behavior, or institu- 
tions can be explained or understood in terms 
that do not involve a substantial historical 
element. Professional exposure to societies 
where the so-called premodern stages of his- 
tory are chronologically so much closer to the 
present, where nation states have emerged well 
within the reach of living memories, and 
where people still live and strive to cope with 
problems that seem by our standards archaic 
imbues one with a particularly keen sense of 
the contemporary relevance of history. 

This set of characteristics—-a concern with 


language, with culture, and with history—is 
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really all the “theoretical”, or “methodologi- 
cal” baggage that area specialists possess in 
common. I personally do not find it a very 
impressive endowment. As I said earlier, it is 
basically commonsensical, wholly predictable, 
and, I should say, inevitable given the nature 
of their professional subject-matter. It is cer- 
tainly not of an order of complexity, precision, 
interrelatedness, or pretentiousness that. would 
justify labeling it as a methodology or even a 
technique. Where then is “the area approach?” 

The matter does not stop at this point. 
Richard Lambert of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has recently completed—but not yet 
published—-a massive and most impressive re- 
view of language and area programs in the 
United States. In the course of his activities he 
' tried not only to identify area specialists but 
also to determine what they actually do. The 
results are interesting. For example, among the 
more than four thousand college and university 
teachers with area specializations in Lambert’s 
sample, 73.6 per cent taught at least one course 
that had no area-specific required reading ma- 
terial. : 

The same group were asked to rate them- 
selves on a seven-point scale as to the degree 
to which their teaching, research, and other 
professional activities were concerned with their 
area rather than their disciplinary interests, a 
rating of seven indicating complete area orien- 
tation. The mean scores were 4.1 for teaching 
activities, 5.3 for research,.and 4.8 for other 
professional activities. Only a minority (14.6 
per cent for teaching, 33.2 per cent for re- 
search, and 24.3 per cent for other profes- 
sional activities) regarded themselves as com- 
pletely area rather than disciplinary in their 
orientations. It should also be noted that these 
figures represent results for all area specialists 
regardless of discipline and are seriously 
skewed toward the area pole by large numbers 
of historians and humanists whose disciplines 
are traditionally organized along area lines. 
They would be far lower for political scientists 
with area specializations. 

In the light of these findings, I would sub- 
mit that not only is there no shared body of 
theory or methodology that can legitimately be 
labeled an “area approach,” but also there are 
relatively few political scientists who see them- 
selves as more area than disciplinary in their 
professional activities and orientations. It is in 
this sense that I view the grounds for dissen- 
sion between the behavioral and area camps 
as well as the concomitant charges against area 
specialists within the discipline as largely spuri- 
ous. To revert to the symbolism implicit in the 
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name of Professor Shannon’s antihero, they re- 
mind one of Don Quixote’s famous tilt with 
the windmills—sincere, energetic, and zestful 
to be sure, but sadly ill-formed. 


Why the Tensions between 
Area Specialists and Behavioralists? 


But the windmills were there! The valiant 
but myopic Don was right in at least this re- 
spect. And in a sense the windmills of the 
mind at which some of our colleagues have 
been tilting are also there. Which brings me 
to my second point. This episode that pits 
some behaviorally inclined members of the 
profession against some area-inclined members 
provides potentially important insights into the 
processes of intellectual change and commit- 
ment.within the discipline. 

What has actually been going on? In my 
estimation we have here a case of parallel de- 
velopment leading to intradisciplinary hostili- 
ties. Permit me to explain. In doing so I will 
ignore the pre-1945 antecedents of both area 
studies and behavioralism. They are significant 
in both cases but isolated and small in scale 
and disciplinary prominence. 

In their early modern stages, area studies 
were a newborn phenomenon in the sense that 
our vastly expanded national relations’ and 
concern with Japan, China, and the U.S.S.R. 
in particular—although not necessarily friendly 
—produced a widespread awareness of our 
abysmal ignorance of these major societies and 
their cultures. The postwar world was really 
new in this sense. It expanded enormously our 
national spheres of interest, concern, involve- 
ment, and responsibility. A sort of communi- 
cations revolution ensued and brought with it 
a demand for specialized higher education in 
the languages, histories, cultures, and politics 
of the non-Western peoples involved. In any 
event, the interest and response generated in 
academic circles was genuinely academic and 
professional in nature. The early area programs 
were financed by the universities themselves 
with substantial assistance from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. ‘Government funds were 
not involved. 

The oldest organized area programs date 
from about 1947 and relate primarily to 
Japan, the U.S.S.R., and China. For the most 
part, programs specializing in other areas— 
South or Southeast Asia, the Near and Middle 
East, Latin America, Africa, or Eastern Eu- 
rope are of considerably later vintage, most 
having been established since 1959. The ages 
of area programs range, therefore, from about 
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twenty-six years down to ten or eleven years. 
The average ts probably around fourteen. 

Their organizational form varies widely from 
the loosest type of committee structure to full- 
fledged centers and institutes and occasional 
departments. So does their leadership. Most 
directors are historians or humanists. Prac- 
tically all area programs are interdisciplinary 
in the sense that their staff includes repre- 
sentatives of two or more—occasionally as 
many as ten or twelve-—different academic 
disciplines ranging widely over the humanities 
and social sciences. Relatively few of them, 
however, have separate staffs. The individuals 
concerned are mostly on loan from depart- 
ments and thus professionally dependent pri- 
marily on their disciplinary rather than their 
area connection for such basic matters as ap- 
pointment, pay, and promotion. This is im- 
portant. 

Important also are certain aspects of the de- 
velopmental history of area programs. There 
was a certain mystique about them in the early 
days and some rather ill-considered and ex- 
aggerated claims were made about areas as a 
basic mode or unit of scholarly organization 
alternative to the standard disciplines. In prac- 
tice, such claims were seldom taken very seri- 
.ously, however, and far more significant was 
the sense of excitement aroused by being in- 
volved in an activity that was simultaneously 
pioneering in character, calculated to redress 
the older ethnocentric biases of the profession, 
and doing so along lines that promised sub- 
stantial achievement in both humane and disci- 
plinary terms. 

Such circumstances inevitably fostered group 
loyalties and a mild sort of academic national- 
ism, It is noteworthy, however, that these 
loyalties were parochial and focus not on the 
area approach or movement as such but on the 
particular country or region with which a given 
scholar was involved, to wit, Japan, China, 
India, etc. What bound these groups together 
was not shared theory or methodology but a 
common interest and stake in studying and 
interpreting the language, literature, history, 
economy, or politics of the area concerned. 
Note also that in the early days at least this 
specific area focus tended to rule out any more 
general comparative interests. The tendency 
was to study and explicate the political sys- 
tems of these non-Western areas for their own 
sake as major and neglected institutions about 
which very little was known. For the most part 
these early investigations were not guided by 
theory partially because there were then—as 
now-—no very persuasive universal models of 
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political systems and, partially, because from 
a scholarly standpoint the most impressive and 
demanding aspect of the societies concerned 
was our almost total ignorance of their work- 
ings. Practically speaking, it was felt that some < 
measure of basic information gathering had to 
precede the construction of grand theory. 

This did not, however, connote a total ab- 
sence of theoretical or methodological con- 
cerns. The political scientists involved tended 
to share a profound dissatisfaction with the 
traditional forms of political analysis developed 
in Western settings. Their search for alterna- 
tive modes of analysis had a great deal to do 
with the emergence of the structural-functional 
approach and the new emphasis on process 
rather than form in the study of foreign politi- 
cal systems, as well as with the renaming and 
restructuring of the field that we now call com- 
parative politics rather than comparative gov- 
ernment. They were also among the first to 
use systematic interview techniques in societies 
other than our own and thus to add a new di- 
mension of life and realism to what had been a 
decidedly documentary if not dreary tradition. 

What I would like particularly to empha- 
size, however, is not so much the state of the 
area art in its earliest stages—exciting, inno- 
vative, parochial, mildły xenophobic, descrip- 
tive, and but marginally concerned with theory’ 
and methodology—as the subsequent processes 
of change which are common to its later stages 
and are in a number of cases still emergent. 
I will do so with specific reference to political 
scientists who have area specializations and 
largely ignore the other disciplines and spe- 
cialists involved in the area endeavor. 

The important thing to note is that nothing 
stays the same; everything changes. If one’s 
prime concern is with the scholarly quality of | 
this area-oriented product in terms of teaching 
and research—as I believe it should be—a 
number of factors besides the competence of 
the individual scholar must be taken into ac- 
count. Among them are the age and stage of 
scholarly development of the particular area 
group concerned, the state of indigenous schol- 
arship in that area and thus of the native re- 
sources upon which the area specialist may 
draw, the ease or difficulty of access to the 
area for purposes of study or research, and 
the availability of funds for research and train- 
ing purposes. All of these factors are subject 
to change and, as they change, so does the area 
field concerned. 

Several aspects of this process of change are 
of particular importance. First, the professional 
loyalties of the political scientist who is also 
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an area specialist have always been bifurcated. 
He may participate actively in an area pro- 
gram, but usually his career interests lie basi- 
cally with the discipline. He is, therefore, im- 
pelled to keep abreast of changes in the disci- 
pline and is apt to be affected by them in 
very much the same fashion as are his nonarea- 
oriented colleagues. Second, the mild xeno- 
phobia that characterizes the early stages of 
area organization does not normally persist. 
With the passage of time, the initial mystique 
of both the language and the culture di- 
minishes, particularly for the social science 
members of an area program. They tend to 
become less absorbed with the particularities 
of the area and progressively more concerned 
with how their area knowledge fits into such 
more general frameworks as political develop- 
ment or comparative politics. Finally, and most 
important of all, the process of generational 
change has time to operate. New cohorts of 
political scientists trained along newer disci- 
plinary lines infiltrate the ranks of the older 
first-generation area specialists and bring with 
them all of the theoretical and methodological 
apparatus of their day in graduate school. 

The result of this joint process of attrition 
and development is an area field that differs 
greatly from what it was five, ten, or twenty 
years ago. Its practitioners are trained pri- 
marily as political scientists. Their professional 
interests and skills reflect quite faithfully those 
of the discipline at large. They differ mostly in 
the sense that they have spent an additional 
year or two in graduate school or abroad ac- 
quiring language skills and general area com- 
petence. 

This then is the first of the two processes of 
development that I set out to explain. It is 
also the thesis in the dialectic that I am posit- 
ing. The parallel development of the behavioral 
movement constitutes the antithesis. 

This audience does not need still another 
account of the rise within the profession of 
that composite of theories, methods, and tech- 
niques that is loosely subsumed under the title 
of behavioralism. You have lived with the ex- 
perience and are familiar with the history in- 
volved, Permit me, however, to dwell briefly on 
those aspects of the movement that are in my 
opinion responsible for engendering its an- 
tipathy to area studies and area specialists. 

First, the life spans of the two movements— 
area studies and behavioralism—largely coin- 
cide, with area studies being somewhat the 
older of the two, having started in organized 
fashion about 1947 rather than in the early 
1950s. This overlap facilitated several kinds of 
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rivalry, both real and fancied. To begin with 
there was obviously a potential for conflict be- 
tween a creed that proclaimed “The root is 
man,” to borrow Eulau’s famous phrase anc 
one that at least seemed to be: saying “The 
root is area cum culture.” That in fact few 
area specialists in social science fields really 
upheld such a tenet did not much matter. They 
could with some superficial validity be por- 
trayed as doing so. 

At a more mundane level some behavioralist: 
also felt that they were in competition witt 
area specialists for scarce foundation funds 
In the 1950s and for much of the 1960s 
behavioralism was a young and struggling 
movement. Some of its most characteristic 
techniques, in particular survey research, were 
uniquely expensive, and the dollars were harc 
to come by. This was precisely the perioc 
when the major foundations were providins 
relatively handsome support for a selection of 
area programs, and given the adverse opinior 
of area studies held by many behavioralists, 1m 
was natural that they should both envy anc 
resent what they perceived as a regrettable 
misallocation of scarce funds. 

There was also some rivalry at the campu: 


‘level. At the major universities in particular 


area specialists were usually organized in cen. 
ters or programs which were externally fundec 
in substantial part and which enjoyed a pe 
Tipheral status in the contentious hierarchy of 
their colleges of liberal arts. The behavioralists 
on the other hand, were apt to be based eithe» 
in the Department of Political Science or ir 
research institutes. In either event they tendec 
to view the area centers and personnel as rival: 
for both support and status within the univer. 
sity community. This, too, was not conducive 
to amiable relationships. 

In the 1950s and early ’60s, in particular 
there were also strong contrasts between the 
professional working styles, methods, and prod: 
ucts of behavioralists and area specialists— 
contrasts that could only accentuate the othe» 
causes for dissension. The behavioralists i 
those days worked almost exclusively in the 
field of domestic American politics. By so do 
ing they inherited the fruits of the riches 
storehouse of social science data and finding: 
in the world. To it they brought new ap 
proaches, greater rigor, important discoveries 
and, ultimately, an impressive increment o: 
new knowledge. Their work was characterizec 
by a predominant concern with methodology 
theory building, and canons of proof, by the 
emphasis placed on mathematical and statisti 
cal techniques, and, ultimately, by their at 
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tempts to achieve for the discipline a more 
truly scientific status. 


The area specialists on the other hand were ` 


at this time contemplating the legacy of social 
science data and findings that awaited them in 
such places as China, India, Bolivia, or Kenya. 
It varied enormously in quantity, quality, and 
accessibility. In some cases——-China and Russia 
for example—the borders were physically 
Closed to meaningful social science research, 
and it was necessary to observe from a distance 
and to develop the black arts of Kremlinology 
and Pekinology. In others the borders were 
open but the social science cupboard was bare. 
Practically no one had ever seriously studied 
the political systems concerned in terms that 
had contemporary utility. In still others one en- 
countered rich and ancient traditions of in- 
digenous scholarship that had in varying degree 
been modernized. But the prime emphasis of 
such scholarly communities was apt to be his- 
torical, literary, or philosophical; and, where 
they addressed themselves to contemporary 
politics, there was a high probability that they 
did so in descriptive, legal, and institutional 
terms. In few of these cases was there much 
cause for rejoicing among American-trained po- 
litical scientists and area specialists confronting 
these scenes with the sorts of questions en- 
gendered by their own recent revolt against 
legal and institutional analysis at home. 

The professional consequences of circum- 
stances such as these are not well understood 
by those who have not confronted them in 
person. Practically speaking, one never really 
starts quite from scratch, There is always some 
sort of pre-existing literature or lore to be 
discovered and assayed for its ore content. 
Thereafter, if one has any sound sense of the 
impact of cultural difference on the shape, 
content, and interrelations of political institu- 
tions, attitudes, and behavior, it is not wise to 
plunge right into the sort of rigorously and 
compatibly defined microstudies of political at- 
titudes and behavior that are the norm at 
home. You may not be measuring the same 
thing at all when dealing with concepts so 
shifting: and elusive as party identification, 
leadership styles, or sense of personal political 
competence or efficacy. Some prior sense of 
overall cultural form and style and of the in- 
terrelations of particular political institutions, 
attitudes, and behaviors therewith is a func- 
tional prerequisite to more refined ventures. 
So are the collecting and evaluating of basic 
political data that are simply taken for granted 
in this country. l 

This type of scholarly inquiry has, in my 
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opinion, very appreciable value in its own 
right. Ideally, it need not preclude a growing 
attention to more scientific modes of inquiry; 
but, in fact, in the early years of an area ven- 
ture it often tends to do so. For the most part 
this has been the predominant style in what I 
characterize as the initial stage of the develop- 
ment of a given area field. This has been 
particularly true of the older area fields such 
as the Japanese or Russian. It is probably less 
so in the case of the newer fields such as 
Africa where the relative youth and the re- 
cency of academic training of the individuals 
involved act as a countervailing variable. In 
any event it is easy to see how in the 1950s 
and early ’60s the American-oriented, scien- 
tifically fixated behavioralist element in the dis- 
cipline came to look askance at their foreign- 
oriented, culturally fixated area colleagues on 
grounds of incompatibility of working styles, 
methods, and scholarly products. The practice 
of the time largely substantiated such a judg- 
ment, and few on either side really understood 
or took the trouble to investigate what the 
other group actually did and why they did so.. 
More fundamental, and also more lopsided, 
than this, however, is what I can only define 
as the ideological element in the behavioral 
versus area confrontation. I have earlier made 
the point that the level of ideological—or, if 
you will, methodological and theoretical— 
commitment to an “area approach” was never 
very high in area circles and that it has dimin- 
ished in later years, especially for the social 
science contingent involved, The typical atti- 
tude is one of concern about the so-called 
“area box” and whether or not the work of 
area specialists is contributing appropriately to 
something often described as the mainstream 
of innovation in the discipline. Very little 
ideological ardor or arrogance is involved. 
The situation is different with many of the 
behavioralist group—with numerous notable 
exceptions, particularly among the intellectual 
leaders of the movement. I find the phenom- 
enon fascinating, especially against the back- 
ground so admirably depicted in Dr. Shannon’s 
“Obituary of a Political Scientist.” Like Caspar 
Milquetoast, the discipline has to an extent 
seldom acknowledged lurched from one ruling 
obsession to another. In the space of thirty- 
three years (1917--1950)—-slightly more than 
the classic definition of a single generation— 
Caspar’s career embodies at least five such 
commitments, impressive in zeal if not in dura- 
tion: to evolutionary democracy, to efficiency 
in government via city managers and business 
methods, to economic determinism and socialist 
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politics, to the merit system, and to psycho- 
logical determinism. But whereas Caspar’s ca- 
pacities for enthusiastic dedication dwindled 
with time and progressive disillusionment, 


those of the profession show little sign of do- 


ing likewise. They are more reminiscent of the 
valiant Don Quixote, untouched by repeated 
rebuffs and ever ready to pick himself up from 
the dust, mount his staunch Rosinante, and 
ride off to new and more glorious quests and 
combats. ) 

It is not that the discipline lacks a solid 
underpinning of impressive accomplishments 
that have added enormously and cumulatively 
to its sophistication and understanding of po- 
litical phenomena since the early years of the 


century. It is rather the undiminished ardor. 


with which, against such a background, it em- 
braces new causes and panaceas. What a truly 
stupendous “forgettery” must be involved! 
What a magnificent, if short-sighted, capacity 
for emotional as well as for intellectual com- 
mitment! How remote from an attitude of cul- 
tivated and cautious skepticism toward all pro- 
fessional nostrums! Perhaps this is a subcon- 
scious reason for our recent aversion to his- 
torical inquiry? 

It must be added that 1f Caspar Milque- 
toast’s successive intellectual idols have been 
able to mobilize even briefly an impressive 
following and degree of commitment within 
the profession, their potency pales before the 
totems of behavioralism. No magic—unless 
that of religion or of nationalism—has proven 
as strong or as energizing as, that of science. 
A social scientist who is really convinced of 
the scientific quality of his methodology and 
findings is reminiscent in several respects of the 
legendary Presbyterian rising from his knees 
to do the will of God. Not infrequently such 
apocalyptic zeal. carries over into professional 
relations with colleagues of less faith or dif- 
ferent persuasion. This would seem sometimes 
to have been the case with attitudes toward area 
specialists, inevitably rendering more difficult 
their relations with behavioralists. 

It is sad to think that the process I have 
described may be all that lends substance to 
this particular controversy within the disci- 
pline. If the diagnosis is accurate, the es- 
trangement is compounded largely of ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding, and misplaced zeal. 
Insofar as it has substance, this is found in 
circumstances which prevailed in the earlier 
stages of development of both area specializa- 
tion and behavioralism and then probably only 
in marginal degree. Nevertheless, the animosity 
has been real and has had unfortunate conse- 
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quences in terms of the training, staffing, and 
funding of political scientists. Most important 
of all—fruitful professional relations between 
behavioralists and area specialists have been 
impeded and rendered unnecessarily difficult. 


The Path to Synthesis 


The third and final point that I want to 
address relates to the possibility of synthesis 
and catharsis. Must the relation between be- 
havioralists and area specialists continue to be 
estranged and barren? I think not—and I 
would like to offer a few observations and 
speculations on this score. 

Fundamentally, two emerging and—it is 
hoped—reinforcing trends are involved in this 
possibility of synthesis. On the one hand, the 
area specialists in political science have for the 
reasons stated earlier long been subject to pro- 
fessional influences that have moved them 
steadily away from idiosyncratic area orienta- 
tions in the direction of far greater interest in 
the sorts of methodological, theoretical, and 
comparative concerns that are central in the 
discipline. Even a cursory examination of the 
research designs of work in progress in most 
area fields will demonstrate the extent to which 
this is true in practice. The trend is, of course, 
not universal; but it is certainly impressive and 
growing. 

On the other hand, as you are all aware, the 


. Interests of many behavioralists have been 


shifting to the international and comparative 
scenes in recent years. This is a development of 
major significance. In its origins and for most 
of its brief history, behavioralism in the dis- 
cipline of political science was almost wholly 
an American movement. Although gradually it 
has acquired foreign converts, including some 
very distinguished ones, it began in this coun- 
try, its leaders have almost always been Ameri- 
cans, and its data base and findings were long 
geared almost exclusively to the American 
scene. The results were, of course, impressive; 
but the degree to which they may in fact be 
culture-bound has never been adequately ex- 
plored. 

The problems involved are numerous and 
serious. For example, no behavioral field is 
better developed, more sophisticated, or more 
mature than that of electoral attitudes and be- 
havior. And, I would assume, since the Ameri- 
can Voter series, no concept has been more 
seminal or central to the conduct of scholarly 
research in this field than that of “party identi- 
fication.” But unless I misread him completely, 
Donald Stokes, a principal author of the 
American Voter series, was suggesting in his 
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1972 paper before this Annual Meeting that 
the role of party identification or partisan self- 
images in electoral change is significantly dif- 
ferent in Great Britain than in the United 
States. I am practically certain on the basis 
of my own experience in Japan that the con- 
cept lacks any very close cognitive equivalent 
in that quite different cultural milieu. One does 
not have to go far to uncover comparable 
problems of equivalence in such popular fields 
as elite studies or political socialization, Ap- 
parently, cultural variations can make a critical 
difference with respect to the validity or, per- 
haps, even the relevance of,some of our more 
cherished conceptual units of analysis and com- 
parison. If so, this cuts very close to the heart 
of the entire comparative endeavor insofar as 
it is couched in cross-cultural terms. 

Lest anyone think that the problem is limited 
to this particular level, let me recall to your 
memories Frederick Frey’s splendid essay on 
“Cross-Cultural Survey Research in Political 
Science.”? There he sets forth in impressive 
and appalling detail the sorts of problems that 
await the scholar who seeks to optimize the 
accuracy and reliability of data obtained 
through a given survey instrument administered 
in several different cultures. If not sufficiently 
dismayed by Frey’s account, you might go on 
to peruse in the same volume Dell Hymes’ 
equally prescient and pioneering but even more 
basic essay entitled “Linguistic Aspects of 
Comparative Political Research.”4 

I point out these difficulties not to dis- 
courage further cross-cultural and comparative 
research by political scientists but to suggest 
that the profession has yet to face effectively 
the attendant problems of training and research 
strategy. If it is true that cultural difference is 
this critical a variable in the entire compara- 
tive enterprise and if the problems can be so 
severe between cultures as similar as those of 
Great Britain and the United States, we are in 
very serious trouble. If our research abroad, 
particularly in non-Western settings, is to ac- 
quire a respectable behavioral dimension, dis- 
tressingly few of our behaviorally inclined 
colleagues have been adequately trained for 
this purpose. For the most part, they really 
don’t know enough about the languages and 
cultures involved to be-able to cope effectively 
with the scholarly problems posed by cultural 


*“Some Comparative Reflections on Electoral Cleav- 
ages in Britain,” unpublished paper, pp. 2~10. 

3 In The Methodology of Comparative Research, ed.: 
Robert T. Holt and John E. Turner, New York, The 
Free Press, 1970, pp. 173-294. 

í Ibid., pp. 295—341. 
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difference. Methodology alone is not enough. 

I see two long-term solutions to this prob- 
lem. The first lies in a synthesis of behavioral 
and area training. Fortunately, this is already 
under way; but the initiative comes more from 
the area than from the behavioral side. In- 
creasingly, at a number of our major uni- 
versities a Ph.D. in political science with area 
specialization differs in only one significant re- 
spect from a straight disciplinary doctorate. 
The individual concerned meets the same re- 
quirements, receives the same training in sta- 
tistics, methodology, and theory, and is dis- 
tinguishable from his other colleagues only by 
reason of the fact that he has invested an 
additional eighteen months to two years in 
language and area work in order to secure his 
degree. As the entry requirements become 
more difficult and the better universities cut 
down still further on the size of their entering 
graduate classes, this tendency becomes even 
more pronounced. From the profession’s stand- 
point this is a most satisfactory solution. It re- 
sults in the implantation of what a colleague 
of mine used to refer to as “two skills in one 
skull”—-an ideal synthesis. 

The only real problem with this solution is 
cultural lag within the discipline. Both graduate 
students and faculty with area specializations 
are still viewed with suspicion in many be- 
havioral quarters. They are not infrequently 
regarded as a different breed, inherently in- 
ferior in quality, and of dubious loyalty to the 
cause—not true believers. The result is a subtle 
but: effective form of discrimination which 
tends to steer individuals who are not really 
dedicated to an area interest along other 
and more orthodox career paths. 

I submit that this is not in the best long- 
term interests of either the profession as a 
whole or, for that matter, the future develop- 
ment and enrichment of the behavioral ap- 
proach. We have spoken for years of the com- 
parative mode as the only truly scientific ap- 
proach to the study of politics. If we really 
believe this, we must equip ourselves and train 
our successors to understand and deal far more 
effectively with the problem that is fundamental 
to all cross-national and much domestic re- 
search—cultural difference. One does not do 
this by exalting methodology at the expense 
of language and area training. Both are essen- 
tial to the future of comparative politics. 

I indicated a moment ago that I could en- 
visage two long-term solutions to this problem. 
Actually they are complementary, not mutually 
exclusive. One is the “two skills in one skull” 
technique just described. The second has a 
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better-known rubric—‘“the internationalization 
of social science.” 

It sometimes seems to me that there are 
curious and little-remarked parallels between 
the postwar course of world politics on the 
one hand and the global social science scene 
on the other. I would not press this analogy 
too far, but let me mention a few of the simi- 
larities I see. 

In both spheres the period from 1945 to 
about the mid-1960s is at least mildly reminis- 
cent of the attitudes, values, and performance 
characteristics implicit in the phrase, “The 
American Century.” If American foreign pol- 
icy may be said to have been characterized 
during this period by global pre-eminence; by 
either monopoly or supremacy in nuclear 
weaponry; by worldwide involvements and en- 
gagements; by a more or less general accep- 
tance of the superior wisdom, virtue, and effi- 
cacy of its own motivations, policies, and 
acts; by what on balance can only be termed 
its “good intentions”; and by enough explicit 
or tacit acceptance of these views in some 
foreign circles to facilitate their acceptance at 
home, do not certain analogies suggest them- 
selves with respect to the postwar record of 
American social science in general and politi- 
cal science in particular? 

It was not only the cities and the political 
and economic institutions of the ancient civili- 
zations of Europe and Asia that were deci- 
mated by the war. Their scholarly institutions 
suffered equally, thus creating what-——to pursue 
the initial metaphor—-we may call a “vacuum” 
into which American intellectual and academic 
aid, prestige, ideas, training, and influence 
flowed or pushed. The domestic immunity of 
the United States to the physical consequences 
of the war plus its unprecedented affluence and 
the fervor and energy of some of its social 
scientists resulted in a species of worldwide 
scholarly penetration that was certainly un- 
precedented in so short a space of historical 
time. This was particularly the case in the 
social sciences. 

The reception of this enhanced American 
presence abroad varied, of course, but the aid 
was accepted and in time enough converts were 
made to the views and methods of American 
social science so that new currents of scholar- 
ship were set in motion throughout the world. 
The entire process was ‘undoubtedly much 
helped by the fact that during most of this 
period the United States was in the throes of 
the so-called Behavioral Revolution and that 
this seemed to many at home and not a few 
abroad the newest, most vital, exciting, and 
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promising development in the field of the sociai 
sciences to be found anywhere. The result has 
certainly not been a mass capitulation of for- 
eign systems of higher education in the socia 
sciences to the American persuasion, but it has 
resulted in a vastly expanded American pres- 
ence, and a degree of activity, ferment, anc 
influence that has never before characterizec 


‘the external reach of American social science 


The result is that in postwar times American 
social scientists have been concerned, involved 
and active abroad in both the West and the non: 
West to a completely unprecedented extent 


- Whatever the underlying assumptions and short 


term consequences of this American social sci 
ence diaspora, a great deal of contact of aca 
demic subcultures across national boundarie: 
ensued; and one began to hear talk of some- 
thing called rather vaguely “the internationaliza. 
tion of social science.” 

This is not the occasion to discuss the mani. 
fold problems and pitfalls of such an en 
deavor. I merely want to point out the physica 
and intellectual improbability of long-term 
progress in the study and understanding of 
comparative politics so long as the endeavo» 
is based largely on American money, personnel 
methods, and theories. The cultural and intel: 
lectual arrogance and the degree of ethno 
centrism that underlie any such assumptior 
should be obvious. However, such can be ou: 
passion for the cause of social science and ou. 
unquestioning acceptance of the rectitude anc 
value of our professional endeavors that the 
question may never be raised in these terms 
It should be routine! There is no day-in anc 
day-out equivalent for the cultural sensitivity 
and understanding of a talented scholar native 
to the society concerned who has also beer 
trained in a social science tradition that is i 
working terms at least compatible, if no 
identical, with our own. There is also a rea. 
function and need for the perspective and ob 
jectivity of the foreign observer, particularl 
if he adds to his linguistic and area skills th: 
perceptiveness of a de Toqueville or a Bryce 
but such individuals cannot really replace na 
tive scholarship. Among other things, there i 
simply too much to be done and far too fev 
qualified foreign scholars to do it. 

It is curious how seldom we discuss thi 
question of the role of non-Americans in the 
advancement of comparative social science, I 
we did, it would never occur to most of us te 
think that this was really an American mo 
nopoly. Yet we often act as if this were th 
case, especially where the other cultures com 
cerned are non-Western. In any long-run sens» 
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it should be obvious that the bulk of the data 
gathering and of the scholarship with respect 
to any society is going to be done by its own 
scholars, if it is done at all. There is a role for 
Americans, as there is for all other foreign 
scholars of comparative bent and appropriate 
training; but this is likely to be supplementary 
and, eventually, derivative in the sense that it 
builds upon and criticizes the products of local 
scholarship. 

In the interim pending the advent of a time 
when particular societies have produced condi- 
tions in which such fruitful interaction across 
national lines by social scientists is possible, 
there are problems of a scope, complexity, and 
virulence that sometimes surpass belief. I do 
not underestimate these. There will undoubted- 
ly be mgre instances of governments that 
choose to regard the raw data of social science 
aS national possessions akin to oil deposits or 
classified military intelligence. In such aggra- 
vated cases the only remedy is time; the only 
effective prescription—continued effort plus pa- 
tience. This type of denial of access, while 
worrisome and inconvenient, is not fatal and is 
often partial or temporary. The Chinese and 
Russian cases demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished even in the face of extreme difficulties. 

Granting the problems involved, our long- 
term interest clearly lies in supporting more 
general freedom of access to the data of social 
science by all responsible and objective schol- 
ars, providing training and other forms of pro- 
fessional assistance to foreign communities of 
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political scientists where this is both feasible 


. and desired, and seeking to extend opportunities 


for collaborative research with foreign political 
scientists both at home and abroad where the 
nature of the project involved renders this 
both efficient and practicable. A program of 
this sort lends substance to that otherwise un- 
defined phrase “the internationalization of so- 
cial science.” It is also calculated to add an 
invaluable second dimension to the profession’s 
capacity to carry out effective cross-cultural 
research in comparative politics—the first di- 
mension being the aforementioned combination 
of behavioral and area training that I have re- 
ferred to as “two skills in one skull.” 

fThis is the type of synthesis that, in my 
opinion, the discipline of comparative politics 
really needs. Given the developments already 
in process in both the behavioral and area 
camps, if seems to me that the time is ripe for 
its realization. By this I mean that in an in- 
creasing number of individual cases behavioral 
training and skills have already been combined 
with their area counterparts, All that remains 
to be done is to acknowledge openly the utility, 
indeed the essentiality, of both the area and 
behavioral traditions to the further progress of 
the discipline and to expand the numbers re- 
ceiving such dual training. At that point syn- 
thesis will at last have been achieved and the 
dialectic consummated. I venture to predict 
that so glorious a dénouement would rejoice 
the shade of the late Professor Caspar Don 
Quixote Milquetoast. , 
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To THE EDITOR: 

In his. brief article, “Regression Analysis 
and Discriminant Analysis: an Application of 
R. A. Fisher’s Theorem to Data in Political 
Science,” (APSR, 67 [June, 1973], 555-559), 
Fred Kort demonstrates clearly that multiple 
regression can be successfully used to perform 
discriminant analysis between dichotomous 
groups. He thus reinforces the growing con- 
sensus that regression can be used as a general 
data analytic system for models that are linear 
in the coefficients, if the normal assumptions 
about the behavior of the error term can be 
made. Kort shows that one can derive the co- 
efficients of the general discriminant function: 


Zi = GXi + OX to bt Cu ik, (1) 


from the coefficients of the analogous regres- 
sion equation: 


Yi = bot bX + OX tt 
+ bX ir + eis (2) 


and that the relationship between these two sets 
of coefficients is: 


N 
j ) 
NiNg 





(3) 


c; =b 


where N, and N, are the sample sizes of the 
two groups to be discriminated. Kort goes on 
to argue that one should use this relationship 
to transform the regression coefficients into the 
discriminant function coefficients, and then pro- 
ceed with the discriminant analysis. 

There are at least two puzzling aspects to 
this presentation. First, he argues that regres- 
sion analysis is inappropriate when the depend- 
ent variable is dichotomous, and that therefore 
one must turn to discriminant analysis. Yet the 
transformation in (3) above yields nothing 
more than would the results of a regression 
where all the data vectors for the independent 
variables were multiplied by the constant 
(N,N,/N). Since the coefficients of one 
method are simply a linear transformation of 
those of the other, no new information is 
gained, and furthermore the discriminant anal- 
ysis approach would presumably have to fall 
victim to all the pathologies which Kort argues 
make regression inappropriate. The fact that 


George W, Ladd in his article “Linear Probability 
Functions and Discriminant Functions” (Econometrica, 
34 [1966], 873-885), argues that the choice of method 
depends on the assumed distributional characteristics 


- it does not implies that regression is robust 


against these pathologies. Second, the conclu-. 
sion one must draw from this logic is that 
Kort’s recommended transformation is unneces- 
sary. Specifically, one can equally well use the 
predicted values of the dependent variable 
from the regression equation to discriminate 
between the two groups, and no computation 
of the Z’s of the discriminant function need 
be done. The cutoff point to be used in dis- 
criminating between the two groups is the 
mean of the group means of the predicted 
values of the dependent variable, exactly equi- 
valent to the procedure described by Kort. In 
his example, he finds the cutoff point for Z 
to be 0.0506; using the predicted values for 
Y one gets a cutoff value of 0.555. This value 
not surprisingly conforms to the identity: 


NiNa 
N 


where Y* and Z* are the appropriate cutoff 
points, and b, is the regression intercept from 
(2) above. Thus the original regression equa- 
tion can be used equally effectively to dis- 
criminate between the two groups. 

Kort also demonstrates that the R? and F 





y* = Z* + bo, (4) 


‘statistics from the regression can be used to 


measure the significance of the discriminant 
analysis. This fact should be intuitively obvious, 
since the difference between the two methods 
is nothing more than a change of scale. In- 
deed, if such transformations did affect the re- 
sults of an analysis, consider the plight of a 
researcher who would then find one set of sig- 
nificant results when his data were measured in 
dollars, and a different set when the same data 
were measured in cents! The use of R? as a 
measure of the efficacy of the discriminant 
analysis, however, is not particularly intuitive. 
In the analysis Kort reports, for example, 
R? = 0.558, yet 27 out of his 32 cases were 
correctly classified, or a proportion of 0.844. 
This proportion, a simpler but more intuitively 
obvious statistic, does provide a useful criterion 
for comparing different analyses. However, the 
standard F-test of the increase in explained 
variance should also be employed, as it pro- 
vides a criterion of statistical significance. In 
addition, the analysis above clearly demon- 
strates that the usual t-test of the differences of 
the coefficient estimates from zero can also be 


of the dependent variable, yet again the eventual out- 
come of the analysis is clearly the same regardless of 
the technique used. 
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employed to test the efficacy of each of the 
coefficients in discriminating between the 
groups. 

Let me conclude by reiterating that I do not 
find fault with Professor Kort’s essential theo- 
rem, nor with his discussion of its usefulness 
in political analysis. However, I believe that 
he recommends a methodological procedure 
which is needlessly time-consuming, which pro- 
vides no additional information beyond that 
available from ordinary multiple regression, 
and which is no more effective in fulfilling the 
goal of classifying units of observation into 
dichotomous groups. 

PETER H. LEMIEUX 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


To THE EDITOR: 


The comments by Mr. Lemieux on my ar- 
ticle in the June 1973 issue of the APSR pro- 
vide a welcome additional emphasis on the 
relationship between multiple regression analy- 
sis and two-group discriminant analysis, which 
—in view of the continuing and increasing 
importance of multivariate analysis in political 
science—is especially useful. All his statements 
pertaining to the mathematical exposition of 
this relationship and to the applicable statisti- 
cal tests are correct. His conclusion, however, 
that the conversion of regression coefficients to 
discriminant function coefficients and the cor- 
responding computation of the discriminant 
function values are unnecessary requires 
further comment. 

Although regression analysis—if performed 
under the conditions stated in my article—and 
two-group discriminant analysis offer the same 
results, the respective underlying assumptions 
of these methods are quite different.1 Regres- 
sion analysis is based on the assumption that 
there is an observed dependent variable which 
can be regarded as continuous, The object of 
the analysis is to minimize the sum of squares 
of differences between the observed dependent 
variable Y and estimated Y*, to be obtained 
from the analysis. Accordingly, the function 


f= DI (Y-Y? (1) 


is formed, where N is the number of observa- 
tions and 


Y¥ =a+biXat+ bX tr: :: 


T b; Xu + Bee + baX in, 


1 For differences between these methods other than 
those presented in this discussion, see George W. Ladd, 
“Yinear Probability and Discriminant Functions,” 
Econometrica, 34 (October, 1966), 873-885. 
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consisting of the linear combination of the 
independent variables X, (j = 1, 2,..., n), 
their coefficients b,, and the constant a. The 
values of a and the b’s are obtained as results 
of the analysis. 

By taking the partial derivatives of (1) with 
respect to a and each b and setting them equal 
to 0, one obtains the system of normal equa- 
tions, which——in matrix and vector form—ca 
be written as i 


(X'X)b = X'Y. (2) 


This system of equations is solved for the 
unknown a and b’s, the regression coefficients. 
It readily can be seen that the observed de- 
pendent variable Y is incorporated in the equa- 
tions from the solution of which the values of 
the regression coefficients are obtained. The ob- 
tained values of the regression coefficients 
clearly depend, therefore, on the values of ob- 
served Y. The initial assumption regarding the 
existence of such a variable and its particular 
values affect the entire analysis. To be spe- 
cific, if the values of Y are 0 or 1, the values 
of the coefficients resulting from the regression 
analysis reflect these values of Y. It is in view 
of this consideration that the limitations of 
multiple regression analysis were stated in my 
article (last paragraph on p. 555 and first 
paragraph on p. 556). Regression analysis be- 
comes “robust against these pathologies” (the 
expression used by Lemieux) as a result of its 
conversion to discriminant analysis, but not on 
the basis of its underlying assumptions. 

In contrast to regression analysis, discrimi- 
nant analysis does not assume the existence of 
an observed continuous dependent variable. In 
the two-group case, it assumes only that vari- 
ous observations of a phenomenon can be 
placed in one of two categories. To the extent 
that one can refer to an observed dichotomous 
dependent variable in this case, one should 
note that no assumption is made that this vari- 
able can be measured either on an interval 
scale or on an ordinal scale. To be specific, 
there is no assumption, for example, that such 
a variable has values of 0 or 1. The object of 
the analysis is to find values for a function 


Zi = Xat aat: 


+ Xy t+ F nK in, (3) 
such that 
Á? 
— (4) 
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is maximized, where 


At = (cidi + cad + aes 
+ cjdi + ++ + cnda)’, 
N Ni 
d= }, Xij/Na— È, Xy/Nı, 
=N +1 tum ] 


i.e., the difference of the respective means of X; 
in the two groups, and 


n n N 
Q= 2 2 CjCk > Listen (Hey = Xy — X), 
tro] 


jal ken] 


i.e., a quantity proportional to the variance of (3).? 

By taking the partial derivatives of (4) with 
respect to each c and setting them equal to 0, 
one“ obtains the system of normal equations 
which—in matrix and vector form—can be 
written as 


(x'x)c = d. (5) 


This system of equations is solved for the 
unknown c’s, the discriminant function coeffi- 
cients. In contrast to system of equations (2), 
it can be seen that no observed dependent 
variable is incorporated in the equations from 
the solution of which the values of the dis- 
criminant function coefficients are obtained. 
Consequently, the values of these coefficients 
do not depend on the values of such a vari- 
able, and the entire analysis is independent of 
the assumption of the existence of such a 
variable. 

Lemieux states that the “recommended trans- 
formation is unnecessary.” The transformation 
in question is the conversion of regression co- 
efficients based on e. dependent variable Y = 
0,1 to discriminant function coefficients and 
the corresponding computation of discriminant 
function values Z,, in accordance with the 
theorem that establishes the relationship 


4 (6) 
ENN: 


With appropriate substitutions, this relation- 
ship can be derived from the solutions of 
the respective normal equations of regression 
analysis and discriminant analysis, as was 


? Seo R. A. Fisher, “The Use of Multiple Measure- 
ments in Taxonomic Problems,” Annals of Eugenics, 7 
(1936), 179-188. Gerhard Tintner obtains the same 
normal equations as given by Fisher by maximizing 
A* — A(Q — K), where à is a Lagrange multiplier and 
K is a constant; see his Econometrics (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952), pp. 96-102. The no- 
tations used by Fisher and Tintner, respectively, have 
been modified in this presentation. 
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shown in the outline of the proof of the theo- 
rem in the appendix to my article. Further- 
more, in his conclusion, Lemieux refers to “a 
methodological procedure which is needlessly 
time-consuming, which provides no additional 
information beyond that available from ordi- 
nary multiple regression, and which is no more 
effective in fulfilling the goal of classifying 
units of observation into dichotomous groups.” 

Apparently, “methodological procedure” as 
employed by Lemieux in this context does not 
pertain to the use of multiple regression with 
a dependent variable Y = 0,1 for reaching the 
results of discriminant analysis—the major part 
of the method proposed in my article, for he 
cogently argues that this approach is proper. 
It appears, therefore, that, in using the term 
“methodological procedure,” Lemieux is re- 
ferring to the conversion of the regression co- 
efficients to the discriminant function coeff- 
cients in accordance with (6) and to the 
corresponding computation of the discriminant 
function values. A minor point in this connec- 
tion is that, in view of the computation facili- 
ties which are available at the present time, the 
procedure in question actually cannot be re- 
garded as “time-consuming.” 

With regard to the important points in his 
comments, Mr. Lemieux states correctly that 
the results of multiple regression, if performed 
under the stated conditions of Y = 0,1, classi- 
fles units of observation into dichotomous 
groups as well as discriminant analysis does 
and provides the same information. For this 
reason, the methed proposed in my article was 
recommended, Furthermore, R? and F as ob- 
tained from regression, to which Lemieux also 
properly refers, provide measures of signifi- 
cance for discriminant analysis. The argument, 
however, that the conversion of regression co- 
efficients to discriminant function coefficients 
in accordance with (6) is unnecessary cannot 
be sustained if a proper conceptual framework 
for discriminant analysis is to be employed. 
There is a decisive difference between per- 
forming multiple regression with Y = 0,1 and 
then converting the regression coefficients to 
discriminant function coefficients on one hand 
and accepting the results of such regression 
without converting the coefficients on the other. 
From equation (1) and system of equations 
(2), it can be seen that the values of the 
coefficients obtained from regression analysis 
clearly depend on the particular values of Y. 
In the case under consideration, they reflect 
values of O or 1 for Y. If other values for Y , 
were chosen, the regression coefficients would 
be correspondingly different. It should be noted, 
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therefore, that the values of regression coeffi- 
cients are based not only on the assumption of 
the existence of an observed dependent vari- 
able, but also on the particular values of such 
a variable. This characteristic of the coefficients 
is improper for discriminant analysis. On the 
other hand, from equations (3) and (4) and 
system of equations (5), it can be seen that 
the values of the coefficients obtained directly 
from discriminant analysis do not depend on 
the values of an observed dependent variable 
and are not based on the assumption of the 
existence of such a variable. Precisely these 
values of the discriminant function coefficients 
are obtained by the conversion presented in 
my article. Consequently, if multiple regres- 
sion analysis with Y = 0,1 is used for attain- 
ing the results of discriminant analysis—a per- 
fectly proper method, then the conversion of 
the obtained regression coefficients to dis- 
criminant function coefficients is indeed neces- 
sary, in order to maintain the proper under- 
lying assumptions of discriminant analysis. 
FRED Kort 

University of Connecticut 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The fact that articles exhibiting the misuse 
of multiple regression analysis appear so fre- 
quently in political science leads me to make 
the following observations with reference to 
the article by Philip Stewart et al., “Political 
Mobility and the Soviet Political Process: A 
Partial Test of Two Models,” which appeared 
in the December 1972 issue of the Review. 

My basic criticism is this: a major portion 
of Stewart's article is concerned with inter- 
preting multiple regressions run on very small 
samples; this is a highly questionable pro- 
cedure. Multiple regression analysis is gen- 
erally inappropriate for small samples because 
of the fact that the least squares solution maxi- 
mizes the correlation of the independent vari- 
ables with the dependent variable. In small 
samples this characteristic is compounded by 
the fact that the least squares estimate capi- 
talizes on chance variation. As a result, the 
estimates of R? become more and more dis- 
torted (i.e. inflated) as sample size is re- 
duced because of the loss of degrees of free- 
dom. The Stewart article provides a good 
example of a political scientist who is evi- 
dently unacquainted with this aspect of mul- 
tiple regression and who thus spends a great 
deal of time “interpreting” what is in large 
part a statistical artifact of applying multiple 
regression to very small samples. 
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J. P. Guilford provides a standard formula 
which Stewart et al. might have used to deflate 
the artificially high estimates which they ob- 
tained from their small samples: 


j N-—1 
ch = 1— (1 — R?) 
N 





where: 


cP’ =corrected R? 
N= sample size 
m= number of variables 


(J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics'in Psy- 
chology and Education, 4th edition, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1965, pp. 400-401.) 


Utilizing Guilford’s formula, I have recomputed 
the figures which Stewart and his associates pro- 
vide for R? in Tables 3, 5, and 6. The results are 
presented below. 


Table 3. Per Cent of Variance Explained 


Year Reported Corrected 
1955-57 36 22 
1958-60 31 19 
1961-63 72 58 

64 40 
1964 29 { 5 
1965—57 13 0* 


Table 5. Per Cent of Variance Explained 


Oblasti Reported Corrected 
Unimportant 19 1 
Agricultural 76 28 
Industrial 13 o* 
Mixed 30 19 


Table 6. Per Cent of Variance Explained 


Political Mobility Reported Corrected 
Pre-1938 28 16 
Post-1938 50 35 


*In Tables 3 and 5 Guilford’s correction for in- 
flated R? yields a negative value for per cent of variance 
explained; this is reported here as a corrected figure 
of 0. 
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These computations do not mean that Stew- 
art’s findings are meaningless, but rather that 
they are far less striking than the picture con- 
veyed in the article. One cannot use multiple 
repression with 7 cases and 5 variables (as 
was done in one instance in Table 5) and ex- 
pect to generate stable estimates. 

Until political scientists can rid themselves 
of their seemingly insatiable desire to employ 
high-powered statistical techniques on inade- 
quate data bases, what Abraham Kaplan has 
called “The Law of the Hammer” will be char- 
acteristic of the discipline. Just as a child with 
a hammer soon finds that everything needs 
' hammering, there is an alarming tendency for 
social scientists to feel the same way about 
their statistical téchniques. This is something 
that we should all try to avoid. 

DAVID PFOTENHAUER 
U.S. Department of State 


To THE EDITOR: 


In responding to the Pfotenhauer letter con- 
cerning the use of multiple regression in my 
December, 1972 APSR article (pp. 1269- 
1290), first, I agree with Mr. Pfotenhauer that 
multiple regression techniques are often mis- 
used in political science. Rarely do authors 
employing these techniques utilize corrections 
for small samples. Where small samples must 
be utilized, some correction is appropriate, such 
as Guilford’s R* or the R? reported by Ezekiel 
and Fox (Methods of Correlation and Regres- 
sion Analysis, 3rd edition [New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954] pp. 300-305). 

Second, although most of Mr. Pfotenhauer’s 
comments on the use of regression in my ar- 
ticle are either inaccurate or inappropriate, I 
accept the spirit of his critique to the effect 
that I should have reported some form of a 
corrected R? in the three tables he cites. This 
would have been more consistent with the gen- 
eral approach taken in the body of the text in 
the interpretations of the statistical tables. As 
- a careful reading of this text would show, the 
multiple R is referred to in only two places, 
once on page 1277 and once on page 1284. In 
both cases the intent was to summarize the 
impact of “Regime.” Utilizing the somewhat 
more adequate „R? in no way alters the con- 
clusions advanced, however. Conscious of the 
inverse relationship between (1) the ratio of N 
to the number of variables and (2) R? when 
N is small, I restricted my analysis, with these 
two exceptions, to the bivariate regression co- 
efficients, 

Third, while applauding Mr. Pfotenhauer’s 
insistence upon greater methodological rigor, 
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let me comment briefly on some of his re- 
marks which, in the context of my article, are 
either inappropriate or inaccurate. Mr. Pfoten- 
hauer states that his “basic criticism” is that 
“a major portion of Stewart’s article is con- 
cerned with interpreting multiple regressions 
run on very small samples.” This statement 
contains two inaccuracies. As noted above, in 
only two places in nine pages of data analysis 
and conclusions are multiple regressions used 
as the basis of my interpretations. Where they 
were used it was to contrast their relative size 
from one regime to the next. These same rela- 
tive sizes appear in the corrected R*. More- 
over, the author refers to the varying N’s in 
my study as “samples.” As this is not only in- 
accurate, but also makes much of his critique 
inappropriate to my article, this point deserves 
some elaboration. ; 

- As I noted in the statement of my research 
design, the group of 224 persons-odlast-tenures 
in this study is “analytically defined as a popu- 
lation.” The small N (7 in the agricultural 
oblasti, for example) are still populations and 
not samples. Now, what are the implications 
of this for Mr. Pfotenhauer’s critique? There 
are three factors associated with small N size 
that may lead to a biased R*, only 2 of which 
apply to populations. The first is sampling 
error which is clearly not a source of error in 
an R? based on a population. A second source 
of bias is loss of degrees of freedom. The 
problem arises from the fact that “a straight 
line fitted to two observations will pass pre- 
cisely through both,” as noted by Ezekiel and 
Fox (p. 300). This problem is associated with 
regression whether it is used inferentially or 
descriptively. It was awareness of this source 
of error that led me, while reporting R? in 
the normal manner, to base my analysis on the 
bivariate relationships. The third source of 
error is what Mr. Pfotenhauer, almost quoting 
Guilford, refers to as “chance variation,” but 
which is more generally referred to as measure- 
ment error. Again, awareness that the multiple R 
does capitalize on those measurement errors 
that favor high multiple correlations also led 
me to adopt the more cautious approach of re- 
stricting interpretation to the bivariate relation- 
ships. 

Two additional comments seem appropriate 
here. First, Mr. Pfotenhauer apparently misin- 
terprets his source (Guilford) when he argues 
that “multiple regression is generally inappro- 
priate for small samples (and, generally speak- 
ing, statisticians refer to anything under 100 
as a small sample with respect to regression).” 
What Guilford does say is that “for small 
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samples—and for multiple-correlation problems 
this means anything less than an N of 100— 
degrees of fredom should be considered” (ital- 
ics mine). This is far different from branding 
multiple regression “inappropriate”! 

Finally, what it seems to me that all this 
adds up to is not Pfotenhauer’s appeal against 
the “Law of the Hammer,” but two rather dif- 
ferent pleas: (1) that critics carefully read the 
text of the works they “critique”; and (2) that 
scholars instead of abandoning sophisticated 
techniques, seek an even greater level of un- 
derstanding of both the limits and potentials of 
those methods available to us. 

Pmr R. STEWART 
The Ohio State University 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Edward Tufte’s article, “The Rela- 
tionship Between Seats and Votes in Two Party 
Systems,” American Political Science Review, 
67 (June, 1973), 550-554, it should be said 
at the outset, is extremely well done technically. 
It is also—-for me—very thought-provoking 
about matters of great substantive importance 
in the longitudinal development of American 
electoral politics. I was thus prompted (largely 
for my own ongoing work files) to draft a 
series of rather extensive reflections on this arti- 
cle. But such disagreements as I have with its 
analysis should be viewed in terms of the intel- 
lectual stimulation which the discussion pro- 
vided; and not as reflecting on the quality of 
the work done. 

(1) It is very obvious that the so-called 
“cube law” does not fit most empirical cases 
mentioned by the author. 

(a) The most extreme cases of lack of fit, 
in order, are New Jersey (32 elections); US, 
1868-1970; New York (20 elections) and 
Michigan (10 elections). It would be useful to 
note that bias (deviations from equality) may 
arise from any of the following factors, some 
of which the author discusses below: 

(i) Malapportionment (quasi-universal in 
American states before 1965 or so), or nonap- 
portionment (as in German Reichstag, 1871- 
1918). New York State and Michigan are ex- 
cellent examples of this with (largely) single- 
member constituencies; in New York, delib- 
erate malapportionment was one of the chief 
political goals of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1894. In New Jersey, one has both mal- 
apportionment and (after 1894, again!) con- 
version from single-member districts to county- 
wide at-large elections. (But there are still 
problems with the extraordinary N.J. chart, to 
which we will allude later.) 
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(ii) Heavy regional concentrations of one- 
party (uncontested) elections: especially if 
these are concentrated asymmetrically in favor 
of one party rather than the other. Such has 
been the case in the vast majority of American 
congressional elections from 1878 to the pres- 
ent time: the South the region, the Democrats 
the favored party. (It is this, by the way, 
which—in conjunction with other attributes of 
voting behavior outside the South—produces 
the weird results for 1924—1928, cf. p. 550.) 

(iti) Behavioral change in the electorate, 
skewed systematically in some fashion. This 
may involve such phenomena as found in the 
N.J. case after 1930, or the much more po- 
litically significant (and recent) development 
of bimodal partisan distribution of district out- 
comes since about 1964-66 (the latter, of 
course, contributes heavily to a drop in the 
swing ratio; the former to the extreme scatter 
in the New Jersey plot). Similarly, one recent 
pattern of behaviorally related bias mentioned 
by Tufte (p. 549) is the monotonic relation- 
ship between size of district and relative Re- 
publican success. As to the latter, it would be 
most desirable to obtain some longitudinal 
data: to the extent that it may be a permanent 
bias, it of course washes out as an explanation 
of the post-1964 shift in the swing ratio. There 
is reason to suspect that, in fact, this pattern 
was even more extreme prior to reapportion- 
ment after Wesberry v. Sanders (1964). As to 
the post-1964 behavioral change itself, there is 
excellent reason to believe it to be linked to 
such things as decay of party as á cue for 
voting, the rise of uses of congressional franks, 
size of staffs, etc., by incumbents; see David 
Mayhew. “Congressional Elections: The Case of 
the Disappearing Marginals” (1973 NEPSA 
paper). 

I turn briefly to one case before proceeding 
further with the discussion. The first is the 
strange case of New Jersey (any presidential 
year from 1932 through 1944 will do). Here 
we have the following structural issues. (a) 
The lower house of the legislature was elected 
annually in November, which means that it 
was on the same “ticket’-—better, was voted 
for on the same day—as President every fourth 
year. (b) The elections were at large within 
county units after 1894. As a piece of con- 
textual information, it should be noted that 
after the national critical realignment of 1896 
a very large gap opened between presidential 
and state (especially governor) outcomes, with 
the Democrats favored in the latter. Decom- 
position of an initially very tight longitudinal 
partisan pattern was a chief reality in N.J. 
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% of 2-Party Seats won % of Seats won 
2 b by Part 
County Pres. Vote y Party y y 

D R D R D R 
Atlantic 54.2 45.8 ` 2 0 100.0 
Bergen 36.8 63.2 . 5 0 100.0 
Burlington 55.7 44.3 e 1 0 100.0 
Camden 66.1 33.9 3 . 100.0 0 
Cape May 47.4 52.6 . 1 0 100.0 
Cumberland 54.1 45.9 1 0 100.0 
Essex 45.9 54.1 12 0 100.0 
Gloucester 53.4 46.6 . 1 0 100.0 
Hudson 66.0 34.0 10 . 100.0 0 
Hunterdon 43.4 56.6 . 1 0 100.0 
Mercer 57.4 42.6 2 1 66.7 33.3 
Middlesex 61.7 38.3 3 . 100.0 0 
Monmouth 42.2 57.8 . 2 0 100.0 
Morris 38.3 61.7 2 0 100.0 
Ocean 39.5 60.5 1 0 100.0 
Passaic 51.6 48.4 4 0 100.0 
Salem 60.1 39.9 1 . 100.0 0 
Somerset 45.0 55.0 1 0 100.0 
Sussex 42.2 57.8 1 0 100.0 
Union 46.9 53.1 4 0 100.0 
Warren 50.8 49,2 1 0 100.0 
NEW JERSEY 51.8 48.2 
“Seats” (incl. elect. coll.) 16 0 19 41 31.7 68.3 


politics, beginning very shortly after 1896. 
We turn to the New Jersey results for a 
single year, 1940 (unfortunately, I haven’t 
processed the actual vote for state representa- 
tives; so we must link the presidential two- 
party vote with the legislative outcomes by 
county). We can now make a few counter- 
factual statements. First, if New Jersey had had 
P.R. and no split-ticket voting, the lower house 
(N = 60) would have been 31D, 29R. Second, 
if under the winner-take-all system all counties 
with a Democratic majority had elected a solid 
slate of Democratic legislators, the result would 
have been a tie: 30D, 30R. Precisely this is what 
did not happen; and, as an empirical statement 
for 1940, we can say that the Democrats 
needed to win between 57.4 per cent and 60.1 
per cent of the vote in order to elect a “solid” 
slate, while the Republicans could win as little 
as 42.6 per cent of the two-party presidential 
vote in a county and still pick up a repre- 
sentative, and as little as between. 44.3 per 
cent and 45.8 per cent and elect a solid Re- 
publican legislative slate. It is obvious that a 


chief reason for the discrepancy between state- 
wide partisan vote for President and legislative 
outcomes is that a substantial minority of the - 
eléctorate—in strategic places—voted a_ split 
ticket with a net and quite strong Republican 


. benefit at the “grass roots” legislative level. 


Moreover, the whole history of the period from 
the early 1930s to the late 1940s is replete with 
such “pied” electoral outcomes; they stand in 
the strongest possible contrast with linkages be- 
fore 1894. Nor can there be doubt that the 
“winner-take-all” feature of state legislative elec- 
tions, coupled with this split-ticket voting, helps 
to account for this result. As the result on pure 
“winner-take-all” feature of state legislative elec- 
would have been 30D, 30R, so the result on a 
similar basis but with proportionality in multi- 
member counties would have yielded D 33, 
R 27. 

All of this is but to make the central point 
that both behavior and rules of the electoral 
game may significantly alter outcomes in any 
legislature from those which might be ex- 
pected either through the cube-law approxima- 
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tion or through Tufte’s rough rule of thumb, 
a transformational ratio of 1:2.5. 

(b) It is equally obvious that, as we have 
suggested, a relationship between votes and 
seats in the U.S. House will necessarily deviate 
more or less extensively from a cube law ap- 
proximation if and to the extent that large 
numbers of seats are won uncontested, and 
these seats are heavily differentiated by party. 
Such is the case for most of U.S. history—not 
infrequently we find 70 to 75 Democratic seats 
uncontested (virtually all in the South), to be- 
tween 3 and 5 for the Republicans. As one 
could not expect anything like a cube law 
ratio to obtain in plotting electoral college out- 
comes because of the lumpiness of “winner- 
take-all” (analogous to the New Jersey case), 
so we could not expect any close fit under these 
circumstancs either. 

As I have developed elsewhere in some de- 
tail, exclusion of the South and border states 
yields very different results across the whole 
time from those suggested by Tufte. With the 
greater South excluded, the data file suggests 
that in the very long run American congres- 
sional elections have closely corresponded to 
an approximation of the cube Jaw formula- 
tion: 


Period N Y= rsx 100 
1874-1972 50 —0.920+2.810K 85.8 
Cube Law — —0.904+4+2.808X — 


To summarize: ] am no particular devotee 
of the cube-law formulation, especially as it 
purports to constitute a description of—and 
generalization from—empirical data. (Even at 
that, it does seem to me that Tufte’s argu- 
ments that the formula is hard to remember 
and compute are rather strained.) But it re- 
mains quite possible that the cube law is actu- 
ally a “model,” or a valid unbiased estimate 
which is approximated more and more closely 
as one adds Ns of cases, to the extent that 
ceteris paribus assumptions are not violated by 
systematic biases in either behavior or electoral- 
rule structure. In other words, the “law of large 
numbers” may have something to do with the 
cube law, as with other artifacts of statistical 
method. To the extent that this may be so, 
and to the extent that procedural and be- 
havioral factors of prime importance may work 
toward producing a systematic bias, it would 
follow that Tufte’s rejection of the cube law 
may be premature and less well grounded than 
the article suggests. 

(2) Clearly the most suggestive part of the 
whole paper is that which deals with long-term 
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changes in “swing ratios.” If one were to re- 
tain the cube law as a heuristic, such changes 
represent more or less extensive deviations 
from the “expected”——and there is a very 
strong (though hardly linear) longitudinal pat- 
tern of such changes. Whether or not one does 
retain it, my disagreements with this section of 


-Tufte’s article are very few. The only major 


one deals with his attempted structural (bi- 
partisan gerrymander) explanation for the 
steep decline in congressional swing ratios dur- 


‘ing the post decade. Otherwise, the author’s 


long-term analyses are both extremely interest- 
ing and persuasive. 

Probably the most interesting point of all, 
so far as understanding certain peculiarities of 
American politics is concerned, is developed 
by the author on p. 547: 


“ . . the more nationally oriented the politics of 
a country or the more nationalized the forces pre- 
vailing in a given election, the greater the swing ` 
ratio—other things being equal.” 


I agree. But as applied to House elections, the 
very steep decay in the amplitude of swing 
ratios then bears the inference that a progres- 
sive denationalization of congressional elections 
and congressional politics has unfolded during 
the past century. This proposition is not only 
counterintuitive (can one think of a single 
comparative case where this could plausibly be 
said?) but intersects strangely with Donald E. 


_ Stokes’s argument in his article on congressional 


elections in Chambers & Burnham (eds.), The 
American Party Systems. Yet there is very 
strong evidence to support the existence of 
long-term decay in congressional seat swing; 
and there is more than a little collateral evi- 
dence to support the view that state elections 
were much more nationally oriented, say, in 
1866 or in 1893 than they are today. (See 
articles on Conn. state election of 1866, Ap- 
pleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1866; and Ohio 
state election of 1893 in Ibid., 1893). 

Lest one think that this may simply have 
been an artifact of the one-partyism which de- 
veloped decisively in the South, after 1900, we 
again advert to our series of vote-seat calcula- 
tions for the three-quarters of the country not 
“Southern” in a broad sense. The size of the 
slope in the regression tells much the story 
Tufte points to—though we have selected five 
rather than three elections at a time. 

Of course, these b’s are in no sense identical 


with the swing ratios the author uses. The 


story is essentially the same, however, as that 
in Tufte’s argument. One may add here a point. 
The argument neither confirms nor denies the 
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Period N b= rXx100= 
1874-1882 5 4.383 88.4 
1884--1892 5 8.619 88,2 
1894-1902 5 3.295 96.8 
1904-1912 5 3.234 97,2 
1914-1922 5 2.510 99.4 
. 1924-1932 ° s] 2.763 - 97.4 
1934-1942 5 3.709 99.7 
1944-1952 5 3.044 98.6 
1954-1962 5 2.328 70.2 
1964--1972 5 1.528 92.0 


existence of critical realignments: it simply 
ignores the problem, since its analytical con- 
cern is elsewhere. (Personally, I think the 
argument—especially the periods selected— 
would have been improved by thinking about 
these changes in terms of realignment theory, 
but that’s another issue... . .) One may never- 
theless hazard some generalizations. First, be- 
fore the realignment of 1893--96, the trans- 
formational ratio was extremely high (e.g., for 
the 14 elections, 1866-1892, b = 5.595). Sub- 
sequently, it was depressed (unevenly but 
monotonically) until the trough was reached in 
1914~-22 (another arrangement would probably 
concentrate this in the mid-1920s, as Tufte 
suggests); then a resurgence, followed by a 
movement toward the all-time lows of the re- 
cent period. Second, it appears very probable 
that these changes were associated very inti- 
mately with the transformations in mass voting 
behavior which accompanied these realign- 
ments, i.e., those of the 1890s and 1930s. 
Thirdly, we still have to explain the steep drop 
in both b’s and Tufte’s swing ratio in the post- 
1960 period. 

Here Tufte’s argument about the effects of 
bipartisan gerrymandering of districts is in- 
genious but not ultimately convincing. For 
there is a host of evidence—some from states 
like West Virginia and New Hampshire, where 
one party controlled everything and no bipar- 
tisanship (or even gerrymandering) was in- 
volved—to support the .view that the most 
important single factor has been systematic 
change in mass voting behavior since 1960. 
Very bluntly put, party as a referent for voting 
decisions has disintegrated at a very rapid rate 
during the past decade; and, “liberated” from 
such cue-giving constraints, voters have in- 
creasingly turned to other cues. At the level of 
the HR, for a variety of reasons of saliency 
and access to mass communications, among 
others, this has meant that critically large mi- 
norities of the electorate vote for incumbents 
whatever is happening elsewhere on the na- 
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tional or state ticket (see Miller & Stokes, 
1958, on this—reprinted in Elections and the 
Political Order). 

We do not try here to propound a theory of 
mass voting behavior which accounts for these 
phenomena. It is enough to say that the very 
high b’s and swing ratios of the late 19th 
century were associated with a period in 
which party ID and party voting were extreme- 
ly salient, by all aggregate indicators. Simi- 
larly, the very low b’s and swing ratios of the 
post-1964 period are associated with a period 
of “final” (?) decadence of party as a major 
symbolic and cue-giving intermediary between 
voters and the choices they make at the polls. 
Longitudinal analysis of the relationship be- 
tween votes in CDs for congressman and for 
other offices, when performed, will duly reveal 
this to have been the case in the 1920s, and 
most of all, in the period beginning around 
1960 to 1964, depending on the locality. 

(3) The broader theoretical issues which 
this paper presents are of major importance to 
scholars in this field. Granted the discussions 
of mass voting behavior now in the literature, 
and covering the whole period from the Civil 
War to the present, it is in the highest degree 
anomalous to suggest that the US has been 
marked by progressive denationalization of 
electoral forces, in a wave-like pattern which 
is closely linked in time with realignment se- 
quences and their consequences. But such must 
be the verdict, so long as we associate trans- 
formational ratios, parties and elections to- 
gether. This of course must be done if ‘any 
intelligent arraying of 435 outcomes per elec- 
tion is to be attempted, and especially the 


partisan component must be included. But if 


the reality is that we are “nationalizing po- 
litical forces” along lines which cross-cut in- 
creasingly soluble parties, then we need quite 
novel nomenclature and analytic concepts to 
deal with so momentous a change. In any 
event, it should be obvious that reliance on bi- 
partisan gerrymanders as a simple structural 
intervenor is reliance upon a frail reed (which 
in itself requires explication, one may add, in 
terms of changing elite norm standards). The 
overwhelmingly important change has been 
behavioral, not structural; and if this is not 
fully clear to our professional colleagues now, 
it soon will be. 

I will conclude with a prediction. It may 
be that Watergate and other issues will pro- 
duce a 60 per cent D, 40 per cent R result in 
the 1974 congressional elections, as Gallup 
now suggests. If so, this will cut deeply enough 
into the Republican “mode” of our now bi- 
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modal distribution to result in a significant 
Democratic party swing—perhaps 25 to 30 
seats. Even so, I predict two things. First, the 
distribution will continue to be bimodal for the 
foreseeable future; and second, most of the 
Democratic “new men” will be able to en- 
trench themselves without much difficulty, even 
with a “national” Republican swing in 1976. 
To believe otherwise is to believe that power- 
ful forces for reintegrating partisan-oriented 
voting behavior are developing in the American 
electoral system. I see no evidence which sup- 
ports any such view as of 1973. 
WALTER DEAN BURNHAM 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Burnham’s comments, while far 
from proven findings, contain several interest- 
ing speculations and represent a useful exten- 
sion of my paper.t Here I wish to develop 
some of his remarks with a bit of new data 
and, in addition, consider several other recent 
studies bearing on my results.? 


The Cube Law 


Several recent discussions have found great 
virtues in the cube law and Burnham makes a 
brief defense of the law. Although most of the 
case against the cube law was made in my 
paper, perhaps some additional comments are 
in order. The cube law makes a specific pre- 
diction about the relationship between seats 
and votes—that the elasticity of the seat odds 
with respect to the vote odds is 3.0, and that 
the bias of the electoral system is zero. In the 
hundreds of such elasticities and biases that 
I have examined in many different electoral 
systems, perhaps 80 per cent are inconsistent 
with the predictions of the law. I find this very 
disenchanting and the citation of the few par- 


1 Edward R. Tufte, “The Relationship Between Seats 


and Votes in Two Party Systems,” American Political 


Sclence Review, 67 (June, 1973), 550-554. 

? David Mayhew, “Congressional Elections: The Case 
of the Vanishing Marginals,” Polity, forthcoming; 
Thomas W. Casstevens and William D. Morris, “The 
Cube Law and the Decomposed System,” Canadlan 
Journal of Political Science, 5 (December, 1972), 521- 
532; David Sankoff and Koula Mellos, “La regionali- 
sation électorale et l’amplification des proportions,” 
Canadian Journal of Political Science, 6 (September, 
1973), 380-398; Rein Taagepera, “Seats and Votes: A 
Generalization of the Cube Law of Elections,” Social 
Science Research, 2 (September, 1973); and Rein 


Taagepera, “A Generalization of the Cube Law of . 


Elections,” paper prepared for delivery at the 1973 
annual meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, September, 1973. See also Henri Theil, Sta- 
tistical Decomposition Analysis (New York: Elsevier, 
1972), pp. 204-217, which finds that the cube law fails 
in the American case. l 
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ticular times the law fits unconvincing. The 
two remaining defences of the cube law in the 
most recent papers seem to be: (1) “It’s the 
only law political science has got”; and (2) 
“Most laws (such as physical laws) don’t work 
very well either.” Neither line of argument has 
much appeal in the face of the lack of theory 
leading to a sound and specific derivation of 
the law and the law’s poor fit to the data. One 
way to view the whole matter is that the ques- 
tions of any political interest in my study, in 
Burnham’s comments, and in Mayhew’s analy- 
sis, would not be raised if one really believed 
in the cube law—because the law simply as- 
sumes away important political questions. So 
why is it, then, that the literature on electoral 
systems is cluttered with respectful references 
to the cube law, and why'do some find it hard 
to kick the habit? It is partly because the 
mathematical format of the cube law gives it, 
for some, an undeserved credibility; but, in 
addition, the cube law has had appeal because 
it is one of those charming, harmless story- 
explanations that so often embellish perennial 
celebrations—like Santa Claus or the Easter 
Bunny. It should be left at that. 


The Longrun Votes-Seats Relationship 
for the U.S. House of Representatives 


Far more important than the cube law is the 
question of the longrun decline in the swing 
ratio and the increasing job security of in- 
cumbent representatives in the last few elec- 
tions. The table shows the postwar trend in the 
incumbency of incumbents and the decline of 
competitive seats. (The swing ratio is esti- 
mated through a formalization of the method 
displayed in Figure 4 of my previous paper. 
This method yields an estimate of both the 
bias and the swing ratio for each election over 
any given set of districts.) The. table indicates 
a substantial recent decline in the swing ratio, 
in the competitiveness of congressional seats, 
and in the number of incumbents defeated by 
nonincumbents. 

In my paper I suggested, without a great 
deal of supporting evidence, that redistricting— 
particularly “bipartisan”  redistricting——was 
making a substantial contribution to the recent 
decline in political competition and increase in 
the tenure of the incumbents evident in the 
table. Mayhew’s recent paper has considered 
a variety of other factors, particularly the in- 
creasing advantage of incumbents compared 
to nonincumbents in the resources necessary 
to win and keep office. And Burnham, in this 
communication, suggests that -“behavioral 
change” of voters is key: “the most important 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1946-1972 
Percentage of 


; s i E e Seats in which Number of 

aa NEA z winning candi- incumbents 

Year 1 peer date received defeated by 

ahaa ers less than nonincumbent 
ae 53 per cent opponents 
of votes 

1946 Ze 13 52 
1948 2.64 17 68 
1950 2.09 13 33 
1952 1.89 11 22 
1954 1.98 l1 22 
1956 2.05 11 15 
1958 2.37 15 35 
1960 1.98 11 26 
1962 1.76 It 15 
1964 2.51 15 45 
1966 1.73 11 40 
1968 1.29 6 5 
1970 1.26 8 12 
1972 1.16 8 10 


single factor has been systematic change in vot- 
ing behavior since 1960.” This might possibly 
be the case, although the highly aggregated evi- 
dence presented in support of that view can 
not provide any inferential leverage- on ex- 
planations based on individual behavior: it is 
simply too much af an inferential leap to go 
from changes (often not statistically secure) in 
nationwide swing ratios computed by decade 
to inferences about the behavior of individual 
voters in particular decades. For more recent 
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times, survey evidence might provide some evi- 
dence bearing on Burnham’s hypothesis. ` 
The more important task, it seems to me, is 
in allocating the effects on political competition 
of redistricting on the one hand and the in- 
crease in incumbent resources on the other. 
Mayhew’s paper suggests several tests and, al- 
though some of the recommended evidence 
bears very indirectly on the two explanations, 
some of the tests seem quite helpful. One 
further test useful for separating out the trend 
effects from the redistricting effects on incum- 
bency is to examine the swing ratio and the 
bias in a state before and after redistricting. 
The swing ratio and the bias can be estimated 
from the plotted votes-seats curve for each 
election. Consider, for example, the two votes- 
seats curves for California in 1966 and then in 
1968. The 1966 curve displays a good deal of 
bias, but at least the curve is moderately steep 
in the area in which elections take place—that 
is, between 40 and 60 per cent of the vote 
divided between each party—indicating that 
for reasonable changes in votes there will be 
reasonable changes in seats. Note, however, 
the development of the flat spot in the middle 
of the 1968 curve, indicating that even very 
large changes in the partisan division of the 
vote will not produce any change in the parti- 
san division of the seats at all. If the Demo- 
crats in 1968 had gained an additional 15 per- 
centage points in every congressional district in 
the state, they would not have gained a single 
additional seat. (The system is, however, biased 
in favor of the Democrats—note that they gain 
a majority of the congressional seats with about 
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45 per cent of the votes in both 1966 and 
1968.) 

The plateau in the 1968 curve is in that part 
of the curve where the statewide vote division 
is between 40 to 60 per cent Democratic— 
that is, in the area where almost all electoral 
outcomes fall. Why did such a flat spot in the 
central part of the curve develop between 
1966 and 1968? There was a court-ordered re- 
districting that, as one study dryly put it, “did 
not materially affect the political fortunes of 
any incumbent.”® 

A more general point: such seats-votes 
curves can be used to estimate both the bias 
and the swing ratio of the electoral system in 


4 John F. Gallagher and Louis F. Weschler, ‘‘Califor- 
nia” in Eleanore Bushnell, ed., Impact of Reapportion- 
ment on the Thirteen Western States (Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1970), p. 86. 
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each election, These two descriptions of the 
electoral system can then be studied over time, 
for each state and for the nation as a whole, 
and changes in the performance of the elec- 
toral system can then be related to other fac- 
tors, such as redistricting and shifts in the 
balance of electoral resources between incum- 
bents and nonincumbents. 

Burnham’s letter raises a good many other 
points, several of which are speculative and 
not yet supported by evidence. The letter does 
indicate, however, the intriguing aspects of the 
seats-votes relationship and how the study of 
that relationship opens a broad range of po- 
litical, historical, and even statistical questions. 
EDWARD R. TUFTE 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences and Princeton University 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Rejection. The worst chore that falls to the 
managing editor of this Review is rejecting 
manuscripts for publication. We are only too 
painfully aware that scholarly careers depend 
upon the ability of scholars to get their 
thoughts into print, and that intellectual dis- 
course cannot be shaped except by what read- 
ers are given an opportunity to see. We have 
commented before on our relief that there are 
other journals to which authors can turn with 
their manuscripts rejected here. At the very 
least, this provides an appeal from inevitable 
mistakes. Mistakes, however, either of omis- 
sion or commission, sooner or later mount up 
and fall into a pattern, and define the limita- 
tions of a managing editor in the exercise of 
his stewardship. A fortunate editor is one who 
discerns this pattern before most of his read- 
ers do, and who forthwith musters up the 
good grace to pass the job along to fresh 
hands. 

In the meantime, of course, he busies him- 

self shaping the scholarly conversation of his 
colleagues, and willy nilly messing about with 
their careers. One observer of this process in 
his own discipline is a distinguished historian 
of early modern England, Professor J. H. Hex- 
ter. In the preface to his Reappraisals in His- 
tory (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1963) 
Hexter says: 
_ The rejection of their early efforts sometimes un- 
duly discourages young historians. They may per- 
haps be raised from unwarranted despair by the 
contents of this book and by its publication. Three 
of the essays in it were rejected by scholarly jour- 
nals in good standing . . . All of the rejections 
came when the author was over forty. A letter of 
rejection is not a divine decree; it is neither an 
immutable nor an eternal judgment, but the de- 
cision of one or two fallible men, subject to re- 
versal by other men equally fallible. So let young 
historians take heart; and in this matter may all 
historians be young at heart. 


The Uncertain Wages of Virtue. A political 
scientist boggled our minds recently by saying, 
“I know—or at least can figure out—-what 
good it does the Review to have editorial in- 
terns slaving away checking footnotes and 
quotations. What I can’t figure out is what good 
it does the editorial interns.” 

We had to assure our interrogator that 
service as: an editorial intern was purely vol- 
untary. Some graduate students have become 
editorial interns by asking to join at a time 
when there was a vacancy. Others have been 
asked and have declined. Mostly, when stu- 


dents have been invited to become interns, 
they have accepted, and they seldom drop out 
before leaving the Berkeley graduate program 
altogether. Starting in the fall of 1973 several 
Stanford graduate students also elected to join 
the program. 

This constitutes a weak prima facie case for 
the proposition that the interns like to be in- 
terns, however dubious the status, and despite 
the annoyance of the work and the downright 
rottenness of the pay. 

For what it’s worth, interns do get some- 
thing back. We have a seminar, once a month, 
not for credit, at which we generally go over 
an article that has been accepted for Review 
publication. Sometimes, the author joins the 
group for the evening. Sometimes, we invite 
a political scientist in whom the group has an 
interest to assign us an article he has written, 
and we devote a session to discussing that. In 
this fashion the interns were able to get a pre- 
view of Heinz Eulau’s Presidential Address, 
and meet with such diverse and interesting po- 
litical scientists (among others) as Michael 
Walzer, Alexander George, Austin Ranney, Ali 
Mazrui, and Frederick Frey. 

These evening meetings are held in the man- 
aging editor’s living room, and sometimes they 
can get pretty raucous. This, needless to say, 
increases the morale of the group. Social sci- 
entists have always noted the correlation be- 
tween noise level and group solidarity, but 
what they have failed to understand until now 
is that the one causes the other. 

This is one answer to the question what do 
editorial interns get? Another answer is that 
once a year we have dinner at the expense of 
the Association. Any pleasure that interns re- 
ceive from this act of modest largesse is 
somewhat mitigated by the fact that they have 
to listen to a short speech by the managing 
editor. 

Last year, his mind still boggled by the ques- 
tion with which we began this comment, he 
said; 

I’ve been wondering whether the experience of 
working side by side together on the Review has 
helped in any way, and whether we can make the 
experience any better for the people who will be 
coming along to take your places. 

What my thoughts have led me to is this: In 
my view, going through graduate education is an 
incredibly challenging experience. Ii entails the 
learning of a complex array of skills. It means the 
mastery of large and difficult bodies of written ma- 
terial. It means focusing your energy and intelli- 
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gence in such a way as to produce new and origi- 


nal combinations of ideas. It means learning new 
ways to think and talk about things. It means 
adopting a new identity. 

Amidst all these heavy demands for focused 
intelligence, for mastery in depth, your work for 
the Review-—our monthly seminars on random 
subjects, your occasional job of footnoting and nit- 
picking—can only come to you as a distraction. 

What I’m hoping is that for at least some of 
you, some of the time, it hds been a life-giving 
distraction. In order to stay sane, and intellectually 
healthy, we all of us need peripheral vision as well 
as focused concentration. We need to let our minds 
play a little as well as plod a lot. 

For those of you who have been able to use the 
distraction of the Review as professional play— 
and I hope it’s most of you—I suggest the possi- 
bility that it will help you become better political 
scientists. By giving you a chance to exercise your 
judgment, and your wits, and, if I may insert an 
empirical finding, your voices, free of evaluation 
by your professors and just for fun, I hope the 
Review has widened your experience a little, and 
cultivated your taste a little, and improved your 
minds—just a little. 


Every year, tempered—or distempered—by 
the experience, a few editorial interns leave the 
nest and go out to seek their fortunes. Former 
interns are now teaching at Dartmouth, M.LT., 
Pittsburgh, Princeton, Illinois, C.U.N.Y., Wil- 
liam and Mary, Minnesota, Southern Methodist, 
and one or two have even made it onto the 
faculty at the mother church in Berkeley. 
Not bad. 


Erratum: In “The Attribution of Variance in 
Electoral Returns: An Alternative Measure- 
ment Technique” by Richard S. Katz in the 
September 1973 issue, Table 4 was deleted, 
and Table 5 renumbered in its place. Table 4 
should have read as follows: 


Table 4. Correlations Between District National 
Variance Components and Support of Party 
Majority on Party Opposition Roll Calls 


Democrats Republicans 


All Roll Calls .17 18 
Foreign Policy Roll Calls 16 04 
Domestic Policy Roll Calls  .20 A7 


The table appearing on page 827 is correct, but 
should have been numbered as Table 5. 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication 


Craig Neal Andrews, Politecon Research and 
Consulting, Detroit, “Integration and Com- 
munity in Communist Theory” 

William I. Bacchus, Commission on the Or- 
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ganization of the Government for the Con- 
duct of Foreign Policy, “Diplomacy for the 
’70s: An Afterview and Appraisal” 

Paul Allen Beck, University of Pittsburgh, 
“Environment and Party: The Impact of 
Political and Demographic County Char- 
acteristics on Party Behavior” 

Samuel H. Beer, Harvard University, “Tradi- 
tion and Nationality: A Review Essay” 

Robert A. Bernstein and William W. Anthony, 
Texas A&M University, “The ABM Issue in 
the Senate, 1968-1970: The Importance of 
Ideology” . 

Gordon S. Black, University of Rochester, 
“Conflict in the Community: A Theory of 
the Effects of Community Size” 

Walter Dean Burnham, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, “Theory and Voting Re- 
search: Some Reflections on Converse’s 
‘Change in the American Electorate’ ” 

Edward G. Carmines, State University of New 
York, Buffalo, “The Mediating Influence of 
State Legislatures on the Interparty Compe- 
tition-Welfare Expenditures Linkage” 

John Chamberlin, University of Michigan, 
“Provision of Collective Goods as a Func- 
tion of Group Size” 

Richard Allen Chapman, University of Mon- 
tana, “Leviathan Writ Small: Thomas Hob- 
bes on the Family” 

Claude S. Colantoni, Terrence J. Levesque and 
Peter C. Ordeshook, Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity, “Campaign Resource Allocations Un- 
der the Electoral College” 

Wayne A. Cornelius, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology,’ “Urbanization and Political 
Demand Making: Political Participation 
Among the Migrant Poor in Latin American 
Cities” 

Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, University of Roch- 
ester, “Need for Achievement and Competi- 
tiveness as Determinants of Party Success in 
Elections and Coalitions” 

Lawrence C. Dodd, University of Texas, “Party 
Coalitions in Multiparty Parliaments: A 
Game-Theoretic Analysis” 

Dennis L. Dresang, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, “Ethnic Politics, Representative 
Bureaucracy, and Development Administra- 
tion: The Zambian Case” 

Peter Eisinger, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, “Racial Differences in Protest Partici- 
pation” 

David J. Elkins, University of British Co- 
lumbia, “The Measurement of Party Compe- 
tition in Multi-Party Systems” 

John A. Ferejohn and Morris Fiorina, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, “The Paradox 
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of Not Voting: A Decision Theoretic Anal- 
ysis” 
Ada Finifter, Michigan State University, “The 
Friendship Group as a Protective Environ- 
-ment for Political Deviants” 
Peter C. Fishburn, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, “Paradoxes of Voting” 


Ronald P. Formisano, Clark University, “Def- ` 
erential-Participant Politics: U.S. Political - 


Culture, 1789~1840” 

Mark Gavre, University of California, Los An- 
geles, “Hobbes and His Audience: The Dy- 
namics of Theorizing” 

Ted Robert Gurr, Northwestern University, 
“Persistence and Change in Political Systems, 
1800-1971” 

Larry B. Hill, University of Oklahoma, “In- 
stitutionalization, the Ombudsman, and Bu- 
reaucracy”’ 

' Richard Child Hill, Michigan State University, 
“Separate and Unequal: Governmental In- 
equality in the Metropolis” 

Kenneth Jowitt, University of California, 
Berkeley, “An Organizational Approach to 
the Study of Political Culture in Marxist- 
Leninist Systems” 

Donald R. Kelley, Monmouth College, “To- 
ward a Model of Soviet Decision Making: 
A Research Note” 

Stanley Kelley, Jr., Princeton University and 
Thad W. Mirer, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, “The Simple Act of Voting” 

Jae-On Kim, University of Iowa, John R. 
Petrocik, University of Chicago and Stephen 
N, Enokson, University of Iowa, “Voter 
Turnout Among the American States: Sys- 
temic and Individualistic Components” 

“Walter Korpi, University of Stockholm, “Con- 
flict, Power and Relative Deprivation” 

Jesse F. Marquette, University of Akron, “So- 
cial Change and Political Mobilization in 

_ the United States: 1870-1960” 

Arthur H. Miller, Ohio State University, “Po- 
litical Issues and Trust in Government: 
1864-1970” 

Thomas C. Nowak and Kay A. Snyder, Michi- 
gan State University, “Clientelist Politics in 
the Philippines; Integration or Instability?” 

Stanton Peele, Harvard University and Stanley 
J. Morse, Pontifica Universidade Catolica de 
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Sao Paulo, “Ethnic Voting and Political 
Change in South Africa” 

John C. Pierce, Washington State University 
and Douglas D. Rose, Tulane University, 
“Non Attitudes and American Public Opin- 
ion: The Examination of a Thesis” 

David E. Price, Duke University, “Community 
and Control: Critical Democratic Theory in 
the Progressive Period” 

Kenneth A. Shepsle, Washington University, 
“On the Size of Winning Coalitions” 

Brian D. Silver, Florida State University, “Lev- 
els of Sociocultural Development Among 
Soviet Nationalities: A Partial Test of the 
Equalization Hypothesis” 

Arthur G. Stevens, Jr., University of Virginia, 
Arthur H. Miller, Ohio State University and 
Thomas E. Mann, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, “Mobilization of Liberal 
Strength in the House, 1955-1970: The 
Democratic Study Group” 

Peter G. Stillman, Vassar College, “Hegel’s 
Critique of Liberal Rights” 

C. Neal Tate, North Texas State University; 
“Individual and Contextual Variables in 
British Voting Behavior: An Exploratory 
Note” 

Kent L. Tedin, College of William and Mary, 
“The Influence of Parents on the Political 
Attitudes of New Voters” 

Timothy A. Tilton, Indiana University, “The 
Social Origins of Liberal Democracy: The 
Swedish Case” 

Glenn Tinder, University of Massachusetts, 
Boston, “Beyond Tragedy: The Idea of Ci- 
vility” 

John Wanat, University of Kentucky, “Bases 
of Budgetary Incrementalism” 

Meredith W. Watts, University of: Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, “B. F. Skinner and the Language 
of Technological Control” 

Herbert Weisberg, University of Michigan, 
“Models of Statistical Relationship” 

Louis P. Westefield, Southern Ilinois Univer- 
sity, Edwardsville, “Majority Party Leader- 
ship and the Committee System in the House 
of Representatives” 

Roger E. Wyman, Rutgers University, ‘“Middle- 
Class Voters and Progressive Reform: The 
Conflict of Class and Culture” 


The Study of International Politics Makes 
Strange Bedfellows: Theories of the 


Radical Right and the Radical Left* 


OLE R. HOLST! 
University of British Columbia 


The political spectrum has often been viewed 
as a linear continuum on which the extremes 
of the left and right define not only the end 
points, but also the most antithetical positions. 
The alternative hypothesis is that there are 
some dimensions on which the extremes may 
resemble each other more than the center. 
Although the issue has informed studies by psy- 
chologists, political scientists, and others, the 
evidence does not yield a clear cut verdict for 
either position., For example, authoritarianism 
has been identified with the extreme right, but 
these studies have been criticized for using in- 
dicators of authoritarianism that are more 
sensitive to rightwing than to leftwing political 
attitudes. Partial support for the critics emerged 
from Rokeach’s finding that “closed-minded- 
ness,” existing independently of political orien- 
tation, can be found on both the right and 
left. Bunzel has suggested that such rightwing 
organizations as the John Birch Society share 
a distrust of politics with organizations of the 
radical left. As these examples indicate, the 
question of similarities between extremes on 
the political spectrum has yet to receive a 
definitive answer. 


This essay examines the theories of interna- 


* For helpful criticisms and comments on earlier 
drafts, I am grateful to Gar Alperovitz, Barton J. 
Bernstein, Donald Blake, David Green, K. J. Holsti, 
Robert Jervis William R. Kintner, Jean Laponce, 
David McLellan, William Moul, Philip Resnick, 
Dwight James Simpson, Michael D. Wallace, and six 
anonymous reviewers for the American Political Sci- 
ence Review. This study, part of a larger project on 
belief systems and foreign policy, was prepared while 
I held fellowships from the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences and the Ford Foundation; 
it was written to honor James T. Watkins IV on the 
occasion of his retirement from the Political Science 
Department, Stanford University. Acknowledgment of: 
my gratitude to all of the above does not imply that 
they agree with all or any part of this essay. 

1T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswick, D. J. 
Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality (New York: Harper, 1950); R. Christie and 
Marie Jahoda, eds., Studies in the Scope and Method 
of “The Authoritarian Personality” (New York: Free 
Press, 1954); Milton Rokeach, The Open and Closed 
Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1960); John H. 
Bunzel, Anti-Politics in America (New York: Knopf, 
Inc., 1967). For a summary, see Roger Brown, Social 
Psychology (New York: Free Press, 1965), pp, 542- 
544, 


tional politics and foreign policy espoused by 
scholars of the radical right and left. They are, 
to be sure, marked by manifest differences in 
content. The ‘right and left differ, for example 
in their assessments of American, Soviet, or 
Chinese foreign policy; on the sources of the 
cold war or specific conflicts such as those in 
Korea, Indo-China, or the Middle East; and in 
the normative goals they espouse. But if we 
look at the structure of the theories there ap- 
pear to be some striking similarities in their 
portrayals of the nature of international poli- 
tics and foreign policy. Because this essay is 
focused on studies of international politics since 
the outbreak of World War II, we shall devote 
considerable attention to the parallels between 
rightwing theories of the U.S.S.R. and Soviet 
foreign policy, and leftwing explanations of the 
United States and American foreign policy.? 
In the pages that follow some two dozen points 
of possible convergence are grouped under five 
major headings: Understanding history and 
politics, the causes of war, the nature of the 
enemy, the conditions of peace, and ends and 
means in politics. 

Before proceeding it is well to point to sev- 
eral important limitations in the present essay. 
Restrictions of space and time preclude a com- 
prehensive survey of the literature produced 
by the two radical groups. Explicitly excluded 
from considerations are works that make no 
pretensions of being scholarly. Thus observa- 


2 Owing to this emphasis on recent international 
politics, works focused on earlier periods—for example, 
W. A. Williams, American-Russian Relations, 1781- 
1947 (New York: Rinehart, 1952); or W. A. Williams, 
The Roots of the Modern American Empire (New 
York: Random House, 1969)—receive little attention 
in this essay. 

3In a private communication Barton Bernstein sug- 
gested that some of the authors included in this essay 
do not merit the label “scholar.” By some definitions 
(e.g. that scholarship involves original research in 
primary materials) Professor Bernstein is quite cor- 
rect, but perhaps one should not apply excessively re- 
strictive criteria to works focused on such recent events 
as the Cold War. There is also a danger that dismis- 
sing a work or an author as “unscholarly” is merely 
an invidious form of academic one-upmanship by 
which the reviewer excuses himself from having to 
deal seriously with some ideas. The reader who feels 
that my criteria have been too loose in this matter 
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tions about current international affairs by 
Robert Welch of the John Birch Society remain 
outside the scope of the present essay, as do 
the writings of what one critic has called the 
“bomber left.”4 Much of the discussion fo- 
cuses on several prominent groups of histori- 
ans and social scientists. 

The “protracted conflict” school includes 
several rightwing historians and political sci- 
entists who share an interest in Communist 
affairs and contemporary international conflict. 
Their work is a response to alleged failures of 
most Western scholars and statesmen to under- 
stand the true nature of Soviet and Chinese 
communism. Fearing a growing tide of ap- 
peasement in the West, they have warned 
since the early 1950s that accommodation with 
communism is too high a price to pay for 
what would, at best, be the temporary com- 
fort of détente in the cold war. These writers 
have published prolifically, not only in their 
own journal," but also in several books on 
contemporary international affairs. 

Revisionist historians of the “New Left” 
share with members of the protracted conflict 
school a commitment to scholarly endeavors 
not only for their own sake but, more im- 
portantly, to change the course of American 
foreign policy. Many of them seek a “usable 
past” to inform and guide a fundamental re- 
structuring of American society.® In a series of 
books published during the past decade, they 


should determine for himself whether the basic thesis 
of my essay would require substantial modification 
were some of the authors under review dropped from 
consideration. 

This survey has “oversampled” books and under- 
sampled articles, on the premise that the former repre- 
sent the more considered views of their authors. 

1 Arnold Beichman, Nine Lies About America (New 
York: Library Press, 1972), pp. 77-99. 

* Orbis, published by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania. In recent years, 
however, Orbis has opened its pages to a much more 
representative group of scholars. 

*See, for example, Barton J. Bernstein, ed., Toward 
a New Past (New York: Pantheon, 1968). For ex- 
cellent reviews of the revisionist literature on the cold 
war, see Henry Pachter, “Revisionist Historians and 
the Cold War,” Dissent, 15 (Nov.-Dec, 1968), 505- 
$18; Charles S. Maier, “Revisionism and the Inter- 
pretation of Cold War Origins,” Perspectives in Ameri- 
can History, 4 (1970), 313-347; and Robert W. 
Tucker, The Radical Left and American Forelgn Pol- 
icy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1971). Other 
review articles that came to my attention only after 
early drafts of this essay were completed include: J. L. 
Richardson, “Cold War Revisionism: A Critique,” 
World Politics, 24 (July, 1972), 579-612; Walter 
Laqueur, “Rewriting History,” Commentary, 55 
(March, 1973), 53-69; and Robert Stover, “Responsi- 
bility for the Cold War—A Case Study in Historical 
Responsibility,” History and Theory, 11 (No. 2, 1972), 
145-178. 
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have challenged both the conventional explana- 
tions of recent diplomatic history and the tra- 
ditional view of America as a pluralistic so- 
ciety. Revisionist historians are not, of course, 
a homogeneous group. Sidney B. Fay and 
A. J. P. Taylor, whose interpretations of World 
War I and World War II represented serious 
challenges to the conventional assessments of 
those events, share little with revisionists of the 
left. Our focus is largely on those who ap- 
proach recent history from Marxist or neo- 
Marxist premises. A much smaller literature 
produced by a radical faction among “peace 
researchers” is also considered. 

These writers are not unrepresentative of the 

radical right and left,” but the present analysis 
is far from exhaustive. A more comprehensive 
study might have included not only other 
scholars of the radical right, but also other 
groups of social scientists on the left, such as 
economists of the Monthly Review school. 
Space limitations also make it necessary to cast 
the discussion in rather broad outlines. Subtle 
~—and perhaps not-so-subtle—variations within 
the two schools are no doubt blurred, but it is 
hoped that any distortion is relatively small. 
. Some may find that the text is marred by an 
overabundance of quotations and references. 
Perhaps in an essay of this type there is some 
value in permitting the authors under review 
to speak for themselves on many crucial points. 
This raises another problem: quotations out of 
context can be used to mislead as well as to 
instruct. References permit the reader to ex- 
amine the original works, and to judge whether 
the effort to avoid distortion was in fact suc- 
cessful. 


Understanding History and Politics 


1. Contemporary international politics can be 
understood only if: one begins with an in- 
tegrated, scientific theory. 

Radicals of both persuasions share the view 
that conventional analysts, like the chained 
prisoners in Plato’s.“parable of the cave,” can 
only see dim shadows cast by a reality that lies 
beyond their field of vision. The philosopher 
kings in this analogy are those armed with an 
integrated, scientific theory that illuminates the 

‘The term “radical” presents serious difficulties as 
it means different things to different péople,. but it 
seems preferable to such alternatives as “extremist,” 
which has rather odious connotations. “Radical” is not 
used here in a pejorative sense. It does indicate that 
both groups of writers are intensely critical of Amer- 
ican liberalism—both as reflected in scholarship and 
in the conduct of foreign policy—and seek fundamental 
rather than incremental changes in American society 
and diplomacy. It does not follow, of course, that all 
who are dissatisfied with some aspect of-the status quo 
would fall into one of these two groups. 
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essence of foreign policy and international poli- 
tics. 

By itself the stress on theory is not particu- 
larly unique to the radical theorists. Few would 
argue that we can approach complex social 
phenomena with a tabula rasa. Nor does a suffi- 
cient compilation of raw data result in under- 
standing; rarely if ever is it true that “the facts 
speak for themselves.” But analysts of the 
radical right and left are not merely asserting 
these truisms. They charge that others have 
failed to come to grips with the realities of 
contemporary international politics because 
their studies and prescriptions proceed from 
theories that, among other deficiencies, neglect 
the institutional and ideological bases of war: 
misinterpret the fundamental nature of the 
enemy; and, failing to understand the condi- 
tions of peace, lack any relevance to contempo- 
rary problems of international politics. Thus, 
where others may find puzzles, paradoxes, 
anomalies, and inconsistencies, the radical in- 
sists that history reveals a coherent pattern if 
viewed through properly ground theoretical 
lenses, 

Writings from the radical right constitute an 
endless lament about “the general lack of 
awareness among Western thinkers and analysts 
about the present-day Communist theory and 
practice, and the true nature of Soviet long- 
range objectives, strategy, and tactics.”8 Con- 
ventional thinking fails to see international 
conflict as part of a coherent pattern. The 
liberal® is especially guilty of looking at each 
conflict in isolation, rather than as an “organic 
whole.’ As a result, when Communist tactics 
change from one situation to another, he con- 
fuses tactical maneuvers with a change in goals. 


* William R. Kintner and Joseph Z. Kornfeder, The 
New Frontier of War: Political Warfare, Present and 
Future (Chicago: Regnery, 1962), p. 161. See also, 
Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kintner, James E. 
Dougherty, and Alvin J. Cottrell, Protracted Conflict 
(New York: Harper, 1959), pp. 10-11. In a private 
communication Professor Kintner indicated that his 
present views are not necessarily the same as those ex- 
pressed in earlier publications. 

* Although liberals are not explicitly charged with 
treason in this literature, one is left with little doubt 
that their naiveté and ignorance (or worse) have been 
instrumental in ensuring Communist successes since 
1945. Liberals are linked with pacifists, socialists, and 
neutralists in a single category. Other authors remind 
us that liberals “use American power to contrive 
evanescence of American power,” and the “enemy 
whose power is growing throughout the globe is also 
in our midst.” Strausz-Hupé et al, 19-20; M., Stanton 
Evans, The Politics of Surrender (New York: Devin- 
Adair, 1966), pp. 12-13; and Kintner and Kornfeder, 
p. 82. 

*® Strausz-Hupé et al., pp. 109, 118. See also William 
R. Kintner and Stefan T. Possony, “Strategic Asym- 
metries,” Orbis, 9 (Spring, 1965), pp. 40-41. 
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All too often the liberal is beguiled by naive 
notions such as “Communist liberalization” or 
“peaceful co-existence.” 

The key to understanding the Communist 
phenomenon, according to analysts of the radi- 
cal right, is to view it as a method “of conflict 
in space over a sustained period of time”—that 
is, a method of “protracted conflict.’”41 This 
perspective lays open what all too many West- 
erners have assumed was a “riddle wrapped in 
a mystery inside an enigma.” “The facts which 
matter today yield their meaning to the theory 
of ‘protracted conflict.’ Without such an in- 
forming theory, the crisis of our times is mean- 
ingless.”12 The theory of protracted conflict is 
adduced primarily from the Marxist classics, 
especially the writings of Lenin. Proper reading 
of these materials is not a task for the amateur 
or the dilettante, for much of the writing is in 
an esoteric and mystical code (“Aesopian lan- 
guage”) that only the cognoscenti can de- 
cipher.4® Those who have mastered the code 
will, however, reap rich rewards. Given an 
understanding of the true nature of commu- 
nism, they will not fall prey to the euphoric 
belief that liberalization is taking place within 
Communist states, a widely-believed myth (es- 
pecially among intellectuals) that Communists 
exploit.14 They will avoid equating changes in 
leadership with a shift in fundamental Com- 
munist goals, as well as other dangerous errors 
of interpretation. Informed by the theory of 
protracted conflict, one will recognize that 
periods of consolidation or even retrenchment 
are as much a part of the Communist war 
plan against the Free World as the periods of 
aggressive expansion. It will be clear that to 
Communists “peace” means “war,” “peaceful 
coexistence” means war by other methods, and 
promises are merely made to be broken when- 
ever convenient. Most important, the pro- 
tracted-conflict approach enables one to see 
Communist political, military, psychological, 
economic and technological efforts as merely 
different facets of a comprehensive war plan, 
and to discern the intimate relationship be- 
tween seemingly disparate events in various 
parts of the world. 

Radicals on the left are equally insistent 
about the importance of an integrated theory, 

4 Strausz-Hupé et al., pp. 7-8. 

4 Strausz-Hupé et al., p. 6. 

4 Kintner and Kornfedér, p. xvi. See also William 
R. Kintner and Harriet Fast Scott, trans. and eds., 
The Nuclear Revolution in Soviet Military Affairs 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1968), pp. 5, 
E A et al, p. 67; Gerbart Niemeyer, De- 
ceitful Peace: A New Look at the Soviet Threat (New 
Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington, 1971), p. 133. 
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not only for social analysis, but also for de- 
fining a moral basis for action: for “without 
some coherent analysis and a theory based 
upon it there are no clearly defined limits to 
action, no restraints to capitulations or moral 
failures, and no definite assumptions upon 
which one bases one’s response to an evil so- 
ciety and its conduct.”!5 Like their counter- 
parts on the right, they are intensely critical of 
the more conventional interpretations of inter- 
national politics and foreign policy. Special 
targets are students of American foreign policy 
who take seriously the false illusions of “plur- 
alism,” while overlooking the institutional 
structures from which arise the motivations for 
policy making in capitalist societies. The lib- 
eral analyst, even when criticizing such Ameri- 
can policies as the support of South Vietnam, 
is likely to give some consideration to idio- 
syncracies of personality, organizational in- 
ertia, inadequate information, errors of human 
judgment, misperception, historical accidents, 
unanticipated consequences, bureaucratic poli- 
tics, good intentions gone astray, bad luck, or 
sound policy applied in inappropriate circum- 
stances. He therefore mistakenly assumes that 
the “system” can be reformed to produce better 
decisions.1¢ 

The key to understanding such diverse events 
as the origins of the cold war or the American 
intervention in Vietnam, according to the radi- 
cal left, is a coherent theory of capitalist so- 
ciety and of the institutional imperatives that 
guide its actions. Guided by a proper perspec- 
tive on the inherent nature of capitalism, re- 
lating “power and class, domestic and foreign 
policy,”2? the analyst will understand that the 


4 Gabriel Kolko, The Roots of American Foreign 
Policy: An Analysis of Power and Purpose (Boston: 
Beacon, 1969), p. 135. 
. “If the United States’ foreign policy is set in its 

historical framework and analyzed in terms of the 
Marxist theory of imperialism, however, these develop- 
ments hardly appear obscure and unintelligible, or even 
of recent origin.” David Horowitz, Empire and Revolu- 
tion (New York: Random House, 1969), p. 54. 

The notion of American leadership's errors or mis- 
perceptions is reassuring to those who believe the so- 
ciety can be redeemed by abler, superior men. But that 
species of liberal theory ignores the reasons for the con- 
stancy fof American policy] and also the justifications 
and explanations for action...” Joyce and Gabriel 
Kolko, The Limits of Power: The World and United 
States Foreign Policy, 1945~1954 (New York: Harper 
& Row 1972), p. 7. This point receives a somewhat 
different emphasis from Gar Alperovitz. “Men make 
mistakes in deciding issues-—but the ‘system’ sets the 
terms of the issues they decide; and, as we shall ulti- 
mately have to conclude, it is the ‘system’ and its tra- 
. ditions which must therefore be challenged.” Cold War 
Essays (Garden City, New York: Anchor, 1976), p. 91. 

" Kolko, p. xvii. See also Kolko and Kolko, pp. 7, 
19. 
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domestic failures of capitalism are inexorably 
linked to imperialism, and that violence against 
the oppressed in America and in the Third 
World are part of a web of capitalist exploita- 
tion. Injustice and repression are inherent in 
capitalism, and evil policies are structural and 
systematic, not accidental and episodic. 

In structure the theory of capitalist im- 
perialism is thus the mirror image of the theory 
of protracted conflict. To make the point in a 
somewhat different way, radicals of both per- 
suasions are strong advocates of Allison’s 
Model I (the unitary rational actor), and are 
critical of Allison’s Models II and II, which 
regard foreign policy decisions as importantly 
affected by “organizational processes” and 
“bureaucratic politics.”!8 Model I advocates 
assume that policiés emerge in unalloyed form 
from, a calculated consideration of goals, strate- 
gies and tactics, as well as a close correspon- 
dence between motives and actions. Models II 
and III are rejected because they imply that 
bureaucratic organizations may come to con- 
stitute a semi-autonomous force and that inter- 
and intrabureaucratic political processes may 
involve serious debate over “real” alternatives, 
thereby significantly affecting foreign policy de- 
cisions. 

Radicals of the right do not deny the ex- 
istence of factional disputes within the Kremlin 
or in Peking, but they argue that differences of 
viewpoint are circumscribed within the narrow 
confines of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy—that 
is, the strategy of protracted conflict against 
the Free World. Models U and III are irrele- 
vant to understanding Soviet or Chinese poli- 
cies because there is no deviation from basic 
tenets of Communist goals and strategy. In a 
similar vein those on the left insist that the 
limits within which even top ranking bureau- 
crats and military personnel consider policy 
options are strictly set by the ruling class and 
the interests of corporate capitalism they rep- 
resent.1®° Events that may appear to others as 


13 These models are described in Graham Allison, 
Essence of Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile 
Crisis (Boston: Little Brown, 1971). Many nonradical 
scholars also prefer Model I to Models II and HI. 

18“A society's goals, in the last analysis, reflect its 
objective needs—economic, strategic, and political—in 
the light of the requirements of its very specific struc- 
ture of power. Since this power structure in America 
has existed over many decades in a capitalist form, 
its demands are the common premises for the applica- 
tion of American power—-one that theorists attribute 
to social consensus and sanction, but which in reality 
has always reflected the class structure and class needs. 
With time, such structural imperatives and limits ap- 
pear to take on independent characteristics, so that 
whether academics or businessmen administer it, the 
state invariably responds in nearly identical ways to 
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accidental or random, when viewed through the 
prism of the appropriate theory, ‘emerge as in- 
stances of planned, rational action. Policies of 
the enemy are especially subject to compre- 
hensive explanation. The keys to the motiva- 
tions and calculations are to be found in 
theories that link the enemy’s institutions and 
ideology to foreign-policy decisions. In the con- 
clusion we will have another look at these 
theories to consider whether, as employed by 
their advocates, they satisfy a basic require- 
ment of any explanation—-falsifiability. 


2. Nothing important happens by chance. 


A central element in the cosmology of both 
the radical right and left is the belief that im- 
portant events do not “just happen.” Chance is 
rejected as a valid explanation. This view is 
not unique, of course; most scientific enter- 
prises are biased against chance as an explana- 
tion. But whereas many social scientists con- 
sider patterns and regularities in probabilistic 
terms, radical theorists tend to view events in 
a deterministic fashion, and to assume that a 
few independent variables can account for all 
of the variance in important matters of inter- 
national politics, This point is, of course, re- 
lated to the belief that there exists a compre- 
hensive theory that will reveal the forces and 
motivations underlying each event. 

High on the list of sins attributed to liberals 
by the radical right is the liberals’ presumed 
belief that “The communization of half the 
world over the past 20 years is nobody’s fault 
in particular.’’?° The origin of the cold war, its 
expansion, and the resulting arms race, as well 
as specific crises and conflicts, cannot be at- 
tributed to misunderstandings, miscalculations 
of vital interests, the unintended escalation of 
minor events, or the rivalries that have so 
frequently marked relations among great pow- 
ers. They are, on the contrary, all manifesta- 
tions of a sophisticated Communist master 
plan of _political-military-psychological-eco- 
nomic-technological warfare against the Free 
World. The cold war, in short, is neither more 
nor less than an international offensive initiated 
by the Communists and aimed at total world 
domination. 


similar challenges. Apart from the fact that no bureau- 
crat, however chosen, could rise to a position of re- 
sponsibility without continuous and proven conformity 
to norms of conduct and goals defined by the society’s 
economic power structure which is, in the last analysis, 
the source of national goals, there is little intrinsic 
significance in the nature of the bureaucratic selection 
process and administrative elite.” Kolko and Kolko, 
p. 19. 
* Evans, p. 17. See also pp. 521-522. 
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Nor are conflicts in former colonial areas 
merely the results of clashing local interests. 
Like his counterpart on the left, the radical 
rightwing analyst finds intimate links between 
seemingly disparate events in widely separated 
parts of the world: “Our opponents have a 
larger design into which the Vietnam conflict 
fits.’?1 An assessment of events in 1965, for 
instance, led Possony to the conclusion that the 
war in Vietnam, the attempted coup in Indo- 
nesia, and disorders in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Guatemala were all part of a plan 
by Mao Tse-tung and Ho Chi Minh for a 
“tri-continental war” against the Free World.2* 

The radical left also insists that all important 
events can be traced to ultimate causes. Liberal 
analysts are charged with intellectual myopia 
for suggesting that American foreign policy re- 
flects anything other than the structure of 
American institutions—specifically, the “expan- 
sive interests of American capitalism.”? There 
is little patience with propositions that Wash- 
ington may sometimes be responding to rather 
than initiating international undertakings, or 
that its policy-making processes may sometimes 
best be described as “muddling through.” In- 
dictments by Chomsky and Kolko reflect the 
widespread unwillingness on the left to con- 
template such explanations. “It is conceivable 
that American actions in Vietnam are simply 
a single outburst of criminal insanity, of no 
general or long-range significance. . . It is 
difficult, however, to put much credence in this 
possibility.”*4 “The logical, deliberative aspects 
of American power at home and its interests 
abroad show how fully irrelevant are notions 
of accident and innocence in explaining the 
diverse applications of American power today, 
not only in Vietnam but throughout the Third 
World,”?25 

“ Franz Michael, “The Stakes in Vietnam,” Orbis, 
12 (Spring, 1968), 129. 

z Stefan T, Possony, “Mao’s Strategic Initiative of 
1965 and the U.S. Response,” Orbis, 11 (Spring, 1967), 
159. 

% Kolko and Kolko, p. 8. “That [American] policy 
and practice has been deliberative and quite consistent 
because the goals, structure, and requirements of the 
United States’ social system have remained durable 
throughout the period” (Kolko and Kolko, p. 7). 

ti Noam Chomsky, American Power and the New 
Mandarins (New York: Pantheon, 1967), p. 311. 
Radical left analysts concentrate their fire less on the 
fully committed supporters of American policy in Viet- 
nam—for example, the radical right theorists whose 
views are examined in this essay—-than on the liberal 
critics of that policy, such as Arthur Schlesinger and 
Ronald Steel. See, for example, Chomsky, pp. 207, 
220, and 298, 

3 Kolko, p. xi-xii. See also Kolko, The Politics of 
War: The World and United States Foreign Policy, 
1943-1945 (New York: Random House, 1968), p. 625; 
and Horowitz, p. 71. 
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The radical left critique is not limited to 
Vietnam policy, or even to the period since 
1945. Some critics view American diplomatic 
history as a record lacking consistency: periods 
of deep isolationism are. followed by spasms of 
intense international involvement. Radical left 
historians reject this interpretation. They tend 
to regard America as a nation born with im- 
perialist ambitions that, rather than abating, 
have expanded linearly—if not geometrically— 
to the present.2° This school is thus highly 
critical of analyses that attribute the expansion 
of American influence since 1945 to a complex 
interaction between a genuine threat from the 
U.S.S.R., American reluctance, and humani- 
tarian ideals on the one hand, and misplaced 
sentimentality, bureaucratic stupidity, and seri- 
ous errors of intellect on the other. On the 
contrary, asserts the analyst of the radical left, 
the growth of the American empire arose from 
a grand design of the international environment 
necessary to preserve capitalism at home, and 
of rationally calculated policies aimed at achiev- 
ing that end. _ 

Although radicals attribute widespread use 
of conspiratorial methods to their adversaries, 
neither of the theories is, strictly speaking, a 
“conspiracy theory of history.” The radical 
right argues that the Communist nations are 
merely pursuing policies that derive naturally 
and inescapably from the nature of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. Similarly, the radical 
left analyst argues that in pursuing a policy of 
violence, repression, and imperialist expansion, 
capitalist America is simply doing what comes 
naturally. “Imperialism is not a matter of 
choice for a capitalist society; it is the way of 
life of such a society.”?* 


3. Contemporary international politics is basi- 
cally a moral conflict of the forces of 
freedom and justice versus those of aggres- 
sion and repression. 


The radical right and left share a Manichean 
view of history and politics. They agree that 
contemporary international conflicts are not 


* “Indeed, even if the Soviet Union had not existed, 
the condition of the Third World and America’s re- 
sponse toward it after 1945 would scarcely have been 
different—for Washington’s goals predated the war and 
even 1917 itself.” Kolko and Kolko, p. 714. See also, 
William Appleman Williams, The Contours of Ameri- 
can History (Cleveland: World, 1961); Carl Oglesby 
and Richard Shaull, Containment and Change (New 
York: Macmillan, 1967); and Sidney Lens, The Forg- 
ald 5 the American Empire (New York: Crowell, 

71). 

* Harry Magdoff, The Age of Imperialism: The 
Economics of U.S. Foreign Policy (New York: 
Monthly Review, 1969), p. 26. 
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merely the result of irreconcilable demands for 
territory or spheres of influence, clashing na- 
tional interests, or historic rivalries. Soviet- 
American relations cannot be properly under- 
stood as just another conflict between two 
great powers, These nations are the most 
powerful representatives of diametrically op- 
posed social and ethical systems. Special em- 
phasis is usually placed on the moral difference 
between opposing forces, but heroes and. vil- 
lains are rarely defined by their individual at- 
tributes. The left and right tend to agree that 
the personal qualities of Stalin, Truman, Ache- 
son, Molotov, and others are less important 
than their roles as representatives of certain 
institutions, classes, or movements. Radical 
right analysts almost invariably describe the 
postwar era as a life-or-death struggle between 
Western civilization—representing law, democ- 
racy, freedom, and peace—and communism, a 
system of violence, repression, and imperial- 
ism.25 The fate of civilization depends on the 
destruction of communism.” To those on the 
radical left, the conflict pits the irredeemable 
evils of capitalism, and its by-products of im- 
perialism, repression, and war, against revolu- 
tionary movements of social transformation, 
whose triumph will ensure an era of peace and 
justice. 
The Causes of War 


4. The causes of conflict and war can be 
traced to the nature of certain polities. 


4a. (Radical right version). The cause of con- 
temporary international conflict is the in- 
herent aggressiveness of international com- 
munism.9° 


4b. (Radical left version). The cause of con- 
temporary international conflict is the in- 
herent aggressiveness of capitalist imperial- 
ism.31 


* Kintner and Kornfeder, p. 295. 

* Arleigh Burke, “Power and Peace,” Orbis, 6 (Sum- 
mer, 1962), 198. See also, Robert Strausz-Hupé, Wil- 
liam R. Kintner, and Stefan T. Possony, 4 Forward 
Strategy for America (New York: Harper, 1961), 
p. 265. 

» “The ‘cold war,’ which is really pure political war- 
fare, results from the expansionist techniques which 
the USSR initiated and with which the United States 
has been more and more compelled to cope.” Kintner 
and Kornfeder, p. 1. 

“So long as [Communist] totalitarianism survives, 80 
long the danger of total war will persist. It is as 
simple as that.” Stefan T. Possony, “The Challenge 
of Soviet Totalitarianism” Orbis, 8 (Winter, 1965), 
788. 

=“The contemporary world crisis, in brief, is a by- 
product of United States’ response to Third World 
change and its own definitions of what it must do to 
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Kenneth Waltz has shown that political 
theorists generally attribute the existence of 
war to one of three causes: the nature of man, 
the state, or the international system.3? Analysts 
of the radical right and left are rarely plagued 
by doubts about the causes of contemporary 
international conflict. Although they disagree 
on the identity of the source, the structure of 
their analyses is identical. The etiology of con- 
flict and war is in the nature of the state, or 
more precisely, in the malignant institutions of 
certain states. For reasons that we shall explore 
later, they overlook or deny the possibility that 
either attributes of individuals—-for example, 
limits on rationality, overweening ambition, 
pride, stubbornness, and the like—or of the 
international system may shape or constrain 
policies in ways that make periodic clashes 
among nations probable. 

The radical right traces contemporary in- 
ternational conflict to a protracted, multifaceted 


Communist assault on the Free World. Soviet - 


communism is a system based on violence. 


Whatever humanitarian instincts and values ` 


may have motivated Karl Marx have long since 
been discarded in the policies of the Soviet 
ruling elite. Because Lenin, Stalin, and their 
successors have proved neither willing nor 
capable of carrying out any genuine reforms, 
totalitarian violence and repression have been 
the instruments for maintaining power over a 
discontented Russian people. Having been in- 
stitutionalized and bureaucratized, totalitarian- 
ism no longer depends on the whims of a dic- 
tator; this explains its survival beyond the 
death of Stalin. Nor is its hostility toward the 
West subject to change, for it is inherent in the 
Soviet system.?? 

The messianic drive to international expan- 
sion and destruction of all non-Communist 
systems is an inescapable part of Communist 
theory and practice. “Conflict to the bitter end 
is the stuff from which communism draws its 
very sustenance.’°* Moreover, abysmal do- 
mestic failures of Soviet and Chinese com- 
munism require their leaders to seek compen- 
sating victories in the international arena. It 
follows, according to the radical right line of 
reasoning, that if and when the Free World 
comes to understand the inherent nature of 


preserve and expand its vital national interests.” Kolko, 
Roots, p. 85. See also Kolko and Kolko, pp. 7, 714. 

The cold war is “a calculated response to the 
global crisis in the capitalist system itself.” Horowitz, 
p. 71. Emphasis in the original. 

™Kenneth Waltz, Man, The State, and War (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959). 

s Kintner and Kornfeder, p. 82. 

* Strausz-Hupé et al, Protracted Conflict, p. 19. 
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communism, and adopts a “forward strategy” 
aimed at victory rather than containment or 
coexistence, the fundamental defects of the 
Communist system will become manifest. The 
ultimate defeat of communism will usher in 
an era of international harmony. In the words 
of one writer, the world will then move from 
a period of conflict management to one of con- 
flict resolution.®5 

The radical left explanation of contemporary 
international conflict is structurally similar but, 
of course, the role of the villain is assumed by 
different actors and institutions. War and con- 
flict are rooted in the structure and ideology of 
capitalism and its most powerful contemporary 
representative, the United States.°* Capitalism 
is inherently violent, but even internal repres- 
sion is not sufficient to resolve its fundamental 
contradictions and inability to provide domestic 
justice and prosperity. Hence the inescapable 
drive for empire. External expansion and ex- 
ploitation of peoples abroad in a never-ending 
search for markets and raw materials make it 
possible for a time to conceal the. weakness of 
capitalism behind a precarious facade of pros- 
perity at home. A capitalist state also tries to 
repress all movements of the revolutionary left. 
Examples of progress and development in 
socialist nations are a threat because they dem- 
onstrate that there is a just alternative to the 
ethical and practical failures of capitalism. As 
we shall see later, the corollary to the theory 
of capitalist imperialism is the premise that 
socialist states are inherently peaceful. 

In summary, then, the radical right and left 
share the beliefs that the causes of war are to 
be found in the existence of certain malignant 
states, and that the condition of peace is the 
adoption by all states of preferred institutions 
and ideologies. 

At the same time advocates of both theories 
agree that neither flaws in man’s nature nor the 
imperatives of an international system com- 


* Robert D. Crane, “The Cuban Crisis: A Strategic 
Analysis of American and Soviet Policy,” Orbis, 6 
(Winter, 1963), 549. 

*“Tt is only in this context [of global revolution] 
that Soviet-American relations should be placed, and 
it is here that the limits of the notion of the Cold War 
become most apparent. For that static concept condi- 
tions us not to probe further the real character of 
the forces of intervention and expansion—and there- 
fore violence—in our times. It minimizes the nature 
and causes of mankind’s fate today, leading us to be- 
lieve that conflict and violence are accidental rather 
than inevitable consequences of the objectives of Amer- 
ican foreign policy and the imperatives it has imposed 
on movements of social transformation throughout the 
world.” Kolko and Kolko, pp. 6-7. 

Oglesby and Schaull, p. 72, define imperialism as 
free enterprise applied to international politics. 
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posed of sovereign states are a major factor in 
explaining war. Accepting either of these argu- 
ments would tend to cast doubt on the absolute 
moral superiority of one side in contemporary 
international conflicts. A tragic view of man’s 
condition is difficult to reconcile with what 
Kenneth Boulding has called the “cowboy 
theory” of international conflict?’—that it is 
essentially the good guys versus the bad guys. 
At the least it alerts the analyst to the pos- 
sibility that war is too complex a matter to be 
disposed of by assigning all guilt to one party, 
no matter how morally or emotionally satisfy- 
ing that may be. Those on the right repeatedly 
attack the “liberal” notion that one might look 
dispassionately at international politics without 
constantly making moral and other distinctions 
between the Communists and the Free World. 
We are told that the Communists are “differ- 
ent,” not only ideologically, but in virtually 
every important sense.?® As one writer puts it, 
communism is a “disease of the heart and in- 
tellect.”29 ` 

A mirror image of this view can be found 
on the radical left. To suggest that both parties 
to a conflict might share some responsibility 
for it is simply inconceivable. A principal at 
the Stockholm “war crime” hearings was asked 
why no one was invited to present the South 
Vietnamese or American case. The question 
was dismissed as absurd because, by definition, 
the South Vietnamese and Americans were no 
less guilty than Hitler was in attacking the 
Warsaw Ghetto. 

Similarly, if one assigns some importance to 
systemic considerations—for example, Rous- 
seau'’s thesis that in a system of sovereign states, 
pursuit of even limited security will result in 
periodic wars—one may become a bit more 
sympathetic to the genuine security dilemmas 
that few states, and none of the great powers, 
have totally escaped. But as we shall see later, 
in the view of the radical right, only Free 
World nations not Communist ones, have se- 
curity problems. It follows that Western arms 

* Kenneth Boulding, William O. Douglas, Harry V. 
Jaffa, Clinton Rossiter, William V. Shannon, and Har- 
vey Wheeler, The U.S. and Revolution (Santa Barbara: 
mara for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1961), 
j s Evans, p. 16; Strausz-Hupé et al., Protracted Con- 
flict, p. 143; and William R. Kintner, Peace and the 
Strategy Conflict (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1967), p. 11. 

» Evans, p. 133; Anthony Trawick Bouscaren, Soviet 
Foreign Policy: A Pattern of Persistence (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1962), p. 4; cf. Niemeyer, 
p. 39. For a counterpart of this argument on the left, 
see Theodore R. Roszak, “The Disease Called Poli- 


tics,” Seeds of Liberation, ed. Paul Goodman (New 
York: Brazilier, 1964). 
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serve the cause of peace, whereas those ac- 
quired by Communist nations threaten. it. Radi- 
cal left analysts similarly deny that the United 
States and other capitalist nations have had any 
genuine reasons for concern about security. 
“The bogey of Soviet imperialism” was merely 
a manufactured pretext for expanding the 
American empire.*° On the other hand, genuine 
and valid Soviet concerns about its security are 
sufficient to explain and perhaps excuse Soviet 
policies in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and 
elsewhere. And whereas Western. professions of 
peaceful intent are consistently dismissed, So- 
viet assertions are apparently taken at face 
value. For example, the 1949 “peace offensive” 
is described as having been sufficiently genuine 
to force Washington “to conjure up new al- 
leged Soviet threats.”*1 

On one point the two theories differ in em- 
phasis. The radical right tends to attribute 
primary causation to ideology. Marxist-Leninist 
ideology gives rise to institutions which, like 
the messianic doctrine that spawned them, are 
inherently expansive and violent. The radical 
left usually places ideology and institutions into 
a somewhat different relationship. At the root 
is capitalism, from which derive other institu- 
tions, including a characteristic class structure. 
Political structures and processes reflect faith- 
fully the needs of the economic system, both in 
domestic and foreign policy. A liberal ideology 
then emerges as the justification for capitalist 
institutions and policies. 

This point aside, the radical analyses are 
virtually identical in structure. They agree that 
we must look to the attributes of certain na- 
tions as the prime source of contemporary 
international conflict, and that once these can- 
cers are eliminated mankind will enter into an 
unprecedented era of peace. 


5. All international conflicts are linked. 


Analysts of the radical right and left further 
share the belief that war, conflict, and injustice, 
wherever they may occur, can ultimately be 
traced to a single source. Those on the right 
find the source in international communism, 
whereas those on the left point to capitalist 
imperialism. 

Radical right analysts view Soviet-American 


“Philip Resnic ck, “Canadian Defense Policy and the 
American Empire,” Critical Issues in Canadian Society, 
eds. Craig L. Boydell, Carl F. Grindstaff, and Paul C 
Whitehead, (Toronto: Holt, 1971), p. 379. Resnick, 
p. 388, establishes his credentials as a student of im- 
perialism with his observation that Canada’s role ir 
“the American empire” is equal to that of Czecho-. 
slovakia vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. 

“Kolko and Kolko, pp. 398, 703, and 503. 
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relations as only the most visible contemporary 
expression of “pervasive conflict that encom- 
passes all lands, all peoples, and all levels of 
society.’42 Civil as. well as international con- 
flicts are part of the same gigantic struggle. 
Thus, there is no difficulty in linking the war 
in Indo-China, racial conflict in Africa, or civil 
disorders in many nations of Latin America as 
components of an integrated offensive by the 
forces of communism against the Free World.*s 

Radicals on the left can similarly find direct 
causal linkages between the structure of Ameri- 
can capitalism and such diverse events as the 
pace of modernization in Peru, Brazil, Ecuador 
and the Dominican Republic;** the Arab- 
Israeli conflict; the Indo-Pakistani War of 1971; 
or even tension between the French and English 
communities in Canada,.*® As Kolko puts it, the 
United States has transformed “the American 
crisis into a global one.”4* The insistence that 
any international conflict or injustice can usual- 
ly be traced to American imperialism ts not 
without irony, for it is de rigueur among many 
on the left to assert that the origins and ex- 
pansion of the cold war can be attributed in 
part to Washington’s proclivity for linking all 
revolutionary forces to Moscow and a phantom 
international Communist conspiracy. Others 
argue that American officials have been aware 
all along that revolutionary movements of the 
left are really nationalist in character, but that 
they have deliberately depicted them as Soviet 
puppets in order to. mobilize support for anti- 
revolutionary policies.47 


6. Domestic and foreign policy are two sides 
of the same coin. 


Theorists of both the radical right and left 
view domestic and foreign policy as a seamless 
web, a position that is closely related to, and 
quite consistent with, the view that the causes 
of war are to be found in the character of 


& Strausz-Hupé et al., Protracted Conflict, p. 10. 

8 Possony, “Mao's Strategic Initiative,” p. 171. 

“Fred Goff and Michael Locker, “The Violence of 
Domination: U.S. Power and the Dominican Republic,” 
in Latin American Radicalism, ed. Irving L. Horowitz, 
Josué de Castro, and John Gerassi (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1969). For a useful corrective to this 
article, see Jerome Slater, Intervention and Negotia- 
tlon: The United States and the Dominican Revolu- 
tion (New York: Harper & Row, 1970). 

s Aljaz Ahmad, “The United States Responsibility 
in Bengal,” Canadian Dimension, 8 (Nov. 1971), 17 ££. 
See also the Canadian left publication, Our Generation. 

*Kolko, Roots, p. 49. also Kolko and Kolko, 
p. 7. 

“See, Kolko; Politics of War, p. 446; David Horo- 

witz, The Free World Colossus (New York: Hill & 
Wang, 1965); Alperovitz; Resnick; and Kolko and 
Kolko, p. 332. 
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certain states. This thesis can be seen most 
clearly in their analyses of the enemy and in 
their prescriptive statements. 

Those on the right view Soviet policy not 
only as a reflection of the inherent aggressive- 
ness of Communist states, but also as a result 
of the abysmal failure to fulfill the domestic- 
promises of the Marxist utopia.*® External ad- 
ventures have provided the Soviet ruling class 
with sufficient success—aided in no small mea- 
sure by Western defeatism and its sabotage of 
such anti-Communist governments as that of 
Nationalist China—to “satisfy national pride,”’*® 
and thereby avert serious internal upheavals. 
Were the West to abandon its defeatist policies 
in favor of a “forward strategy,” not only in- 
hibiting further Soviet expansion but carrying 
the cold war into the Communist zone, Soviet 
domestic failures could no longer be hidden. 

Radical left analyses of American foreign 
policy are guided by a similar line of reason- 
ing. American imperialism is viewed as a neces- 
gary and inseparable product of its capitalist 
institutions. Three basic motivations, all linked 
to domestic necessities, are seen as the driving 
force behind American foreign policy. An in- 
satiable search for markets and cheap raw 
materials inevitably results in exploitation of 
large parts of the world, especially within the 
Third World.®° The putative failures of capi- 


“The protracted conflict school is somewhat less 
than consistent on this point. It is argued, on the one 
hand, that the more internal stability Communist so- 
cieties achieve, the more aggressive their foreign poli- 
cies, On the other hand, troubles within Communist 
nations are supposed to spur them into seeking diver- 
sionary adventures abroad. Compare Robert Strausz- 
Hupé, “The Sino-Soviet Tangle and U.S. Policy,” 
Orbis, 6 (Spring, 1962), 37; and Stefan T. Possony, 
“The Chinese Communist Cauldron,” Orbis, 13 (Fall, 
1969), 788. 

“Kintner and Kornfeder, p. 318. American com- 
plicity in the defeat of the Nationalist government in 
China is a standard part of radical right recounting of 
history. OSS assistance to Mao during World War II, 
the critical role of the American Communist Party, 
the machinations of Harry Dexter White and his Com- 
munist colleagues in the Treasury Department, and the 
UNRRA program are described as “indispensable” to 
Mao's victory. Possony, “The Chinese Communist 
Cauldron,” p. 817; Possony, A Century of Conflict: 
Communist Techniques of World Revolution (Chicago: 
Regnery, 1953), p. 317; and Kintner and Kornfeder, 
p. 79. One wonders what role if any, Mao played in 
the defeat of the Nationalists. 

Needless to say, the radical left interpretation of the 
same events is that America was guilty of intervention 
in support of the Nationalists. Indeed, Kolko and 
Kolko assert, p. 549, that American backing of the 
Kuomintang government was “the major cause of the 
prolonged civil war.” See also Kolko, Politics, pp. 611- 
617. 

5 “[R]aw materials guided every aspect of American 
policy toward the Third World, and the keystone of 
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talism at home provide a supplementary motive 
for imperialist expansion. Washington’s ag- 
gressive policies triggered the cold war, not 
in response to any genuine éxternal threat, but 
as a means to buy a “temporary respite to the 
system’s internal economic problems of poverty, 
automation, and the like.”®! Equally important, 
the imperatives of capitalism have given rise 
to a messianic antirevolutionary ideology that 
has outlived its economic progenitors.°? This 1s 
but one reason for America’s antagonism to 
revolutionary forces. The other is that move- 
ments of the left, although not a “real” chal- 
lenge to American security, offer an alternative 
to the contradictions and failures of a capitalist 
society. Just as the radical right believes that 
Soviet totalitarianism cannot long survive at 
home if it is thwarted abroad, so the radical 
left argues that once American imperialism suf- 
fers external defeat, rot in the foundations of 
the capitalist society will be exposed. Defeat 
for America signifies not only the triumph of 
progressive forces abroad, but is also a neces- 
sary condition for a revolutionary restructuring 
of American society into a socialist (i.e., peace- 
ful) state. 


The Nature of the Enemy 


Beliefs about the “enemy” are at the core of 
radical theories of international relations and 
foreign policy. To the radical right the op- 
ponent is Communist totalitarianism and those 
nations that form part of the Communist em- 
pire, especially China and the U.S.S.R. On the 
left the adversary is capitalist imperialism, the 
most powerful contemporary manifestation of 
which is the United States. Although the two 
schools differ on the identity of the enemy, 
they do share a number of important beliefs 
about its nature. 


7. The driving force behind the enemy's quest 
of empire stems from institutional impera- 
tives. 


8. Institutionalized violence is inherent in the 
enemy's sociopolitical system. 


the Point Four program from 1950 onward was the 
accelerated expansion of world raw materials supplies 


and sources.” Kolko, Roots, p. 64. See also, Magdoff; 


and Kolko and Kolko, p. 8. 

For a partial corrective to these arguments, consult 
Tucker, pp. 121-131; and Kenneth N. Waltz, “The 
Myth of National Interdependence,” The International 
Corporation, ed. Charles P. Kindleberger (Cambridge: 
M.LT. Press), 1970. 

z Kolko, Roots, p. xvii. See also, Richard J. Barnet, 
Roots of War (New York: Atheneum, 1972), p. 337, 
and Kolko and Kolko, p. 5. 

3 es Lasch, “Introduction” to Alperovitz, 
p. 15. 
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9. The enemy’s sociopolitical system is a static 
structure; whatever changes occur (for ex- 
ple in personnel within the ruling elite) 
take place within such narrowly circum- 
scribed limits as to have no substantial 
effect on foreign policy. 


10. The enemy’s foreign policy reflects only the 
Interests of the ruling class, and runs dia- 
metrically counter to genuine interests of 
the population. | 


These points have already been discussed in 
some detail in other contexts and we shall not 
dwell further on them. 


11. In making policy decisions, the enemy is 
free from external constraints. 


12. In making policy decisions, the enemy is 
constrained only by the needs of the ruling 
class, its institutions and ideology, and is 
free from external constraints. 


Analysts of both the radical left and right 
assume that policy makers in the enemy nation 
are free from any external and democratic in- 


‘ternal constraints that might shape the main 


contours of foreign policies and restrict policy 
choices on critical issues. Within limits estab- 
lished by the needs of the ruling class, their 
options are virtually unlimited. They behave as 
they do-——pursue policies of aggression and re- 
pression—by deliberate and calculated choice, 
not in response to international pressures or 
domestic constraints that lie beyond their con- 
trol. This belief has important implications for 
the remainder of their analyses, being intimate- 
ly related to some of the others we touched 
upon earlier: for example, the belief that 
nothing important happens by accident, and 
that every foreign policy undertaking is part 
of a carefully developed master plan. 

According to the radical right interpretation 
of international politics Soviet leaders are free 
to pursue the expansive goals set out in 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, whereas statesmen in 
the Free World democracies-—especially the 
United States—have continually been restricted 
and hampered (if not subverted) by the de- 
mands of domestic politics. Executive freedom 
has been inhibited by inadequate public under- 
Standing and opposition critics “who do not 
agree with the country’s goals.”5+ As a result 

9 Kolko, Roots, p. 9. Alperovitz, p. 120, writes of 
the “situational logic” created by American institutions 
that “traps Presidents, whatever their personal views, 
repeatedly into antirevolutionary decisions.” See also, 
Kolko and Kolko, p. 19. 

“American Security Council, USSR vs. USA: The 


ABM and the Changed Strategic Military Balance 
(Washington: Acropolis, 1969), p. 30. 
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the executive must face “the monolithic chal- 
lenges of the Communists with one or both 
hands tied behind its back.” In contrast, 
Communist rulers, masters of a totalitarian 
political system, encounter no internal dissent. 
Whatever differences exist among Soviet elite 
groups center on relatively minor questions of 
tactics and timing, rather than on the basic 
policy of waging a protracted war against the 
Free World. The contrast between the political 
imperatives that constrain Western leaders 
and the freedom of Communist leaders emerges 
clearly in an evaluation of summit meetings. 
Because “Soviet negotiators are free agents; 
their Western counterparts are not,” thus sum- 
mit conferences are a dangerous ruse. Western 
leaders, who must pander to the “ill-founded” 
hopes of the masses, are under intense pres- 
sures to seek accommodation, whereas Soviet 
leaders are free from such concerns.*¢ 
Radical right analysts also argue that the 
only international pressures and constraints 
faced by the Communists are those of their 
own making; for example, the sullen and dis- 
contented peoples in the Eastern European 
sector of the Soviet Empire. There are no 
legitimate concerns for security that might 
impel Russia, China, or other Communist na- 
tions to seek allies, undertake vast arms ex- 
penditures, and the like. Indeed, the Free 
World has been disgracefully lax in meeting the 
multifaceted challenge of communism. For ex- 
ample, it is claimed that the United States has 
never even joined the race for strategic weapon 
systems.5? Soviet foreign policy is rooted in the 


Radicals of the right repeatedly profess a devotion 
to democratic institutions, but at the same time they 
propose: limiting criticism of the executive (even with 
respect to the Watergate scandal, according to Pos- 
sony), greater responsibility for military experts, crea- 
tion of “cold war academies,” vastly greater arms 
spending, and the development of sufficient “political 
maturity” to stop playing into Communist hands. These 
steps would seem to represent a reasonably important 
leap toward a garrison state, if not 1984. 

B Strausz-Hupé et al, Protracted Conflict, p. 123. 

™ Ibid., p. 103. As evidence on this point the authors 
cite an interview with Strausz-Hupé published in U.S. 
News and World Report, April 11, 1958. Writings of 
the protracted conflict school abound with citations to 
earlier assertions by the same authors. One has the 
ilusion of documented evidence, but often the cita- 
tions merely lead to an undocumented assertion which, 
presumably, gains the status of evidence with the 
passage of time. Confusing citations may also be found 
in the works of Gabriel Kolko. 

*"Kintner, p. 7. Explanations of the arms race by 
those on the left are scarcely more convincing. One 
theory is that sometime in 1951 or 1952 Washington 
triggered the arms race in order to “overload” the 
Soviet economy, to “delay” its recovery from World 
War D, and ultimately to force its collapse. Horowitz, 
Empire and Revolution, p. 78. Kolko and Kolko, pp. 
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nature of Communist totalitarianism, not in the 
external challenges with which most nations 
must cope. Whatever activities the Kremlin 
leadership undertakes can therefore be under- 
stood only as an integral part of an implacable 
drive to world domination. 

Theories of American policy making es- 
poused by radicals of the left are structurally 
similar, The limits within which policymakers 
operate are established by the ruling class and 
the imperatives of capitalism. Within these 
boundaries, however, neither internal nor ex- 
ternal pressures constrain American foreign 
policy options. According to this view the do- 
mestic political process is the facade rather 
than the substance of democracy. Genuine 
pluralism and freedom await the emergence of 
class opposition to constituted power by an 
anticapitalist mass movement.®® Evidence of di- 
versity in the social or educational background 
of bureaucrats and politicians is dismissed as 
irrelevant, for the combination of institutional 
imperatives and ideological consensus trans- 
cends the processes and outcomes of political 
recruitment: “What is ultimately of greatest 
significance is that whether leadership comes 
from Exeter-Harvard or Kansas, the results 
have been the same.”®® Should any member of 
the ruling class stray beyond the limits estab- 
lished by the requirements of capitalism, he 
would quickly be purged. 

The radical left view of public opinion and 
its role in American politics centers on the 
apathy and manipulability of the masses. Even 
though there is no “genuine” (i.e. radical) 





508-509, assert that Washington started the arms race 
with the NSC-68 study in 1950. 

= Kolko, Roots, p. 10. New Left historians generally 
take a harsh view of American reform movements, not 
excluding the muckraker and “Progressive” periods or 
the New Deal. Some of the literature is effectively sum- 
marized in Irwin Unger, “The ‘New Left’ and Ameri- 
can History: Some Recent Trends in United States 
Historiography,” American Historical Review, 72 
(July, 1967), 1237-1263. 

Koliko, Roots, p. 7. This argument can, of course, 
sustain more than a single interpretation. It is not in- 
compatible, for example, with the view that the pres- 
sures of Soviet imperialism have left American leaders 
with few options, and that any reasonable person 
would have resisted the more overt signs of Soviet 
hostility toward the West. Indeed, radicals of the right 
would accept Kolko’s thesis, arguing that irrespective 
of who has formed the government, leaders in Wash- 
ington have followed the same policy of appeasing 
Moscow. The latter interpretation is quite similar to 
that of Evans. 

Given his premise that social background is irrele- 
vant, it is odd that the only systematic evidence in 
Kolko’s work consists of data on the background of 
American foreign policy elites, showing that they have 
been recruited from a fairly narrow stratum of society. 


Roots, p. 18. 
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opposition in America, public opinion is fickle 
and has often been less than enthusiastic about 
the internationalist ideology and policies of the 
ruling class. In these cases leaders have been 
able to manipulate events (e.g. by creating or 
exacerbating international crises) in a manner 
that undercuts any potential opposition. More- 
over, because the public is usually apathetic, 
the facade of a free press and freedom of dis- 
sent is maintained. “For this reason more rigid 
and totalitarian means of handling mass oppo- 
sition to ruling policy was uncalled for and 
liberal rhetoric was possible in a situation 
where a society neither endorsed nor opposed 
the action of leaders. In a society without seri- 
ous opposition, manipulation replaces the 
knout.”®° In case of conflict, however, public 
disapproval would not deter the ruling elite 


from pursuing policies that serve its class in-. 


terests. In short, neither public opinion nor the 
exigencies of democratic politics constrain the 
ruling class. 

The radical left analysis is not always con- 
sistent, however. For example, the “entirely 
monolithic”®! character of American leadership 
is often asserted, even if rarely demonstrated. 
Yet time and again the same authors claim 
that the Truman administration embarked upon 
the cold war and sustained an atmosphere of 
hysterical anticommunism in order to bludgeon 
an unresponsive Congress into supporting and 
paying for expansionary American policies, For 
this reason, international crises were a godsend 
to Truman and Acheson: “Had the Korean 
crisis not occurred, it would have been neces- 
sary to manufacture an equivalent or to accept 
a major defeat for the White House’s efforts 
to reassert American interests in a world slip- 
ping even further from beyond its grasp.’ 
The recalcitrance of congressmen and senators, 
whose devotion to capitalism presumably 
matches that of presidents and secretaries of 
state, remains unexplained. 

Nor, according to the radical left view, can 
we look to the imperatives of international 
politics to explain American foreign policy. 
This point emerges most clearly in the standard 
left explanation of the cold war and its ori- 
gins. The argument, in brief, is that long be- 
fore the collapse of the axis powers, American 


“Kolko and Kolko, p. 333. See also, Kolko, Roots, 
pp. 15, 12. W. A. Williams, The Contours of American 
History (Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1961), pro- 
vides an alternative explanation—-that all strata of 
American society have supported imperialism because 
they believe that all benefit from it. 

* Kolko and Kolko, pp. 50-51. This quotation refers 
specifically to the Truman Administration in 1946! 

= Tbid., p. 651. 
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leaders came to fear the replacement of the 
“old capitalist order” in Europe and elsewhere 


_by forces from the left. These posed no chal- 


lenge to American security, but by presenting 
a viable alternative social system, they did 
threaten Washington’s design to make the 
world safe for capitalism. Overwhelming” 
American military power in 1945 ensured that 
no one, certainly not an exhausted Russia, 
threatened any “legitimate” definition of Ameri- 
can security.’ On the other hand, Russian 
security needs are deemed quite genuine and 
legitimate, especially given the U.S.S.R.’s ex- 
hausted condition in 1945. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the radical left version of these events, 
Soviet leaders defined their requirements in a 
remarkably conservative fashion.£4 The “cir- 
cumspect” men in the Kremlin not only failed 
to take advantage of the power vacuum that 
the failures of capitalism had left throughout 
the world, they also imposed tight controls 
over Communist parties in Western Europe 
to prevent genuine revolutions of the left, even 
when doing so permitted the conservative prop- 
ertied classes to regain their dominant position. 
In part to signal his cooperative postwar in- 
tentions, Stalin saved capitalism in Western 
Europe. Stalin is thus accused by the left not of 
belligerency, but of naiveté in believing that 
there were effective constraints on American 
imperialist expansion. This version of postwar 
history goes on to argue that America re- 
sponded to Soviet exhaustion and conservatism 
with bellicosity. The minimal Soviet definition 
of its security needs and Stalin’s restraint of 
Communist parties in Western Europe were 
met with military and diplomatic threats, born 
of a traditional opposition to. forces of the left, 
and buttressed by the American nuclear mo- 
nopoly of 1945-1949. The origins and de- 
velopment of the cold war, then, are not to 
be found in the expansion of Soviet influence 
and a genuine threat to Western security; nor 
in a complex combination of mutual suspicions, 
incompatible goals, and arms races feeding 
upon and fueling each other: nor in the his- 
torically common falling out of wartime allies 
following collapse of a defeated foe. Rather, 


© Ibid., pp. 4, 31, 56, 477-478. The radical right 
agrees with this diagnosis of relative capabilities, but 
uses it to argue that American “waffling” served to 
invite Communist advances during the immediate post- 
war period. See, for example, Evans, pp. 522-523. 

““Ultimately,.the United States’ greatest protection 
in Europe was the Soviet Union’s intentions and capa- 
bilities, which post-war history had repeatedly proved 
were both quite modest.” Kolko and Kolko, p. 670; 
see also pp. 4, 55, 58, 330, 358, 482, and 694; and 
Kolko, Politics, p. 450. -ig 
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the answer is to be found in Washington’s de- 
termination to make the world safe for Ameri- 
can capitalism, and doing so by opposing the 
political left wherever in the world it might 
appear.® 

The linchpin of this explanation of the cold 
war is America’s military superiority in 1945, 
This is alleged to have given Washington a 
virtually free hand in charting the course of 
postwar developments, and to have rendered 
Stalin the hapless object of American power 
diplomacy, giving him no alternative but to 
follow Washington’s bellicose lead.** Soviet be- 
havior, however repressive, is thus explained by 
a lack of options. This remarkable solicitude 
for Stalin’s position is not matched by a com- 
parable sensitivity to the hypothesis that leaders 
in London and Washington may also have per- 
ceived genuine security problems. This point 
aside, an anomaly exists in the radical left 
accounts of the postwar years. If American 
military power and Soviet exhaustion were so 
important, and if Americans were not only 
villains but purposeful villains, then why didn’t 
Washington simply undertake a pre-emptive at- 
tack on the Soviet Union while it enjoyed a 
nuclear monopoly, or at least attempt to roll 
back the Soviet empire to its 1939 frontiers? 
Either the U.S.S.R. was powerful enough to 
deter any attack, or the Americans refused to 
play the international bully. Perhaps there is 
a hint of an answer to this apparent contra- 
diction in the argument that the foreign policy 
of the Truman administration was based on the 
need for international tensions to permit inte- 
gration and mobilization of the public, Con- 
gress, and allied nations under Washington’s 
hegemony." Did American leaders restrain 
themselves from eliminating Soviet power out 
of a perceived need to maintain a plausible ex- 
ternal enemy? We cannot be certain because 
the argument is not fully developed. 

In summary, then, the radical left and right 
view the United States and the Soviet Union, 
respectively, as quite exceptional nations, per- 
haps unique in history. Their leaders exist in 
international environments that neither pose 


© Alperovitz, p. 101; Kolko, Politics, p. 622; Horo- 
witz, Free World Colossus. 

“Oglesby and Shaull, p. 42; Horowitz, Empire and 
Revolution, p. 50; and Kolko and Kolko, pp. 4, 
54—58, 482—483. 

“Kolko and Kolko, p. 671. “Indeed, to American 
leaders the value of the Soviet Union was precisely in 
the carefully contrived appearance of bolshevik fero- 
ciousness which they might employ to mobilize Con- 
gress and the public to sustain expansive policies for 
other areas of the world where Russia or its allied 
parties were docile or irrelevant.” Kolko and Kolko, 
p. 483. 
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genuine challenges to their security, nor con- 
strain their policy options. And, within the 
limits established by the needs of the ruling. 
class, they are also free from domestic pres- 
sures. Having established these points, largely 
by definition rather than with evidence, it is 
then easy to attribute all policy decisions to 
Tational and unencumbered choices, made by 
men who represent structurally evil institu- 
tions and morally abhorrent ideologies. 


13. The military is not an autonomous force 
in the enemy’s political system; it is sub- 
ordinated to and dominated by the civilian 
ruling class. 

Neither the radical right nor the radical left 
perceives the enemy as a traditional military 
dictatorship. Those on the right regard the 


‘Soviet military as but one branch of the Com- 


munist apparatus for protracted warfare against 
the Free World. They point, with more than a 
touch of envy, to the serious hearing that mili- 
tary advisers are given in the Kremlin, in con- 
trast to the shabby treatment they purportedly 
receive in Washington.*? They are not, how- 
ever, inclined to doubt that the army loyally 
follows the lead of the party in the U.S.S.R. 

Radical left analysts regard the role of the 
military in the United States similarly, stoutly 
rejecting interpretations of American foreign 
policy that assign it a central and autonomous 
role in policy formation. The professional sol- 
dier is regarded as a subservient and com- 
pliant servant of the capitalist ruling class— 
the effect rather than the cause of American 
imperialism. Even in specific decisions involv- 
ing foreign and defense policies, military men 
only follow the martial lead of the civilian 
Tulers.®® The soldier who questions the policies 


“ “Yn the Soviet Union, the strategy recommended 
to the Politburo is made by military professionals and 
not by a comparable cortege of economists, sociolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and comptrollers, the groups that 
have sought to monopolize strategic thinking in the 
United States.” Kintner, p. 51. Presumably the pro- 
tracted conflict group, which has never been reticent 
about offering strategic advice, falls into another cate- 


gory. 

“In the spring of 1950, NSC-68 revealed that the 
civilians were far more martial than the generals when 
containment doctrine was failing to turn the political 
tide in Asia and sustain military mastery in Europe. 
The desire also to spend money as a tool of foreign 
economic policy as well was scarcely comprehensible 
to the docile military men. But now, galvanized by its 
own fears and needs, frustrations and ambitions, seek- 
ing tools for politically and economically managing 
Europe and the world, Washington had only to find 
the excuse [Korea] to embark on that tortured, end- 
less, and infinitely costly and dangerous arms race 
which terrorizes our civilization.” Kolko and Kolko, 
pp. 508-509. 
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of his civilian superiors is quickly purged; 
Kolko cites as typical the cases of Generals 
Douglas MacArthur and Edwin Walker, Even 
as renowned a critic of American society as 
C. Wright Mills is chided for having described 
the military as an autonomous force in Ameri- 
can politics, and for slighting the pervasive 
power of the economic elite and the class in- 
terests they serve.7° Those who regard civilian 
control of the military as an important issue in 
a democratic society are therefore deluded; the 
answer is not to ensure civilian control of the 
military, but to eliminate the evil “system” the 
soldiers serve. 

Thus to radicals of both persuasions the 
enemy is not an example of a conventional 
military dictatorship; it is, rather, a “garrison 
state” in which specialists in violence faith- 
fully serve the interest of the ruling class. 


The Conditions of Peace 


14a. (Radical right version). The elimination 
of communism and the establishment of 
institutions reflecting the values of Western 
civilization will usher in an éra of peace. 


14b. (Radical left version). The elimination of 
capitalism and its replacement by socialism 
will ensure an era of peace. 


The radical right and radical left are united 
not only in their belief that the cause of con- 
flict is readily identifiable. They also assume 
that the replacement of malignant social sys- 
tems with a system of their choice will result 
in peace. 

Those on the right argue that peace awaits 
the day when all nations create an interna- 
tional political-legal order under leadership of 
the Western nations. The only alternative to a 
system of nations modeled on the American 
values is global war. With the destruction of 
Communist totalitarianism the peoples of the 
world can establish a peaceful international 
order." 

The first and most important step to peace 
and justice, according to the radical left, is 
elimination of the American empire, “the es- 
sential precondition for the emergence of a 


ge S Roots, pp. 27-37. See also Alperovitz, 
p. 76. 

= “The United States, which alone among the great 
nations was founded upon a rational set of political 
and legal ideals, must bear the prime responsibility for 
the creation of such an order ... in which the rule 
of liberty under law enters into the possession of a 
great majority of mankind, instead of remaining the 
exclusive heritage of the Western peoples.” Strausz- 
Hupé et al. Protracted Conflict, p. 150. See also 
Crane, p. 549; and Burke, p. 203. 
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nation and a world in which mass hunger, 
suppression, and war are no longer the in- 
evitable and continuous characteristics of mod- 
ern civilization.”’? This, as we shall show later, 
allegedly requires the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of the political, corporate, and military 
structures of American society—the destruc- 
tion of a system of class rule dominated by the 
interests of an unchallenged business elite. 

The corollary is the premise that socialist 
states are by nature peaceful.” Because a just 
and humane political economy does not depend 
on exploitation, even a nation as malevolent as 
America would be peaceful if socialist. Only 
such states are committed to and capable of 
resolving any of the social and economic prob- 
lems—poverty, racism, injustice, and the like— 
that might breed future wars; all others are 
inherently unable to “terminate the vast misery 
of their masses.’’’* It therefore follows that a 
world of socialist nations will be a peaceful 
one. Presumably such a global system would 
be marked by the absence of great power con- 
flicts, incompatible efforts to construct a pre- 
ferred international order, and status differ- 
entials, to say nothing of competing territorial 
and other interests that might prove irrecon- 
cilable. 

The record of conflict between socialist states 
——for example, the Soviet invasions of Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, or its bitter disputes with 
Yugoslavia and China—might seem to call this 
premise into serious question. Radical left 
analysts usually rely on several rebuttals. An 
aggressive socialist state is one that has strayed 
from the faith; this is true because by defini- 
tion “genuine” socialist states are peaceful. 
Thus, the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
is sometimes explained by the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. has fallen from a state of grace. An 
especially ingenious solution is to assert that 
the Soviet Union practices “state capitalism”! 
Alternatively, it is argued that as long as any 
capitalist states exist, the socialist ones cannot 
always act according to their inherently peace- 
ful nature.7> Advocates of this line of reason- 


"Kolko, Roots, p. 87. 

"In his monumental study of modern war, Quincy 
Wright found that socialist economies “have produced 
the most warlike states of history.” He goes on to 
point out that, “States at war have tended to become 
socialistic, and socialistic states have tended to be at 
war.” Quincy Wright, 4 Study of War, 2nd ed. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), pp. 831, 
1172. Whether or not Wright’s conclusions also apply 
to contemporary socialist states, they at least suggest 
that a simple equation between socialism and peace 
can scarcely be assumed. 

“4 Kolko, Roots, p. 58. 

3 Thus, Stalin did not enjoy “dooming the Poles or 
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ing argue that the Czech invasion was made 
necessary by the threat of capitalist subversion, 
for example, from West Germany. A third ap- 
proach to this seeming contradiction is to deny 
that ordinary standards of ethical judgment can 
be applied to violence perpetrated by the 
U.S.S.R. and other socialist states. As Sartre 
puts it, “Russia is not comparable to other 
countries. It is only permissible to judge it 
when one has accepted its undertaking, and 
then only in the name of that undertaking.”7® 
In the conclusion we shall consider further the 
double standard style of interpreting history. 

Having identified the causes of war, analysts 
of both persuasions thus assume that when the 
forces of aggression and repression have been 
eliminated, the international system will under- 
go a fundamental change. The path to peace 
is not one of painstaking, piecemeal resolu- 
tion of the many conflict-creating problems 
hanging over from World War II, from the 
colonial era, or from vast disparities in wealth, 
resources, and standards of living. Requiring 
some degree of accommodation with the exist- 
ing international system, at least in the short 
run, this illusory approach to conflict-resolution 
is viewed as a typical “liberal” solution—both 
practically ineffective and morally offensive. It 
fails to come to grips with the “real” sources 
of conflict in the world, and it implies a will- 
ingness to strive for some form of compro- 
mise and accommodation with an evil ad- 
versary. It suggests abandonment of crusades 
to eliminate, once and for all, the enemy’s 
malignant social system. 


15. There are fundamental weaknesses and 
contradictions in the enemy’s system. 


16. The forces of aggression and repression 
can be defeated, but this is conditional 
upon appropriate actions. 


17. Destruction of the enemy’s system is de- 
pendent upon external defeat. 


Analysts of both the radical right and left 
are conditionally optimistic about the ultimate 
defeat of the enemy, provided that the forces 
of peace persevere in the pursuit of appropriate 


Czechs to servitude.” He did so because “(1) he 
wanted to secure the Soviet Union from collapse, and 
(2) because the peculiar configuration of Soviet and 
Western weaknesses and strengths limited his possi- 
Milities to that one course.” Oglesby and Shaull, p. 42. 
See also Kolko and Kolko, pp. 56, 58. 

* Jean-Paul Sartre, quoted in Beichman, Nine Lies, 
ep. 208. Herbert Marcuse is another member in good 
standing of the double-standard school of ethics. See 
Hootnote 95 below. 
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policies. This belief stems from the premise that 
basic contradictions within the enemy nation 
can be exploited. But elimination of the ad- 
versary’s social system will not occur solely as 
a result of domestic pressures. Radicals of both 
schools view internal dissent as an inadequate 
vehicle for restructuring a repressive society 
that is essentially beyond reform. External de- 
feat is the necessary catalyst. 

Although analysts of the radical right can- 
not be charged with insufficient attention to or 
underestimating the power of Soviet military 
capabilities,?? they insist that behind the facade 
of great strength there are inherent defects 
that can be exploited by the West. These include 
a discontented and sullen population, an em- 
pire of repressed nations, a record of failure 
to achieve any of the goals promised by 
Marxist theology, and an inability to resolve 
such basic political problems as the rules of 
leadership succession.”® That the U.S.S.R. has 
gained spectacular international victories can 
more properly be attributed to intellectual and 
moral failures of Western statesmanship than 
to Soviet capabilities: “The Communists are 
likely to win World War ITI because they know 
they are in it.”7° Were Free World leaders to 
understand the essential nature of cofmmunism, 
and were they to adopt a “forward strategy” 
aimed at its eventual elimination, the evident 
failures of Communist totalitarianism would 
soon become apparent. Frustration of external 
adventures would illuminate and magnify the 
failures at home, and encourage dissidents to 
work against the regime. The Soviet empire 
must either grow or it will recede, and eventu- 
ally collapse or be destroyed. The key is 
Western determination, and on this score the 
protracted conflict school is at best condition- 
ally optimistic: “At the present juncture of the 
conflict, however, paralysis of the will is in- 
creasing faster in the West than is the rate of 
decay within the communist orbit.”® 

The radical left argument is similar in struc- 
ture. The Great Depression and World War II 
demonstrated the bankruptcy of capitalism. Yet 
the contradictions in capitalist America have 
remained hidden—except, of course, to those 
with special’ insight and moral sensitivity— 
under a cloak of superficial prosperity, sus- 


" An exception is Evans, pp. 197-198, 209, who 
argues that our overestimates of Soviet military 
strength stem from unverified Russian claims and un- 
justified Western assumptions. 

See, for example, Possony, Century, p. 419. 

T Bouscaren, p. 4. The same sentence appears in a 
number of other books, including Strausz-Hupé et al, 
Protracted Conflict. 

» Protracted Conflict, p. 132; and Niemeyer. 
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tained by economic imperialism. Put most 
simply, the radical left thesis is that the ex- 
ploited peoples of the American empire have 
paid the costs of maintaining capitalism in the 
United States. Because the American people 
themselves -have been unwilling or unable to 
transform their society into a peaceful (i.é., 
socialist). state, the impetus must come from 
without. Fortunately, imperialist expansion con- 
tains the seeds of its own destruction. Once 
defeated abroad, even in peripheral areas such 
as Vietnam, America’s ruling class will be seen 


in its true light—as the naked emperors of a. 


decaying empire. “The rest of the world is 
forced to do for the American people what 
they are only tangentially presently able and 
willing to do for themselves, The victims of 
American executioners, ironically, thereby work 
not only for their own integrity and freedom 
but indirectly for that of the American people 
themselves.” The catalyst of external defeat 
will set in motion a series of events leading to 
the ultimate transformation of American so- 
ciety: “the failure of America’s global strategy 
will open up new options and tensions at 
home.”8+ The American people will then be 
able to carry out the necessary task of destroy- 
ing the old order and replacing it with a peace- 
ful socialist one. 

Radical analysts at both ends of the spec- 
trum thus take an organic view of imperialism. 
Once the enemy’s empire stops growing, it will 
begin to recede. Both further agree that the 
process of attenuation must begin with external 
defeat. 


18. The war in Vietnam represents a probable 
turning point in history. 


Analysts of both schools subscribe to a 
rather extended form of the so-called “domino 
theory” in which the war in Vietnam is seen as 
a likely turning point in history. 

Radicals of the right regard Vietnam as the 
critical testing ground for the Communist plan 
of “protracted conflict” against the Free World. 
It represents not only blatant aggression against 
an integral part of the Free World but, more 
important, it is a test of the West’s ability to 
survive political-psychological-subversive war- 
fare against its will, determination, and morale. 
Only firm military action by the United States 
in 1965 thwarted a worldwide Communist as- 
sault against the Free World.®? If, despite this 


u Kolko, Roots, pp. 137, xviii. 
2 Possony, “Mao's Strategic Initiative," Orbis 11 
(Spring, 1967). 
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commitment, Communist forces prevail in 
Indo-China, it will confirm their ability to win 
World War III without risking a direct nuclear 
attack against the Free World. Conversely, a 
Communist defeat in Indo-China would prove 
to all peoples that resolute and timely action by 
the Free World can defeat Moscow’s strategy 
of protracted conflict. 

The mirror image of this thesis can be found 
on the radical left. American intervention in 
Indo-China is viewed not as an aberration or 
the result of miscalculation, but as a logical 
and inescapable outgrowth of the drive to em- 
pire by the capitalist establishment.** A defeat 
for imperial America in the jungles and rice 
paddies of South Vietnam would be even more 
consequential—and salutary——_than predicted by 
the standard version of the domino theory. It 
would represent the beginning of the end for 
the American empire. Revolutionaries elsewhere 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America would re- 
ceive encouragement from a demonstration 
that the emperor’s suit of technological and 
nuclear armor is highly vulnerable, and that 
America is indeed a helpless giant when faced 
with guerrilla warfare.** Most important, defeat 
in Vietnam would mark the beginning of the 
end for an American domestic prosperity based 
on exploitation both in the Third World and at 
home. Failure would make possible a revolu- 
tionary restructuring of American society, a 
necessary and sufficient condition for world 
peace: “On the outcome of this epic contest 
[in Vietnam] rests the future of peace and 
social progress in the world for the remainder 
of the twentieth century, not just for those who 
struggle to overcome the legacy of colonialism 
and oppression to build new lives; but for the 
people of the United States themselves.”®* 

In summary, then, the arguments of’ the right 
and left are virtually identical in structure 
(Figure 1). Both adhere to an extreme version 
of the domino theory, placing great emphasis 
on the outcome of the war in Indo-China. De- 
feat of the enemy would not be an isolated 
episode, but rather the first link in a causal 
chain of events that ultimately holds the 
promise of genuine peace. 

s“. . Vietnam is the most important single em- 
bodiment of the power and purposes of American for- 
eign policy since the Second World War... .” Kolko, 
Roots, p. 88. See also Oglesby and Shaull, pp. 112-113. 

“ “For the United States to fail in Vietnam wouldl 
be to make the point that even the massive interven- 
tion of the most powerful nation in the history of the 
world was insufficient to stem profoundly popular so- 
cial and national revolutions throughout the world.” 


Kolko, Roots, p. 90. 
© Kolko, Roots, p. 132. 
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Domestic Internationa! 
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Encourage others to 
l victory over impe- 
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system 





Replacement by peaceful 
and just system 


New era of peace 


* For radical right = communist imperialism 
(U.S.S.R., China) 


For radical left = capitalist imperialism (U.S.) 


Figure 1 


Ends and Means in Politics 


19. The goal of politics is total victory over 
the enemy. 


The belief that the source of war and in- 
justice in the world is readily identiflable pro- 
vides substantial rationale for the argument 
that nothing short of total victory over and 
elimination of the offending social system 1s 
acceptable. Politics is viewed as a “zero-sum 
game” in which the object is to eliminate the 
adversary.2¢ The politics of coexistence and 
compromise carry a number of implications 
that neither the radical right nor left accepts. 
It suggests that all parties to a conflict may 
share some responsibility for its existence as 
well as for its resolution. It also implies a 
willingness to hold moral judgment in abey- 
ance: once political issues are cloaked in ethi- 
cal terms, the probabilities of successful bar- 
gaining and compromise are materially reduced. 
As shown earlier, neither the radical right nor 
radical left is burdened with doubts about the 


*“The defeat of the communist purpose will be our 
victory; their success will be our defeat. . . . There is 
no middie ground between communist takeover and 
communist defeat.” Michael, “The Stakes in Vietnam,” 
p. 122. 

“We cannot be secure until! freedom reigns in all of 
the decisive areas of the globe. Nor can Khrushchev 
and Mao end their warfare against us until freedom 
is obliterated from this earth.” Kintner and Kornfeder, 
p. 348. 
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moral superiority of its cause or about the 
immorality of its adversaries. Both hold stead- 
fastly to “inherent bad faith” models of their 
opponents, and to the belief that angels—and 
Clio, the muse of history—have the wisdom 
to be on their side. 

Thus the radicals on the right call fora 
“forward strategy” aimed at elimination of the 
Communist system, while attacking the liberals 
for being beguiled by the sirens of coexistence. 
“The first condition for successful psycho- 
political warfare directed against communism 
is a determination to fight to win, eventually 
to destroy this totalitarian phenomenon which 
endangers the very existence of Western civili- 
zation, A part of this determination is abandon- 
ment once and for all of all the notions of 
lasting compromise, accommodation, or com- 
ing to terms with present-day communism.”®’ 

On the left there is a consistent call for 
revolutionary transformation of capitalist 
America as a necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion for solving mankind’s most pressing moral 
and social problems. It is scarcely surprising 
that having thus posed the issue, the radical 
on the left is no more eager to accept the 
notion of coexistence with “evil” than is his 
counterpart on the right. 


20. Means can only be judged in conjunction 
with the character of those who use them. 


21. Force and violence are acceptable when 
used for just ends. 
22, Peace is an end state, not a process. 


Although radicals of the mght and left are 
moral absolutists with respect to goals, they 
take a relativist position regarding the instru- 
ments of politics. This is most evident in their 
prescriptive assertions about war and violence. 
Having established to their own satisfaction 
that the causes of war, injustice and other so- 
cial evils are readily identifiable, advocates of 
both radical positions adhere to a contempo- 
rary version of the “just war” doctrine to 
sanction violent action against their respective 
enemies. The two sets of arguments are re- 
markably similar in structure although, of 
course, the intended targets of violence differ. 

The radical right thesis is that because com- 
munism is an institutionalized form of vio- 
lence, it is sheer folly—-or worse—to believe 
that its expansion can be countered by “pious 
homilies on the blessings of peace.’’®* A quarter 


8 Kintner and Kornfeder, p. 345. 

%Strausz-Hupé et al, Protracted Conflict, p. 5. 
“Violence is the focus of bolshevik operational think- 
ing.” Possony, Century, pp. xvii-xviii. 
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century or more of liberal delusions about 
“liberalization” and the prospects for coexis- 
tence has merely eased the way for Communist 
enslavement of a large part of the world’s 
population. To negotiate with the adversary is 
at best imprudent, for negotiation is “merely 
one technique, albeit a highly effective one, 
prescribed by the doctrine of protracted con- 
flict.”8° The best guarantee of peace is there- 
fore the possession and willingness to use su- 
`~ perior military power in the hands of the 
forces of peace—that is, those opposing com- 
munism. Concepts such as “mutual deterrence,” 
“balance of power,” or “sufficiency” are dan- 
gerously inadequate to guarantee peace, for 
they imply a symmetry of forces. Communist 
deception, secrecy, and the possibilities of a 
technological breakthrough are reasons enough 
to justify whatever effort is required to achieve 
military superiority.°° That any prospects for 
détente might be lost is regarded with less 
than a tragic sense of loss. Coexistence, an 
“Aesopian” term signifying war by other 
means, ig a snare best avoided by the West. 

In line with this reasoning analysts of the 
right interpret the history of the cold war 
as a series of defeats and lost opportunities 
brought on by the lack of intestinal fortitude 
in the Free World. Unwillingness in 1945 to 
take a tough stand against Soviet expansion 
triggered the cold war. In Korea, the West 
. failed to gain the military initiative owing to 
wholly unfounded fears of general war; the 
U.S.S.R, was not prepared in 1950-51 to risk 
World War HI. The West’s “supine” acceptance 
of Soviet penetration of the Middle East—- 
Czech arms shipments to Egypt in 1955 should 
have been seized-—was followed by even worse 
folly. The United States forced the British and 
French to withdraw from the Suez operation, 
and the Soviets won the “credit” for rattling 
their missiles at London and Paris. Hungary 
was simultaneously sacrificed by the West’s un- 
willingness to take “modest risk.” Tough talk 
followed by retreat in Laos, Cuba, and else- 
where have merely fueled the engines of Com- 
munist aggression. Deployment of American 
troops in Vietnam stands out as one of the 
few bright spots in an otherwise disastrous 
record. The necessary “forward strategy” may 
seem to entail risks, but any resulting conflict 
would be a just war, for “The defense of 
civilization is tantamount to the destruction 


® Strausz-Hupé et al, Protracted Conflict, p. 19. 

” Ibid., p. 125; Edward Teller, “Planning for Peace,” 
Orbis, 10 (Summer, 1966); Evans, p. 247; and Crane, 
p. 549, Teller used this argument to attack the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty of 1963. 
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of the communist movement throughout the 
world.”®1 i 

Radical left support for a just war doctrine 
emerges most clearly in the recent debate 
among “peace researchers,” that is, social sci- 
entists who study violence. Until recently there 
was a widespread consensus that control and 
reduction of violence were the practical goals 
of peace research. A fairly sizeable group on 
the left now argues that a false equation of 
peace with the absence of violence merely 
supports an intolerable status quo.®? A few 
even assert that their “science” permits them 
to identify the appropriate targets of violence. 
Moreover, by emphasizing the concept of 
“structural violence” the term violence has been 
stretched to encompass relationships within 
virtually any institution or nation which falis 
short of absolute egalitarianism. This would 
seem to support a program of abolishing all in- 
stitutions, or at least opposing the status quo 
everywhere, by violence if need be, as none 
yet created by man meets this condition. In 
practice, however, the concept is usually limited 
to describing deficiencies in Western institu- 
tions, especially American ones, and to justify- 
ing revolutionary action against them. If “struc- 
tural violence” is to be more than a slogan it 
should also encompass such institutionalized 
policies as the systematic suppression of ethnic 


“Burke, 198. See also, Evans, pp. 522-523, 409; 
Strausz-Hupé et al., Protracted Conflict, pp. 17, 48, 89 
and 137; Possony, “Mao’s Strategic Initiative.” - 

"See, for example, writings by Lars Dencik, 
Martin Jarvad, Ole Jess Olsen, and Herman Schmid. 
This literature is reviewed in Hanna Newcombe and 
Alan G. Newcombe, “Approaches to Peace Research,” 
Peace Research Reviews, 4 (No. 4, 1972), 1-23; and 
Michael D. Wallace, “The Radical Critique of Peace 
Research: An Exposition yand Interpretation,” Peace 
Research Reviews, 4 (No. 4, 1972), 24-51. On “the 
rising mystique of violence on the left,” see American 
Violence: A Documentary History, ed. Richard Hof- 
stadter and Michael Wallace (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1967), pp. 29-43; and Richard Lowenthal, “Un- 
reason and Revolution,” Encounter, 23 (Nov. 1969), 
pp. 22-34. 

“An especially ill-conceived effort of this type may 
be found in the recent work of William Eckhardt. His 
research instruments are well-suited to “discover” that 
favorable qualities (personal choice, freedom, insight, 
and conscience) are associated with the radical left, 
whereas bad ones (“unfreedom” and “inequality”) are 
attributed to conservatism and positivism. This effort 
would merely be bad social science were it not for 
Eckhardt’s claim of policy relevance for his findings. 
Arguing that peace researchers must “rethink” their 
position on nonviolence, he goes on to assert that we 
now know those against whom the use of violence is 
justified. Comments to the Western Region meeting of 
the Peace Research Society, Vancouver, Canada, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1972. See also his “Research and Education 
as Approaches to Peace and Justice,” Peace Research 
Reviews, 4 (No. 4, 1972), pp. 70-101. 
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or religious minorities, harassment and impris- 
onment of nonconforming artists and intel- 
lectuals, long-term sentences to “labor camps” 
where all but the hardiest are doomed, or use 
of capital punishment even for such relatively 
minor offenses as theft of state property or 
black market operations. Rarely, if ever, has 
a detailed analysis of structural violence been 
used to condemn, much less justify the use of 
force against the U.S.S.R., China, Cuba or 
other socialist states in which these are com- 
mon practices.®* The status quo there is more 
commonly celebrated than condemned. A 
double standard is thus used to judge violence 
of the left and right. “The violence of revolu- 
tionary terror, for example, is very different 
from that of the White terror, because revo- 
lutionary terror as terror implies its own aboli- 
tion in the process of creating a free society, 
which is not the case for the White terror. The 
terror employed in the defense of North Viet- 
nam is essentially different from the terror em- 
ployed in the aggression.”®5 The belief that 
revolutionary violence and terror are self- 
arresting processes terminating in freedom must 
surely be taken as a metaphysical article of 
faith for, beyond a few examples such as the 
American Revolution, few propositions run 
counter to such impressive historical evidence. 

Having defined capitalist institutions as vio- 
lent, structurally or otherwise, the radical on 
the left has no more difficulty in sanctioning 
the “just revolution” against them than does 
the radical on the right have in encouraging 
the use of whatever means might eliminate the 
scourge of communism. The argument is made 
all the more attractive by the assumption that 
successful revolutionary warfare is a necessary 
and sufficient condition for the ultimate elimi- 
nation of violence, and is buttressed by the 
premise that the capitalist ruling class will 
never permit “real” change through electoral 
or other nonviolent means. Few on the radical 
left would quarrel, for instance, with Senator 
Barry Goldwater’s charge that the American 
electoral process has produced only “an echo,” 
not “a choice.” 

There is, finally, one other similarity in the 
arguments of the radical right and left. Both 
tend to regard peace as an end state. It is a 
condition that will exist in the future when the 
institutional and ideological bases of war have 
been destroyed, rather than a process or a pre- 
condition for the resolution of critical issues. 


“The work of Johan Galtung is an important ex- 
ception in this respect. ; 

“Herbert Marcuse, Five Lectures: Psychoanalysis, 
Politics and Utopia (Boston: Beacon, 1970), p. 103. 
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There is scant recognition of the alternative 
proposition that means have a way of becom- 
ing ends, or at least’ of stamping their char- 
acter on the goals that are ultimately achieved. 
This shared conception of peace has important 
normative implications, because it provides one 
justification for employment of violence against 
selected targets. 

It might seem unfair to conclude that the 
Tadical right and left share a crude “ends 
justify the means” philosophy, and it would 
certainly be inaccurate to suggest that these: 
versions of the just war doctrine are the mo- 
nopoly of the radical right and left. Justifica- 
tions for the use of violence are, after all, as 
old as mankind itself. Certainly those who have 
embarked on “wars to end all wars” have not 
escaped this type of reasoning. Finally, all but 
unconditional pacifists would probably accept 
the proposition that under some circumstances 
a lesser degree of force may be employed if 
there is a high probability that doing so will 
avert a greater degree of violence. These im- 
portant qualifications aside, there are several 
qualities of the radical arguments that seem 
especially pernicious: the often undisguised 


double standard used to judge means; the ab- 


sence of doubt about the sources of evil in the 
world; and the messianic belief that once the 
forces of darkness have been swept aside man- 
kind will enter an unprecedented era of peace 
and justice. 
Conclusion : 

The fact that the radical right and left ex- 
planations of international politics and foreign 
policy are similar in structure does not, and 
logically cannot, tell us very much about the 
extent to which one or both may be valid, 
either as theoretical bases for extending our 
understanding or as guides for action. It would, 
moreover, be illogical to assume that whatever 
weaknesses exist in theories at the extremes 
demonstrate the validity and utility of more 
conventional analyses. For one thing, the radi- 
cal explanations share at least some points with 
more conventional approaches; we pointed out 
earlier, for example, that the idea of “a war 
to end all wars” can scarcely be called an 
invention of either school of radicals. More 
important, other theories and modes of ex- 
planation deserve critical analyses on their own 
merits. To assume that flaws in radical theories 
can also serve as evidence in support of com- 
peting explanations is to fall prey to “straw 
man” reasoning. Nor can we use a “golden 
mean” argument to suggest that more conven- 
tional theories, representing a midpoint be- 
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tween the radical ones, share the. best: of ‘both 
and are saddled with the liabilities of neither. 
Indeed, if the argument presented in this essay 
- ig valid, it strongly suggests that the radical 
theories do not represent the opposite ends of 
a linear continuum; therefore the notion of a 
“golden mean” between them is meaning- 
less. 

Some qualities of the theories reviewed here 
have considerable merit. For example, scholars 
of both schools are committed to an examina- 
tion of the institutional and ideological bases 
of foreign policy. The premise of linkages be- 
tween domestic and external policies is a rea- 
sonable working hypothesis, although it can 
hardly claim the status of an empirically-based 


“tron law” with which it is endowed by the 


writers under review. Nor can one quarrel with 
a multidisciplinary perspective on the study. of 
foreign policy, integrating rather than com- 
partmentalizing political, economic, military, 
and other facets of external relations. But this 
too can be pushed to absurd lengths, as it is 
when foreign policy is reduced by definition to 
the external: manifestation of economic impera- 
tives. 

A comprehensive critical assessment of the 
theories and research under consideration 
_ would extend this essay into a book, or even a 
series of books. This conclusion is therefore 
limited to a consideration of two points on 
which the radical right and left explanations 
geem especially vulnerable. First, both theories 
appear to be essentially nonfalsifiable. That is, 
they are- used by their proponents in a way 


that any data, even those that appear quite. 


inconsistent with the theory, are interpreted as 
supporting evidence. Second, there are some 
methodological problems as well, difficulties 
_ that seem to be of a fundamental rather than 
trivial nature. 

At the core of the radical right analysis of 
contemporary politics is a set of assumptions 
about international communism and its im- 
placable drive to world power. The nature of 
that movement, according to the authors we 
have considered, can be discovered by the 
theory of “protracted conflict,” which postu- 
lates a multifaceted, long- -Tange war against the 
Free World, as set forth in the writings of 
Marx, Lenin, and others.. There is, of course, 


no denying the importance of Marxist-Leninist | 


- writings. Nor need one question those aspects 


of that doctrine singled out for special em- 


phasis by these authors: the tactics of pushing 
forward, retreating or zig-zagging, depending 
on the situation; the arcane language of Marxist 
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. dialectics (“Aesopian language”); and the im- 


portance of a messianic belief in the Marxist 
New Jerusalem. Specialists on Marxist-Leninism 
of almost all political persuasions would prob- 
ably accord each of these points a prominent 
place... 

The difficulty arises in their use by the “pro- 
tracted conflict”: school, Virtually any Soviet. 
policy or action is deemed consistent with the 
theory. Put somewhat differently, it is hard to 
see what evidence would be required to raise 
serious doubts about the protracted war frame- 
work. Thus, when the Soviets threaten Berlin, - 
invade Finland, Hungary or Czechoslovakia, or 
provide logistical support for the North Korean 


invasion of South Korea, one can quite prop- 


erly cite these as evidence of Soviet aggres- 
siveness. On the other hand, Soviet participa- 
tion in international negotiation on some issue 
or another, trade with the West, or other nor- 
mal forms of diplomatic intercourse are also 
cited as evidence in support of the theory.” 
These actions are interpreted as a temporary 
period of cooperation and consolidation (“the 
zig-zag” theory) before the next phase of 
aggression, or as an indication that because the 
more naked forms of aggression may create too 
many risks at that point in time, the Soviets 
are switching emphasis to other instruments in 
their kit-bag of ‘aggressive tools. The on is 
irrefutable. 

Consider a more specific example, the ve- 
hement opposition by the radical right to the 
1963 Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. A key reason 
was that either the terms of the treaty favored 
the Soviets, or else they planned to cheat on 
its terms. Why? Because otherwise the Soviets 
wouldn’t have been foolish enough to sign it. 
And how do we know that? Because the So- 
viets are unalterably committed to victory over 
the Free World, and they would certainly not. 
agree to an undertaking that might hamper 
achievement of.that goal. Q.E.D. In short, we 
have a circular argument which always returns 
to a set of axioms of how Communists must, 
by definition, behave. 

The difficulty, then, is not that the protracted 
conflict school takes a dim view of Soviet goals, 
strategy, and tactics. Only the most committed 
apologist for the Soviet regime could fail to 
agree on many of these points. The real prob- 

"To be more precise, the radical right tends to 
argue that no activity undertaken by Communist na- 
tions can be considéred “normal,” owing to the nature 
of Communist ideology and practice. This line of reason- 
ing underlies the radical right argument against policies 
that contain any n of détente. See, for example, 


Strausz-Hupé et al., Protracted Conflict; p. 119. - 
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lem is that the protracted conflict theory does 
not appear capable,of falsification. 

What evidence would be required to cast 
doubt on some core elements of the theory? 
Probably nothing short of a series of Soviet or 
Chinese actions that would be unprecedented 
in the history of great power diplomacy—for 
example, unilateral disarmament, followed by 
invitations to inspectors for verification of the 
facts. It is not clear that even such utterly 
implausible actions would suffice to convince 
all those on the radical right. It is predictable 
that at least some of the following interpre- 
tations and prescriptions would be offered: 
this is a sign that the Soviet system was too 
weak to support a large arms budget, hence the 
action reflects a change of tactics rather than 
of fundamental goals; this is a trick to make us 
drop our guard; or, this is a spectacular op- 
portunity to end the Communist menace once 
and for all. In any case, there will always be 
trouble spots somewhere in the world that can 
be attributed to Communist machinations. Pos- 
sony’s analysis of events (and a spectacular 
nonevent, a “gigantic tricontinental people’s 
war’) in 1965 demonstrates the ease with 
which one may do so.®7 

Radical left theory/epistemology is equally 
vulnerable on the point of non-falsifiability. 
Starting from Marxist or neo-Marxist theoreti- 
cal bases, analysts of this school argue that the 
imperatives of capitalist institutions constitute 
a necessary and sufficient explanation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The search for markets 
and cheap raw materials are the international 


manifestations of the implacable drive for 


profit. No one would argue that a capitalist or 
mixed economy can operate without markets, 
raw materials, and profits (are these considera- 
tions any less important for state-owned en- 
terprises?). But when it can be shown that an 
external undertaking has little relationship to 
markets or raw materials, and when it is un- 
deniably clear that it is generating massive 
deficits rather than profits—the war in Vietnam 
is a prime example-——then the radical argument 
takes another tack. In these circumstances, it 
is argued, the capitalist ruling class is willing 
to accept a loss in the short run to protect the 
integrity of the empire (presumably pursuing 
a domino-theory line of reasoning), and there- 
fore, profits, for the long run. How do we know 
this? Because capitalists are by definition driven 
by the profit motive and because the ruling elite 
acts on the basis of rational calculation. Hence, 
the seemingly uncharacteristic policy undertak- 


"1 Possony, “Mao’s Strategic Initiative,” p. 181. 
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ing is actually an integral part of a longer run 
plan.®8 Q.E.D. 

The treatment of American policy on colonial- 
ism is especially instructive. How does one ex- 
plain imperialist America’s policies when they 
seem to support nationalist movements against 
colonialism? The United States allegedly eased 
the British out of the Middle East in order to 
gain control of the oil resources there. But 
how does this square with the consistent sup- 
port Washington has given Israel, a negligible 
factor in the oil industry and the common 
enemy of virtually all petroleum-exporting na- 
tions in the area, since 1948? By asserting (but 
not taking the trouble to demonstrate) that 
Washington has skillfully maintained a tension- 
ridden status quo in the area by alternating 
support for the Arab nations and Israel. That 
this answer bypasses many inconvenient ques- 
tions is apparently no source of embarrassment. 
Other cases are simply passed off by neglect. 
Beyond a single brief paragraph charging that 
Washington sought to push the British out of 
India in order to gain a privileged position for 
itself,°® the issue of Indian independence is 
neglected. Not even a paragraph is devoted to 
the question of Indonesian independence and 
American policy toward Dutch colonialism. 
Admittedly a single book cannot cover all 
events in full detail, but the omissions are 
startling in a work that purports to be so con- 
cerned with problems of imperialism. The rule 
of inference appears to be: If Washington op- 
poses colonialism, it is because of a selfish 
desire to replace European imperialism with an 
American variety; if it does not, it is evidence 
of the linkage between capitalism and colonial- 
ism or neocolonialism. 

It is also interesting to speculate on possible 
explanations for American failure to take ac- 
tion against expropriations of utilities or major 
oil and mining firms in Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
Libya and other countries. It is clear that the 
same line of reasoning could apply. Sophisti- 
cated capitalists are taking a longer-run view 
of their interests, or they are altering tactics 
to maintain and extend the empire by other 
than direct means. How do we know this? Be- 
cause this is how, by their nature, capitalists 
must operate, and there are no competing 
factions whose interests might be reflected by 
those who make American foreign policy. 
Again, it is very difficult to imagine the types 


"For further development of this point, see Tucker, 
The Radical Left and American Foreign Policy, pp. 
75-82. 

* Kolko and Kolko, pp. 76, 427. 
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of policies that would cause the radical left 
analysts to question and perhaps discard the 
theory of capitalist imperialism. Thus, what its 
advocates would claim as a major virtue of the 
theory—that it is able to encompass and inte- 
grate all foreign policy behavior into a coher- 
ent pattern—must be regarded by less pas- 
sionately committed observers as a fatal flaw. 
A theory that is impervious to apparently con- 
tradictory evidence and is, therefore, incapable 
of falsification simply fails to meet a basic 
requirement of explanation. 

Buttressing my doubts about the radical 
theorists are some of their methodological 
practices.1°° One of the standard works of New 
Left revisionism, Gar Alperovitz’s Atomic Di- 
plomacy, purports to show that atomic bombs 
were used in 1945, not to defeat a collapsing 
Japan, but to threaten the Soviet Union with 
a display of American military superiority, 
It has recently been demonstrated, however, 
that Atomic Diplomacy is marred by such ques- 
tionable uses of quotations (e.g. ellipses to 
alter meanings, quotations out of context, etc.) 
as to cast serious doubt on the merits of the 
entire book.1°2 Other works also make heavy 
use of quotations, but the methods and criteria 
of selection are scarcely systematic or even 
visible. There is no indication, for example, of 
what quotations are not used.1°3 Nor is much 
attention given to the context in which policy 
pronouncements are made. Kolko, for example, 
repeatedly quotes statements assuring congres- 
sional committees that American aid and trade 
policies are intended to serve the vital interests 
of the United States.1°* This should scarcely 

1% In order to explore these problems in some detail, 
my comment will focus on just a few works, with 
special attention to those of the most prolific writer on 
recent American diplomacy, Gabriel Kolko. 

Two historians have criticized their New Left col- 
leagues for being methodologically “reactionary.” 
Unger, pp. 1241, 1262-63; and David Hackett Fischer, 
Historians’ Fallacies; Toward a Logte of Historical 
Thought (New York: Harper and Row, 1970), p. 314. 
The former suggests that leftist hostility toward more 
systemic research methods such as quantification may 
arise from a fear that “the figures will not bear them 
out.” Unger, p. 1241. For an analysis of other method- 
ological deficiencies, see Ole R. Holsti, “The Abuse 
of Statistics: Examples from Studies of American Pub- 
lic Policy” (Center for Advanced Study in The Be- 
havioral Sciences: Mimeo, 1972). 

81 Gar Alperovitz, Atomic Diplomacy: Hiroshima 
and Potsdam: The Use of the Atomic Bomb and 
American Confrontation with Soviet Power (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1965). 

w Robert James Maddox, “Atomic Diplomacy: A 
Study in Creative Writing,” Journal of American His- 
tory, 59 (March, 1973), 925-934, 

w Consult Tucker, pp. 60-61, for a further discus- 
sion of this point. 

iM Kolko, Roots, p. 65 and elsewhere. 
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occasion surprise or outrage, except by the 
naive or by those who are preparing an in- 
dictment. It would be astonishing indeed, if 
not practically suicidal, for an American Sec- 
retary of State to inform the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that a foreign aid bill was 
intended to serve only humanitarian ends, per- 
haps even to the detriment of national inter- 
ests. To assure skeptical congressmen that aid 
and trade programs contribute to American 
goals is one of the rhetorical rituals in which 
every Secretary of State must engage annually, 
especially when foreign aid allocations include 
funds for Communist nations such as Yugo- 
slavia, or for persistent critics of American 
society and diplomacy——for example, India. In 
any case, were assertions of pristine humani- 
tarianism unalloyed by statements of national 
interest, their authors would surely be open to 
legitimate criticism on the grounds of hy- 
pocracy. 

Consider one other example. Henry Wallace 
is quoted in 1946 as stating, “. . . we conceive 
our primary function... to be to represent 
the United States’ trade interests. . . .”+°° This 
is offered as evidence of a monolithic capitalist 
ideology in Washington. In fact, because Wal- 
lace was Secretary of Commerce at the time 
his assertion was the functional equivalent of 
a union leader paying homage to the working 
man on Labor Day. It might support an indict- 
ment for banality, but not much else. 

When events that do not quite fit the theory 
are encountered, there is a disturbing tendeacy 
to explain them away. Kolko’s analysis of 
events in Poland during World War II pro- 
vides some interesting examples, The massacre 
of some 10,000 Polish officers in the Katyn 
Forest is dismissed as peripheral to the Polish 
question and its impact on relations between 
the Allies. Even if the Soviets were guilty, 
certain “larger facts” must be considered. Brit- 
ish and American intransigence, along with the 
xenophobia of the London Poles, purportedly 
would have made Poland a source of Soviet- 
American tensions whether or not the massacre 


108 Kolko and Kolko, p. 23. Ellipses in the original. 
Two of my favorite examples are statements attributed 
to James F. Byrnes and William L. Clayton, respec- 
tively: “Our international policies and our domestic. 
policies are inseparable ... ;' and “let us admit right | 
off that our objective [in foreign economic policy] has 
as its background the needs and interests of the people 
of the United States.” Kolko and Kolko, p. 21. What. 
is most telling about these exampies is not that they | 
have been shamelessly torn out of the context of, 
Byrnes’ and Clayton’s statements, but that a historian 
could seriously attribute any significance to such mean- 
ingless clichés. 
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had taken place.t°® The Soviet decision to halt 
its advancing armies on the outskirts of War- 
saw while the Nazis wiped out the Polish 
uprising in that city is also explained away— 
it was the fatigue of the Russian troops and 
the foolish plans of the Poles that permitted 
the Nazis to eliminate a significant part of the 
non-Communist Polish elite.1°? Although the 
questions are hypothetical ones that radical 
historians have not been forced to confront, it 
seems not wholly unfair to wonder whether 
comparable actions, had they been undertaken 
by British or American troops, would have been 
treated with similar solicitude. Had the Western 
allies slaughtered several thousand Communist 
leaders of the French underground, would the 
matter have been dismissed as quite irrelevant 
to post-war relations with Moscow? Had the 
Anglo-American offensive in 1944 been stopped 
at precisely the moment that would have per- 
mitted the Nazis to wipe out the entire Com- 
munist leadership in France, would the fatigue 
of advancing armies have been accepted as a 
satisfactory explanation? Or would there have 
been a temptation to cite such events as 
further evidence -of wartime machinations by 
the forces of capitalism? 

For a more detailed examination of some 
logical and methodological difficulties we can 
focus on one of the most recent revisionist his- 
tories by Kolko and Kolko.1°8 A few of the 
more glaring problems have already been dis- 
cussed; for example, that of an allegedly mono- 
lithic elite in which the president had to manu- 
facture or magnify international crises in order 
to gain congressional support for his policies. 

Consistency in judging events or adducing 
motives is not a virtue of this work. One need 
not be an apologist for the authoritarian Rhee 
government in Seoul to question the treatment 


1% Kolko, Politics, pp. 104-106. By his wording 
Kolko suggests that perhaps the Soviets were not 
guilty. British documents released on July 4, 1972 re- 
veal that during the war London had excellent evi- 
dence that the massacre was perpetrated by the Rus- 
sians rather than the Nazis. For the sake of Allied 
unity, the British covered up the facts at the time. The 
number of Poles killed varies according to the source. 
Kolko reports the figure as 10,000. 

1% Kolko, Politics, pp. 115-119. It may seem unfair 
to attach too much importance to these examples, but 
the Polish question was important to the development 
of Anglo-American relations with the U.S.S.R. Britain 
had entered World War II in honor of its commitment 
to support Poland against a Nazi attack, and the 
Polish community in the United States is not a neg- 
ligible political factor. 

More generally, these examples might seem to raise 
questions about the quality of historiography in the 
entire study. 

1% Kolko and Kolko. 
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of the Korean War. “The North Korean army 
moved across the 38th parallel about 4:00 A.M. 
on June 25, but one must not make too much 
of this as a causal fact. . . .”2°° The “real 
questions,” it turns out, are of a different 
order; “most important,” for example, was the 
ability of the North Korean armies to advance 
rapidly into the South, allegedly owing to a 
plan by Syngman Rhee to gain American mili- 
tary support. But the subsequent movement of 
South Korean, American, and other United 
Nations forces into the North is a different 
matter. Whereas the North Koreans wished to 
unite with the South along democratic lines (ex- 
cluding only Rhee’s clique), the latter planned 
to establish a unified police state.17° 

American policy on postwar reconstruction 
provides another example. Hostile intentions 
were adduced from Washington’s failure to 
grant certain loans to the Soviet Union. But 
a $400 million credit, granted six months after 
the end of the war in Europe, is attributed in 
part to cupidity rather than generosity; the 
United States did not want to be saddled with 
useless Lend Lease materials.1™ 

The treatment of Soviet policy making also 
reveals some difficulties. After asserting that 
“general theories of the motives of Soviet con- 
duct . . . are still contrived,”?42 the Kolkos 
consistently argue from a general theory of 
their own, often preceding major conclusions 
with such phrases as “It is safe to say that... .” 
That theory postulates a cautious, conservative, 
and highly pragmatic Russian leadership, con- 
cerned with little more than security in Europe 
and reconstruction of industry and morale at 
home. A coup bringing the Communists to 
power in Czechoslovakia might seem to call 
into question the theory of Soviet conservatism, 
as might repression of the East German work- 
ers’ uprising in 1953, Not so. After homage is 
paid to legitimate Soviet concerns about its se- 
curity, a large part of the responsibility for 
both Soviet actions is shifted to Washington.1!3 


1 Ibid., p. 578. 

10 fhbid., pp. 575, 599. 

u Ibid., p. 39. On the role of American aid to 
Russia, compare Thomas G, Patterson, “The Abortive 
American Loan to Russia and the Origins of the Cold 
War, 1943-1946,” Journal of American History, 56 
(June, 1969), 70-92; and George C. Herring, Jr. 
“Lend-Lease to Russia and the Origins of the Cold 
War, 1944-1945." Journal of American History, 56 
(June, 1969), 93-114. 

12 Kolko and Kolko, p. 55. 

14 7bid., pp. 397-398, 692. Nor did the Soviets or 
Czech’ Communists engage in any untoward activities 
against the other political parties: “For the Soviet 
Union, the Czech bourgeois parties conveniently com- 
mitted political suicide.” Needless to say, Jan Masaryk’s 
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In other respects also the treatment of Rus- 
sian leadership varies to meet the needs of the 
Kolkos’ theory. The Soviets are absolved from 
complicity in the Korean invasion because the 
Kremlin realized that an international crisis 
would merely help Truman mobilize Congress. 
That is, Stalin and his colleagues acted on an 
allegedly accurate and sophisticated apprecia- 
tion of American politics. Yet elsewhere the 
Kremlin leadership is portrayed as naive and 
uninformed about America for believing in the 
existence of powerful “restraints staying the 
imperialists’ hands.”2*4 

An important deficiency in this work is that 
the rules of evidence appear to change when- 
ever convenient. Americans are chided for “a 
myopia which took the Jacobin rhetoric of the 
Western European Communist parties at its 
face value.”"45 Yet the same authors are not 
reticent about accepting as authoritative the 
rhetoric of Soviet “peace offensives” as well as 
some of the least sophisticated assertions of 
midwestern bankers or business magazines.11® 
And, if the data become too troublesome, there 
are other expedients for sustaining a theory in 
its virginal state—for example, disregarding the 
evidence. Views expressed by John Foster 
Dulles, including those put forth as a private 
citizen, are accepted as authoritative when they 
sustain a particular line of reasoning. But Dulles 
also espoused some positions that scarcely sup- 
port the thesis of a monolithic American elite. 
In War or Peace, a widely-read book written 
within months of the Communist victory in 
China, Dulles argued for recognition of the 
new Mao regime. That fact is conveniently 
overlooked, even in a discussion of the alleged- 
ly uniform stand taken by American leaders 
on the China issue." If Dulles’s view were 
important on some issues—-a quite reasonable 
premise—why not on others? No explanation is 
offered. 

Methodological practices of the radical right 
are no less suspect. In countless treatises these 


death is also attributed to suicide. Kolko and Kolko, 
pp. 396, 398. 

On rare occasions the Kolkos seem to criticize the 
domestic policies of Communist nations as “autocratic 
and exploitive’; but even this criticism is tempered: 
“One cannot accuse the Communist of betraying the 
working- class, for such policies and priorities were 
perfectly consistent with bolshevik ideology.” Kolko 
and Kolko, p. 401. One might use a similar line of 
reasoning to excuse Hitler. Liquidation of Jews and 
the invasion of Russia were perfectly consistent with 
Nazi ideology. 

™ Kolko and Kolko, pp. 585, 670. 

18 Thid., p. 35. 

U6 Thid., pp. 35, 490. 

UT Ibid., p. 560. 
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writers explain that the Soviets are skilled 
psychological warriors who will use any lie that 
might prove useful to demoralize the enemy— 
not only in propaganda barrages, but going to 
the extent of deliberately falsifying economic 
data to mislead the West.148 Yet when a Soviet 
broadcast claims that Mao Tse-tung had killed 
26.4 million Chinese during the period 1949~ 
1965, it is accepted uncritically as prime evi- 
dence of a reign of terror in China. “° No 
doubt Mao’s bloody purges have taken a vast 
number of lives—-perhaps the figure of 26.4 
million is accurate—but we are not even told 
why, on this occasion the Soviets are presumed 
to be telling the truth rather than engaging in 
psychological warfare against the Mao regime. 
This is but one example of what might gen- 
erously be called “careless” scholarship. Mis- 
leading use of statistics, argumenta ad homi- 
nem,??? and other methodological aberrations 
also abound in this literature. 

Not the least methodological deficiency of 
the radical] literature is the loose employment of 
terminology to bootleg biases into the discus- 
sion and to set the terms of debate. “Totali- 
tarianism,” “imperialism,” “repression,” ‘“fas- 
cism,” and the like are used as a matter of 
course to describe the enemy or its allies. Con- 
sider the metamorphosis of the term “im- 
perialism,” a classic case of Humpty-Dumpty’s 
answer to Alice’s query about elastic words. 
The first step is to assert that imperialism need 
not entail occupation or formal control; in- 
formal influence may be exercised through eco- 
nomic power. Fair enough. Next, virtually any 
international economic undertaking is equated 
with imperialism. This too is fair if it is dem- 
onstrated empirically that the activities in ques- 
tion ‘are causally linked to their putative con- 
sequences, and if the concept is then applied 
uniformly to the activities of all nations. Final- 
ly, the term is used as if all of its components 
were present in all situations. Whether or not 
occupation and formal control exist in a given 
situation, the term is applied as if they did— 
but only to the activities of the enemy. By the 
time the process is complete, the Point Four 
program or American investment in Canada 

US Strausz-Hupé et al., Protracted Conflict, p. 72. 
This school places great emphasis on Soviet use of 
Pavlov and Freud to create psychological disturbances 
in the West. Strausz-Hupé et al, p. 23, and the Ap- 
pendix. 

aa “The Chinese Communist Cauldron,” 

. 792. 

P 0 The Evans book is a classic in tbe art of ad 
hominem reasoning. On the radical left, the Goff- 
Locker analysis of the Dominican intervention is equally 


dependent on “evidence” adduced by this method; see 
especially p. 281. 
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are ‘indistinguishable from the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia.!21 

Finally, events are often described in terms 
that bias the subsequent discussion., For ex- 
ample, the North Korean invasion of South 
Korea is labeled as a “civil war.”!2* Had Bonn 
invaded East Germany with the help of British 
or American military supplies, would the term 
“civil war” be equally acceptable to the same 
authors? 

Given such manifest difficulties, what future 
have these theories? Even critics of the radical 
explanations sometimes claim that they serve 
as a useful counterbalance to more conventional 
theories of international politics.123 But the 
premise that the truth must lie somewhere in 
between is likely to be valid only at a very 
superficial level. Anyone who did not already 
appreciate the fact might learn from the radical 
right that Soviet foreign policy has not always 
been a benign international influence, or that 
Communist totalitarianism bears little resem- 
blance to an egalitarian utopia. Radical left 
writings are a useful reminder that in matters 
of foreign affairs the United States is scarcely 
the innocent babe-in-the-woods sometimes cele- 
brated by the Babbitts, elementary civics texts, 
and even in some of the standard works on the 
cold war. At a` more fundamental level, how- 
ever, the contributions of radical explanations 
for either explanatory or normative theories are 
open to question. Certainly there are deficien- 
cies in conventional scholarship on foreign 
policy or international politics, and in the im- 
plicit or explicit theoretical premises on which 
they are based, Each critic will come up with 
his preferred list, but some frequently cited 
ones include: nationalistic or ideological biases, 
insufficient theoretical rigor, invisible criteria 
of evidence or inference, inappropriate or in- 
adequate methodologies, and false criteria of 
relevance in selecting research problems. Are 
these the kinds of deficiencies that are likely 
to be remedied by adopting, wholly or in part, 
the Manichean vision of political life that is so 
pervasive in the radical explanations? By in- 
corporating theories that are irrefutable, owing 
less to their power and elegance than to their 
elasticity? By confronting data with method- 
ologies that are rarely visible, much less repro- 


1 John W. Rollins, “The Anti-Imperialist and 
Twentieth Century American Foreign Policy,” Studies 
on the Left, 3 (No. 1, 1962), 22; and Resnick. See 
also, Thomas J. McCormick, “Commentaries,” Studies 
on the Left, 3 (No. 1, 1962), pp. 28-33. 

™ Resnick; and Kolko and Kolko, p. 570. 

14 See, for example, Hans J. Morgenthau’s review of 
Kolko, Politics of War, in New York Review of Books, 
July 10, 1969, p. 10 ff. 
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ducible, and.that seem more useful for main- 
taining the pristine purity of preferred theories 
than for confronting all of the evidence in a 
relatively even-handed manner? 

Irrespective of the answers to these questions, 
it seems a safe prediction that the radical 
theories will continue to have a following. They 
are likely to be abandoned by few of their 
staunchest proponents; true believers do not 
readily give in to heresies, especially when their 
paradigms can be shaped at will into an im- 
pregnable defense against any evidence that 
might call them into question. History can be 
molded into more than a single pattern; those 
who would reconstruct the past to meet present 
ideological commitments will not find it hard 
to do so, especially when they shun the rigorous 
methodologies that might require them to con- 
front a wider range of evidence than merely that 
which supports their brief. No less important 
is the absence of archival materials relating to 
the foreign policies of the Soviet Union and 
China. This void in the record of post-1945 
diplomatic history greatly facilitates the task of 
the radical right and left. It permits those of 
the right to portray Soviet leadership and policy 
making as a monolithic conspiracy against the 
non-Communist world.1*4 Radicals of the left, 
not having to confront primary evidence about 
Chinese or Soviet foreign policy, have greater. 
latitude in assuming that any distasteful event 
bears a “made in Washington” label. 

Nor can one deny certain appeals that will 
ensure these explanations some following. Some 
will continue to find them attractive because 
they provide a ready-made set of normative 
principles, as well as sustenance for the hope 
that “if we can just do X, we shall be on the 
threshold of a new and happier era of history.” 
Moreover, they promise order, clarity, and 
comprehensiveness at precisely the time when 
many other students of international politics 
have concluded that the search for an all- 
encompassing paradigm is at present prema- 
ture—that empirical and theoretical efforts are 
perhaps better directed toward forming middle- 
range “islands of theory” that may subse- 
quently be linked.1*5 

14 The absence of archival materials has not, how- 
ever, prevented most American Sovietologists from 
moving toward much more sophisticated models of 
Soviet politics. See, for example, William Welsh, Amer- 
ican Images of Soviet Foreign Policy (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1971). For a skillful and imagi- 
native effort to reconstruct the Soviet foreign policy 
process, see Allison. 

15 For a further development of this point, see K. J. 
Holsti, “Retreat from Utopia: International Relations 


Theory, 1945-1970," Canadian Journal of Political 
Science, 4 (June, 1971), 165-177; and Charles A. 
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© Yet however much radical explanations are 
likely to remain in vogue, history has a way 
of mocking those who would attempt to define 
it as a struggle between the legions of virtue 
and the forces of darkness. A few very recent 
events suggest a similar fate for those we have 
considered. Richard Nixon is perhaps the only 
American president who has, at times, seemed 
to accept some premises of the protracted con- 
flict school. So it is surely a delightful irony of 
history that Nixon has staked his political fu- 
ture and his, place in history on the détente 
so feared and abhorred by the radical sight. 
The president’s opponent in the 1972 election 
was asking precisely some of the questions 

about American foreign policy that Kolko and 


McClelland, “On the Fourth Wave: Past and Future 
in the Study of International Systems,” in The Analysis 
of International Politics, ed. James N. Rosenau, Vin- 
cent Davis, and Maurice East TO York: Free Press, 
1972), pp. 15-40. . 
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others have claimed lie outside the bounds per- 
mitted by the monolithic American establish- 
ment. All the while; Chinese officials are re 
ported to have expressed concern that the post: 
Vietnam American withdrawal from Asia wil 
leave a dangerous power vacuum which’ the 
Kremlin may exploit. to China’s disadvantage. 
and that cutbacks of troops in Europe may 
permit the Soviets to deploy more of their mili- 
tary strength on the Chinese frontier. One 
could go on for pages citing events that will 
require considerable ingenuity and increasingly 
transparent sophistry to fit into the theories -we 
have been considering. This is not to argue thai 
history is best viewed as merely a sequence of 
random events that defy understanding. ‘It is 
only to suggest that those seeking explanation 
or prescriptive guidelines rather than indict- 
ment will find little of value in the remarkably 
similar theories of the radical right and. radical 
left. l 
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The first scholarly codifier of political data 
was Aristotle, who classified the constitutions of 
the ancient Greek world. By ironic coinci- 
dence he tutored a princeling named Alexander 
who shortly reduced his teacher’s findings to the 
status of historical knowledge, by the expedi- 
ent of dissolving and reforming all political 
entities within reach of his armies. The em- 
pire of Alexander the Great succumbed to a 
grievous lack of political institutionalization; 
but before it did the conqueror founded a city 
in his name wherein flourished a school, also in 
his name, which was thought to be the greatest 
of the ancient world. The Alexandrian school 
was famed for its scholars’ accomplishments in 
gathering and systematizing vast quantities of 
information about the nature and ways of men, 
beasts, and the Jands and seas wherein they 


dwelled. Little of that knowledge survived. The ~ 


libraries of Alexandria were destroyed, partly 
by Julius Caesar’s armies, later and more 
thoroughly by Christians who feared the cor- 
rupting influences of pagan thought. But no 
matter now, because the spirit of the Alex- 
andrians is alive and flourishing in American 
social science. 


Comparing the Handbooks 


One of the more striking developments in 
political science during the past twelve years 
has been the compilation of large bodies of 
systematically recorded information which re- 


flect, and are designed to further, the research 


* Cross-Polity Time-Series Data. Assembied by 
Arthur S. Banks. (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT 
Press, 1971. Pp. xxiv, 300. $30.00.) 
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Donald G. Morrison, Robert C. Mitchell, John 
N. Paden, Hugh M. Stevenson, and others. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1972. Pp. xxvii, 483. 
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The Wages of War, 1815—1965: A Statistical Hand- 
book. By J. David Singer and Melvin Small. 
(New York: John Wiley, 1972. Pp. xii, 419. 
$15.95.) 

World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators, 
2nd ed. by Charles Lewis Taylor, Michael C. 
Hudson, and others. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. Pp. xiv, 443. $15.00.) 


interests of scholars in comparative politics and 
international relations. The publication of four 
handbooks summarizing new collections of 
“politimetric” data in the past two years pro- 
vides an occasion for a preliminary assess- 
ment.! The focus of these volumes, and this re- 
view, is on macropolitical data: systematic in- 
formation, usually but not always in quantified 
form, on properties and interactions of politi- 
cal entities. Most of the variables in these com- 
pilations refer to nations, some to subnational 
groups, war, or the international system. 
The handbooks have various features in 
common. Lest there be any initial misunder- 
standing, none are designed primarily as refer- 
ences of the Political Handbook of the World 
or United Nations Yearbook genre, which 
serve mainly to provide current information on 
specific countries. Nor are they part of the 
effort to develop measures of the national so- 
cial and political “product” for domestic policy 
purposes, though some of their contents con- 
tribute to that objective. The politimetric hand- 
books are concerned with presenting com- 
parable data on theoretically useful variables 
for purposes of generating descriptive generali- 
zations and hypothesis testing. That they also 
serve as repositories of case-specific information 
for the more casual user is only a side pay- 
ment. A second common trait is their self- 
conscious concern for data quality control. The 
data are almost always compiled or coded from 
secondary sources, which gives rise to anxieties 
about accuracy and comparability. The com- 
pilers respond by resorting to cross-checking 
against multiple sources, double coding, and 
sometimes defensive codicils. A third common 


i Several other major collections of macropolitical 
information have been the subject of various research 
articles and monographs but have not been published 
in their entirety. The variables of R. J. Rummel’s “Di- 
mensionality of Nations’ (DON) project are similar 
to those of the World Handbook II. They are de- 
scribed and analyzed, but not tabled, in R. J. Rummel, 
The Dimensions of Nations (Beverly Hills: Sage Pub- 
lications, 1972). Two other important data collections 
are Kenneth Janda's “Comparative Political Parties 
Project” archives at Northwestern University and Wil- 
liam Flanigan and Edwin Fogelman’s archive of time- 
series data on the properties of democratic states from 
1800 to 1960, at the University of Minnesota. 
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Table 1. Types of Indicators in the Data Handbooks 

















Cross-Sectional Data Longitudinal Data 
World Hand- Black Cross- Wages 
book, 2nd ed. Africa Polity of War 
No. of Indicators:* 114 169 102 168! 
Percentages by Type ^ 
Political 38% 40% 36% 99% 
Structures 16 12 11 5 
Processes -8 7 12 s= 
Economy 8 18 5 pn 
Conflict 6 3 9 94 
Sociocultural 26% 35% 26% == 
Subgroup characteristics 6 12 = 
Education, literacy 11 14 11 
Communications, language 8 7 15 
Other 2 3 1 
Economic 22% 24% 25% — 
Productivity, consumption 18 18 
Other 4 4 8 
Demographic and Ecological 12% 9% 13% 1% 
Other 3% — eam 
Other Traits of Indicators, Percentages 
Denote intrasocietal distribu- 
tion of properties 13% 13% 10% —— 
Denote intersocietal relations 17% 24% 7% 92% 
Provide time-dependent 
comparisons® 18% 21% 100% 67% 
Summarize coded information? 24% 25% 30% 99% 


* My count of number of indicators does not necessarily agree with number of tables or variables claimed 
in the handbooks; I counted each differently-weighted version of every indicator for the purpose of this com- 
parison. Percentages add to more than 100 because a few indicators are classified under two different major 


headings 


b Variables include properties of the international system, wars, and nations. l 
e “Cross-sectional” indicators of rates of change across five years or more, plus indicators on which at least 


two time-points are given, five or more years apart. 


d Indicators constructed by scholars using data obtained by documentary content analysis or judgmental 
coding techniques.-Most of these were developed by the compilers of the handbooks; a few were taken from the 


litefature. 


against multiple sources, double coding, and 
sometimes defensive codicils. A third common 
feature of the handbooks is their “institution- 
alized” origin. Each is the product of a rela- 
tively large-scale (for political science) re- 
search project or center, and each reflects the 
collaborative efforts of a number of scholars, 
as many as eight per volume. All were sub- 
stantially funded, either by private foundations 
(Black Africa), government agencies (World 
Handbook and Cross-Polity), or both (Wages 
of War). Only cross-national survey research 
projects consume more research resources in 
political science than these studies. And paral- 
leling the published data of these volumes are 
banks of additional data and documentation, 


plus computer tapes and codebooks through 
which full data sets are made available to 
other researchers.2 So much for the basics; 
what of the products? 

The kinds of indicators presented in these 
books are analyzed in the accompanying table. 
Explicitly “political” variables are most nu- 
merous, but only slightly more so than socio- 
cultural ones. The more familiar aggregate data 
indicators of population characteristics and 
economic productivity comprise about a third 
of their contents, with the exception of Wages 


? The data sets for all of the four handbooks re- 
viewed here are available, with relevant documentation, 
from the Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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of War. These comparisons are misleading ‘in 
one important respect, though. The central con- 
cern of all these handbooks is political, and the 
research effort given to constructing the po- 
litical indicators well outweighs the investment 
in the nonpolitical ones. Note, in the bottom 
part of the table, that one-fourth or more of 
the indicators in each handbook are based on 
coded information. These include counts of 
conflict events and diplomatic representatives; 
measures of the severity, magnitude and inten- 
sity of war; indices of political party size and 
fractionalization; categorization of properties of 
legislatures and executives; and measures of 
intrasocietal cultural diversity. With the ex- 
ception of the last, which are especially nu- 
merous in Black Africa, almost all these re- 
searcher-generated indicators denote variables 
which are central to political analysis. The se- 
lection of nonpolitical variables, moreover, is 
either implicitly or explicitly guided by pre- 
vailing professional notions about the kinds of 
nonpolitical variables worth treating as inde- 
pendent or control variables when studying the 
political. There is some data opportunism, such 
as the reporting in Black Africa of 23 educa- 
tion indices, and in Cross-Polity of 15 internal 
communications series, mainly because—one 
suspects—'‘the data were there.” But on the 
whole these books are designed primarily to 
provide reliable data for the analysis of “politi- 
cal” questions, and only incidentally do they 
indulge in or contribute to data fetishism. 


World Handbook II. The second edition of the 
World Handbook is substantially different from 
and in many respects better than its predecessor 
published in 1964. Political entities included 
number 136, about the same as the first edi- 
tion, but the missing-data component is reduced 
to 15 per cent. Some social and economic in- 
dices which proved of marginal utility to po- 
litical researchers were dropped and a good 
many more added. The new indicators are of 
three types. External relations of countries re- 
ceive much more attention, including measures 
of diplomatic representation and membership 
in international organization, foreign aid, and 
the extent of trade dominance by a single 
foreign partner. Distributional properties of 
systems are somewhat better represented, for 
example, in new indices of ethnic and lin- 
guistic fractionalization, party fractionalization, 
and a new Gini index of sectoral income dis- 
tribution. - l 
The most substantial departure is a spate of 
new political indices. The compilers have 
broken the self-imposed “aggregate data” con- 
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straints of the first edition and report a large 
set of indicators constructed from coded data. 
Some are simple, such as the age of national 
institutions and judgments about electoral ir- 
regularity. The single greatest addition of this 
sort is the inclusion of ten measures of “‘politi- 
cal protest and executive change,” each re- 
ported annually for 20 years, 1948 to 1967, 
and each based on painstaking coding of mul- 
tiple sources. Three of the indicators are counts 
of “civil strife” events: demonstrations, riots, 
and armed attacks. One conflict property is in- 
cluded, “deaths from domestic violence.” Four 
other indices signify numbers of executive 
changes of various sorts. The two most innova- 
tive indicators denote numbers of government 
sanctions and external interventions. The data 
are displayed in tables and also in time-series 
graphs, one for each of 136 political entities. 
The discussion and documentation of the 


_ variables in the new World Handbook is ex- 


ceptionally good. A careful rationale is of- 
fered for almost every indicator, showing how 
each is related to prevailing conceptual inter- 
ests in political science, describing how each 
was constructed, and suggesting its uses and 
limitations. The reliability (accuracy and com- 
parability) of each indicator is carefully evalu- 
ated, and some are listed with accompanying 
error or bias estimates for each datum. Sources 
are specified for every indicator but one, and 
are exceedingly numerous. The effort is all the 
more impressive when it is realized that the 
published data and documentation represent 
only the top of an iceberg, with the bulk of 
the iceberg available on call from the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research. 
Consider the 10 political protest and change 
indicators: there are 8 additional indicators 
available, plus codebooks, plus a magnetic-tape 
file summarizing each of the 57,268 journalistic 
reports from which all 18 event indicators were 
constructed. The authors have exercised one 
noteworthy restraint, however. Unlike the first 
edition of the World Handbook, this one re- 
ports almost no analyses. The authors’ objec- 
tive here “is to make certain kinds of data 
readily available and interpretable to persons 
(including ourselves) with hypotheses to test.” 
They have succeeded admirably. 


Black Africa. This is a strikingly handsome 
volume whose contents are as distinctive. and 
substantial as its graphs, maps, and typography. 
It differs considerably from the preceding hand- 
book, and not only in having an area focus. 
One distinctive feature is that it is organized 
around a substantive issue, namely the prob- 
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lems of national integration and political sta- 
bility in 32 independent states of black Africa. 
Hence its indicators and other information are 
chosen with conceptual considerations in mind: 
they signify aspects or possible correlates of 
stability and integration. It is also more self- 
consciously interdisciplinary, because of its sub- 
ject and because its senior authors include an 
economist and a sociologist as well as two 
political scientists. And more than the other 
handbooks, it ‘is a compendium of current 
scholarly knowledge about and research ap- 
proaches-to comparative study of its subject. 
Like the World Handbook H, it includes ex- 
tensive discussion and documentation of its 
indicators, though its coverage of the reliability 
of specific indices is less than one might wish. 
Unlike any other handbook evaluated here, it 
devotes nearly half its length to 32 country 
profiles. Each includes a discussion of ethnic 
and language patterns; characteristics of cities; 
a description of the changing strengths and 
status of each political party; analyses of the 
ethnicity of cabinet members at two points in 
time; a summary description of internal conflict 
events; and a substantial country bibliography. 
The final section of the book comprises sev- 
eral excellent essays on political integration and 
the methodological problems of comparative 
analysis which are worth serious attention by 
the comparativist, irrespective of his interest in 
Africa. 

Quantitative indicators of the characteristics 
of African states are notoriously limited and 
unreliable. They are also criticized by some 
Africans for reflecting the academic and power 
interests of non-Africans more than of Afri- 
cans. The number and nature of indicators in 
Black Africa afford some real revelations on 
both counts. The data are plentiful, the indi- 
cators are often innovative by comparison with 
those in the other handbooks, and many of 
them seem to the non-Africanist reviewer to 
get at African essences in a way that more 
universal indicators fail to do. The latter gen- 
eralizations apply especially to the 25 indicators 
of cultural and ethnic pluralism. These include 
measures of the numerosity, relative similarity, 
and preponderance of languages, for example. 
It comes as a surprise to find that in 22 African 
countries, with 73 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of independent black Africa, half or more 
of the population speaks the dominant vernacu- 
lar language; and that 88 per cent of Africans 
live in countries where the largest language 
serves as a lingua franca. Linguistic diversity, 
yes, but not to the extent of paralyzing in- 
comprehensibility. Other indicators reflect ad- 
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herence not only to Christian and Islamic sects 
but to the independent African churches. Per- 
haps the most interesting indices, and certainly 
the most difficult to construct, tap the degree 
of within-country variation in the cultural 
characteristics of its ethnic groups. Ethnic 
groups were identified, then coded from the 
anthropological literature on traits such as eco- 
nomic structure, basis of social stratification, 
family organization, and authority patterns. 
From these data seven sets of indicators were 
constructed, signifying the “typical” cultural 
characteristics of each country’s ethnic groups 
and the extent of deviation therefrom. Indi- 
cators of pluralism are not immediately politi- 
cal, but it is the consensus of most Africans 
and Africanists that they have great impact on 
the political. Black Africa also reports many 
by-now-familiar political indicators, for ex- 
ample of government finance; characteristics of 
legislatures and cabinets; numbers of political 
parties from independence to 1969, and num- 
bers banned; size of military and internal se- 
curity forces; and indices of political insta- 
bility based on event counts of the kinds used 
in the World Handbook II. Special attention is 
given to measures of interstate relations, in- 
cluding trade, aid, and diplomatic indicators of 
the kinds reported in the World Handbook, and 
also a few novel ones, such as the number of 
multinational corporations active in each Afri- 
can country. 

One of the few limiting features of Black 
Africa is an almost complete lack of pre- 
independence data, except for that on educa- 
tion. Partly this reflects a relative paucity of 
data, but also it is a consequence of the au- 
thors’ decision to focus on post-independence 
conditions and trends. With this single excep- 
tion—the lack of historical depth—Black Africa 
provides a model well worth emulating for 
other regions. It also makes for pointed specu- 
lation about why ‘specialists on other regions 
have failed to codify and consolidate more of 
their information.’ 


Cross-Polity Time-Series Data. This is both the 
most comprehensive and most deficient of the 
four new handbooks. It comprises annual series 
on 102 indicators for some 150 nominally dif- 
ferent independent states, spanning up to 152 
years. Its greatest virtue is its longitudinal 

7 One other such handbook was published after this 
review essay was prepared: Ellen Mickiewicz, ed., 
Handbook of Soviet Social Sclence Data (Riverside, 
N.J.: The Free Press, 1973). Its objectives and con- 
tents are similar to those of the handbooks under re- 
view here but it relies almost solely on data from 
official sources. 
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coverage, but that coverage varies greatly 
among indicators, Area, total and urban popu- 
lation, and coded political characteristics are 
provided for all independent countries, where 
available, 1815 through 1966. Political econ- 
omy, trade, education, and communications 
variables are-tabled, depending on availability, 
from 1860 to 1966. Series on productivity, mass 
media, conflict events, and political party char- 
acteristics are the most shallow, 1946 to 1966 
at maximum, The numbers of cases decrease 
sharply as one moves back in time, partly be- 
cause of the smaller number of nation-states in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries, but equally 
because of the lack of any data for most coun- 
tries outside the Atlantic basin. These com- 
parisons suggest how great is the attenuation 
of cases: “Type of regime” is a four-category 
nominal scale, “civilian,” “military-civilian,” 
“military,” “other”; numbers of countries coded 
in 1820 = 32, 1900 = 49, 1966 = 127. For 
government revenues, converted to U.S. dol- 
lars, representative numbers of cases are 39 in 
1867 and 109 in 1966. These are data enough 
for. many analyses, but complete cross-sections 
of cases will not be comparable over time. 

The handbook is deficient in ways that- de- 
tract from what is otherwise a noteworthy ac- 
complishment. Its aggregate-data indicators are 
mostly conventional rather than theory-relevant 
ones, and its coded variables make only gross 
discriminations, vide the above “regime-type” 
categories, or the rating of legislatures as 
“effective/ partly effective/largely ineffective.” 
Almost none of its indicators are weighted ex- 
cept by population, or combined so as better 
to approximate conceptual variables. For post- 
1860 data, the handbook relies substantially on 
a single annual source, Statesman’s Yearbook, 
whose reliability is often questionable even in 
recent editions. All these characteristics can 
be rationalized, with some justification, on 
grounds of the paucity of sources for histori- 
cal time-series data. What is less justifiable is 
the failure to discuss other sources-—_though the 
introduction suggests that others were evaluated 
and sometimes used. Indeed, the handbook 
makes far too brief reference to sources, coding 
procedures, or questions of reliability and com- 
parability. By comparison with the other hand- 
books, this one is badly underdocumented and 
all too uncritical of its contents, 

The deficiencies of the Cross-Polity hand- 
book are due partly to the fact that it was pre- 
pared by a smaller staff working with much 
less financial support than the other handbooks. 
Its data are being revised and documented by 
Professor Banks, which leads one to hope that 
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a second edition will be as much better com- 
pared with the first as is World Handbook II 
compared with its predecessor. 


The Wages of War, 1816—1965. This handbook 
has a narrower focus than the other three, pro- 
vides exceptionally detailed information on its 
subject, and incorporates much descriptive 
analysis. It is the first book-length publication 
of J. David Singer’s “Correlates of War” proj- 
ect,. whose dimensions should be generally fa- 
miliar to all numerically minded political scien- 
tists on the basis of a dozen or more published 
articles which have reported on its procedures 
and results. The central purpose of the book is 
to report reliable, precisely defined measures of 
the propérties of war in the international sys- 
tem between 1816 and 1965. It should prove 
useful, even for the cognoscenti, to summarize 
the basic distinctions made among types of 
nations, and wars, because it is these distinc- 
tions which guide the aggregation of data. 
First, four system levels are distinguished, each 
of which is a subset of the preceding: 


1) The international system comprises all 
political entities with populations of 
10,000+-. 

2) The interstate system comprises sovereign 
political entities with 500,000+ popula- 
tions which had diplomatic recognition 
from two major powers. 

3) The central system, 1816-1919, com- 
prises nations which were “active and in- 
fluential in European-centered diplo- 
macy” (p. 22). 

4) The major power system includes only 
the world powers, five to eight in num- 
ber. 


The nations in sets (2), (3), and (4) are 
listed in the book with a detailed description 
of the procedures by which they were identi- 
fied. Second, two kinds of wars are identified: 


1) Intrasystemic wars are those with total 
battle deaths of 1000 or more which in- 
volve two or more members of the inter- 
state system; there were 50 such wars. 

2) Extra-systemic wars—colonial, imperial, 
and internationalized civil wars—are 
those which involve only one member of 
the interstate system. They are analyzed 
only if that state experienced 1000+ 
battle deaths per year during the war; 

there were 43 such wars. 


The first of three kinds of indicators made 
from this information treats wars as units of 
analysis. Historical sources were used to esti- 
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mate the beginning and end of each war, its 
participants and the dates of their involvement, 
and the battle deaths suffered by each. The 
basic measures constructed from this informa- 
tion, by war and by participating nation, are 
(a) war duration in months, (b) magnitude in 
nation months, (c) battle deaths per nation 
month, (d) battle deaths per million popula- 
tion, and (e) battle deaths per 1000 pre-war 
armed forces. The authors compare their in- 
formation with that obtained in three other 
studies of the properties of war: those of Lewis 
F. Richardson, Pitirim A. Sorokin, and Quincy 
Wright.* The Singer and Small data are prima 
facie superior for those wars that they have 
studied; the inclusion rules are precise, and re- 
ported’ the sources are numerous, and also 
reported; and the data, and indicators, are 
more detailed. 

The second set of indicators, and analyses, 
uses the same basic information on wars to 
assess over time the variation of war in the 
international system. Here the interstate sys- 
‘tem, or some part of it, is the unit of analysis. 
Annual indicators report “amounts” of war 
underway at each system level, using most of 
the measures identified above. Three kinds of 
descriptive questions are thoroughly explored 
through these data. One is whether there has 
been any long-run trend in the amount—num- 
ber, magnitude, severity—-of international war, 
and the answer is clearly “no”: no trends up- 
ward or downward. There is, however, some 
evidence for periodicity: the amount of war 
over the past 150 years peaks every 20 years 
or so. The third question is whether there is 
seasonal or monthly variation in national de- 
cisions to enter, or leave, wars. The only sig- 
nificant observation to emerge from 18 relevant 
tables is that April and October are the cruelest 
months. 

The last set of indicators and analyses 
focuses on the war experiences of nations and 
regions. The five nations with the greatest num- 
ber of months of international war prove to be 
France, England, Turkey, Spain, and Russia; 
these nations, along with Germany, China, and 
Japan, have also suffered the greatest war cas- 
ualties. The United States has an average rank 
of 12th on various “war experience” indicators. 
The last analytic chapter examines some of the 
contingencies of winning and losing. The vic- 


4Lewis F. Richardson, Statistics of Deadly Quarrels. 
(Pittsburgh: Boxwood Press, 1960) Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol, 3: Fluctuations of 
Soctal Relationships, War and Revolution (New York: 
American Book Co., 1937) and Quincy Wright, 4 
Study of War, rey. ed. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1965). 
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tors suffered fewer casualties, on the average, 
than the vanquished, but there are too many 
exceptions to support a law-like generalization: 
in 14 of 49 interstate wars, the internationally 
recognized “winners” suffered more severely 
than the nominal losers. There is no clear 
threshold of relative casualty levels beyond 
which wars are terminated.. Belligerency does 
tend to succeed, though: war initiators won 71 
per cent of the interstate wars which had un- 
ambiguous outcomes. l 

If one accepts the value of assessing and 
comparing war properties—-most political sci- 
entists surely do, some diplomatic historians 
may not—then this book offers virtually no 
grounds for criticism. Its information has been 
gathered and reported with painstaking atten- 
tion to historical nuance and to scientific re- 
producibility. By the same token it is a cautious 
book, in the sense that it reports few judg- 
mental indicators: the principal ones are those 
which use judgments about central and major 
power status, and winning/losing. There also 
may be quibbles about some of the guidelines 
used, either in general or as applied to spe- 
cific cases, but the decision rules are so ex- 
plicit that critics can determine quite exactly 
how different rules would affect the data and 
the analyses. The only criticism offered here is 
directed at the analyses: they are exhaustive 
when applied to different levels of the interna- 
tional system, to different war properties, and 
to different types of war, yet few test for dif- 
ferences in system properties or war from one 
period to another. So we seldom learn whether 
or not the descriptive generalizations offered 
are time-bound. We are given every means for 
finding out, though, and that is accomplishment 
enough for one book. 


Some Critical Issues 


The four books under review here represent 
the “second generation” of politimetric data 
handbooks. They succeed by half a generation 
their predecessors, the first edition of the World 
Handbook and Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. 
Textor’s A Cross-Polity Survey.” These two 
seminal volumes attracted much critical atten- 
tion, and their compilers made public confes- 
sion——not least in the works themselves—about 
their inadequacies.* So it is fair to ask how 


ë Bruce M. Russett, Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Karl 
W. Deutsch, Harold D. Lasswell, and others, World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1964); Arthur S. Banks 
and Robert B. Textor, A Cross-Polity Survey (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1963). 

‘A “review of reviews” is to be found in Charles 
L. Taylor, “Further Problems: A Consideration of 
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well the inadequacies have been met, and 
whether others remain to be remedied. 

Some of the early criticism focused on 
fundamental paradigmatic issues. In their purest 
form, criticisms that nations or wars are in- 
herently incomparable or that numeric data on 
them cannot be used for theoretically interest- 
ing purposes are unanswerable, The issues are 
real enough; but if the neo-Alexandrians had 
taken them wholly to heart, they would have 


switched straightway to case studies or to some’ 


other “honest labor’—which they quite evi- 
dently have not done. We also need not take 
seriously at this date the critics who rejected 
the aggregate data approach because they asso- 
ciated the use of numeric information with 
atheoretical modes of research such as factor 
analytic description or unguided searches 
through correlation matrices for significance. 
We now have enough examples of serious 
hypothesis-testing using comparative data, and 
sufficient intimations of the possibility of full- 
fledged econometric-type theories of political 
phenomena, to be assured that data handbooks 
are not Trojan horses concealing mindless em- 
piricists who will steal out to murder theorists 
while they muse. The only likely fatalities are 
some of their theories. 

One thrust of criticism was the relative lack 
of what one reviewer called “teleological form” 
to the selection of indicators. The essence of 
the objection was, Why these indicators and 
not others? and Do we not risk letting our con- 
ceptual interests be dictated by the availability 
of hard data? A rather convincing answer is 
provided by these handbooks. Two—Black 
Africa and Wages of War—are organized 
around specific conceptual and substantive in- 
terests which dictated the search for data and 
the construction of new indicators. In both in- 
stances, comparative indices were constructed 
from nonguantitative, historical and anthropo- 
logical sources which have seldom if ever been 
thought of as sources of systematic data. The 
World Handbook was purged of measures 
which proved irrelevant to current theoretical 
interests, and the compilers of this and the 
Cross-Polity handbooks invested much effort 
in developing new aggregate and coded indi- 
cators to meet their perceptions of changing 
Other Views, with a bibliography of reviews of the 
World Handbook,” in Aggregate Data Analysts: Politi- 
cal and Social Indicators in Cross-National Research, 
C. L. Taylor, ed. (Paris and The Hague: Mouton, for 
the International Social Science Council, 1968.) Self- 
conscious theoretical and critical discussions of many is- 
sues underlying the first edition of the World Hand- 
book also are presented in Richard L. Merritt and 
Stein Rokkan, eds., Comparing Nations (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1966). ; 
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theoretical interests in the discipline. Considera- 
tion of the last decade’s quantitative studies in 
international and comparative politics suggests 
that the availability of the early handbook data 
has had some influence on our substantive in- 
terests, but that much the greater influence has 
been the other way: the development of interest 
in new kinds of variables has time and again 
inspired large-scale and innovative efforts to 
devise new measures. 

Another critical theme was the predomi- 
nance of nation-level measures in the early 
handbooks and the relative paucity of informa- 
tion on political entities at other levels of 
analysis. The international system indicators of 
the Wages of War show what can be done at 
that level. There are also indicators of the 
properties of subnational groups, including new 
measures of the relative size and fractionaliza- 
tion of cultural and religious groups, and po- 
litical parties. But there are no indicators yet 
of economic class characteristics, or of the 
properties of subnational political units, and 
very few indicators of the distribution of values. 
There is one new measure of the equality of in- 
come distribution in the World Handbook H, 
and an old one of the equality of land distribu- 
tion; Black Africa indexes the ethnic represen- 
tativeness of cabinets. But with these exceptions, 
inequality within nations is not treated. 

The problem is not lack of data or sugges- 
tive indices, either. For example, the kind of 
power distribution index reported in Black 
Africa, which is based on ethnic representation 
in cabinets, could readily be applied to re- 
gional and communal-group representation in 
cabinets and legislatures of other nations. There 
are published indices of the size and identity 
of social groups subject to systematic discrim- 
ination, and of the size of trade unions.” Con- 
ventional aggregate data are available for a 
number of countries on the regional allocation 
of government expenditures, educational enroll- 
ments, internal security forces, and health and 
welfare services; many useful distributional 
properties could be indexed thereby. The prob- 
lem has been a relative lack of investment in 
the measurement of inequalities within nations, 
and one hopes that the next generation of data 
handbooks will help remedy it. 

A third critical issue was the lack of longi- 
tudinal data in the early handbooks, and the 
consequent reinforcement of cross-sectional re- 


Ted Gurr, New Error-Compensated Measures for 
Comparing Nations: Some Correlates of Civil Violence 
(Princeton: Center of International Studies, Princeton 
University, Research Monograph No. 25, 1966), pp. 
67-110. 
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search designs. The difficulties of describing 
processes and making casual inferences from 
cross-sectional data are too widely known to 
bear repeating here. All of the new handbooks 
provide much better data for time-dependent 
comparisons than their predecessors did. Two 
of them, Cross-Polity and Wages of War, are 
primarily concerned with presenting time-series 
data, and the World Handbook II provides con- 
flict and political change data in 20-year depth. 
World Handbook IT and Black Africa also 
provide a fair number of indices recorded at 
two or three different time-points. So ample 
data are now available for time-series analysis 
and for cross-lagged panel comparisons, both 
of which should and will be used increasingly 
to test assertions that thus far have been as- 
sessed only or mainly in cross-sectional com- 
parisons, Indeed the compilers of these hand- 
books have already begun to do so.§ 

A fourth kind of criticism was aimed at the 
reliability of national data, especially their 
“notorious imprecision.” There are two kinds 
of answers to this question embedded in the 
new handbooks. One is the increased reliance 
of the handbook compilers on data of their 
own making. The use of increasingly precise 
coding instructions, multiple sources, and 
coding reliability checks all contribute to a 
sense that (a) the indices constructed from 
coded data are reasonably accurate, and (b) 
the nature and extent of their error, or inde- 
terminancy, is approximately known. The sec- 
ond is the inclusion of source information and 
estimates of error and bias for aggregate-data 
indicators, all of which helps the user decide 
whether and how his results might be biased 


by possible error. The World Handbook and . 


Wages of War are especially helpful in this re- 
gard; Cross-Polity is least so. There is also a 
third rejoinder to the criticism, to the effect 
that what is “notoriously imprecise” at the mi- 
crolevel often makes little difference in macro- 
political comparison. The error or imprecision 
in those indicators that can be checked almost 
always entails small to moderate percentages, 
not very large ones; and the kinds of inferences 


* Representative published studies which examine 
temporal variations using data from these handbooks 
are Arthur S. Banks, “Correlates of Democratic Per- 
formance,” Comparative Politics, 4 (January 1972), 
217-230; Michael C. Hudson, Conditions of Political 
Violence and Instability: A Preliminary Test of Three 
Hypotheses (Beverly Hills: Sage Professional Papers in 
Comparative Politics, 01-005, 1970); and J. David 
Singer and Melvin Small, “Alliance Aggregation and 
the Onset of War 1815-1945,” in Quantitative Inter- 
national Politics: Insights and Evidence, ed. J. D. 
Singer, (New York: The Free Press, 1968), pp. 247- 
286. 
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drawn in quantitative macropolitics are not 
likely to be affected by anything less than gross 
and systematic error. That in itself says some- 
thing about the nature of macropolitical com- 
parisons, and scholars who are concerned with 
absolutely precise description and subtle dis- 
tinctions tend therefore to reject gross nation- 
level comparisons out of hand. But this is an 
issue of paradigmatic dispute, not a criticism 
which the handbooks can be asked to address 
more carefully than the best of them al- 
ready do. 

Another theme of early criticism was whether 
nations of vastly different size, wealth, com- 
plexity, culture, and autonomy are conceptually 
equivalent units of analysis and, similarly, 
whether nominally similar properties such as 
“voting turnout” and “number of protest dem- 
onstrations” have similar significances from one 
country to another. The answer of the com- 
parativists is usually, “Yes, for our purposes,” 
and a telling methodological argument to this 
effect is offered in Black Africa, pp. 392-395. 
Moreover, the testing of hypotheses often is 
replicated for different, relatively homogenous 
clusters of nations, and for different eras, as a 
means of testing assumptions about conceptual 
equivalence. The argument is that if relation- 
ships between variables prove similar among 
different groups of nations, and in different 
time periods, then the relations can be more 
confidently regarded as universals. If not, then 
the differentiating conditions need theoretical 
specification. What the critic regards as a weak- 
ness in cross-national or international compari- 
son, the empirical comparativist uses as a 
means to specify theory more fully. 

My only serious criticisms of the new data 
handbooks thus far have been the lack, in one 
of them, of sufficient attention to reliability, 
and a more pervasive failure to develop indi- 
cators of within-nation differences, especially 
inequalities. Two others need closer attention. 
The first is conceptual and has to do with a 
common feature of all the new handbooks: the 
measurement of internal and external conflict. 

The procedures used to assess conflict for 
these handbooks have several innovative char- 
acteristics. Both World Handbook II and Black 
Africa report indices of government acts of 
suppression (sanctions and banning of parties, 
respectively) as well as anti-regime activities. 
All except Cross-Polity use multiple sources to 
increase the completeness of data. But there is 
a pervasive confusion between conflict events 
and conflict properties in all these handbooks 
except Wages of War. The essential research 
question is whether it is more appropriate to 
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measure the properties of conflict, such as its 
duration, intensity, scale, and impact, either 
in single events or at the national level; or to 
concentrate on the incidence of conflict, i.e., 
on the number of distinguishable events which 
occur. Most theoretical work on international 
and internal conflict, and much empirical work 
as well, has been concerned with conflict 
properties: What are the relative magnitudes 
of different wars? How do conflict intensities 
and “instability” compare among countries? 
It is evident that the compilers of the hand- 
books want to provide indicators to deal with 
such problems; but repeatedly—-and mistakenly, 
I think—-they treat counts of conflict events as 
though they were conflict properties. The na- 
ture of event counts makes this a dubious pro- 
cedure, for two reasons: first, the number of 
events is generally an artifact of reporters and 
reporting (counts are inherently unreliable), 
and second, most “events” have incommensu- 
rate properties (counts are invalid for the more 
common theoretical purposes). A ‘demonstra- 
tion,” for example, may involve 50 people or 
100,000, may last for an hour or for two days, 
and may be ignored by all but the participants 
or may precipitate a governmental crisis. An 
act of “intervention,” as treated in the World 
Handbook, may be a one-day sally across a 
border by ten armed guerrillas or an invasion 
by two army divisions. The authors of World 
Handbook lI are aware of the difficulties posed 
by their event counts. It also is true that some 
kinds of conflict events, like assassinations and 
coups d’état, are more closely equivalent than 
others. But only Wages of War follows the 
reasonable precedent set 35 years ago by Piti- 
rim Sorokin: to concentrate on assessing con- 
flict properties.° The World Handbook and 
Black Africa both report one such property— 
deaths reported in conflict events. Otherwise 
they resort to such unsatisfactory expedients 
as arbitrary weighting of events depending on 
their type (Black Africa) and counting riots 
which continue for more than one day as 
separate events (World Handbook II and, ap- 
parently, Cross-Polity). . 

Event counts are not only inherently un- 
reliable and incommensurate, but in most ap- 
plications they subvert the purpose of making 
valid comparisons of relative conflict levels 
among systems. Brazil, with some 70 million 
people, had 95 riots between 1948 and 1967; 
Portugal with 9 million had 36. Which had 
proportionally more turmoil? We cannot say 
muniess we know something about the relative 


° Sorokin, Soctal and Cultural Dynamics. 
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magnitudes of those riots. Conflict deaths pro- 
vide a more meaningful comparison: Brazil had 
2.0 conflict deaths per million population dur- 
ing the two decades, Portugal had 2.9, But 
unfortunately the handbook compilers report 
only an aggregate of deaths, not cross-classified 
by type of conflict event. This is not to imply 
that body counts are the best or only measur- 
able conflict properties. But they are the only 
ones reported in World Handbook and Black 
Africa. What some others might be are sug- 
gested by Wages of War: duration, number and 
identity of participants, magnitude, outcomes. 
The handbook compilers do not always recog- 
nize the difference between event counts and 
conflict properties, either. In Black Africa, sur- 
prise is expressed that its event counts, un- 
weighted for population, correlate only weakly 
with others’ population-weighted measures of 
conflict properties.?° 

A second ground for critical evaluation of 
the handbooks is whether and how they reflect 
statist and status quo tendencies within the 
political science guild, and in the larger politi- 
cal world, It would be absurd to criticize the 
handbooks as “statist” for including measures 
of governmental structures and performance, 
inasmuch as the state has always been the core 
subject of political inquiry. One still has the 
uneasy sense that the handbooks present mea- 
sures of system properties and processes that 
reflect mainly the “view from the top,” whether 
the “top” is in Washington or Lagos. There 
are two grounds for taking this issue seriously: 
the origin of some of the data included in the 
handbooks, and the evidence of what is not in 
them. 

Government agencies are the original sources 
of, or control the dissemination of, a sub- 
stantial part of the data in all the handbooks, 
including most demographic, economic, socio- 
cultural, and public expenditure measures. Gov- 
ernments also influence the interpretation and 


10 See pp. 125-126. 

u Such criticisms have been made especially pointedly 
by scholars with a Marxist perspective, for example, 
Robin Jenkins, Exploitation: The World Power Struc- 
ture and the Inequality of Nations (London: MacGib- 
bon and Kee, 1970). The criticism is directed against 
data with a governmental origin and against its aggre- 
gation at the national level. Nonetheless the Marxists 
use the data they criticize to support their own argu- 
ments about inequalities, as does Jenkins and also 
Pierre Jalée, The Pillage of the Third World (New. 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1968). Moreover, world- 
wide collections of aggregate political and social data 
also have been published by Marxist-oriented institu- 
tions, including a two-volume handbook issued in 1962 
by the Czechoslovakian Academy of Sciences (in 
Czech) and another published several years earlier by 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences (in German). 
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flow of news about internal and external con- 
flict. Some data cannot easily be distorted be- 
cause there are too many means of verifica- 
tion, e.g., as in foreign trade estimates, mem- 
bership in international organizations, and the 
occurrence of successful coups and revolutions. 
And there are few conceivable reasons for 
falsifying estimates of, say, urban population, 
or the size of the national assembly. But where 
opportunity and self-interest for manipulation 
of information are both present, data should 
be judged more skeptically than they now are. 
This is true especially of “development” indi- 
cators in the Third World, including education, 
health, productivity, and communications data; 
of governmental budget estimates in sensitive 
policy areas, especially military and social ser- 
vice categories; and of data about internal and 
external conflict, especially from countries in 
which the press is controlled. The handbook 
compilers maintain that they report the best 
cross-verified data available, and that they have 
little evidence of deliberate distortion of na- 
tional data. There is no reason to doubt the 
first claim; but as for the second, the com- 
pilers are seldom in a position to know. Neither 
are the users. The suggestion is not that we stop 
using the data because some may be fudged. 
The point is that data from governmental 
sources are not immaculately conceived, and we 
ought to stop acting as though they were.” 
The second issue, which is the handbooks’ 
collective errors of omission, seems to me both 
more serious and more susceptible to remedy 
than suspicions about unclean data. What is 
largely missing is the “view from the bottom” 
of the system, or even from the middle. We 
noted the relative lack of measures of subsys- 
tem properties, and especially the scarcity of 
inequality measures. There are aggregate mea- 
sures of the extent of education, availability of 
health services, and distribution of income, but 
nothing to suggest which groups or regions 


“u The World Handbook II includes a “press free- 
dom” index which might be used in comparative analy- 
, ses of data from government sources as a “control” 
variable—literally and statistically. It also could be 
used to evaluate the reliability of some kinds of mea- 
sures, and to weight others—e.g., the conflict indica- 
tors. R. J. Rummel, in Dimensions of Nations, has 
used a press censorship index to test for effects of 
biases in some of his analyses but his example has 
not been much acted upon or elaborated by others. 
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are at the short end of the stick, The measure- 
ment of system change is almost exclusively 
focused on the incidence of structural and elite 
changes, not on which groups lose or gain, 
nor on changes in what the political system 
does or to whom. The measurement of conflict 
and intervention has a bland anonymity: there 
is no attempt except in Wages of War to de- 
velop indices which suggest the identity, mo- 
tives, or relative statuses of parties to conflict. 
No doubt such information is difficult to com- 
pile and aggregate, but surely it is not absolute- 
ly intractable. The handbooks contain enough 
examples of ingenious indicator construction to 
suggest that lack of effort rather than sheer 
difficulty has been the culprit. Given the cur- 
rent interests of political scientists, we have 
every reason to ask and expect that more at- 
tention be given to such questions in the future. 

By the same token one cannot reasonably 
accuse the neo-Alexandrians of being subservi- 
ent to the interests of political and economic 
elites. They have, for example, been more 
diligent and even-handed in gathering infor- 
mation on international conflict and eco- 
nomic imperialism, political violence and re- 
pression, than any governmental agency. Their 
relative lack of attention to the seamy under- 
side of social life in the nations they study is 
more likely a reflection of the historical in- 
terests of the political science guild than a 
deliberate statist bias. Those interests have ex- 
panded greatly in the past few years, but the 
laborious nature of fact-gathering means that 
the neo-Alexandrians sometimes lag a few 
years behind current intellectual fashions. Their 
attempts to catch up will be risky. To the ex- 
tent that they succeed in indexing the nastier 
aspects of political and social systems, they risk 
constriction of their funds and access to do- 
mestic and foreign elites. To the extent that 
they fail, they will be attacked for irrelevance 
and worse by scholar-activists who are already 
profoundly suspicious of grand and numerical 
approaches to questions of political order, con- 
flict, and change. So the data archivists face 
much the same uncertainties as their- predeces- 
sors in ancient Alexandria: they are subject to 
the whims of Caesar and to the displeasure of 


‘the ideologists. Nonetheless they have already 


provided us with a vast treasury of codified 
political and social knowledge. 
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The Scientific Management of Society. By 
V. G. Afanasyev. (Moscow: Progress Pub- 
lishers, 1971. Pp. 285. $3.00.) 


V. G. Afanasyev has written an intriguing 
book about control, very much in the Russian 
sense of the term The book is interesting not 
only for its substantive content but also because 
of the political authority with which the man 
speaks. 

Academician Afanasyev, author of numerous 
books on cybernetic management and frequent 
contributor to Pravda, is one of those estab- 
lishment scientists we refer to so pejoratively 
in this country. This fact is extremely critical 
in dealing with The Scientific Management of 
Society, his latest work. It is critical because 
Afanasyev’s successes and failures in coming to 
grips with the managerial problems which con- 
front the Soviet state are very much the suc- 
cesses and failures of the regime at large. In 
this respect, any review of Afanasyev is ulti- 
mately a review of the present state of Soviet 
organizational thinking, a discipline which is 
struggling to reconcile the sacred tenets of 
Marxist-Leninist science, if science can ever be 
“sacred,” with the realities of the swiftly ap- 
proaching postindustrial era. 

Afanasyev’s analysis begins with the concept 
of an integral system. Society is viewed as an 
integral self-controlling system. Men are seen 
to be both the objects and subjects of control, 
controlled by the system yet capable of con- 
trolling the system. This control is most effec- 
tively exercised by the individual’s understand- 
ing the functioning of the system and thus 
being able to reshape the system itself. Histori- 
cal materialism, an understanding of the “ob- 
jective” laws of human development, is seen as 
the type of insight required of the conscious 
historical actor. “Conscious” action is distin- 
guished from “spontaneous” attempts at control 
by its relative success and dynamic character. 
The conceptual framework which the author 
manipulates so adroitly is obviously that of 
conventional Marxist analysis. Afanasyev uses 
this analytical machinery to criticize control 
procedures in capitalist society. 

These procedures are viewed as inadequate, 
essentially because of the structural character- 
istics of the system. Capitalist production rep- 
resents the triumph of spontaneity over con- 
sciousness, that is, a situation in which the 
spontaneous market mechanism triumphs over 


the “obvious” advantages of centralized plan- 
ning. 

An understanding of the “objective” laws of 
history allows socialist society to confront “.. . 
the complexity and diversity of social life...” 
with a more optimal form of control (p. 82). 
Socialist control is distinguished from capitalist 
control in several important respects. Accord- 
ing to Afanasyev it involves: elimination of the 
market mechanism by the Communist party 
and other conscious institutions, contro] di- 
rected toward the building of communism, and 
total rather than limited control of society. 
Only in the Socialist state do the object and 
subject of control merge in a social arrange- 
ment where the people themselves control and 
are controlled. 

It is in the service of this State that Afanas- 
yev would develop an integrated approach to 
the problems of scientific management. These 
problems are carefully identified as areas for 
additional study. They include: the precise ap- 
plication of Marxist-Leninist theory to the 
varied management experiences of the CPSU; 
examination of the structural-functional con- 
cept of society; a more exact interpretation of 
the relationship of subjective to objective fac- 
tors in administration; an analysis of individual 
problems confronting the Soviet state; a re- 
examination of the role of the subject of con- 
trol, that is, the party, the state, etc.; and an 
examination of the relationship of socialist so- 
ciety to its natural, and all too often hostile, 
environment. In coming to grips with this en- 
vironment Afanasyev’s analysis demonstrates its 
unique strengths and glaring weaknesses. 

The strength of this work is the author’s will- 
ingness to deal with information contrary to 
the argument he would like to make. Afanasyev 
questions the applicability of time worn Marx- 
ist concepts: is sensitive to qualitative-quantita- 
tive distinctions rather than preoccupied with 
the “inevitable” union of quality and quantity. 
He is prepared to confront the problem of over- 
centralization in dealing with democratic cen- 
tralism, and considers the uncontrollability of 
certain economic elements in a state where 
control is ostensibly complete. 

Like the more sterling of his counterparts in 
the West, Afanasyev is preoccupied with per- 
haps the most critical question confronting or- 
ganizational theorists today, that of developing 
meaningful criteria of optimality, ways that we 
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can critically evaluate the success or failure of 
a procedure. It is in struggling toward a theory 
of optimal control that he is handicapped by 
the conceptual baggage of Marxist-Leninist “sci- 
ence.” 

One cannot help but be suspicious of a “sci- 
ence” couched in the language of ascription, A 
science which is sacred, a science blessed by 
inflexible guardians of its great wisdom is less 
than blessed. Given his preconceived notions 
about the way the world must be, Afanasyev is 
prevented from confronting the realities of 
capitalist industrial success. One therefore re- 
gards with suspicion the staggeringly favor- 
able results he attributes to the socialist eco- 
nomic reform. Additional problems surround- 
ing the notion of an integral system include 
the standard arguments leveled at structural- 
functionalists, too complex to examine here. 

At the risk of being inferentially arrogant, 
it is safe to suggest that the problems and 
successes of The Scientific Management of So- 
ciety are very much those of Soviet decision 
makers. The uniquely interesting thing about 
The Scientific Management of Society is not 
so much what Afanasyev has to say about con- 
trol, but what his treatment of control says 
about Afanasyev and the society he represents. 

ARTHUR TRUEGER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Gifts and Poison: The Politics of Reputation. 
Edited by F. G. Bailey. (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1971. Pp. vii, 318. $9.50.) 

The topic of this book is micropolitics, espe- 
cially the micropolitics of equality, envy, and 
to a lesser extent honor in the specific Latin 
sense; all the studies, evidently, were conducted 
under a general program, planned by the edi- 
tor. The reports tell us, especially, how a rough 
equality is maintained and how innovations are 
resisted in a series of Italian, French, Austrian, 
and Spanish villages—all of them poised be- 
tween the threat of depopulation and the perils 
and possibilities of modernization. Essentially, 
the emphasis on tearing down anybody who 
sets himself up or apart leads functionally to 
some degree of social equality and hampers 
most proposals for innovation. At several 
points, the insight into envy as the great equal- 
izer provides us with insights of a sort which 
would do credit to Ibsen or Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (see especially Chapters 11 and 13). 
Any political scientist who has used Banfield’s 
The Moral Basis of a Backward Society will 
have to consult Bailey and his students to see 
how they extend and modify Banfield’s proposi- 
tions. 

The emphasis on “good fortune and skill in 
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cheating” as characteristic of upward social 
mobility may seem characteristic even of the 
U.S.A.—but reading the book as a whole, one 
gets a sense of a difference—on this point so 
great as to mean that the kind of social life is 
different. . 

At several places, inevitably the effect of the 
micropolitical pattern upon elective politics is 
traced (see particularly Chapters 3, 4, 12). The 
major omission in the book is a failure to tell 
us how broadly the approach may be appli- 
cable; substantively, my own reading, participa- 
tion in politics in several parts of the U.S.A., 
and community study in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts would lead me to query the validity of 
the findings for much of this country (and for 
some developed areas of Western Europe). The 
one section of North America to which I can 
make a direct translation is, significantly, the 
economically marginal, depressed “South Shore” 
part of Nova Scotia around Shelburne. I 
strongly suspect, too, that had the writers them- 
selves spelled out more clearly, as I wish they 
had, the implications of their historical per- 
spectives, it would have become more evident 
to the reader that the particular pattern of 
equality/envy found today may have been less 
characteristic of these same communities in the 
days before the railroad. However, very large 
parts of the world (e.g., many Arab communi- 
ties) may perhaps be analyzed in similar fash- 
ion. These caveats are important, simply be- 
cause the book will be read by people unac- 
customed to the tendency of anthropologists to 
restrict generalizations to the community under 
study, unless they so state. 

One of the major extensions or potential ex- 
tensions is the application of the sort of micro- 
political analysis here sketched to cabinets, 
congresses, committees, councils, and so on 
(although presumably the substantive findings 
might show that envy was far less important 


‘than something else in maintaining equality in 


any given case). The assertion is in itself plaus- 
ible; as a student of Congress and a participant 
in political campaigns myself, I believe it, but 
the text in no way adds to its credibility. It re- 
mains for these authors (or others) to study 
such bodies with these analytic “tools.” 

~ Lewis A. DEXTER 
Woodrow Wilson Center 
Smithsonian Institution 


Journey to America, By Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Translated by George Lawrence. Edited by 
J. P. Mayer. (New York: Anchor Books, 
1971. Pp. 424. $2.50, paper.) 

This book is a compilation—with revisions, 
corrections and explanatory notes—of all the 
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notebooks Tocqueville kept during his journey 
through the United States and Canada. They 
contain transcriptions of his many interviews 
as well as his immediate impressions and re- 
flections upon what he saw and heard. Apart 
from being fascinating reading, this volume has 
special value for both the student of Tocque- 
ville’s thought and the student of early nine- 
teenth-century America. The Tocqueville 
scholar will find it interesting that many of the 
themes developed in Democracy in America 
can be traced to their origins in these note- 
books. The editor has unfortunately been rather 
timid in his notes referring the reader to De- 
mocracy. Apart from his introduction, where 
he does give several interesting examples, the 
notes for the most part refer to George Wilson 
Pierson’s study, Tocqueville and Beaumont in 
America. To mention two among the many 
examples that could have been cited, there is 
an interview with Lieber (p. 43) which con- 
tains the germ of the chapter on political as- 
sociations in Democracy; there are also the in- 
terviews with Gray, senator from Massachu- 
setts, (p. 45) and Jaret. Sparks, famous editor 
and historian (pp. 47—48) which anticipate the 
opening pages of the chapter on the American 
system of townships. 

The student of early nineteenth-century 
America will find especially valuable the re- 
cording of the thoughts of Americans who had 
Mbeen asked by Tocqueville to explain them- 
selves and their country. As the interviews 
make abundantly clear, many Americans be- 
Wieved it to be a fact, which they were wit- 
aessing, that democracy entailed the disappear- 
ance of great men of political ability and that 
universal suffrage and frequent elections led to 
political instability. This, of course, was the 
seriod of Jacksonian democracy. It is particu- 
‘arly fascinating to read how they defined the 
underlying state of affairs which gave rise to 
American democracy and what they foresaw 
‘or the future. There are numerous discussions 
ibout the Negroes and the Indians, the eco- 
1omic effects of slavery, the advance of civili- 
‘ation and the future of these two races. Con- 
verning the Negroes, speculations run the 
zamut from the establishing of a black nation 
n some portion of the American territory (p. 
™7) to total annihilation of the black popula- 
mon (p. 60). 

Tocqueville’s descriptions of the American 
«cene present the reader with a panorama of 
Wiversity. “In nothing does America exemplify 

system of that uniformity that delights the 
muperficial and metaphysical minds of our age” 

p. 288). Contrasts are everywhere: between 
he sociopolitical life of the North and the 
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South; between the original states and the new 
states, and even more dramatically, the terri- 
tories; and finally between the “civilized”? land 
and the wilderness. Accentuating these con- 
trasts is the ever-present change which charac- 
terizes America, and the underlying restlessness 
of the American. Poinsett, former American 
ambassador to Mexico, says of the American: 
“It would seem that the habit of changing 
place, of turning things upside down, of cut- 
ting, of destroying, has become a necessity of 
his existence” (p. 82). Tocqueville found this 
to be true not only of the Americans who were 
engaged in “clearing the wilderness” but also 
of the economic life of Americans on the east- 
ern seaboard. He was very much taken by their 
risking what they had in hope of a better fu- 
ture, and their constant changing of occupa- 
tions. It is with astonishment that he says, 
“Men do not have habits here, and what they 
see under their eyes prevents them from form- 
ing any...” (p. 185). And yet, a balance is 
struck. The American does emerge from the 
pages of these notebooks. He is the man who 
“confidently takes charge of the future” (p. 
186). The interviews and his observations, 
seemingly of their own accord, converge to re- 
veal “the only bond that unites the different 
parts of this huge body. Interest” (p. 218). It 
is here that all the chaotic aspects of American 
democracy find their ordering principle. 

There are many interesting entries whose 
suggestive implications remain largely unex- 
plored in Democracy, For example, his discus- 
sion of the importance of roads and canals 
possesses a richness which is lost in the rather 
perfunctory treatment found in his later work. 
Such passages as the following did not survive 
the transition: “The road almost always comes 
before those whom it is intended to serve, but 
it encourages them to move; we have several 
times seen main roads opened up literally in 
the middle of the wilderness” (p. 286). What- 
ever intellectual breadth these notebooks may 
lack compared to Democracy they more than 
make up in ‘such synoptic and captivating 
images of a main road opened up in the middle 
of the wilderness. 

ALDO TASSI 
Loyola College, Baltimore 


Economic and Social Development: A Process 
of Social Learning. By Edgar S. Dunn, Jr. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. 
Pp. 327. $10.00.) 

Economist Dunn's objective is the develop- 
ment of a model of social and economic 
change. Dunn dismisses the utility of equilib- 
rium models for purposes of planning change 
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and presents the idea of a stochastic “creative 
learning” model. He claims. that only a learning 
system, in contrast to a machine system, can 
“invent a new mode of behavior independent 
of the influence of exogenous systems” (p. 30). 
Dr. Dunn argues that there is an enlightening 
analogy between the currently accepted theory 
of biological evolution and the process of crea- 
tive social learning as he understands it. 

Dunn has clearly reviewed a great deal of 
biological literature in preparation for this vol- 
ume but it is not clear that biological exposi- 
tion is especially useful to either the planner or 
the political scientist because it is used as an 
analogy to develop a speculative metaphor. The 
references to motivational states and collective 
strivings of evolving organisms are misleading. 
Phylogenetic adaptations to the environment 
are not individually motivated. Genetic varia- 
tions occur and are selected by the environ- 
ment in the sense that some survive to repro- 
duce themselves while others do not. This is 
not to argue that Dunn has misunderstood the 
process but rather that this exposition tends to 
be slightly teleological (p. 56). His statement 
that “phylogenesis leads to homogeneous be- 
havior of members of a species” (p. 86) is not 
set in sufficient context to be carefully evalu- 
ated. 

Dunn presents the biological analogy in the 
following form. “Phylogenesis operating as a 
learning system produces a learning subsystem 
-—the learning organism-—that operates at a 
different level and by more direct means” (p. 
76). Behavioral innovations which “promote a 
convergence between environment and social 
goals are reinforced” (p. 81). “Those ideas 
that generate maladaptive behavior (in the 
sense that they do not generate goal conver- 
gence) can be sifted from the idea pool with- 
out necessarily resulting in extinction of the 
biological organism” (p. 84). 

According to Dunn, normal social reorgani- 
zation and behavior change only involve modi- 
fication of “goals or criteria that are instru- 
mental to the fulfillment of primary system 
goals” (p. 140). Under extraordinary condi- 
tions, however, these primary system goals may 
not support behavior change deemed “essential” 
(p. 141). Then there may occur a shift in pri- 
mary goals or a major reorganization of the so- 
cial entity, which Dunn views as analogous to 
the kind of scientific paradigm shift discussed 
by T. S. Kuhn (The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1964). Using the phylogenetic analogy, Dunn 
views normal problem solving in terms of adap- 
tive specialization, and extraordinary problem 
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solving in terms of adaptive generalization (p. 
147). He claims that historically, major sys- 
tem reorganization (paradigm shift) may occur 
in two ways: first, through the cumulative ef- 
fect of normal endogenous system learning 
which undermines the “operating context” of 
the system; second, through exogenous environ- 
mental change so great that system survival is 
threatened (p. 214). He asserts that social sys- 
tems may be organized to promote major sys- 
tem reorganization and suggests that “higher 
order” values be used as guides in the evalua- 
tion of changes in social behavior (p. 175). 
These values are derived from his analysis of 
the evolutionary process and from selected psy- 
chological theories which emphasize “‘spontane- 
ity” as contrasted with need gratification. He 
sees the key to such system-based social reor- 
ganization to be system-embedded dialogic 
communication (p. 231) because he believes it 
is the medium of both experimental social sys- 
tem transformation (p. 231) and the fulfillment 
of the spontaneous growth motives he values. 

Finally, Dunn argues that his social learning 
metaphor is to become the new paradigm of 
the social sciences. It is explicitly value-laden 
(p. 242) and its goal is the enhancement of 
the process of human development (p. 244). 
Dunn’s derivation of human values from geneti- 
cally determined needs such as the need for 
oxygen illustrates a good deal of insight but 
probably could be improved with a more pre- 
cise definition of “values.” His goal of enhanc- 
ing human development sounds admirable but 
is conceptually fuzzy. The absence of precise 
definitions of terms also limits the persuasive- 
ness of other arguments. The discussion of 
“determined” systems suffers from this weak- 
ness. His argument that human behavior is not 
fully determined (p. 233) needs elaboration to 
make it clear. His statement that a stochastic 
process will not support “positive prediction” is 
ambiguous (pp. 70-72). 

Dunn’s statement that social science is self- 
analysis (p. 237) is not convincing. Social sci- 
entists can treat some realms of social behavior 
from an external vantage point. Dunn is cor- 
rect that the social scientist operates within the 
social system if he uses the broadest possible 
definition of “social system.” But the social sci- 
entist is not necessarily a part of a more nar- 
rowly defined social system under analysis. Iw 
is not clear that Dunn can prove his point by 
simple reference to the Heisenberg Principle 
(pp. 233, 267). The social scientist may be 
functionally exogenous to the system of be- 
havior under analysis. 

It is surprising that Dunn makes no ref. 
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erence to the work of Talcott‘ Parsons (e.g., 
The Social System, N.Y.: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1951) in his elaborate discussion of social 
systems and system boundaries. Although Par- 
sons is often viewed as emphasizing equilibrium 
while Dunn is centrally concerned with change, 
reference to Parsonian literature and particu- 
larly to the problems of levels of analysis would 
have been useful. The concept of individual 


socialization, for example, is usually viewed in 


terms of behavior maintenance at the social 
system level, but it can also be viewed as be- 
havior change at the individual level of analysis. 

Modeling social change as a machine system 
open to information is less compatible with 
Dunn's view of man than the “creative social 
learning” model he advocates. His anthropocen- 
tric model fails to adequately define creativity, 
the nature of exogenous vs. endogenous vari- 
ables, and “levels of analysis.” Courses in the 
methodology and philosophy of social science 
may use parts of this volume to illustrate these 
difficulties. 

Roy E. FELDMAN 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Politics as Symbolic Action: Mass Arousal and 
Quiescence. By Murray Edelman. (Chicago: 
Markham Publishing Co., 1971. Pp. 188. 
$3.95, paper.) 


Politics as Symbolic Action is a call to po- 
litical science to redirect its attention away 
from the formal actions of government and 
politics toward a concern with the forces that 
shape public perceptions, emotions, and be- 
haviors, which Edelman considers a good deal 
less stable and persistent than is commonly 
assumed, 


Either we ask how actions and developments-do or 
might change people’s beliefs and behaviors or we 
ask how people with postulated fixed perceptions 
and cognitions will behave or can be coerced or 
repressed. To direct one’s attention to one or the 
other questions is to predetermine both the forms 
of public policy that seem desirable and the kinds 
of empirical observations that seem pertinent to 
explanation and understanding (p. 173). 


Government and politics are less involved in 
carrying out the popular will than in shaping 
and determining it. While Edelman makes-an 
excellent case for the study of political sym- 
bolism, the case for Edelman’s own theoretical 
position is not particularly clear nor without its 
ambiguities. l 

To undertake what Edelman views as a 
necessary redirection in empirical research, he 
advises paying greater attention to “the work 
of the symbolic interactionists, the gestaltists, 
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and the phenomenologists, and the work of some 


novelists, film makers, and social critics” (p. 


173). We need to pay greater attention to the 
“deep structure” of political myth and ritual, 
and be less concerned with surface events. In 
suggesting how this might be done, Edelman 
develops or introduces a number of concepts 
which continue the theoretical directions he be- 
gan in The Symbolic Uses of Politics. Where 
his earlier study identifies the importance of 
symbols in politics, and in producing political 
quiescence, in particular, this book provides a 
far more elaborate discussion of symbol, myth, 
and ritual, and gives attention to the process of 
arousal as well as quiescence. In doing this 
Edelman introduces the concepts of ritualiza- 
tion and escalation as two alternative forms 
taken by political conflicts; the book develops 
these two processes in detail. 

In both ritualization and escalation, concrete 
events, interests, and anxieties are translated 
into socially-cued myths, which are general, 
abstract, and fundamentally not empirically ver- 
ifiable (although empirically identifiable). In 
the case of ritualization, the myths associated 
with prior events are not threatening and con- 
sequently evoke no anxiety and no action on 
the part of the public. On the contrary, the 
public is reassured that nothing is funda- 
mentally wrong, which permits groups involved 
in a conflict to work for tangible payoffs bene- 
fitting themselves. Escalation, in contrast, in- 
vokes myths, which rather than relieving an- 
xieties, translates them into action. Powerful 
myths, such as national interest, allow govern- 
ment or other political actors to transform am- 
biguous information into anxieties which re- 
quire action to alleviate them, A crucial politi- 
cal process is the development and restructur- 
ing of expectations, rather than working for 
their satisfaction. The study of political sym- 
bolism requires that greater attention be placed 
on the shaping of political cognition. It requires 
distinguishing between information and mean- 
ing. The former involves complexity and dis- 
order, while the latter is associated with order 
and structure and tied to selective perception, 
distortion and social structure. 

The overall organization of the book, even 
after several readings, is not particularly clear, 
and the turgid style makes for difficult reading. 
The two crucial concepts—escalation and ritual- 
ization—are not well clarified. Although escala- 
tion is said to produce the involvement of the 
mass public in political action, including urban 
violence, the chapter dealing most completely 
with escalation considers international relations 


in which escalations involve. governments and 
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the mass public generally acquiesces to the 
wishes of its government. Thus, the full thrust 
of Edelman’s arguments is ambiguous. 

One consistent theme not systematically de- 
veloped is Edelman’s criticism of survey re- 
search and other empirical methods associated 
with contemporary political. science which he 
says lead us to see individual perceptions as 
more fixed and stable than they actually are. 
Ironically, to support his position he cites arti- 
cles like Converse’s article on mass belief sys- 
tems, which are themselves based on survey 
data. While we need to be more aware of the 
categories social researchers impose on data, we 
must recognize that this is a more general prob- 
lem, not limited to the survey method. 

Edelman gives us a great deal more advice 
about what we ought to study empirically than 
indications of how we should do it. While he 
is clearly concerned with the development of 
empirically-based propositions, he does no sys- 
tematic hypothesis testing. Even more impor- 
tant, he shows no concern for how such hy- 
pothesis testing might be carried out, a consid- 
erable problem in the study of political sym- 
bolism. This omission is unfortunate because, 
despite all its faults, the book continues to de- 
velop a number of theoretically important, and 
often counterintuitive, ideas that would be well 
worth examining systematically. For example, 
the author hypothesizes that violence is more 
likely to occur in the absence of organization 
than in its presence; that beliefs which are 
held most unanimously in a polity are easier 
_to alter than those over which there is a di- 
vision; that public controversy helps partici- 
pants accept outcomes which deviate from their 
beliefs about the optimum policy; that crowds 
and violence generate leaders and not the re- 
verse; that ideology is a result, not a cause, of 
international conflicts; that behaviors lead to 
the development of perceptions which support 
them, rather than the opposite. 

Edelman’s work clearly has called the atten- 
tion of political scientists to the study of politi- 
cal symbolism. It is an important area, and its 
theoretical payoffs in understanding the linkage 
between public attitudes and elite behaviors are 
potentially very large. At the same time, my 
enthusiasm for Edelman’s redirection of our 
conceptual orientations is frustrated by his am- 
biguity on the one hand and by his uncon- 
cern with systematic examination of his hy- 
potheses on the other. Edelman’s major con- 
tribution, then, is in showing the value of the 
study of political symbolism, while leaving the 
task of further and more careful statement of 
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conceptual relationships and empirical research 
to others. 

i Marc Howarp Ross 
Bryn Mawr College 


Plato’s Phaedo, Plato’s Phaedrus, Plato’s Phile- 
bus (three volumes). Translated, with com- 
mentary, by R. Hackforth. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1972. Pp. 200, 
172, 143. $5.50 each.) l 
These are reissues of the late Prof. Hack- 

forth’s translations with introduction, notes and 

commentary. Each dialogue is broken up into 
numerous small sections which are prefaced or 
followed by the sometimes lengthy running 
commentary—an infelicitous arrangement. The 
commentary obtrudes, interrupts the dramatic 
flow, and distracts the reader from Plato’s 
words.. The editor would have been better ad- 
vised to have placed the entire commentary at 
the end of each dialogue, thus enabling the 
reader to confront Plato directly with his judg- 
ment as little pre-formed by others’ interpreta- 
tions or suppositions as possible. It is after the 
student has grappled. with Plato for himself 
that a commentary can be of benefit, providing 

a provocative counter or challenge to the stu- 

dent’s own interpretation, _ 

Prof. Hackforth’s reading of the Greek is 
competent. Although he has made use of 
Robin’s superior apparatus, he has wisely 
chosen to follow Burnet’s readings with but few 
exceptions. These rare deviations are often 
sound and usually justifiable. A discussion of 
the numerous questions that can be raised about 
Hackforth’s readings of the Phaedrus, and a 
critical comparison with other editions of that 
difficult text, will be found in W. J. Verdenius’s 
review article (Mnemosyne, 4th series, vol. 8, 
pp. 265-289). 

As a translator, Hackforth is moved by sen- 
sitivities Plato did not share and consequently 
bowdlerizes the text: he veils sexual imagery 
and joking, tones down. emotional terms of ad- 
dress, and mutes or simply omits cursing and 
blasphemy. Given the subject matter of these 
three dialogues, such “corrections” can be pe- 
culiarly misleading. But for the reader alerted 
to these changes, the translations will prove 
helpful, for they are superior to the others 
available and in some ways rival the out-of- 
print Carey translations (Bohn edition). Hack- 
forth strives to render Plato in straightforward, 
clear, and unpretentious language. This attempt 
sometimes creates a rather colorless tone, and 
leads to a tendency to smooth over those pas- 
sages in which Plato has characters speak in 
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strange or unexpected phrases. But one is far 
too grateful for the overall literalness to wish 
to complain very much about these failings. 

In fact, Hackforth’s translations, while by no 


means completely reliable, represent a very: 


hopeful change in the quality of modern trans- 
lations of classical works. Most contemporary 
translators of Plato anachronistically continue 
a genre which makes considerable sacrifice of 
literalness for the sake of spirit, easy readabil- 
ity, and charm. Such translation had its place 
in an earlier world where the scholarly and 
reading public could be assumed to know 
enough Greek to be able easily to check the 
Original for accuracy wherever a precise un- 
derstanding was needed. This is no longer that 
world. But until classical scholars abandon 
nostalgia and face up to the need for a division 
of labor within the modern scholarly and in- 
tellectual universe, we shall, for the most part, 
continue to receive from their hands transla- 
tions which are graceful, even mellifluous, but 
unliteral, inaccurate, and misleading. One can 
only hope that these translations help to start 
a movement in a different direction. 

The introductions and commentary will prove 
of less benefit than the translations. It perhaps 
suffices to say that Prof. Hackforth presents a 
very conventional version of the approach to 
Plato that has dominated British scholarship for 
about a century. According to this view—an 
outgrowth of the late nineteenth-century pre- 
occupation with problems of genesis, biography, 
and history—-the dialogues do not constitute an 
ordered dramatic whole intended to convey a 
single if complex philosophic and political 
teaching. They are rather best understood as 
the record of Plato’s “development.” Prof. 
Hackforth’s concern is with dating the dialogues 
and tracing the shifts undergone by Plato in 
what is seen as a rather volatile intellectual 
career: his break with the teachings of Socrates, 
his repeated changes in key doctrines of his 
own, his feuds and friendships with contempo- 
raries, etc. Buried under this antiquarianism are 
all the dramatic, political, and philosophical 
questions, perplexing or wonderful, with which 
Plato confronts the reader. Since Hackforth 
moves in the deep rut of a long-established 
British tradition, he never once feels compelled 
to marvel at the fact that neither Plato nor 
Aristotle suggests that the dialogues are to be 
read and interpreted in this fashion. 

Indeed, the very strange dialogue form in 
which Plato chose to present his political and 
philosophical reflections apparently holds no 
wonders at all for Hackforth. Without pausing 
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to discuss the matter, he reveals his certainty 
that the dialogues constitute for the most part 
a charming if quaint backdrop for Plato’s di- 
rect and candid presentation of either the his- 
torical Socrates’ views or his own. He maintains 
this certainty while translating and commenting 
on the Phaedrus, the dialogue where Plato has 
Socrates speak most clearly about the playful 
character of all good writing (“a written dis- 
course about anything must contain much play- 
fulness and cannot be worth taking seriously”: 
277e). In his comment on this crucial passage 
Hackforth reminds the reader of Plato’s own 
even more negative judgment: 


I certainly have composed no work disclosing the 
serious objects of my studies, nor shall I ever do 
so... . No man would ever think of writing about 
serious things for the general public. ... (Seventh 
Letter, 341c-344c) 


Yet he then goes on to affirm solemnly that “it 
is surely plain that Plato writes for the most 
part in a vein of deep seriousness, with a sin- 
cerity at times passionate” (p. 163). 

Hackforth never reflects deeply on the prob- 
lem of written philosophic communication—the 
dangers of atrophy of memory and independent 
thought, of “doctrinairism” and philosophic 
“schools.” Consequently he is never led to 
raise and face the possibility that Plato’s dia- 
logue form may have been intended to capture 
the advantages of written philosophic discourse 
while minimizing its dangers. He never looks at 
the dialogues in the way Aristotle seems to 
recommend (Poetics, 1447b): as plays, dramas, 
in which none of the characters, not even Soc- 
rates (not to mention Plato), ever speaks di- 
rectly, and which require as much interpretive 
thought and independent effort on the part of 
the reader as do the plays of Euripides or 
Aristophanes. 

But rather than belabor in detail Hackforth’s 
approach to Plato, it will be more helpful to 
indicate why these particular dialogues should 
be of interest to political scientists concerned 
with Plato’s political thought. For the reader 
may well wonder about the political relevance 
of works dealing with the nature of death and 
the correct posture toward it (the Phaedo), the 
nature of erotic persuasion or rhetoric (the 
Phaedrus), and the nature of private pleasure 
(the Philebus: cf. Hackforth, p. 4). Doubtless 
it is true that the longer and more weighty po- 
litical dialogues (the Republic, the Laws, the 
Statesman) should be the primary objects of 
our attention. Yet from these political dia- 
logues it is evident that for Plato the core of 
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political science is political psychology; for 
Plato, even more than for Aristotle or Mon- 
tesquieu, it seems, the study of each political 
system should focus on the human type, the 
characteristic personality, fostered by the sys- 
tem (see esp. Republic 544 ff.). And this study 
of the variety of human types depends ulti- 
mately on an understanding of the human 
psyche in general, its structure and its needs. 
Of course Plato’s political psychology conceives 
. of man not as an “ego” or a “self” but as a 
“political being.” But at the same time, Plato 
recognized elements and needs of the human 
psyche which are unalterably private and can 
never be politicized. These are above all the 
fear of death, erotic attachments, and the con- 
cern with bodily pleasure and pain. The politi- 
cal dialogues tend necessarily to underempha- 
size these apolitical themes; hence Plato’s full 
understanding of man’s political nature and be- 
havior requires a separate inquiry into what is 
apolitical or even antipolitical in human na- 
ture. This Plato undertakes in the Phaedo, the 
Phaedrus, and the Philebus. The integration 
and comparison of these three dialogues with 
the more familiar political dialogues will there- 
fore correct our onesided or distorted notion 
of Plato’s teaching about the psyche, the teach- 
ing which is at the foundation of his political 
science. 
THOMAS L. PANGLE 

Yale University 


The Human Basis of thePolity: A Psychologi- 
cal Study of Political Men. By Jeanne E. 
Knutson (Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 360. $12.95.) 


Although political theorists dating back to 
the Greeks speculated on “man’s nature,” the 
modern study of personality and political be- 
havior really began with Harold Lasswell’s Psy- 
chopathology and Politics published in 1930. 
Since then, social scientists have generated a 
multitude of psychoanalytically inspired psy- 
chobiographies and empirical studies of politi- 
cal leaders, activists, and ordinary citizens. 

Unfortunately, the political scientist con- 
fronting this body of literature can only come 
away puzzled. Radically different interpretive 
schemes based on the ideas of a wide range of 
psychological theorists—Freud, Adler, Erikson, 
Rogers, Maslow, Cattell, Skinner—seem prom- 
iscuously applied. The empirical literature is 
filled with a seemingly unlimited list of person- 
ality traits, each correlating modestly (but 
always significantly) with some political atti- 
tude. The interrelationships between many fre- 
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quently employed concepts (authoritarianism, 
anomy, efficacy, self-esteem, rigidity, etc.) re- 
main largely unexplored, and their conceptual 
meaning is further obscured (if not made totally 
unfathomable) by a proliferation of different 
scales commonly purporting to measure the 
identical trait. 

Jeanne Knutson directly addresses these 
problems of theoretical and empirical prolifera- 
tion. Holding Ph.D. degrees in both political 
science and psychology, Professor Knutson, 
looks at the interface between the two disci- 
plines and observes that ` 


... with the theoretical frameworks and empirical 
evidence at hand, the time has come for a synthesis 
of past research and the integrated analysis of per- 
sonality and political behavior in terms that are 
both broader (to include all personality types rather 
than isolated, superficial traits or single personality 
syndromes) and deeper (to include a study of the 
causal conditions and need requirements of pre- 
dispositions to various types of politically relevant 
behavior so that individual traits are seen as inte- 
grated manifestations of deep-seated motivational 
states) (p. 11, emphasis in text). 


Knutson attempts such a synthesis by orga- 
nizing previous theories and research within the 
personality paradigm of Abraham Maslow. 
Maslow sees man striving to satisfy basic needs, 
with these needs hierarchically progressing 
from the elementary (physiological, safety) to 
social (affection, esteem), and finally, to self- 
actualization. If fundamental needs are 
thwarted, crippling personality dynamics result. 
Psychoanalytic theorists have done much to il- 
luminate how such deprivational need-states 
arise and manifest themselves in pathological 
behavior. But, says Maslow, these theorists 
usually ignore man’s positive side, for when 
basic needs are met, mentally healthy individ- 
uals function effectively. In contrast to persons 
motivated by psychic deprivations, the self- 
actualized are more creative, undogmatic, tol- 
erant and secure, and socially and politically 
active. 

After sketching out Maslow’s basic ideas, 
Knutson draws together a great deal of past re- 
search from psychology, sociology, and politi- 
cal science touching on the relationship be- 
tween personality and politics. She also orders 
a host of concepts, such as authoritarianism, 
alienation, prejudice, anxiety, and dogmatism, 
into the conceptual lattice work provided by 
the Maslow perspective. . 

Finally, Knutson demonstrates her thesis in 
an original study of nearly five hundred men 
and women from diverse socioeconomic back- 
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grounds, Classifying subjects into discrete need- 
levels, she tests a number of specific hypotheses 
mental health” against variables such as status 
generated earlier by running the “continuum of 
concern, alienation, dogmatism, citizen duty, 
political efficacy, participation, and leadership. 

Knutson’s book ought to draw considerable 
attention to a perspective largely ignored up to 
now by political scientists. “Old hands” and 
students will find her synthesis helpful in or- 
ganizing previously fragmented theorizing and 
research. Her attention to motivations growing 
out of both deprivational and self-actualization 
needs is in tune with current tendencies in 
cognitive, social learning, and humanistic psy- 
chology to view man as more than an actor re- 
acting blindly to largely unconscious needs. 

Still, several problems remain. Methodologi- 
cally, a psychometricially validated instrument 
for assessing need-levels and especially self- 
actualization is required if meaningful empiri- 
cal testing 1s to take place. (Knutson’s own 
study is seriously flawed by this measurement 
problem. She employs many familiar scales, in- 
dices, and items whose validity is questionable 
in terms of freedom from response set and so- 
cial desirability biases, then constructs simple 
additive scales without testing for unidimen- 
sionality and construct validity, and finally de- 
fines “self-actualization” as the absence of high 
scores on several deprivational need indices.) 

Considerable theoretical clarification is also 
needed, As with many stage theories, the order- 
ing of stages and the reasons some stages can- 
not occur simultaneously require further elabo- 
ration. Hypotheses linking some psychic need 
to distinct political behaviors appear sometimes 
to be derived ad hoc rather than deduced from 
fundamental principles. For example, the need 
to enhance low self-esteem seems capable of 
explaining both withdrawal from threatening 
social situations and the throwing of oneself 
into political activism. And, although Knutson 
acknowledges that “personality” variables alone 
do not account for all behavior, if she were to 
specify the circumstances under which particu- 
lar needs are evoked or inhibited, some theo- 
retical ambiguities might be eliminated. Aca- 
demic phychologists today are increasingly crit- 
ical of the notion of general personality traits, 
and argue that one should look to the social 
environment as the primary determinant of be- 
havior. 

Still, Knutson’s book provides a valuable 
overview of a rich body of literature drawn 
from several disciplines, and offers a concep- 
tual structure which seems potentially capable 
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of synthesizing diverse data and theories cur- 
rently bewildering students of personality and 
politics. 

IRA ROHTER 
University of Hawaii 


The Ruling Class: Elementi di scienza politica, 
By Gaetano Mosca. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. 514. $3.95, 
paper.) 

Gaetano Mosca’s classic, Elementi di scienza 
politica, originally published in 1896, with suc- 
cessive revisions until 1923, is here reprinted in 
paperback from the hardback translation first 
published by McGraw Hill in 1939. While the 
decision to make available a less expensive 
paperback edition deserves to be welcomed, it 
is unfortunate that the publishers did not com- 
mission someone (James Meisel, whose magis- 
terial study of Mosca, The Myth of the Ruling 
Class, Ann Arbor, 1958, provides a much 
needed corrective of earlier impressions of the 
Sicilian’s political thought, immediately comes 
to mind in this connection) to add an introduc- 
tion more relevant to the concerns of contem- 
porary students of politics than that composed 
in the 1930s by Arthur Livingston. It is further 
to be lamented that the publisher’s description 
on the cover of the paperback edition errone- 
ously states that Mosca’s “conception of social 
forces and of the rulers who acquire power to 
control them served as a theoretical foundation 
for Italian fascism.” Even if one accepts the 
arguable proposition that Fascism had a “theo- 
retical” (as opposed to an ideological) founda- 
tion, it has never been convincingly demon- 
strated that Mosca’s work served as a major 
intellectual basis for Fascist thought. On the 
contrary, Mosca himself, as Meisel shows, op- 
posed Italian fascism and retired from the 
Senate in 1925 after courageously denounc- 
ing Mussolini’s regime for destroying parlia- 
mentary democracy. As early as 1904 Mosca 
had offered a reasoned defense of the practice 
(as opposed to the rhetoric) of parliamentary 
democracy (Mosca, Partiti e sindacati nella 
crisi del regime parlamentare, Bari, Laterza, 
1949 ed. pp. 334-335. For a general discussion 
of Mosca and elite theory see Germino, Be- 
yond Ideology, New York, 1967 Chapter 6). 
To “link” Mosca to fascism in this way is, 
therefore, fundamentally to distort his teach- 
ing; yet one all too frequently comes across 
this kind of attribution by careless interpreters. 

The heart of Mosca’s political theory, is the 
concept of the classe dirigente, usually trans- 
lated as “ruling class,” although the Italian 
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means literally “leading class” and “leading” 
sounds less “authoritarian” than “ruling.” The 
term “class”—a political sociologist’s nightmare 
—~also has a static, fixed ring about it which is 
quite foreign to Mosca’s view of the permea- 
bility of elites to accession from below in any 
but the most rigid and repressive society. For 
Mosca, as for Machiavelli before him, context 
was all, and his achievement as a political theo- 
rist consists in his extraordinary capacity for 
evoking the flavor and vitality of the concrete 
political struggle, coupled with his unrelenting 
drive to free himself and his readers from the 
self-serving illusions of the conventional wis- 
dom ard its typically mushy analytical cate- 
gories. Despite frequent claims to the contrary, 
political theory is an empirical enterprise, con- 
cerned with illumining through critically clari- 
fied symbols man’s participation with his fel- 
lows in the drama of existence. The differences 
between theorists (e.g., Aristotle vs. Plato, 
Machiavelli vs. Hegel, Mosca vs. Voegelin) 
have to do, not with whether one is “empirical” 
and the other “normative,” but with the accent 
of their analysis. To speak metaphorically, if 
we conceive of political reality as an immense 
canvas, theorists may be divided into those 
whose gaze is concentrated on the foreground, 
with the larger existential background at the 
periphery of their observation, and those whose 
intellectual priorities are the reverse. Mosca is 
clearly a “foreground” theorist: the immediate 
political and electoral struggle in all its aliveness 
and vitality is clearly at the center of his con- 
cern. 

Mosca is at his best when “demythologizing” 
current political clichés, and he can be devas- 
tating when he comes upon reductionist theo- 
ries which seek to explain all in terms of “race” 
or economics. Ever puncturing self-righteous- 
ness, ethnocentricism, and complacency, he 
acidly reminds allegedly “superior” societies of 
their weaknesses. An example of his salubrious 
acerbity in this regard is his remark that the 
belief that all non-Western societies “—the Egyp- 
tian, the Babylonian, the ancient and modern 
Chinese—have been, and still are, uniformly 
stationary seems... to be due to nothing less 
than an optical illusion arising from the fact 
that we view them from so far away” (p. 36). 

Mosca’s concept of the “ruling class,” “social 
forces,” “juridical defense,” and the “political 
formula” have become part of our cultural in- 
heritance. Nothing would be served here in at- 
tempting briefly to recapitulate them, for their 
original exposition in all its complexity and 
subtlety continues to be worth reading and 
pondering. Nor has “elite theory” stood still 
since the days of Mosca and of his more ver- 
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bose, pretentious, and less interesting fellow 
countryman, Pareto. Guido Dorso, Norberto 
Bobbio, and Giovanni Sartori (to speak only 
of Italian scholars) have quietly and percep- 
tively made refinements, elaborations, and re- 
visions to Mosca’s famous theory about the 
predominance of elites. Mosca deserves con- 
tinued study by political scientists not only for 
what he wrote but also because of the creative 
reflection which he helped to inspire. 
DANTE GERMINO 

University of Virginia 


Aging and Society. By Matilda White Riley et 
al. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation; 
Vol. I: An Inventory of Research Findings. By 
M. W. Riley and Anne Foner, 1968. Pp. 636. 
$25.00; Vol. I, Aging and the Professions. 
By M. W. Riley, John W. Riley, Jr., and 
Marilyn Johnson, 1969. Pp. 410, $9.50; Vol. 
Ii: A -Sociology of Age Stratification. By 
M. W. Riley, Marilyn Johnson, and Anne 
Foner, 1972. Pp. 652, $20.00.) 


Students of politics have only occasionally 
turned to the age factor or the aging process 
to explain political behavior. In recent years, 
however, talk of generational conflict and -an 
increasing awareness of rapid social change has 
heightened the sensitivity of political analysts 
to the differential impact of events and life 
stages on the behavior of cohorts. In the past 
five years, for example, at least a half dozen 
political science dissertations have focused on 
age, and most survey research reports now 
routinely attempt some statement about the co- 
hort vs. age vs. period confound. Yet, it has 
been only with great searching that those in- 
terested in the broader implications of age and 
aging could review the widely scattered litera- 
ture on aging, or survey the practical implica- 
tions of the substantive topic of the aged. More 
important, understanding how aging might re- 
late to existing clusters of social theory re- 
quired familiarity with a range of studies in 
different subfields of psychology and sociology. 
The appearance of these volumes marks an 
important beginning toward closing just such 
gaps in cross-disciplinary research. 

Volume I, a survey of the better empirical 
research, is organized into four parts: the so- 
cial context, the organism, the personality, and 
the social roles linking society and personality; 
this is the basic reference to which the subse- 
quent volumes are keyed. As a research inven- 
tory, it is one of the better such exercises in 
the social sciences. The authors are justifiably 
cautious about the quality of research, signaling 
to the reader the unusual difficulties of design 
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and sampling with older populations, and warn- 
ing that the bulk of findings are confined for 
the most part to the American context and to 
a relatively narrow time span in recent history. 

Political scientists will be interested in the 
chapter on political roles, which is organized 
into a series of propositions on political partici- 
pation, commitment, ideology, party identifica- 
tion, and leadership, derived from some 45 
studies. Many of the original data are displayed 
in tabular or graphic form, while cautionary 
notes warn the reader of limitations on gen- 
eralizability. The specialist might note the 
omission of a few studies, but in general, cov- 
erage is quite adequate. 

The second volume treats substantive prob- 
lems of the aged from the perspective of prac- 
titioners in such fields as social work, medicine, 
law, etc. The rationale is that such profes- 
sionals will have the most immediate use for 
the empirical knowledge-base referred to in 
Volume I. Although the policy-oriented analyst 
might find this occupational approach inapprop- 
riate, the substantive areas with which the vari- 
ous professions deal are, in fact, among the 
major policy issues involving the elderly. Thus, 
the chapters on medicine, nursing and public 
health could be helpful for the policy analyst 
interested in health care delivery. 

One of the major obstacles social scientists 
have found in utilizing research on the aging 
process, or even on the substantive area of the 
elderly, has been the underdeveloped state of 
theory relating these phenomena to other areas 
of social inquiry. Volume III is an important 
effort in this direction. The authors’ theory of 
age stratification is similar to social stratifica- 
tion, but is based essentially on demographic 
change theory, and largely on the contributions 
of Norman Ryder. In fact, Ryder’s 1964 essay 
on the concept of a population, in which age is 
identified as a central measure of time and 
therefore change, is reprinted in full as a chap- 
ter. Essentially, the age stratification model 
specifies a set of structural factors (age strata, 
age capacities, age roles, and age expectations 
and sanctions), which are related to a set of 
processual factors (cohort flow, aging, and 
socialization and allocation). 

This model is elaborated in great detail in 
four separate chapters, which outline some of 
the major methodological problems and spell 
out some of its potential implications. One con- 
tribution of this methodological emphasis is a 
needed simplification of a number of strategies 
for coping with confounds in longitudinal data, 
worked out originally by developmental psy- 
chologists—although rapid progress in this area 
already outdates some of the suggestions made. 
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Applications of the model are found in the half 
dozen contributed chapters on education (by 
Parsons and Platt), science (by Zuckerman and 
Merton), and on community, the workforce, 
and friendship. Anne Foner’s chapter on the 
polity will be of interest to political scientists. 

Those who wish to learn something about 
theories of the aging process, should know that 
Riley and her associates define aging rather 
narrowly: as mobility through age strata, i.e., 
simply passage through the life course. Thus, 
they sidestep the troublesome issues as to what 
aging is, or what is its relationship to develop- 
ment. This may come as a disappointment to 
gerontologists, but it may be a sensible, if pro- 
visional, way around problems that have up to 
now blocked theoretical progress in this field. 
Looking at aging as movement through time 
could become an important link between 
macroanalytic social change models of the de- 
mographers and the microanalytic individual 
change models of the developmental psychol- 
ogists. It is to be hoped that a theory of age 
stratification will facilitate a much needed shift 
in political behavior research away from its 
current preoccupation with childhood and 
youth toward the virtually unknown territory 
of individual change throughout the entire life 
span. 

It should be pointed out that many of the 
elements in the age stratification model were 
anticipated in the preceding decade by Bernice 
Neugarten and her associates (whose work on 
age grading, age status system change and age 
norms is conspicuously absent from the bibliog- 
raphies). Nevertheless, Riley and her co- 
workers have synthesized these ideas and ren- 
dered them capable of integration with a vari- 
ety of social theories. For this they deserve 
credit, and for this their work will undoubtedly 
be widely cited in the future. 

FREDERICK R. EISELE 


College of Human Development 
Pennsylvania State University 


The Political Writings of Leibniz. Translated 
and edited with an introduction and notes by 
Patrick Riley. (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. Pp. 206. $13.00.) 


Professor Riley makes an unduly modest 
claim for the interest of Leibniz’s political writ- 
tings. Leibniz is the first modern conservative 
of a certain type. He made use of the doctrines 
of Plato, Aristotle, Roman law, and the scho- 
lastics in order to oppose the modern egali- 
tarian doctrines of natural law and natural 
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right. Yet this conservative, and apparently de- 
rivative, political thought is placed on a foun- 
dation that is novel—a metaphysics whose 
modernity is assured by its close connection 
with Leibnizian dynamics and cosmology. Of 
this attempt at an extraordinary fusion of old 
politics and new natural science—an attempt 
whose uniqueness was guaranteed by Leibniz’s 
breadth of genius—Riley is far from suffici- 
ently aware. 

Included here are finished essays, fragments, 
pièces d'occasion and letters, mostly hitherto 
unavailable in English. They treat thematically 
of justice, ancient and modern natural law and 
right (one a sustained critique of Pufendorf), 
“the perfect prince,” international law and in- 
ternational relations, and what was for Leibniz 
the overriding practical issue of the time—the 
threatening hegemony of the France of Louis 
XIV. This last gave occasion for Leibniz’s Most 
Christian War-God (Mars Christianissimus), 
perhaps the most mordant, and surely the most 
scintillating, assault ever made by a philosopher 
On a contemporary monarch. Of the extent and 
complexion of the body of political writings 
from which the selection is made, no indica- 
tion, unfortunately, is offered, nor is there any 
indication of the criteria of choice. It is some- 
times impossible to learn whether a given title 
is Leibniz’s or the editor’s, and whether a par- 
- ticular writing was published, transmitted pri- 
vately, or remained in a drawer. 

Riley’s introduction is mainly a systematic 
account of the Leibnizian philosophy that de- 
scends from God to the substances of the world 
and thence to human things. His procedure ap- 
pears modeled on Leibnizian writings that be- 
gin with God, the hierarchic principle of meta- 
physics, as distinct from those writings that be- 
gin with substance, the comprehensive princi- 
ple. It is fair to say that despite certain appear- 
ances, this procedure was recognized as impos- 
sible by Leibniz: from the nature of God it is 
not possible to derive the nature of substance, 
its perfections and imperfections. Neglect of 
this issue—or at least acceptance of the “de- 
scent”—seems to have led Riley into the nota- 
ble error of attributing to Leibniz the view that 
evil is an eternal, uncreated essence in the di- 
vine mind, the source of evil in the world (pp. 9, 
10, 16; cf. Dis. on Meta., XXX). Interpreted 
exclusively as a descent from deity, Leibnizian 
natural theology comes to resemble medieval 
revealed theology. “The central question in Leib- 
niz is: why did God create a necessarily imper- 
fect universe?” (p. 16), 

That a different procedure is required is 
shown by Riley's failure to explain, specify, or 
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derive the Leibnizian meaning of “perfection” 
-the “thread” that binds together the system 
(p. 7). Leibniz’s second and more usual type 
of procedure is to begin with the comprehen- 
sive principle, substance or monad (as in New 
System, Monadology) and ascend to the exist- 
ence and nature of God as required. Within 
the substance doctrine, the Leibnizian sense of 
“perfection” can be gathered from such asser- 
tions as “perfection is to be placed in form”; 
monads as “entelechies” “have within them- 
selves a certain perfection” (Monad. #18); and 
“substantial forms” or “entelechies” are “prim- 
itive forces,” a concept often referred to writ- 
ings on dynamics (e.g., New System, #£1-3). 
When Riley does turn to the substance doc- 
trine, his reports are defective. He says that 
“substances themselves are not material” but 
also quotes the discrepant Leibnizian statement, 
on the same page and without comment, that 
“a complete corporeal substance” is a com- 
pound of “form, soul, entelechy, primitive 
force” and “primary matter, solidity, resistance” 
(p. 12). 

The political writings have within themselves 
the same attempt to synthesize seemingly alien 
elements as in the system as a whole. In one 
context Riley recognizes that this harmoniza- 
tion is more apparent than real. Leibniz of- 
fered a “Christian doctrine of sufficient im- 
precision to be agreeable to everyone” (p. 30), 
i.e., Catholics as well as Protestants. Prudence 
subordinated theology to the requirements of 
the peace of Christian Europe. Yet Leibniz’s 
political horizon included the non-Christian 
East. When he endows the Augustinian term 
“City of God” with the new meaning of “the 
assembly of all minds” or all rational souls. 
(Monad. #82-—86), the apposition of Christian 
and infidel is “harmonized.” Again, Leibniz 
would seem to reconcile Christian charity with 
modern secularism by “broadening” the sense 
of “charity” to include the use of technology 
for men’s material well-being and comfort. It 
therefore becomes peculiarly important to know 
which of these “harmonizations” are prudential 
and which are theoretical. 

One wishes that Riley had addressed him- 
self more fully to this problem, of which three 
additional examples must suffice. Leibniz gives 
a formal definition of justice as “charity im 
conformity with wisdom” that appears to com- 
bine Christian and Platonic elements. The wis- 
dom required is knowledge of the relative merit 
of the receipient of justice. Charity, it seems. 
becomes unjust without a high degree of 
knowledge, the wise man unjust without 2 
benevolence apparently universal in extent; only 
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further study would disclose whether the Pla- 
tonic or Christian element, or neither, predom- 
inates, Leibniz gives what we may call a ma- 
terial account of justice that comprises the 
three senses of Nic. Ethics V, in terms modified 
by a somewhat procedural notion of justice, 
taken from Roman law. A justice that pre- 
supposes wisdom, in Platonic fashion, is not 
easily reconciled with the Aristotelian moral 
virtues, which do not. Leibniz’s ultimate har- 
monic effort is perhaps the attempt to reinterpret 
ancient virtue hedonistically, and to relate plea- 
sure to the feeling of perfection, and thus to 
reconcile the ancient scale of natural excellences 
with modern doctrines of substance and cos- 
mology. 

While Riley’s interpretation has the limita- 
tions indicated, his introduction has the great 
merit, unusual in Anglo-Saxon study, of plac- 
ing the question of human excellence and hap- 
piness in that central position in his philosophy 
which it surely held for Leibniz. 

RICHARD KENNINGTON 
Pennsylvania State University 


The Mythology of the Secret Societies. By 
J. M. Roberts. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1972. Pp. 370. $17.50.) 


The problem Roberts addresses in this book 
is of great concern to political scientists; what 
he has to say about it is only intermittently so. 

Roberts demonstrates how a widely-accepted 
mythology grew up around secret societies such 
as that of the Freemasons in the years between 
1750 and 1830. The mythology attributed all 
sorts of subversive and revolutionary intentions 
to these societies. The problem is treated as 
one of political psychology. Roberts’s concern 
is to explain why people should have accepted 
so readily “mythologies” about these societies, 
despite the tortuous counterfactual reasoning 
required to make such interpretations of the 
societies’ activities plausible. 

Roberts argues convincingly in his conclu- 
sion (p. 349) that such mythologies must be 
understood as “responses to a need to master 
reality,” an attempt by individuals to find a 
satisfactory explanation for large bewildering 
processes of historical change in terms readily 
understood by ordinary people. He suggests that 
irrational conspiracy theories of political events 
are especially likely to be produced among 
people who have a bias toward expecting that 
acts will have been caused by persons, and links 
this tendency (p. 356) to “the Christian cul- 
tural tradition which located moral responsibil- 
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ity in the individual.” 

Roberts also proposes the possibility that 
many men somehow need to view society in a 
paranoiac fashion, which is “intensified at mo- 
ments of great stress.” If this is true, he finally 
concludes, “when a civilisation rejects one 
sinister mythology, it gains no inoculation 
against another.” 

These are suggestive ideas, and the evidence 
Roberts provides in the course of his book for 
the mythology that specially concerns him is 
occasionally fascinating. But there are several 
important weaknesses in his general approach. 
Roberts indicates in his conclusion that irra- 
tional conspiracy theories have had supporters 
for a long time, and that they have consider- 
able strength today; he hypothesizes that such 
theories respond to a basic need; yet he fails 
to show why he is warranted in offering such 
broad generalizations on the basis of close 
study of one particular era. A study of secret 
societies in these turbulent decades, taken as a 
contained phenomenon, is interesting in itself: 
the Illuminati in Bavaria and the Italian Car- 
bonari, important precursors of later revolu- 
tionary groups, fall within his period, But this 
is not the same as a comparative study that 
convincingly supports major generalizations 
about conspiracy theories and mythologies. 
Roberts looks to one period for his evidence, 
but offers generalizations that must transcend 
any such limitation. To make these generaliza- 
tions substantial and plausible, we need to 
know more about comparable mythologies in 
other contexts. 

Roberts might well contend that generaliza- 
tions offered on the basis of close study of one 
particular period can be tested and developed 
by others studying different groups. This is the 
value of his work for students of political psy- 
chology and mythology; but the value is re- 
duced because his generalizations, though very 
broad and comprehensive, are relatively sparse 
and only thinly linked to his evidence. A great 
deal of material has been collected and re- 
ported, but the author does not keep it firmly 
subordinated to his own purposes. Too often 
the wealth of eccentric data and narrative ma- 
terial overwhelms the structure of his argument. 

Roberts writes elegantly about nonsense and 
offers a mine of data for researchers interested 
in conspiracy theories and mythology. His sug- 
gestive generalizations may also be useful; but 
one is occasionally tempted to complain with 
Prince Hal that we have here “a ha’penny 
worth of bread to an intolerable deal of sack.” 

NANNERL QO. KEOHANE 
Stanford University 
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Natural Law in Political Thought. By Paul E. 
Sigmund. (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop 
Publishers, Inc., 1971. Pp. x, 214. $6.95, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


At first glance this book seems to be an an- 
thology of excerpts linked together by com- 
mentary, intended for elementary courses in 
political theory. In fact it is nothing of the sort. 
The passages drawn from classical and recent 
authors serve merely to illustrate Professor 
Sigmund’s own text. They are at most ex- 
tended footnotes to a very complex and highly 
scholarly account and defense of natural law. 
This is, moreover, a most lucid and balanced 
examination of the place of natural law think- 
ing in political theory, past and present. The 
emphasis should be on “political,” since, unlike 
his most distinguished predecessor, Alexander 
d’Entréves, Professor Sigmund is not at all con- 
cerned with legal theory. That also accounts for 
some, though by no means all, of the differ- 
ences between these two authors, both such 
ardent defenders of this tradition of thought. 
For Professor Sigmund the break between 
medieval natural law and modern natural rights 
theory seems quite insignificant, while to d’En- 
tréves, as to most continental historians, the 
discontinuity between the two is complete. 
Given the decisively anti-authoritarian and non- 
religious character of the once revolutionary 
notion of natural rights, this is not an unrea- 
sonable position. Again, the emergence of the 
sovereign nation-state, with its legal positivism, 
seemed to older scholars, especially in the era 
of the two World Wars, to be the greatest chal- 
lenge to natural law theory. Not so to Profes- 
sor Sigmund, whose age is that of the Vatican 
Councils and of the revival of Augustinianism, 
among Protestant, and now also Catholic, the- 
ologians. The last, and in many ways most in- 
teresting passage, quoted here is taken from 
Gregory Baum O.S.A. His argument is that 
although it is obvious that men have moral 
aspirations, the word “law” does not describe 
them at all well. Moreover, without grace there 
can be no genuine Christian life, so the term 
“natural” is also unacceptable when applied to 
Christian moral striving. One might add that it 
is also inappropriate to Plato’s vision, which 
demands a transcending of normal experience 
to a blinding philosophical insight that has noth- 
ing to do with rules. The point is significant 
because the remarks of the latest Augustinians 
bring us right back to the point of origins and 
to Professor Sigmund’s valiant effort to recon- 
cile the diverse strands of thought that make 
up the history of political theory. 

Natural law is based on “a belief in an ulti- 
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mate moral order in the universe in which con- 
tradictions are capable of being resolved and 
an ultimate harmony. can prevail” (p. 183). 
Professor Sigmund shares this faith, and his 
book is an effort to justify it historically by 
showing that most of the great political theo- 
rists of the past have adhered to some form or 
aspect of natural law theory, even when they 
seemed to oppose it. Only Machiavelli and the 
tyrants, old and new are icily excluded. Hobbes, 
Hume, and at least the: young Marx are all in. 
Hobbes had some idea of right reason apart 
from society, after all, though no higher law 
doctrine. Hume’s recognition of the necessity 
of social rules points to the natural character 
of prevailing norms and even to their rational- 
ity, or at least utility. Kant may not have left 
much ethical teleology in nature, but the cate- 
gorical imperative has plenty of higher law 
possibilities. As for Karl Marx, was there ever 
a better Aristotelian? Human nature was for 
him a potentiality to be realized in the future, 
not the actuality of men perverted by class 
oppression and exploitation. One wonders what 
all that fuss has been about. For the fact is that 
these theorists had no use for natural law 
theory. The confusion of is and ought looked 
to some like a bit of propagandistic rhetoric. 
Others saw it, not at all unrealistically, as an 
ideological effort by the Church to constrain 
the emergent secular state. Finally, many saw it 
as a device to achieve a Ciceronian consensus 
(one law for all of imperialist Rome) upon 
pluralistic societies that ought, rather, to be 
hospitable to controversy and conflict. 

Why harmony after all? The truth is that 
natural law is a doctrine for menders and re- 
concilers, not for innovators and challengers. 
Its temper can first be seen in Aristotle’s trying 
to patch up the conflicts created by sophists, 
nihilists, traditionalists, and radicals of all 
kinds. It is clear in Thomas Aquinas’ efforts to 
make peace between Christian piety and pagan 
civic ethics. There are the lawyers of the seven- 
teenth century trying to provide a rational pro- 
gram for international peace in a Europe 
clearly doomed to religious division and ani- 
mosity. Finally there was Leo XIII and his 
heirs trying to use Thomism to ease the con- 
flicts created by industrial capitalism. It is an 
intellectual enterprise that will always have an 
appeal, even in the face of so little genuine 
success. Professor Sigmund makes no secret of 
his wish to show that natural law theory could 
still bring many opposed minds together and 
fulfill its traditional function in dealing with 
such issues as justice in war, the limits of po- 
litical immorality, and the basic social needs 
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of men as political animals. Even he is, how- 
ever, less rationalistic and metaphysically less 
optimistic than a genuine Thomist. He is, of 
course, at his best in dealing with the Renais- 
sance scholastics who were quite remote from 
Thomism in their voluntarism and, in Suarez’s 
case, communalism. He is, moreover, very 
much aware of the nuances and divergencies 
even in the natural law tradition. All this gives 
this book a distinct tone of understatement and 
often of doubt. 

This is, in short, a stimulating and intelligent 
addition to the history of political ideas. It has 


an excellent bibliography, mostly in the foot- 


notes, for which Professor Sigmund’s fellow 
scholars will be grateful. 

JupiTrH N. SHKLAR 
Harvard University 


The Professor and the Public: The Role of the 
Scholar in the Modern World. Compiled by 
Goldwin Smith. Essays by Goldwin Smith, 
A. L. Rowse, J. H. Hexter. (Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1972. Pp. 124. 
$4.95.) 


Let me reverse the sequence of the essays’ 
appearance in the book under review in order 
to leave the best until the end, and let me be- 
gin with Mr. Hexter’s “sociological inquiry” 
into “The Historian and His Society.” “The 
society of professional historians,” says Mr. 
Hexter, commands its members to write history 
“in the right way,” which means “the way our 
society wants history written” (p. 105). It en- 
forces “guild standards” through judgment by 
peers (p. 106), establishes a pecking order, and 
metes out rewards and punishments. Those 
who pass with honor have “the prospect of a 
good share of the loot” (p. 103) and are of- 
fered “the cushier posts in history’s corner of 
academia” (p. 91). Anyone unfamiliar with 
academic life might come to believe, if he lis- 
tens to Mr. Hexter, that a historian’s salary is 
set by his colleagues in the professional society! 
Mr. Hexter ascribes awesome authority to this 
society. Referring to Boyd Shafer, the one-time 
executive secretary of the American Historical 
Association, Mr. Hexter calls him the “shep- 
herd of all historians in the United States,” 
whose judgment that Edward H. Carr’s book, 
What is History? was “the best recent book in 
English on the nature of historical study” was 
to be considered as a “pastoral injunction” by 
all members of the Association (p. 76). Mr. 
Hexter, however, does all he can to subvert 
Mr. Shafer’s presumed authority. He quotes 
Carr as saying that when “we take up a work 
of history, our first concern should not be with 
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‘the facts which it contains but with the histor- 


ian who wrote it,” (p. 76) and that you cannot 
“fully understand or appreciate the work of the 
historian, unless you have first grasped the 
standpoint from which he approached it” (p. 
77). These two statements, says Hexter, make 
the same point (a point which Hexter does not 
like at all), and Carr has merely “formulated 
that point in another way.” Now, I may have 
some reservations indeed about Carr’s admoni- 
tion to be concerned first with the historian and 
then with the facts he presents, but I find it 
hard to disagree with the assertion that a full 
understanding of a work includes an apprecia- 
tion of the historian’s standpoint. Hexter, how- 
ever, rides high and roughshod, upholds guild 
standards, is little troubled over inconsistencies, 
and praises the society of the happy few who 
have learned how to please themselves and who 
now enjoy “the loot.” I wonder just how many 
practicing historians recognize themselves and 
their situation in Professor Hexter’s descrip- 
tion? 

While Professor Rowse does not celebrate 
guild history, he treats us to what I can only 
describe as the profession’s lofty commonplaces. 
The historian’s responsibility is to truth, which 
he must not distort by his desire to propose a 
thesis or by his inclination to fictionalize. Bias, 
says Mr. Rowse, is unavoidable to some extent, 
but “we can at least be self-aware, candid about 
our prejudices, declare ourselves at the outset, 
put our cards on the table” (p. 52). Mr. Rowse 
confesses his dislike of fanatics and their cer- 
tainties, and opts for aesthetic values, patience, 
careful, responsible, constructive criticism, and 
justice of mind. Who could possibly disagree? 
I have found few historians who did not claim 
for themselves responsibility and constructive- 
ness, and I must confess my inability to accept 
with admiration the pronouncements of an his- 
torian who, in one and the same breath, con- 
demns the “extraordinary self-confidence, the 
power of... certainty and conviction” (p. 52) 
of his pre-Freudian nineteenth-century fore- 
bears, which arose from their being so unaware 
of their motives, self-interest and personal in- 
clinations, and then blithely announces that his 
religion is “the religion of all cultivated people” 
(p. 58). I suspect that when pressed, Profes- 
sor Rowse would find these cultivated people 
and their religion in the guild and its standards. 

Professor Smith, whose address opens up the 
book, acknowledges that the great ethical com- 
mitments of scholars derive their tests and thus 
their meaning from their daily trials in the 
classrooms of our universities. Here the con- 
flicts arise between the wisdom of scholarship 
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and the moral indignation of youth. Here, too, 
the question about the scholar’s role in the 
modern world is raised most insistently, and 
the historian’s tendency to equate scholarship 
and history is exposed as the provincialism that 
it i5. “The first duty of a university is not to 
develop skills but to develop a breadth of view, 
a sense of proportion and perspective, a sound 
judgment, and a depth of mind. This is- the 
meaning and goal of a liberal education” (p. 
23). Professor Smith insists that professors not 
sit in isolation. He recognizes that scholarship, 
to have meaning, does not exist primarily for 
members of the guild, but for the members of 
the body politic. Thus skills of writing and of 
communication are essential, for the scholar is 
accountable to all. 

Professor Smith thus has taken the subject 
out of the provincial compass of Messrs. Hex- 
ter and Rowse. He has affirmed once more the 
great business of the education of the young in 
the liberal arts, and defined the scholar’s re- 
sponsibility in that framework. Messrs. Hexter 
and Rowse speak a different language and 
move in the world of specialized research 
scholarship. Certainly, one would not want to 
quarrel .much with what they say in that con- 
text, other than to note that the context is 
~- limited and not designed to do justice to the 
subject of the scholar’s role in the modern 
world. 

JURGEN HERBST 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Institution Building: A Model for Applied So- 

\eial Change: Edited by D. Woods Thomas, 
Harry R. Potter, William L. Miller, and 
Adrian F. Aveni. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman Publishing Co., 1972. Pp. 291. 
$8.95, cloth; $5.50, paper.) - 

This book presents papers selected from 
among those given at a 1969 workshop spon- 
sored by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the Committee on Institutional Co- 
operation. The first section consists of four 
papers devoted to the topic “A Rationale for 
Institution Building in Technical Assistance 
Programs.” The second section is comprised of 
four papers around the topic “Introduction to 
the General Theory and Issues of the Institu- 
tion Building Model.” The third, “Application 
of the Institution Building Models to Technical 
Assistance Programs,” contains seven papers. 
The last section has three papers under the 
topic “Research Applications of the Institution 
Building Model.” 

A major significance of this book lies in its 
attempts to formulate and discuss how institu- 
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tions are created and developed, an area of 
problems (theoretical and descriptive) that has 
only recently emerged in the literature. It may 
be surprising to some readers to learn that the 
vast institutional or organizational literature 
has almost exclusively been concerned with 
chronologically mature organizations. Indeed, 
our theories of institutions or organizations 
orient us little if at all to how organizations 
are born, so that if one was going to create a 
new organization and wished to be guided by- 
the knowledge and wisdom in our professional 
journals he would find much that would mis- 
lead him and very little that would be helpful. 
Institution building is not, as Jacobson (page 
281) makes refreshingly clear, 


a simple linear progression toward a set of specific, 
firmly established, detailed goals or objectives. If 
that were the case, it would be possible to define 
the goals unambiguously and well in advance of 
the institution building effort, design a compre- 
hensive set of indicators of progress toward the 
achievement of the objectives, and evaluate the 
total enterprise in terms of readily accepted cri- 
teria. The model suggested is that of constricting 
a house with well-tested blueprints, or taking a 
voyage to the planets, after exhaustive preliminary 
testing of operations, equipment, field conditions 
and contingency alternatives . 

But .. . the intent is not to build a structure 
or project. whose appearance, functions and use 
can be anticipated and simulated in detail, well in 
advance of operation, but rather to initiate a 
change process whose outcomes can only be de- 
scribed in broad program objectives. If institution 
building, in this sense, is successful, one of the 
measures of its success will be the emergence of 
unanticipated combinations of events, circumstances 
and products, And, because the domain of institu- 
tion building is the domain of human values, be- 
liefs, aspirations and competence, and the tools of 
institution building include interpersonal influence, 
human communication, and management of the 
learning process, it is inevitable that the criteria of 
success will be complex, difficult to quantify, and 
measurable only within broad margins of error. 
Goals and objectives are likely to change, not only 
in detail, but even in major components, as the 
institution building process continues. 


The point made by Jacobson is supported by 
much that is said by the other contributors, 
particularly Milton J. Esman who manages in 
relatively few pages to convey some of the 
major conceptual issues as well as the inade- 
quacies and gaps in existing formulations. But 
at the end of his excellent paper Esman raises 
some questions which, had they been more di- 
rectly addressed by other contributors, would 
have made this book more likely to receive the 
attention it deserves. My guess is that most 
readers will conclude that the book is only 
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directly relevant to the circumscribed area of 
technical assistance, (primarily in regard to 
agriculture) to underdeveloped countries. But, 
Esman asks if it isn’t, indeed, likely that institu- 
tion building is a generic process that has sig- 
nificances far beyond technical assistance to 
foreign countries? Isn't it likely that although 
“it began with a strictly international, less- 
developed country focus, institution building 
may well be in demand for domestic develop- 
ment activities?” In a recent book (The Crea- 
tion of Settings and the Future Societies, San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972) I try to demon- 
strate that creating a new setting is a generic 
process applicable to human social endeavors 
ranging from marriage to revolution. In that 
book I do not talk about technical assistance 
programs to underdeveloped countries but 
about our own society, in which the rate of 
setting-creation (or institution building) has 
been fantastically high, and the rate of failure 
disturbingly high. 

It is precisely because institution building is 
probably a generic process that the reader of 
“Institution Building” should not view it in 
narrow terms. Once he gets beyond the images 
conjured up by words like “institution” and 
“building” that make the task seem to fall in 
the realm of social engineering (we are not 
dealing with a “simple linear progression”), 
and if he can make the sustained effort to see 
the problem in the context of efforts in our 
own society, he will find this a truly stimulating 
volume. If the reader cannot do these things, 
it will not be all his fault, because so much of 
what is in this volume is made to seem “for- 
eign,” literally and figuratively. If he starts with 
Esman’s paper, however, the reader increases 
his chances of seeing the general import of this 
volume. l 

SEYMOUR B. SARASON 
Yale University 


Political Violence and Civil Disobedience. By 
Ernest van den Haag. (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1972. Pp. 123. $1.95, paper.) 
This brief book is made up of two distinct 

but related essays—the first on the topic of 

civil disobedience and the second on the topic 
of political violence. The argumentative level 
in both is mediocre by current philosophical 
standards; complex positions are given sketchy 
summaries; and little that is new is contained 
for those familiar with the previous literature 

on either topic. The book might well have a 

certain provocative value if assigned for dis- 

cussion purposes to a group of undergraduate 
students, but nothing in it justifies the intem- 
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perate praise quoted (on the jacket) from re- 
viewers—e.g. “a model of analysis . . . never 
less than brilliant” (Sidney Hook) and “schol- 
arship at its highest? (Robert Nisbet). It con- 
tains almost no careful philosophical analysis, 
is at all points considerably less than brilliant, 
and is too superficial to be regarded as a work 
of scholarship at all. 

These are hard judgments, and I cannot 
hope fully to establish them in a brief review. 
I shall therefore simply select certain repre- 
sentative claims from the book that illustrate 
the failings I have condemned. 

Scholarship: Failings of scholarship include 
incorrect or superficial interpretation of a text, 
attribution of views to a writer on the basis of 
inadequate evidence, and ignorance of or in- 
difference to important contributions to the 


‘literature on the subject in question. With these 


criteria in mind, I should like to note the 
following: : 

(a) On page 15, Thomas Hobbes is pre- 
sented as a philosopher who will accept no 
qualification on the obligation to obey the law. 


“This is incorrect as an interpretation of Hobbes, 


since Hobbes explicitly states (Leviathan, Chap- 
ter XXI) that a man is not obligated to obey a 
law when that law threatens him with immedi- 
ate death—the avoidance of violent death being 
the main reason why a rational man contracts 
for civil government in the first place. Thus 
even a reactionary like Hobbes helps pave the 
way for the “liberal” idea of resistance found 
in such writers as John Locke—i.e., the idea 
that our obligation to government is a result of . 
our contracting to obtain certain ends (for 
Hobbes, peace and security; for Locke, protec- 
tion of a variety of natural rights) and that, 
when government fails to secure these ends, it 
may be resisted. 

(b) On page 11, Herman Melville is pre- 
sented as a man who “affirmed the duty of au- 
thority to override individual rights for the sake 
of raison détat in the novel Billy Budd.” It is 
by no means obvious that the central character 
in this work of fiction, Captain Vere, is prop- 
erly interpreted as holding such a general view. 
Even if such an interpretation is accepted, how- 
ever, this hardly provides sufficient evidence for 
concluding that Melville himself held such a 
view. 

(c) Van den Haag, in his discussion (pp. 35 
ff.) of Ronald Dworkin’s “On Not Prosecuting 
Civil Disobedience” (New York Review of 
Books, June 6, 1968, and December 17, 1970), 
rejects and even ridicules the idea that there 
are “natural rights” or “moral rights” antece- 
dent to any legally or politically given rights. 
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He does this without mention or consideration 
of what is surely the most important philosoph- 
-ical discussion and defense of natural rights in 
recent philosophical literature: H. L. A. Hart’s 
“Are There Any Natural Rights?” (The Philo- 
sophical Review, 1955). This is particularly 
serious since Dworkin’s ideas are best under- 
stood against the background of his general 
sympathy with Hart’s legal philosophy. 

Analysis: In analyzing the concept of vio- 
lence (p. 54), van den Haag gives us the fol- 
lowing: “Violence: physical force used by a 
person, directly or through a weapon, to hurt, 
destroy, or control another or to damage, de- 
_stroy, or control an object.” 

This analysis is extremely problematical, in 
part because it contains locutions which are 
themselves greatly in need of analysis. What, 
for example, does “hurt” mean here? Is one 
hurting a person when he causes that person 
pain? A dentist might resist this suggestion, for 
he might well want to argue that when he 
causes a patient pain he is doing so, not in 
hurting him, but in helping him. And the den- 
tist should no doubt be upset by any suggestion 
that he treats his patients violently. And what 
is it to “use force to hurt’? Does this mean to 
use physical force in such'a way that hurting 
causally results? If so, then a battlefield surgeon 
who performs a painful amputation on a pa- 
tient with consent will (if causing pain is hurt- 
ing) be treating the patient with violence. But 
this is odd. To avoid this kind of counter- 
example, van den Haag might claim that’ he 
means not merely causally bringing about hurt, 
but acting in a hurtful. way with causing the 
hurt as one’s final intention or purpose, and not 
merely as a means to one’s final intention or 
purpose. The problem with this definition is 
that it will entail that clear cases of violence 
are no longer counted as cases of violence— 
e.g., a policeman who is beating a demonstrator 
over the head with a club (a clear case of 
violence) may say that his final intention or 
purpose is not to cause pain or hurt but is 
rather to maintain order or control a crowd 
and that he must hurt simply (perhaps regret- 
fully) as a means to these ends. If the differ- 
ence that makes the battlefield surgeon inno- 
cent of violence and the policeman guilty of 
violence is the presence of consent in the pa- 
tient and the absence of consent in the demon- 
strator, then the connection. between violence 
and violation (of rights or dignity) may be 
closer than van den Haag (p. 55) is willing to 
admit. (For an exploration of the connection 
between violence and violation, see Newton 
Garver’s “What Violence Is,” The Nation, June 
24, 1968.) i 
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I make these observations not because I have 
my own analysis of violence to offer but rather 
to make a certain methodological point— 
namely, that with respect to emotively charged 
terms like “violence,” bandied about so much 
in moral and political discussion, there is prob- 
ably no fixed set of exact rules within the lan- 
guage to govern proper usage. If this is so, then 
any definition of-such a term will be, to a cer- 
tain extent, a stipulation. I have no objections 
to such stipulation if it serves a clear theoreti- 
cal or even ideological purpose, but I do think 
that it is incumbent upon a writer that he (a) 
make it clear that he is stipulating and (b) 
make it clear by what criteria he regards the 
stipulation to be justified. This is what van den 
Haag does not do. When he offers a definition 
of a term like “violence,” he speaks as though 
he is putting forth an empirical linguistic ob- 
servation that would be obviously acceptable to 
any man who is rational and knows how to 
speak English. But the issues of analysis here 
are much trickier than he realizes; and, as a 
result, he puts far more substantive weight on 
his definitions than they can properly support— 
e.g., when he claims that poverty is not “vio- 
lence against the poor” (p. 64), he seems to 
think that he is simply stating an obvious and 
ideologically neutral fact. 

Argument: Central to van den Haag’s con- 
servative, though qualified, case against civil 
disobedience and political violence is his claim 


‘that “unless ‘an infallible interpretative author- 


ity is assumed, there can be no ultimate opera- 
tive standard to determine when to disobey 
legitimate authority” (pp. 26-27). He is claim- 
ing here that the only answers to be found to 
complex moral issues would be an appeal to 
some kind of authority—e.g., God, the Church, 
etc. Since there exists no such competent au- 
thorities, he concludes that there are no final 
answers to such questions. 

But why suppose that the appeal must be of 
this sort? In a book on a paradigmatically 
moral topic, no mention is made of the role 
that moral philosophies—e.g., utilitarianism or 
Kantianism— might play in the assessment of 
the morality of civil disobedience or political 
violence. Such moral philosophies attempt to 
establish rational criteria for the resolution of 
moral controversies and are in no sense to be 
regarded as mere appeals to authority. (Of 
course these theories have to be interpreted and 
there are no “authorities” whose interpretations 
must be accepted as final. But it is true of any 
judgment of anything—including van den 
Haag’s own book—that people, in interpreting 
it and applying it, have the responsibility of 
exercising their own informed reason to the 
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best of their ability. And what is true of all 
acts- of judgment cannot be used as a fatal ob- 
jection against a particular act of judgment.) 
Now, van den Haag may believe that all moral 
theories ultimately fail, but he surely should at 
least consider these theories and demonstrate 
that they fail. Though he does flog the: dead 
horse of natural law, he does not even mention 
utilitarianism or Kantianism—the two classical 
secular moral philosophies of greatest influence. 
And it is astounding that a book written on 
civil disobedience in 1972 contains no refer- 
ence whatsoever to the important work relevant 
to the topic by John Rawls—a contemporary 
moral philosopher who has attempted to 
ground the obligation to obey the law, and to 
develop criteria for justified civil disobedience, 
in terms of his Kantian social contract theory 
of justice. [See John Rawls, “Legal Obligation 
and the Duty of Fair Play,” in Civil Disobedi- 
ence and Violence, Jeffrie G. Murphy (Belmont, 
Calif., Wadsworth: 1971); Rawls, “The Justi- 
fication of Civil Disobedience,” in Civil Diso- 
bediencée: Theory and Practice, Hugo Adam 
Bedau (New York, Pegasus: 1969); and Rawls 
A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1971.)] Similarly ig- 
nored is the prominent recent work by utilitar- 
ians on the topic—-e.g., Richard Wasserstrom’s 
“The Obligation to Obey the Law” (U.C.L.A. 
Law Review, 1963). By ignoring such work 
entirely, van den Haag prevents his book from 
being taken seriously as a contribution to con- 
temporary philosophical thinking on this prob- 
lem. 
JEFFRIE G. MURPHY 

University of Arizona 


Terror and Resistance: A Study of Political 
Violence, with Case Studies of Some Primi- 
tive African Communities. By Eugene Victor 
Walter. (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 385. $8.50, cloth; 
$2.95, paper.) 

A growing body of literature is addressing 
itself to violence and to the political sociology 
of deviancy. Within that literature the publica- 
tion of Professor Walter’s book is an important 
event. This is a work in political anthropology, 
but it carries implications for the study of vio- 
lence through the perspectives of other disci- 
plines as well. The author looks at select Afri- 
can traditional communities and draws from 
their experience conclusions about the functions 
of violence and terror, the nature of resistance, 
and the interplay between power and fear in 
the structure of authority. 

The author himself seems to shrink from ad- 
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dressing himself to the economics of violence 
and terror. But in this he is sometimes a little 
naive: “Since I am dealing with violence as an 
instrument of power... I shall exclude eco- 
nomic terrorism, ranging from armed robbery 
to systematic extortion, and the various meth- 
ods by which violence may be used for eco- 
nomic gain” (p. 13). This is a singularly inept 
formulation. How is power to be so sharply 
differentiated from economic control? The 
threat of terror in Amin’s Uganda in recent 
times facilitated the rapid exodus of thousands 
of Asians. Was this threat an exercise of power 
or a pursuit of economic gain? The ‘distinction 
here is absurd. 

But in fact this book does make a number 
of more important and valid distinctions and 
provides significant typologies of political and 
terroristic phenomena. 

The author starts by distinguishing between 
a “siege of terror” and “regime of terror.” 
Many of the movements underway for the lib- 
eration of Southern Africa, for example, are 
attempts to overthrow established systems of 
power—and are therefore instances of siege of 
terror. The utilization of terror for maintaining 
power which is already held constitutes, ac- 
cording to Walter, an instance of a regime of 
terror. What does not emerge about contempo- 
rary African conditions is whether we are to 
look at the regimes maintaining power in South- 
ern Africa as being themselves regimes of ter- 
ror, fortifying themselves against the rudimen- 
tary movements of national liberation, against 
the beginnings of a significant siege of terror. 

Other important distinctions that Walter 
makes include those between terror and intimi- 
dation, between violence and terror, and be- 
tween victims of terror and targets of terror. 
In clarifying areas which could so easily be 
obfuscated, Walter emerges as a rigorous theo- 
retician. He also provides us with typologies. 
Thus, a typology of systems using violence as a 
source of power has at one pole systems that 
use violence as a last resort, and at the other 
systems that invoke it as a first solution (p. 
26). Some of these typologies constitute stages 
in development. Thus, we are given a typology 
of African social entities, starting with the band 
of hunters, and going on to the tribe of com- 
munal but subpoliticized relationships, the 
chiefdom, and the state. On balance, Walter 
seems to accept Weber’s definition of a state as 
a “human community that ‘successfully’ claims 
the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical 
force within a given territory” [Weber “Poli- 
tics as a Vocation,” in H. H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills, From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology (1957) p. 78]. 
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One sometimes gets the impression that 
Walter regards the movement from band to 
state as a movement from primitiveness to civil- 
ization. Yet he is reluctant to call even a tra- 
ditional African state anything else but “a prim- 
itive community.” His study includes discus- 
sions of elaborate African political systems, 
-ranging from the establishment of the Zulu 
state to which he devotes considerable atten- 
tion, to briefer references to the states of 
the Baganda and Ashanti, and others. It is 
not clear what Walter would have lost by 
referring to all the different varieties of African 
political organizations as, quite simply, “Afri- 
can traditional systems” instead of “primitive 
African communities.” It may be just a cheap 
way of emphasizing a distinction between the 
African examples that he is looking at in this 
book, on the one hand, and the ancient Greek 
and Roman examples scheduled for his next 
book (p. 10). Walter’s typology of resistance 
has provocative elements. He sees resistance as 
including “criticism, challenge, disobedience, 
rebellion, and secession” (p. 336). What is not 
convincing is the preference for the word re- 
sistance for such forms of opposition as criti- 
cism, challenge, and even disobedience. Walter 
seems to prefer the word “resistance” even for 
political parties in opposition, whether or not 
they go beyond criticizing the government’s pol- 
icies. His distinction between reactive counter- 
resistance by those in power and preventive 
counter-resistance is more interesting and stim- 
ulating. But to include the normal behavior of 
the labor party in England in the same bag 
as the attempt of the Ibo to secede from Ni- 
geria seems to me somewhat dubious (pp. 338- 
339). 

Walter is fascinating in his interpretations of 
the use of terror by Shaka, the Zulu ruler of 
the early 19th century. He sees elaborate 
astuteness in Shaka’s utilization of terror to 
consolidate the Zulu state and enhance its pre- 
eminence. If there was a brutal madness in 
Shaka, Walter sees a clever if diabolical method 
in it. Some have sought sexual and Freudian 
explanations for some of Shaka’s wanton acts 
of cruelty, but Walter’s position is reminiscent 
of that taken by James W. Fernandez in see- 
ing Shaka’s behavior “not in terms of the prob- 
lems of sexuality, but in terms of the problems 
of power” (Fernandez, “The Shaka Complex,” 
Transition 6, [February/March 1967] p. 13). 

Walter addresses himself to a number of 
important political processes, including the 
process of transformation from kinship to 
statehood and the decisive process of political 
integration. There are times when I get im- 
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patient with some of Walter’s interpretations. 
For example, he makes the statement that the 
only kind of state to develop in “primitive 
Africa was a monocratic form of rule in which 
either a king or a despot stood as the formal 
head of the governmental structure.” Either this 
statement is circular and tautological, by which 
any political entity in Africa that is not mono- 
cratic is by definition regarded as not a state, 
or Walter is blinding himself to the diversity of 
state systems in traditional Africa. 

But when all the criticisms of this book are 
completed, when all the irritation it sometimes 
provokes has subsided, there is in Walter’s 
book an important intellectual and theoretical 
achievement. 

ALI A. MAZRUI 
Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 


Deadlock in School Desegpregation: A Case Study 
of Inglewood, California By Edna Bonacich 
and Robert F. Goodman. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1972. Pp. 118. $12.50.) 


Since the mid-sixties, the Los Angeles suburb 
of Inglewood, like many cities outside the South, 
has experienced conflict over the racial compo- 
sition of its school system. This volume chroni- 
cles a portion of that dispute, from the origin 
of de facto segregation as an issue to a school 
board vote killing a proposed remedy. The events 
recounted are not dissimilar to those reported in 
other accounts of school desegregation, nor is 
there anything new either in method or in ex- 
planation, which is an interest-group analysis. 

What the authors do provide, however, is 
an important suggestion for resolving this type 
of controversy. The major obstacle to success- 
ful integration, they contend, is not so much 
political as demographic.: Black families from 
adjacent areas of Los Angeles were moving 
into Inglewood so rapidly that community 
leaders feared the city would soon follow 
nearby Compton, where whites had become a 
small minority of the city’s population within 
a few years. In addition, the quality of the 
schools, already perceived to be declining at 
least in part because of the influx of blacks, 
had precipitated a withdrawal of white students 
from the system. According to the authors, a 
“preemptive” decision by the school board to 
pursue racial balance by redistricting, bussing, 
and the like would not halt and might even 
increase the rate of resegregation, an outcome 
desired by neither black nor white residents. 
Faced with moral and political demands for 
desegregation on the one hand, and demo- 
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graphic anxieties on the other, the school board 
temporized. . 

The traditional, i.e., southern, approach to 
school desegregation involves laying down the 
law and strictly enforcing its compliance, with 
racial accommodation expected to follow 
through increased group contacts. In a city 
like Inglewood, however, where the dictates of 
duty are less clear and where residential mo- 
bility within the metropolitan area is relative- 
ly easy, a strategy of compromising differ- 
ences among local groups and offering im- 
provements in the quality of schools as incen- 
tives for cooperation seems more advantageous. 
Opposition to school desegregation was not 
wholly a matter of antediluvian racial atti- 
tudes—the white backlash——nor confined only 
to whites; many of the city’s blacks were ap- 
parently worried that the Los Angeles ghettoes, 
so recently left behind, might follow them to 
the suburbs. For the pro-integrationists, it 
would be a hollow victory indeed if ending 
de facto segregation of the schools diminished 
their attractiveness for whites and middle-class 
blacks. To have any chance of overcoming the 
“tide of demographic change,” (p. 89) racial 
balance would have to be induced; it could 
not be compelled. 

The significance of this lesson should not 
be diminished by the authors’ recommendation 
that hew “mechanisms of participation,” more 
responsive to the “real needs” of students and 
parents, are called for (p. 89). Inglewood al- 
ready possessed an elected school board, ac- 
tive educational interest groups, and a suppo- 
sedly representative citizen advisory board; all 
were involved in the dispute, helping to pro- 
duce a series of inconclusive actions. This may 
be testimony to their ineffectiveness, but might 
also reflect rather accurately the ambivalence 
of the community about desegregation. The 
authors’ own preferences appear to lie not so 
much in new mechanisms as in a new style 
of leadership, one they view as more consulta- 
tive, quicker to intervene, less polarizing, and 
more willing to negotiate privately. Greater 
public participation does not necessarily bring 
these qualities into government and may as 
readily bring just the opposite ones. 

In any event, neither procedural reforms 
nor responsive officials assure the ability to 
deal politically with an issue like racial bal- 
ance in the schools. Bargaining can also be 
ineffective, and it may be that no political ac- 
tions short of metropolitan consolidation will 
prevent resegregation in cities like Inglewood. 
“The particular choices made by one local 
school board in one community appear trivial 
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in light of the force of black expansion across 
the Los Angeles basin,” (p. 94) the authors 
observe without presenting evidence of the 
relative importance of school board decisions 
on this trend, or even an account of what 
really occurred in Compton. While not all sub- 
urbs face the population pressures of Ingle- 
wood, nonetheless, even in these cities, con- 
flict over school desegregation may ultimately 
have to do with more diffuse concerns for the 
quality of community life than with specific 
problems of the schools. 
LESLIE LENKOWSKY 

Harvard University 


The Evolution of American Democracy. By 
William R. Brock. (New York: The Dial 
Press, 1970. Pp. 272. $7.95.) 


William R. Brock, the distinguished Ameri- 
canist who is Professor of Modern History at 
the University of Glasgow, has in this highly 
informed interpretive essay stated the most pos- 
itive case I know of for the virtues of Ameri- 
can democracy. As his title implies, he sees 
democracy evolving from the time of the Rev- 
olution to the present, confronting crisis after 
crisis, adapting to a modernizing society, and 
still exhibiting vigor and promise taday. 

Brock locates the origins of American de- 
mocracy in the rational republicanism of the 
revolutionary era and emphasizes the truly in- 
novative quality of the ideology that was to 
define the values, goals, and norms of the 
American regime. The federal Constitution, 
contrary to its critics, marked a decisive stage 
in the evolution of modern democracy by fa- 
cilitating the adjustment from a simple to a 
complex form of republicanism. Subsequently, 
the invention of the two-party system greatly 
advanced the art of democratic politics by offer- 
ing the electorate genuine but moderate al- 
ternatives and by bringing diverse groups to- 
gether in support of the government. 

The failure of democracy represented by the 
Civil War was due less to institutional than to 
intellectual rigidity and most particularly to the 
refusal of the South to tolerate open debate on 
the issue of slavery. The chief outcome of the 
Civil War was to ally democracy with a new 
feeling of nationalism. Brock acknowledges the 
shortcomings of Reconstruction but hails the 
Radicals as “representative men” who, while 
they did not immediately achieve their objec- 
tives, laid the constitutional and legal founda- 
tions for future democratic progress. Even the 
sordid interval of the Gilded Age, with its anti- 
democratic retreat to elitism and laissez faire, 
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is depicted positively as providing an essential 
bridge between a rural, localistic past and the 
complexities of a modern, nationalizing society. 
The “modernization” of American democ- 
racy in the years since 1890 is charted in terms 
of five landmarks—Populism, Progressivism, 
World War I, the Depression, and the New 
Deal—each of which made distinctive con- 
tributions to the evolution of American de- 
mocracy. 7 ` 
In surveying the current condition of de- 
mocracy, Brock firmly rejects both the “con- 
sensus” and the “power elite” interpretations, 
opting instead for a Madisonian pluralism that 
he describes as operating through the mecha- 
nism of “countervailing power.” Although he 
is baffled by the insolubility of America’s racial 
problems and distressed by the alienation of 
white, campus-based radicals, he suggests that 
the present discontents may be due largely to 
the increased availability of information and 
that they are a “sign of health, not disease.” In 
any case, the remedy is to be found in more 
democracy, following the Progressive diagnosis. 
Brock has written a powerful. forthright, and 
provocative book that seems deliberately in- 
tended to rebut the revisionist devaluations of 
American democracy that acquired such a 
vogue in the decade of the sixties. He exhibits 
no bias against capitalism; he has no commit- 
ment to mass democracy; he is not preoccupied 
with the plight of the inarticulate and the op- 
pressed. American democracy approximates his 
ideal of the “free society,” with the necessary 
mechanisms “to wrest power out of the wrong 
hands, and to divert it from wrong pur- 
poses...” . 
One might quarrel with every particular in 
Brock’s narrative, but in this space I can deal 
only with the sum of his argument. My major 
reservation is that he does not confront the 
question of whether American democracy has 
produced a “good society,” whether it has re- 
leased the proper energies and encouraged the 
best type of human behavior. Democracy, ás 
he presents it, has engendered support for the 
political system and fostered its maintenance, 
but is that enough? l 
Because of its general nature and its lack 
of novel hypotheses, this work would seem to 
have little interest for specialists in the field. 
But the careful reader will frequently be struck 
with the sharpness of Brock’s insights into par- 
ticular aspects of the American political sys- 
tem, insights that derive from the astute com- 
parative perspective that informs his observa- 
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Securing the Revolution: Ideology in American 
Politics, 1789-1815, By Richard Buel, Jr. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1972. Pp. xii, 391. $14.50.) 


From the moment the first American parties 
began to form in the 1790s, observers dis- 
agreed violently about why they coalesced, 
about their nature, about the motives of their 
leaders, and about their significance for the 
future of American politics. Until the last gen- 
eration, historians have battled as ferociously 
as the party protagonists and in almost ex- 
actly the same partisan terms. Recent scholars, 
however, have tended to be less polemical and 
more interested in understanding the two par- 
ties and events in the period than in defend- 
ing either side or assessing partisan charges. 
It is within this newer tradition that Richard 
Buel has attempted an assessment of political 
developments from Washington’s to Madison’s 
presidency. 

Buel begins with a very promising thesis: 
Parties developed because of an ideological 
division between the leaders who created the 
Constitution of 1787-—a division about how 
to “secure the Revolution” (that is, how to 
assure the future of stable republican govern- 
ment, although “Revolution” and “republican 
government” are never defined). Federalists 
drew their leadership basically from an inse- 
cure elite distinguished from the mass of the 
people only by the “claim of superior virtue 
and ability’ and “ascetic discipline and the 
dedicated cultivation of talents” (p. 81). Re- 
publicans, on the other hand, were southern 
planters whose land and slaves provided more 
secure distinctions, and while mobility was 
frequent in both elites, Southerners could 
transfer their wealth westward and depend on 
the inflated life-style of the planter. Northern- 
ers were tied to commerce and could not mi- 
grate easily, nor was their tradition or style 
secure enough to defend their pretensions 
against some of the leveling tendencies of the 
Revolution. Federalists feared that republican 
government was unworkable and that unless 
the national government was safely removed 
from popular passion, the United States would 
dissolve into anarchistic mobocracy. The 
French Revolution confirmed and indeed 
sharpened these fears. Republicans had confi- 
dence in republican government but feared it 
might succumb to lingering monarchism in the 
United States and to the forces of monarchism 
abroad. Both parties became locked by the 
mid-1790s in a struggle for public opinion, 
Federalists trying to impose institutions 
and policies on the people while bidding for 
popular support, Republicans trying to block 
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pro-British, monarchical Federalist policies by 
exposing them to the people. Caught in a 
dilemma, one party could not develop a pop- 
ular ideology; the other did develop such an 
ideology in the process of mobilizing public 
opinion, to save republican government. The 
Republicans won power and retained it; their 
opponents suffered defeat and oblivion. 

As interesting as this theme is, the book un- 
fortunately contains flaws in conception, as- 
sumption, and research that are so basic as 
to make the conclusions unconvincing. Buel 
sees only Federalists and Republicans, when in 
fact both parties contained several ideological, 
geographic, and socioeconomic factions, and 
the rigidity of viewing politics solely in two- 
party terms obscures the complexity of the pe- 
riod. For example, Buel is unable to deal ef- 
fectively with the Federalist split in the late 
1790s. Second, several of his assumptions are 
questionable: that parties did not grow out of 
the battle over the Constitution; that both were 
ideological parties rather than coalitions bent 
on securing power or rewarding the personal 
ambitions of their leaders; and that “public 
opinion was the single most important in- 
gredient in the politics of the first party sys- 
, tem” (p. x). Much surviving evidence and re- 
cent scholarship (some in dissertations unpub- 
lished but available) contradict these assump- 
tions. Scholars agree that society in the 1790s 
was deferential and that politics was often per- 
sonalized. The Federalists relied on Washing- 
ton and on patronage—and built an effective 
party; Republicans created elaborate party ma- 
chinery precisely to create a “public opinion,” 
and it could be argued that both parties ma- 
nipulated the public far more than they were 
influenced by “public opinion.” 

Third, Buel neglects manuscript sources en- 
tirely, yet he purports to explain the influence 
of ideology on politics and thus: by necessity 
the inner thinking of each party’s leaders. 
Much key material, however, even about the 
influence of public opinion, remains in unpub- 
lished manuscript collections. It is difficult if 
not impossible, for example, to explain John 
Adams’s thinking in naming the Murray mis- 
sion to France in 1799 without using the rich 
Adams Papers collection, and Buel (p. 202) 
misses much of Adams’s calculations. Relying 
on the logic of his argument, Buel finds the 
Federalists paralyzed in 1797 by the crisis in 
French relations, by the retirement of Wash- 
ington, and by the still potent pro-French bias 
of the public. My own research, however, 
based mostly on unpublished correspondence, 
indicates that Federalist leaders were playing 
a waiting game, and while some became in- 
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tensely frustrated, they actually manipulated 
the President, French relations, and public 
opinion exactly as they planned and eventually 
pushed the country into the war crisis of 1798. 
Last of all, the book lacks a coherently articu- 
lated thesis. Midway through the book Buel 
loses the theme of securing the Revolution and 
narrows his analysis to the influence of pub- 
lic opinion on the party struggle, which given 
his assumptions borders on tautology and leads 
in several cases to a distorted picture of 
events. 

However flawed, the book is still important. 
By focusing on public opinion Buel makes 
some new and interesting points about several 
well-known events. He has cut to the core of 
party rhetoric, given it meaning within the 
context of the new scholarship on political 
ideology in late eighteenth-century politics, and | 
shown how the ideology affected the party 
struggle. Scholars interested in American poli- 
tics should read and evaluate for themselves 
this important, but unpersuasive, work. 

RICHARD H. KOHN 
Rutgers University 


Federal Judges: The Appointing Process. By 
Harold W. Chase. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1972. Pp. 240. $10.00.) 


Professor Chase has given us a volume 
which rightly deserves to become a’ standard 
work on the appointment of judges to the fes- 
ser federal courts. Reported here for the Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson administrations 
are useful data on appointees’ ages, party af- 
filiations, previous judicial experience, type of 
law schools attended, and ABA ratings. But 
it is not these facts—-at least not these alone— 
which make this an outstanding work, rather 
it is Professor Chase’s personal probing of the 
political process. 

Relying on an old college tie with Nicholas 
Katzenbach, Professor Chase won unusual en- 
tree into the Justice Department. Ensconced in 
an office adjacent to those of Katzenbach and 
Joe Dolan, Katzenbach’s chief aide on judicial 
matters, Chase was given access to Justice’s 
files on judicial appointments, had opportuni- 
ties for endless hours of informal “interview- 
ing,” and was soon invited by Dolan to sit in 
on conferences with state politicians about ju- 
dicial appointments. For the Eisenhower and 
Johnson years, Chase extensively interviewed 
those involved. Summaries of and a few 
lengthy quotations from responses to Chase’s 
draft chapters by Eisenhower, William Rogers, 
and other interviewees lend insight and bal- 
ance. 

Professor Chase surveys the role and the 
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interplay of the President, Justice, the Senate, 


the ABA, the press, home state senators and - 


politicians, judges, the FBI, and others in the 
appointing process. The highly personal yet 
cumulative nature of the appointment process 
is highlighted by Professor Chase’s weaving 
into the fabric of his study the biographies of 
key actors—of Katzenbach and Dolan; of Ber- 
nard Segal of the ABA Committee on Fed- 
eral Judiciary; of William Rogers and Law- 
rence Walsh in Eisenhower’s Justice Depart- 
ment; of Ross Malone, the ABA activist who 
played a leading Justice role at the end of the 
Truman years; and of others. 

Overall, Professor Chase portrays a more 
Executive-centered process than is usually 
found in political studies. The rigid rule of 
senatorial courtesy has eroded, he reports, and 
senators are less willing to invoke the rule be- 
cause of political repercussions back home. 
Further, appointment delays bring greater pres- 
sure on senators than on the President, for it 
jeopardizes their states’ justice systems. Recess 
appointments may be, and indeed are, used 
by presidents to get their way. In the Ken- 
nedy administration, several appointments were 
sometimes packaged together to achieve presi- 
dential objectives, including the appointment 
of Republican judges. 

To be sure, administrations differ in the de- 
gree to which the President and his men exert 
themselves in judicial matters. Thus, Eisen- 
hower, the military hero, accustomed to com- 
mand, treated senators almost imperiously. On 
the other hand, Johnson, the consummate legis- 
lative leader, was more deferential to sena- 
torial wishes in such matters. The Kennedy 
men, believing in the Lincoln-style presidency 
but conscious of their limited credit in Con- 
gress, cared deeply about judicial appointments 
but were sometimes prepared to compromise. 

Surprisingly, Chase concludes that the White 
House staff, excepting only John Macy under 
LBJ, had little influence on appointments. And 
pleasingly, the men in Justice primarily respon- 
sible are deeply devoted to their work. On the 
other hand, Chase sketches a chilling picture 
of the ABA’s role in judicial matters. Aggres- 
sive, as the self-annointed often are, the Com- 
mittee on Federal Judiciary emerges as conser- 
vative, Republican, biased toward corporations 
and other big interests, unsystematic in its in- 
terviewing, inexplicit about most of its criteria 
(but not about age, trial experience, and Mar- 
tindale-Hubbell ratings), and on a few occa- 
sions hostile to religious groups or government 
counsel. I found myself cheering the merciless 
root-and-branch critique of ABA evaluation by 
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Ernest Friesen, Dolan’s successor at Justice. 

Professor Chase reports attempts to discover 
potential nominees’ policy views—on defen- 
dants’ rights by Eisenhower and on civil rights 
by Kennedy—but he does not do so systemati- 
cally enough to permit a judgment of whether 
policy plays as large’ a role in the selection of 
lower court judges as it does in Supreme Court 
appointments. Also interesting is the Kennedy 
administration’s stated desire to make minor- 
ity-group judicial appointments and Eisen- 
hower’s lofty rejection of any criterion based 
on hyphenated Americanism. On the other 
hand, both those who believe Mr. Eisenhower 
cared less about civil rights than Mr. Kennedy 
and those who have accused Kennedy of 
pandering to Southern senators in district 
court appointments will have occasion to re- 
think their views in light of Chase’s interest- 
ing, if not intensive, conclusion that both 
men’s Southern judicial nominees were about 
equally disposed toward civil rights. 

From interviews, “objective” data, and his 
own impressions, Professor Chase concludes 
that the federal judiciary is well thought of, 
at least compared to state judges, and prob- 
ably deserves that reputation. If there is any 
culprit it is life tenure, for most federal judges 
who were bitterly complained against were 
clearly suffering from the ravages of age and 
had had good reputations in their earlier years. 

Chase is not content with the appointment 
process, however, and he urges possible re- 
forms. One is modest: eliminating the role of 
individual senators in picking and pushing 
candidates for the federal bench. One is more 
radical: vesting the appointment power in the 
Supreme Court on the theory that judges are 
“inferior officers” under Article II, section 2 
and need not constitutionally be appointed by 
the President. The latter proposal overlooks 
entirely the argument of scholars and the ex- 
perience of the nation that the presidential ap- 
pointing power is the only way, and then not 
always successful, of imposing political respon- 
sibility upon the Judiciary. Robert H. Jackson 
warned after the court-packing fight of 1937 
that the judges have usually been “the check 
of a preceding generation on the present; a 
check of conservative legal philosophy upon a 
dynamic people, and nearly always the check 
of a rejected regime on the one in being.” 
How much longer this check would have per- 
sisted if lower court judgeships from 1933 to 
1937 had been filled by the Old Court rather 
than by FDR! 

This ill-considered proposal aside, however, 
Professor Chase has written an important book 
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which will win wide readership and acclaim 
among political scientists, legal scholars, and 
others interested in the federal judiciary. 

Davip ADAMANY 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Rise of Warren Gamallel Harding, 1865- 
1920. By Randolph C. Downes. (Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University Press, 1970. Pp. 
734. $17.50.) 


Contemporary historians are actively re- 
examining the politics of Warren Harding. 
Randolph Downes’s contribution is a lengthy 
coverage of the pre-presidential years which 
will complement Robert K. Murray’s, The 
Harding Era (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press: 1969), a treatment of the 
presidential years. Together, they provide ade- 
quate data for reflection upon his politics, and 
should stimulate further examination. Downes’s 
work is a narrative, painstakingly constructed 
from documentation. While decidedly a politi- 
cal study, it is not self-consciously an analysis 
of statesmanship, political thought, or particu- 
lar hypotheses. Instead, it follows the current 
of “politicking” which the author believes was 
the essence of Harding’s politics, and which 
was of .a higher quality than his “statesman- 
ship.” The two most salient features of his 
“politicking,” and the sources of his power, 
are “Americanistic’” and “mirage-creating” 
rhetoric, and unity-oriented conduct within the 
Republican party. 

As Professor Downes recounts his history, 
at age nineteen, Harding bought the flounder- 
ing Marion Star which he built into a finan- 
cial success. Throughout his life, it was the 
foundation for his civic and business activity. 
At the turn of the century he was elected to 
the Ohio state senate and rose to floor leader. 
Later, he was elected lieutenant-governor. He 
made his way through the jungle of Ohio po- 
litical factionalism by consistently repairing to 
the standard of party unity and refusing to 
devote primary energies to factional warfare. 
Possessing unique oratorical skills and speak- 
ing to the common man, the popular Harding 
became one of the powers of Ohio politics. 
While he lost his bid for the governorship in 
1910, he effectively defended Taft in 1912, 
and was asked to place the president’s name 
in nomination. His rhetorical and organization- 
al skills and style in reconciling Progressives 
and Republicans in Ohio after the Bull Moose 
split earned attention beyond Ohio and addi- 
tional power- within the state. He was elected 
to the U.S. Senate in 1914 and was Republi- 
can “keynoter” in 1916. One of the most 
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articulate members of the national party, and 
dedicated to its unity, he became a darkhorse 
candidate for the 1920 nomination. Interested 
in remaining in the Senate, but encouraged by 
duty to the party and a threat to his power 
base in Ohio, he agreed to try for the presi- 
dential nomination. A well-developed strategy 
based on nationwide second choice commit- 
ments, and not the decision of bosses in a 
smoke filled room, paid off when the conven- 
tion deadlocked. 

For more than twenty years, Harding ad- 
vocated and practiced party unity. He ac- 
cepted factional defeats with grace, supported 
the winners, suffered pointed rebuffs without 
complaint, and successfully worked to mend 
the party’s fences: 


While he himself was buffeted by bosses... he 
never for an instant—publicly at least—-lost his 
poise and eloquence . . . Harding could gloss over 
the inner jangling discord with exhibitions of that 
personality and oratory which gave the appearance 
of harmony, efficiency, firmness, and dignity 

(p. 134). 


Downes says that this behavior was motivated 
by opportunism, and that its efficacy rested 
on dependability and adjustability. The pat- 
tern, however, has a dignity and persistence 
which indicates at least a remarkable tem- 
perament, if not dedication. 


The mirage of “Harding unity”... was the image 
of something constant in the midst of bickering and 
discord . . . Harding was the one man who could 
at least talk and act unity, and appear unscathed 
as contests ended ... In this role there was a cer- 
tain strength, and no managers... created or main- 
tained it... Harding created his own image (p. 158). 


Its success also raises the unexplored possi- 
bility that Harding identified a rational com- 
mon denominator among the factions. 

According to Downes, Harding “could ma- 
neuver, manipulate, and spellbind any devel- 
opment into a Republican advantage” (p. 
265). - 


Harding . . . knew the feelings of the man in the 
street... It is easy to see why his practical-minded 
fellow Americans, as they listened to his eloquent, 
obvious, and adjustable phrases, would eventually 
trust him with the highest office in the land (p. 256). 


Downes is interested primarily in the imagery 
and tone of Harding’s rhetoric. He argues 
that Harding’s understanding of issues was se- 
riously deficient, but he is not always persua- 
sive, for he does not develop fully Harding's 
own positions and tends to treat all issues as 
illustrations of Harding’s manipulative rhet- 
oric. Since Downes does not explore the 
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soundness or unsoundness of Harding’s thought 
and does not systematically link the substance 
of his rhetoric to intelligently held beliefs of 
the body politic, the Ohioan’s rhetoric of per- 
suasion emerges as mere exploitation of ego- 
centric Americanism. 

The pervasive argument of the work is that 
Harding was opportunistic, a mirage creator, 
adjustable to bosses, often evasive and uncom- 
prehending in argument, but convincing and 
likable. The overarching argument of the book 
is that Harding’s electoral and party successes 
resulted from eloquence, ambivalence, and ad- 
justability; and that the successes occurred 
despite the superficiality of his understanding 
of Republicanism, Progressivism, major is- 
sues, and the principles of economics, world 
history, and international relations. This argu- 
ment suggests that Harding represents a failure 
of American democratic politics—a serious gap 
between the requirements of party and elec- 
toral success on the one hand and the re- 
quirements of statesmanship on the other. 
The author does not completely make his 
point, however; for he does not address the 
possibility that Harding may have had a co- 
herent understanding, especially of matters 
such as system maintenance, and that there 
may have been reasonable links between his 
understanding expressed in rhetoric and the 
perceptions of both party leaders and the pub- 
lic. Downes’s work indicates that these possi- 
bilities could be fruitfully pursued. 

FRANK A. BURD 
University of Maryland, Baltimore County 


The American Mail: Enlarger of the Common 
Life. By Wayne E. Fuller. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1972. Pp. xi, 
378. $8.95.) 


This study was written for the Chicago His- 
tory of American Civilization; as such it takes 
a long view and gives minimal attention to 
anything that has happened since World War 
I. It is a basic thesis of the book that all 
major elements of the American postal service 
had been put in place by that time. 

The first two chapters provide a basic nar- 
rative history of the origins and evolution of 
the postal service in colonial times and during 
the nineteenth century. More specialized chap- 
ters then deal with the contributions of the 
postal service to the bonds of union, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the promotion of private 
enterprise, the expansion of the American em- 
pire, the safeguarding of the nation’s morals, 
and the advancement of politics through the 
patronage of appointments and contracts. An 
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“Epilogue” of twelve pages deals with recent 
history. 
Political scientists who share the growing 


- concern within the discipline for the study of 


communications may find this book useful as 
background. Even in these days of the mass 
media, interpersonal communication remains 
primary in its importance; and communication 
by mail is still important, though not as im- 
portant as it once was. The book is well 
written and seems authoritative for what it 
covers. Specific passages, even quotations, are 
undocumented, but a full bibliographic essay 
is included in the back matter, and the book 
is well indexed. 

PauL T. Davip 
University of Virginia 


) 

The Changing Politics of the South. Edited by 
William C. Havard. (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1972. Pp. xxv, 
755. $17.50.) 


In 1946 the late Roscoe C. Martin, then 
of the University of Alabama, engaged V. O. 
Key, Jr., to study “the electoral process in the 
South.” Mr. Martin hoped explicitly that the 
resulting book would stimulate future system- 
atic research on the region’s politics. Mr. Key, 
a man of controlled enthusiasms, was du- 
bious. He would be grateful to finish his own 
attempt. Nonetheless, after Southern Politics in 
State and Nation appeared in 1949 it mani- 
festly motivated and influenced much subse- 
quent writing about political processes, gener- 
ally as well as in the eleven former Confed- 
erate states of Key’s South. 

In following years, Key and I were often 
urged by scholars and publishers to revise, or 
update, or do the whole thing again. Once 
was enough, but when others expressed interest 
in undertaking some form of Southern Politics 
revisited, Key, so far as I know, always en- 
couraged them to do so, and since his death 
in 1963 I have cheered on all who have raised 
the question. 

The Changing Politics of the South is the 
only comprehensive treatment to appear since 
1949 that has addressed southern political de- 
velopments as Key did, state by state with ad- 
ditional regionwide commentary. Numerous 
important regional analyses have been pub- 
lished, many of high quality, but all have ex- 
amined special phases of the region’s politics. 
None has sought to examine the full context 
of evolving politics in each of the eleven 
states. 

Professor Havard, editor and contributor of 
introductory and concluding chapters, dis- 
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avows an attempt to provide a “successor” to 
Southern Politics. Rather, he and his fellow 
authors propose to use the earlier book as a 
“guidepost against which we could measure 
how far and how fast the politics of the South 
has gone over the past twenty or twenty-five 
years” (p. vi). The book has abundant merits. 
Professors Key and Martin would have been 
egratified—which, at least for those who worked 
with them, is all that need be said. 

It is a considerable achievement that the 
book should appear at all. Aside from Profes- 
sor Havard’s own chapters, all the other twelve 
—one on each state and another on the South 
in Congress—are written by different authors. 
They are understandably uneven in concept 
and quality. “Although the time span and the 
broad theme of change during the period cov- 
ered were agreed upon, each author was left 
largely to his own devices in the choice of 
methods to be used and the particular focus 
to be given to the treatment of his state” (p. 
vi). The authors met as a group two or three 
times, a few of the participants saw outlines 
or drafts of chapters other than their own, 
but otherwise the work was conducted inde- 
pendently except for coordination achieved by 
the editor through correspondence. 

Key had thought at first that he would 


undertake only regionwide analyses of specified 


topics, not addressing individually the politics 
of each of the states. Early he concluded that 
this plan was intellectually unmanageable. 
Consequently, about 40 per cent of Southern 
Politics is devoted to the state chapters. The 
new book is confined almost entirely to the 
state stories. They run some 70 per cent longer 
than the comparable eleven chapters in Key’s 
work. Each of the contributors to Professor 
Havard’s book is well acquainted with the pol- 
itics of his state. Many of the authors were in 
fact established political scientists at the time 
Key was studying the South. Not all the chap- 
ters reflect intensive field inquiries of the kind 
Key relied on, and the authors’ tasks were 
also made more demanding, as well as in some 
ways easier, by the proliferation of intensive 
and sophisticated studies in recent years. 
Some of the chapters are more than twice 
as long as others, and they vary greatly in 
analytical power. Inevitably, there are seeming 
differences from one to the other in interpre- 
tation of common elements. Some topics of 
importance in the 1940s are largely ignored. 
With only one serious exception, however, all 
the chapters, including that on the Congress, 
constitute highly useful additions to our infor- 
mation about state politics and to our under- 
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standing of more general processes of Ameri- 
can society. The editor’s own contributions, 
especially, reveal a spacious mind, deeply sen- 
sitive understanding of southern qualities, and 
wide knowledge of the evolution of the Ameri- 
can political system and of ‘the social analysis 
of the southern section. 

The book is properly titled. The range and 
speed of change in southern politics have been 
Startling. Political “reforms” whose pursuit 25 
years ago seemed endless or fruitless have been 
widely attained, Electoral behavior has been 
modified in fundamental aspects. The central 
figure in the old southern politics seen by Key, 
the Negro, now has a radically changed role. 

The political inquiry that later became Key’s 
broad study of southern politics was originally 
conceived as a study of southern poll taxes. 
Those who aspire to make structural changes 
in the context of politics can take heart from 
southern experiences during these last two de- 
cades. Gone are poll taxes, gone is the Georgia 
county unit system, gone are all legal and most 
extralegal restraints on black voting, gone is 
legalized segregation, gone is the old legisla- 
tive malapportionment, gone are other ancient 
shackles imposed on Republican minorities. 

The volume demonstrates that modifications 
in the substance of southern politics have 
been enormous, a consequence of changes like 
these and of changes in social and economic 
conditions that bear directly on political life 
—t.g., migrations out and in, growth of cities 
and suburbs, enhanced economic income for 
the region, altered distribution of that income, 
the civil rights movement. The dominance by 
the Democratic party that constituted the most 
distinctive political feature of the Old South 
is so radically changed that in 1972 all eleven 
former Confederate statés voted for the Re- 
publican presidential candidate. At all political 
levels Republican candidacies and officials are 
sufficiently numerous to’ constitute a revolu- 
tion in the conditions of 25 years before. The 
significance of southern third-party presidential 
candidacies is potentially greater now than 
ever before—across the nation and across the 
region—a consequence of national social and 
political tendencies and reactions to them. 
Southern defections from the national Demo- 
cratic party conspicuously increased in the 
Congress during the past generation. Rural 
dominance of state politics has declined or 
disappeared. Voting shifts within as well as 
between the parties signify a more independent 
and responsive politics than prevailed during 
the decades dominated by one-party factional- 
ism. 
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Most important, southern blacks and their 
interests are no longer simply the objects of 
reaction, the ploys of demagogic debate. 
Blacks now constitute an affirmative force 
whose importance is reflected in the number of 
‘ballots they cast and in the deference shown 
that fact by black and white candidates. Their 
political participation is significantly a conse- 
quence of external intervention by federal 
courts, federal legislation, and federal execu- 
tive initiative. The “race issue” is not dead. 
In fact, the Brown y. Board of Education de- 
cision and companion developments of the 
civil rights movement precipitated what Pro- 
fessor Havard calls the third major crisis in 
southern politics, the other two having been 
identified by Key as the Civil War with its 
aftermath and the Populist movement of the 
1890s. In many places, racial harshness inten- 
sified in the 1950s and 1960s as force met re- 
sistance. But the system held, habits and atti- 
tudes thought unalterable gave way, and ad- 
vances, often at fearful cost, were won. The 
focus of national racial concerns shifted be- 
yond the South, perhaps the greatest break 
of all with the past. 

What used to be solid about the South is 
largely gone. The diversities that Key empha- 
sized are greater than ever. They are set forth 
in this admirable book from which all who 
seek to understand changing American politics 
will benefit. 

ALEXANDER HEARD 
Vanderbilt University 


Stability and Change in Congress. By Barbara 
Hinckley. (New York: Harper & Row, 
1971. Pp. 216. $3.50.) 


. Jn an “Author’s Note” at the beginning of 

her book Professor Hinckley correctly ob- 
serves that the recent “rush of research” on 
Congress “has not been brought together into 
any synthetic ordering.” She offers her book 
as “a preliminary synthesis.” As a preliminary 
synthesis it is a good book—it indeed synthe- 
sizes a variety of materials wisely chosen and 
gracefully explained. But it also contains a 
‘number of flaws inevitable in any effort labeled 
“preliminary.” 

Professor Hinckley knows both Congress and 
the literature on Congress well——and-she is ju- 
dicious about what literature she includes in 
her synthesis. For example, she properly in- 
cludes some of the excellent empirical studies 
she herself has done, but she does not try to 
summarize most of the roll call studies be- 
cause these reveal little about the congressional 
behavior in which she is interested. In gen- 
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eral, her book summarizes in pointed fashion 
the most interesting empirical work ‘on Con- 
gress by political scientists after World War II 
through about 1970 (the cutoff date is a func- 
tion of the 1971 publication date). 

The basic focus of her synthesis is on Con- 
gress as an institution that is important be- 
cause it helps make policy. Given this focus 
she has selected well the topics she covers. 
Perhaps the two most notable topics missing 
are an extended treatment of relations with the 
bureaucracy and a discussion of the impact 
of congressional staff. These omissions can be 
explained largely by the lack of good (or even 
much mediocre) empirical literature to sum- 
marize. 

Hinckley’s major theoretical theme is that 
both change and stability in Congress need to 
be explained in dynamic terms. That is, sta- 
bility must be explained by a balance of 
forces that must constantly be renewed. And 
change must be explained by a shifting of that 
balance. Given that the post-World War I 
Congress appeared in 1971 to be more stable 
than changing, Professor Hinckley concentrates 
on explaining “the dynamic of congressional 
stability” (p. 8). She enunciates this theme 
somewhat confusingly in chapter 1, but in the 
concluding chapter she states it clearly and 
also summarizes the argument of the book in 
two particularly intriguing pages (pp. 198- 
199) in which she identifies nine interrelation- 
ships among such phenomena as stability of 
membership, leadership, and a variety of norms 
(for example, seniority). These interrelation- 
ships explain the general stability of the insti- 
tution and also lead to speculation about the 
key to change in the institution. She concludes 
that change is possible principally through 
changing membership, a conclusion I think 
may be too facile but one that certainly de- 
serves careful empirical exploration. 

The shortcomings of the book do not really 
damage its ultimate utility but do deserve not- 
ing. Two relatively minor items reduce the im- 
mediate utility of the book as a text. First, 
the opening chapter is not a clear guide to all 
of what is coming in the rest of the book. Sec- 
ond, the footnotes are helpful in identifying 
literature worth exploring further, but an an- 
notated bibliography (and no bibliography at 
all is included) would have been even more 
useful. | 

I have more serious reservations about the 
treatment of two conceptual matters. First, in 
the discussion of norms, both in chapter 4 and 
again at the end of the book, I do not think 
that Hinckley ever really gives proper atten- 
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tion to how norms change..The process of 
change is certainly more complicated than 
simply saying new members bring new norms 
(because, in fact, as Hinckley herself points 
out, there is empirical evidence that new mem- 
bers of Congress are already pretty well so- 
cialized into congressional norms before they 
even arrive). Unlike some of her predecessors, 
she certainly realizes that norms change, but 
she does not grapple with the tough problem 
of explaining how. 

Second, she identifies the critical shortcom- 
ing in the use of role analysis in studying Con- 
gress—trole perception has never been success- 
fully linked to behavior and so may make no 
difference—but she devotes a whole chapter to 
discussing “Representational Roles.” This 
strikes me as an uncritical acceptance of a 
notion that abounds in the literature but that 
has little relevance to a book summarizing 
what we know about the behavior of an insti- 
tution. 

The above problems, however, do not de- 
tract from Hinckley’s genuine accomplishment: 
she has applied good sense about Congress and 
about the political science literature on Con- 
gress in summarizing clearly the best of what 
the discipline has had to say about this ever- 
fascinating institution for roughly the quarter- 
century following World War II. 

RANDALL B. RIPLEY 
The Ohio State University 


Youth in Politics: Expectations and Realities. 
By Sidney Hyman. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1972. Pp. 436. $8.50.) 


“Youth in politics” has received so much at- 
tention these past few years, and has been vic- 
timized by such an abundance of exaggerated 
claims and counterclaims, that first reactions 
to word of a new book in the area are apt to 
be tinged by a mixture of skepticism and bore- 
dom. Still, the subject is sufficiently large, mul- 
tifaceted, and important that further systematic 
study is very much in order. It is true, of 
course, as Scammon and Wattenberg have 
noted [The Real Majority (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, 1970), p. 46] that “American 
voters are mostly unyoung,” but young men 
and women now comprise a higher proportion 
of the electorate than at any time since the 
early years of this century. The intellectual 
training and resources relevant to effective po- 
litical participation which they possess can be 
said to exceed that of any previous generation. 
In 1972, to take one measure, about 40 per 
cent of persons in the 20~24 age cohort had 
acquired at least one year of formal higher 
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education, in comparison to 25 per cent of 
those between 35 and 44 years, and just 17 
per cent in the 55-64 cohort. The political 
mood and activities of young people, more- 
over, have had an exceptional impact on Amer- 
ican life during the last decade. Whether, or 
to what extent, persons who first came to po- 
litical consciousness during the “Vietnam era” 
have gained from the decisive events of this 
period a frame of reference which will shape 
their subsequent values and actions—the de- 
gree, in other words, that today’s youth will 
act in future politics as a “political generation” 
—is of considerable importance and deserves 
examination. 

The immediate focus of Professor Sidney 
Hyman’s book is interesting. A wave of cam- 
pus protests across the country in the spring 
of 1970, following the U.S. invasion of Cam- 
bodia and the killing of students at Kent State 
and Jackson State, held promise of generating 
massive student involvement in the November 
elections on behalf of peace candidates. Spec- 
ulation was widespread that large numbers of 
universities would adopt “Princeton Plans,” 
closing for two weeks before the election to 
permit. full-time student electioneering. In this 
context, Professor Hyman and his associates 
undertook research to measure what levels of 
student electoral participation actually mate- 
rialized; how orientations of the participants 
to the political system and its processes were 
affected; what concrete impact the youth 
“frontlash” had in various congressional con- 
tests; and the extent of “backlash” among seg- 
ments of the public enraged by actions of stu- 
dent activists, a backlash directed in the first 
instance against candidates strongly supported 
by “the forces of youth.” The research group 
conducted detailed studies of “a group of rep- 
resentative [congressional] contests, chosen by 
general type and geographical location after 
consultation with candidates, party leaders, ex- 
perienced political reporters, and full-time 
academic students of American electoral poli- 
tics” (p. 7). Participating students from 
“Princeton Plan” and “non-Princeton Plan” 
institutions were surveyed, and voters were 
queried to ascertain their reactions to student 
campaigners. . 

In view of the importance of the subject, 
and the considerable planning and energy 
which went into data collection, one can only 
be disappointed by the presentation of findings 
in Youth in Politics. The large outpouring of 
student participation which had been antici- 
pated in the spring of 1970 never materialized 
in the fall, of course, but this does not ac- 
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count for the defects of Professor Hyman’s 
volume. The eleven chapters on various con- 
gressional elections, from the Dellums-Healy 
contest in California to that between Philip 
Hoff and Winston Prouty in Yermont, are 
short, journalistic accounts. They provide cas- 
ual reportage, not systematic information, on 
the impact of student participation. Data from 
the sample surveys are ineffectively utilized. 
The reader is given little information on how 
the surveys were conducted, and their findings 
are scarcely analyzed. A few bivariate tables 
drawn from them are introduced in the con- 
cluding chapters, almost as an afterthought. 

Half of the book, including the most inter- 
esting portions, was written independently of 
the 1970 investigations. These long background 
chapters discuss the evolution in political ac- 
tivism of young whites and blacks, beginning 
with the “politics of hope” atmosphere of the 
early civil rights movement, on through the 
radical disillusionment of the late Vietnam 
years. Much of the ground is familiar: The 
movement from civil rights to black libera- 
tion; from northern-based forays against Jim 
Crow in the South, to-the university as “stag- 
ing area” and the “turf of conflict”; from Port 
Huron 1962, to Columbia 1968. Nonetheless, 
the commentary is informed, and often insight- 
ful. It is unfortunate that the flatter half of 
Youth in Politics, presenting data on student 
political participation in 1970, never builds 
effectively upon a foundation so carefully laid, 
and appears as a casual journalistic appendage. 

EVERETT CARLL Lapp, JR. 

University of Connecticut 


Emblem of Liberty: The Image of Lafayette 
in the American Mind. By Anne C. Love- 
land. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. Pp. ix, 196. $7.95.) 
This engaging little book offers a report on 

“the collective American response to Lafayette 

. over three [sic] centuries” (p. 4)—the 
response, that is, of “articulate Americans” 
whose literary remains in the Cornell Lafayette 

Collection and other archival deposits have 

been - painstakingly examined by Professor 

Loveland. The account focuses (pp. 26-132) 

on the 1820s and 1830s when Lafayette was 

“identified,” according to the mayor of Nash- 

ville, “with our existence as a nation, with the 

glory of our republic” (p. 35). In showing 
how a French Catholic aristocrat came to be 
hailed by American Protestant democrats, 

Loveland deftly sketches the dominant features 

of Lafayette’s image: “benefactor of America, 

disciple of Washington, lover of liberty, friend 
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of mankind, model patriot, agent of the Ameri- 
can mission” (p. 134)—in sum, the emblem- 
atic American “man of virtue.” 

This portrait projected not only the affirma- 
tions of its creators but also their anxieties. 
They were worried about the unity and iden- 
tity of the nation, about the atomistic, acquisi- 
tive tendencies of its people, about the decay 
(as they thought) of public and private mo- 
rality. They were perplexed by problems. of 
foreign relations, centering in the disputed defi- 
nition of America’s “mission.” In all these re- 
gards Lafayette’s image served the purposes of 
politicians, editors, and clergymen who wanted 
to proclaim America’s exemplary goodness at 
the same time that they attacked America’s 
failings. Thus Lafayette’s triumphal tour of 
1824-1825 furnished both an occasion for re- 
dedication to the first principles of the Revo- 
lution and an opportunity to reaffirm commit- 
ment to the international.cause of liberty (as 
in Greece, for example) without, however, 
pursuing policies of active intervention on be- 
half of that causée. Loveland concludes that 
“like the revival of republicanism, the renewal 
of the American sense of mission which La- 
fayette’s visit fostered was primarily conserva- 
tive...” (p. 118).. 

Although Loveland insists on “the enduring 
appeal of the Lafayette image” (p. 161), she 
devotes only a. single brief chapter. to its his- 
tory from the man of virtue’s death in 1834 
to World War I when doughboys fire said to 
have returned from the front singing, “We’ve 
paid our debt to Lafayette; who the hell do we | 
owe now?” (p. 157). Lafayette’s image, “once 
heralded as a model for Americans,” became 
increasingly “anachronistic and irrelevant” (p. 
143), leaving the historian, like Alice, to con- 
template only its fading, ambiguous smile. 
This helps account for the brevity of a book 
whose strength consists mainly in its treatment 
of the national psychodrama of the Jacksonian 
period, in which respect Emblem of Liberty 
complements, though it does not deepen, the 
studies of Ward, Meyers, Somkin, Tuveson, 
Nye, Nagel, and others. 

l MICHAEL MCGIFFERT 
Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, Williamsburg 


Rites of Way: The Politics of Transportation 
in Boston and the U.S. City. By Alan Lupo, 
Frank Colcord, and Edmund P. Fowler. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1971. Pp. 294. 
$7.95.) 

The theme of this volume is that transpor- 
tation is much too important to be left to the 
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highway engineer. It is a case study of how 
highway engineers, planners, politicians, and 
government officials blithely ignore the con- 
sequences of their activities. They not only 
fail to take into account the second and third- 
order consequences, but in some instances neg- 


lect the direct impact of expressway develop- ' 


ment. The first part narrates the reaction of 
citizen groups to transportation policy in 
Greater Boston. Next follows an analysis of 
how transportation policy is evolved and its 
impact upon the urban community. Finally, 
there is a comparative analysis of transporta- 
tion policy in eight medium-sized American 
cities ranging from one to three million popu- 
lation. 

While most studies of this type look’ at 
transportation from the top down, this is a 
bottoms-up approach—from the perspective of 
groups, neighborhoods, and communities af- 
fected by the bulldozer. It is a sifting of the 
policies of a half-dozen semi-autonomous 
state and local agencies “doing their thing” 
regardless of the consequences to the people 
in the affected areas. Mostly it is without 
knowledge of the results of these actions. 
Through a combination of fedéral law, ninety 
per cent federal funding, standard engineer- 
ing practices, semi-autonomous state and lo- 
cal administration, and the pervasive influ- 
ence of the highway lobby, we have created a 


system designed for rural areas that generates . 


chaos when applied to the urban commu- 
nity. The system is designed to build roads 
and incapable of coordinating highway policy, 
much less the integration of highway policy 
with other modes of transportation. Even so- 
called comprehensive highway planning is so 
narrowly ‘construed that it always comes up 
with a need for bigger and better highways 
without reference to street or parking capaci- 
ties of the areas served. When we consider 
the relationships to social planning we are 
really out in left field. 


More important, this is an example of how 


diverse city and suburban groups can orga- 
nize to thwart road-building run wild and 
change entrenched state and local transporta- 
tion policies: 


... before attempts to build expressways into the 
center of Boston, transportation decisionmaking 
[sic] in Massachusetts was concentrated in mutually 
autonomous state and city agencies unresponsive to 
the public. Their uncoordinated and arbitrary poli- 
cies produced so much public outcry that politicians 
effected a change in policy. The reasons for the poli- 
ticians’ entrance were the intensity of feelings ex- 
pressed in well planned demonstrations, the help 
provided citizens groups by [advocate] planners and 
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by lawyers with political know-how, and the oppo- 
sition'’s geographical and socio-economic hetero- 
geneity (p. 163). 


Prior to the Boston experience of the late 
1960s, most protests of transportation poli- 
cies were sporadic outcrys of the persons 
most deeply and directly affected and were 
dismissed as the ordinary protests you can ex- 
pect from any public decision. 

According to the authors, public policy in 
America is largely determined by governmen- 
tal response to organized interest groups rang- 
ing from highway contractors to the gun lobby 
to automobile manufacturers and the oil inter- 
ests. For the most part there is no way to 
sort out and effectuate social and economic 
policies except by an ad hoc measuring of 
one group against another, a most haphazard 
process. The wrong groups, those having a 
commonality of interest in overall transporta- 
tion policy, often end up fighting one another 
rather than contesting the policies of the gov- 
ernments and programs involved. Characteris- 
tically, citizen groups lack the technical, po- 
litical, and professional skills necessary for ef- 
fective organization and for the purposes of 
challenging the system. By happenstance, these 
skills were present in Boston, but in most 
cities they are not and no one speaks for the 
metropolis as a whole. 

Rites of Way is basically a descriptive case 
study of transportation policy and citizen pro- 
test in Greater Boston and this is the major 
contribution of the book. Very little attention 
is given to national transportation policy ex- 
cept as it impinges upon the Boston area. 
There is an attempt to look at transportation 
decision-making in seven other comparable 
cities with reference to the actors and govern- 
ments involved in transportation decisions, the 
salience of transportation-related issues, and 
the subjects of transportation controversies. 
For the most part, however, the data for this 
comparison are culled from a miscellany of 
disparate sources which results in a less than 
adequate comparison of Boston with other 
metropolitan areas. Though beyond the scope 
of this research, there is a need for really com- 
parable studies of citizen involvement and re- 
action to transportation policies in other cities. 
The authors have taken sides on the issue and 
make a number of assertions concerning the 
Boston situation that may or may not apply 
elsewhere: (1) the use of the planning process 
to justify preconceived notions, (2) faulty as- 
sumptions and misapplied methodologies by 
those involved in the administration of the 
program, (3) failure to look at the conse- 
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quences of highway development, (4) admin- 
istration by semi-autonomous and uncoordi- 
nated state and local agencies, (5) overriding 
and discounting of citizen protests, and (6) 
general bureaucratic incompetence. Are these 
criticisms peculiar to Boston or are they more 
general throughout the country? The reviewer 
is inclined to believe that Boston is not an 
isolated case, but without research in other 
areas we may never know the extent to which 
the situation in Boston is replicated. 

If Boston is not unique, the real question 
is how we can condone a system that embarks 
upon programs costing monumental sums of 
money and stretching over two decades with- 
out consideration of its impact upon our 
cities and the environment? And, if we have 
failed using federal policies and guidelines, 
how can we expect to do any better under a 
system of general and special revenue sharing 
where the existing agencies of local govern- 
ment will be given even more discretion to 
develop individual policies and programs? 

This is a case study that should be -useful 
to many of-us concerned with public policy 
and transportation, but the list does not stop 
there. Rites of Way raises many more ques- 
tions than it answers in terms of citizen in- 
volvement, intergovernmental relations, govern- 
mental effectiveness, the role of interest 
groups, planning, and the urban environment. 
Regardless of the ambition expressed in the 
title, it is not a major survey of the politics 
of transportation in places other than Boston. 

G. Ross STEPHENS 
University of Missouri, Kansas City 


From Resistance to Revolution: Colonial Radi- 
cals and the Development of American Op- 
position to Britain, 1765-1776. By Pauline 
Maier. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1972. 
Pp. 318. $10.00.) 

Since 1965, when Bernard Bailyn published 
the first version of the work which became 
The Ideological Origins of the American Rev- 
olution, historians have rapidly accepted a 
new understanding of the way in which the 
colonists moved from resistance to revolution. 
Most now agree with Bailyn that a coherent 
structure of English opposition ideas gave 
pattern to American perceptions of British pol- 
icy in the years after 1763, imparting to Brit- 
ish measures a meaning which led irresistibly 
to independence and republicanism. Much of 
the current effort in revolutionary studies is 
directed toward an understanding of the so- 
cial situation which led Americans to accept 
this conspiratorial structure of ideas or toward 
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a refinement of Bailyn’s story of the process 
by which it came to have its hold. Professor 
Maier makes an important contribution to the 
second of these problems. 

Maier’s “radicals” are the “informal inter- 
colonial cadre” of local leaders who led the 
Struggle against British measures from the 
Stamp Act on. These are the men who are 
sometimes seen as leaders in a struggle over 
who should rule at home: Sam Adams, 
Christopher Gadsden, Isaac Sears. In tracing 
the progress of their perceptions of the nature 
of their struggle, Maier makes what seems a 
legitimate claim to be following the develop- 
ment of the most advanced American thought. 
Her strongly supported conclusions suggest a 
revision of Bailyn’s chronology and major 
problems for those who see the Revolution as 
a domestic contest as well as an imperial re- 
volt. 

The most important point about Maier’s 
radicals is that they were not very radical at 
all. On the basis of careful research into the 
public and private writings of the “sons of 
liberty,” she is led to emphasize the respectable 
social stations of even the most advanced of 
the revolutionary leaders, the degree to which 
their function was to organize and restrain 
popular enthusiasm rather than to stir it up, 
and the slowness and hesitancy with which 
they concluded that restrained resistance must 
give way to revolt. Maier presents strong evi- 
dence that the transformation which made in- 
dependence and republicanism seem positive 
goods came with more reluctance and much 
later in the imperial struggle than Bailyn has 
led us to believe. From Resistance to Revo- 
lution re-emphasizes the conservative character 
of the imperial struggle, re-asserts the primacy 
of colonial perceptions of Britain in the move- 
ment towards independence, and insists on the 
close correlation of the rhetoric of resistance 
with the organizing efforts which would ease 
the transition to republican rule. 

To my mind, the revisionary emphasis and 
the broad definition of “radical” rather weaken 
the story Maier tells—at least in the years 
after 1768. A sharp early focus on the Sons 
of Liberty becomes more diffuse as the revo- 
lutionary movement broadens and the number 
of radicals grows. The conservative emphasis 
remains too strong, the transforming aspects of 
the movement receive too little attention, and 
the thread of development becomes weak. 
Still, the book will be important to all who 
are interested in the refinement of Bailyn’s 
thesis. And the strong early chapters, with 
their wealth of information on the sons of 
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liberty, their inter-colonial network, and their 
contacts with English radicals, will justify any 
reader's time. 

LANCE BANNING 
University of Kentucky 


The Supreme Court and Religion. By Richard 
E. Morgan. (New York: The Free Press, 
‘1972. Pp. 216. $7.95.) 


In writing on the Supreme Court’s handling 
of the First Amendment’s religion clause, Pro- 
fessor Morgan does not tread on virgin ground. 
On the contrary, this topic has in recent years 
received wide attention from both scholars 
and polemicists; in addition to a variety of 
books best categorized as special pleading, 
these endeavors have produced distinguished 
works by such authorities as Mark deWolf 
Howe, Paul G. Kauper, Philip B. Kurland, 
and David Fellman, as well as a large number 
of splendid law review articles. Nevertheless, 
Morgan’s book is a welcome addition to the 
field, for it is almost completely up to date, 
and moreover, seeks to pull together the some- 
times disparate strands of history, law, poli- 
tics, and public policy in the crucial area of 
church-state relations. 

Mr. Morgan begins his book with a chapter 
- on “Religion and the Law in Early America.” 
In view of the author’s (undoubtedly cor- 
rect) position that the historical background 
is Important to an understanding of the First 
Amendment’s religion clause, it is disappoint- 
ing that the drafting of the clause in the First 
Congress, with which the chapter concludes, 
is treated cavalierly. Since our knowledge of 
this event is incomplete, and no clear-cut con- 
clusion concerning the intent of the framers 
seems possible, Morgan proposes to “lay out 
the record and suggest where the weight of 
evidence seems to lie” (p. 21). His “record,” 
however, is too brief and even on its own 
terms does not warrant the conclusion that 
“the evidence establishes at least a presumption 
in favor of the hard-line fie. strict separa- 
tionist], Madisonian position” (p. 24). 

First, since the Bill of Rights was drafted 
in response to the demands of a number of 
states’ ratifying conventions (Morgan ignores 
the specific proposals made by the conven- 
tions, it is only reasonable to ask what kind 
of religion provision these states sought. Sec- 
ond, was Madison, in Congress, espousing his 
own strict separationist views, or was he es- 
sentially attempting to meet the objections of 
the states? The answers to both questions seem 
clear enough. With the possible exception of 
New Hampshire, the states did not seek to 
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prevent Congress from legislating in favor of 
religion generally, but only to prevent federal 
establishment of a single national religion and 
interference with the state religious establish- 
ments. In debate Madison assured the House 
that he sought no more than was “required 
by some of the State Conventions.” (This too 
goes unmentioned.) Morgan’s conclusion is 
colored because he “emphasizes Madison’s 
[own] views ... in giving meaning to whatever 
language Congress finally voted ...” (p. 26, 
n. 35). But why can we not take Madison at 
his word? 

Changing gears near the end of his book, 
Morgan concludes that the “hassle over his- 
torical materials” is “ultimately pointless” 
since it is the Court’s task “to choose between 
conflicting traditions . .. then use the avail- 
able historical materials to legitimize the 
choice” (p. 186). Of course, history seldom 
answers constitutional questions with finality, 
in the case of aid to parochial schools the 
problem of “intent” is compounded by the 
fact that such schools did not even exist in 
the eighteenth century and that while aid may 
benefit religion indirectly, it would be confined 
to the state-mandated secular portion of the 
curriculum. Yet I cannot agree that the Court 
should “legitimize” a policy choice through 
the use of “history” that is susceptible to a 
contrary interpretation. An intelligent policy 
choice made within the range of reasonable 
constitutional possibilities does not need the 
support of such a fragile reed. i 

The defects of Professor Morgan’s book, I be- 
lieve, are largely attributable to his covering 
too much ground in too little space. His “ruth- 
lessness in simplifying and classifying” (p. 
183) makes for engaging reading but results 
also in an occasionally distorted landscape and 
statements that are misleading at best. A few 
examples follow: Is it fair to refer to “the 
abberational Justice Story” (p. 36) merely be- 
cause Story’s accommodationist position has 
not been adopted by the Court, but “sits high 
and dry, out of the mainstream of American 
constitutional law” (p. 40)? Does it make 
sense to suggest that efforts in Congress to 
pass a prayer amendment affecting the public 
schools, may be a diversion from “the intracta- 
bility of some other social problem (e.g. crime 
in the streets)” (p..141) when the drive is 
essentially small-town and rurally based? Final- 
ly, one may, or may not, regard the half- 
century old decisions in Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters and Meyer v. Nebraska as lending sup- 
port for aid to parochial schools, but one is 
no longer entitled to deny these decisions va- 
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‘lidity under the First Amendment, as Morgan 
would. The Court’s dicta on several subsequent 
occasions (for instance, in Griswold v. Con- 
necticut, 381 U.S. 479, at 482) have explicitly 
accorded these decisions a First Amendment 
status. 

Furthermore, though Professor Morgan’s writ- 
ing is mercifully free of academic jargon, it is un- 
fortunately marred by occasional colloquialisms 
and martial language that seem out of place 
in a scholarly undertaking: For example, fed- 
eral prosecutors are referred to as “the Feds” 
(p. 41), judicial opinions are called “produc- 
tions” (p. 92), and Justice Douglas who once 
wrote a dictum that “We are a religiotis peo- 
ple whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being,” is referred to as “he of the ‘religious 
people’” (p. 138); the Justices drive their 
points home “brutally” (p. 148), land “sting- 
ing punches” in their opinions (p. 171), or 
else “savage” one another’s contentions (p. 
131). 

Morgan’s conclusion is provocative but well 
reasoned. The “conventional liberal positions” 
he considers “obsolescent,” since “they no 
longer serve the liberal goal of maximum di- 
versity and individualism consistent witha de- 
cently ordered government and society” (p. 
210). ‘Thus, in view of declining religious di- 
visiveness, the need for educational diversity, 
the increasing secularization of church schools, 
and their popularity with minority group par- 
ents, the decision in Lemon v. Kurtzman, de- 
nying aid to parochial schools, was “a step 
backward”; but the potential for divisiveness 
in school religious exercises is still such-as to 
justify their prohibition by the Court. “The 
Court should,” in Morgan’s colorful phrase, 
“proceed to turn the old Frotestant-tinged 
separationism ... (soft on prayers, hard on 
money) inside out” (p. 207). 

Every Supreme Court decision relating to 
religion appears to have been covered by Mor- 
gan; he discusses the statutory as well as the 
constitutional cases, along with some impor- 
tant lower federal and state decisions. For this 


reason alone the book is a valuable addition ' 


to the literature. 
JAcoB W. LANDYNSKI 
New School for Social Research 


Community Action and the Poor: Influence vs. 
Social Control in a New York City Com- 
munity. By Kenneth J. Pollinger and Annette 
C. Pollinger. (New York: Praeger Publish- 
ers, 1972. Pp. 282. $15.00.) 

This book is an attempt to examine the im- 
pact of the New York City community action 
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program at the neighborhood level. In their in- 
vestigation, the authors initially argue that the 
New York City program under Lindsay at- 
tempted to bring the poor or their legitimate 
representatives into the political system and to 
increase their political activity. They then sug- 
gest two directions citizen participation may 
take—an influence output or a social control 
output. An influencè output, given the general 
thrust of the community action program in 
New York City, will be manifested either 
through successful service programs controlled 
and administered by legitimate representatives 
of the poor or through effective large-scale or- 
ganization and action by the ranks of the poor 
themselves. A social control output, in contrast, 
will be manifested either through unsuccessful 
service programs or through ineffectual group 
action by the poor. The general hypothesis of 
the study is that the “programs operation can 
best be described as a social control output, 
with the community action bureaucracy func- 
tioning as a social control agent and as an- 
other authority with which the poor must 
cope” (p. 18). 

The protagonists of the book appear to be 
(1) the community action bureaucracy—the 
Council Against Poverty (CAP), the commu- 
nity action program’s policy-making body, and 
the Community Development Agency (CDA), 
the administrative staff arm of the CAP; and 
(2) the Community Corporations and their 
Delegate Agencies, although the authors at 
times séem to consider the CC staff as social 
control agents. 

To examine the hypothesis, the authors se- 
lected one of the twenty-six designated pov- 
erty areas in New York. City, the Tremont 
poverty area, for in-depth analysis during pro- 
gram year 1969-1970. They collected substan- 
tial data through participant observation and 
through interviews with eighty-seven individ- 
uals involved in the Tremont Community Cor- 
poration (TCC). 

In their analysis of the observational data, 
the Pollingers contend that inadequate fiscal 
and technical resources prevented the success- 
ful operation of the TCC and its Delegate 
Agencies. They note that only 2.5 per cent of 
the total budget of each delegate agency was 
devoted to actual program implementation and 
that CDA was unwilling to provide technical 
assistance, particularly with program evalua- 
tion. 

The Pollingers conclude, on the basis of this 
evidence, that the community action bureaucra- 
cy acted primarily as an agent of social con- 
trol rather than as an advocate of the poor. 
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Yet information is also presented which sug- 
gests that problems internal to the TCC con- 
tributed to the inefficiencies of the corporation 
and its delegate agencies. For example, the 
authors state that conflict between black and 
Puerto Rican members of the TCC Board was 
rampant. 

When the authors examine their interview 
data, the evidence they muster in support of 
their general hypothesis becomes more tenuous. 
The Pollingers state the respondents felt that 
considerable ethnic antagonisms existed within 
the Tremont area and that a substantial 
amount of this antagonism had been a result 
of the community action program. Also, re- 
spondents believe that relationships among 
Delegate Agencies were more competitive than 
cooperative. The authors interpret this data to 
indicate that the community action bureaucracy 
acted as a social control agent. Such ethnic 
antagonisms and Delegate Agency rivalries, 
however, could readily be interpreted as re- 
sulting from competition over the allocation 
of funds to racially homogeneous Delegate 
Agencies, 

In sum, the book suffers from a debilitat- 
ing conceptual weakness—unsuccessful service 
programs under the control of the poor are 
-automatically attributed to social control deci- 
sions by the community action bureaucracy. 
Although the authors gathered considerable 
data for their study, they consistently force 
that data to support their general hypothesis 
that the community action bureaucracy in New 
York City is a social control output rather 
than an influence output. Rivalries among in- 
dividuals, ethnic groups, and Delegate Agen- 
cles are viewed as a result of social control 
efforts rather than simply as conflicts over the 
symbolic and material benefits of the program. 
It is unfortunate that a study which demon- 
Strates considerable information and insight 
concerning the operation of the community ac- 
tion program at the neighborhood level does 
not focus on conflicts within the program, but 
utilizes a more intricate yet less applicable 
framework. 

KENNETH R. GREENE 
Allegheny College 


Undeclared War and Civil Disobedience: The 
American System mm Crisis. By Lawrence 
R. Velvel. (New York: The Dunellen Co., 
1970, Pp. xvii, 405. $8.95.) 

Undeclared War and Civil Disobedience pre- 

«dates even the Cambodian incursion of spring, 

1970. Mr. Velvel’s concerns, however, were 

old before the United States went to war in 
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Indochina. He’ focuses on four dilemmas: the 
constitutional allocation of control between the 
president and Congress over the initiation of 
American involvement in hostilities; the proper 
role of the courts in determining that alloca- 
tion; the validity of civil disobedience as a 
means of shaping government policy; and the 
possibility of institutional legislation to prevent 
American war-making unless authorized by 
Congress. 

Aside from presidential response to sudden 
attack on American lives or property, Mr. 
Velvel reads the Constitution to require prior 
congressional approval for “armed force 
against another nation or . . . group within 
another nation,” given a “reasonable possi- 
bility that any degree of combat” will result 
“within the near future” (p. 106). To avoid 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative au- 
thority to the executive, Congress must specify 
“clear upper limits” on the kinds and sizes of 
the forces that may be used, the kinds of 
weapons, geographic areas of operations, ob- 
jectives, and lengths of time that military ac- 
tions may continue (p. 97). 

Mr. Velvel would swing wide the court- 
house door to citizen attacks on the legality 
of government action, especially executive in- 
volvement of the country in conflict. The au- 
thor stresses a “clear distinction between the 
judicial question of whether the President may 
constitutionally fight an undeclared war and 
the political question of whether or not we 
should fight the war” (p. 134). 

Buttressed by intricate criteria for distin- 
guishing good protestors from bad, and by 
belief that America historically depends on 
protest as catalyst for reform, Mr. Velvel ar- 
gues that “there are times when civil dis- 
obedience should be permitted as a means for 
obtaining constructive change” (p. 215). To 
encourage desired disobedience, he would have 
juries acquit good protestors even though they 
violated constitutional laws. Failing jury nul- 
lification of the law, he calls for seritences re- 
sponsive to whether the protestor harmed per- 
sons or property and to “the need to mediate 
between the goal of punishing people heavily 
enough to deter them from violating the law 
and the goal of not punishing them so heavily 
that they could never risk violating the Jaw no 
matter how just their cause or how fine their 
records” (p. 248). 

Finally, Mr. Velvel seeks “an institutional 
method of insuring that at the very moment 
when war may occur, Congress will be forced 
to make a clear decision on whether to fight” 
(p. 256). His solution is legislation blocking 
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all funds for American involvement in com- 


bat until Congress authorizes it, except for ex- 
ecutive response to sudden attack. 

A theme recurrent through the four parts of 
Undeclared War and Civil Disobedience is the 
American system in crisis: the rule of law 
beset by executive usurpation, while Congress 
and the courts stand cravenly by, and citizens 
struggling for constitutionality ere savaged. The 
rich development of this theme, in fact, is the 
book’s most distinguished characteristic. Mr. 
Velvel captures the constitutional angst caused 
‘mainly by Vietnam and ensuing domestic ills. 

Satisfying analysis of the dilemmas at hand 
is another matter. Although insight and sound 
argument are often present, the scope of the 
effort prevents thorough inquiry into the 
book’s four concerns; vital problems go beg- 
ging——for example, the possibility that Ameri- 
can use of force may be in the national inter- 
est and only the president willing to act, as 
before World War IJ. Reliance on social and 
political salvation through judicial action is 
pushed beyond the bounds of the practical or 
desirable, a reflection perhaps of Mr. Velvel’s 
battles in court against the war. His reasoning 
can be weak, for instance, misapprehension of 
the legal concept of neutral principles (pp. 186, 
331). His use of history -can be suspect; for 
example, he is “not at all sure that the Con- 
gressmen who didn’t want to fight in World 
War I were wrong. One can make a pretty 
decent argument that without our entry into 
the war, it might have ended in a stalemate 
rather than in a situation which led to the 
rise of Hitler .. . and Communism in Russia” 
(p. 293). 

Finally, Mr. Velvel takes on “the problem 
of how to prevent people in power from doing 
evil and how to force them to do good” (p. 
253), under the imperative “of a certain dis- 
taste, not to say loathing, for what has oc- 
curred as a result of Vietnam” (pp. 9-10). 
Like St. George with the dragon, he wields a 
righteous blade. Cleft, for instance, are Lyndon 
Johnson, the “paradigm” of a man with “the 
most malign, even the most vicious, ideas” 
(p. 86); “the antiquarian and unthinking de- 
fenders of everything past who currently oc- 
cupy too many of our judicial posts” (p. 113); 
the “classic imbecility and utter impracticality” 
of Frankfurter’s view that malapportioned 
voters should seek legislative relief (p. 114); 
“red-neck Congressmen who hate the progres- 
sive ideas which demonstrators are fighting 
for” (p. 119); “the often stupid legal doctrine 
of mootness” (p. 143); the “Neanderthally 
stupid” use of the concept of standing to block 
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cases involving injury to the general public 

(p. 160); the “highly debatable” if not “abom- . 
inably stupid” objection to distinguishing be- 

tween good and bad demonstrators on the 

basis of the values they espouse (p. 188); and 

“aged rural bunglers and bigots and pork bar- 

relers” promoted by the congressional seniority 

system (p. 265). The sound of such falling 

dragons enlivens the text but steadily signals its 

skew as well. 

Footnotes come in three kinds, all separately 
presented in the back of the book. There is 
neither table of cases nor index. Thus the way 
is not easy, nor the burden light for the reader 
once he leaves the text. Perhaps unified foot- 
notes, a table of cases, and index fell victim 
to rapid publication, so that Americans 
“falrmed with the arsenal of arguments ar- 
rayed in Undeclared War and Civil Disobedi- 
ence” could “force their government. . . to 
end its lawlessness, to cease the senseless 
slaughter,” in the words of the book’s spon- 
sor, the Lawyers Committee on American Pol- 
icy Toward Vietnam (p. vi). 

W. TAYLOR REVELEY HMI 
Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars 


Community Economic Development. Edited by 
John C. Weistart. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1972. Pp. 308. 
$16.50.) i 


This book is a collection of 16 articles on 
governmental programs to stimulate economic 
development of the ghetto, with primary em- 
phasis on the role of the community develop- 
ment corporation (CDC). Community Eco- 
nomic Development is the hardbound edition 
of an earlier Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems volume by the same title (Vol. 36, no. 
1—2, 1971). Its organization accordingly fol- 
lows no apparent logic other than that some 
of the essays were published in the first num- 
ber of the volume, and the rest were included 
in the second. 

A consequence of this format is that some 
questions are treated unevenly, with substantive 
articles followed by simpler discussions of the 
same issues. The CDC is thoroughly discussed 
in an initial set of essays, with the various 
contributors pointing up in detail the problems 
confronting ghetto corporations. Yet the book 
concludes with a piece by Stewart E. Perry 
which, in view of what has gone before, ap- 
pears to be too optimistic and is too narrowly 
focused. This essay and the one just before im 
by Geoffrey Faux would have been deployed 
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much more usefully as two of the three open- 
ing contributions to the book. 

Random organization, however, does not sig- 
nificantly limit the book’s overall usefulness. 
It is a valuable source of information about 
the CDC approach to combatting poverty, and 
is a worthy addition to any serious library con- 
cerned with black capitalism, ghetto enrich- 
ment programs, and the formulation of anti- 
poverty policy. . 

The CDC approach referred to in all of th 
articles involves the creation of business cor- 
porations in the ghetto for the purposes of es- 
tablishing minority-owned and -operated enter- 
prises, encouraging entrepreneurial initiative 
and facilitating the rise of a black middle class, 
employing local residents, enticing outside 
business interests to locate facilities and other- 
wise invest in the ghetto, and promoting com- 
munity control of firms. Funding has come 
largely from Model Cities, OEO, SBA, and 
other federal sources. 

A number of the essays dwell on the dilem- 
mas inherent in an attempt by a CDC to ac- 
complish all of the objectives just listed above. 
One of the most heavily attacked concepts is 
the concern to implement community control 
over the policies of the CDC. Wisconsin law 
professor, J. A. C. Hetherington, contends that 
the goal of community control is fundamentally 
opposed to the much more important goal of 
profit. In his view, “The effective destruction 
of any meaningful profit motive is probably the 
unavoidable consequence of any arrangement 
for widespread community control” (p. 28). 
Hetherington acknowledges that community 
control is written into the Community Self- 
Determination Act of 1969 and that it is es- 
poused by “important” but “frustrated” black 
leaders (p. 16). Advocates of the concept, in 
his view, misunderstand the relationship be- 


tween ownership and control in most corpora- ` 


tions. He also points to the limited resources 
of indigenous investors and the necessary dilu- 
tion of local control when stock is sold to out- 
siders. According to Hetherington, the propo- 
nents of community control have missed the 
fundamental difference between community 
ownership and control and black ownership 
and control. 

Some of the same arguments are made in 
the article by Frederick D. Sturdivant. A use- 
ful discussion of present economic conditions 
in the ghetto is provided here, with the author 
pointing up the general Jack of mass merchan- 
dising firms, the “mom-and-pop” scale of enter- 
prises, consumer resentment and inefficiency, 
and numerous externalities that cut into profit 
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margins. Sturdivant advocates economic eff- 
ciency over community control and insists 
upon primary concern with making the mi- 
nority business both viable and attractive to 
outside loan officers, investors, and benefactors. 
Confusion of economic goals with political 
ones or with the provision of social services 
can be fatal to ghetto enterprises in Sturdi- 
vant’s view: “The primary objective must be 
the establishment of self-sufficient, viable enter- 
prises which are capable of attracting the nec- 
essary financial, technical, and managerial re- 
sources” (p. 49). 

Two, more empirical, analyses lend support 
to arguments made by Hetherington and Stur- 
divant. William Strang found that ghetto busi- 
nesses primarily foundered on the inabilities and 
insufficient motivation of their managers. Some 
of the problems specific to managerial weak- 
nesses were inadequate record-keeping, inabil- 
ity to gauge the market with respect to produc- 
tion, accumulation of too many assets, and op- 
erating expenses too high relative to ability to 
pay. Lack of capital and problems deriving 
from the ghetto environment are also cited by 
Strang, who notes that black ownership of a 
business is no guarantee of its success in the 
ghetto, and may even require a major effort 
to overcome prejudices within the community. 
A problem with this analysis is that it relies 
upon mail questionnaires returned from 7 
of 17 “organizations and individuals” who 
were involved with 792 minority busi- 
nesses but returned data on only 48. John E. 
Oxendine and Alvin N. Puryear examined 
12 minority-run businesses sponsored by a 
New York City CDC. Seven failed. Contrary 
to Strang’s argument about inadequate capi- 
tal, these researchers found that ample 
financing and removal of personal risk from 
business failure did not make for success. In- 
stead, “the only consistent ingredient . . . was 
that the five successful entrepreneurs had a 
high degree of motivation of profitability, 
while it was absent in the seven unsuccessful 
owners” (p. 143). 

Several articles detail the problems confront- 
ing CDC’s in acquiring federal funding and 
the tax incentive possibilities open to investors. 
In a clever set of game analogies, Otto J. Het- 
zel points up substantial inconsistencies be- 
tween federal rhetoric and actual practice. Too 
often what began with “come play with me” 
ends in “you fail.” Robert S. Robin notes the 
present inadequacy of knowledge regarding 
poverty area tax incentives, and cogently ar- 
gues for flexible “packages” of incentives that 
fit varying economic conditions. 
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The articles most explicitly concerned with 
the politics of community economic develop- 
ment. are Faux’s useful history of the Special 
Impact Program of OEO under Johnson and 
Nixon, and the opening essay by Milton Kot- 
ler. Not surprisingly, Kotler argues that the 
neighborhood is an important political and eco- 
nomic community. His analysis of the original 
intent of the famous “maximum feasible par- 
ticipation” requirement in the Community Ac- 
tion Program at best is too simple, and, at 
worst, it is contradicted by Blumenthal, David- 
son, Moynihan, Rubin, Yarmolinsky, Dono- 
van, and others who have contributed to 
the literature on this controversy. Kotler also 
argues that reductions in the number of peo- 
ple below the poverty line in the 1960s was 
largely explained by “staff jobs in neighbor- 
hood organizations geared to providing either 
political education or the social benefits neces- 
sary to tie people to political organization” (p. 
7 ). It is not clear whether Kotler means that 
the poor were politicized by antipoverty agency 
staff, and were somehow able to translate this 
experience into economic gains, or that the 
poverty population was reduced Jargely because 
so much of it was employed in staff jobs. Evi- 
dence for the first interpretation is at best thin, 
but the numbers involved would make the sec- 
ond version absurd. Finally, Kotler’s argument 
that neighborhood tax outflows should be re- 
tained and politically controlled by local or- 
ganizations assumes much about the resultant 
economic allocations and how they would lead 
to a more vital ghetto economy. While the 
CDC hardly emerges from the other essays as 
an unqualified success, Kotlers alternative 
would have to resolve problems of mixed ob- 
jectives, economic efficiency, and others analo- 
gous to those taken up by other contributors 
writing about the CDC approach. 

EMMETT H. BUELL, Ir. 
Denison University 


Who’s Who in Government, Ist edition, 1972- 
1973. (Chicago: Marquis Who's Who Inc. 
1973. Pp. 785. $49.50.) 


This is a straightforward standard biographi- 
cal reference directory. It makes no claim to 
inform us about who governs, or whether the 
ruling elites govern responsively and so forth. 

Position and hierarchy are the two key var- 
lables here. Its title, however, is misleading, 
for the reader finds that the overwhelming 
bulk of this book consists of some 15,000 
background briefs of people serving in the 
U.S. federal government. Selected others, prob- 
ably around a thousand or two (I did not 
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bother to count), refer to local, state and in- 
ternational officials. 

Predictable biographical information is pre- 
sented: position, education, career, military and 
professional affiliations, clubs, writings, home 
and office addresses, etc. The book’s primary 
value, no doubt, is as a handy reference tool 
for practicing lobbyists and Washington jour- 
nalists. The book is hardly adequate to justify 
the claim made in its preface that “The schol- 
ar will find essential data for numerous needed 
and fascinating studies of the person and per- 
sonality who chooses a career in government 
service” (preface, no page number). 

The book does serve a variety of secondary 
functions even if in this first edition there is 
much to complain about. For example, it goes 
much further than other existing sources in 
providing information about higher echelon 
personnel and does provide convenient ad- 
dresses. It includes too an index of biographies 
according to both topics and departments. And 
in a rather forceful though indirect way it 
impresses on the reader the rich diversity of 
jobs, career patterns, and membership making 
up that sprawling conglomerate—the federal 
executive branch. 

One difficulty confronting an exercise of this 
sort is the very real problem of circulation of 
elites at the top. White House staff and senior 
political appointees come and go with some. 
frequency. One gathers the impression that 
these compilers gave up trying to keep up with 
this to-ing and fro-ing, for the quality of cov- 
erage on the Executive Office of the President 
is disappointingly inadequate. 

But perhaps the most glaring deficiency in 
this whole enterprise is the virtual absence of 
any precise discussion of the volume’s method- 
ology. A scant paragraph or two is offered, but 
the information is cryptic and unhelpful. The 
compilers claim is that their only guide is “ref- 
erence value.” They then suggest that career 
position was the central rule that determined 
selection, but do not specify what this means, 
whom it includes, whom it excludes, etc. It is 
surely to be hoped that in future editions the 
Marquis’ staff will put more effort into inform- 
ing their readers about these important criteria. 
This would not only make the book more use- 
ful but it would also provide the needed as- 
surance that the publisher is not listing persons 
merely because people desire to be listed, or 
worse, because they view those listed as es- 
pecially likely purchasers. 

THOMAS E, CRONIN 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, and University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
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On The City’s. Rim: Politics and Policy in 
Suburbia. By Frederick M. Wirt, Benjamin 
Walter, Francine Rabinovitz, Deborah Hens- 
ler. (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1972. Pp. xiv, 252. $12.50.) 


The authors of this short collection of es- 
says have constructed an excellent summary of 
the empirical literature on the American sub- 
urb. The result is a frontal assault on the pre- 
vailing mythology of the suburb—a mythology 
which has not only been perpetuated in the 
popular media but which has also been 
preached all too frequently by social scientists. 
Although some of the studies reported are new, 
most of the material upon which the authors 
base their essays has been readily available 
and cheerfully ignored for years. The book 
should be depressing to urban scholars, since 
the very fact that it was necessary to write it 
testifies to the pitiful smallness and shocking 
inattentiveness of their audience. 

The unifying theme of the essays is the het- 
erogeneity of American suburbs. Again and 
again the authors demonstrate that suburbs dif- 
fer socially, economically, and politically. To 
those who have accepted this fundamental fact 
of urban life, the essays may appear redun- 
| dant. They are not, however. Each brings to 
` bear data which drive’ one more nail in the 
coffin of the assertion that suburbs are monoto- 
nously homogeneous. The authors clearly wish 
to leave no room for the superficial analyst 
of the suburb to escape. In Part Two, Wirt 
and Walter do a particularly effective job of 
presenting electoral data to demonstrate that 
the suburbs are not consistently Republican en- 
claves and that party support varies from elec- 
tion to election as well as from suburb to sub- 
urb. Hensler’s discussion of the literature dem- 
onstrating attitudinal variation between sub- 
' urbs on major social and political issues in 
Part Three further reinforces the claim of 
suburban heterogeneity. < 

The book is weakest in Part Five where 
Rabinovitz attempts to suggest some produc- 
tive approaches toward a national suburban 
policy. The weakness here is not attributable to 
errors of omission or commission on the part 
of Professor Rabinovitz. In his introduction to 
the book, Robert Wood points out quite cor- 
rectly that the empirical studies reported lead 
inevitably to a complex view of the suburb 
and that complexity “complicates prescription” 
(p. xiv). After convincingly demonstrating that 
the old assumptions and generalizations were 
inaccurate and useless as a basis for policy, 
the authors are unable to offer others to re- 
place them. There is really no basis for a na- 
tional suburban policy. It is not surprising, 
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then, to find that Rabinovitz is forced to aban- 
don the task which she set for herself. She 
concludes that the best policy would be to 
ignore governmental units and to focus na- 
tional policy on providing funds to people in 
need. She prescribes a greater emphasis on so- 
cial problems and direct aid to individuals (pp. 
208-210). 

Such an approach to national policy is, of 
course, no more suburban than it is urban or 
rural. What Rabinovitz appears to be suggest- 
ing in recommending that jurisdictions be ig- 
nored is that in a modern, complex, and high- 
ly urbanized nation the distinctions between 
rural, urban, and suburban have become so 
blurred as to be useless. The data presented 
in this book and elsewhere appear to support 
this position. The only real policy alternative, 
then, is to focus on people rather than govern- 
ments. 

While such an approach is attractive, par- 
ticularly to neopopulists among us, it does have 
its drawbacks. Although Rabinovitz correctly 
asserts that the suburbs are virtually unorga- 
nized for the purpose of affecting national 
policy, this does not necessarily mean that an 
attempt to develop a national policy of direct 
aid to individuals would not be effectively re- 
sisted. The ill-fated attempt of the national gov- 
ernment to wage war on poverty by dealing di- 
rectly with community action agencies without 
benefit of jurisdictional participation by munici- 
palities clearly indicates the nature of the re- 
action. If the imposition of metropolitan gov- 
ernment is politically not feasible (p. 206) 
largely because of the threat which it poses to 
existing political structures, then it would 
seem probable that channeling federal aid .di- 
rectly to citizens would be less feasible politi- 
cally by virtue of the greater threat posed to 
existing political structures. 

Those who are policy-oriented will probably 
find this book depressing. Some will choose to 
ignore it as a result. It does not deserve such 
a fate. The fact of suburban heterogeneity and 
its unpleasant effects on national policy must 
be faced. If they make us more than a little 
unhappy, so be it. We cannot continue to de- 
sign policies and programs for a world which 
does not now exist and which probably never 
existed. 

Every serious student of urban politics needs 
to consider the material presented in this book 
and to come to grips with it. It is written 
clearly and concisely and will lend itself to 
easy use in the classroom. The authors are to 
be congratulated for bringing together current 
Knowledge of the suburb in such a manner as 
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ta gain perhaps a larger and more attentive 
audience. 

JoHN H. BAKER 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


Comparative Judicial Politics. By Theodore L. 
Becker. (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 
1970. Pp. 407. $6.95, paper.) 

Law in Culture and Society. Edited by Laura 
Nader. (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1969. Pp. 454. $10.75.) 

Becker’s book is an ambitious and interest- 
ing venture. He attempts to develop a frame- 
work in which meaningful comparative (cross- 
national) research can be undertaken on the 
judicial process. He adopts the language of 
structural-functional analysis, but the thrust of 
his book is to determine how one might dis- 
cern (a) whether courts exist and (b) the de- 
gree to which structures resembling courts have 
certain characteristics that he believes are pre- 
requisite for the existence of courts. 

The two characteristics upon which he con- 
centrates are impartiality and independence. 
Becker operationalizes impartiality as belief by 
court participants and members of the political 
community that judicial decisions are made on 
the basis of rules which we usually call law, 
_ and that leads him to examine the concept of 
judicial role. Independence he defines as the 
ability of judges to decide cases in opposition 
to others who hold political power, consistent 
‘with the judge’s conception of his own fole, 
even when that decision is adverse to other po- 
litical influentials. One (but not the only) indi- 
cator of independence is judicial review, and 
Becker engages in a lengthy and interesting dis- 


cussion of judicial review in the United States 


and elsewhere.. 

Becker’s enterprise is unusual and stimulat- 
ing, illustrated from a variety of sources. The 
questions he raises are important ones, rarely 
addressed by American political scientists. Yet 
on finishing the book, while considerably en- 
lightened, I was left somewhat dissatisfied. 
Becker primarily addresses political scientists 
even though much of the most interesting 
work on courts and the legal process has been 
done by sociologists, anthropologists, and legal 
researchers. He stresses the sectarian divisions 
among political scientists who study legal pro- 
cesses that have little interest for outsiders. A 
more important limitation is that although he 
sometimes decries the limits of the public law 
perspective so dominant among political scien- 
tists, he himself is nevertheless a prisoner of 
it. Most of the book draws on examples of 
public law (e.g., the long. discussion of judi- 
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cial review) with little consideration of how 
disputes between private parties are a of 
by courts. 

The questions Becker addresses are impor- 
tant ones, but do not go far enough to bring: 
us swiftly toward 4n understanding of how 
court-like institutions participate in the resolu- 
tion of civil conflict and affect the authorita- 
tive distribution of values. Becker asks what 
the consequences of having courts are; I would 
go one step further and ask what consequences’ 
flow from having a variety of institutions which 
resolve disputes. The degree to which members 
of- a political community are willing (or 
forced) to take their disputes to a public 
agency, the kinds of disputes taken there, the 
kinds of remedies available and dispensed are 
some of the issues such research might ad- : 
dress. I am not sure Becker would disagree, 
but he does not often venture that far from 
the courtroom in his analysis. 

Although I quibble with Becker’s emphasis, 
his book is a solid contribution to comparative 
analysis of judicial institutions. He provides a 
framework which enables one to break out of 
the mold of American institutions; he stimu- 
lates thinking. about judicial processes in 
broader terms than the volume by Glendon 
Schubert and David Danelski [Comparative Ju- 
dicial Behavior (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969)]. The reader must plow through 
quite a lot of ad kominem criticisms of others’ 
work and reconstruct Becker’s argument after 
each digression, but it is worth the effort. 

The volume edited by Laura Nader is less 
concerned with building a framework for cross- 
national research but contains some extraordi- 
nary reports of the “legal” process in non- 
Western and Western societies. The book is the ~ 
result of the 1966 Werner-Gren conference and 
contains chapters written mainly by anthro- 
pologists, with some chapters by sociologists 
and one by a legal researcher. The chapters 
emphasize the social and cultural context of 
legal processes that political scientists so often 
neglect; Nader’s contributors usually concern 
themselves with more than judicial institutions, - 
as for instance the chapter by Herma Kay on ` 
the development, application, and effects of an - 
administrative regulation of the California State 
Department of Social Welfare: pertaining to the 
offer of a home for children of welfare re- - 
cipients. As an eye-opening introduction to the 
variety of legal processes and institutions ex-. 
isting in the contemporary world, this volume 
is the best of its kind. It also introduces the 
reader to a wide range of prior anthropologi- 
cal work. : 


1974 . 
-  Nader’s collection can be fruitfully read with 
- Becker’s analysis in mind. It reflects (and per- 
haps settles) the dispute between Max Gluck- 
man and Paul Bohannan about how to com- 
pare legal systems. Gluckman has argued for 
using legal concepts that are widely accepted 
in the Western world (much as Becker does), 
while Bohannan urges the researcher to under- 
stand a dispute settlement in terms of the 
analytic system of the natives. For instance, 
while Americans and Englishmen may think in 
terms of “contract,” others may not. The sug- 
gested resolution of this conflict is to consider 
not only the “folk system” but also the “ana- 
lytic system” of cultures in devising a more 
general comparative scheme. Thus one need 
not lose the cultural context in which a ju- 
‘diciary operates while formulating generaliza- 
tions which transcend the idiographic observa- 
tions on which they are based. 

The volume does not devote itself to such 
theory building but many of its chapters pro- 
vide the materials for it. P. H. Gulliver de- 
scribes an African community which settles 
disputes without courts; this community, in- 
deed, appears to have only very rudimentary 
political institutions and law itself is not ex- 
_plicitly developed. Laura Nader describes a 
- Mexican court which is much more judicial 
than the one that Gulliver describes; she then 
compares it to two American courts which also 
differ widely, although operating in neighboring 
California cities. A number of other scholars 
describe roughly similar phenomena in a Nav- 
aho Pueblo (E. Adamson Hoebel), in Surinam 
(André J. F. Köbben) in Northern Togo 
(Raymond Verdier) and in the Philippines 
(Charles O. Franke). The volume includes few 
materials from more developed societies, al- 
though one especially interesting paper is by 
‘Vilhelm Aubert on the decline of adjudication 
in Norway between the early 19th century and 
the present time. The entire book contains a 
wealth of detailed descriptive material awaiting 
the kind of synthesis that Becker begins. 

Becker and Nader demonstrate the consid- 
erable potential for truly comparative analysis 
of courts, dispute settlement procedures, and 
the roles and structures which accompany these 
phenomena (e.g. lawyers, judges, police, etc.). 
These volumes lead me to anticipate a break- 
through in judicial studies which will soon en- 
able us to discuss non-American and non- 
Western processes in our classes and to de- 
velop a more general theory of adjudication. 


HERBERT JACOB 
Northwestern University 
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Egypt: Imperialism and Revolution. By Jacques 
Berque. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 


Inc., 1972. Pp. 736. $38.50.) 


Jacques Berque’s long acquaintance with the 
Arab world; its history, culture, and tempera- 
ment, has never been better demonstrated than 
in this, his latest and most exhaustive work, 
which deals intimately and perceptively with 
the process of colonization and decolonization 
in Egypt from the time of Britain’s entry in 
1882 until the Nasser-led coup d'état of July 
1952. Professor Berque, currently professor of 
Social History of Contemporary Islam at the 
College de France in Paris, deftly weaves for 
us, with intricate detail and-a sensitive his- 
torical eye, the human and societal changes 
and continuities which Egypt experienced as 
a consequence of seventy years of British co- 
lonial rule. But Berque’s investigation trans- 
cends a single polity and historical period to 
encompass: a theme of far wider significance. 
Specifically, his organizing question is: “Under 
what circumstances, according to what corre- 
lations, does liberation result dialectically from 
dependence” (p. 25)? 

He assigns himself the task of dissecting 
colonial Egypt into a historic variation charac- 
terized by five principal phases which he en- 
titles: “The Interrupted Country,” “Colonial 
Egypt,” “The Hopes of 1919,” “Aspirations 
Cheated,” and “Phantoms in Power.” Each 
phase is closely scrutinized to demonstrate the 
nature of the dialectic and its impact on native 
Egyptian society. Clearly we learn. from 
Berque’s analysis that Egypt, like most Third 
World nations which suffered grievously under 
Western imperial domination, managed to with- 
stand the enormity of the colonial impact, re- 
maining faithful to its historic past and tradi- 
tions as exemplified particularly by the endur- 
ing character of the Egyptian fellah (peasant- 
farmer) whose individuality and identity with 
his land and religion survived amid universal 
upheavals. Berque rightly points out, in choos- 
ing Egypt to illustrate his theme, that “coloni- 
zation and decolonization are not so much suc- 
cessive phases'in time as rival phases within 
human beings, things and situations. The 
struggle takes different forms and must be dif- 
ferently evaluated from one period to the next. 
Demands become more radical and gains accu- 
mulate. But the struggle still goes on” (p. 25). 

The analysis of Egyptian social history with- 
in this dialectic proceeds systematically and 
comprehensively, Part-One of Berque’s study 
details for ws the dominant and enduring 
patterns of precolonial Egypt as manifested, 
among other things, in rural village life, re- 
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ligious belief-systems, and urban growth and 
conflict. How this pattern responds and then 
adapts to colonial intervention is the concern 
of the author’s second and most penetrating 
part, on “Colonial Egypt,” in which, inter alia, 
he attempts to demonstrate that Colonel 
Urabi’s revolt against Britain in 1882 did not 
have the widespread native support so long 
assumed, In fact, it was fairly characteristic of 
the time that elites and masses alike were 
ambivalent toward their latest in a long line of 
foreign conquerors. Urabi’s revolt was an act, 
of desperation and individual conscience, not 
the work of a well-organized nationalist move- 
ment or military group. In the face of the 
alliance between imperialism and the Caliphate 
(the Sultan had repudiated Urabi on Febru- 
ary 6, 1882) Egypt’s would-be champion of 
modernity retreated and then reverted to popu- 
lar piety by. turning to the religious fraterni- 
ties, with their prayers and litanies. Urabi’s 
atavism following his defeat at the battle of 
Tell el-Kebir was understandable given the 


time and political conditions under which it ` 


occurred. As Berque indicates: “The fact that 
Urabi did not prove equal to the ideas which 
he represented, nor to the acts for which he 
provided the pretext, is characteristic of his 
time. All over the world, colonialism encoun- 
tered or provoked similar shortcomings” (p. 
122). 

/Urabi’s internal conflict was also appearing 
at the rural-village level, where colonial rule 
led to widespread aggression and violence like 
that which Frantz Fanon witnessed and de- 
scribed in his vivid account of colonization 
and dehumanization in the Meghrib. Berque’s 
chronicle of village violence in the hamlet of 
Tamalay best illustrates the process of social 
decay—from order to brigandage—-that was 
taking place. As Berque informs us, the peas- 
ant’s rejection of any innovation that did not 
proceed from himself found expression in two 
ways: “emigration—he became the rootless 
vagrant who formed part of the swelling urban 
population; and brigandage—-he roamed the 
countryside capturing cattle, breaking into 
barns, and, if need be, killing” (p. 130). 

Britain’s relatively easy entrance into Egypt 
was followed by an equally unhindered institu- 
tionalization of the colonial system which left 
Britain in almost complete control of that 
country’s government and administration. To- 
ward both education and culture the colonial- 
ists were profoundly indifferent. Cromer him- 
self felt only mistrust and hostility towards 
native scholars and ‘intellectuals. Militarily the 
British were in total command, and in fact, 
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once the pacification of the Upper Valley had 


been achieved by Kitchener and Wingate, “only ` 


some 3,800 British soldiers remained in Egypt 
and the Sudan” (p. 229). The presence of such 
a meager military force reflected the passivity 
of native opposition, a result not so: much of 
indigenous and culturally-related indolence (as 
exemplified in the widely acknowledged ma’lish 
and bukra mentality), but of the seeming in- 
surmountability of the imperialist infrastruc- 
ture.. 


In the final analysis, however, Egyptian in- 


difference and the fellah’s passive obedience to 
British authority, whatever its genesis, gradual- 
ly evaporated as reflected in the Dinshawi in- 
cident of June 1906 when a number of British 
officers and Egyptian villagers died in a fracas 
of peculiar but not unpredictable origin. The 
swift arrest and sentencing of several fellaheen 
(some of them sentenced to death) aroused 
the population as never before. Thus for the 
first time, “the opposition of educated Egyp- 
tians made common cause with peasant vio- 
lence” (p. 238). This common cause was to 
become a symbolic battle cry of later nationalist 
movements, particularly that of Mustafah 
Kamil, which was inevitably to lead to Egyp- 
tian independence. 

Part Three describes and analyzes the hopes 
and aspirations felt by most Egyptians on the 
eve of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, the 
frustrations when those hopes were crushed, 
and the outbreak and significance of the 1919 
“revolution” which not only brought to the 
fore a competent and charismatic leadership 
institutionalized in the Wafd party but also be- 
came “the means through which political values 
were experienced for the first time in the inner- 
most depths of the society” (p. 316). Parts Four 
(“Aspirations Cheated”) and Five (“Phantoms 
in Power”) cover both familiar and unfamiliar 
ground, as they describe, via illustrations from 
literature, culture, politics, religion, economics, 
and history, the process of nationalist atrophy 
and decay in the interwar period and the sub- 
sequent decline and collapse of British im- 
perial rule following World War Two. 

What is distinctly Berque is the careful de- 
scription of the interplay of the multifaceted 
components of Egyptian life as they responded 
to internal and external changes. This is social 
and political history at its very best. Jacques 
Berque’s vivid description and incisive analysis 
of a society whose unity and consciousness 
transcended but was not unaffected by the 
period of British domination will long remain 
as an outstanding achievement in artistic and 
scholarly writing. As in his definitive study on 
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French North Africa, Professor Berque has 
displayed the same “sympathy and penetration, 
the same outstanding breadth of learning” 
(jacket blurb) in his latest study on colonial 
Egypt. It is indeed unfortunate that a book of 
such significance, which should have the widest 
audience possible, has been so outrageously 
priced. One can only hope that the publisher 
will have the sense to put out a relatively in- 
expensive paperback edition, available to spe- 
cialists and general readers alike. 
JOHN P. ENTELIS 

Fordham University 


The Foundation of the German Empire: Select 
Documents. Edited by Helmut Béhme. 
Translated by Agatha Ramm. (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1971. Pp. 271. 
$11.25.) 


The period of unification is one of the best- 
documented in German history; yet most of 
the great documentary publications published 
in the Weimar period stress political and diplo- 
matic history to the neglect of economic and 
social history. In his selection Böhme seeks to 
rectify this imbalance by including many docu- 
ments dealing with the Prussian-Austrian strug- 
gle over the renewal of the Zollverein, some 
- of which have not been previously published. 
This is in keeping with his thesis, first de- 
veloped in his. Deutschlands Weg zur Gross- 
macht (1966), that economic hegemony rather 
than military superiority was the key to Prus- 
sia’s victory over Austria. “The actual as- 
cendancy of Prussia was decided,” he writes 
in the preface (p. xi) “when Berlin and Vienna 
settled scores with each other during the years 
from 1849 to 1864. In these years Prussia 
succeeded in manuevering Austria out of the 
German area in economic matters. This period 
‘provided the foundation for the Prussian- 
kleindeutsch (Germany-without-Austria) solu- 
tion of 1870-1.” 

OTTO PFLANZE 
University of Minnesota 


Englishmen and Irish Troubles: British Public 
Opinion and the Making of Irish Policy, 
1918-1922. By D. G. Boyce. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1972. Pp. 253. 
$10.00.) 

In some respects, this is a better book than 
its title; in others, the content does not quite 
measure up to the label. 

D. G. Boyce, a lecturer in Politics at Univer- 
sity College, Swansea, has set himself twin ob- 
jectives in this elegantly written exploration of 
the Anglo-Irish confrontation from Armistice 
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Day, 1918, to the outbreak of civil war in 
1922. He attempts an analysis of the attitudes 
of the British public toward the Irish relation- 
ship, and he also tries to determine how much 
public opinion affected governmental policy in 
those years of Celtic crisis. 

The problem, as any undergraduate political 
science major would have discovered in his 
first weeks of research, is that in 1920 there 
were no valid tests of public opinion per se. 
No George Gallup or Elmo Roper sent his 
middle-aged inquisitors scurrying through the 
Midlands or out upon the West Country to 
gauge the response of John Bull to Lloyd 
George, the Black and Tans, Terrence ‘Mc- 
Sweeney, or the Balbriggan Reprisal. Instead, 
having admitted early in the work that no one, 
not even the British Prime Minister, really 
knew what the stolid Englishman in the streets 
was thinking about Ireland, Boyce proceeded 
to fine-comb every major newspaper in’ the 
country for clues. Editorials, headlines, the 
scope and slant of news reports, even the 
preferences of British journalists covering the 
scene in bleeding Ireland were logged to estab- 
lish some basis for measuring the trends of 
public opinion. Beyond that, Boyce noted the 
relevant debates and votes in Commons, the 
by-elections, the speeches of highly visible pub- 
lic men, and perhaps most useful of all, the 
behavior of major interest groups—-the Estab- 
lished Church, the Nonconformist churches, the 
Catholic Hierarchy, the Trades Unions, and 
others. 

The result, then, if not what might be legiti- 
mately regarded as an analysis of public opin- 
ion today, is nonetheless an immensely in- 
formative—and unusually readable—treatise on 
the forces that shaped opinion and clearly in- 
fluenced the course of Britain’s decision making 
on Ireland. Much of it will come through as 
more than vaguely recognizable to Americans 
of the Viet Nam Age: vigorous and angry pro- 
tests at government policy by High Church 
leaders; casual indifference by Nonconformist 
ministers; a very pro-imperial stance by the 
Catholic Archbishop; bitter denunciations by 
rank-and-file Catholic priests; trades-union 
leaders. more interested in unemployment at 
home than solidarity with Irish fellow-workers; 
newspaper reporters, threatened bodily by Brit- 
ish forces in Ireland, sending home a daily diet 
of chilling columns that could not help but 
shame the British conscience. 

What is more, Boyce has made himself the 
master of the documents relating to that par- 
ticular stage of the Anglo-Irish conflict, and he 
is able to carry off his second objective, plot- 
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ting the impact of external opinion on the 
Government’s policy, with genuine success. In 
fact, so fine a narrative does he spin of those 
years of Irish struggle for independence and 
nationhood that the book might be strongly 
recommended for that virtue alone. But it is 
not just another short history; it is a first-class 
case study of a democratic government trying 
to subdue a segment of its own body politic 
and failing, not only because of the tenacity of 
the rebels, but because the government could 
not carry on without the full support of its own 
people for iron methods of suppression. Or as 
the author concludes: 


The British concession of dominion status in 1921 
was made, not because Great Britain had been mili- 
tarily defeated, but because the government had lost 
the support of public opinion and could no longer 
wage war in the face of public criticism of its policy. 

' For it was the revolt of the British conscience, 
not the defeat of the British army, that obliged 
Lloyd George to seek terms of peace and settlement 
with Sinn Fein (p. 180). 


If, however, Lloyd George was ultimately 
obliged to yield to Sinn Fein a pearl of 
greater value than the “Home Rule” for which 
John Redmond had so valiantly struggled be- 
fore the Great War, he was by no means em- 
powered, even had he so wished, to grant Ire- 
land complete independence. His treaty with 
the Irish could not abjure their obligation of 
deference to King and Crown and Imperial 
commitment. That stance the molders of Brit- 
ish opinion would never have tolerated. Having 


outmaneuvered the Irish plenipotentiaries on ` 


Ulster, he could deliver his ultimatum: sign 
the Treaty or face “immediate and terrible 
war,” knowing he would be backed by the 
country, at least for a time, because the sym- 
bols of Empire were mightier than the stings 
of conscience, and if the matter were put to the 
people of giving Ireland a Republic or preserv- 
ing the Empire, he had no doubt which they 
would choose. 

Boyce is eminently clearheaded and informa- 
tive in his analysis of this British agonizing 
toward a “peace with honor,” though, paren- 


thetically, he seems not to grasp why De Valera ~ 


could not accept the Treaty with grace, to ac- 
knowledge that he too had a constituency and 
_ a “public opinion” to Which he was ultimately 
answerable. 

As a final point in its favor, Englishmen and 
Irish Troubles will be of considerable value to 
the general reader who is seeking a broader 
understanding of the current malaise in North- 
ern Ireland, for it treats the Ulster aspect of 
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the issue with intelligence and perception. 
PAUL A. PFRETZSCHNER 
Lafayette College 


The Origin of Forced Labor in the Soviet State, 
1917-1921: Documents and Materials. By 
James Bunyan. (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1967. Pp. 276. $10.00.) 
Mr. Bunyan has already put all students of 

the early years of the Soviet regime in his debt 

by the volume of documents on Intervention, 

Civil War and Communism in Russia, April to 

December 1918, which he edited, and by his 

collaboration with H. H. Fisher on the equally 

valuable earlier volume of documents on The 

Bolshevik Revolution 1917—1918. Both volumes 

have proved of outstanding use to scholars as 

a guide to the vast material available, and es- 

pecially helpful to students who cannot read 

Russian in order to add depth to their reading 

by introducing them to primary sources. The 

present volume, although confined in scope to 

the more limited subject of forced labor, is a 

worthy successor to the earlier two. The docu- 

ments, mostly not hitherto available in English, 

are well selected, edited and translated, and the 

introductory sections are clear and concise. 
LEONARD B. SCHAPIRO 

The London School of Economics 

and Political Science 


Emerging Nationalism in Portuguese Africa: 
Documents. By Ronald H. Chilcote. (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1972. 
Pp. 646. $25.00.) 

Ronald Chilcote’s compilation, organization, 
and publication in English of important pri- 
mary sources concerning nationalism in Portu- 
guese Africa represent the kind of labor of 
love which all scholars deeply appreciate but 


very few are ever prepared to undertake. This ` 


volume, the culmination of an effort which 
Chilcote began in 1959, represents a small por- 
tion of his voluminous collection of docu- 
mentary ephemera presently on microfilm at 
the Hoover Institution (a total of 2,500 docu- 


ments). 


Following a- lengthy introduction in which 
Chilcote attempts to clarify (not altogether 
successfully) types of nationalism and to de- 
lineate the nature of his documentary collec- 
tion, the first two chapters contain materials 
representing both the official Portuguese ` posi- 
tion and that of the Portuguese opposition. The 
major black African movements in Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, and the islands 
of Cape Verde, Sao Tomé, and Principe are 
the themes of Chapters 3—6. The efforts by the 
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various nationalist movements to achieve unity 
are documented through 1965 in Chapter 7, 
and the final chapter includes some of the 
major resolutions on Portuguese Africa passed 
by the United Nations and other international 
organizations, The extremely valuable appendix 
lists the name, origin, and political position of 
each of the hundreds of opposition, prenation- 
alist, and nationalist organizations relevant to 
the Portuguese-controlled territories in Africa. 
Finally, we should be very grateful to the 
dedicated soul who had the patience to com- 
pile a most complete index to this volume. 

Professor Chilcote’s yeoman effort fills a 
great lacuna for those who wish to make their 
own. interpretations of this important aspect of 
the history of the Portuguese held territories 
in Africa. It is an indispensable volume for 
all serious students of this part of Africa as 
well as for all libraries which have even modest 
African collections. 

GERALD J. BENDER 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Korean Development: The Interplay of Politics 
and Economics. By David C. Cole and 
Princeton N. Lyman. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1971. Pp. 320. 
$12.00.) 


This volume, sponsored by the Project for 
Quantitative Research in Economic Develop- 
ment in Harvard University’s Center for In- 
ternational Affairs, is written by two American 
bureaucrats—David C. Cole, now an economist 
with the Center’s Development Advisory Service, 
and Princeton N. Lyman, a political scientist 
who was then Chief of the Civic Participation 
Division, Bureau for Program and Policy Co- 
ordination, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. In it Cole and Lyman describe South 
Korea’s transformation during the 1960s—es- 
pecially from 1961-1967—into a country of 
rapid economic growth and what they believed 
to be reasonable political stability. The politi- 
cal trends and considerable political history of 
the period, the dimensions and causes of eco- 
nomic growth, and the patterns and significance 
of economic planning are described well and in 
detail by two professionals who served the 
American aid program in Seoul during the 
central part of the period described. This is a 
book greatly to be welcomed. 

Although, in an introduction written after 
the text, the authors note the growth of po- 
litical repression in Korea, they essentially 
maintain that economic growth in a develop- 
ing state can be brought about not through the 
Apterian “mobilization system” with its ‘“‘mind- 
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less authoritarianism” but can be realized 
through a complementary development of eco- 
nomic and political forces in which “a trans- 
formation of economic structure [has] taken 
place at the same time as pressures were 
brought to bear to reduce, rather than 
strengthen, the degree of authoritarianism in 
the political system” (p. 2). The authors thus 
hoped that a fair degree of democracy—albeit 
of an authoritarian tinge—could accompany 
rapid economic development and believed they 
had found this phenomenon in Korea. 

Two years have passed since the publication 
of this book and some four since its final 
preparation. Unfairly to the authors, we can 
look back. Of the essential fabric of this. argu- 
ment the past four years have left virtually no 
shred. The brief hopes they spotted of “mo- 
bilization . . . by consensus rather than by 
coercion”; of “compromise ... between the 
new government and its opponents .. .” (p. 
74); of the government’s “[beginning] to give 
ground to respect more the demands of public 
opinion...” (p. 76) now appear as flickering 
lights in a darkly authoritarian landscape. Com- 
promise in any meaningful sense between the 
Korean government and any other political 
elements in the country is dead and unlikely 
soon to be resurrected. The constitution has 
been overthrown in a government-conducted 
martial law coup, and the government, through 
an imposed constitution in several respects 
more overtly authoritarian than those of Fas- 
cist or Communist nations, has created a state 
subject to one of the most thorough and re- 
pressive systems of surveillance known to the 
contemporary world. The history which Messrs. 
Cole and Lyman believed—or hoped—would 
amount to a semi-liberal qualification to the 
normal authoritarian “mobilization system” 
path to economic development is now revealed 
as a scattering of temporary expedients on the 
road to one of the most authoritarian systems 
of them all. 

Even though the political-economic system 
did not ultimately accord with Cole’s and Ly- 
man’s hopes, the story of these years is im- 
portant and is well, if partially, told in this 
volume. Moreover there is certainly truth 
which the years since have not obscured in the 
subtheme that the energetic concentration of 
the Korean government on economic growth 
contributed to the confidence of most Korean 
citizens in their own capacities and accom- 
plishments, hence to some feeling of political 
acceptance if not consensus. Although the Park 
government has, in effect, ceased even such at- 
tempts as it once made to be genuinely popular 
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and although repression renders the degree of 
clarity by two men who observed its details, is 
support or opposition alike immeasurable, this 
economic concentration and its fruits surely 
continue to give the government whatever de- 
gree of genuine stability it has; and, for the 
moment, this degree appears still to suffice. The 
story of how this took place, told with some 
of great: value. The economic sections have 
great authority, and the history of Korean 
politics as it appeared to two American bu- 
reaucrats is of considerable interest. _ 

To a degree, the interest is unintentional. 
The book, in its essential sympathy for the 
Park regime, omits precisely those parts of the 
story of economic-political interplay which 
American bureaucrats making their case are 
prone to omit. Their story is very much the 
Seoul-concentrated story which their Korean 
opposite numbers would have us believe: a 
story of government planning, of bureaucratic 
initiatives, of banking, of exports. Yet, how- 
ever swollen their capital city, most Koreans 
do not live in Seoul and a picture of how 
participation in economic growth at the local 
level was broadened (or narrowed) is a part 
of economic-political interplay too vital to be 
omitted as it is here. Where politics and eco- 
nomics meet we usually find corruption; it is 
massive in Korea touching on significant per- 
centages of the GNP. After all, most political 
funds for the government come from its close 
control of the economy. Cole and Lyman, not 
unsurprisingly, play all this pianissimo when 
not in utter silence. They- consistently under- 
play the role—both political and economic—of 
the ubiquitous Korean CIA. Nor do the au- 
thors consider the political and economic ef- 
fects of the great new firms which have risen 
to prominence in the wake of the Park gov- 
ernment, some of which are political fiefs of 
the new leadership. State politics now milks all 
these cows, but can we expect to see some 
zaibatsu stage of Korean politics like that in 
Japan toward the end of the 1920s? The au- 
thors provide no assessment. Korean labor con- 
ditions and organization are also passed over 
in silence; we are told the government controls 
labor but not how nor is the political-economic 
future of labor adequately appraised. Such 
omissions reveal something about Korea and 
about Korean economic bureaucrats; but they 
also reveal much about the view American 
bureaucrats acquire in the Seoul milieu and 
their failure to assess correctly the fascist di- 
rection of the state they were aiding. 

Cole and Lyman recount how both carrot 
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and stick brought Korean economic prosperity. 
Now that coercion has overtaken consensus, 
will that prosperity produce the political sta- 
bility the authors once thought they found? 
The answer must be sought in a future study 
with quite altered premises. 
GREGORY HENDERSON 

Tufts University 


The Battle Stalin Lost: Memoirs of Yugoslavia, 
1948-1953. By Vladimir Dedijer. (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1970. Pp. x, 341. 
$8.50.) 


The differentiation of Communist systems 
has been a challenge to political scientists, and 
at last, the response is bearing results. Yugo- 
Slavia’s “exceptionalism” as early as 1948 cast 
doubt on the utility of the monolithic perspec- 
tive dominating Communist studies of that 
time. We know now that the “exceptionalism” 
was not unique, for the intervening variables of 
economic development, political cultures, and 
the genesis of particular systems profoundly 
modified the seeming commonalities of the 
Communist systems. The years 1948-53, the 
primary focus of Dedijer’s work, were decisive 
in Yugoslav development. 

An important partisan leader, Dedijer gives 
us an idiosyncratic case study of that segment 
of Yugoslav history. The 1968 events in Czech- 
oslovakia impelled him to reexamine Yugo- 
slavia’s independent socialist course; to reassert 
its continued legitimacy now under pressure; 
to lecture the young much too willing to forget 
those early years; and in drawing parallels be- 
tween the ’40’s and the ’60s, to suggest that 
the posture of the Soviet Union had not much 
changed. Eager to reaffirm the correctness of 
the utopian vision he held in the mountains 
during the war, Dedijer offers an interesting if 
not altogether satisfying view that reveals much 
by the way of its emphases and omissions. 

Outlining the Soviet campaign against Yugo- 
slavia and the Yugoslav response to it, Dedijer 
highlights anew the decisiveness of Tito’s 
leadership. Tito’s self-esteem and intransigence 
time and again served to shore up wavering 
support within the party heirarchy. Dedijer 
vividly conveys the participants’ confusion and 
painful disillusionment. The obvious and enor- 
mous legitimacy enjoyed by the Soviet Union 
and Stalin himself among Communists every- 
where virtually precluded the possibility of 
evil intent. Dedijer reminds his young readers 
that even the most popular individuals of the 
1960s were not exempt, recalling Djilas’s “very 
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favorable” articles about Stalin (p. 108), as 
well as his impractical proclivities. Dedijer for 
example characterizes Djilas’s UN position 
paper as being “a Marxist disputation in phi- 
losophy, with theological overtones” (p. 285). 

Dedijer’s problems in readjusting his views 
of the Soviet Union lead him to proffer inade- 
quate explanations: Soviet behavior is due “to 
distortions in Soviet society” (p. 47). His ana- 
lytical categories at times harken to the past, 
as when he speaks of “Albanian feudalists,” 
“obscurantists,” and “certain circles” (pp. 194 
and 197). Across the years he projects the 
shock and the slow acceptance of the reality 
of the wartime agreements affecting the Bal- 
kans. These dissonant notes penetrated the 
utopian vision only with the greatest difficulty. 
Stalin’s signature on secret treaties is seen as 
the prima facie evidence that he no longer was 
a revolutionary. Dedijer harbors some ambiva- 
lence about the Soviet purges and believes that 
“Stalin substituted loyalty to the Party for the 
idea of fidelity to communism” (p. 232). 
Shocked that Stalin would look at his revolu- 
tionary admirers as “honest fools,” Dedijer ac- 
knowledges that it was only in 1952 that he 
sought to reappraise the meaning of the Yugo- 
slav-Soviet relations. And, in seeking to legiti- 
matize the Yugoslav path, he resorts to the 
exegetic reference to Leninist authority (p. 
208). 

Why was Yugoslavia not more decisive in its 
response? Dedijer’s answer is the extant West- 
ern animosity, as well as the underlying ties to 
Moscow, the source of all authority at the 
time. The United States is seen largely in 
terms of animosity, though Dedijer’s dealing 
with some Americans proved to be rewarding. 
An interesting tangent is his reference to Louis 
Adamic, who labored on behalf of his native 
land, only to meet a mysterious death that to 
Dedijer has never been satisfactorily explained. 
The author however maintains that the core of 
the answer must be sought in Yugoslavia it- 
self. 

Some points remain unclear: Dedijer glides 
over the Yugoslav role in the Greek civil war. 
Unelaborated are the tantalizing allusions to 
the alleged Stalin plan for the piecemeal fed- 
eralization of Eastern Europe and the amalga- 
mation under the aegis of the Soviet Union. 
The author’s presentation of the inquisition in 
Eastern Europe would have been enhanced 
through the inclusion of many additional rev- 
elations, particularly in 1968 out of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Dedijer acknowledges the dogmatism and 
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unnecesary toughness toward those unrespon- 
sive to Tito’s direction in the struggle with the 
Soviet Union. He discerns two processes in the 
1948-53 period: “the strengthening of power 
as such, and at the same time the ebbing away 
of absolute power” (p. 303); indeed, the Yugo- 
slav base came to affect the superstructure. 
When going beyond the period in question, 
Dedijer falters. He comes to recognize that 
“socialism’s goal cannot be mere industrializa- 
tion but the raising of human values to a 
higher level” (p. 325). It is precisely in this 
area where seminal debates have been con- 
ducted in Yugoslavia that one wishes for the 
author’s own contribution. He correctly ob- 
serves that the Yugoslav revolution was born 
in special circumstances, giving rise to a par- 
ticipatory thrust “not only within the frame- 
work of the various nationalities of Yugoslavia, 
but also in terms of local self-government. 
Later developments not in keping with this in- 
itial spirit weakened and violated it” (p. 326). 
An interesting book, The Battle Stalin Lost 
vacillates between a personal and sometimes 
frustrating memoir, and an analysis of the 
Soviet-Yugoslav schism. Nonetheless, every stu- 
dent of Yugoslavia and for that matter of Com- 
munist development generally, should ponder 
Dedijer’s version of those momentous events. 


MILAN J. REBAN 
North Texas State University 


The American Bibliography of Russian and 
East European Studies for 1966. Edited by 
Fritz T. Epstein; Associate Editors Pene- 
lope H. Carson and Michael E. Shaw. 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press 
for International Affairs Center, 1972. Pp. 
148. $3.50, paper.) 

This volume is the latest in an annual series 
begun in 1959; future volumes {one may hope 
that they will not be as greatly delayed) will 
appear under the auspices of the Ohio State 
University. Under the distinguished editorship 
of the historian Fritz Epstein, the book is as 
comprehensive a guide to books and articles on 
all aspects of the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc 
by British and American authors—including 
their publications in other languages—as could 
be imagined. Some fjve-hundred periodicals 
were examined. Arrangement is by subject, 
with meticulous cross-listings and a complete 
author index enhancing the reference value. 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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The Night of Long Knives. By Max Gallo. 
Trans. by Lily Emmet. (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1972. Pp. 310. $8.95.) 


Hitler and the Beer Hall Putsch. By Harold J. 
Gordon, Jr. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. Pp. 666. $19.50.) 

The time and place: Munich, the Bürger- 
bradukeller, evening of November 8, 1923, In 
the main beer hall, a right-wing mass rally is 
off to a rousing start: foaming mugs and patri- 
otic speeches. The programmed main event: a 
major policy address by the recently appointed 
State Commissioner (read: dictator with emer- 
gency powers) Gustav von Kahr, a conserva- 
tive with monarchist leanings, somewhat uneasy 
now in his role of conspirator for the estab- 
lishment among dozens of lesser conspirators 
without the law. 

Shortly after 8 P.M.: commotion at the door. 
Adolf Hitler, waving a pistol, surrounded by 
a phalanx of heavily armed SA troopers, forces 
his way into the assembly, pushes his way 
through a basically antagonistic crowd, reaches 
the speakers’ platform. A volley of shots (prob- 
ably fired by Hitler) rips the ceiling. Now, 
sudden silence, bred by fear. Kahr, General 
von Lossow (commander of the Bavarian di- 
vision of the Reichswehr), and Bavarian State 
Police chief Seisser are herded at gunpoint into 
a back room and harangued by Hitler to join 
actively in a national revolution just begun and 
headed by himself. Fifteen minutes later, Hitler 
reappears, and moves the grumbling crowd to 
cheering frenzy. The captive triumvirate, seem- 
ingly cowed, pledge their support. The meeting 
breaks up in euphoria, all depart, presumably 
to bed to gain strength for the morning’s task. 
Instead: a night of confusion; the triumvirate’s 
visions and revisions, followed dy the abortive 
armed putsch; arrest and trial of Hitler and 
associates; conviction of the ringleaders who 
are sentenced to a period of comfortable de- 
tention at Landsberg fortress. . . The scenario, 
part opera buffa, part nightmare, is familiar. 

Professor Gordon, in a massive exercise of 
scholarship, has now assembled what must 
surely represent all pertinent and available 
sources not only on the beer-hall putsch, but 
also on its genesis and aftermath. The result is 
both admirable and frustrating. 

On the credit side, the almost monumental 
depth of the author’s research and the resultant 
scholarly apparatus command awed respect. 
The basic structure of his ascount (which 
comes in three major parts: I. The Contenders 
in the Struggle for Power; II. The Conflict; MI. 
The New Political Milieu) is commendably 
sound, even though it skips rather lightly over 
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the struggle in the Ruhr, the resultant currency 


collapse, and the desperate efforts of the Strese- 
mann Government to regain control in the face 
of what has almost become national disintegra- 
tion. Also much to Professor Gordon’s credit 
is his striving for fairness in assessing the per- 
sonalities, motives and actions of the partici- 
pants in the drama (his General von Lossow, 
for example, emerges as a much more believ- ’ 
able; even engaging, certainly tragic human 
being than in previous accounts). 

Bright light can produce strong shadows. 
The author’s quest for total reconstruction has 
resulted in a sometimes overwhelming array of 
minutiae which tend to obscure his main lines 
of argument and exposition. Nor can his style 
be said to do justice to the drama of the occa- 
sion. All too frequently an involuted syntax 
forces the reader to ponder the author’s mean- 
ing and intent. Nevertheless, this work may be 
classed as definitive in the sense that it is un- 
likely that fresh material will come to light 
which may tempt another writer to reopen this 
subject in our time. 

Still another recent attempt at total recall 
involves a sequel to the events discussed above: 
The Night of Long Knives by Max Gallo 
chronicles the liquidation of Ernst Réhm and 
associates, the destruction of the SA as an 
element of revolutionary political power in the 
Nazi state, and the gangland slaying of un- 
counted victims of political or personal ven- 
dettas carried out with great verve on June 
29-30, 1934 by men then grasping’ for ascen- 
dancy in Hitler’s regime. Here, however, all 
parallels with Professor Gordon’s work end, 
for Mr. Gallo, a French journalist,. writes 
fluently, often grippingly about what Otto 
Strasser has called “the German St. Bartholo- 
mew’s,” with minimal recourse to research in 
depth and no scholarly apparatus at all. 

As popular history, Mr. Gallo offers a rous- 
ing suspense story, featuring as chief plotters 
Himmler, Heydrich, and Goering, busily manu- 
facturing damning evidence against former 
comrades-in-arms, and joining an uneasy al- 
liance with military, industrial and conservative 
political leaders fearful of the SA’s radical 
threat to the Reichswehr and to the financial 
and industrial establishment. Pushed by these 
factions, himself in an agony of indecision, 
Hitler forces himself to make a move which, 
for a variety of reasons, he dreads. The fact 
remains: the old Field Marshal lies dying. 
General von Blomberg’s offer—for once the 
“Rubber Lion” meant business—to trade the 


_ SA for the Reich’s presidency, prompts the 


Führer. The unwary Röhm (though hardly an 
object for righteous compassion), his followers 
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and protegés, and scores of others quite un- 
involved are doomed. 

Mr. Gallo’s somewhat irritating device of 
telling his story in a series of hectic flashbacks 
and shifts of scenery, with impressionistic- 
pointillist effects, does not really obscure the 
events, which are described with reasonable 
accuracy, even though the author relies almost 
exclusively on memoirs, secondary works, and 
newspaper accounts. Unfortunately, he gives 
little weight to the bias of his sources: to ac- 
cept, for example, Franz von Papen’s accounts 
of his motivations and actions at face value 
seems downright touching. Odd gaffes in the 
translation are due to the author’s frequent use 
of German sources in a French edition. 

Still, The Night of Long Knives is a fine tale 
of horror for the general reader to curl up with 
on a lazy afternoon or a long evening. 

C. F. LATOUR 
Beaver College 


British and Soviet Politics: Legitimacy and 
Convergence. By Jerome M. Gilison. (Bal- 
timore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1972. Pp. 186. $8.50.) 


There are two basic problems involved in a 
book-length comparison of British and Soviet 
politics. The most obvious.is that of acquiring 
a sufficient knowledge of the academic litera- 
ture on both countries since, with perhaps the 
sole exception of the United States, no other 
political systems have been more written about 
than these two. It would be easy to write a 
book of this nature with a reasonably thorough 
knowledge of one system and a superficial 
knowledge of the other. This is not a charge 
which can be laid against Professor Gilison 
who shows himself to be at home in the litera- 
ture of both fields. The second problem is that 
of finding a suitable basis for comparison and 
this Gilison tackles eclectically by comparing 
both institutions and functions. Such a solution 
turns out to be not so simple as it might ap- 
pear. Formal institutional similarities between 
the British Parliament and the Supreme Soviet 
may disguise the fact that some of the func- 
tions of the House of Commons are performed 
elsewhere in the Soviet system—for example, 
in the Central Committee of the Party. If the 
House of Commons is the forum in which it is 
of most critical importance for the Government 
to persuade its party supporters of the wisdom 
of its policies, it is the Central Committee (con- 
taining within its ranks the most important 
party officials from the all-Union, Union Re- 
publican, and regional levels of the Soviet sys- 
tem) which the leadership of the C.P.S.U. 
must take the greatest pains to persuade. The 
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format Gilison adopts, with long chapters de- 
voted to “Representative Assemblies” and 
“Parallel Functions of the Assemblies,” tends to 
obfuscate this point. 

Just as comparison at the level of “represen- 
tative assemblies” may obscure important dis- 
tinctions, so may comparison of “the parties” 
within the two political systems. Though the 
organizational problems of writing a book such 
as this are immense, it is surely only too 
great a respect for the similarity of names which 
leads Gilison to discuss (and much too briefly 
at that) departments of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. in his chapter on parties rather 
than in the chapter which he devotes largely to 
the function of policy making. For the equiv- 
alents of the minister, junior ministers, and 
civil servants within a department of British 
government are to be found not within the 
Soviet ministry alone but in the ministry plus 
the relevant department of the Central Com- 
mittee. Indeed, it should be evident that the 
typical Soviet minister comes much closer to 
being the equivalent of the Permanent Secretary 
of a British department than of a British min- 
ister, 

Other points of disagreement concerning in- 
terpretation and, occasionally, facts can be 
mentioned only briefly. Gilison exaggerates the 
extent to which British politicians who have at 
some time quarreled publicly with the policy of 
their party find the “way to the top” barred to 
them (p. 15). Four of the last six British Prime 
Ministers were at one time very prominent 
rebels within their parties. On the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, Gilison’s statement (p. 21) that 
“systematic, large-scale purges are no longer 
fashionable as a means of weeding out insuff- 
ciently conscious and devoted members” was 
badly timed, for it has been promptly followed 
by just such a systematic, large-scale check-up 
on all the holders of party cards with the pur- 
pose of expelling insufficiently devoted mem- 
bers. On the British side of the party compari- 


son, Gilison seems to be unaware of changes in 


the leadership of several large trade unions 
which have had the effect of altering the bal- 
ance of forces at Labor Party conferences, so 
that left-wing motions are no longer “invariably 
defeated by large margins” (p. 28). In his de- 
sire to stress the similarities between British and 
Soviet politics more than the differences, Gili- 
son exaggerates when he states that so far as 
the “democratic” part of democratic centralism 
is concerned, “the leadership of the British 
parties and the Soviet party strive for the same 
sort of democracy within the party” (p. 30). 
Certainly the practice is extremely different, as 
Enoch Powell would doubtless discover if he 
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were to be transferred for a day from the 
British Conservative Party to the C.P.S.U. Gili- 
son is wrong when he states (p. 68) that “as 
of the beginning of 1968, working-class mem- 
bers comprised 52.2 per cent of the C.P.S.U.” 
The proportion of working-class members at 
that time, according to the official figures, was 
38.8 per cent, and though the proportion has 
subsequently risen slightly, it remains well short 
of half the total membership. 

One of the most controversial sections of 
Gilison’s book must be that in which he dis- 
cusses the roles of Prime Minister and General 
Secretary and Cabinet and Politburo. So far as 
policy making is concerned, the “ultimate de- 
cision” is, he suggests, taken by the General 
Secretary and Prime Minister rather than by 
Politburo and Cabinet (p. 125). I should be 
inclined to reverse the order in both cases. Gili- 
son states (same page) that “the growing im- 
portance of the choice between Prime Minis- 
terial candidates” is “a prime factor in the out- 
come of elections.” This common journalistic 
assumption has little evidence to support it: 
Harold Wilson enjoyed a long public opinion- 
poll lead over Edward Heath in 1970 at a time 
when the opinion-poll popularity gap between 
the two parties was much narrower and when 
in fact the Conservatives won the general-elec- 
tion. Gilison further states that “the fact that 
the Prime Minister enjoys more power over 
his colleagues than the General Secretary does 
over his seems indisputable” (p. 129). But. this 
“fact” is highly disputable. “It is important to 
recall” (we are told, p. 149) “that the most 
sweeping leadership purge of the last decade 
was carried out not by Khrushchev or Brezhnev, 
but by Harold Macmillan in 1962.” The re- 
striction of our recollections to the “last decade” 
is an artificial one. In 1962 Macmillan dis- 


missed a third of his Cabinet and was careful to- 


sack his friends rather than his enemies, the 


people who had gone as far as they were likely | 


to go in the leadership stakes rather than his 
potential rivals. Five years earlier Khrushchev 
used the power base he had built up in the 
Secretariat and Central Committee to remove 
from membership and candidate membership of 
the Politburo a similar proportion of colleagues, 
but with the important difference that these 
were people who were opposed to him and who 
included all his most senior and dangerous 
rivals. It is true, of course, that in 1964 Khrush- 
chev was to discover a new rule of Soviet poli- 
tics—one long familiar to British Prime Minis- 
ters—that to ignore or bypass the views of lead- 
ing colleagues is ultimately to court disaster. It 
is fair to say that the relationship between the 
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General Secretary and the Politburo has be- 
come much more like that between the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet than ever it was in Stalin’s 
day, but the political resources at the disposal 
of the General Secretary are greater than those 
which the Prime Minister may draw upon, and 
in recent years Brezhnev, like Khrushchev be- 
fore him, has shown signs of becoming much 
more than a first among equals within the col- 
lective leadership. 

A general problem of Gilison’s approach is 
that he tends to adopt a very short-term per- 
spective of Soviet politics and virtually ex- 
cludes the Stalin years from his discussion. 
Thus, he is able to conclude his comparison 
of British and Soviet politics by asserting (p. 
174) that “both systems are stable, within our 
previous definition of gradual, orderly change, 
and are supported by a very wide social con- 
sensus.” For a number of reasons, among which 
may be numbered memories of the thirties and 
forties and the continuing significant role of the 
political police, it is reasonable to suppose that 
a large majority of Soviet citizens accept, with- 
out too much questioning, their political sys- 
tem. Given the alternatives, this is not surpris- 
ing. One is reminded of Margaret Fuller’s an- 
nouncement: “I accept the universe.” And of 
Carlyle’s reply: “Gad! she’d better!” It seems 
a little odd, though, to equate the stability of a 
political system which since the late seven- 
teenth century has evolved by a process of 
peaceful change with one which by 1940 had 
physically destroyed 70 per cent of the Central 
Committee elected in 1934, not to mention sev- 


‘eral million less noteworthy citizens. 


These criticisms notwithstanding, much of 
Gilison’s study displays a shrewd and realistic 
appreciation of the ways in which both the 


' Soviet and British political systems have been 


working in recent years. It is the first serious 
comparison of the Soviet polity with a Western 
One since Brzezinski and Huntington’s pioneer- 
ing work, Political Power: USA/ USSR (1964), 
and constitutes a creditable attempt at fulfilling 
a formidably difficult task. 

A. H. BROWN 
St. Antony’s College, University of Oxford 


The Culture of Childhood: Child’s-Eye Views 
of Society and Culture. By Mary Ellen 
Goodman. (New York: Teachers’ College 
Press, 1970. Pp. xiv, 167. $6.25.) 

Many readers will remember Goodman’s 
fine book Race Awareness in Young Children, 

a model of patient and sensitive research. This 


at 
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book, her last, is sketchier and less focused, but 
has the same virtue of empathy with its sub- 
jects. Goodman argues forcefully that it is im- 
portant to understand the child’s perspective on 
its world; and that young children have greater 


powers of perception, reasoning, and emotional, 


control than they are commonly credited with 
by- adults—at least in the U.S.A. She argues 
equally strongly that many received psycholog- 
ical theories of child development, cognitive no 
less than dynamic, are ethnocentric, and can 
be refuted quite simply by anthropological evi- 
dence. 

The Culture of Childhood is really about 
these themes, not about what the title suggests. 
Goodman makes no reference to the Opies’ 
superb collections (in The Lore and Language 
of School Children) of customs, chants, rhymes 
and songs. The book is a collection of snippets 
of psychological and anthropological observa- 
tions of children, arranged in roughly chronol- 
ogical order of growing up. Some, such as the 


bits on Goodman’s own studies of the social 


perceptions of Japanese children in the 1950s, 


‘are gems. Others are not. The book could be 


useful as a starting point in the anthropology of 
childhood, but does not develop many ideas. 
It is descriptive and polemic rather than inter- 
pretative. l 

In the final analysis, it is the polemic that is 
the most interesting. Anthropology used to be, 
in broad terms, a science that gave comfort to 
the Left, pressing a case for the brotherhood of 
man and presenting models of alternative forms 
of social organization. Goodman, however, 
writes from a distinctly conservative point of 
view. The two central themes are developed as 
a sustained polemic against permissive childrear- 
ing “experts” (the term itself, complete with in- 
verted commas, being characteristic of the con- 
temporary Right’s demonology). It winds up 
with a splendid summary of “lessons from the 
cross-cultural record”—that believing in peer 
group influence leads to accepting peer group 
tyranny, that the generation gap can be bridged, 
that if children are undisciplined they grow up 
to be criminals, that an orderly society needs 
duly constituted authorities and respect for law 
which must be inculcated in children, that 
clamor for rights will produce indifference to 
responsibilities. No wonder that wise parents 


. and teachers ought to find the cross-cultural 


record “not only instructive but also emancipat- 
ing” (p. 158). One doubts whether the children 


will. 


R. W. CONNELL 
Flinders University of South Australia 
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Uganda: A Case Study in African Political 
Development. By Peter M. Gukiina. (South 
Bend, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1972. Pp. vii-xii, 190. $7.95.) 

A book on political development in Uganda 

is a welcome addition to the literature on a 

vastly underwritten country. Political scientists 

came to Uganda after colleagues working in 
other disciplines, and the scholarly literature 
remains scanty and episodic. Gukiina’s study is 


. the first attempt to present a comprehensive an- 


alysis of national politics in Uganda covering 
the Obote years (1962—1971). 

The merit of this volume is that it represents 
a Ugandan’s efforts to correct the deficiencies 
in the literature about his own country. Readers 
will find that the approach is historical and tra- 
ditional, the style lucid and unpretentious, and 
the anecdotes engaging and amusing. The au- 
thor utilizes his experience as a participant- 
observer to give the reader a sense of local 
political culture. For example, Gukiina relates 
that shortly after the British returned the 
Kabaka (king of Buganda) from exile in 1955, 
the colonial Governor-—who undoubtedly chose 
to act according to proper European etiquette— 
was observed pouring tea for the traditional 
monarch. This incident was widely publicized in 
local Ugandan newspapers. In Ganda culture, 
it is the duty of children or servants to pour 
drinks. As far as the local populace was con- 
cerned, the Governor’s behavior amounted to a 
tacit acknowledgement of a servant-master re- 
lationship with the Kabaka. 

Uganda's historically paramount heartland 
group—-the Baganda—dominates the previous 
literature, and all too ‘often, Uganda’s other 
ethnic groups are treated only indirectly or in- 
cidentally. By explicitly recognizing the diver- 
sity of Ugandan tradition, this study provides a 
useful corrective to the imbalance. In the proc- 
ess, Gukiina dispels many of the persistent 
myths about “tribalism” in Africa. Finally, the 
author’s account of resistance to colonial intru- 
sion (which at times included collaboration as 
well) is informative and should be read by 
scholars interested in imperialism and the con- 
cepts of domination-subordination. 

On the other hand, despite the paucity of 
literature, the major limitation is that the au- 
thors contribution is largely restricted to a 
chronology of events. The problem is not that 
Gukiina’s analysis is flawed by major errors. 
Rather, the reader will be disappointed to find 
insufficient conceptualization and interpreta- 
tion. Fleeting allusions to Truman’s research on 
interest groups and an abbreviated summary of 
Eastonian systems analysis (which is never ap- 
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plied to Uganda) hardly fill the void. Gukiina’s 
major theme appears to be that because cross- 
cutting loyalties do not exist among members 
of major ethnic units, Uganda lacks “.. . the 
right kind of consciousness that would have 
made democratic government possible” (p. 12). 
Unfortunately, the author fails to recognize that 
grafting Western theories onto the grid of Afri- 
can politics is a dubious venture. In highly frag- 
mented countries characterized by severe struc- 
tural. inflexibilities, the dilemma of control 
versus participation is much more subtle than 
Gukiina’s notions about dictatorship versus 
democracy would imply. On balance, Gukiina 
displays little concern for ordering concepts or 
methodology, and his book will not satisfy 
theoretically minded political scientists. 

Uganda: A Case Study in African Political 
Development is also flawed by sins of omission. 
There is no mention of the 1964 struggle for 
leadership between the Kakonge and Ibingira 
factions of the Uganda Peoples Congress. The 
author does not deal with the role of noncitizen 
Asians in the Ugandan economy. In describing a 
polity which has been so open to exogenous in- 
fluence, it is difficult to understand why the au- 
thor neglects external-internal linkages. Surely a 
balanced analysis of political development in 
‘Uganda must note the nature of dependency 
relations, particularly the role of multinational 
corporations. Finally, the discussion of unsuc- 
cessful socialist construction and military inter- 
vention is insufficient and altogether too brief. 

The author appears to be sanguine about the 
future of military rule in Uganda. General 
Amin is desdribed as a “national symbol of 
unity, peace and social justice” (p. 175). 
Gukiina-concludes that “. . . Uganda’s political 
life and environment after the coup are better 
than ever. before for a true democratic and 
representative political system” (p. 176). The 
concluding remarks exemplify the danger of 
writing at a point in time too close to the polit- 
ical phenomena. Events in Uganda since the 
coup of January, 1971, include widespread mur- 
der within the army directed at members of 
two northern ethnic groups, diplomatic and 
military clashes with Tanzania, incarceration 
and arrests of foreign journalists, the expulsion 
of noncitizen Asians, and anti-Semitic com- 
ments emanating from the President’s office. 
One wonders whether the author would like to 
revise his conclusions in light of overriding evi- 
dence suggesting the military’s inability to gov- 
ern effectively. 

While Gukiina’s study represents an attempt 
to fill a formidable gap in the scholarly litera- 
ture, the effort is marred by a lack of analytical 
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rigor, inappropriate adaptation of theories de- 
rived primarily from the Western develop- 
mental experience, major omissions and inade- 
quate treatment of fundamental aspects of so- 
cial change in Uganda. 

JAMES H. MITTELMAN 
Columbia University 


Politologen im Beruf. Zur Aufnahme und 
Durchsetzung neuer Qualifikationen im 
Beschaftigungssystem. By Dirk Hartung, 
Reinhard Nuthmann, and Dietrich Winter- 
hager. (Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1970. 
Pp. 250. DM 16,40.) 


In the Federal Republic of Germany, as in 
many other advanced industrial states, there 
has been a rapid expansion in university en- 
rollment in the last decade. This is especially 
the case in social science. From 1962 to 1966 
students in political science, for instance, in- 
creased by 132 per cent. This has led some 
employers to express fears about the creation 
of an academic proletariat. 

The authors, members of the Institute for 
Educational Research at the Max Planck So- 
ciety, have selected political science as a case 
study, because it developed after 1945 as an 
academic discipline in the absence of any de- 
mand for political scientists in terms of their 
specific qualifications. Not once did any of the 
representatives of the discipline stipulate clearly 
how and where the graduates could apply their 
knowledge. The authors have, therefore, hy- 
pothesized that one would expect the graduates 
of such a new discipline to have difficulties 
getting jobs. 

To verify this hypothesis, they sent a de- 
tailed questionnaire to all the graduates (1951— 
1968} of the Otto Suhr Institute at the Free 
University of Berlin, by far the largest single 
source of political science graduates in the 
Federal Republic. Although they surveyed only 
one institution, their findings have a high degree 
of generalizability for the political science 
graduates of the other universities in the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

In the beginning the Institute operated under 
the double goals of developing political science 
as an academic discipline and also considering 
practical societal needs. Soon the emphasis 
shifted almost exclusively toward the “academ- 
icization” of the discipline, and the course of 
studies became more and more oriented toward 
the “reproduction of the discipline.” Now once 
again the question of the relationship between 
theory and practice is raised... 
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Considering that political science in the Fed- 
eral Republic developed without a clear under- 
standing of what political scientists could or 
should do, the graduates have had remarkable 
success in securing positions, with only 4 per 
cent being unemployed. Unlike the situation in 
the United States, where those in university 
teaching constitute between 75 and 90 per cent 
of all political scientists, slightly less than 16 
per cent of those in the Federal Republic are 
in university teaching. Their proportion is, how- 
ever, increasing. Nearly 17 per cent are in the 
public service, 13 per cent in primary, sec- 
ondary, and adult education, and nearly 10 per 
cent in the mass media. A significant percentage 
is also employed in industry, business, political 
parties, and labor unions. In Berlin there are 
more political scientists in the public service 
than in the Federal Republic as a whole, but 
there they also face stiff opposition from the 
public servants, especially in the higher public 
service which is dominated by law graduates. 
Those employed by political parties and labor 
unions have insecure status and little chance 
for advancement. 

Recruitment methods vary, but 56 per cent 
used informal professional and personal con- 
tacts, and only 22 per cent employed formal 
methods in securing their positions. These per- 
centages are about the same as in the United 
States. There has been only a very slight in- 
crease in the use of formal methods. Those who 
did best in their studies placed the greatest reli- 
ance upon informal methods. Nondisciplinary 
criteria frequently became quite functional; 
thus, nearly one-fourth indicated that member- 
ship in an organization such as a political party 
or a labor union was helpful in securing their 
present positions. In no case was membership 
in the political science association useful in job 
. attainment. 

More than haif of those surveyed expressed a 
desire to see changes in the possibility of access 
to positions. As for professional education, two- 
fifths indicated that they received too little edu- 
cation in empirical social research methods and 
slightly more than one-third indicated that they 
got too much what may be broadly termed in- 
tellectual history. 

The book has a selected bibliography, con- 
taining the most significant works, but it lacks 
an index. While it might have been beneficial if 
the authors had speculated upon the future sup- 
ply and demand of political scientists, neverthe- 
less the book is a pioneering work, deserving 
considerable attention. 

JOHN DREIJMANIS 
St. Thomas University, Canada 
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A Bibliography of German Studies, 1945- 
1971. By Gisela Hersch. (Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1972. Pp. xvi, 603. 
$12.50.) 


Professor Hersch’s Bibliography, despite its 
selected character, is more than a “useful teach- 
ing and research tool” (p. xiv) for introductory 
purposes at American universities, The author 
has compiled literature in the German, English, 
Slavic, French, and other languages, relating to 
the two postwar German republics. This guide 
to developments in the two Germanies covers 
interdisciplinary territory. Following two sec- 
tions on “Germany under Allied Control” and 
“The German Question,” the bibliography lists, 
separately arranged but under identical head- 
ings, literature concerning the history, geog- 
raphy, population, international and domestic 
politics, military and police establishment, legal 
system, religion, economy, sociology, culture, 
mass media, and education of the two societies. 
Only the Federal Republic gets additional space 
for the New Left. 

It is in the nature of such ambitious enter- 
prises that they contain minor and major omis- 
sions or false identifications of titles. The se- 
lective principles for some fields—e.g., “Ger- 
many under Allied Control” and “Cultural De- 
velopment and Intellectual Life’—appear to be 
rather narrow and arbitrary, whereas in other 
areas—-e.g., “Economic Conditions .. .”—even 
ephemeral pamphlets have been included. Im- 
portant books on political, historical, and edu- 
cational developments and problems by Haber- 
mas, Hamm-Briicher, Golo Mann, Picht, et al. 
are missing. Habermas’s Strukturwandel der 
Offentlichkeit (p. 279) is a theoretical analysis 
of an historical category and not a study on the 
Federal Republic. Agnoli/ Brtickner’s Transfor- 
mation der Demokratie (p. 54) 1s a Marxist 
diatribe against and not a history of the Federal 
Republic. A bibliographie raisonnée would cer- 
tainly have helped to avoid some of these er- 
rors. But as excusable as these and other acci- 
dents may be in a selected bibliography, the 
absence of citations of the major liberal news- 
paper in the Federal Republic (the Süddeutsche 
Zeitung) and of two important intellectual jour- 
nals (the Merkur and the Kursbuch) among the 
periodicals reflects a major knowledge gap at 
Indiana's Institute of German Studies where 
this Bibliography has been compiled. 

It may sound rather eccentric to mention the 
political foundations of a bibliography. But it is 
highly questionable whether the year 1945 
should be taken as an historical point of de- 
parture. To cut off the Nazi era from its suc- 
cessors not only suggests that 1945 was an end 
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and a new beginning; it also confirms the sacred 
liberal prejudice that Austria was a victim and 
not part of the Nazi syndrome. 

Be that as it. may, the director of idian 

Institute of German Studies, Louis F. Helbig, 
sees the Bibliography as a political contribution. 
He writes in his introduction: 
. may wonder if 
there is a connection between the Institute’s early 
beginnings and the policies of the newly elected 
West German government in the fall of 1969. [The 
Institute got a generous grant from the Volkswagen- 
Foundation in 1968, M.H.]. Although this is clearly 
not a cause and effect relationship, it 1s certainly not 
without significance. West Germany’s’ new Real- 
politik and a more realistic attitude here in America 
toward the two German states produced similar re- 
sults: At last, the socialist German state is being 
recognized as a political force and as an academic 
subject matter. In this respect the Institute of Ger- 
man Studies, like the West German government, Is 
staking new ground (p. xii). 


This product of Indiana’s new Realpolitik de- 
serves praise, despite minor and major short- 
comings. 

MANFRED HENNINGSEN 
University of Hawaii 


Republic to Reich: The Making of the Nazi 
Revolution. By Hajo Holborn. (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1972. Pp. 491. $12.95.) 


Hitler’s Weltanschauung: A _ Blueprint for 
Power. By Eberhard Jackel. (Middletown, 
Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1972. Pp. 
140. $8.00.) 


Hitler: The Man and the Military Leader. By 
Percy Ernst Schramm. (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1971. Pp. 214. $2.95.) 

The study of German in American Schools 
dramatically decreased during World War I, 
then recovered slightly, and is now slipping 
along with all other languages in the wake of a 
new internationalism that assumes all foreigners 
will learn English. This trend makes the ap- 
pearance in English translation of significant 
works of scholarship originally published in 
German of special importance and utility. The 
three books reviewed here all fit into this cate- 
gory, although the approaches are somewhat 
different. 

Before his death, Hajo Holborn selected from 
the major German journal of scholarship on 
contemporary history—the Véierteljahrshefte 
fiir Zeitgeschichte of the Institute for Con- 
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temporary History in Munich—a number of 
articles that had appeared between 1953 and © 


1964. Though written by different authors, the 


articles chosen all deal with a common theme: 

the rise and nature of National Socialism. They 
deal with the end of the Weimar Republic and 
its parties, the early stages of National Social- 
ism, and aspects of the regime during the years 
of war. The translations are reliable,.and the 
notes have been retained, with introductory ma- 
terial and a few additional notes supplied. An 
excellent index is provided—something the In- 
stitute itself might well do for the first 20 vol- ` 
umes of its journal. 

Readers of a professional journal are not 
likely to be helped by comments on selections 
from another journal; it makes more sense to 
list the pieces included.. They, are: (1) “The 
Role of the Personality in the Crisis of the 
Weimar Republic: Hindenburg, Brüning, 
Groener, Schleicher,” by Theodor Eschenburg, 
(2) “The Downfall of the Old Social Demo- 
cratic Party in 1933,” by Erich Matthias; (3) 
“Stages of Totalitarian ‘Integration’ (Gleich- 
schaltung): The Consolidation of National So- 
cialist Rule in 1933 and 1934,” by Karl Diet- 
rich Bracher; (4) “The Reichstag Fire and Its 
Political Consequences,” by Hans Mommsen; 
(5) “The ‘Second Revolution’—June 30, 1934,” 
by Hermann Mau; (6). “The Position of the 
SS in the Third Reich,” by Hans Buchheim; 
(7) “Goebbels’ Speech on Total War, Febru- 
ary 18, 1943,” by Günter Moltmann; (8) “Na- 
tional Socialist Europe Ideology,” by Paul 
Kluke; (9) “Art in the Political Power Strug- 
gle of 1933 and 1934,” by Hildegard Brenner, 
and (10) “SocialDarwinism in Germany, Seen 
as a Historical Problem,” by - Hans-Giinter 
Zmarzlik. With the exception of the first article 
which would now have to be modified some-.: 
what in view of the appearance of Briining’s . 
memoirs, these pieces all accord with the most 
recent scholarship. Considering the flood of 
publications in the 20 years since the earliest of 
these articles, that of Hermann Mau, that judg- 
ment is a tribute to the Vierteljahrshefte fiir 
Zeitgeschichte and this selection. 

The German historian Eberhard Jackel pub- 
lished a study of Hitler’s ideology i in 1969 that 
has now been published in a good translation 
with some added commentary to deal with the 
problem of citing from translations of Hitler’s 
works. Jackel’s approach summarizes -prior 
scholarship on the issue, but moves forward to 
a far clearer analysis than hitherto available of 
the development and inner coherence of. Hit- 
ler’s views of the state, and of the policies ‘Ger- 
many must follow. Although the chapter. on 
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foreign policy has also appeared in translation 
in Henry A. Turner, Jr.’s Nazism and the Third 
Reich (New York: Quadrangle, 1972), it is 
good to have the whole work available to the 
general public. While most of the material on 
which this book is based has been published, 
the general refusal of scholars and the public 
to take Hitler’s thinking seriously has hitherto 
left us without the kind of careful analysis pre- 
sented here, At a time when the market is being 
flooded with psychohistorical and journalistic 
nonsense about one of the most significant fig- 
ures of this century, we should welcome a 
presentation based on scrutiny of the evidence 
rather than extrapolation from dubious even if 
juicy tidbits, — 

A combination of evidence and analysis is 
offered by the two essays of the late noted Ger- 
man medievalist, Percy Ernst Schramm. As- 
signed to Hitler’s headquarters in the middle of 
the war to keep the war diary of the High Com- 
mand of the Armed Forces, Schramm kept and 
` preserved an important record. After the war 
he both talked to numerous figures from Hit- 
ler’s inner circle and participated in the editing 
of some key documents. The two essays that 
appear here in translation were printed in these 
editions; one in an edition of Hitler’s table talk 
from the early war years and one in the vol- 
umes for 1944-45 of the war diary of the High 
Command of the Armed Forces. The first at- 
tempts a characterization of Hitler as a person 
and as a political leader, while the second deals 
with his role as military commander of Ger- 
many’s forces in World War H. The translator 
and editor, Donald S. Detwiler, himself the 
author of an important monograph on German- 
Spanish relations during the war, has provided 
both an introduction and additional notes. The 
fact that Detwiler was a student of Schramm’s 
has an advantage and a disadvantage: The ad- 
vantage is the close cooperation between the 
two in preparing this edition, a cooperation ex- 
plained in the editor’s acknowledgement. The 
disadvantage is a complete absence of critical 
distance; the proud and self-satisfied Schramm 
was not. infallible. As a contribution to an 
understanding of Hitler, Schramm?’s pieces share 
with Jackel’s book a basic willingness to take 
the dictator seriously, to probe and not simply 
reject his actions and his words. 

In their various ways, all three books con- 
tribute to an understanding of Hitler that places 
him in the context of his time but takes his own 
views and perceptions as clues to his behavior, 
policy, and mode of action. Given the role the 
German dictator played and the significance of 
his own words for all such attempts, it is all the 
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more unfortunate that his second book is not 
available in a reliable English translation and 
his table talk is not available in a dependable 
scholarly edition in any language. Such gaps in 
the literature make the translations discussed 
here all the more welcome. ` 

GERHARD L. WEINBERG 
University of Michigan 


Revolutionary Leaders of Modern China. Ed- 
ited by Chiin-tu Hsiieh. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1971. Pp. 572. $4.95.) 


For centuries, biographies of famous men 
have been an important genre of Chinese his- 
toriography. Usually chronicling the lives of 
prominent individuals, biography has continued 
to be a major vehicle for understanding intellec- 
tual and political currents of the modern pe- 
riod. , 

Professor Hsüeh has used this genre in an 
attempt to bridge the wide chasm in Chinese 
studies that still remains between history and 
the study of political science. He has organized 
nineteen biographies into three revolutionary 
periods: the T’aip’ing, Republican, and Com- 
munist. The introductions and several articles 
are contributed by Professor Hsiieh, while the 
remainder consists of reprints of biographies 
or specially written essays for the volume by 
other scholars. 

For the most part, high standards of the 
biographical art have been achieved. In sev- 
eral cases, the reader can recognize credible 
human beings, with feelings and failings, 
through the maze of names and other informa- 
tion that the nonspecialist may find distracting. 
Ernest P. Young’s essay on the late Ch’ing 
revolutionary, Ch’en T’ien-hua, portrays a 
prophetic figure motivated by despair and 
eclipsed by more familiar revolutionary heroes. 
Another interesting figure rescued from rela- 
tive obscurity is the pamphleteer Tsou Jung, 
whose eloquent denunciations of the Manchus 
give the reader a sense of the humiliation which 
motivated anti-Ch’ing revolutionaries. The 
proto-modern revolutionary leaders of the 
T’aip’ing include Hung Hsiu-ch’tian and two of 
his lieutenants, Hung Jen-kan and Li Hsiu- 
ch’eng. P. M. Yap’s earlier article on the men- 
tal illness of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian is also re- 
printed. 

The Republican revolution is represented by 
such figures as Sun Yat-sen and Sung Chiao-jen. 
Melville T. Kennedy’s biography of Hu Han- 
min covers the KMT leader until his death in 
1936, but says little about his important role in 
the Nanking government. Howard Boorman’s 
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profile of Wang Ching-wei examines not only 
this “romantic revolutionary’s” role in the Re- 
publican period, but also the question of mo- 
tives in his collaboration with the Japanese 
during the war—attributed to Wang’s apparent 
desire to spare his country from even greater 
destruction in the face of superior Japanese 
military might. 

Six of the eight biographies from the Com- 
munist movement deal entirely with the pre- 
1949 period. Edgar Snow’s biography of Mao 
Tse-tung is reprinted here, along with essays on 
other co-founders of the Chinese Communist 
Party-——including Ch’en Tu-hsiu, Chang Kuo- 
t'ao, and ‘Chen Kung-po. Meisner’s study 
of Li Ta-chao is perhaps the most intellectually 
stimulating piece in the volume, dealing as it 
does with the sinification of Marxism. T. A. 
Hsia’s essay on the life of Ch’ii Ch’iu-pai is also 
a penetrating examination of “The Making and 
Destruction of a ‘Tender-hearted? Communist.” 
The volumé ends with a revealing portrait of 
Chou En-lai by Kai-yu Hsu, and some 
glimpses of the shadowy “iceberg,” Liu Shao- 
ch'i, by Howard Boorman. 

As an introduction to the personalities who 
were so influential in directing the course of 
modern China, Revolutionary Leaders of Mod- 
ern China is a most competent work and highly 
readable. Nevertheless, the editor has not gone 
far enough in certain respects. For one thing, 
the Nationalist revolution should have been 
given at least as much space as the T’aip’ing 
rebellion—but only passing references are made 
to the Kuomintang movement. For another, the 
social scientist will be disappointed at the re- 
luctance of the editor to relate the biographical 
information to various ideas about revolution 
and elites in general, although Howard: Boor- 
man’s introduction takes some preliminary 
steps in the direction of generalization and also 
notes the obstacles to writing edequate biog- 
Taphies about modern Chinese figures. Finally, 
the criterion for selecting individuals to be in- 
cluded is not clear. Personalities tend to be 
drawn from an intellectual elite and are ex- 
clusively male. A more representative selection 
should have included at least one militarist and 
a woman. . 

-In summary, the volume is to be recom- 
mended to anybody interested in understanding 
a few of the leaders of China’s long revolu- 
tionary history. But at the same time, the 
reader must be cautioned against drawing any 
conclusions about the nature of that revolution 
or its leaders from the material presented. 

ROBERT E. BEDESKI 
Carleton University 
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Australia and Papua New Guinea. Edited by 
W. J. Hudson. (Sydney, Australia: Sydney 
University Press, 1971. Pp. viii, 198. $8.45.) 


Australia, like the United States, has never 
regarded itself as a colonial power, even while 
administering overseas possessions. Such metro- 
politan attitudes preclude much ‘discussion of 
colonial policy and practice. When Hudson, 
therefore, claims that his book provides an un- 
precedented overview of Australian rule in 
Papua-New Guinea he is certainly right. He 
and his six contributors attempt to cover Aus- 
tralian involvement with the island to the near 
north from the early interest of missionaries, 
gold miners, labor recruiters and traders before 
Papua became a British colony and New 
Guinea a German colony, through formal con- 
trol in Papua from 1906 and military rule and 
mandate administration in New Guinea from 
1914, to the joint administration of Papua and 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea after the 
Second World War. It is a useful introduction | 
to the more detailed works on particular 
aspects of Australian colonial rule. 

Four of the contributors, including the editor 
himself, largely summarize their previously 
published work which makes for unexciting 
reading, especially when it is done; for example, 
in Roger B. Joyce’s leaden prose on New 
Guinea before 1906. New ground is broken by 
Margriet Roe on the territories during the Sec- 
ond World War, a period hitherto neglected ex- 
cept for military operations, but the inaccessi- 
bility of the records of the Administrative Unit 
set up to carry on the routine work of govern- 
ment and a narrow focus of interest reduce the 
value of the chapter. Heather Radi, in the 
book’s longest essay on the mandated territory, 
might also have broken new ground, but here 
the difficulties of evidence are even greater. The . 
local records perished during thé war; the 
metropolitan ones were not available. What is‘ 
left are the published annual reports, parlia- 
mentary debates, and newspapers, although 
there is still a body of oral testimony of par- 
ticipants which Radi gives no indication she 
has tapped. As a result Radi’s chapter is no 
advance on the good account provided by S. R. 
Reed in his Making of Modern New Guinea 
some thirty years ago. 

Lacking originality, the book stands or falls 
by the synthesis it offers. Like any colonial 
policy, that of Australia’s projects metropolitan 
attitudes into a situation in which they are mod- 
ified by local, alien, circumstances. Hudson is 
the only contributor, through his work on 
Australian policies at the United Nations, to 
have an adequate grasp of part of this metro- 
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politan background; the others make some loose 
assumptions, and substitute for knowledge spec- 
ulation about what may have been the case. 
For example, one theme to be found in all of 
the chapters is that of Australian indifference 
to Papua-New Guinea until very recently. It 
is true that before 1946, there was not much 
informed political debate about either of the 
territories, but it is not true that either the re- 
sponsible government departments or particular 
groups and individuals were indifferent. The 
public record is deceptive, but even if it gave 
an accurate picture, it would be inaccurate to 
deduce indifference from it. The limited re- 
sources and attention given to Papua-New 
Guinea may rather be a matter of priorities in 
a country like Australia which was itself under- 
developed and seeking the aid the contributors 
imply it should have been giving to its terri- 
tories. 

Much more research remains to be done, 
both in Australia and in Papua-New Guinea, 
before more than a superficial overview can be 
given. This book uses what has been done 
and digests it competently. But it does not even 
point-to the questions still to be asked, per- 
haps because the contributors seem to feel that 
they have a duty to sit in judgment upon colon- 
ialism rather than to explain what actually hap- 
pened. 

FRANCIS WEST 
University College at Buckingham 


Revolt in Athens: The Greek Communist “Sec- 
ond Round” 1944-1945, By John O. Ia- 
trides. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1972. Pp. xiv, 340. 
$11.50.) 

The study of Greek’ history and politics has 
undergone a definite revival over the last five 
years. This renewed scholarly interest has pro- 
duced a number of works of considerable in- 
sight into the political forces that have shaped 
modern Greece. 

Most of the earlier books on the “Second 
Round” of the Greek Civil War have either 
been accounts of eyewitnesses, such as that of 
William H. McNeill, or subjective accounts by 
various participants in these events. Professor 
Jatrides in his latest work has given a judicious 
interpretation to this critical period of Greek 
politics and has definitely contributed to a bet- 
ter understanding of the events that transpired 
in Greece from liberation to the spring of 1945. 
Utilizing existing but also some new evidence 
(i.e. the papers of U. S. Ambassador Mac- 
Veagh), the author concludes that the Decem- 
ber 1944 revolt in Athens was not the result 
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of a deliberate Communist attempt to forcibly 
seize control of the government. It was rather 
the outcome of a combination of factors rang- 
ing from the complete exhaustion of the coun- 
try after years of dictatorial rule and foreign 
occupation to the external management of the 
Greek political problem. Moreover the “Sec- 
ond Round” was due to misunderstandings and 
suspicions between Britain and the British- 
backed Greek government on the one hand and 
the Greek leftist resistance forces on the other. 

The outbreak of World War H had left un- 
resolved the question of “who. rules” in Greece. 
While during the war the King’s government 
remained in exile, in Greece the dominant re- 
sistance movements were republican and 
leftist in orientation. The postliberation Greek 
political crisis therefore reflected the fact that 
the experience of the war years assured that 
there could not be a return to the political, 
economic, and social conditions existing before 
the war. Thus the fear of radical changes in 
Greek politics and society propelled Churchill’s 
decisive military intervention in December, 
1944, in Athens. For the first and only time in 
postliberation Europe, a wartime resistance 
movement fought against Western armed forces 
in Athens. With Russia scrupulously observing 
the “Percentages Agreement,” Churchill pro- 
ceeded to consolidate Greece in the British 
sphere of influence. But what began as a domes- 
tic power struggle in Greece soon assumed in- 
ternational dimensions characteristic of the 
cold war. And two years after the end of the 
“Second Round” Greece became the birthplace 
of containment. 

Professor Iatrides’ account not only shows 
how strongly Churchill influenced British pol- 
icy toward the Greek political problem, but 
also how well U. S. Ambassador MacVeagh 
understood the weakening of Britain’s position 
in Greece. Not only did the U.S., despite Mac- 
Veagh’s warnings, refuse to take an active part 
in Greek affairs until 1947, but when it did, it 
continued Churchill’s policies within the frame- 
work and the pressures of containment. 

Certainly an interpretation that does not 
place exclusive blame for the “Second Round” 
on the Greek Left will not satisfy the cold war 
advocates. Professor Iatrides’ account, if it fails 
in. any way, does so because it is perhaps too 
judicious. Although his substantive conclusions 
about the causes and the impact of the “Second 
Round” are correct, they are not as fully de- 
veloped as one may have expected. This is 
particularly evident in Chapter V which an- 
alyzes the aftermath of the “Second Round,” 
including the consolidation of conservatism in 
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Greece and the Anglo-American management 

of the subsequent Greek political crisis. 
’ Two other points must also be made. One is 
the absence of an explanation of why the 
British, at the most critical points of the Greek 
problem, used Greek Liberal Prime Ministers 
to promote their policies in Greece, while at 
the same time leaving untouched an ultracon- 
servative power-structure in the bureaucracy, 
the army, the police, and the security services. 
The other point has to do with the author’s 
evaluation of the Greek National Liberation 
Front’s failures. Certainly, as the author shows, 
EAM was not blessed with the kind of leader- 
ship its Yugoslav counterpart had. What is 
more intriguing is the fact that EAM, which 
had control of Greece at the time of liberation, 
preferred to pursue its objectives by political 
rather than by military means. Nor did EAM 
ever develop an adequate ideological program 
of its own applicable to Greek needs. I feel that 
the study of EAM’s failure to become a truly 
revolutionary movement deserves more atten- 
tion than it receives in this book and for that 
matter in all other accounts of the “Second 
Round.” 

Despite such weaknesses, this book must be 
read by anyone interested not only in Greek 
politics, but also in the origins of the cold war. 

VAN COUFOUDAKIS 
Indiana University at Fort Wayne 


Les Facteurs locaux de la vie politique na- 
tionale. By Institut d’Etudes Politiques de 
Bordeaux, under the direction of Albert 
Mabileau. (Paris: Pédone, 1972. Pp. 411. 
45.00 francs.) 


In 1967 a French center for the study of 
local politics (Centre d'Etude et de Recherche 
sur la Vie locale) was established under the 
aegis of Bordeaux’ Institute of Political Studies. 
Its first major act was to organize a symposium 
to discuss the local components of national 
political life. As a consequence of the political 
turmoil and activity which characterized 
France in 1968 and 1969-——the May crisis, the 
ensuing discussions and ramifications within the 
University, a national referendum, and elec- 
tions—the conference was postponed until No- 
vember 1969. Les Facteurs locaux de la vie 
politique nationale presents the proceedings of 
this symposium assembled and organized under 
the direction of Albert Mabileau. 

The work is divided into four major parts, 
each containing research papers especially pre- 
pared for the conference, synthetic introductory 
and concluding remarks by the chairmen of 
each session, and discussion and debate on the 
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issues raised in the papers by the participants in 
the symposium. The work is introduced and 
concluded by particularly insightful presenta- 
tions by Marcel Merle, general chairman of 
the conference. The first section of the book is 
devoted to an examination of some subnational 
politica] and administrative institutions. Special 
attention is directed toward the role of the 
departmental organs of political parties (es- 
pecially with regard to the selection of candi- 
dates), the significance of the departmental 
councils (conseils généraux), and the effect of 
the 1964 regional reforms (which created the 
C.0.D.E.R.) on the local political-admuinistra- 
tive system. The second section is concerned 
with the local ties of national legislators. In 
particular, there are analyses of electoral cam- 
paigns, the platform statements of candidates 
for parliament, and the tendency in France for 
national political leaders simultaneously to hold 
local elected office. The third section of the 
book directs attention toward the voters. There 
is some analysis of the extent of participation 
in different types of elections (e.g., national and 
municipal) by different kinds of voters (e.g., 
rural and urban), as well as some re-examina- 
tion of existing surveys to serve as a basis upon 
which to speculate about the importance of local 
concerns and issues in determining candidate 
preference. The final section retrospectively ex- 
amines the local components of national politi- 
cal life by looking at a set of discrete historical 
cases. 

Proceedings of symposia rarely constitute in- 
sightful and definitive books. The study under 
review is no exception to this general rule. Most 
of the papers seem to have been inadequately 
prepared. Furthermore, most are empirically 
based but without appropriate or sufficient data 
to make the findings reliable. Finally, there are 
no stimulating, imaginative thinkpieces. There 
are, however, some interesting discussions—for 
example, on the significance of national political 
leaders simultaneously holding local elected 
Office. Some suggestive data are also presented: 
thus, findings by Francois Goguel and Odile 
Rudelle provide additional support for hypothe- 
ses which have been advanced by Mark Kessel- 
man on the differential rate of participation in 
local elections by inhabitants of rural and urban 
communes. And, there are also some vague 
(however, not very startling or new) general 
conclusions upon which the conference partici- 
pants seem to have reached some agreement— 
for instance, that under the Fifth Republic, 
local factors have been of less importance in 
French national politics than previously (in 
other words, to use Merle’s term, there has 
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been a certain “nationalization” of political 
life). But, neither the few stimulating discus- 
sions, nor the limited findings, nor the points 
of relative consensus are of sufficient impor- 
tance to make the book worthwhile. Nor, for 
that matter, do the insightful, synthetic reports 
by the various conference chairmen (Merle, 
Lalumiére, Lavau, Dupeux, and Goguel) jus- 
tify the book. Much of the value of these sum- 
mary reports lies in their criticism of the papers 
and their calls and suggestions for future re- 
search. 

The prime object of the symposium, how- 
ever, was not to provide definitive answers but 
rather to stimulate research in the area of 
French local politics—an extremely laudable 
goal. With the exception of Kesselman’s The 
Ambiguous Consensus, some monographs and 
articles by Pierre Grémion and Jean-Pierre 
Worms, and research conducted in Grenoble by 
Suzanne Berger, Peter Gourevitch, Patrice 
Higonnet, and Karl Kaiser, there has been a 
notable and regrettable lack of interest in 
French subnational politics. The proceedings of 
the symposium clearly delimit a wide variety 
of research projects which could and should 
be undertaken. The participants in the confer- 
ence quite freely and openly noted the absence 
of information at their disposal and pointed out 
a great deal of virgin terrain requiring explora- 
tion. It is hoped that students of French politics 
will respond to these calls to action. To the 
extent that Les Facteurs locaux de la vie 
politique nationale stimulates research in local- 
level politics, it may be considered a successful 
work. 

. WILLIAM R. SCHONFELD 
University of California, Irvine 


Pakistan: Failure in National Integration. By 
Rounaq Jahan. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. Pp. 248. $12.50.) 


Rounaq Jahan, a member of the Political 
Science Department at Dacca University in 
Bangladesh, is the author of this concise, read- 
able study. The book emerged from Miss 
Jahan’s Harvard University political science 
doctoral dissertation. In this volume the author 
traces the- course of Pakistan’s political-eco- 
nomic history in an effort to show the inability 
and/or reluctance of the country’s leaders to 
cope with the essential problem of nation build- 
ing; i.e., the molding of ethnic diversity into a 
unified polity. The focus for Miss Jahan’s study 
is East Pakistan, the more populated but terri- 
torially smaller and even more impoverished 
segment of this once two-winged state. Profes- 
sor Jahan, who is herself a Bengali, draws the 
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reader’s attention to the plight of her fellow 
countrymen who were demanding justice and 
equity as well as political understanding. Pakis- 
tan’s leaders, according to Miss Jahan, were 
heavily weighted in favor of the west wing and 
they came to see in East Pakistan a land fit 
more for exploitation than development. As the 
author emphasizes, Pakistan’s leaders were 
more inclined toward “state-building” than in 
the creation of genuine community. The polit- 
ical design which envisaged Pakistan as an inte- 
grated state was never seriously pursued either 
by the political leadership in the pre-1958 pe- 
riod or later under the tutelege of the civil- 
military bureaucracy. In the epilogue to her 
book Professor Jahan notes that the dismem- 
berment of the country and the establishment 
of an independent Bangladesh may be con- 
sidered a tragedy, but it came as no surprise. 

This is a small book, and if one does not 
include the time examining the numerous tables 
and charts which the author has carefully se- 
lected in support of her thesis, it should take 
the average reader less than two hours to digest. 
In part, the volume reads a little like a hand- 
book, the central characters, organizations, and 
issues being identified and briefly explained. In 
another way it is somewhat polemical in the 
sense that little effort is made to examine what 
was transpiring in East Pakistan between the 
numerous political aspirants and their seldom 
harmonious organizations. The author’s in- 
sistence that the West Pakistan leadership’s dis- 
torted sense of superiority and latent male- 
volence is the crux of the dilemma apparently 
nullified any analysis of internal Bengali poli- 
tics. True, Miss Jahan does refer to those 
Bengalis who became the “instruments” of the 
Karachi and later Islamabad power structure, 
but unfortunately virtually nothing is said about 
the incessant struggle for power in East Pakis- 
tan, how this manifested itself, and what its 
consequences have been and still are likely to 
be in the new state of Bangladesh. While I 
sympathize with Miss Jahan’s overall thesis, it 
seems only fair to point out that at least up to 
the black days of March 1971 the East-West 
Pakistan problem was hardly a conflict between 
the forces of light on the one side and the forces 
of darkness on the other. Unfortunately this is 
an implicit suggestion in the book, and it indi- 
cates that the matter will demand continuing 
scholarly investigation. 

The author is correct in stating that the 
“growing inability and unwillingness to form a 
national party or a national coalition was an 
indicator of the process of national disintegra- 
tion during the Ayub regime,” (p. 142) but it 
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is also true that Ayub declined to use ruthless 
methods to forge such a party or coalition. Pak- 
istan was never intended to be a one-party 
state. Ayub did aim at a future merger of his 
Basic Democracies and the Pakistan Muslim 
League, but little serious effort was put into this 
activity after 1966. Ayub’s dependence on the 
higher bureaucracy, while unfortunate, was still 
a more civilized approach to the problem of 
governing the country in the absence of co- 
herent political organization. There is nothing 
in the historic record, as in so many countries 
in Afro-Asia, to suggest that Ayub was de- 
termined to impose a single-party apparatus on 
the country and liquidate all those who dis- 
agreed with his peculiar perception of a mod- 
ern Pakistan nation. Ayub made many mis- 
takes, and he certainly was insensitive to popu- 
lar complaints, particularly those emanating 
from East Pakistan. He was no doubt ill- 
equipped for the responsibility which he as- 
sumed in 1958, but it is still difficult to classify 
him as an unrepentent dictator. 

Students of Pakistan studies should welcome 
this volume, particularly as it represents one of 
the few books to concentrate its attention on 
the subject of political decay. The book is per- 
haps another first step in our attempt to under- 
stand the political collapse of a country whose 
economic indicators as late as 1968 pointed to 
significant material progress. It is not too late 
to recall that hardly three years before the es- 
tablishment of the state of Bangladesh the Har- 
vard economists insisted that Pakistan might 
well stand as a model for other developing so- 
cieties. Apparently the foreign experts were no 
more aware of this impending disaster than 
were their Pakistani counterparts. Gustav F. 
Papanek, an advisor to Pakistan’s Planning 
Commission and a former Director of Harvard 
University’s Development Advisory Service is 
representative of this professional group. In 
1967 Papanek wrote: “The economic per- 
formance of Pakistan in the last few years has 
been primarily the result of good economic 
management—-sensible policies and plans. Most 
important has been Pakistan’s pragmatic ap- 


proach to the role of government and private - 


enterprise.” Pakistan's Development: Social 
Goals and Private Incentives (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1967, p. 270). One can only wonder at this 
time whether a more equitable policy of dis- 
tributive justice could have saved the old Pak- 
istan design, but it is fairly clear that many 
well-meaning people were looking and working 
in the wrong direction. 
LAWRENCE ZIRING 

Western Michigan University 
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Conspiracy at Matsukawa. By Chalmers E. 
Johnson. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1972. Pp. x, 460. $10.95.) 
Conspiracy at Matsukawa is a detailed study 

of how the Japanese judicial-legal system ap- 
plied the U.S.-inspired revision of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, in force since 1949. The 
case involved charges of conspiracy to sabotage 
a government railway train in August 1949, 
required five court actions, and ended when a 
final Supreme Court decision dismissed the 
charges fourteen years later. A revisionist, the 
author argues that the revised Code was nol 
wisely conceived, was not necessary, was im- 
perfectly applied, and did not improve the 
quality of Japanese criminal justice. He also 
offers a secondary case study of social change 
seen in three aspects: the role of U.S. occupa- 
tion policy, the influence of labor in Japan’s 
economic miracle, and American attempts tc 
inject democracy into the Japanese judicial 
processes. 

The research on the Matsukawa case is 
meticulous and exhaustive, the organization and 
mastery of documentary and other materials is 
outstanding. The study is skillfully presented 
with the drama and suspense of a detective 
story. The inefficiency of initial police and pros- 
ecution work, the improper use of confessions. 
the absence of true adversary proceedings in the 
initial trial, the continued evidence of a pro- 
tective bureaucracy operating in the procuracy 
and the courts are easily demonstrated. So toc 
is the fact that the final correction of judicial 
injustice came as a result of older traditiona: 
practices and not those of the new Code. In: 
cluded is a full account of the major political: 
public mass movement also important in rem. 
edying judicial injustice. The comparisons ol 
the pre-1949 traditional continental system anc 
that of the revised Code are useful and valuable 
In sum, the Matsukawa case study is a fine 
descriptive analysis of key facts as they de 
veloped in this case. Since the author uses thi: 
case to peg his revisionist argument, the rea 
problem is to demonstrate that the Matsukaws 
case was typical of the system. 

The heavy use of color, details, journalistic 
captions for chapter titles; the chronologica 
approach; and the absence of an organizatior 
by problems, functions, or a systems analysis 
impede such a demonstration. Were the re. 
forms of the Supreme Command for the Alliec 
Powers (SCAP), necessary to achieve the end: 
sought? Were they efficiently instituted or care 
fully sandbagged by bureaucratic opposition’ 
Were the errors of justice due to the new pro 
cedures or to inheritances of traditional prac 
tice? Were the errors of police and procuracy 
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in the initial stages unique to the case and the 
time, were they due to the incompetence of a 
rural staff, or were they the result of an inade- 
quate preparation and training in the new sys- 
tem that time and experience would correct? 

The errors in discovering, evaluating, and 
inventorying evidence and the improper use of 
confessions, were those of men trained under 
the old system. The crucial errors in the case 
occurred in the initial stages; the case was dis- 
missed when the falsity of an early key con- 
fession was demonstrated, years later. Defense 
lawyers did not adequately use, and the court 
did not direct, the adversary proceedings en- 
visioned by the revised Code in the District 
Court. But whether improvement here and in 
police and procuracy practice came in later 
years is not examined. The concluding chapter 
surveys the nationwide application of the re- 
vised Code in terms of the use of confessions, 
length of trials, procuratorial prejudgments, and 
the bureaucratization of the. system. No funda- 
mental change is found save in the shortening 
of trials. But an increasing approach in practice 
to the standards of the revised Code is noted in 
younger members of the system, though the 
cause, substance, or potential of the change is 
not examined. A greater use of aggregate data 
analysis here and in the first chapter would 
have aided the study. Much credit is properly 
given to the public mass movement’s role in the 
study, but whether this became a typical fea- 
ture of the new system is not answered, nor 
does Johnson pursue the question of how the 
system responded to the potential danger that 
judicial decisions might be tried in the media 
and the streets as much as in the courts. 

The secondary case study of SCAP’s role in 
social reform indicts SCAP for many sins, but 
most particularly for a lack of an underlying 
philosophy and for not recognizing earlier than 
1949 that democratic institutions require a vi- 
able economy to survive. The dilemma over 
reform-with-confusion, or stability at the cost 
of reform, and the question of timing, seem 
to be dismissed too readily. The study ignores 
the consistency with which major SCAP re- 
forms sought to pluralize the bases of power 
and participation in education, labor, business, 
politics, etc. Japan’s contemporary mass society 
suggests SCAP’s contributions to that result. 
The importance of economic health to support 
reform was recognized before 1949. The influ- 
ence of international and U.S. and Japanese 
domestic developments in pacing change is 
noted, but this reviewer would stress the weak- 
ness of liberal-moderate reform forces after 
January 1949 and the unchallengeable conserva- 
tive control of the Japanese government as 
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also factors that forced the pace and scope of 
change. The final revisionist position is that 
SCAP was not as omniscient and all powerful 
as it and its protagonists claimed—not a novel 
discovery. Labor’s role in Japan’s economic 
miracle is offered more in conclusions than by 
demonstrations. Japanese government and in- 
dustry did exploit SCAP’s shift in labor policy 
but whether SCAP policy and exploitation pro- 
duced the economic miracle needs further ex- 
amination, Nor is the related argument proven, 
that labor was too weak to secure its proper 
share in Japan’s burgeoning economy after 
1949 because of a public rejection of the move- 
ment in fear of labor’s physical violence and 
political radicalism. American attempts to 
democratize the Japanese judicial-legal system 
is the heart of the entire study. Though the 
inaccessibility of U.S. archival records on the 
subject is noted, no mention is made of SCAP 
attempts to influence the Matsukawa trials. 
The chapter on the possibility of U.S. intelli- 
gence agents sabotaging the train to discredit 
radical labor political movements seems more 
journalistic than relevant to the question of 
court and legal practices. 

The study successfully captures the mood, 
and dynamism of the period, but political scien- 
tists who are not area specialists will find the 
absence of a comparative or systems approach 
a limitation on its value. 

KENNETH E. COLTON 
Kent State University 


The Politics of Land Reform in Chile. By Rob- 
ert R. Kaufman. (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1972. Pp. 321. 
$12.00.) 


“It will thus take a far longer perspective 
than we now have to determine whether we 
have witnessed the birthpangs of a new socio- 
political adjustment, or the beginning of the 
ultimate deterioration of the system as a whole” 
(p. 285). “Is, therefore, the alternative to the 
admittedly frustrating and slow process of in- 
cremental change actually a more violent, but 
ultimately more progressive revolutionary proc- 
ess? Or is the alternative anarchy, reaction, and 
stalemate?” (p. 286), 

On such a note of appropriate uncertainty, 
Robert Kaufman concludes his thoroughly in- 
teresting and in some ways pathbreaking in- 
quiry into the politics of Chilean agriculture. 
Although the title of the book indicates a con- 
sideration of twenty years of agricultural poli- 
tics, the principal emphasis is on the period 
from approximately 1962-63 through 1967—68. 
More particularly, Kaufman devotes primary 
attention to the forces operating to produce the 
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Christian Democratic agrarian reform statute 
of 1967. The inquiry took Kaufman mainly 
into the corridors of the Chilean congress ‘and 
the offices of party politicians and interest group 
leaders. Making excellent use of approximately 
60 original elite interviews, he has produced a 
reasoned study of the intraparty debates sur- 
rounding agrarian reform, a study replete with 
plausible explanations of the behavior of many 
of the principals in the controversy. 
Kaufman’s assessment of intraparty develop- 
ments is particularly good with respect to the 
Christian Democratic party (PDC). Chapter 3, 
“The Christian Democratic Factional Struggle 
and Agrarian Reform, 1964—-1967,” is typical 
in that it not only says a great deal about the 
controversy surrounding agrarian reform but 
also contains a substantial number of insights 
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generally (see, for example, the discussion of 
“intraparty bargaining and external competi- 
tion”). 

Kaufman neatly details the nature of the 
factional struggle within the PDC and attempts 
to explain why the agrarian reform became the 
most “leftist” of PDC reformist: initiatives. He 
notes that “by 1964 it was clear that the age, 
the outlook, and the sources of support for the 
men who were to administer the program dif- 
fered considerably from those who were en- 
trusted with the other concerns of the Frei 
regime” (p. 87). Within the heterogeneous 
coalition of forces that comprised Chilean 
Christian Democracy, it was perhaps necessary 
for the “officialist” wing of the party to grant 
the more “leftist” faction operative control of 
some policy domains in exchange for leftist 
support on other officialist initiatives—-such as 
the “Chileanization” (instead of outright na- 
tionalization) of the copper industry. 

Then, too, there was the fact that a rather 
wide consensus existed on the necessity for a 
thoroughgoing program of agrarian reform. 
Such could not be said with regard to other 
policy arenas such as, most notably, the indus- 
trial sector. A concerted program of expropria- 
tions might also have been expected to have 
favorable electoral consequences for the PDC, 
although Kaufman’s data show that these hopes 
were at best dubiously realized. It is apparent 
that the Christian Democratic agrarian reform 
had different electoral consequences in different 
regions of the country, in some areas consoli- 
dating support for the PDC and in others con- 
tributing to a polarization of political forces 
that operated against the centrist Christian 
Democrats. 
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In addition to his discussions of intraparty 
developments (of which those within the forces 


_of the Chilean Right are particularly illuminat- 


ing of larger patterns of Chilean politics), 
Kaufman offers several other pertinent observa- 
tions concerning Chilean agriculture. To a con- 
siderable extent, research on the politics of 
Chilean agriculture has been dominated largely 
by a concern with the so-called “structuralist” 
theory, according to which the concentrated 
structure of land tenure is the chief factor in 
explaining the retardation of agricultural pro- 
duction and the perennial economic inflation. 
Since we have always been vaguely uneasy with 
structuralist emphases, we note with consider- 
able interest Kaufman’s critique of structural- 
ism. He disputes, for example, the argument 
“that agricultural price increases stimulated 
price increases in the larger society” (p. 33). 
Examining price data between 1949 and 1960, 
he discovers that “in six of the twelve years... 
agricultural prices were equal to or below the 
price levels for industrial products” (p. 33). 
The conclusion is that “the causal connection 
between the two phenomena must be regarded 
as far from proven” (p. 33). Kaufman also dis- 
putes the notion that “a consumption-oriented 
aristocracy was the principal cause of low 
agricultural production” (p..33). He suggests 
as alternative explanations the following: the 
granting of subsidies to competing foreign im- 
ports, the use of price controls on domestic 
products, the inadequacy of distribution net- 
works, and the role of monopoly distributors. 
“Finally, even granting that aristocrats had re- 
tarded agricultural production and that this in 
turn had retarded the overall growth of the 
economy, it was by no means clear that large- 
scale land redistribution was the most efficient 
way of correcting this problem” (p. 33). 
Another set of well-taken observations con- 
cerns the economic and social impact of the 
asentamientos, the Frei administration’s quasi- 
cooperative agrarian reform settlements. Con- 
cerning economic effects, Kaufman makes a 
case for the essentially neutral impact of the 
reform on agricultural production levels, reject- 
ing the extravagant claims of failure put forth 
by the Chilean rightists. Concerning social ef- 
fects, he shows how the formation of asentami- 
entos created new antagonisms and contradic- 
tions among different strata of the peasantry. 
These included conflicts both among members 
of the asentamientos themselves and between 
asentamiento members and those rural workers 
excluded from them. These destabilizing effects 
of the Christian Democratic reform continue to 
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be felt under the Allende regime. 

At various points in the manuscript, Kauf- 
man uses the agrarian controversy as a vehicle 
for offering commentaries on some features of 
the larger Chilean political system. Such com- 
mentaries are too numerous to summarize here, 
but it should be noted that Kaufman has much 
to say concerning the social and programmatic 
bases of the major political parties; the opera- 
tional style of parliamentarians; the political 
deficiencies of the Chilean Left; and the char- 
acteristic modes of transacting political business 
in Chile. These observations do not add up to a 
full-blown theory of Chilean politics but they 
provide many useful fragments from which 
such a theory might eventually be constructed. 

If there are any disappointments in the manu- 
script, they concern the somewhat vague na- 
ture of two general orienting questions posed 
in the Introduction and the somewhat tortuous 
efforts to resolve them in the concluding chap- 
ter (“The Vertical Brokerage System and the 
Process of Reform”). Kaufman argues that 


the Chilean case provides an opportunity to ask two 
larger questions. What is the impact of prior social 
change——urbanization, limited industrialization, and 
the emergence of new, nonagricultural social forces 
—on the prospects for rural structural reform? To 
what extent do well-developed representative instt- 
tutions—parties and interest groups—facilitate the 
‘ adjustment of the political system to new social 
demands? (p. 2). 


The principal conclusion is that “the study of 
Chile would suggest that a combination of 
urban indifference, peasant protest and organ- 
ization, and the conflict-averting potential of 
the vertical brokerage mechanisms should per- 
mit a gradual and uneven, but significant, ab- 
sorption of at least some peasant groups into 
the political system” (p. 275). This is an 
excessively vague, overly hedged, and basically 
unsatisfactory comparative generalization. But 
if Kaufman’s study does not really cast much 
light on the larger comparative questions he 
poses, it nevertheless remains an extremely 
valuable case study of an important issue in the 
turbulent politics of contemporary Chile, 
ROBERT L. AYRES 

University of California, Berkeley 


The Making of the Australian Constitution. By 
J. A. La Nauze. (Melbourne, Australia: 
Melbourne University Press, 1972. Pp. 369. 
$20.00.) 

Australians have not been given to revering 
their founding fathers. The men who made the 
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Australian Constitution of 1900 have never 
enjoyed the same prestige in the eyes of poster- 
ity and historians as Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
Madison in the United States, or as Sir John A. 
Macdonald and his colleagues in Canada. Of 
course the Australians lacked drama. The 
makers of the American Constitution met in the 
aftermath of a victorious colonial rebellion; the 
Canadians were spurred by fear of American 
intentions and the ever-present need to con- 
ciliate the special interests of Quebec. No such 
pressures moved the Australians, who were 
homogeneous in their origins and felt them- 
selves at that time to be shielded from external 
threat by the power of the Royal Navy. It has 
even been suggested recently that the Austral- 
ians went into federation much as the British 
went into the European Common Market, less 
in response to a wider sense of nationalism than 
as a baffled gesture toward trying something 
new after a period of protracted economic 
crisis. A Commonwealth founded under such 
auspices does not lend itself to myth-mak- 
ing. 
It has been left to Professor J. A. La Nauze 
to direct new attention to federation as a critical 
issue in Australian history. Strategically placed 
at the Australian National University in the 
federal capital, Canberra, Professor La Nauze 
has done much to stimulate the work of other 
scholars in this field, partly by launching a 
series, “Studies in Australian Federation,” to 
which his own book now forms a valuable ad- 
dition. It is not a history of the Australian fed- 
eral movement, but something more limited and 
precise. Professor La Nauze concentrates on 
the process of framing the Australian Consti- 
tution. He is concerned with the way in which 
eighty-four politicians and three or four civil 
servants at successive conferences and conven- 
tions beween 1890 and 1900 worked the neb- 
ulous idea of federation into a shape finally 
acceptable to all six Australian colonies as well 
as the somewhat exacting, if at times uncom- 
prehending, views of the British Colonial 
Office. 

This needed to be done. Since Quick and 
Garran’s Annotated Constitution of 1901, now 
a collector's item, no such unraveling of the 
narrative has been attempted. La Nauze has 
combed the archives for hitherto unexploited 
sources. He has written an admirable book: 
judicious, balanced, and full of good insights. 
One may nevertheless regret his self-imposed 
limitations. He does not seek to chart the mo- 
bilization of public opinion for and against 
federation, nor to analyze the interest groups 
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outside the conference-room which may have 
influenced the ultimate shape of the constitu- 
tion. There is no mention, for instance, of the 
Corowa Conference of 1893, and hardly any of 
the Australian Natives’ Association or of the 
Federal Leagues which subsequently stimulated 
public debate. Nor is there any comment on the 
voting figures at the two federal referenda of 
1898 and 1899, though their regicnal variations 
have been the subject of controversy among 
historians since the Parker-Blainey exchange of 
1951. 

Nevertheless, La Nauze makes several in- 
teresting contributions to Australian historiog- 
raphy. Australia’s founding fathers were influ- 
enced not at all by contemporary notions of 
Imperial Federation, and hardly more by the 
federal enthusiasm shown by earlier British 
colonial secretaries such as Grey and Carn- 
arvon. North American examples appeared 
more relevant, particularly as interpreted by 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, which made 
its timely appearance in 1888. From this arose 
the concept of the Senate as states’ house—a 
role which in practice it almost immediately 
abandoned in consequence of Australia’s tight 
party discipline—and also the emphasis placed 
on the function of the High Court as an in- 
strument of constitutional review. There was, 
however, no Bill of Rights. The Australians 
lacked the eighteenth-century Americans’ sense 
of having preserved hard-won liberties against 
the inroads of tyranny, and’ professed an op- 
timistic faith in liberal democracy that made 
such legal guarantees unnecessary: besides, La 
Nauze points out quietly, it was thought that a 
Bill of Rights might be used to sabotage the 
popular desire to exclude colored aliens from 
white Australia. 

As for the High Court, it becomes clear that 
many of the issues which most exercised the 
delegates to the Federal Convention have in 
fact provided it with very little business, where- 
- as Clauses passed without much discussion have 
become the lawyers’ bread and butter. Isaac 
Isaacs is shown to have been thoroughly justi- 
fied in his Cassandra-like warnings against the 
sloppy phrasing of Section 92, with its provision 
that interstate commerce should be “absolutely 
free”; but his ill-timed persistence in debate 
lost him the chance of making his point. In the 
light of recent controversies, it is interesting to 
confirm that founding fathers were largely anti- 
centralist; they did not anticipate the erosion 
of State powers which has gone on since 1901. 
A question yet to be answered is whether this 
process has been fostered by the overwhelming 
preponderance of the Melbourne and Sydney 
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bars in appointments to the High Court since its 
foundation in 1903. 

La Nauze does not much favor the suggestion 
put forward some years ago by L. F. Crisp 
that federation was promoted by property-own- 
ing interests in reaction to the growing strength 
of labor after 1890. Admitting that some radi- 
cals distrusted federation as a device to unify 
the power of the possessing classes, La Nauze 
nevertheless argues that delegates to the con- 
ventions showed themselves capable of setting 
aside regional or sectional viewpoints in the 
interests of attaining a national concensus. Re- 
inforced by a widely shared sense of maturing 
nationalism, they sought practical and conveni- 
ent arrangements in such matters as immigra- 
tion, defense, and postal services. 

In consequence no two or three men could 
be said to have dominated the making of the 
Australian Constitution. Certainly Edmund 
Barton, whom some historians have thought a 
little lucky to achieve the distinction of being 
Australia’s first prime minister, is shown to 
have deserved it for his masterly handling of 
the 1897-98 convention. He was at the top 
of his form in that year, and was the necessary 
man to reconcile the divergent and often as- 
sertive politicians who took part in framing the 
constitution. But many of its provisions—the 
right to legislate for old age and invalid pen- 
sions, for instance, or the power to invest State 
courts with federal jurisdiction—were the work 
of individual “back-benchers,” representing no 
discernible interest group. 

Toward the end there is an unostentatious 
hint that Professor La Nauze is writing a tract 
for the times. In recent years, the course of 
federal-state relations has been increasingly 
troubled, both under the Liberal Gorton and 
Labor’s Whitlam. “States’ righters” and cen- 
tralizers are at loggerheads, and no cool and ` 
rational analysis of the constitution—-still largely 
the 1900 model—has been carried out on an ` 
Australia-wide scale for many years. Just as 
Professor Creighton’s account of the Confed- 
eration movement of 1867 preached an im- 
plicit lesson for modern Canadian nationalism, 
so Professor La Nauze seems to be commend- 
ing the careful, well-informed, and surprisingly 
high-principled transactions of Australia’s 
founding fathers as a model for legislators in 
the 1970s. It is too early to say whether his 
work will have an impact comparable to 
Creighton’s. But simply as a piece of humane 
and meticulous scholarship, it was well worth 
doing. 

G. C. BOLTON 
Murdoch University, Western Australia 
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The Mind of Adolf Hitler. By Walter C. 
Langer. (New York: Basic Books, 1972. Pp. 
269. $10.00.) 


The Life and Death of Adolf Hitler. By Robert 
Payne. (New York: Praeger, 1973. Pp. 623. 
$12.95.) ; 


These two books clearly do not pretend to 
deliver an intellectually satisfying account of 
the complex phenomena we identify with 
Adolf Hitler. Both books deal almost exclu- 
sively with Adolf Hitler the man, to the all but 
total exclusion of the social, economic, political, 
and cultural influences that intersected to pro- 
duce the events associated with his name. As a 
consequence, serious explanation eludes us. 
But more than that, because of their narrow 
focus, it is doubtful if either could pass as a 
competent biography. Payne’s volume is con- 
siderably better than Langer’s—at least in part 
because Payne has access to the wealth of 
reasonably reliable information that has become 
available after the end of the Second World 
War, Langer’s book, written during the war 
years, contains little credible information. But 
the unavailability of substantive information is 
only one, and perhaps a minor, cause of the 
disabilities that characterize Langer’s “wartime 
report” on the Fuehrer. 

Langer, a professional psychoanalyst, is so 
wedded to Freudian simplicities that his book 
can only, and most charitably, be characterized 
as bizarre. In its pages we find the entire cata- 
logue of Freudian psychosexual impairments 
imputed to Hitler. Hitler (predictably) suffered 
an unresolved Oedipus complex, had castration 
fears, projected, identified with the aggressor, 
suffered toilet training trauma, enjoyed aggres- 
sive fantasies, was sexually impotent and sado- 
masochistic. In effect, Hitler was the model 
Freudian man. One might have predicted—not 
knowing anything about Hitler—what Langer 
would say about him, solely from having read 
Freud’s introductory lectures on psychoanalysis. 
This is not to say that Langer’s account is com- 
pletely devoid of novelty. We learn, for in- 
stance that Hitler was a vegetarian and a tee- 
totaler because he suffered from “coprophagic 
tendencies” (p. 172)-——unconsciously identi- 
fying meat and beer with feces and urine (p. 
170)—-and, as these things work in psycho- 
analytic tracts, he resisted them. But more en- 
tertaining than that, we discover that Hitler’s 
psychosexual development produced in him an 
“extreme form of masochism in which [he de- 
rived] sexual gratification from the act of hav- 
ing a woman urinate or defecate on him” (p. 
134). 
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All of Hitler’s perversions were (predictably) 
rooted in the orthodox “family drama”—but 
were aggravated by the fact that Hitler had a 
drunken, unjust, inconsiderate, brutal father 
who “had no respect for anybody or anything. 
[Hitler’s father felt that] the world was all 
wrong and an unfit place in which to live” (p. 
145; cf. pp. 150, 159, 161, 172). But this was 
only the beginning of Adolf’s problems. To add 
to his psychosexual distress, Langer speculates 
that little Adolf must have discovered his par- 
ents indulging in sexual intercourse (p. 151)— 
a surmise that Robert Waite elevates in his 
“Afterword” to a conjecture that little “Adi” 
witnessed his “drunken father” raping “his dear 
mother” (p. 227). 

All of which makes delectable reading about 
someone as universally despised as Hitler. Un- 
happily for serious scholarship, almost all of it 
is woven out of fantasy. The evidence for the 
Freudian “family drama” is as conjectural as 
the rape scene. Robert Payne tells us that Alois 
Hitler, Adolf’s father, was “strict with his fam- 
ily” but that his “bark was worse than his bite. 
He. never struck his children . . .” (p. 22). 
Bradley Smith, in his Adolf Hitler: His Family, 
Childhood and Youth (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967) tells us that Alois Hitler 
was a frugal, reasonably pleasant, somewhat 
pedantic bureaucrat who was a mild drinker 
and a positive Germanophile (pp. 43—49, 59- 
61). Payne characterizes Hitler’s father as a 
“solid, respectable citizen who never doubted 
that he was living in the best of all possible 
worlds” (p. 30). Payne simply states, “Alois 
Hitler has been represented as a drunken, tyran- 
nical husband, and his young wife as a supine 
woman embittered by a life of suffering, but 
this is to misinterpret the weight of evi- 
dence. ... We hear of no feuds, no violent 
outbursts of temper, no sudden upheavals. The 
very ordinariness of the family commands a 
kind of respect” (p. 14). 

Langer had used Hitler’s vegetarianism and 
his putative avoidance of alcohol as evidence of 
his coprophagic tendencies. We learn from 
Payne that Hitler drank beer and ate (of all 
the incarnate Freudian symbols!) sausage. 
Facts, unfortunately, never infirm the kind of 
analysis indulged in by Langer. Like many 
psychoanalytic interpretations, it could go both 
ways: if Hitler were “coprophagic,” why not 
eat symbolic feces and drink symbolic urine? 

In any event, Langer’s book is incredibly 
silly. His sources of information are less than 
credible. He has collected hearsay from the 
most peccable sources—third-party recitations, 
political opponents, refugees from Hitler’s Ger- 
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many, disgruntled relatives, venal informers, 
and self-seeking opportunists among others. He 
nowhere attempted to invoke minimal controls 
over his sources, nor did he seek independent 
corroboration of any claim—-no matter how 
outrageous. His entire “analysis” is held to- 
gether by unsupported speculation, Langer 
candidly admits as much. What he offers his 
readers is, by his own admission, “speculative 
and inconclusive” (p. 142). He admits that 
“our factual information on [the early] phase of 
[Hitler’s] life is practically nil” (p. 142). 
Bradley Smith had already warned his read- 
ers that “the kind of information that psy- 
chologists and analysts value highly . . . details 
on ‘toilet training, food preferences, ideas on 
compromise, etc.—are, in the main, not avail- 
able for Hitler. Therefore,-one must either ap- 
ply the conclusions of a particular theory. ... 


or try to explain the case on the available evi- , 


dence. The historian must take the second al- 
ternative and let individual psychologists fill in 
the gaps as their separate schools dictate” (p. 
51, n. 5). 

For all of Robert Waite’s afterthoughts about 
the merits of Langer’s “imaginative guesses” 
(Langer, p. 224), there is little in The Mind of 
Adolf Hitler that warrants writing, publishing 
or reading it. 

Robert Payne’s The Life and Death of Adolf 
Hitler, written by a professional biographer, is 
a far better book. It obviously profits from the 
specialized work of any number of competent 
scholars. It is an interesting story about one 
man’s life. Since there is no mention of the 
social, economic, and political forces that 
shaped the events of that life, we receive the 
impression that an “improbable adventurer .. . 
conquered the German people by the sheer 
force of his will” (p. ix). Payne feels that 


Hitler’s rise to power is one of those events in 


world history “which are almost totally in- 
explicable in any rational terms” (p. ix). We 
are left with the uneasy and improbable sug- 
gestion that a “single man,” and that man 
alone, caused all the havoc (p. ix). We are 
provided an account of a solitary “demonic 
madman,” who with the assistance of “criminal 
clowns” like “the froglike Goering, the lame 
dwarf Goebbels, and the chinless Himmler,” 
` killed forty million people in the “most crucial 
and mystifying event of this century” (pp. xiif). 

By his own admission, there is little in 
Payne’s book that might coherently explain the 
entire complex of events. We are left with a 
“mystification.” Not only is the entire phe- 
nomenon a “mystery,” but Hitler himself never 
clearly emerges. We are told on the one hand 
that Hitler “dressed well” as a young man (p. 
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44), and then we are told that it was Dietrich 
Eckart, years later, who taught Hitler, “who 
was indifferent to clothes, to dress well...” 
(p. 139). On page 95 we are told that Hitler 
“expected everyone to wait on him, and was 
unappreciative and difficult”——-and then we are 
told three pages later that Hitler was a “silent 
lodger, whose manners were impeccable .. .” 
(pp. 98f.). From the prison governor of Lands-' 
berg we also learn that Hitler was “amenable, 
unassuming, and modest. He .. . never made 
exceptional demands, [conducted] himself in a 
uniformly quiet and reasonable manner, and 
. . . put up with the deprivations and restric- 
tions of imprisonment very well” (p. 202). On 
page xi we learn that Hitler killed the leader- 
ship of the SA because he did not wish to be 
reminded “he had depended on them’”-—-on 
page 227 we are told that he killed them “to 
placate the army.” On page 345 we learn that 
Hitler “had a mind like a cutting edge,” and 
on page 353 we hear that the design of the 
Berghof was a confusion, a design that cap- 
tured “the confusion that reigned in [Hitler's] 
mind.” On page 433 we further learn that 
Hitler had a “disorganized mind... .” On page 
109 we discover that Hitler was a “good sol- 
dier,” who was “quite fearless,” and on page 
461 that Hitler was a “coward in the dentist's 
chair... .” 

After all this we are left with the insight 
that Hitler was “the strange magician who 
could reduce hundreds of thousands of people 
to mindless robots” (p. 292). The best Payne 
can offer by way of serious explanation is that 
Hitler employed the vast resources of “power- 
ful industrialists” and “great bankers” (pp. 237, 
243) to come to power—even though that 
story has long since been laid to rest. 

Both Langer and Payne admit they have little 
to say that might assist us in coming to under- 
stand Adolf Hitler or the movement that shook 
Europe for more than a decade. Fortunately, 
a great many better books are available to aid 
us in that task. 

A. JAMES GREGOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


The South African Voter. By H. Lever. (Cape 
Town, South Africa: Juta and Company, 
1972. Pp. 221. R7.50.) 


Though much shorter and of narrower scope, 
this book is the most substantial work on South 
African white politics to have been published 
since Gwendolen Carter’s 1958 classic, The 
Politics of Inequality. It deals with the general 
elections of 1966 and 1970, and, while the 
author constantly refers to the general political 
scene, the study he reports is based on a survey 
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of some 600 voters in three Johannesburg con- 
stituencies. Henry Lever, now professor of so- 
clology at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
is somewhat apologetic about writing a book 
readable for laymen as distinguished from a 
book for sociologists, but that is certainly no 
loss. 

Methodologically, Lever was inspired by The 
People’s Choice, but in fact there is much less 
continuity in the use of a “panel” than would 
appear at first. Only one of the three con- 
stituencies is common to the 1966 and the 
1970 surveys (which took in two constituencies 
each). The sample was entirely different from 
one study to the other. In the first survey, 
voters were approached twice, before and after 
the election; in the second they were not. In 
short, it is the author who provides most of the 
temporal continuity, not the voters interviewed. 
The book also contains a chapter on the effect 
on racial attitudes of a terrorist bomb attack 
in 1964, which has only a tenuous relationship 
to the voting study. 

The topic of the book, however, is too 
grimly serious to warrant a reviewer's harping 
on methodological points. Substantively, the 
book is depressing. It documents in painstaking 
detail the incorrigibly racist attitudes of -the 
South African electorate. While the 1970 elec- 
tion marked an infinitesimal reversal in nearly 
a quarter century of rightward drift in white 
South African- politics, the change is so ludi- 
crously small as to make speculation concern- 
ing its causes seem futile. Lever anticipates this 
criticism when, in discussing the verkrampte- 
verligte split within the National Party, he 
berates those who view this internal quarrel as 
“an inconsequential dispute between persons 
holding the same fundamental views” on the 
ground that “inability to differentiate between 
shades of political opinion is frequently evi- 
dence of a bias or the holding of an extreme 
viewpoint (p. 162). 

My “extreme viewpoint” is that South Africa 
is long overdue for nonracial democracy on the 
basis of universal adult franchise. That makes 
me a Communist and a lunatic-fringe extremist 
by white South African definition. From that 
perspective, I do not even find the differences 
between the National and the United Parties, 
nor indeed between the United and the Pro- 
gressive Parties were relevant. Any book on 
South African politics that treats 82 per cent 
of the population as a shadowy background 
which only appears indirectly in the form of 
white prejudices about the Black Menace. and 
the Race Problem is seriously flawed in my 
view. 

The author painstakingly tries to hide his 
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. own political opinions, which, in some quarters, 


passes for objectivity. Yet, he unwittingly re- 
veals himself a victim of the rotten system he 


_ describes. On p. 142, he makes the astonishing 


statement concerning the assassination of Ver- 
woerd: “There were very few, if any, South 
Africans who welcomed his demise at the hands 
of an assassin.” I was in South Africa during 
the abortive assassination attempt on Verwoerd, 
and I can testify that the reaction of Africans 
and Indians ranged from guardedly to openly 
jubilant and hopeful that Verwoerd would die. 
The only misgiving was that his replacement 
would probably turn out to be worse yet, in 
the tradition of South African prime-ministerial 
succession. As Verwoerd did little to endear 
himself to nonwhites in the last five years of his 
life, I should be surprised if the reaction to his 
successful assassination was much different. 
Lever’s statement is either patently false, or 
else, in good white South African practice, he 
unwittingly restricts the definition of citizenship 
to whites only. I am, of course, not attacking 
Lever’s integrity, but simply pointing out that 
permanent immersion in a racist society makes 
it almost inevitable that even social scientists 
should implicitly accept the premise on which 


` such a society is organized. The most insane 


aberration of human arrogance comes to ap- 
pear to the ruling class as a God-ordained and 
inalterable state of nature. 

PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 
University of Washington 


The Writing of History in the Soviet Union. 
By Anatole G. Mazour. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Hoover Institution Press, Publication 87, 
1971. Pp. 383. $17.50.) 


Historiography, the study of the methods and 
history of historical scholarship, has been a 
favored subdiscipline in both imperial and 
Soviet Russia. The Historiographical Sector is 
a major component of the All-Union Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of History of the U.S.S.R., 
and a Learned Council on Historiography, 
created under the auspices of the Academy, 
sponsors and coordinates historiographic re- 
search on a nationwide scale. Numerous en- 
cyclopedias, chronicles, and memoirs of his- 
torians are available as sources. As a result, 
historiography is a major dimension of almost 
all monographs, and most major scholars, at 
one or another stage of their activity, try their 
hand at it. It would be difficult for a historian 
not to fit his own work into the history of the 
study of a given problem and not to be aware 
that his own conclusions have a genealogy of 
their own. 

In the West, Soviet historical scholarship has 
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received a due amount of attention, moreso 
than any other academic discipline, although 
in the last decade the study of Soviet sociology 
- has moved into the forefront of Western studies 
of Soviet thought. In the study of historical 
scholarship, the political scientists’ perspective 
has been ascendant; the state domination of his- 
torians and the concept of party-minded schol- 
arship have predominated. “Scholarship as a 
barometer of politics” was the chief concern as 
long as the concept of totalitarianism guided 
Western studies. To the degree that Soviet his- 
toriography has been studied as a system of 
assertions about the past, rather than as a 
political barometer, it is the work of Anatole G. 
Mazour, Professor Emeritus at Stanford: Uni- 
versity, that has been most important. His arti- 
cles and two editions of his Modern Russian 
Historiography have been indispensable intro- 
ductions and guides to Western scholars. Al- 
though Mazour has written on a variety of 
topics in Russian history, his most important 
contribution has been in the field of historiog- 
raphy. 

The book contains a brief history of the 
Soviet historical profession and surveys of ma- 
jor auxiliary disciplines: historiography, arche- 
ography, regional history, and archeology. 
Chapters II-VIII discuss the literature on the 
history of pre-Soviet periods; Chapters IX-XIV 
(pp. 191-359) cover the Soviet period. There 
is no chapter on the Russian Revolution. Pre- 
sumably, nothing other than a companion vol- 
umeé would have sufficed. 

Bibliography is an important feature of Ma- 
zour’s study, which contains thousands of foot- 
notes, some containing more than a hundred 
titles. Mazour’s chief concern, nevertheless, is 


with the findings of historians, their facts and . 


‘conclusions. He frequently conveys information 
about the evolving source base of a given sub- 
ject, the range of disputation, and the changing 
and sometimes contradictory assumptions of 
historians. The work is a deeply personal ac- 
count of the author’s own study of Russian 
history. It is a description of how Soviet his- 
torians have sought to answer his and their 
questions about Russia. The author has shared 
long years of reading and reflection with his 
readers, This is the distinctive mark and princi- 
pal virtue of the book. — 

Specialists in Soviet historiography and his- 
tory will return to this volume again and again 
and keep it near at hand in seminars. It will be 
only slightly less useful for specialists on pre- 
Soviet Russia. For political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, and economists the book will be useful as 
a reference work, containing bibliographies and 
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brief accounts of how others have investigated 
some matters they are now studying. For schol- 
ars with only passing interest in Slavic studies 
and communist affairs, the book contains useful 


. information about social scientists and inter- 


esting material about the political and social 
determinants of thought. 

What Mazour has failed to provide for his 
reader is an historical account of the rise and 
evolution of Soviet historical scholarship, or a 
systematic explanation of Soviet historians’ ac- 
tivities. A major reason for this omission is the 
author’s lack of clarity in formulating his as- 
sumptions about ideology, politics, and scholar- 
ship. 

Sympathetically analyzing the situation, one is will- 
ing to concede that ritualistic Marxist obeisances to 
Marx, Engels, or Lenin as the source of eternal his- 
torical wisdom are the price the Soviet historian has 
to pay if he is to publish the result of his research. 
These curtsies may be overlooked if they are not 
forced into the interpretation to the exclusions of 
historical evidence. But it is a deeply offensive thing 
when the historian is denied the right to act as dis- 
passionate reporter, and it becomes downright in- 
tolerable when he must become an ideological cham- 
pion using history in the service of party goals 
(p. xiii). 

That is to say—were it not for politics and 
ideology Soviet historians would be like their 
Western counterparts and operate as we do; 
as though. we are motivated only by respect for 
reason and love of the past, and are unin- 
fluenced by existential circumstances and par- 
ticular interests. Mazour’s lack of rigor at this 
level hinders him from distinguishing Marxist 
ideology from political pressure when it might 
be suitable to do so and from conceiving them, 
in turn, as a unity when this seems appropriate. 
We get only an impressionistic account of how, 
singly or together, they have affected Soviet 
scholars. 

It is not a reviewer’s task to dispute the au- 
thor’s assumptions but rather to show their im- 
pact on his findings. In this case they are mini- 
mal. They do weaken the introductory chapters 
and slightly mar the work’s thematic unity. 
They do not impair the presentation of what 
was most important to the author. The uses of 
this book are numerous, and its value is im- 
mense. 

GEORGE ENTEEN . 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Nationalism. By K. R. Minogue. (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1967. Pp. 168. $4.95) 


In this concise work, a Senior Lecturer in 
Political Science at the London School of Eco- 
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nomics offers an interpretive and thematic 
sketch of the historical development of na- 
tionalism. His principal thesis is that national- 
ism—far from constituting a single phenome- 
non—has been only a semantic mask disguising 
the most divergently motivated movements. To 
illustrate the inconsistencies both within and 
among movements commonly viewed as na- 
tionalistic, the author places particular stress 
upon the intellectual and political roots of 
(1) the French Revolution, (2) German uni- 
fication, (3) the independence of colonial India, 
and (4) what the author terms “African Na- 
tionalism.” Having demonstrated the tendency 
of political leaders of the most diverse persua- 
sions to cloak their movements in nationalistic 
attire, Minogue concludes that the only univer- 
sal in nationalism is its rhetoric. Nationalism 
per se is thereby reduced to techniques by 
which leaders appeal to the passions of the 
masses. “Nationalism is a set of ideas, but as 
they travel from continent to continent, these 
ideas add up less to a theory than to a rhetoric, 
a form of self-expression by which a certain 
kind of political excitement can be com- 
municated from an elite to the masses. These 
ideas are chameleons that take on the colour 
of the locality around them...” (p. 153). 

Minogue’s basic criticism of scholarship con- 
cerned with nationalism is that authorities, hav- 
ing failed to perceive the purely facadal nature 
of nationalism, have found it wherever na- 
tionalistic jargon has been utilized. This error 
is manifest in the exaggerated notion that na- 
tionalism is the chief motivating force of mod- 
ern history. “If we ask what electricity it is 
that moves so many different men in so many 
different places, the simplest answer, the one 
that allows us to stop thinking most comfort- 
ably, is Nationalism” (p. 22). 

While Professor Minogue’s work constitutes 
a lucid antidote for a too uncritical readiness 
to perceive nationalism in its trappings, I can- 
not share his conclusions about the nature of 
nationalism. The analogy of democracy might 
be helpful. Democracy’s trappings—-such as 
elections and plebiscites in Nazi Germany, os- 
tensibly representative governmental bodies on 
Taiwan, constitutions containing impressive in- 
dividual liberties as in the Soviet Union and the 
PRC, and titles such as “President-for-life’— 
have often been employed in a most farcical 
manner to hide highly authoritarian political 
systems. Moreover, there have been scholars 
who described such systems in democratic 
terms. But does it follow that democracy can 
be reduced to rhetoric? 

The essence of nationalism is not to be 
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sought in the programs of leaders but in its 
popularity. The real question is why do leaders 
find it advisable to cloak their movements in 
nationalistic garb? To what do they appeal? 
Minogue makes a promising start by stating 
(p. 25) that nationalism is “a political move- 
ment depending on a feeling of collective griev- 
ance against foreigners.” But who is the “we” 
that experiences this feeling, and how does one 
explain the ubiquity with which this we-they 
syndrome is manifested? This is, of course, but 
to raise again Ernest Renan’s labyrinthine ques- 
tion: “Quw’est-ce qu'une nation?” And Minogue 
does indeed address himself to the question, 
dedicating a chapter to “the equipment of a 
proper nation.” It is evident, however, that he 
is soon mired in the same semantic quicksand 
against which he warned all students of na- 
tionalism in his opening section. Though care- 
fully noting the distinction between nation and 
state (pp. 10 and 135), he employs the word 
nation all too often when actually referring to a 
state (e.g., pp. 115—117, 126-131, and 133). 
What, for example, is one to make of the sen- 
tence: “The Olympic Games, revived in 1896 
as an arena in which hostile nations might meet 
in a politically neutralized atmosphere, have 
provoked strenuous national effort by any 
country with a chance of shining” (p. 117)? 
Or: “Each of these nations contained large 
minorities” (p. 137)? 

Professor Minogue is certainly no more 
guilty of careless terminology than many an- 
other authority on nationalism, and I call at- 
tention to the semantic difficulties in his book 
only because of their substantial impact upon 
his central thesis. It has led him sometimes to 
confuse loyalty to the nation and loyalty to the 
state. Thus, nationalism, which was earlier de- 
fined as “a love for an abstraction of the na- 
tion” (p. 23), elsewhere becomes “one country 
learning from another” (p. 132). This con- 
fusion is also manifest in the author’s preoc- 
cupation with what he terms “Indian national- 
ism” to the exclusion of concepts such as 
Kashmiri, Naga, or Tamil nationalism; it would 
be more accurate to treat the former as a multi- 
national alliance which is increasingly threat- 
ened by the growing nationalism of India’s 
various nations. The author’s semantic confu- 
sion also leads him to dismiss ethnonationalism 
within non-Arab Africa as tribalism. Admit- 
tedly, those who are desirous of preserving the 
multinational (or, more accurately in the case 
of prenational situations, the multiethnic) states 
which emerged from colonialism, have purpose- 
fully linked nationalism with loyalty to the 
state-structure. But as evidenced by an impres- 
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sive and expanding list of states troubled by 
ethnonational discord, the dynamics of the pro- 
position that one people ought not to be ruled 
by those deemed aliens, operates quite inde- 
pendently of the statements’ of state officials 
and scholars. Bengali nationalism proved no 


less real because of official and scholarly 


panegyrics to a “Pakistani nationalism.” 
WALKER CONNOR 
State University of New York, Brockport 


Politics and Society in Mexico, By Martin 
Needler. (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1971. Pp. 143. $6.00.) 


El Sistema Politico Mexicano: Las Posibilidades 
de Cambio. By Daniel Cosfo Villegas. 
(Mexico City: Editorial Joaquín Mortiz, 
1972. Pp. 117. 15.00 pesos. Earlier version 
published at Austin: Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, University of Texas, 1972. Pp. 
71. $2.00.) 


These two brief books provide useful—and 
to some extent complementary—additions to 
the political literature on Mexico. In the first 
place, Needler provides an introductory work 
suitable for undergraduate courses, It is more 
up to date than Frank Brandenburg’s The Mak- 
ing of Modern Mexico or L. Vincent Padgett’s 
The Mexican Political System, and lacks the 
gossipy, emotional tones of Kenneth Johnson’s 
Mexican Democracy: A Critical View—the ma- 
jor alternatives. a 

Second, though short on basic facts, Need- 
ler’s compact book provides more propositional 
analysis than many country studies twice its 
length. Needler himself contributes little new 
field research; but his writing is valuable for 
the incorporation of others’ recent research 
findings into a general introduction. The ma- 
terials on the military and on urbanization are 
particularly refreshing. 

Third, Needler seeks to develop a significant, 
forward-looking—and debatable—theme. Mex- 
ico, he argues along with others, is in transition 
from a democratic single party to a new kind 
of system. The official party has had great 


‘historical success in governing and developing 


the nation in a fairly democratic manner. That 
very success, however, is leading to the ero- 
sion of its power and the obsolescence of its 
structure. The basis future alternatives are: 
evolution toward a two- or multi-party system 
that includes an internally more democratic 
PRI, or resort through force to an undemo- 
cratic single-party system. — 

These three general strengths, however, are 
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insufficient to overcome a variety of important 
weaknesses that limit the book’s usefulness for 
advanced analysis. To begin with, a number of 
important individual propositions suffer either. 
from insufficient research or else from incom- 
plete analysis. The study, for example, mini- 
mizes the relative productivity of the ejido sys- 
tem; yet other available analyses reveal that 
where production inputs are equally good, 
ejidos perform as well as comparable private 
properties. In addition, Needler cites findings 
to show that by the 1960s the rich were not 
getting richer while the poor were getting 
poorer, yet he neglects the striking and politi- 
cally significant degree of income inequalities, 
one of the highest in Latin America. Such short- 
comings make the chapter on economic policy 
the weakest in the book. But some political 
points are also problematic. Thus as discussed 
(pp. 44-46), the PRI indeed plays limited, 
often sidelined roles in processes of political 
“executivism,” interest consultation, and de- 
mand management. But his arguments that 
the party “as such does not take part” (p. 44) 
tend to slight the critical roles of sectoral lead- 
ership in managing discontented peasant groups 
that have serious, potentially violent, conflicts 
with powerful economic interests. As a final ex- 
ample, aside from one passing reference, Need- 
ler’s chapters on oligarchy and the presidency 
neglect a fundamental Mexican concept—the 
so-called Revolutionary Family—useful for un- 
derstanding unique relationships between top- 
level elite integration and political stability. 
Second, there is little explicit coordination 
between chapter conclusions and the central 


theme. For example, one intriguing chapter 


treats the contemporary political role of the 
military and corrects some misconceptions. The 
author concludes (p. 72): “Thus rather than 
regarding the achievement of civilian control 
in Mexico as a definitive accomplishment, it is 
probably wiser to think of it as provisional.” 
Quite right: though highly depoliticized, the 
army still has significant residual roles, espe- 
cially in provincial politics. (Indeed, to add a 
new point, it may not be uncommon for dis- 
contented peasant groups to turn to the military 
zone commander as an alternate channel for 
interest articulation if they feel that the state 
governor has obstructed their petitions to the 
president.) If, however, civilian control is in- 
deed “provisional,” then one wonders about 
the implications. What might happen to mili- 
tary roles during a transition from a demo- 
cratic single-party to another kind of system? 
Though a military coup might be virtually un- 
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thinkable, even during a period of political un- 
rest, Needler does not consider whether less 
significant role changes might be possible. 
Other chapters, especially on economic policy 
and national character, also leave open the po- 
tential bearing of specific propositions on the 
main theme. 

Thus, although providing a sense of the pos- 
sibilities for change, Needler’s book is an un- 
certain guide to current trends in institutional 
developments. In contrast, the monograph by 
Cosío Villegas, the grand sage of Mexico’s so- 
cial sciences, may well provide the best dis- 
cussion available in either Spanish or English 
on precisely these concerns. 

In Cosio’s view (p. 68), “the most important 
and urgent political problem in present Mexico 
is to contain and even reduce that excessive 
power” which is concentrated in the presidency 
and sustained by the PRI. While the presidency 
has become the powerful court of last resort for 
serious problems arising even from the munici- 
pal level, the official party has entered an in- 
stitutional crisis state. In particular, the party 
lacks policy independence from the presidency, 
yet has little effect on it. Certainly major eco- 
nomic decisions are taken outside the party; 
and their major beneficiaries are not, and never 
have been, its members. Indeed, if the party 
effectively represented its vast worker and peas- 
ant membership, the extremely inequitable in- 
come distribution patterns would be markedly 
different. But the PRI has become little more 
than an electoral machine. As constituted, it 
cannot hope to attract majority membership 
among the expanding voter population of the 
future. Meanwhile the history of graft, re- 
peated failures at internal democratization, and 
widespread dissatisfactions have cost the party 
its prestige and may place in doubt even its 
legitimation effect on government candidates. 

Thus, Cosfo observes, in order to limit official 
power the party needs a thorough democratiz- 
ing transformation What this means is unclear, 
but it certainly needs to include an end to its 
greatest obstacle, tapadismo. That practice, the 
hidden elitist selection of government-party 
candidates, may dangerously intensify elite in- 
fighting and thus tempt aspirants to the presi- 
dency (and governorships, Cosio should add) 
to manipulate public disturbances for personal 
ends. 

Might democratizing changes originate from 
forces outside the party? Doubtful, argues 
Cosío, Opposition parties lack the strength and 
the leadership; and the creation of a new party 
independent from the PRI is remote. Certain 
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economic pressure groups——bankers, merchan- 
disers, industrialists, commercial farmers, and 
“oppressor groups”—-have the capacity to limit 
official power, through threats to restrain invest- 
ment and export capital. But having a stake in 
the existing system as its inequitable benefi- 
ciaries, they lack interest in democratization. 
Finally, public opinion, whether expressed 
through the press or violent acts, has not 
served to modify the government. 

Might change originate from forces within 
the party? Doubtful, concludes Cosio. The dis- 
contented but disorganized peasant sectors, the 
somewhat better placed workers sectors, and 
the comparatively well-off popular sectors, ail 
lack either the capacity or the will to effect 
reforms, as does the presidency of the national 
executive committee. Ironically, then, only the 
president of the republic may possess the ca- 
pacity to implement fundamental changes, pro- 
vided he were willing to trim his own powers. 

As a result, though not without hope, Cosío 
is quite pessimistic. Moreover, he worries that 
serious confrontations may develop among ma- 
jor social sectors—-the economically and cul- 
turally isolated upper classes, rising middle- 
class technocrats who may want control of the 
top posts, radicalizable landless agricultural 
workers, and conservative land-blessed peasants. 
Should violent conflicts arise, the government’s 
already powerful role as the court of last resort 
would be reinforced, thus stimulating authori- 
tarian, undemocratic, and regressive tendencies 
that are still held in check, 

If, as both authors claim, Mexico is entering 
an institutional crisis, the outcome cannot fail 
to concern us all. And if, as Cosio argues, no 
single source is likely to foment democratizing 
reforms, perhaps less noticeable pressures from 
a variety of sources will nevertheless have posi- 
tive, cumulative effects. At least presidential 
activities in three areas seem promising: a very 
large circulation of political, bureaucratic and 
military elites in favor of younger, better edu- 
cated generations; the assertion of progressive 
agrarian and agricultural policies that may 
gratify many peasants; and the nationalistic 
formulations of a more outward, multilateral 
foreign policy. My own guess is that internal 
democratizing reforms are needed to improve 
and strengthen the PRI’s performance from a 
popular perspective, but that change now to 
some balanced multi-party system would in- 
crease rather than resolve Mexico’s political 
problems. 

DAVID RONFELDT 
The Rand Corporation 
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Structural Change and Economic Policy in 
Israel. By Howard Pack. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1971. Pp. 273. $9.75.) 


The purpose of this book is to evaluate the 
performance of the Israeli economy in the 
fifties and ‘sixties in terms of the policy goals 
stated by the successive governments of the 
country. 

Broadly the aims of economy policy, as out- 
lined by the author are: full employment; a 
reduction of the heavy import-surplus; and the 
geographical dispersion of the population. Later 
in the book, two otber aims are stated: income 
parity of the agricultural sector with other sec- 
tors, and an income distribution that will be 
egalitarian enough to avoid social tension, and 
yet, have an upper tail which will provide an 
adequate incentive for the managerial and the 
professional labor force not to emigrate. The 
author evaluates the performance of the econ- 
omy in the light of these policy goals in two 
stages: first, the consistency between actual 
economic development and the stated goals is 
examined, without trying to identify the forces 
which caused this consistency (or inconsist- 
ency). At the second stage some direct govern- 
ment policy tools are analyzed, and again the 
‘author asks whether the government’s actual 
policy was consistent with its stated aims. At 
each stage an additional question is, whether 
the changes taking place in the economy were 
“efficient,” i.e., whether there was no unneces- 
sary waste of resources. 

The book starts by describing briefly the 
growth of GNP and structural changes in the 
economy. The growth of total national product 
is described in terms of the increase in the 
quantity and quality of factors of production. 
Then the changes in the sectoral structure of 
production and in the uses of output in each 
sector are analyzed. It is concluded that the 
major sectoral change which took place in the 
fifties and ’sixties was the relative rise of manu- 
facturing and the (relative) decline of agri- 
culture and services, In terms of uses of output, 
expanding local demand was the major driving 
force to production, but in addition import sub- 
stitution was very important in the ‘fifties, while 
export expansion took its place in the ’sixties. 

Next the growth of manufacturing is anal- 
yzed in the context of the stated policy goals 
of the government. The questions asked are, 
whether the growth of industrial production 
contributed to a reduction in the import com- 
ponent and whether it was labor-intensive (thus 
helping toward full employment). The conclu- 
sion is that the development of manufacturing 
contributed to the reduction in the import sur- 
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plus, but was not. labor-intensive. Professor 
Pack then asks whether the direction of de- 
velopment was efficient in terms of compara- 
tive advantage in the international market. No 
single answer, but rather a presentation of dif- 
ferent criteria is suggested. Broadly the same 
kind of discussion is held on agriculture, Le., 
whether its development contributed towards 
the reduction in the import-surplus, whether it 
was labor-intensive, and whether it was efficient 
in terms of maximum possible agricultural pro- 
duction. There is also a discussion of the change 
of the income of farmers relative to other sec- 
tors. 

After examining the consistency between the 
growth of production and various stated policy 
goals, the author tries to identify directly the 
role of the government in achieving its goals. 
The main microeconomic tool of the govern- 
ment is the Development Budget, and the au- 
thor discusses the allocation of the govern- 
ment’s Development Budget among different 
uses, and the effect it had on the balance of 
payments, the employment situation, and the 
dispersion of population. He concludes that in- 


vestments were allocated so as to achieve the 


policy goals stated, except that of full employ- 
ment. In allocating the funds of the Develop- 
ment Budget, however, efficiency was lost, be- 
cause the allocative mechanism’ did not rely 
enough on market forces; specifically the inter- 
est rate was much too low to guarantee efficient 
investments and adequate savings. 
Though microeconomic tools were directed 
to achieve a reduction in the import surplus, 
this goal was not attained because of macro- 
economic factors, mainly the growing local 
demand for everything, including imports, and 
because of persistent inflation. In fact, the au- 
thor implies that the increase in the import 
surplus helped to finance investments, and also 
to ensure a relatively egalitarian and improving 
standard of living. Thus it is not so clear 
whether the reduction of the import surplus 
was in fact an unequivocal and high-priority 
policy aim. 
This is a part of a broader question which 
I had in reading the book. While three major 
and two subsidiary policy goals are assumed, 
too little attention is paid to the relations be- 
tween the goals themselves, i.e., whether they 
are consistent with each other, and if not, how 
one can evaluate their optimal combination. | 
One example is the possible contradiction be- 
tween income parity in the agricultural sector 
and economic efficiency. Because of these in- - 
herent contradictions in policy goals, very little 
can, in fact, be concluded about the overall ” 
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performance of the economy and its shortcom- 
ings. 

In summary the book as it is is very inter- 
esting (and readable), and provides a useful 
basis for discussing the interaction between 
policy decisions and market forces. 

RUTH KLINOV 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Rajahs and Rebels: The Ibans of Sarawak under 
Brooke Rule, 1841-1941. By Robert Pringle. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 
1970. Pp. xxi, 410. $15.00.) 


The “White Rajahs” of Sarawak are always 
an interesting subject. The lost, and therefore 
romantic, Victorian age seems sometimes to be 
typified in a special way by the Brooke rajahs. 
But they were more than idealistic Victorian 
gentlemen in breezy shorts, and their subjects 
were more than head-hunting savages. The 
Brookes and the Ibans, who made up the ma- 
jority of their subjects, are as susceptible to 
rational historical inquiry as anyone else. The 
results of such a study can have a significance 
beyond the intrinsic historical interest of the 
Brooke period; it can be significant also for 
the history of European colonialism in Asia 
and for an understanding of the contemporary 
situation in Sarawak. 

Dr. Robert Pringle’s study of the Ibans under 
Brooke rule is a superb book. The author, Sec- 
ond Secretary of the U.S. Embassy in Jakarta, 
appears to have read virtually every document 
of significance for his study, and he combines 
this enormous mass of historical material with 
an intimate acquaintance with the Ibans and a 
wonderful sense of time and geography. He 
writes extremely well, and makes clear the in- 
fluence of climate, terrain, location, social en- 
vironment, and personalities on the events and 
relationships he describes. He wisely underplays 
the generality of his study, for in important 
ways both the Brookes and the Ibans were 
atypical: the Brookes were a “family of benevo- 
lent adventurers” (p. 97) whose personal idio- 
syncracies were of fundamental importance in 
the history of Sarawak; the Ibans'knew no po- 
litical organization above the level of the long- 
house, and were given to migration, warfare, 
and especially head-hunting. 

The book is written with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding for the main characters of the 
story. It is highly detailed, and from time to 
time the reader may find it difficult to pick his 
way through unfamiliar personal names, ethno- 
graphic terms, and place names. Fortunately 
the book is provided with five excellent maps, 
and the author occasionally steps back from 
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the detailed narrative to consider the broad 
themes and implications of his subject—and 
he always does so sensibly. His sympathy for 
the personalities of the Brookes and their as- 
sistants does not prevent him from launching 
some very solid criticisms of the consequences 
of Brooke rule. 

The Brooke administration was always small 
and usually impoverished. One of the merits of 
this book lies in showing that even such a lim- 
ited colonial regime could fundamentally affect 
the lives of its subjects. The Brookes rather 
admired Iban society as they found it, and in 
consequence of this admiration and of their 
usually limited resources they did little to 
“modernize” Iban society or to raise its stand- 
ard of living. But they did exercise an im- 
portant influence on the Ibans; in Dr. Pringle’s 
view this influence was to a large extent detri- 
mental. 

For instance, the Brookes used Ibans to fight 
Ibans, and in doing so they “encouraged and 
perpetuated the traditional Iban glorification of 
bloodshed” (p. 240). Indeed, there is much 
bloodshed in this story, as Iban levies respond 
to the Rajah’s call. Many heads roll, afterward 
to be dried and placed in the longhouses. It is 
the author’s thesis that the Brookes made social 
change more difficult by such encouragement of 
Iban traditions. Dr. Pringle says of Brooke 
policies in general that “gradualism carried to 
excess could be interpreted as tolerance of the 
intolerable” (p. 347). 

The structure of communal relations was also 
influenced by the Brookes, and again disad- 
vantageously.’ Dr. Pringle typifies the early 
stages of Brooke rule as a competition between 
the White Rajahs and a Muslim “Malay” ruling 
class (“‘Arabs,” Brunei nobles, and lesser Malay 
chiefs) for influence over the non-Muslim Ibans 
and Melanu. As Brooke rule matured, the 
Brookes followed the principle that good fences 
make good neighbors, and they increasingly en- 
couraged a sense of communal differences. 
They also encouraged the growth of the Chi- 
nese population in Sarawak, The net result was 
a restructuring of Iban-Malay-Chinese relation- 
ships, and a heightened sense of “Iban-ness,” 
which has greatly exacerbated the problems of 
adjusting to the changing circumstances of the 
present century. 

The book is full of excitement, as the au- 
thor probes the forces at work behind the 
scenes of an area in which, as he puts, it, so 
little appeared to “happen.” Sarawak comes 
alive here. 

The book is unusually well produced, al- 
though of course it is not without technical 
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faults. The footnotes appear in their correct 
place at the bottom of the page, although for 
no apparent reason they are sometimes divided 
from the text by a horizontal line and some- 
times not. There are excellent maps, thirteen 
illuminating photographs, and a quite fascinat- 
ing set of appendices. The bibliography is 
superb, and the index detailed. There are, of 
course, typographical errors in the text, but 
their number is small. In the bibliography a 
few entries are annotated but the majority are 
not, and something curious has occurred to the 
second bibliographic entry under H.A.A.N. on 
p. 383. Nevertheless, by contemporary criteria 
the book is technically well above standard. 

This is a colorful and important story, and 
Dr. Pringle has told it well. 

M. C. RICKLEFS 

University of London 


Rice Economy, Employment and Income in 
Malaysia. By J. T. Purcal. (Honolulu: Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press, 1971. Pp. 248. 
$9.00.) 


Although Malaysia has among the highest 
average per capita incomes of any Southeast 
Asian states, relatively little of this “develop- 
ment” has filtered down to the rice-growing vil- 
lages. This book constitutes an incomes analysis 
of the peasant rice economy of four villages in 
northwestern Malaya. As such, it is a pioneer- 
ing work of village-economic analysis. The 
topics covered include the utilization of labor, 
male and female, in the village economy; village 
income accounting; household expenditure; and 
marketing arrangements. For each of these the 
study provides detailed comment, based on local 
surveys and questionnaires, on resource use and 
money flows, comparing single- and double- 
Cropping areas. Unfortunately for the readers 
of this journal, the book does not delve into the 
larger issues of agricultural policy, rural de- 
velopment, and the political consequences of 
ethnic-occupational stratification between Ma- 
lay peasantry and predominantly non-Malay 
urban sectors. 

One very significant finding of this study, in 
terms of its policy implications, is that the 
“spread” between village earnings and the re- 
tail price of rice was apparently not unreason- 
able. From the evidence it appears that the 
much-maligned market intermediaries, usually 
ethnic Chinese, have not exploited their po- 
tential economic power. Dr. Purcal attributes 
this less to their altruism than to an awareness 
of possibly adverse communal and political con- 
sequences (p. 124). 

The question of possible exploitation of peas- 
ants, however, is left unresolved. The study. 
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points to a serious shortage of cultivable land, 
widespread tenancy, insecurity of tenure, and a 
resulting high annual turnover of holdings (p. 
107). We catch a glimpse of a village society 
cut by classes: of land-hungry poor peasants; 
of middle peasants hiring land and working it 
partly for themselves, partly for rentiers; and 
of absentee landlords. Yet while tenancy is ap- 
parently common and subject to some of the 
age-old agrarian evils, we are told virtually 
nothing of the complexity of peasant-land-land- 
lord relations. Similarly, agricultural credit 
problems are mentioned, but we are not in- 
formed about the substance of credit relations. 
The resource-incomes analysis focuses nar- 
rowly, excluding the needed institutional con- 
text. This narrowness is to be regretted, since 
the year spent by the author in the intimacy 
of the village economy might have provided 
considerable new insight into its legal-institu- 
tional structure. Instead of portraying the rice 
economy. as a village economic system, Dr. 
Purcal limits his treatment primarily to flows of 
income and resources. 

This shortcoming weakens the brief prescrip- 
tive element of the book. The author concludes 
that the problem of Malayan rural poverty 
would be solved “if the government could pro- 
vide the padi planters .. . with suitable land 
for padi or rubber and the necessary amenities” 
(p. 129). Of course, if government could sim- 
ply do that, agrarian poverty would not exist in 
the first place. The point is that critical social, 
attitudinal, and political constraints affect the 
formulation of agricultural policy in Malaysia, 
as elsewhere. By ignoring the societal frame- 
work, this study evades the policy questions 
concerning rural development. 

To some degree this study, carried out in 
1962-63, has been outpaced by subsequent 
economic events. It stands, nevertheless, as an 
example of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
incomes-accounting technique applied to peas- 
ant agriculture. On the one hand, the book 
contains a wealth of detail on the income flows 
with the Malayan village economy. On the 
other, it abdicates consideration of the real- 
world setting and related policy dynamics. 

MARTIN RUDNER 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


The Mechanics of Independence: Patterns of 
Political and Economic Transformation in 
Trinidad and Tobago. By A. N. R. Robinson. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1971. 
Pp. 200. $8.95.) 
The author of this book is, as West Indians 

would say, a sometime “blue-eyed boy” of Dr. 

Eric Williams, Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
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Tobago. He has written an insider’s view of 
the opportunities for—and obstacles to—eco- 
nomic reform facing a nationalist regime in a 
former British colony newly tranformed into 
a politically independent state. Robinson knows 
the facts well. He was deputy leader of the 
nationalist party and he served as Attorney 
General, Minister of External Affairs, and 
Minister of Finance. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first contains a brief summary of the Spanish 
and British colonial periods, the latter being 
separated chronologically into events of the 
19th and 20th century, and a somewhat more 
detailed discussion of the formation and col- 
lapse of the West Indies Federation, some of 
which is based upon the author’s own participa- 
tion and observation. Like drug-store Beaujolais 
it does the job, but one can find better else- 
where. In Part 2, however, interest picks up. 
Here are details of independence and economic 
reform that are often difficult or impossible for 
a political or social researcher to obtain 
through his own field work. How does one go 
about creating a new savings and investment 
program? How are the former subjects whose 
interests were neglected under the colonial sys- 
tem brought into the emerging and changed 
economic activities of the country? How can 
economic reforms promote economic and $o- 
cial mobility while increasing economic growth? 
How can the new state gain monetary control 
from metropolitan powers? How can the con- 
trol of internal economic structures be trans- 
ferred from external to internal management? 

These and related questions are answered by 
a review of major reforms of which the author 
was one of the architects, an analysis of opposi- 
tion to them, and a discussion of strategies and 
tactics by which compromise was reached. In- 
cluded, among other things, are tariff reforms, 


tax reforms, banking acts, an insurance act, a ` 


finance act, and the negotiation of related 
treaties with foreign governments. There is 
more than enough documentation given to show 
both how the colonial economy was stacked 
in favor of metropolitan interests and how po- 
litical independence itself did not eliminate 
such interests. They still must be dealt with, 
and in Trinidad they were managed with in- 
credibly reasonable negotiation and com- 
promise. All of the data presented are useful 
grist for the social scientist’s mill. 

In Part 3, Robinson takes up the dynamics 
of transformation—its goals, its internal and 
external constraints, and its economic and so- 
cial needs. It helps, especially in reading about 
internal constraints, to know that Robinson had 
had a falling-out with Williams. Thus, the 
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emphasis on “the leader”-—in this case, Wil- 
liams—-and what he should or should not do, 
and what he must guard against is understand- 
able as is a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
general change in nationalist leaders in the 
years since independence. A loyal but often 
dissident patriot speaks: “. . . the qualities of 
leadership required to attain independence are 
wholly unlike those required to succeed in 
independence” (p. 130). “As political strategy 
develops, government as well as party powers 
are used against party dissidents” (p. 130). 
“The [political] climate and the system will have 
begun to eliminate all but party hacks from 
positions of power. The survivors will tend to 
be tough people skilled in political intrigue, 
highly ambitious, but hardly dedicated to the 
transformation of the society” (p. 131). “With 
the growth of the authority and stature of the 
leader, dissent becomes progressively less toler- 
ated, and it is equated with disloyalty” (p. 
131). “The first road to success is adulation of 
the leader, and one must know how to read 
the road signs” (p. 132). The leader “. . . must 
be a shrewd enough judge of human nature to 
distinguish the false from the genuine” (p. 
132). If the leader errs, ‘‘a scapegoat must now 
be found to blame” (p. 133). “If the leader 
senses the dry rot early enough, his earlier 
qualities may reawaken and inspire him to ar- 
rest the deterioration” (p. 133). Sour grapes? 
Perhaps. But it all sounds suspiciously familiar 
and probably is another case of a quite general 
phenomenon. 

A chapter on “The Future of the Caribbean” 
concludes the book. Robinson sees three courses 
that the peoples of the Caribbean can follow. 
Two of them he rejects: “collaboration with 
the Communist bloc along Cuban lines” and 
“reversion to colonial dependence—-this time 
on the United States” (p. 167). What he sees 
as necessary for the achievement of nationalist 
goals of genuine local control, continued de- 
velopment, and equality of opportunity are the 
political integration of the English-speaking 
Caribbean and a larger integration, economi- 
cally, “with either the Central American Com- 
mon Market or Latin American Free Trade 
Association” (167). 

This is a good book. There are some useful 
raw data. There is another statement of the 
nationalist cause, goals, and effort. Yet one 
can hope for more. Someday, I hope Robinson 
will tell all he knows, without defensiveness 
or acrimony, about his participation in the 
decisions of .nationhood in Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

l WENDELL BELL 
Yale University 
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Managers of Modernization: Organizations and 
Elites in Turkey (1950-1969). By Leslie L. 
Roos, Jr. and Noralou P. Roos. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971. Pp. 
292. $14.50.) 

The two authors have actually written two 
books in one. One is a fascinating account of 
how, beginning in 1950, “ruralizing elections” 
in Turkey decreased the position and power of 
the bureaucratic elite and how, in turn, the 
members of this elite reacted to modernization 
and their loss of status. The second is an at- 
tempt to test certain hypotheses from organiza- 
tion theory in the setting of a declining ad- 
ministrative elite in a developing country. The 
authors have quite deliberately taken both ap- 
proaches since their “study aims to link the 
discussion of macro- and micro-level problems. 
Certain hypotheses from organization theory 
are relevant to problems of mobility and social 
change. On the other hand, particular kinds of 
system-level development may modify organiza- 
tion theory propositions which have held true 
in other settings” (p. 15). The result of com- 
bining the two objectives is an unintegrated 
but important study of one aspect of Turkish 
modernization. 

Ruralizing elections, according to Hunting- 
ton, represent the coming to power of new rural 
voters and the replacement of the urban-based 
modernizing elite by a noncosmopolitan, local 
elite. According to Quandt, other countries with 
-a declining cosmopolitanism of elites include the 
United States, India, the Philippines, Ceylon, 
the Soviet Union, China, and Indonesia. The 
behavior of the administrative elite may be 
extraordinarily important in response to ruraliz- 
ing elections. For example, the authors contend 
that the stress upon administrators “helped 
create a climate facilitating the military coup 
of 1960” (p. 7). . 

The Turkish case is an apt one, since the 
bureaucracy in Turkey thrived during the 
Kemalist era of social and economic reforms. 
Bureaucrats, particularly in the Ministry of the 
Interior, and military men were charged with 
implementing the reforms and controlling con- 
servative reaction. The very success of the 
Kemalist policies in bringing about structural 
change, however, helped lead to the eventual 
displacement of the bureaucratic elite. Kemalist 
economic policies establishing public enterprises 
created “another center of iniluence largely 
independent of the central bureaucracy” (p. 
35). To compete with the private sector for 
technical personnel the public enterprises were 
“forced to upgrade the positions of its techni- 
cal and professional personnel . . . the upgrad- 
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ing took place at the expense of the person who 
had long been at the center of the Ottoman- 
Turkish government—the generalist administra- 
tor” (pp. 38-39). 

The status of the bureaucrat was further 
diminished by the implementation of Inonii’s 
policies to develop multiparty government in 
Turkey. The major contribution and the most 
fascinating theme of the book is that the de- 
mocratization of Turkish society resulted in the 
decline of power and prestige of the bureau- 
cratic elite. The peasant vote curtailed the 
power of provincial government and hence 
the prestige of district and provincial govern- 
ments, and resulted in a sharp decline in the 
number of administrators and bureaucrats 
elected to parliamentary positions. 

Chapters 4 and 5 discuss in greater detail how 
various organizations were affected by the 
changes set forth above. Chapters 6—9 treat 
the behavior of Turkish administrators during 
the period of declining power and prestige. In 
1956 administrators were still reeling under 
the impact of modernization and political com- 
petition; by 1965, they appear to have adjusted 
to their new environment. Three reasons are 
given for the diminished conflict experienced 
by the administrators: (1) a lessening of local 
interference in administrative matters, (2) ac- 
ceptance by the administrators of their dimin- 
ished role, and (3) growing acquaintance with 
the ways of local leadership. 

Many of the attitudes expressed by the ad- 
ministrators seem determined by the indi- 
vidual’s experience at his place of work. For 
example, the type of job situation was a pri- 
mary determinant of the administrator’s inter- 
action and friction with peasants and politi- 
cians. On the other hand, what was an intoler- 
able situation for an administrator was often 
solved by leaving the central bureaucracy for 
jobs in the new noncentral organizations, in- 
cluding public and private enterprises as well as 
the State Planning Organization. 

Chapter 10 looks mainly at the attitudes of 
administrators, on the one hand, and villagers, 
on the other, toward their relations with each 
other and toward development. The administra- 
tive elite tended to see the needs of the villagers 
with respect to development quite differently 
from the way the villagers saw their own needs. 
The administrative elite saw education as the 
key to development, whereas the headman saw 
water, roads, and land as the keys. It is inter- 
esting that, since the ruralizing elections, the 
emphasis in development programs shifted ex- 
actly toward those objectives that the villagers 
and peasants desired. Furthermore, the district 
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governors and other members of the administra- 
tive elite have had.to abandon the high-handed 
approach of telling the peasants what to do in 
favor of a gentlef method based on persuasion. 

The use of organization theory has provided 
the book with a rich framework for analysis of 
an important transitional.period in Turkish de- 
velopment. This framework has permitted and 
encouraged examination of variables ordinarily 
omitted from studies of modernization. How- 
ever, there are two pervasive difficulties with 
the book. The first has to do with the definition 
of the bureaucratic elite. The second, already 
mentioned, has to do with the difficulty of im- 
plementing the dual objectives of the authors. 

The basis of the bureaucratic analysis is, 
for the most part, a panel study of graduates 
of the Political Science Faculty based on two 
sets of questionnaires (1956 and 1965), and a 
second 1956 survey of the social backgrounds, 
time-budgeting, communication patterns, and 
activities of Turkish district and provincial gov- 
ernors. The Political Science Faculty graduates 
have been singled out for study before, and 
there is a wealth of data available about them. 
In the past, this small, elite corps has con- 
stituted the largest group of administrator- 
politicians. The authors follow Frey in identi- 
fying the Political Science Faculty graduates 
with the elite. This definition made sense until 
the early 1960s, when economists and engi- 
neers with training abroad or Middle East 
Technical University graduates became highly 
sought after. The authors do not consider the 


alternative hypothesis that since 1960 the com-. 


position of the elite has changed. They are 
prevented from doing so by their narrow identi- 
fication of the elite with the graduates of one 
school. 

The chapters dealing with the testing of 
Organization theory are tedious. Each follows 
a similar format: There is first a brief general 
statement or hypothesis drawn from organiza- 
tion theory, amply documented with references 
to the literature. There is then an attempt to 
determine if the Turkish data are consistent 
with these statements or hypotheses. The result 


is a technical discussion, the substance of which . 


is not very different from that already drawn 
in the first three chapters. 

Nonetheless, the application of organization 
theory to the task undertaken by the Rooses is 
fruitful. On the whole, the book will influence 
research in this area and has added consider- 
ably to our knowledge about the effects of 
modernization and political competition. It is 
unfortunate that the dual goals pursued by 
the authors resulted in an unintegrated book, 
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marring an otherwise exciting study. 
James W. LAND 
Rice University 


Legislative Recruitment and Political Integra- 
tion: Patterns of Political Linkage in an In- 
dian State. By Richard Sisson and Lawrence 
Shrader. (Berkeley: Center for South and 
Southeast Asia Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1972. Pp. 54. $3.00, paper.) 

This monograph attempts to “explore the 
character of elite-mass relationships and their 
salience for political integration in an Indian 
state” (p. 2). The state is Rajasthan, on which 
both authors have previously written. The elite- 
mass relationships are explored entirely from 
the perspective of “the elite looking out” (p. 
54) through analysis of the background char- 
acteristics and interview responses of Legisla- 
tive Assembly members (MLAs). The social 
background analysis covers the first three as- 
semblies (1952-57, 1957-62, 1962-67), but 
the interviews apparently cover only the third. 

_The general argument of the book is that 

though MLAs differ from the general popula- 
tion in their education, mobility, and caste 
composition (chapter 2), they are “linked” to 
the public order through their general agree- 
ment on basic policy issues (chapter 3), to 
their constituents through ties of birth, lan- 
guage, and constituency contact (chapter 4), 
and to each other through their membership 
in cross-cutting secondary associations, party 
organizations, and legislative factions (chapter 
5). The data supporting these arguments are 
presented in twenty-two tables which show the 
percentage distribution of MLA fesponses 
within the categories of party, caste, rural/ 
town/urban residence, and political generation. 
Among the authors’ findings are (1) that caste 
representation among MLAs has tended over 
time to become more like that of the general 
population; (2) that legislative factions within 
the Congress Party have become less numerous 
and more pluralistic in their regional and caste 
composition; and (3) that earlier recruits to 
political life have tended to be more involved 
in social uplift associations while later ones 
have come more from caste associations or 
government-sponsored panchayat and coopera- 
tive organizations. 

Though the authors wish to explore relation- 
ships, their approach is limited almost entirely 
to the interpretation of frequency distributions. 
Occasionally they discover a relationship, but 
most of their observations feature vague phrases 
like “noticeable proportion” (p. 44) and “rea- 
sonably high level” (p. 52), because of the lack 
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of clear criteria for determining whether a 
specific distribution is indeed high or low. The 
further absence of statistical measures of rela- 
tionship or significance leaves the authors with 
inconclusive statements like “While only 55 per 
cent of Congress legislators spend over half 
their time in their constituencies, 78 per cent 
of opposition MLAs do.” In several of the 
tables, moreover, the number of responses 1s so 
low that percentages are inappropriate. Table 
19, for instance, shows the distribution of 
MLAs who have changed parties. It reveals 
that 7 per cent of those now in Congress and 
5 per cent of those now in Swatantra were 
formerly in Jan Sangh, while 17 per cent of 
those now in Jan Sangh were formerly So- 
cialists. Since the totals for Congress, Swatan- 
tra, and Jan Sangh are respectively 15, 21, and 
6 persons, however, these impressively diverse 
percentages, we discover, represent only one 
MLA each (p. 43). 

The greatest shortcoming of this work is 
the authors’ failure to utilize their data as 
effectively as they might have. They show, for 
instance, that 69 per cent of the MLAs were 
born in their present constituencies (Table 12) 
and that 59 per cent list local dialects as mother 
tongue (Tables 12 and 13). They then argue 
that “This pattern of close social linkage be- 
tween the MLA and the mass society is paral- 
leled by the way the legislator spends his politi- 
cal time,” and show that “67 per cent spent 
over half their time within their constituencies” 
(p. 33). The implied relationship between so- 
cial affinity and constituency contact, however, 
is left untested. Many additional questions re- 
lating constituency linkages, attitudes, organi- 
zational ties and patterns of political recruit- 
ment remain unexplored, despite the book’s 
title and declared intent. 

Such criticisms should not detract from this 
work’s contribution: its application of a sizable 
amount of integrative theory to elite interview 
data and its identification of several interesting 
questions which more demanding analysis might 
seek to answer. 

WILLIAM L. RICHTER 
Kansas State University 


Victor Emanuel, Cavour, and the Risorgimento. 
By Denis Mack Smith. (London, New York, 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1971. 
Pp. 381. $22.50.) 

In the eyes of a political scientist concerned 
with the problems of today’s Italy, this book by 
historian D. Mack Smith (the renowned spe- 
cialist in Italian modern and contemporary 
history) performs a valuable service. It shows 
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poignantly how weak was the basis of repre- 
sentative government set up in Italy when the 
country was freed from foreign rule and uni- 
fied in the last century. Indirectly, it helps to 
explain certain unfortunate developments of 
subsequent Italian history as well as the deep 
roots even of some of its present troubles. 

The book’s fifteen chapters (some of which 
reproduce essays already published elsewhere) 
deal with the contributions to the shaping of 
the new state made by the two most powerful 
Italian political leaders of the period. The au- 
thor chooses a number of controversial epi- 
sodes and historical problems involving the 
king and Cavour and looks at them in the 
light of the documentation now available. But 
he is also able, through this analysis of scat- 
tered episodes and problems, to give an indirect 
idea of almost all the features of the new po- 
litical organism that emerged from the Risorgi- 
mento and of its shortcomings. 

He points out, for instance, how dangerously 
incomplete was the checking of the powers of 
the Crown within the frame of the liberal con- 
stitution adopted since 1848. He traces back 
the origin of “transformism” (a method of 
parliamentary government that became a com- 
mon practice still occurring in Italy, instead 
of the more orthodox rule of the alternation 
in power of parties clearly opposed to each 
other) to a political strategy devised and fol- 
lowed by Cavour. He reminds us that the 
“Risorgimento” was a series of civil wars as 
well as of wars to gain independence from 
Austria; that in the struggle the “moderates” 
managed to exploit shrewdly to their ends both 
the enthusiasm of the more idealistic and truly 
patriotic democrats and the exasperated local 
reactions of rural masses oppressed by poverty; 
that they thereby managed to establish a politi- 
cal system generally responsive to the needs of 
the upper middle class but unable to attract 
national consensus and threatened internally by 
deep social cleavages. He is able to show how 
fraught with dangers was the choice made by 
Cavour and his successors to set up a strong, 
bureaucratic central government, instead of 
adopting “regionalism” as the structure of the 
newly established Italian state. 

If one may venture a criticism, the trouble 
with Mack Smith’s interpretation is that at 
times he gives the impression the “Risorgi- 
mento” might have had a more advanced out- 
come than the one it actually had. He is well 
aware, of course, that (as he puts it at page 
35) the remarkable fact “was not that the 
liberal institutions,” introduced in Italy in the 
period, “were left imperfect, but rather that 
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Cavour left them as healthy as he did.” Yet 
he does not seem always to remember this un- 
questionable truth. He tends to evaluate the 
conduct of the men and social groups that 
unified Italy overlooking in part the dramatic 
efforts they had to make in order to conquer, 
within their very selves, many old habits per- 
taining to an old mentality and the terribly 
complicated and unfavorable circumstances 
under which they had to operate. As a result, 
his judgments on the “moderates,” on the king, 
even on Cavour, seem here and there to be 
prompted by an idea of what would have been 
politically desirable in the abstract, rather than 
being the product of a genuine, sympathetic 
historical understanding. 

Having said this, one must add that the 
book remains nevertheless an important con- 
tribution to the shaping of a more realistic 
image of the Italian “Risorgimento.” Italian 
nationalist historians have often drawn a golden 
picture of it, which was basically false and, 
although by now generally out of fashion, 
should be set aside entirely. To this end Mack 
Smith’s book will be of great help. Inasmuch 
as the present cannot be fully understood but 
through the history of the past, it will also be 
a useful tool for every student of contemporary 
Italian politics. 

GIOVANNI BOGNETTI 
University of Pavia, Italy 


The Geography of Modernization in Kenya: 
A Spatial Analysis of Social, Economic, and 
Political Change. By Edward W. Soja. (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1968. 
Pp. xi, 143. $11.00.) 

Areal variations within nations in the process 
of modernization greatly influence politics in 
many societies, particularly those characterized 
as nonindustrial, so many political scientists 
should find this analysis by a geographer of 
spatial patterns of modernization in Kenya use- 
ful. Concepts such as “nodal region” and “den- 
-sity surface” will be helpful for political sci- 
entists wishing to employ spatial rather than 
historical approaches to the study of modern- 
ization. Moreover, for those particularly inter- 
ested in Kenya, this book focuses on variables 
that, along with those associated with person- 
ality, best explain Kenyan politics in the 1960s. 
The development of political parties in Kenya, 
for instance, can be explained to a large extent 
by regional differences in modernization. 

Two of the themes running through Soja’s 
book, the interrelationship among variables as- 
sociated with social mobilization and the sa- 
liency of communications in modernization, are 
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familiar in political science, because of the 
wide circulation within the discipline of the 
works of people such as Karl Deutsch and 
Daniel Lerner. Soja’s third main theme is the 
spread of modernization by spatial diffusion, 
which 1s drawn from the discipline of geogra- 
phy and, in particular, from the work of Peter 
Gould. One of Soja’s contributions to com- 
parative government is that he applies concepts 
like social mobilization to intrastate analysis, in 
this case to a study of Kenya, rather than at 
the international level. 

Data on items ranging from telephone traffic 
to ethnic breakdowns of educational achieve- 
ment were collected from a variety of sources, 
including the 1962 Kenya census, statistics pro- 
vided by various government ministries and 
organs of the East African Community, inter- 
views with district officers, and, for a map of 
Somali insurgency, innovative coding of news- 
papers. The author maintains good control over 
his data, as is not always the case for large 
collections, and one has to go to rather tan- 
gential footnotes to find any errors. The author 
states in one note (p. 67) that the parliamentary 
seats for the Northeastern Region were finally 
filled in February of 1964, whereas Wajir South 
remained vacant until October. The most seri- 
ous problem with the data stems from a factor 
over which the author had no control. The data 
are based on districts as they were drawn be- 
fore independence in 1963. Unfortunately, 
from a scholar’s point of view, district lines 
were modified after independence, thus frustrat- 
ing comparison of Soja’s data with those col- 
lected after the publication of his book, par- 
ticularly those based on the 1969 census. 

Forty-eight figures illustrate well the inter- 
relationship among variables, but Soja also 
identifies patterns in the modernization process 
by applying factor analysis to 32 variables meas- 
ured by district. The particularly high loadings 
for nearly all communications indices seems to 
confirm the saliency of communications in 
modernization. In addition, because of the rela- 
tionship of many aspects of modernization to 
variables on “connectivity to the core area” 
(Nairobi), the author feels that his study 
strongly supports the view of modernization 
as a process of diffusion. However, in a coun- 
try like Kenya with an economy based on agri- 
culture, climate greatly affects settlement pat- 
terns and agricultural potential. Thus, develop- 
ment in contiguous areas is virtually inevitable 
and does not necessarily confirm any general 
link between diffusion and modernization. 

Except for the addition of a somewhat ex- 
traneous tenth chapter on implications for fur- 
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ther research and some refinements in the 
graphics, the book is- identical to the author’s 
1967 dissertation. On the whole, the book is a 
valuable contribution to the study of modern- 
ization and Kenyan politics. The data presented 
are interesting and well used. The illustrations 
are attractively presented and instructive. The 
methods, though applied to a single country, 
are truly comparative. These strengths justify 
the increased accessibility of this work that its 
liberation from the microfilm collection makes 
possible, 
Jay E. HAKES 

Louisiana State University, New Orleans 


Decentralization and Self-Government in Rus- 
sia, 1830-1870. By S. Frederick Starr. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. Pp. xiii, 386. $15.00.) 


Professor Starr’s splendid book studies a 
poorly understood, much neglected, and yet 
vital aspect of Russian institutional history in 
the 19th century; local government. Both Rus- 
sian and Western historians have focused their 
attention on events in the capital and slighted 
the local scene, in spite of the marvelous pic- 
tures given of it by the great Russian writers. 
Mr. Starr goes a long way in righting the per- 
spective. To this end he has gone through a 
vast amount of new archival and long-neglected 
printed documentation, using to excellent ad- 
vantage the voluminous files of various govern- 
ment commitees as well as private papers of 
leading statesmen and publicists. He thus gives 
depth and density, as well as an intensely hu- 
man quality, to a story that heretofore has been 
told.only superficially and schematically. 

Mr. Starr starts his discussion of the prepara- 
tion and enactment of reforms in the domain of 
local administration with a detailed picture of 
the local scene during the reign of Nicholas I. 
He substantiates with figures and official reports 
the dismal state of provincial government that 
we learned to infer from the masterpieces of 
Gogol, Saltykov-Shchedrin, and Turgenev. The 
original conclusion he reaches is that the main 
reason for the maladministration of the Russian 
provinces was the fact that they were under- 
governed, with many needed services and func- 
tions completely ignored by St. Petersburg. The 
defeat suffered in the Crimean War pointed to 
the need to “modernize” the economy as well 
as the army and administration and provided 
the stimulus for reform. In a refreshingly novel 
chapter (II) Mr. Starr describes the discussions 
concerning local administration, deconcentra- 
tion, federalism, and self-government in the 
1850s. He singles out the intellectual influence 
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of Tocqueville’s L'Ancien régime et la révolu- 
tion and the idealized picture of English cir- 
cumstances held by the Russian elite on the 
basis of French political tracts and contempo- 
rary press reports, and he also stresses the ex- 
perience gained by provincial society in organ- 
izing the militia and other auxiliary services 
during the Crimean War. 

With the factual and intellectual background 
clearly sketched in, Mr. Starr gives a detailed, 
sophisticated analysis of the meandering path 
toward the reform of local administration 
which culminated in the zemstvo legislation of 
1864. The story develops like a fugue, the two 
main themes in contrapuntal tension: decon- 
centration of administration within the bureau- 
cratic framework and drive for self-government 
or devolution of authority from the bureau- 
cracy to “society.” Mr. Starr’s account is con- 
cise and clear, but all the nuances and con- 
tradictions are analyzed with a sharp eye for 
and understanding of the period and the main 
actors’ positions. The volume closes with a 
rapid survey of the subsequent evolution of 
the zemstvo reform and a convincing explana- 
tion of the dynamics of its modest success and 
eventual “perversion.” Here again Mr. Start’s 
strength lies in his understanding of the his- 
torical antecedants and the traditional patterns 
of thought and behavior that caused the zem- 
stvo institutions to produce a split, rather than 
reconciliation, between society and the state. 

It is not the least of Mr. Starr’s merits that 
he treats an essentially political problem in 
terms of politics. We learn of the frequently 
contradictory interests, perceptions, and motiva- 
tions that determined courses of action, and we 
get to understand the hesitations of those who 
were in power as well as of the leaders of 
“public opinion.” As a genuine historian, Mr. 
Starr tries to understand, analyze, and explain 
the actions of the contemporaries in terms of 
what they knew and of the options they per- 
ceived. As a result, without his giving us bio- 
graphic details or psychological speculation, - 
the main participants emerge as live persons 
(e.g. Count S. S. Lanskoi, the “hero” of the 
first stage of reform), and we catch a glimpse 
of the human dimension of the problem. How 
much fuller and more convincing this picture 
is compared to the fashionable schemata of 
socio-economic dynamics and hypothetical pro- 
jections of group consciousness and “objective 
class interests” derived from abstract notions 
resting on hindsight! 

The publishers have served Mr. Starr well, 
producing a book with most attractive and 
legible type and page format. Unfortunately, 
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they have not been very meticulous in cor- 
recting typographical and spelling errors in the 
footnotes and foreign words. Four minor mis- 
takes might be noted: the “Marshal Weilopol- 
ski” mentioned on p. 257 was, of course, Mar- 
quis Alexander Wielopolski; the assailant of 
Alexander II in 1866 was Karakozov (not 
Karakazov); Nicholas Turgenev was already 
abroad when the Decembrist revolt occurred 
in 1825 (pp. 266-67 note); the governor of 
St. Petersburg cited on p. 299 was A. A. Suvo- 
rov, Count Rymnikskii (not Suvorov-Rumyn- 
skii). Minor quibbles in a first rate and ex- 
tremely intelligent volume! 
Marc RAEFF 

Columbia University 


Directory of Selected Scientific Institutions in 
Mainland China. Prepared by Surveys and Re- 
search Corporation. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institution Publication Series id 1970. 
Pp. 469. $19.50.) 


This volume attempts to present the organiza- 
tion of Research and Development in the Peo- 
ples Republic of China in the period prior to 
the Cultural Revolution. It contains informa- 
tion about 490 selected scientific institutions 
concerned with the physical, biological, medi- 
cal, and agricultural sciences. These data in- 
clude the name, location, year established, type 
of facilities, nature of work, major activities, 
publications, and brief biographical sketches of 
the known directors. The introduction provides 
an evaluation of the management of the science 
and technology sector; the role of the academies 
of science and of government; the purpose of 
the science information system and a tabula- 
tion of the discipline concentration and geo- 
graphic location of all the institutes described. 

Although the directory is dated, it does pre- 
sent a fairly comprehensive view of the de- 
velopment of science and technology in China. 
It is also useful to China watchers who can 
quickly refer to its pages to discover changes 
in the scientific establishment in the post-1966 
period. The introductory material is, however, 
laborious rather than illuminating. The organ- 
ization of the book is, when not obvious, seem- 
ingly arbitrary. Other drawbacks arise from the 
lack of information necessary to make the com- 
pilation uniform, a problem beyond the au- 
thors’ control. Despite these pitfalls, the direc- 
tory does remain a volume of great usefulness 
to specialists. 

SUSAN BETH RIFKIN 
University of Sussex, England 
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Labor and Society in Tsarist Russia: The Fac- 
tory Workers of St. Petersburg, 1855-1870. 
By Reginald E. Zelnik. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1971. Pp. 450. 
$15.00.) 


In recent years a spate of books has appeared 
on what used to be called “the lower orders,” 
groups largely ignored in traditional histories 
except as a faceless mob which appeared peri- 
odically to mess things up (1789, 1830, 1848, 
etc.) then to withdraw and leave the manage- 
ment of history in charge of its betters. All the 
works of this kind with which I am familiar 
share a romantic view of the working man, 
whether peasant or industrial laborer. He is 
virtuous because he suffers, and he suffers all 
the time: historically his condition deteriorates 
continually, and no matter how bad one day, 
the next it is worse yet. He has no feelings, 
either elevated or base, no loyalties to the es- 
tablished order: resentment occasionally ex- 
ploding into violence is his only response to 
life, and the task of the historian is to take 
periodic readings of the temperature of his hos- 
tility. I may add that this “noble savage” view 
of the working man bears little relationship 
to psychosociological studies of the laborer such 
as the eye-opening L’ouvrier d'aujourd'hui by 
A. Andrieux and J. Lignon or to economic 
analyses of the progress of real wages. 

Professor Zelnik’s work is in this tradition. 
It is an extremely thorough study of the minus- 
cule industrial working class of St. Petersburg 
(a mere 18,000 strong in 1861) at the point 
in time when government and society in Rus- 
sia first became conscious that they had a 
“labor problem” on their hands. The dearth 
of material on the daily life, mentality, and 
aspirations of the workers forces the author to 
concentrate on government commissions and 
the various circles of public opinion. The fac- 
tual evidence is analyzed with exemplary 
thoroughness and caution. The author stops in 
1870 when the strike of spinners at the Nevskii 
factory seemed to presage the end of an era 
characterized by “weakness of spirit of protest” 
and the beginning of an age of industrial agita- 
tion. The present volume is to be followed by 
a sequel devoted to the second half of the 
reign of Alexander H. 

The methodology adopted by the author is 
old-fashioned. The basic assumptions are those 
formulated by Russian Social Democrats at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and so is the 
terminology. The emancipation of serfs in 
1861, for example, is depicted as an event 
which only superficially altered their condi- 
tion, “replacing the, former bondage of the 
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peasants to their landlords with an almost 
equally restrictive, legally binding, and virtually 
inescapable attachment to the village commune” 
(p. 203): ie, we had no “osvobozhdenie 
kresť ian” (liberation of serfs) but only a ‘krest- 
‘ianskaia reforma” (peasant reform). We en- 
counter on the pages of the book “utopian 
socialists,” “populists,” “class conflict,” “revo- 
Tutionary democrats,” and all the other familiar 
friends of orthodox Marxist historiography. 
And November 1917 always looms in the back- 
ground as the dénouement of the' drama. 

In Professor Zelnik’s approach I was most 
troubled by his tacit assumption that Russian in- 
dustry, like its Western counterpart, was essen- 
tially an urban phenomenon. In fact, most Rus- 
sian industrial establishments in the period with 
which Mr. Zelnik deals were located in rural 
areas and drew their labor directly from the vil- 
lage. The history of the Russian labor movement 
ig perhaps as much a chapter in the history of 
the muzhik as in that of the “proletariat.” Had 
the author taken this fact into account, he would 
have had an easier time explaining the mind 
and psyche of the Russian industrial worker be- 
cause he could have drawn on the excellent bel- 
letristic and sociological literature on the rural 
population. 

The most valuable parts of the book are 
those devoted to the intellectuel aspects of the 
subject, namely, the initial reactions to prob- 
lems created by industrialization of a society 
accustomed to regard them as irrelevant to Rus- 
sia. To my knowledge there is no study that 
tells this story more fully or better. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the ideas on mutual aid of 


one F. E. Terner which seem to have exercised’ 


much influence on worker circles of the 1880s 
and 1890s. In other words, the value of the 
book lies in its contribution to intellectual 
rather than to social history. 

RICHARD PIPES 
Harvard University 


The Political Elite of Iran. By Marvin Zonis. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1971. Pp. 389. $12.50.) 

That His Imperial Majesty stands at the epi- 
center of Iranian political life few question. 
More in doubt are assertions about who shares 
the Shah’s extensive powers and what accounts 
for the regime’s relative stability. Controversy 
also extends to the legitimate modes of political 


‘inquiry. Pet theories of causation are common- 


place. Observers frequently contrive elaborate 
competing, usually conspiratorial explanations 
to fit virtually every political event. Even astute 
commentators are sometimes seduced by the 
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self-serving logic of the regime’s detractors and 
its apologists, Professor Marvin Zonis’s study 
of the Iranian political elite refrains from sim- 
plistic theories and familiar polemics. The book 
admittedly carries its own analytic bias, namely, 
that the values and attitudes of elite actors 
offer the most valid means to understand con- 
temporary Iranian politics. But Professor Zonis 
has few disciplinary blinders. He draws intelli- 
gently on historical examples and literary 
sources to suggest a dominant elite political cul- 
tute. He exhibits sensitivity to power relations 
and acknowledges the significance of informal 
networks in reinforcing and transmitting elite 
values. He is a discerning student of political 
strategies and their supporting resources. Ulti- 
mately, however, it is Zonis’s skills as a social 
scientist and the empirical evidence he offers on 
the composition and orientations of the political 
elite that determine his contribution to the 
scholarship on Iran. 

Borrowing liberally from personality, and 
attitude theory for his concepts and instruments, 
Zonis identifies four major elite character orien- 
tations—political cynicism, personal mistrust, 
manifest insecurity and interpersonal exploita- 
tion. Zonis thereby departs from most political 
elite studies in his reliance on structured inter- 
views for data. To select his respondents the 
author employed an expert panel whose attribu- 
tions of power narrowed the elite to 307 people, 
of whom 167 were finally interviewed. The 
decision to reject an issue or decision approach 
as a guide to the politically influential can be 
appreciated by anyone who has observed the 
normal masking of responsibility in the Iranian 
hierarchy. At the same time, the reader is left 
somewhat uneasy with Zonis’s failure to ex- 
plain how a reputational method manages to 
overcome many of the same problems of per- 
ception and information. The findings them- 
selves are necessarily qualified by the Shah’s 
prohibition against the interviewing of active 
military personnel. Yet Zonis’s careful and self- 
conscious procedures, his independent analysis 
of nonrespondents, and the very opulence of 
his data relax most doubts about design. Indeed, 
the author shows praiseworthy skills in pene- 
trating surface attitudes and opinions within 
this ordinarily guarded population. 

A central theme pervading the book is that 
“the longer and more thoroughly a member of 
the elite participates in the Iranian political 
system, the more he manifests personal attitudes 
of insecurity, cynicism and mistrust” (p. 15). 
Ample support for this proposition comes from 
associations found between these three charac- 
ter orientations and elite career backgrounds 
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and attitudes. Still, Zonis’s findings are not al- 
ways consistent, nor are all his explanations 
similarly compelling. For example, the data 
reveal that the level of cynicism fails to rise as 
anticipated with the study’s measures of par- 
ticipation and general exposure to the political 
scene. The author’s explanation argues that his 
respondents include the as yet less active but 
highly cynical “new men” (most well educated 
but of more modest social origins) along with 
more active but less cynical older elite types. 
By this reasoning, then, cynicism séems more 
likely to be a generational or social phenom- 
enon than it does an experiential outcome of 
immersion in the political system. Also, it may 
strike some as odd that personal exploitation, 
the fourth orientation identified, is not related 


to the larger character syndrome and correlates - 


with a different set of social background factors. 
In fact, the description of an elite element posi- 
tively oriented toward personal exploitation is 
anticipated from other studies. Most recently, 
James Bill in The Politics of Iran: Groups, 
Classes and Modernization distinguishes at 
length hetween the system’s manipulators and 
its more newly recruited technocrats. But armed 
with interview data on communication linkages, 
Zonis is able to show that “politicos” are usually 
isolates in the major networks of political influ- 
ence. 

Readers inclined to more traditional analysis 
will find provocative the book’s early chapters 
dealing with the Shah’s methods of elite and 
counter-elite control. In all probability, Zonis’s 
observations on recruitment to the elite offer the 
most illuminating descriptions of the coopera- 
tive technique found anywhere in the develop- 
ing nations’ literature. By themselves, these 
chapters furnish a highly readable introduction 
to the major personalities and events in recent 
Iranian history. Unfortunately, the text too often 
reflects the fact that the bulk of the author’s re- 
search was undertaken in 1963 and 1964, At 
least several statistical tables warranted updat- 
ing for a volume written for the 1970s. The 
post-1965 economic boom has not been over- 
looked, but the author treats too lightly its im- 
plications for urban classes less subject to finan- 
cial insecurity. Moreover, he fails to recognize 
the role of the government’s Iran Novin party 
in the processes of elite recruitment and pop- 
ular supervision. And no mention is made of 
the still counterfeit but potentially instrumental 
elective local and provincial councils created in 
the late 1960s. 

Zonis turns in a final chapter to an intriguing 
question. Why has this largely cynical, mis- 
trusting, and insecure political elite not sub- 
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verted the complex political system? His con- 
clusion that the Iranian elite has chosen to cope 
with the svstem rather than to challenge it 
fundamentally is perhaps self-evident. Never- 
theless, the author’s analysis greatly sharpens 
our understanding of this remarkable modus 
vivendi between the Shah and his elite. In what 
Zonis. calls the “flight from responsibility,” 
much of the elite is seen as reaping economic 
benefits in exchange for their sacrifice of prin- 
ciple and loss of community. The cost to the 
nation in terms of human resources and intel- 
lectual growth is staggering. But the resulting 
bureaucratic personalization, conservatism, and 
inefficiency assure the Shah’s indispensability 
and his continued grip over decision processes. 
Zonis argues persuasively that the very success 
of the Shah’s policies have slowed Iran’s trans- 
formation to a modern state. The same elite 
orientations that bring regime stability have also 
effectively precluded realization of many of the 
Shah’s most ambitious devélopmental goals. 
MARVIN G, WEINBAUM 

University of Hlinois 


Cuba 1933, Prologue to Revolution. By Luis E. 
Aguilar (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. Pp. x, 256. $9.50.) 


it is probably no mere coincidence that some 
of the best books on today’s Cuba have been 
written by historians, As brilliantly demon- 
strated by Hugh Thomas, Fidel’s revolution has 
been “the culmination of three generations of 
revolutionary activity.” Luis Aguilar, a Cuban 
exile and during its first year, a sympathizer of 
the revolution, has written a well-documented 
and perceptive book on the 1933 revolutionary 
episode which adds depth and perspective to 
our understanding of Castroism and Cuba’s 
obsession with freedom. l 

After a brief summary of the first years of 
independence which transformed the Cuban re- 
public into “a political instrument for the pro- 
tection of many foreign economic interests and 
some national ones which had allied themselves 
with the conquerors,” Professor Aguilar an- 
alyzes Machado’s rise to power in the 1920’s 
and the way his dictatorship confirmed the tra- 
ditional axiom of Cuban politics before Castro 
——to rule was to obey, “to harken to the de- 
mands of the socio-economic complex which 
actually controlled the republic” (p. 29). The 
author then describes the main currents which 
swept Cuba from the ’twenties on and the vari- 
ous social forces which were to lead the fight 
against the dictatorship and American domina- 
tion: the intellectuals, the University, labor, and 
the fledgling Communist party. In the following 
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chapters, he gives an original and vivid account 
of the main episodes of the 1933 revolution, 
Sumner Weiles’s mediation and constant 
meddling in Cuba’s political life, Machado’s 
downfall, the failure of the provisional de 
Cespedes government, the sergeants’ coup and 
the takeover by a “strange triumvirate” Grau 
‘San Martin, Batista, and the true power behind 
the revolutionary government, Antonio Gui- 
teras. 

The chief reasons for the final defeat of this 
revolutionary regime are clearly stated: the in- 
trigues of U.S. ambassador Sumner Welles and 
his encouragements to Batista. Welles’s hostility 
towards the Cuban government was partly per- 
sonal—had he not constantly misrepresented 
the situation in Cuba, Roosevelt would perhaps 
have recognized Grau San Martin—but also de- 
rived from deeper motives: Grau’s government 
(which, according to the American ambassador 
could not last more than a few days, stayed in 
power for more than-four months, carried out 
the most radical and profound process of trans- 
formation in the history of the republic” [p. 
167]) abolished the Platt amendment and be- 
gan a program of land distribution. No wonder 
that U.S. ambassador, Jefferson Caffery, shared 
the contempt of his predecessor in Havana for 
this government of “ignorant masses.” 

Professor Aguilar, however, is too good an 
historian to rely on a simplified explanation of 
the failure of the 1933 revolution. Welles’s 
meddling succeeded largely because of the de- 
pression which aggravated the island’s economic 
dependence on the U.S. and because of the 
endemic Cuban political instability: not only 
did the revolutionary government lack the help 
of a party to organize political support on its 
behalf, but revolutionary forces—the Student 
Directory, Guiteras’ Joven Cuba, the ABC Rad- 
ical, the Communist Party—were fighting 
among themselves. Aguilar’s analysis is particu- 
larly enlightening in that respect. 
` The last chapter of his book, to me at least, 
seems the weakest part of this sympathetic and 
intelligent account of a crucial episode in 
Cuban history. After explaining at length why 
and how the 1933 revolution was finally de- 
feated, the author tells us that Cuba emerged 
from these four months of revolutionary rule 
deeply and radically transformed. Then he won- 
ders why “after such remarkable progress 
brought about by a revolutionary process, a 
nation considered prosperous by Latin Ameri- 
can standards ... was to enter, after a few 
years, into the terrible throes of a socialist rev- 
olution” (p. 238). The answer lies perhaps in 
two contradictory aspects of the 1933 episode. 
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As Professor Aguilar saw very well, the revolu- 
tion reawakened the forces of nationalism and 
reform which were to rally around Fidel Castro 
# quarter century later. But was Cuban society 
really deeply and radically transformed? The 
1933 revolution provided. an opening to new ele- 
ments in Cuban political life, students, profes- 
sionals; lower-ranking army officers, but this 
process was later corrupted and closed off en- 
tirely after Batista’s coup in 1952. Further, as 
noticed by Bryce Wood in The Making of the 
Good Neighbor Policy, the postrevolutionary 
agreements of 1934 left untouched the pre-1930 
economic and social structure in Cuba as well 
as the domination of the Cuban economy by 
foreign interests. 
>. MANUELA SEMIDEI 

Fondation Nationale des 

Sciences Politiques, Paris 


Nuclear Proliferation: Prospects for Control. 
Edited by Bennett Boskey and Mason Will- 
rich. (New York: The Dunellen Company, 
1970. Pp. 191. $7.50) ` 
It is difficult to be optimistic about the pos- 

sibility of preventing nuclear proliferation. The 
intractability of many conflicts among non- 
nuclear states, the increasing amount of fission- 
able material which is becoming available to 
potential nuclear powers, the fact that it is now 
probably possible to develop nuclear weapons 
without going through a detectable test pro- 
gram, and the continued status and prestige as- 
sociated with nuclear power——these and other 
reasons hardly suggest that proliferation can 
be prevented for very long. 

Does it make very much difference? To those 
who believe that the process of diffusion can 
be successfully “managed’-—in the same way 
that the international system managed to adapt 
to innovations like gunpowder, the dread- 
nought, and the airplane—the answer is no, In 
a similar fashion, advocates of neo-isolationism 
for the United States believe that the dangers 
of proliferation are overrated; after all, even if 
proliferation does occur, there is no reason to 
presume that the United States need be impli- 
cated in whatever nuclear conflicts ensue. Thus 
the arguments that proliferation cannot be 
stopped and that it is unlikely to lead to Ameri- 
can involvement in a nuclear conflict join to 
lessen official and public concern with what 
may be the preeminent issue of the next two 
decades. 

The authors who have contributed to Nuclear 
Proliferation: Prospects for Control do not 
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share these views. Although writing in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the negotiation of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), they remain 
very aware of both the dangers of proliferation 
and the weaknesses of the treaty itself. They 
could be described most accurately as mildly 
optimistic, in the sense that they believe the 
treaty has bought us a little time to work out a 
more thorough and profound approach to the 
political, economic, and psychological problems 
that might make taking up the nuclear option 
look increasingly attractive. 

None of the essays breaks new intellectual 
ground in the proliferation debate. Neverthe- 
less, they are all useful, for they summarize and 
analyze a great deal of material in a clear and 
persuasive style that should make the book par- 
ticularly useful for the non-specialist. For ex- 
ample, George Rathgens’s comments on the 
possibilities of stabilizing the strategic balance 
in the context of the interaction between ABM’s 
and MIRV’s. His essay provides an excellent 
framework for anyone interested in understand- 
ing the background to the current SALT nego- 
tiations. George Bunn’s essay analyzes some de- 
velopments which might undermine the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty itself: e.g., the dissolution 
of NATO, a continued strategic arms race be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, 
the acquisition of nuclear weapons by certain 
“threshold” states like India or Israel, and the 
actual use of nuclear weapons against a non- 
nuclear state. 

The middle section of the book is concerned 
with the relationship between peaceful uses of 
nuclear power and the possibility of diverting 
enough fissionable material to acquire secretly a 
weapons capability. Obviously, a civilian pro- 
gram cannot help but make more fissionable 
material generally available, and thus enhance 
the possibility that one constraint against pro- 
liferation will gradually disappear. Moreover, 
no safeguard system can prevent substantial di- 
version by any state so inclined: the most that 
a safeguard system can do, as John Gorham 
Palfrey notes, is improve the likelihood that 
diversion will be detected. Within this context, 
Herbert Scoville provides a somewhat optimistic 
analysis of the safeguards built into the NPT. 
Victor Gilinsky, in an essay which may be quite 
useful to the non-expert, illustrates the technol- 
ogy of civilian reactors and the ways in which 
they might be used to shorten the time necessary 
to acquire nuclear weapons. And David Brooks 
and Henry R. Myers discuss the economic util- 
ity of the peaceful atom for such programs as 
the extraction of gas from difficult rock forma- 
tions and oil from shale, and the feasibility of 
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large earth-moving projects like canals and har- 
bors. While they point out the many intangibles 
involved in such analyses, one of their more 
interesting conclusions is that none of the peace- 
ful uses look economically interesting unless 
the costs of developing fissionable material can 
be charged off to a pre-existing weapons pro- 
gram. 

The last section of the book contains essays 
by Joseph Coffey and Richard Falk. Coffey 
discusses some of the ways in which non- 
nuclear states could be assured of support 
against a nuclear threat. He thus discusses alli- 
ance commitments, guarantees, troop deploy- 
ments by nuclear powers within a non-nuclear 
state’s borders, and the dissemination of nuclear 
weapons to non-nuclear states, with a sophisti- 
cated awareness of the limits of each option. 
Falk discusses the renunciation of first use of 
nuclear weapons, an interesting idea which has ` 
been around for some time, but which has al- 
ways been rejected by the United States because 
of our presumed need to assure our European 
allies that we will come to their aid——by using 
nuclear weapons—in the event of a Soviet at- 
tack in Europe. It will probably take a more 
profound detente, as well as a major reorienta- 
tion in strategic dogma, before this suggestion 
receives the attention it deserves. 

Perhaps the major deficiency in this collec- 
tion is its failure to examine the political inter- 
actions that might affect the decision to go into 
nuclear weaponry. Often the arguments are too 
abstract and too far removed from the political 
process itself. In a way, the strategic level of 
analysis may have been taken about as far as 
it can usefully go; what we now need are de- 
tailed analyses of, for example, the ways in 
which the nuclear issue might interact with the 
domestic and security concerns of Japan or 
India. The one essay in this book which re- 
sponds to this criticism is Lawrence Schein- 
man’s analysis of the political bargaining be- 
tween the members of Euratom, and between 
Euratom as an institution and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. This is a useful and 
interesting analysis of the mix between different 
levels and kinds of politics, and clearly shows 
how a presumably technical issue concerning 
safeguards cuts across distinctions between do- 
mestic and foreign policy, “high” and “low” 
politics, and tangible and symbolic interests. 
Scheinman’s essay, in my opinion, is not only 
the most stimulating in the book but also points 
in the direction that future analysis of the pro- 
liferation problem ought to go. 

ROBERT L. ROTHSTEIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Future of Law in a Malticultoral World. 
By Adda B. Bozeman. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1971. Pp. xvii, 229. $6.50, 
cloth; $2.45, paper.) 

To read Adda Bruemmer Bozeman’s insight- 
ful treatise on the future of Western concepts 
of international and constitutional law in a 
world in which non-Western peoples are assert- 
ing themselves is to contend with doubts about 
Western assumptions and values. Somewhere 
across the oceans on the nether side of the Iron 
and Bamboo curtains, there is a “free world” 
being defended by scientists and technicians, 
generals and management experts. Yet, as Kip- 
ling seems to have foreseen, East has remained 
Bast throughout the relatively short period of 
Western imperialism. And southern Africa re- 
mains un-French, un-English, and, since inde- 
pendence, un-American. Except in rhetoric, 
non-Western society, politics, logic, and law 
rest on traditions other than the ration- 
alism pioneered by the Greeks. 

Professor Bozeman’s argument that the non- 
Western world cannot be analyzed by Western 
methodologies has been underlined by the 
Pentagon papers. People who knew extremely 
little about Indochina ignored even intelli- 
gence reports to proclaim all sorts of gospel 
about states of mind of rulers arid peoples and 
about the probabilities and appropriate means 
of pacification and democratization. They 
proved that they knew as much about Tonki- 
nese, Cochin-chinese, and Cambodians as they 
did about American blacks, however unfortu- 
nate the reality of the analogy. Dichotomizing 
the world into democracy and communism 
(including neiwtralist coalitions) and America 
into black and white only conceals complexity. 
Hence, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. (A Thousand 
Days, p. 351) tells us, Kennedy ignored de 
Gaulle’s warning that the states of Southeast 
Asia were “fictitious” nations and not good ter- 
rain for Western politics. 

As Professor Bozeman demonstrates, neither 
the idea of the territorial state, distinguishable 
from the personalities who govern it, nor that 
of the nation, based upon a loyalty transcend- 
ing village, self-sufficient city, tribe, clan, caste, 
or corporation, are indigenous to non-Western 
cultures, analyses to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Nor have Occidental concepts been 
so deeply emplanted as to oust traditional prin- 
ciples of social organization and social con- 
flict. 

Peoples for whom the Western idea of the 
state is not the basic principle of political or- 
ganization obviously cannot conceive of a world 
composed of such entities, let alone their ter- 
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ritorial integrity. In the absence of Western 
concepts of contracts and their obligations, a 
law of treaties and its normative cornerstone 
of good faith are unlikely guides for the con- 
duct of foreign relations. When the individual 
is not conceived as a citizen in the Western 
sense of being a carrier of rights and duties, it 
may be doubted that diplomatic appeals cast 
in the language of human rights have the same 
meanings as they carry in the language of 
Western constitutional law, which transformed 
into the Euro-American phenomenon of inter- 
national law, has only a limited intercultural 
validity, 

On the basis of the information that Pro- 
fessor Bozeman has collected on the thought 
patterns of the Islamic Middle East, Africa 
south of the Sahara, India and Indianized Asia, 
and China, two possible conclusions emerge. 
Either law in its Western sense has no future, 
or the Western authorities did not stay in their 
colonies long enough to lay foundations for 
legal thinking similar to those that Rome estab- 
lished in Western Europe. Both conclusions are 
disturbing. The latter, not one of Professor 
Bozeman’s expressed conclusions, suggests the 
ironic possibility that Pentagon hawks may be 
Tight to view force as the best defense of 
American values. For Professor Bozeman’'s 
demonstration of the merger of Leninism and 
Sun Tzu’s doctrines in the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung, together with her presentation of 
Hindu and Arab thought on war as.a condi- 
tion superior to peace and the state as an 
organization for waging war, offers no hope for 
the survival of Western ideas through peaceful 
processes of agreement, adaptation, and sociali- 
zation. 

Professor Bozeman’s forecast of the future of 
law comes close to a view that law, as de- 
veloped in the West, has no future. For if, as 
she says, a “taking culture” borrows traits from 
a “giving culture” and reinterprets them in 
terms of its own system of thought, then the 
more that the Orient and Africa borrow from 
Occidental legal and political thought, the 
greater the undermining of Western concepts. 
Moreover, since Western egos maintain the 
universalism of their concepts by adapting 
meanings to accommodate non-Western diver- 
gencies, what remains to be defended? If one 
compares the thought of Cicero or Ulpian with 
that of Cassiodorus in the 6th century, after 
the barbarian invasions, or considers the im- 
pact of China on Buddhism, the probabilities 
are appalling. 

What is extremely challenging about Pro- 
fessor Bozeman’s study is that so much of 
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what she describes as non-Western principles 
seems to characterize American society, which, 
as she points out, has tried to extend its ideal- 
ized national model of a polity transcending 
history and culture to the global organizational 
- level. She writes of loyalties to caste and other 
subnational groups. Professor Bozeman cites 
Middle Eastern techniques of cunning, simula- 
tion, ruse, and the “secret society” as the or- 
ganizational model for political activism, and 
these seem to be techniques not only for a 
Vietnam War but also for city governments, 
university administrations, and corporate man- 
agement. References to the nonterritorial millet 
of the Ottoman Empire, in which the religious 
head of the community exercised civil func- 
tions, suggest the new, boundary-transcendent, 
secular millet known as the international cor- 
poration. China’s use of the panca-sila to dis- 
tort the value-language of Buddhism at India’s 
expense brings to mind the value-professing 
behavior of politicians in public life, labor 
unions, consulting agencies, and academia. 
One wonders whether an analysis of behavior 
might reveal more similarities between Orient 
and Occident than does analysis of philoso- 
phies. Professor Bozeman’s work will, I hope, 
stimulate more types of studies of substratal 
cultural forces than she may have sought. At 
the least, she has shown us that the ritualistic 
reiteration of Western liberal principles will not 
create one world. But she advises much more, 
namely, the recognition of non-Western sys- 
tems for what they are, a respect for diversity, 


and a focus on the cultural and psychological . 


properties of each controversy so that different 
approaches to the control of conflict might 
have a chance, given. time, to produce yet un- 
discovered types of meaningful consensus. 

WESLEY L. GOULD 
Wayne State University 


The Dissolution of Power: A Sociology of In- 
ternational Relations and Politics. By Silviu 
Brucan. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1971. 
Pp. 388. $10.00.) 


In this book Silviu Brucan, the Romanian 
social scientist and former diplomat, synthe- 
sizes an independent Marxist approach with 
recent empirical, theoretical concepts from 
Western political science in an attempt to 
evaluate international relations and politics 
from a sociological viewpoint. He is concerned 
with the evolution of societies into nations, na- 
tions into supranational groupings, and these 
into an eventual single-world community. The 
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book has two major analytical objectives: (1) 
an examination of the contemporary interna- 
tional system, with particular focus on the 
nature and role of the nation, and (2) an 
evaluation of the variables conditioning a move- 
ment toward supranational integration, which 
is defined as “the transfer of decision-making 
power from the nation to a larger entity” 
(p. 234), 

In the Preface and Chapter 1, Brucan pre- 
sents a cogent overview of his subsequent 
analysis, From Chapter 2 through Chapter 7 
the author, building upon the idea that politics 
is “the struggle to change or maintain in- 
equalities” (p. 113) argues that “just as social 
inequality is at the origin of politics in so- 
ciety, so national inequality is at the origin 
of politics in the world arena” (p. 105). Al- 
though he believes the nation is ultimately to 
be absorbed in supranational groupings, at the 
present time it remains the primary actor in the 
international system, which is undergoing a 
period of national resurgence. 

Brucan is very critical of contemporary 
Marxists who have ignored the importance of 
the nation and nationalism, particularly as 
these are found in the Communist world. These 
individuals fail to comprehend the relationship 
between the “class-ideological” variables and 
the “national-strategic”’ variables. The author 
sees the current national resurgence as being 
based on a greater desire for national equality 
and a rejection of superpower hegemony. (As 
a Romanian, Brucan knows whereof he 
speaks.) 

In analyzing the nation, the author devotes 
much attention to developing a. theory of 
foreign policy, because foreign policy analysis 
“cannot go further without a theoretical frame- 
work” (p. 202}. Brucan’s framework, which 
owes much to the work of James Rosenau, 
states that foreign policy is shaped by: natural- 
material variables (technology, natural environ- 
ment and population), societal variables 
(classes and nations, with their ideological con- 
sciousness), contingency variables (economic, 
political or military crises), governmental ma- 
chinery variables, and leadership variables. 

The author, perhaps reflecting Marxist in- 
fluences, has a bias against the leadership or 
idiosyncratic factor as ever being of primary 
importance in shaping foreign policy and 
asserts that the technological-scientific factor is 
predominant in its influence, although it works 
through classes and nations. The influence of 
personality can never exceed “the sphere of 
autonomy prescribed by” the political system 
(p. 226), and the system itself, in its foreign 
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policy, responds more and more to “techno- 
logical-interdependence pressure” which “in its 
one-directional sweep and onrush stubbornly 
drives things toward integration. . . This is 
an objective trend that will ultimately prove 
overpowering” (p. 32). 

It is disconcerting to find such sweeping 
determinism in an otherwise penetrating analy- 
sis of the linkages between the internal and 
external orders, It is also surprising because 
Brucan himself criticizes other Marxists for 
applying economic determinism to the study of 
international politics (pp. 69-70). Brucan later 
backs away somewhat from such deterministic 
assertions. 

From Chapter 8 through 10 there is an ex- 
amination of the process of supranational inte- 
gration. Selectively drawing from the work of 
Deutsch, Etzioni, and Haas, as well as from 
his own concepts, Brucan argues that integra- 
tion can take place only among national units 
which themselves are integrated, are relatively 
equal in economic developmeni, and have a 
homogeneity of class structure. In these con- 
ditions, the interdependence deriving from the 
scientific-technological revolution will make the 
nation-state increasingly anachronistic so that 
“power and its modern embodiment, the state, 
will perish as a result of their own develop- 
ment” (pp. 301-302) and supranational group- 
ings will voluntarily emerge. 

Brucan says that integration “can be achieved 
only in parallel with the equalization of na- 
tions” (p. 362). But in a significant shift, we 
now find that the technological-interdependence 
pressure is not as one-directional as previously 
asserted. The author admits that disparities be- 
tween nations, deriving from technology, are 
actually growing and that “equality cannot be 
reached by letting things take their course” 
(p. 363). He advocates that the developed na- 
tions bring the developing nations into the 
technological era, that ‘this is what we actual- 
ly mean by equalization” (p. 363). It is a 
' strange concept of equalization and a far cry 
from the author’s earlier determinism. The in- 
evitability of integration remains dubious. 

Although not without certain conceptual 
problems, this is an important book, particu- 
larly for those interested in the role of the 
nation. Brucan is one of the few East Euro- 
pean Marxists who has familiarized himself 
with non-Marxist empirical political theory. 
The result is an honest and often provocative 
attempt to analyze behavior in the interna- 
tional system. 

ROBERT L. FARLOW 
Muskingum College 
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Strategic Power and National Security. By Jo- 
seph I. Coffey. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1971. Pp. 214. $9.50.) 


Through the twists and turns of the nuclear 
arms race during the 1950s and most of the 
1960s, the United States retained a large 
margin of strategic superiority over the Soviet 
Union. By the time the Nixon Administration 
had begun, however, the USSR’s missile build- 
up threatened to challenge the U.S. position, 
and a great nuclear policy debate was under- 
way. Written in the midst of this environment, 
Professor Coffey’s study attempts to refute 
those who claim that a continuation of U.S. 
strategic superiority is essential for the preser- 
vation of American security and the security 
of its allies. The author’s informed and inter- 
esting investigation addresses a broad range of 
questions including the requirements for nu- 
clear deterrence, the role of strategic power in 
U.S.-Soviet relations, and the effect of the 
strategic balance on crises situations. 

Underlying Coffey’s analysis is the premise 
that the U.S. and the Soviet Union each have 
strategic forces capable of destroying the other 
and that “both countries have the technical 
skills, the industrial bases, and the economic 
resources needed to maintain this capability, 
despite anything the other can do” (p. 39). 
Given this condition, the central point of the 
study can be simply stated: It is imperative 
that the U.S. maintain effective strategic re- 
taliatory capabilities, but “deterrence does not 
necessarily depend on the ability to inflict high 
levels of damage on an opponent nor on en- 
suring an advantageous outcome to a nuclear 
exchange” (p. 101). Strategic power is only — 
one among many factors influencing a nation 
to initiate military actions or to follow an ag- 
gressive foreign policy. Citing past confron- 
tations and Soviet as well as Chinese behavior 
patterns, the author demonstrates that the dy- 
namics of deterrence and crisis management 
depend upon a host of variables including 
threat perceptions, interests at stake, conven- 
tional military force balances, and domestic 
political constraints. 

For these reasons, Coffey concludes that it 
is unnecessary as well as futile for the United 


` States to seek numerical strategic advantage, at- 


tempt to build large damage-limiting capabili- 
ties, or insist on the capacity to inflict greater 
damage on the Soviet Union than the Soviet 
Union can inflict upon the United States. Going 
one step further, the author argues that there is 
no need for the U.S. to be concerned over the 
loss of numerical superiority vis-4-vis the Soviet 
Union or to question whether deterrence will 
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operate against China, even though America 
cannot defend itself from attacks by small 
numbers of Chinese nuclear-armed missiles. 
Both our principal adversaries, Coffey contends, 
have behaved cautiously in the past and will 
not be prone to take risks to test the United 
States as long as we maintain even a minimal 
retaliatory capacity. Furthermore, changes in 
the U.S.-Soviet strategic force balance will have 
little effect on the viability of America’s al- 
liance commitments or the credibility of the 
U.S. nuclear guarantee; these questions, the 
author claims, are far more influenced by per- 
ceptions of our will and overall relations with 
our allies. 

In a chapter dealing with strategic arms con- 
trol, the study covers an important set of issues 
Starting with the purposes of strategic arms 
limitations, moving on to the various types of 
limitations which could be developed, and con- 
cluding with what has turned out to be accu- 
rate estimates of the probable outcome of the 
first-phase SALT negotiations. In a line of 
argumentation strangely inconsistent with ad- 
vocacy of arms control, however, Coffey pro- 
poses that the U.S. revamp its defense policy 
for NATO by restructuring its forces to “favor 
concepts for the quick (if limited) employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons against large-scale 
assaults, rather than those calling for pro- 
tracted conventional operations” (p. 117). This 
recommendation rests upon the understandable 
desire to reduce the level of U.S. conventional 
forces and lower defense spending, taking into 
account the new situation of detente in Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, rejection of “flexible re- 
sponse” with conventional forces in favor of a 
tactical nuclear weapons doctrine could in- 
crease the risk of nuclear war and would seem 
to be incompatible with stable deterrence on 
the strafegic level. 

On balance, Coffey’s analyses may succeed 
in persuading most readers that U.S. strategic 
nuclear forces “do not necessarily have to be 
larger and more powerful than those of an 
opponent in order to deter him from starting 
a war or risking a confrontation” (p. 169). By 
the time this book was published, however, the 
Soviet Union had already equaled the United 
States in nuclear power, and the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had proclaimed sufficiency as the 
new U.S. strategy. One year later, the Moscow 
SALT accords formally codified a situation of 
overall U.S.-Soviet strategic equality based on 
mutual deterrence. Accordingly, American pol- 
icy makers no longer face the relatively simple 
question of whether to reject superiority, but 
the more difficult issue of how to manage our 
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strategic posture within the framework of 
SALT and a broad nuclear parity relationship. 

Many defense planners and strategic experts 
share Coffey’s view that deterrence involves 
political as well as military dimensions and 
agree with the goal of nuclear stability. In the 
view of these analysts, however, U.S. strategic 
capabilities must be shaped by criteria which 
extend beyond minimum deterrence. Indeed, a 
credible case can be made that a truly “suffi- 
cient” U.S, strategic force posture should be 
designed conservatively, to guard against mis- 
perceptions or miscalculations which could 
lead to a breakdown in deterrence, and should 
not appear to be markedly inferior to Soviet 
forces, for that might reduce the political credi- 
bility of our deterrent or weaken our bargain- 
ing position. 

Questions of nuclear strategy are admittedly 
complex, but the issues can’ and must be 
grasped by anyone making a modest effort at 
education. Strategic Power and National Se- 
curity is a work which can contribute to this 
educational process. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that the tools presented in this 
study can be applied in many ways, that 
analyses of political-military problems have no 
simple or single answers, and that each reader 
should form his own judgments regarding the 
broad direction and specific decisions which 
should guide America’s strategic nuclear poli- 
cies in the decade ahead. 

JEROME H. KAHAN 
Brookings Institution 


Patterns of International Cooperation in the 
Caribbean, 1942-1969. By Herbert Corkran, 
Ir. (Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. 285. $8.50.) 


The recent surprising upset of the conserva- 
tive party by the return to power of the 
Popular Democratic Party on the island of 
Puerto Rico has brought this book back into 
attention. One hopes it will be studied by the 
new generation of Populares who are now in 
government so that they may avoid a repetition 
of the brashness and the resulting mistakes of 
the 1964-1968 period, and, of course, reverse 
the anti-Caribbean policy of the pro-statehood 
administration of 1968-1972. 

The often vague patterns of international co- 
Operation in the Caribbean which Herbert 
Corkran, Jr. studies have sometimes been su- 
perimposed on the region by outside powers in 
pursuit of their own interests and sometimes 
have been nationalistic and competitive rather 
than cooperative. Four related agencies, each 
evolving into its successor, are analyzed: the 
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Anglo-American Commission, the Caribbean 
Commission, the Caribbean Organization, and, 
last and certainly least impressive in concep- 
tion and performance, the Corporacion de 
Desarrollo Económico del Carite (CODECA). 

In each case the author describes the or- 
ganization’s structure and purpose and then 
evaluates its performance within the region and 
the degree of international cooperation it has 
helped achieve. Two chapters (8 and 12) deal 
with the internal political development of the 
communities in the Caribbean which moved 
during this period from the status of colonies 
with no political rights or power to either full 
independence or autonomous states. The text of 
the book is enhanced by an appendix reproduc- 
ing for the specialist in international affairs 
eight of the international agreements which es- 
tablished the Caribbean agencies. 

The author offers a straightforward account, 
taken from official reports, of the creation and 
activities of these organizations. Although 
Corkran interviewed several of the leading par- 
ticipants in the key posts, for the most part 
their observations are cautious and noncom- 
mittal. Such diplomatic reserve contrasts mark- 
edly with the flamboyant projections launched 
on paper by the director of the last agency 
under study, projections which, Corkran rightly 
observes, were never carried out. Except for a 
few comments concerning the separation of 
Dr. Eric Williams from the Caribbean Com- 
mission, the author does not give us much in- 
sight into the behind-the-scenes planning for 
the creation of these admittedly unique experi- 
ments in international cooperation. But, even 
the formal story is important, and another 
writer may one day delve into private and per- 
sonal documents for the more complete history. 

Corkran’s facts and insight are weakest in 
the two chapters on political developments in 
the Caribbean communities. For example, he 
has erred in his several references to the Jones 
Act as the legislation which granted to Puerto 
Rico the right to elect its own governor. This 
was the Crawford-Butler Act of 1947 and not 
the “Jones Act of 1947” (p. 68). Concerning 
the political climate in the French West Indies 
the author has misjudged the sentiment for 
autonomy. At this writing in the post-de Gaulle 
period and with the Messmer plan for slight 
concessions to the autonomist point of view, it 
is easy to see this trend toward an acceptance 
of autonomy, but there were some of us who 
saw this coming seven or eight years ago. 
These are minor points, however, and do not 
detract from the importance of the book, ex- 
cept that one should keep in mind that the 
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author too often was willing to accept at face 
value the information he was given. Particu- 
larly in the field of international affairs and 
foreign diplomacy, this could be a fatal weak- 
ness. 

In November, 1972, upon returning from an 
international conference in Jamaica which had 
been convened to discuss the problems of pol- 
lution in the Caribbean Sea, I found myself in 
the company of Clovis Beauregard who has 
been one of the key leaders in the Caribbean 
Commission and the only secretary general 
of the Caribbean Organization. As we both re- 
turned to our islands, he to Martinique and I 
to Puerto Rico, our conversation related to the ` 
current need for some regional international 
organization to curb the destruction of the 


Caribbean Sea and its resources to the demise — 


of the Caribbean Organization. I had been 
strongly critical of the Organization and im- 
patient with its lack of results and Beauregard 
had suffered under the constant surveillance of 
the French foreign office and had been sub- 
jected to the criticism of West Indian and 
Puerto Rican leaders. In retrospect we came 
to agree that all of us should have exercised 
even more patience with that highly defective 
and weak international agency because as 
events are beginning to show, the problems 
which brought about the termination of the 
Caribbean Organization have diminished, and 
such an agency today could provide the basic 
machinery to deal more effectively with current 
problems ‘such as sea rights, pollution, and the 
devastating effect of tourism. Thus many les- 
sons can be learned from the reading of Her- 
bert Corkran’s study of the attempts at inter- 
national cooperation in the Caribbean; and it 
is hoped that the next generation of Caribbean 
leaders will ponder the past and thus plan 
more adequately for the future, so that interna- 
tional cooperation will become more effective 
in the Caribbean. 

THOMAS MATHEWS 
University of Puerto Rico 


Crazy States: A Counterconventional Strategic 
Problem. By Yehezkel Dror. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Heath Lexington Books, 1971. Pp. 
xvi, 118. $7.50.) 


Professor Dror tells us in his preface that, 
as an Israeli, he is particularly sensitive to the 
emergence of ‘“multi-actors” who engage in un- 
conventional, “seemingly . irrational” interna- 
tional behavior. He calls upon us to share his 
concern, and his volume here is a brief “think 
piece” delineating the problem for us. Interna- 
tional craziness, as Dror defines it, is an attri- 
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. bute composed of five analytically separable 


elements: unreasonableness in goal aspirations, 
propensity for high risk-taking, acceptance of 
unconventional and often ritualistic political 
styles, and possibly noninstrumental attitudes 
toward means-end relationships. The possible 
permutations of craziness that could be formed 
by mixing varying magnitudes of these elements 
is infinite, so Dror instead sifts out plausible 
prototypical crazy states for consideration, 
ranging from “somewhat. crazy” moulti-actors 
(e.g., a revanchist Mexico, embarked on an ac- 
celerated nuclear program) to “crazy nonin- 
strumental martyr” multi-actors (e.g., Pales- 
tinian extremist groups). It is not argued that 
craziness is a new problem in international 
politics. European and Asian varieties were 
encountered in World War II. But in Dror’s 
view, craziness is a matter of increasing gravity 
for two reasons—because one of the conditions 
which appears to promote it, rapid social trans- 
formation, .is 80 pervasive in the contemporary 
world, and:-because the spread of weapons and 
their technology, especially nuclear technology, 
raises to alarming levels the potential damage 
that crazy, multi-actors may bring about. 
What are we to do about crazinéss? Obvi- 
ously if we are to undertake preventive meas- 


ures, we must Jearn more about the causes of. 


craziness, and presently we know little enough 
about them. Yet even with such knowledge, 
Dror cautions, the problem may prove intract- 
able, since by definition crazy multi-actors will 
behave bizarrely and will present us with the 
formidable task of trying to anticipate and 
prepare for the unexpected. Dror suggests, 
however, that there are “preferable counter- 
craziness strategies” open to us. He provides 
a quick, though somewhat general, listing of 
some sixteen “substrategies,” ranging from the 
attenuation of conditions producing craziness (if 
only we knew what they were) and the forma- 
tion of alliances to counterbalance crazy multi- 
actors (being careful of course not to arm 
those who may themselves become crazy later), 
up to, in the extreme, capitulation (“after all 
other substrategies fail, and if it does not involve 
giving up values which one holds more dearly 
than survival itself” [p. 87]). 

` Having proffered his list, Dror nonetheless 
tells us he holds little hope that these strategies 
will be adopted, for craziness demands uncon- 
ventional countermeasures, and normal nations 
—out of policy conservatism, preference for 
low risk-taking, and domestic political as well 
as moral inhibitions—are disinclined to adopt 
the unconventional. The point can be put 
more strongly. Crazy multi-actors, and especially 
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noninstrumental ones, cannot be dissuaded by 
methods of defense and deterrence designed for 
“normal” adversaries, so they will have to be 
dealt with by extraordinary means, including 
major interference in and manipulation of 
their internal affairs, exemplary attacks against 
crazy populations, or political assassination of 
crazy leaders. And normal nations just don’t 
have the stomach for such methods. Moreover, 
Dror presumes “a Pax Americana-Sovietica as 
a main condition of preferable countercraziness 
strategies” (p. 90), and this condominium 
would be dependent upon an identity of in- 
terests and perceptions that neither has arisen 
yet nor is likely to be tolerated by other na- 
tions if it should arise. 

As the frequency of craziness and its conse- 
quent damage gain in magnitude, policymakers 
conceivably may learn through hard experi- 
ence that normal nations will pay for their 
policy inertia and inhibitions at a very high 
price (as scenarios of catalytic war caution us). 
But Dror is pessimistic about even this pros- 
pect: “The characteristics of policy-making in 
nearly all contemporary societies include so 
many barriers that the probability that prefer- 
able countercraziness strategies will be adopted 
is nearly zero” (p. 93). On that downbeat note, 
Dror closes his essay admonishing us again that 
“crazy states constitute a subject deserving close 
attention. . . . They should be recognized as a 
potential main danger to humanity and to each 
and every international multi-actor” (p. 101). 

Dror is rightly pessimistic about the chances 
of his “preferable countercraziness strategies” 
being adopted,- though perhaps not for the 
reasons he appears to regard as most important. 
A full twenty per cent of Crazy States is de- 
voted to cataloguing “fallacies” in “most con- 
temporary strategic studies” (the reader hungers 
for more specific citations)—-fallacies which 
Dror suggests have produced a conceptual 
blindness toward the problem of international 
craziness. However, it is not our inability to 
see the problem which inhibits policy changes 
of the sort recommended, for as Dror’s own 
bibliography attests, the best analysts in the 
field have recognized the problem of crazy 
behavior and taken it seriously for some time. 
Nor is it simple policy inertia or moral disin- 
clination which impedes adoption of Dror’s ad- 
vice, for nations have a demonstrated aptitude 
for reformulating policies and normative con- 
straints in response to forces which seriously 
disrupt the international system. 

Instead, nations are unlikely to take up 
Dror’s “preferable strategies” because it has not 
really been demonstrated that the effects of 
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international craziness are consequential enough 
to warrant overturning the fundamental bases 
of current international politics. Dror acknowl- 
edges that acceptance of his strategies would 
entail major revisions in prevailing notions of 
sovereignty and the equality of nations. Almost 
parenthetically he too observes that “preferable 
countercraziness strategies may interfere with 
_other needs and goals of the multi-actors. Multi- 
actors may therefore prefer to take the risks of 
a crazy state emerging rather‘than give up 
what they regard as their overall interests” 
(p. 95). Moreover, one might even argue that 
in the one contemporary instance where tactics 
resembling Dror’s strategies have been taken 
up, i.€., by Israel, it is far from clear that they 
have been productive of greater security. The 
possibility that his countercraziness strategies 
might aggravate rather than attenuate craziness 
is a paradox not thoroughly considered by 
Dror, nor 1s the corrosive effect that adoption 
of his strategies might have on the relation- 
ships among “normal” states. 

One.must grant to Dror that there are cir- 
cumstances in which the consequences of crazi- 
ness could be great indeed, Nations might see 
their interests differently if a major power be- 
came crazy, or if nuclear weapons should in 
fact become easily accessible to minor actors. 
Stil, it is hard to see how present strategic 
planning could go much further that it already 
does toward meeting the first eventuality with- 


out becoming more provocative in the process.. 


The second eventuality is a sobering prospect, 
and Professor Dror’s “preferable countercrazi- 
nessness strategies” call our attention to the 
kind of world we may come to live in if we 
do not take steps now to avoid it. 

DoNALD L. HAFNER- 
Boston College 


The United States and China, 3rd ed. By John 
King Fairbank. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1971. Pp. 500. $9.95.) 
This is the third edition, completely revised 


and enlarged, of a famous bock, which since | 


the first edition appeared twenty-five years ago, 
has stood out like a beacon in the murky field 
of contemporary Chinese studies. Today the 
field is clearer; and so Professor Fairbank’s 
guidance is all the more illuminating. Ranging 
over the whole compass of Chinese studies— 
historical, geographic, social and political—this 
book concentrates in the second half on the 
revolutionary period, It concludes with an ap- 
preciation of the Chinese scene in 1970, when 
“Peking, at odds with the U.S.S.R., was willing 
to talk to Washington” (p. 416). The far- 
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reaching ‘consequences of this change of line, 
the visit of President Nixon and the subsequent 
detente and virtually mutual diplomatic recog- 
nition, had not yet become the determinate 
facts in the current scene. The book is full of 
the clear insights of its distinguished author. 
The reasons that capitalism did not develop in 
a society which was technologically advanced 
in the pre-modern sense (pp. 36—41), have 
rarely been explained with such convincing 
clarity, and so neatly linked with the “non- 
development of science” (p. 66). The differ- 
ence between Chinese humanism and the classi- 
cal Western tradition is examined (pp. 118- 
120); and on a very different subject, the sig- 
nificance and differences between the Ming 
maritime expeditions of the early 15th century 
and those of the Portuguese in the latter part 
of the same century show that the Chinese, 
although able to carry out very long sea 
voyages with large numbers of ships, “lacked 
any incentive to reach Europe round Africa 
. . . the Chinese simply lacked the expansive 
urge which the Europeans had . . .” (p. 130). 
The history of 15th-century Asia would have 
conformed closely to the fears of contemporary 
domino theorists if the Chinese had had that 
urge. 

In the second half of the book, the problems 
of the modern age prevail. The analysis of 
American policy toward China, from the “in- 
herited China policy” (p. 283 ff.) to “the fall 
of China in America” (p: 315) is dispas- 
sionate, profound, and (for a non-American 
reviewer, at least) most illuminating: “Behind 
our lack of a conspiratorial apparatus lay the 
more general lack of any philosophy or method 


-for forced-draft economic development and 


political collectivism” (p. 311). Professor Fair- 
bank very justly feels that American inability 
to provide such a model is not something 
which the American people should regret. 

“To the outside world (the Chinese Revolu- 
tion] has been the least known event of modern 
times,” says Fairbank (p. 324). Very true:. not 
only the least known, but an event about which 
very few people wished to become informed. 
They will have less excuse since the publication 
of this book; for in the last four chapters 
Professor Fairbank has distilled the detailed 
research of many scholars, from all countries, 
into a clear and logical story of how the revo- 
lution developed, the motives and forces which 
moved it, and the “Perspectives on China and 
Ourselves” (p. 401) which can be deduced from 
this analysis. Written before the fall of Lin 
Piao—an event which no one seems to have 
expected—the story ends with the Ninth Party . 
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Congress of April 1969, which established the 
Army and its personnel in a very strong politi- 
cal predominance. Some things have changed 
since then; and perhaps the most conspicuous 
and interesting has been the rehabilitation of 
some of the leading figures cast down during 
the Cultural Revolution; Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the 
erstwhile Secretary of the Communist Party, 
and Liao Cheng-chih, former Head of the 
Overseas Chinese Commission. Many lesser 
figures, clinging to the hairs of the dragon, 
have risen from obscurity with these men. In 
1970 no one could doubt that the judgment 
that “In effect the Cultural Revolution trans- 
ferred power to the military leaders” (p. 399) 
was valid. But once again one cannot be sure 
where power has lodged: is it with Chou En-lai 
and the civil service, or with a reviving Com- 
munist Party; Mao Tse-tung still lives in good 
health, but does he still inspire the latest 
moves, or is he less active? We do not know. 

In the last chapter Professor Fairbank as- 
sesses the relations which now subsist and may 
be expected to develop between the new China 
and the West, taking into account many in- 
herited fears and prejudices on both sides. “The 
first step toward a realistic perspective is surely 
to recognize that it was the West that invaded 
China, not China the West .. .” (p. 402). It 
is indeed the first step, but one which few 
Western political leaders have hitherto seemed 
capable of taking. Repudiating his own judg- 
ment of 1948, undoubtedly widely accepted 
then, that China would be reorganized “under 
the dominant influence of either the U.S.S.R. 
or the U.S.A.” (p. 411), he now sees China 
as having gone her own way, put into her own 
orbit by the mass of her momentum. Like 
others who have studied Chinese history, Pro- 
fessor Fairbank does not see China, once 
more strong, following the path of expansion 
and aggression which those other reviving 
powers, Germany and Japan, so fatally pursued 
in the past. “The Chinese tradition of self- 
sufficiency and the virtue of self-reliance have 
made a comeback under the Communists” (p. 
416), and Maoist thinking is still in this tra- 
dition. The internal problems, which are out- 
lined and examined in these chapters, are great; 
there is no other government in the world, nor 
has there ever been one, which had the re- 
sponsibility for governing 800 million people. 
This problem will not reach a stable and un- 
changing solution in our time, or perhaps for 
many decades to comè; it is quite enough for 
the Chinese to cope with without planning 
chimerical schemes to add millions more, most 
of whom, Indonesians or Indians, Malays or 
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others, would be alien to the Chinese mode of 
thought and way of life. “I conclude,” says 
Fairbank (p. 418) “that America can expect 
from the Chinese roughly the degree and kind 
of response that we provoke. We, not they, 
have been the most expansive power of recent 
times.” 
C. P. FITZGERALD 
Australian National University, Canberra 
(emeritus) 


The International Law of Civil War. Edited by 
Richard A. Falk. (Baltimore, Md.: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1971. Pp. 
xix, 452, $15.00.) 


“The conclusion that ‘policy, not law, deter- 
mines the actions of states with regard to inter- 
vention in civil wars’ may come uncomfortably 
close to describing the present. (It may be 
more accurate to say that law plays an unde- 
termined but probably a very subordinate role 
in the establishment of policy with regard to 
intervention in civil wars)” (p. 428, citing an 
article of the late Wolfgang Friedmann). 
These words, which appear on the last page of 
the text of this volume in the chapter en- 
titled “Summary and Interpretation,” written by 
Edward Brown Firmage, correctly sum up one 
of the results of the case studies, written by 
different contributors, of six civil wars, ranging 
from the American Civil War in the nineteenth 
century to the fighting in Vietnam. These 
studies form the bulk of this volume published 
under the auspices of the American Society of 
International Law. They are preceded by a . 
penetrating analysis of the whole problem in 
the “Introduction,” written by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Falk, whose views on the 
part played by legal considerations in deter- 
mining national policies with respect to inter- 
vention in the affairs of other states, including 
civil wars, are somewhat, but not much, more 
optimistic than those of Firmage. 

The legal aspects of the policies of states 
with respect to civil wars in other states are 
not, however, the sole focus of the case studies. 
The case studies also deal with the extent to 
which the laws of war, particularly those of 
humanitarian nature, are applied or are ap- 
plicable in civil wars, and with the role of inter- 
national organizations. 

The first case study, that of the American 
Civil War by the late Quincy Wright (pp. 30- 
109), is probably the best short account and 
analysis of the international law problems in- 
volved in that classic case which raised most 
of the issues (except that of the role of inter- 
national organizations) that reappeared in sub- 
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sequent civil conflicts. This war was notable , 


for the creation or strengthening of many 
norms and precedents frequently, though not 
always successfully, invoked on later occasions. 

The classic pattern of recognition of belliger- 
ency of the two parties in conflict and non- 
intervention by other states was not followed 
in the other cases examined in the volume. 
‘Nonintervention,” though solemnly agreed 
upon by the major European powers, proved 
to be a mockery during the Spanish Civil War 
of 1936~1939, in which, furthermore, bellig- 
erency was not recognized despite the magni- 
tude and duration of the conflict. As Ann Van 
W. Thomas and A. J. Thomas, Jr., point out 
in their case study (pp. 111—178), massive aid 
to the Franco insurgents extended by Italy and 
Germany despite the nonintervention pact de- 
cided the outcome of the struggle. International 
institutions failed to play an effective role. Nor 
were the laws of war much respected, although 
to a minor extent they appear to have alleviated 
the fate of some individuals and protected 
some art treasures. In this conflict, unlike 
others covered in the volume, diplomatic asy- 
lum, usually considered a peculiarly Latin 
American institution, was widely practiced. 
This generally excellent study is somewhat 
marred by the authors’ rather doctrinaire in- 
sistence that “the established government is 
entitled to partial treatment from third powers” 
(p. 143 cf. p. 145) and that failure to recog- 
nize belligerency was a violation of interna- 
tional law (p. 176). On both points, the law 
remains controversial, as indicated elsewhere 
in the volume. 

The late Arnold Fraleigh’s study of the 
Algerian struggle for independence (pp. 179- 
243) shows once again that decisions to inter- 
_ Vene or not were made by states on political 
rather than legal grounds, although the gov- 
ernments which gave various kinds of aid to 
the insurgents, including recognition before the 
conflict was over, appealed in justification to 
the principles of self-determination and the 
right of self-defense against colonial oppres- 
sion. Their position encountered support in the 
United Nations and was practically vindicated 
by the insurgents’ ultimate success. This con- 
flict, consequently, served significantly to pro- 
mote the widespread acceptance of these prin- 
ciples, though still controversial, as positive 
legal norms. As Fraleigh rightly points out, 
however, there is “little political support for 
noncolonial wars of political separation,” such 
as those of Katangans and Biafrans (p. 184). 
This observation confirms the selective nature 
of applicability of the right of self-determina- 
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tion in contemporary international law. France, 
on the other hand, resorted to the questionable , 
practice of seizing or diverting on the high ` 
seas foreign merchant vessels suspected of car- 
rying supplies to the insurgents, although it 
refused to recognize insurgents as belligerents. 
In a generally adequate description of this prac- 
tice, Fraleigh fails to mention the special se- 
curity zone declared by France in the waters 
off Algeria, and the interference by the French 
in February 1961 with a Soviet air transport. 
carrying high Soviet officials to Morocco over 
the high seas of the Mediterranean. The hu- 
manitarian laws of war, though not recognized 


to be fully applicable, did seem to exert some _ | 


influence and to prevent or alleviate some un- 
necessary cruelties. . 

The postindependence internal war in the 
Congo, studied by Donald W. McNemar (pp. 
244-302), was distinguished by the massive 
and probably decisive action of U.N. forces 
almost from the beginning. It is, therefore, not 
fully comparable with the other civil conflicts 
analyzed in the volume. As in the other cases, 
however, the basic decisions of other states with 
respect to intervention in the Congo and the 
role played by the United Nations appear to 
have been primarily determined by political 
motivations, although the form and extent of 
the U.N. intervention were partly affected or 
at least rationalized by legal considerations. 
Largely because of the U.N. presence, the laws 
of war, and particularly humanitarian norms, 
were honored to a greater degree than in most 
other contemporary civil wars. With respect to 
the legal limits on intervention by the or- 
ganized international community in essentially 
internal conflicts, the Congo precedent left 
many difficult questions unanswered. The dis- 
agreements between the major powers reflected 
in the Expenses crisis served to hobble rather 
than encourage further peacekeeping operations. 

.As indicated in a study by Kathryn Boals 
(pp. 303-347), international law seems to have 
been least influential.in the internal war which 
broke out in Yemen in 1962 and in which the 
United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia inter- 
vened on opposite sides. Although, as else- 
where, prisoners derived some benefits from the 
presence of International Red Cross personnel 
and perhaps from the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 (pp. 315-316), this war was marked by 
the use of poison gas in some Egyptian bomb- > 
ing raids against royalist villages. 

The most original and intriguing feature of 
Boals’s study is her advocacy of “the principle 
of modernizing intervention” which would le- 
gitimize foreign intervention based on “a rea- 
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sonable expectation that it would contribute to 
the modernization of the society in which. it 
took place” (p. 344). But who would define 
“modernization,” and how? In a world divided 
by opposing ideologies, national interests, and 
conflicting ideas of what kinds and tempos of 
“modernization,” and what means of accom- 
plishing it, are desirable, this well-meaning sug- 
gestion, appealing as it may be at first glance, 
must be regarded as hopelessly utopian. Indeed, 
if taken seriously, it would merely provide an- 
other rationalization for intervention. 

In contrast, Percy E. Corbett, in his study of 
the Vietnam struggle (pp. 348-404), while 
cautiously (and perhaps still too optimistically) 
hopeful that in the long run collective action 
can replace unilateral intervention (p. 376), 
warns that no “supranational organization 
should attempt to determine the issue of the 
struggle. Its function would be to prevent for- 
eign intervention on either side, to see 
that the laws of war are observed,” and to 
protect foreign interests (p. 403). He reminds 
us of “the most essential principle” reflected 
in the U.N. Charter, i.e., “that no state should 
be free to use force in its international rela- 
tions for self-determined purposes or to impose 
self-defined values” (p. 404). His meticulously 
careful and objective study, covering the years 
before as well as after the beginning of Ameri- 
can military intervention, shows, however, that 
international institutions, including the United 
Nations, played a progressively declining role 


‘in Vietnam. Only the aumanitarian rules of war 


and the International Red Cross can claim 
some credit, however limited, for ameliorating 
the fate of many individuals and reducing un- 
necessary suffering and destruction. The Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision and Con- 
trol set up under the agreement of 1954 also 
played, for too brief a time, a useful role. 
In recapitulation, these case studies confirm 
the already widespread impression that interna- 
tional law is least effective in influencing the 
decisions of states to intervene or not in foreign 
civil wars. Such decisions are always deter- 
mined by political factors. However, despite the 
uncertainties of applicability in internal con- 
flicts of many legal norms designed expressly 
for international wars, international law does 
play a role, to a limited and varying extent, in 
alleviating the sufferings of many individuals 
and occasionally in protecting works of art. 
The current efforts, initiated largely by the In- 


‘ternational Red Cross and some traditionally 


neutral states (especially Sweden), to strengthen 
and broaden this area of international law, 
intimately connected with the concern for hu- 
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man rights, may not be, after all, entirely 
futile. 

Although the case studies assembled in this 
volume do not pretend to make important con- 
tributions to the general theory or methodology 
of political science, they present and analyze 
valuable samples of interaction between law 
and politics in a very sensitive area of inter- 
national relations and thus throw additional 
light on the functions of law, with all their 
limitations and weaknesses. 

OLIVER J. LISSITZYN 
Columbia University 


The Art and Practice of Diplomacy: A Se- 
lected and Annotated Guide. By Robert B. 
Harmon. (Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 
1971. Pp. 355. $10.00.) 

This is a reference guide, of specialized in- 
terest but considerable value to students of 
contemporary diplomacy. Aside from providing 
succinct interpolative statements identifying and 
interrelating bibliographical and documentary 
content, this volume consists largely of three 
types of information: approximately 900 bib- 
liographical entries with brief annotations, a 
glossary of 140 diplomatic terms, and a collec- 
tion of illustrative documents. Citations refer 
primarily to English-language books and mono- 
graphs, although a few journal articles and 
some foreign language items are included. 

' There are seven chapters and a fifty-page 

author-title index, The first four chapters deal 

with the nature and objects of diplomacy, its 
historical evolution, twentieth-century diplo- 
matic methods (embracing personal, popular, 
and conference diplomacy, negotiation, and 
treaty making) and foreign affairs administra- 
tion (which incorporates a comprehensive sec- 
tion on domestic agencies for the conduct of 
foreign relations covering thirty-three coun- 
tries—principally European and Western Hem- 
isphere, but also including China, India, and 

Japan). ` 
Chapter 5 presents a glossary of terms, 

ranging from general international relations 
concepts to precise diplomatic titles and docu- 
mentary designations. Chapter 6 lists nearly 
200 published sources grouped as abstracts, - 
digests, dictionaries, directories, periodicals, 
yearbooks, and the like. The final chapter pro- 
vides a small number of references on diplo- 
matics, a collection of diagrammatic charts, 
and some fifty basic documents illustrating 
diplomatic and consular credentials, interna- 
tional conference procedure, and treaty docu- 
mentation. 

Several bibliographical listings are inclusive 
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while others—such as those on diplomatic his- 
tory, personal and popular diplomacy, anu 
treaty making—are merely illustrative, and the 
menu of diplomatic memoirs is fragmentary. 
Especially for research purposes, this volume 
needs to be supplemented by guides to official 
` sources and the rich reservoir of essay and 
. article literature. Nevertheless, the serious stu- 
dent of diplomacy will find much of value in 
this handy compilation in directing him not 
only to contemporary, but also to much of the 
older, classical literature in the field. 
ELMER PLISCHKE 

University of Maryland 


Troubled Alliance: Turkish-American Prob- 
lems in Historical Perspective, 1945-1971. 
By George S. Harris. (Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1972. Pp. 263. $4.50, 
paper. ) 

Much in the fashion of the London presen- 
tation of Agatha Christie’s “Mousetrap,” the 
Turco-American alliance continues its run well 
beyond everyone’s expectations. But the Lon- 
don play is taut with suspense, with a scenario 
that unambiguously informs the viewer when 
the play is over and it is time to go home. Not 
so the Turco-American alliance. With a script 
that too often includes stale cold war dia- 
logue, the alliance must continually be rewrit- 
ten to prevent its metamorphosis into anachro- 
nistic meaninglessness. 

How this alliance came into being and how 
it has met the myriads of difficulties awaiting 
it at every turn, as well as what the alliance 
is supposed to mean today are the topics ex- 
amined by Dr. George S. Harris in the book 
under review. In this regard he has done his 
job well. He writes with economy. He reasons 
carefully. When called upon to do so, he 
marshals his data well and presents a persua- 
sive argument. His style is even and shorn of 
hyperbolic expression or melodramatic fore- 
bodings. He is at times frustratingly ‘prosaic. 
The alliance “is in transition” (p. 201); it is 
subject to “pressures for further disengage- 
ment” (p. 210); and “it is as much the myth 
as the reality that frays the bonds between 
the United States and Turkey” (p. 210). Armed 
with these conclusions, few will storm the bar- 
ricades. It is the type of study that stirs the 
mind, not the heart. 

Harris opens his study with a review of the 
valliance’s genesis, noting Turkey’s role in “lob- 
bying” the U.S. into the alliance. To be sure 
the unique confluence of foreign policy goals 
made it relatively easy to “lobby” the United 
States into underwriting Turkish military se- 
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curity and, ultimately, her economic develop- 
ment. What is of interest is the subsequent 
political action on the part of both parties to 


get involved in the domestic affairs of the other.’ 


In the case of Turkey this would involve such 
tactics as retaining Thomas Dewey at a cost 
of $100,000 to represent “Turkish interests” in 
securing economic assistance in the early 
1950s. In the case of the United States, our 
presence in Turkey would be ubiquitous and, 
at times, highly disruptive. Here the author 
does a yeoman’s job of chronicling the politi- 
cal, economic, and educational effects of the 


American presence, particularly during the - 


1950-1960 “Menderes Decade.” In a slavish 
attempt to adapt to American military organi- 
zation patterns, the Turks even published trans- 
lations of military manuals calling for regi- 
mental imams, as counterpart to the American 
chaplain system, a practice totally at variance 
with Turkish laicism. 

Each of the several instruments that give 
visibility to the alliance are carefully examined 
by the author in terms of their historical evo- 
lution. NATO, American participation in Bagh- 
dad Pact/CENTO committees, U.S. aid agree- 
ments, the 1959 Bilateral Treaty, the Status 
of Forces Agreement, and the 1969 Defense 
Cooperation Agreement constitute a web of 
formal arrangements that are supplemented by 
a complex array of informal agreements. All 
of this is analyzed, discussed, and then evalu- 
ated in the total alliance picture. The author 
is to be commended for doing this task so 
well. If he is to be faulted, it is only, perhaps, 
for paying inadequate attention to the role 
American politicians, particularly Senators, play 
in setting the parameters within which these 
instruments and arrangements have to operate 
and have to be justified. 

After the alliance reached its plateau in 
1963 (according to the author), the interna- 
tional context, plus rising anti-Americanism in 
Turkey, have generated pressures on the alli- 
ance that have.continually grown more strident, 
even violent. From the so-called “Johnson 
letter” of 1964 warning Turkey to keep her 
hands off Cyprus to contemporary allegations 
of CIA activities within Turkey, radicalism has 
been fed political ammunition with disturbing 
effect. Issues such as the question of dual con- 


trol over nuclear weapons used in Turkey or: 


the use of Turkish air bases as staging areas 
for possible U.S. action in the Arab world pro- 


vide additional fillip to contemporary anti- ' 


Americanism. In the light of a growing Turkish 


detente with Russia one is tempted to ask, . 


Against whom is the alliance directed? 
With this question in mind, I would have 


~) 
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liked to see more fully explored the effect on 
the alliance of America’s switch from a mili- 
tary policy of “massive deterrence” to one of 
“flexible response,” particularly as the Com- 
munist world, itself, moved towards multi- 
polarity. The author only notes the American 
identification of Turkey as an “unsinkable air- 
craft carrier” and hints at the initial value of 
Turkey as a possible point dappui from which 
to attack the Soviet Union and suggests that 
weapons technology altered this perception and 
with it much of the premise upon which the 
alliance is predicated. As it stands the study is 
an informative work of scholarship well worth 
including in courses on international politics 
or area studies. 
RICHARD H. PFAFF 
University of Colorado ‘ 


The New Politics of European Integration. 
Edited by Ghita Ionescu. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1972. Pp. 278. $10.95.) 
The politics of European integration are 

hardly “new”; they have been in the making 


for more than twenty years. This book brings- 


together essays and studies previously pub- 
lished in two issues of Government and Oppo- 
sition (July 1967 and October 1971). The ma- 
terials include historical studies which retain 
their relevance and several evaluative pieces on 
regional political processes that are likely to 
gain in importance as the European Com- 
munity develops its programs in additional eco- 
nomic areas. Whether this contributes anything 
substantially “new” to our understanding of the 
interplay between regional economic policy and 
process and the evolution of a political com- 
munity is a more difficult point to which we 
shall come back. 

Ionescu presents us with thirteen separate 
essays and a rather bland introduction of his 
own. Introductions to edited volumes can and 
should serve a number of useful purposes: 
they should isolate the theme which—supposed- 
ly—unifies the volume, present the historical 
background underlying the volume, summarize 
institutional information readers should have 
before plunging into the discussion, give a 
résumé of important policies or decisions made 
by the agencies whose work is being discussed, 
and even offer a critique of some theories 
which may relate to the subject of the volume. 
Ionescu does none of these things. Hence the 
utility of this volume for classroom use is in 
doubt; nor can it be considered a comprehen- 
sive treatment of specialized themes relating to 
overall European integration since it discusses 
mainly the European Economic Community. 

The thirteen essays cover diverse materials. 
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Altiero Spinelli and Denis de Rougemont offer 
interesting personal reminiscences about the 
role of the World War II European Resistance 
and the postwar European Congresses. Richard 
Mayne’s essay on Jean Monnet alludes to the 
important political convictions and theories of 
the “father of Europe” but concerns itself 
mostly with describing his working style. Eti- 
enne Hirsch, not unnaturally, makes a plea 
for the independence of EEC officials from na- 
tional influences, while Emile Noël and Henri 
Etienne demonstrate in a brilliant study of the 
EEC Permanent Representatives Committee 
how instructed national delegates, under cer- 
tain conditions, can make joint policy. Stephen 
Holt and Michael Wheaton contribute rather 
superficial and dated descriptions of British 
attitudes and policies toward the EEC, while 
Michael Steed questions, carefully and intelli- 
gently, the oft-claimed virtues of direct elec- 
tions for the European Parliament. The Dutch 
parliamentarian H. Vredeling offers a refresh- 
ingly candid account of why major European 
parties are not interested in such elections or 
in the formation of all-European party federa- 
tions, J.-R. Rabier tantalizes us with a poten- 
tially excellent public opinion survey on the 
various dimensions of support for European 
integration; but the analysis is rudimentary 
since nothing more than the percentage distri- 
bution of replies to the question is given, a 
situation since rectified with the publication of 
a much more comprehensive analysis of this 
data. Stanley Henig describes the evolution of 
the EEC’s Mediterranean policy, which he finds 
too preoccupied with questions of trade; he 
advocates the marriage of economic policy with 
political efforts to arrive at a European solu- 
tion to Middle Eastern problems, though he 
manages not to mention such issues as the re- 
lations between Brussels and the Greek colo- 
nels, French military aid to Libya, and policies 
that might be made jointly vis-à-vis the Pales- 
tinian terrorists. Helen S$. Wallace seeks to 
assess the impact of the EEC on national 
policy making—a much neglected area of study 
——but she comes to no very crisp conclusions. 
Terkel Nielsen, on the other hand, contributes 
a very informative case study on the role in 
EEC policy making of the all-European or- 
ganization of agricultural producers, the most 
highly developed regional interest group. 

There is little that can be considered “new” 
in any of this. The relatively recent studies of 
David Coombes, Leon Lindberg and Stuart 
Scheingold, as well as Pierre Gerbet and Daniel 
Pepy, all present much more informative and 
focused analyses of the European Community. 
One might have hoped that the potential nov- 
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elty of regional, as contrasted with the more 
familiar style of national politics, might have 
been examined, particularly in terms of the 
themes of “postindustrialism.” At least, newness 
in the sense of assessing the character of supra- 
national policy making now, as contrasted to 
the hopes of Jean Monnet and Walter Hall- 
stein, could have been expected as a focus for 
the volume. 

Five of the authors do indeed concern them- 
selves with this problem. With respect to parlia- 
mentarians and electoral practices, for instance, 
we can understand better why direct elections 
to the European Parliament, far from providing 
the “European electorate” with a more visible 
method of participation, might result in more 
confusion and more bickering as long as the 
parties in the competition do not view their 
interests in terms of such electoral participa- 
tion. Even the social-democratic groups prefer 
more direct and oligarchic means of asserting 
themselves nationally and regionally; direct 
elections alone would make little difference. 
Vredeling, therefore, recommends a confedera- 
tive scheme for linking the socialist parties 
more closely, The Wallace and Nielsen essays 
give us a sharp contrast of the kind of re- 
gional politics possible when the policy issue 
in question is highly visible and salient (agri- 
culture) as opposed to being elusive and “tech- 
nical” (monetary problems). In the first case 
general participation is hard to avoid for gov- 
ernments and the Commission; in the second, 
high civil servants at home and the Council of 
Ministers in Brussels dominate, more so than 
in the early years of the EEC. Hence students 
of new or old supranational processes must 
come to realize how and why institutionalized 
and routinized decision making by national 
delegates can and cannot work in the solutions 
to regional economic problems. Noël and Eti- 
enne give us much of the answer in their care- 
ful sorting of issues which are dealt with suc- 
cessfully and unsuccessfully by the Permanent 
Representatives Committee. They show why it 
is a serious mistake to interpret the “new” 
politics of European integration simply as a 
reassertion of national interests, yoked to each 


' other in perpetual combat in the EEC Council 


of Ministers. 
ERNST B. Haas 


University of California, Berkeley 


Pacific Estrangement: Japanese and American 
Expansion, 1897—1911. By Akira Iriye. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1972. Pp. ix, 290. $12.00.) 

In his most recent contribution to the study 
of American-East Asian relations, Akira Iriye 
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argues that the roots of Japanese-American 
estrangement can be found in the increased 
contacts between the two peoples as they ex- 
panded at the turn of the century. Increased 
awareness of each other brought not friend- 
ship or mutual respect but rather a sense 
of rivalry and inevitable conflict, felt especial- 
ly by Americans. Japanese and Americans, 
whether they met in San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Manila, Mukden, or Shanghai, were unable to 
conceptualize their relationship except in terms 
of mutual antagonism. 

- Deftly, Professor Iriye analyzes the Japanese 
vision of expansion as the source of the West's 
wealth and power and indicates the admiration 
expressed for the American example of peace- 
ful expansion. He describes the way the surge 
of American imperialism in 1898 undermined 
the anti-imperialist cause in Japan, depriving it 
of its most apparent model. At the same time 
he notes that Japanese expansionism in the 
1890s influenced the course of America’s em- 
pire, most obviously in the decision to annex 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Iriye leaves no doubt that Japan’s preference 
was for peaceful expansion and that the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the islands of the Pacific 
were targets at least as attractive as the con- 
tinent of Asia. Expansion was considered neces- 
sary for Japan to play a role as a great nation 
—and the Japanese had won the right to that 
role by their victory over China. But the Japa- 
nese found the West—-and especially the United 
States—unwilling to allow them to demonstrate 
how progressive a people they had become. 
Emigrating to the United States where their 
intellectuals assumed they would bridge the 
gap between two cultures, between East and 
West, the Japanese found Americans defining 
progress and civilization in racial terms, deny- 
ing the Japanese a civilizing role, insisting that 
the two cultures were incompatible. Having 
saved Hawaii and the Philippines from Japan, 
Americans were not about to concede to the 
Japanese a place in the melting pot, nor was 
cultural pluralism ever highly prized by Ameri- 
cans. 

Driven back by the United States, unable to 
colonize the American West Coast, the Japa- 
nese government reluctantly focused its out- 
ward drive on the Asian continent. There, dur- 
ing the years of Theodore Roosevelt’s presi- 
dency, the United States acquiesced in Japan’s 
dominance of Korea and penetration of Man- 
churia. But in Manchuria, despite victory in the 
war with Russia, Japan did not find a clear 
field. First, the Chinese themselves resisted, and 
then, to Japan’s dismay, the United States 
launched a deliberate campaign to block the 
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development of Japanese interests. The Taft 
administration, driven by its assumptions of 
American liberal exceptionalism, tried to ex- 
pand American economic interests in Man- 
churia, viewing such expansion as the defense 
of China against Japanese imperialism. With- 
out dwelling long on oft-told stories, Iriye ex- 
poses the absurdity of American pretensions 
and establishes the Japanese sense of having 
been treated unjustly. 

Pacific Estrangement is an important book: 
brilliantly conceived, like Iriye’s work in gen- 
eral, researched in a variety of archives and 
languages unequalled by any other student of 
the subject. If there is a flaw, it is in Iriye’s 


acceptance of the idea that Japan had to ex-. 


pand, that great nations must expand. He 
argues that expansion is a pervasive and basic 
phenomenon of the human experience—that it 
will go on. But implicit in his argument is not 
only acceptance of this “law” of history, but 
acceptance of some dubious Japanese aspira- 
tions. Japanese expectations for colonizing the 
West Coast of the United States appear to 
have exceeded the fears of most specialists in 
the “yellow peril.” The idea that Japan would 
send immigrants to the United States as colo- 
nists, as permanent unassimilated sojourners, 
to provide markets and capital for Japan while 
being protected by the Japanese government, 
was absurd. The implication that because they 
were forced to surrender this dream in Amer- 
ica, the Japanese had no alternative but to try 
it in China, colonizing Manchuria, is surely 
questionable. 

Iriye has demonstrated clearly and persua- 
sively the influence the United States had on 
the course of Japanese imperialism, He has 
demonstrated the unreasonableness of the 
American insistence on an open door in Man- 
churia while closing the door to Japanese ex- 
pansion in the United States and its possessions. 
But for all its sophistication, his treatment does 
not solve the problem posed at the time by the 
simplistic Philander Knox, who professed not 
to know “why the Japanese need Manchuria 
any more than does China who owns it now.” 

WARREN I. COHEN 
Michigan State University 


Confrontation With Pakistan. By B. M. Kaul. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble Books, 1972. 
Pp. 338. $11.50.) 

The late Lt. General B. M. Kaul had a 
unique place in the brief military history and 
political life of independent India. Of the group 
of Sandhurst-educated officers who dominated 
the Indian military establishment until recently, 
he was the most politically minded. Kaul’s sud- 
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den fall from power came in the autumn of 
1962, when forces under his personal com- 
mand were routed by the Chinese in one sector 
of the northern frontier, during the short war 
of that year. Beyond. the charges of military 
failure, his critics argued that through political 
maneuvering Kaul achieved both his rank and 
his 1961-62 position as Chief of the General 
Staff, then the second most important Army 
post. He was also accused of being reluctant 
to jeopardize his career by forcing unpleasant 
truths about Indian military capabilities on 
Nehru before the 1962 debacle. 

This is Kaul’s second book, the first having 
been a memoir and defense of his actions. Its 
title is somewhat misleading since only in part 
is it a discussion of Indian military dealings 
with Pakistan. Loosely constructed, the book 
also contains additional material on the Sino- 
Indian conflict, and is mainly concerned with 
presenting Kaul’s views on the many ills affect- 
ing India. Although ostensibly designed to shed 
light on basic political, economic, and societal 
influences on India’s defense capabilities, the 
book is really a general statement of Kaul’s 
outlook on his country. As such I consider it 
valuable, since I feel it provides insights into 
the political and social orientation that the In- 
dian Army’s officer corps is acquiring, as the 
influence of the British period wanes. This im- 
pression is based both on personal experiences, 
and various published writings on the Army. 

Kaul does not favor military rule of any 
kind, although he does recognize that a break- 
down in the civilian political process some day 
is a distinct possibility, and might well lead to 
an Army takeover. He expresses some admira- 
tion for Mrs. Gandhi, and for her father, but 
he despairs of Indian civilian politicians gen- 
erally. Their shortcomings are many, including: 
lack of training for the positions they hold and 
the administrative powers they wield, oversen- 
sitivity to interest-group demands and entice- 
ments, a tendency to seek popular favor and 
votes through image making rather than deeds, 
indecisiveness, lethargy, and corruption. But 
Kaul does not see such traits as confined to 
politicians. They are national character defects, 
to be found within a nation generally lacking in 
initiative, resourcefulness, and self-discipline. 

The correctives Kaul advocates are mainly 


- of the character-building type. For example: 


the schools must endeavor to impart patriotic 
fervor to students; a national militia of ten 
million persons should be raised, one which 
would also serve as a labor corps for public 


projects, and a source of discipline, motiva- 


tion, and pride for the entire country; the vir- 
tues of the soldier should be widely emulated 
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throughout the society, although Indian regi- 
mentation should have a “democratic flavor” 
(p. 329). 

On military subjects, Kaul has some useful 
things to say, but among his remarks are signs 
of personal enmities, and this raises questions 
about his objectivity. Generals Chaudhuri and 
Manekshaw, members of a loose military fac- 
tion opposed to Kaul’s during his years of 
power and influence, are targets of occasional 
invective. Kaul contends that despite the ex- 
pansion, reorganization, and modernization of 
the Indian Army since 1962, uninspired gen- 
eralship remains a serious handicap. His pri- 
mary method of supporting this point is analyz- 
ing India’s performance against Pakistan in the 
1965 war, under General Chaudhuri’s leader- 
ship. It does seem likely that Kaul’s reasoning 
partly reflects antagonism toward old foes who 
later achieved greater success than he. The 
1971 India-Pakistan war, during which Manek- 


shaw was the victorious and widely praised 


commander, apparently contradicts Kaul’s argu- 
ments. That war had not yet occurred when 
Confrontation With Pakistan went to press. 

Two chapters are worth the attention of 
those interested in the 1962 war with China 
and the events leading up to it. Here, Kaul 
responds to allegations made about him in two 
important recently published books on Sino- 
Indian relations between 1947 and 1962. These 
are: India’s China War (1970) by the former 
London Times correspondent Neville Maxwell, 
and The Chinese Betrayal (1971), by India’s 
former intelligence chief, B. N. Mullik. Al- 
though Kaul’s remarks are sometimes mere 
repetitions of arguments made in his earlier 
memoir, and contain little new information, he 
does provide a detailed discussion of impor- 
tant issues. Moreover, since Maxwell and Mul- 
lik were each influenced by perticular biases, 
and cannot be regarded as authors of authori- 
tative works, it is highly likely that some of 
- Kaul’s rebuttals are valid, despite their self- 
serving nature. Judging from mv own research, 
Kaul’s comments on Mullik’s role in the overall 
confrontation with China, and his defense of 
the Army against Mullik’s charges, are par- 
ticularly deserving of respectful consideration. 

STEVEN A. HOFFMANN 

Skidmore College 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1972. Edited 
by George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzen- 
berger. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1972. Pp. vi, 380. $19.50.) 

This is the twenty-sixth edition of a series be- 
gun in 1947 under the general sponsorship of 
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The London Institute of World Affairs. This long 
record of publication and the continuity af- 
forded by the continuous editorial direction of 
Professors Keeton and Schwarzenberger make 
the Year Book of considerable interest and 
utility to professional students of international 
relations. Since its inception, each volume of 
the Year Book has contained a variety of ar- 
ticles on international legal, organizational, eco- 
nomic, and political affairs. The present edi- 
tion is no exception. 

The 1972 edition contains nineteen articles 
on topics as diverse as “U Thant and His 
Critics,” “Sino-Soviet Relations,” “The World 
Council of Churches,” and “Immunities of 
Officials Associated with Permanent United 
Nations Establishments.” Each article is about 
twenty pages in length and in content and 
format is very close to what one may read in 
journals such as Foreign Affairs. To this re- 
viewer’s mind, what the Year Book presents 
is a well-edited journal published once a year, 
bound in hard covers, and therefore costing 
considerably more than a quarterly review. The 
Year Book is thus a “nonbook” that is ex- 
tremely difficult to evaluate in a book review. 
One can, however, offer an evaluation in terms 
of the Year Book’s own stated objectives and 
thus say something about the premise behind 
this continuing enterprise. 

According to the publishers, the Year Book 
contains “research articles covering important 
recent topics in international relations. Care is 
taken to preserve the balance between theo- 
retical and practical approaches and to empha- 
size political, institutional, economic and other 
problems” (jacket cover). According to the 
Managing Editor, C. G. Burnham, “(the spe- 
cific object of an annual publication is to 
make possible analyses in a wider perspective 
and on the basis of more mature reflection than 
may be possible in a quarterly or monthly 
journal. Thus, it is not the object of this Year 
Book to provide instant information on current 
issues of world affairs” (p. 3). The Year Book 
thus aims to publish well-reasoned articles on 
topics in international relations that are recent 
and important, but not “current issues.” The 
individual articles should cover the major as- 
pects of international relations from the per- 
spectives of theory and practice. Finally, they 
are to be “research” articles as opposed to 
what, one does not know, but perhaps as op- 
posed to “journalistic” articles. 

When judged by its own standards, the 
Year Book is a qualified success. Most articles 
do deal with topics of recent interest, such as 
“The Washington Monetary Agreement 
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(1971),” and the authors try to avoid a current 
events or journalistic approach. The range of 
topics covered is quite good, as well. While 
seven articles deal with aspects of international 
law and organization, reflecting perhaps the in- 
terests of Professor Schwarzenberger, and 
three deal with European affairs, the remaining 
nine articles this time deal with Communist bloc 
affairs, arms control and deterrence, Africa, in- 
ternational economics, nongovernmental inter- 
national organizations, and science and tech- 
nology. One must question, however, how well 
reasoned the articles are, how well they mix 
theory and practice, and to what extent they 
are based upon systematic research. 

If the reader of the Year Book considers 
systematic, replicable research techniques and 
theory construction to be the essence of the 
study of international affairs, then he or she 
will find no theory, very little concern with 
policy outcomes, and no use of contemporary 
research techniques and methodologies; there- 
fore, this kind of reader will find the articles 
poorly “reasoned” as well. On the other hand, 
if the reader follows a “classical” approach to 
the study of international relations, as advo- 
cated by Hedley Bull in his “International 
Theory: The Case for a Classical Approach” 
(World Politics, April 1966), then he will find 
the articles well reasoned, insightful, and solid- 
ly researched. That is, the articles almost uni- 
formly combine a close reading of recent 
events and legal materials with “mature refiec- 
tion” on the meaning of these materials for 
trends in international affairs. 

In brief, the articles in this 1972 edition of 
the Year Book are identical in approach and 
method to the articles in the first, 1947, edi- 
tion. This does represent continuity, but one 
wonders if it represents progress, The nineteen 
authors, the majority of whom are British, as 
is Professor Bull, manifest hardly any interest 
in or awareness of the literatures of the be- 
havioral and social sciences. The article on 
“U Thant and His Critics” by Alan James dis- 
cusses the former Secretary General’s “per- 
sonality” as an influence on his performance in 
office without ever mentioning what personality 
traits were associated with his behavioral pat- 
terns. Nor is any reference made in this book 
to the political psychology literature. The ar- 
ticle by Roger Sceats on “The Continuity of 
French Policy” uses selected references to The 
Guardian, The Financial Times, and Le Monde 
as its main sources. The various articles on 
international law and organization are replete 
with references to United Nations documents 
and international treaties, but they give no evi- 
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dence of the authors’ interest in or awareness 
of the sources for the study of international 
law and organization that are discussed by 
Gould and Barkun (International Law and the 
Social Sciences, Princeton, 1970). In sum, this 
Year Book publishes articles that from one 
point of view are terribly traditional and in- 
distinguishable from high-level current history 
and journalism and from another viewpoint are 
well-written and often cogently argued “classi- 
cal” essays. l 

If this is the case, what, then, does the Year 
Book offer to a reader different from what he 
can get from journals such as Foreign Affairs 
and International Affairs (London)? I believe 
there is nothing in the Year Book that cannot 
be found in a number of readily available and 
far cheaper journals. Yearbooks do not have 
to follow the format and concept of this Year 
Book. Neither the continuing Yearbook of Po- 
litical Science nor the now defunct but still 
useful International Yearbook of Political Be- 
havior Research did, and this has been to their 
credit. What these two yearbooks have tried to 
do is to survey and update fields of inquiry and 
to provide outlets for innovative research not 
open to publication in more conservative jour- 
nals. 

We must remember, however, that the field 
of international studies is not unified by an 
all-embracing paradigm. Many specialists in the 
field still agree with Professor Bull that a classi- 
cal approach to the subject is most appropriate. 


- Such readers will find The Year Book of World 


Affairs of use and they will want to see their 
libraries acquire it, even if they do not choose 
to pay nearly $20.00 a year for it themselves. 
The volumes are well made, well printed, and 
well indexed. The complete set of twenty-six 
volumes would provide a good source of com- 
mentary on world politics since the end of 
World War II. That the entire set probably 
does not contain a single validated hypothesis 
about international relations and hence no steps 
toward theory and no guides for practice in all 
likelihood would not make any difference to 
such readers in the first place. 

i PATRICK J. MCGOWAN 
Syracuse University 


China and Africa, 1949-1970: The Foreign 
Policy of the People’s Republic of China. 
By Bruce D. Larkin. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1971. 268 pp. $8.50.) 
For some reason the subject of relations 

between China and Africa, although it has 

aroused considerable interest on the part of 

both China specialists and Africanists, has so . 
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far evoked mainly second-rate analysis on both 
sides, with a few honorable exceptions such as 
Richard Lowenthal’s essay in Africa and the 
Communist World (ed., Zbigniew Brzezinski). 
The book under review does not quite consti- 
tute another exception. It has a tendency to- 
ward superficial analysis, carelessness about de- 
tail, and wordiness, This does not apply to the 
long and useful (to the specialist) appendix on 
China’s foreign policy machinery as it functions 
in relation to Africa, but it is besed largely on 
information provided by Donald W. Klein, the 
leading academic authority in the United States 
on Chinese organizational and biographical 
matters. The bibliography is detailed and use- 
ful. 

The analysis is badly organized, so that the 
reader is not led in a logical sequence through 
the parts of the subject. Following an intro- 
ductory overview, the chapters deal successively 
with the early history of Sino-Arican contacts 
(through 1957, approximately), the historical 
details of the Chinese “presence” in Africa 
since about 1957, Sino-African economic rela- 
tions, the general rationale of Chinese policy 
toward Africa (a particularly weak chapter), 
China’s “disappointments and setbacks” in 
Africa (which the author tends to minimize 
unduly), the Chinese revolutionary model, 
China’s relations with African states and revo- 
lutionary movements, and the outlook for Sino- 
African relations. One of the drawbacks of this 
design is unnecessary repetition. 

The author handles with reasonable success 
the relatively straightforward story of China’s 
relations with the African states, including Pe- 
king’s celebrated commitment to build and 
finance the Tan-Zam (Tanzania-Zambia) Rail- 
way. He understandably has more difficulty 
with the question of China’s support for “na- 
tional liberation” movements (he does not use 
the term subversion), especially where these 
appear to be directed against already indepen- 
dent African governments. He admits that such 


activities appear to exist—a thorough search 


would probably develop more evidence on this 
point than he presents here—but he generally 
minimizes their importance and unwarrantedly 
belittles in some cases the view that Chinese 
setbacks in Africa have often resulted from the 
resentment of African elites (especially the 
military) at Chinese meddling. 

The most interesting, and probably the most 
valuable, aspect of the analysis is the author’s 
general thesis about the rationale and prospects 
for Peking’s African policy. Chinese activity, 
he says, has not been very important to date, 
nor is Peking likely to “dominate” Africa in 
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the future. Peking’s policy he characterizes as 
essentially one of “preparation” against a long- 
term future when China may become, more 
through its inspiration and aid than by direct 
intervention, a leading influence in Africa. He 
apparently doubts that this optimal vision of 
Peking’s will materialize, except in one of four 
hypothetical situations (pp. 203-04): a general 
war, a collapse of the international system for 
some other reason, major developmental fail- 
ures on the part of the African states, or large- 
scale wars among them (he considers the last 
to be the most plausible of these). 

The author has unquestionably made a con- 
tribution to the literature on Sino-African rela- 
tions. Given the importance and interest of 
the subject, it could be wished that this were a 
better contribution in both conception and ex- 
ecution. 

HAROLD C, HINTON 
The George Washington University 


The Strange Neutrality: Soviet-Japanese Rela- 
tions during the Second World War, 1941- 
1945. By George Alexander Lensen. (Talla- 
hassee, Fla.: The Diplomatic Press, 1972. 
Pp. 332. $15.00.) 


The fluidity that has recently characterized 
the politics of the Far East and the obvious 
pointers toward some kind of rapprochement 
between the Soviet Union and Japan make an 
examination of their past relations of some 
topical interest. Professor Lensen, who com- 
mands both Russian and Japanese, claims that 
the period he deals with, that between the 
Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact of 1941 and 
Russia’s intervention in the concluding stages 
of the Pacific War is ripe for new treatment; 
yet the efforts of the Japanese to stave off 
Russian intervention and to secure Russian 
mediation with the Western Powers have been 
fairly well known in the West, at least since the 
publication of Professor Robert Butow’s Japan’s 
Decision to Surrender, While Soviet sources do 
not reveal much more, Professor Lensen has 
been able to add some illuminating detail from 
the Japanese side, principally from two sources, 
an internal Japanese Foreign Office compila- 
tion on wartime relations with the Soviet Union 
based on reconstructed archives (after the de- 
struction of the main foreign office series) and 
interviews with participants, whom Professor 
Lensen has been able to consult but not to 
quote directly, and the memoirs of Morishima 
Goro which deal with the scene as observed 
from the Japanese Embassy in Moscow. 

The narrative that emerges does not give 
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much help to the so-called revisionist historians 
of American policy in the period; there is no 
indication of any plot to turn the war against 
the Soviet Union or to prepare for a future 
conflict of this kind. Still less does it support 
the claim of somieone rather flatteringly de- 
scribed by Professor Lensen as a “distinguished 
scholar’ who “labels the contention that the 
United States played a decisive role in the de- 
feat of Japan as a bourgeois falsification of 
history.” 

Three main points emerge. Neither side from 
the beginning had any more intention than the 
other of keeping to its agreement if it could 
profit by its breach. Matsuoka, the Japanese 
Signatory was arguing for a Japanese attack on 
the USSR immediately after Germany invaded 
Russia so as to take advantage of the Soviet 
preoccupation with its western front. The Rus- 
sians were much better at keping their own 
intentions to themselves and managed to keep 
Japan guessing long after they had made a firm 
agreement with their Allies to intervene in the 
war. The Japanese were largely guilty of self- 
delusion almost to the end. The Moscow Em- 
bassy was well aware after the summer of 1942 
that the Germans were not going to win the 
war and that Japan should try to make an 
-agreement with the Russians before they were 
free to strike at them; on the other hand, 
relying on the official versions of the Pacific 
War put out by the Japanese government, they 
had no idea that the war there had turned 
against them also. 

The book does not read very well. Much 
space is devoted to minor holding operations: 
the North Sakhalin concessions, fisheries, eco- 
nomic matters. A good deal more of such 
matter appears in a string of appendices, to- 
gether with some more general questions of 
Great Power policy that could well have ap- 
peared in the text. The author has a habit of 
putting his most controversial reflections into 
undocumented footnotes. The single map is a 
poor one in which to follow the campaign it is 
supposed to illustrate, and no, map is given to 
illustrate the discussion of fisheries or of mari- 
time danger-zones. 

Professor Lensen’s expertise on Japan does 
not extend to things British. He refers (p. 195) 
to “the noted English jurist Lord Maurice Han- 
key.” Sir Maurice Hankey (later Lord Hankey 
—but never Lord Maurice Hankey which 
would have made him the son of an earl) was 
not .a jurist at all, but a former Royal Marine 
officer who became the most notable British 
civil servant of the inter-war period. Alexander 
Werth was a Russian who became a (natural- 
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ized) British journalist. He would never have | 
called himself “English.” 

Max BELOFF 
All Souls College, Oxford 


Aerial Piracy and International Law. By Ed- 
ward McWhinney. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications Inc., 1971. Pp. 213. 
$9.25.) 


This book consists of eight essays on vari- 
ous aspects of aerial piracy (hijacking). Some 
are based on papers delivered at a conference 
at the Institute of Air and Space Law at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, in October 1970: 
others were specially commissioned for inclu- 
sion in the volume, which has been put to- 
gether by Professor McWhinney, formerly Di- 
rector of the Institute, but now Professor of 
Law and Director of International and Com- 
parative Legal Studies at the University of 
Indiana, Indianapolis. Also included in the 
volume are no fewer than fourteen appendices 
containing the texts of the most important in- 
ternational conventions on the subject (Tokyo, 
1963; and The Hague, 1970) as well as a 
number of draft conventions and resolutions of 
international organizations, both governmental 
and nongovernmental. 

The first essay, contributed by Professor Mc- 
Whinney himself, sets the problem in political 
and sociological perspective. This is followed 
by papers by Charles F. Butler, United States 
delegate to LC.A.O., and Gerald F. Fitzgerald, 
Senior Legal Officer at I.C.A.O., which trace 
what might be called the legislative history of 
attempts to combat the menace of unlawful 
seizure of, or interference with, aircraft by 
means of international conventions. After these 
contributions comes a short but thoughtful 
piece by Michel Pourcelet, Professor of Law 
in the University of Montreal, entitled “Hi- 
jacking: The Limitations of the International 
Treaty Approach.” John B. Rhinelander, Dep- 
uty Legal Adviser at the Department of State, 
then explains the efforts that have been made 
to improve the efficacy of the international 
treaty approach by following up the existing 
conventions with a Convention on Sanctions. 
The complications arising from such efforts are 
evident when it is suggested that they may in- 
volve amendments to the basic Chicago Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation. Also 
a profound study is required of the respective 
roles of the United Nations and of I.C.A.O. if 
a policy of sanctions is to be seriously con- 
sidered, 

The question of enforcement, with special 
reference to Canadian initiatives, is considered 
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by Mr. P. A. Bissonnette and Mr. L. S. Clark, 
both Legal Advisers at the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in Ottowa, who are under no 
illusions as to the difficulties. Professor Haroldo 
Valladao of the Catholic University of Rio de 
Janeiro, in the only contribution in the volume 
which is in the French language, puts his faith 
in a policy of treating hijacking as “aerial 
piracy,” and dealing with it in the manner that 
was formerly used by the international com- 
munity to suppress maritime piracy. He as- 
sembles a collection of bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements which give the impression 
that there is such a thing as an international 
criminal law, but this concept needs to be 
probed in depth to see what it really amounts 
to. Professor Valladao is, however, rightly criti- 
cal of the articles on piracy contained in the 
Geneva Convention on the High Seas, 1958. 

In the last two essays, Professor Lissitzyn of 
Columbia University and Professor Green of 
the University of Alberta come to grips with 
what is the most intractable aspect of the prob- 
lem, that is, the reluctance of governments to 
commit themselves to the extradition, possibly 
to ruthless regimes, of hijackers who find in the 
execution of an act that threatens the safety of 
air navigation the only possible means of es- 
caping from tyranny and seeking asylum. Pro- 
fessor Lissitzyn considers that the decision to 
extradite a hijacker or not must depend in the 
last resort on a weighing of values in terms 
of human rights. He concedes “that the weigh- 
ing of the values involved is necessarily a sub- 
jective decision, as is the weighing of all ulti- 
mate values” (p. 122). Professor Green rounds 
the series of papers off with an excellent sum- 
mary of the law relating to asylum and con- 
cludes with the important observation that 
“there is in international law as it now exists 
no basis for extending asylum to aerial hijack- 
ers” (p. 145). 

D. H. N. JOHNSON 

London School of Economics 


Mankind: An Analysis of Contem- 
porary International Organization. By Lynn 
H. Miller. (Boston, Mass.: Holbrook Press, 
Inc., 1972. Pp. 365. $5.95.) 


Scholarly writing about international organi- 
zations has mainly been of two types. On the 
one hand have been detailed case studies of 
particular institutions or episodes which usually 
have little or nothing in the way of an explicit 
analytical framework. On the other hand have 
been more ambitious, although not always more 
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satisfying, attempts to generalize and build 
theories of conflict resolution, integration, or 
some other attribute associated with the phe- 
nomenon of international organization. 

Lynn Miller’s work is general rather than 
specific in scope, and it utilizes an analytical 
framework of which the first chapter consti- 
tutes an outline. It is not however a theory- 
building exercise in the grand manner. Rather 
its author has the more modest objective of 
reintegrating the study of international organi- 
zation, which he argues has become so frag- 
mented that the essential unity of the subject 
is lost sight of. He defines international or- 
ganizations broadly as “institutional structures 
based on treaties which bind together several 
or many nation-states in long-term agreements 
designed to foster cooperation with each other, 
in specified ways, and for the promotion of 
general or particular political and/or social 
goals” (p. 5). Thus his concept includes not 
only the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies but economic blocs, multilateral alli- 
ances, and regional organizations, however nar- 
rowly defined their functions and however 
primitive their machinery. Only bilateral ar- 
rangements, such as the International Joint 
Commission, would seem to be excluded by 
this definition. 


Arguing that a common analytical frame- 


work will permit comparisons among these 
widely differing organizations, Miller catego- 
rizes them in terms of what he calls their 
“approaches” (universal or regional) and in 
terms of their goals (conflict management or 
welfare). Conflict management includes pacific 
settlement as well as enforcement action, while 
“welfare” organizations may have integrative 
goals or merely cooperative ones. Integration 
and cooperation, like enforcement and settle- 
ment, are viewed as points on a continuum 
rather than as dichotomous opposites; in fact 
this is also true of the primordial distinction 
between goals of conflict management and 
welfare, as suggested by the ambiguity of 
United Nations goals in regard to southern 
Africa. 

Three chapters of the book are devoted to 
conflict management and three to welfare goals. 
Each chapter analyzes and compares the activi- 
ties of universal and regional organizations in 
pursuit of particular goals. A final chapter dis- 
cusses the prospects for international organiza- 
tion. Reference is made throughout to the ap- 
parent paradox that “international organization 
is the product of national independence, and 
at the same time the potential vehicle of supra- 
national integration” (p. 8). 
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To succeed, such an analytical framework 
must facilitate genuine comparisons and pro- 
vide new insights. Miller’s attempt to integrate 
regional and universal approaches in a com- 
parative framework is least successful in the 
chapter on peacekeeping. Beginning with a 
useful although fairly conventional discussion 
of United Nations efforts, he then stretches the 
concept of peacekeeping to include such “re- 
gional” actions as the invasion of the Domini- 
can Republic in 1965 and of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, thus implying that multilateral participa- 
tion is enough to turn an illegal and coercive 
intervention into a “peacekeeping” operation. 

The framework is more successful in dealing 
with “welfare” issues such as economic de- 
velopment, human rights, and protection of 
the environment, for which more meaningful 
comparisons between universal and regional 
approaches seem to be possible. Of particular 
interest in this connection is Miller’s critique 
of functionalist theory and his argument that 
the politicization of such allegedly “nonpoliti- 
cal” issues may in fact facilitate integration 
rather than preventing it. 

Miller’s book largely avoids the Washington- 
centered perspective and cold war rhetoric 
that still characterizes much of the literature in 
this field. It is not, however, free of a more 
subtle bias that is perhaps endemic to stu- 
dents of international organization: the ten- 
dency to ascribe all evils to assertions of na- 
tional sovereignty. This is especially noticeable 
in the chapter on “Technology and World So- 
ciety.” It is surely misleading to say that “the 
decentralization of the international system... 
has produced the growing danger to the world’s 
ecological balance” (p. 269). The pursuit of 
economic growth at any cost would produce 
this danger whether the system were centralized 
or not. To take another example, Miller’s con- 
demnation of “increasing national encroach- 
ment on the community trust, the high seas” 
(p. 286) reflects the Anglo-American point of 
view but hardly does justice to the other side 
of a complex and important issue. 

Organizing Mankind is a well-written (de- 
spite some rather trite literary references) and 
interesting introduction to the field of interna- 
tional organization. The addition of an index, 
inexplicably omitted in this edition, would in- 
crease its usefulness. Supplemented by one of 
the better books of “readings,” it would make 
a stimulating framework text for an undergrad- 
uate survey course on international organiza- 
tion. 

GARTH STEVENSON 
Carleton University, Canada 
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Law and the Indo-China War. By John Norton 
Moore. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1972. Pp. xxxiii, 794. $22.50.) 


This ponderous book is largely a collection 
of earlier productions, put together without 
any visible attempt at economy of time or 
space. The result is a great deal of tiresome 
repetition, as the reader meets again and again, 
frequently verbatim, the same hypotheses and. 
conclusions supported by the same arguments 
and the same footnotes. 

This is a pity, for there is much in these 
800 pages of very high value indeed. The 171 
pages of Chapter IV, for instance, present a 
veritable anatomy of intervention, followed by 
a concrete and admirably reasoned proposal 
for a closer approach to control of what has 
become a perilous and tragic aberration in the 
relations of states. Here the author comes out 
as a vigorous and well-armed champion of 
normative and structural reinforcement of the 
United Nations as the essential authorizer and 
moderator of external intervention in internal 
conflict. Always his proposals are put forward 
without dogmatism, and his mechanism of de- 
cision and control is one in which law is tem- 
pered with justice in an international system 
characterized by rapid and drastic change. In 
his elaborate set of distinctions between per- 
missible and nonpermissible intervention, the 
point which seems most debatable is his toler- 
ance of unilateral counterintervention on the 
side of a widely recognized government. This 
surely risks competitive escalation. Except 
where the original intervention amounts to an 
armed attack, unilateral counterintervention 
should be permissible only after an appeal to 
the United Nations citing the necessity of im- 
mediate measures. Action taken would of 
course be subject to United Nations scrutiny. 

Not satisfied with clarifying and strengthen- 
ing the role of the world community in con- 
flict management, Moore -proposes changes in 
governmental structure designed to increase the 
measure of deference to international law in 
national decision making. His plan to promote 
the Department of State’s Legal Adviser to the 
rank of Under-Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Legal Affairs and to make him an ex- 
officio member of the National Security Coun- 
cil aims not only at better handling of interven- 
tion problems but at a larger general use of 
international law in the determination of for- 
eign policy. 

All of this should go some way to confute, 
in any mind open to reason, the SovietCmyth 
that American juristic writing, particularly as 
exemplified by the McDougal-Moore side of 
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the debate with Richard Falk (much of which 
is reproduced here), is essentially special plead- 
ing in defense of the massive operations of the 
United States in Vietnam. The more recent 
part of Moore’s work presented here is con- 
spicuously even-handed, This is an important 
point. Even G. I. Tunkin, who had earned high 
respect in the Western world, has in his Ideo- 
logicheskaya Borba i Mezhdunarodnoe Pravo 
and again in the 1970 edition of his Teoriya 
Mezhdunarodnogo Prava, rallied to the official- 
ly dictated view of American writing as a de- 
fense of the “capitalist-imperialist conspiracy.” 
But eventually, the efficacy of any attempt to 
establish a rational and operative code on in- 
tervention must depend upon an unprejudiced 
dialogue between international lawyers on both 
sides of the iron curtain. It is anything but 
certain that this can be achieved. What is cer- 
. tain is that it cannot be achieved unless our 
literature displays a judicial impartiality. 

The final chapters deal, again repetitively, 
with the constitutional issues involved in the 
employment of United States armed forces 
abroad, The text once more is a reproduction 
of material used on various previous occasions, 
and the substance of it is clearly worth pre- 
serving. A special virtue of Moore’s elaborate 
analysis of these issues is his exposition of the 
bearing of international law upon them. All of 
his work deserves a wide audience, which an 
integrated abridgment would have increased 
the chance of reaching. As an attack upon 
urgent problems, a mechanical collection of re- 
prints can be counterproductive. 

; P. E. CORBETT 
Princeton University 


Peace in Parts: Integration and Conflict in Re- 
gional Organization. By J. S. Nye. (Boston, 
Mass.: Litle, Brown and Company, 1971. 
Pp. 210. $3.95.) - 

Anything written by J. S. Nye is more than 
likely to make a contribution to the field (disci- 
pline? area?) of international relations, and the 
study under review is certainly no exception. 

Briefly, what Nye attempts to do in his book 
is to answer the question: “Have international 
regional organizations created ‘islands of peace’ 
in world politics?” In searching for the answer 
he postulates five hypotheses which relate to 
the linkages between regional organizations and 
control of international conflict. These hy- 
potheses, or “regionalist claims,” are familiar to 
students of integration and include such argu- 
mentssas the creation of new relations among 
states and between men and states, the de- 
velopment of “special capacity” for controlling 
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conflicts, the improvement of the prospects for 
economic development, and the restoration of 
multipolarity. 

Having stated his hypotheses Nye proceeds 
to test them with reference to several cases of 
conflict involving member-states of organiza- 
tions such as the European Economic Com- 
munity, Central American Common Market, 
East African Community, Organization of 
American States, Organization of African 
Unity, and the Arab League. For that purpose 
he utilizes an analytical framework which he 
calls the “revised version of the neo-function- 
alist model of the politics of regional economic 
integration” (p. 93). The resulting conclusions 
appear to be inconclusive. Nye rejects three of 
the five hypotheses while claiming that there is 
“some modest evidence” in support of the re- 
maining two—improvement in interstate rela- 
tions and in the capacity to control conflicts. 

This brief summary does not do full justice 
to Nye’s arguments which reflect as always the 
clarity of his thinking, his meticulous re- 
search, his impressive erudition, and analytical 
skill. There are a few points, however, which 
deserve special attention. 

The first one concerns the “revised neo- 
functionalist” model which may well become 
Nye’s most significant contribution to the study 
of regional integration. The model, which rep- 
resents the culmination of a search to develop 
a “tool for making comparisons” of integration 
processes in different contexts, is a major re- 
finement of the classic Haas-Schmitter para- 
digm. Its utility is bound to be appreciated par- 
ticularly by those interested in integration 
processes that cannot be easily analyzed and 
compared within the conventional Europe- 
oriented framework. To be sure, not all of the 
“process mechanisms” and “integrative mecha- 
nisms” can be usefully applied; nevertheless 
they do represent a major analytical step for- 
ward as compared to the earlier attempts. 

The same is true for Nye’s gallant try at 
“dissecting the confusing concept of integra- 
tion.” Nye proceeds to break the concept down 
into three component parts—economic, social 
and political—and having developed means of 
measuring them, he leaves the interaction 
among them for empirical verification. This is 
a much more careful and cautious approach 
than some of the others, which, although 
methodologically sound, tend to be too for- 
malistic and rigid, leaving little if any room 
for the analysis of deviant cases. 

So much for the positive side of the ledger 
which is so impressive that one is hard put to 
find any weaknesses in it. At the risk of being 
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accused of pettiness, however, let me say that 
the evidence submitted by Nye in support of 
two of his contentions (microeconomic organi- 
zations as conflict preventors and macropoliti- 
cal organizations as conflict controllers) does 
not strike me as fully convincing. It seems to 
me that in the former case (for example with 
regard to the Saar conflict) it is really impos- 
sible to say which of the factors influenced the 
final outcome: was the conflict between France 
and Germany settled because of the Schuman 
Plan, or because of U.S. pressure, or perhaps 
because of the growing strength of Germany 
which was rapidly becoming indispensable for 
the defense of Western Europe? The decisive- 
ness of any of these factors cannot be deter- 
mined without additional evidence. 

In discussing the role of the Organization of 
American States as a peace-maker, Nye lists 
ten separate cases of “serious” interstate con- 
flict covering the period 1948—1969. Apart 
from a single case of the Honduras-El Salvador 
conflagration, which cost 2,000 lives, the sum 
total of casualties resulting from the remaining 
nine conflicts amounted to about 280. With 
due respect for the importance of each and 
every confrontation for the belligerents, one 
cannot help wondering whether the issues and 
total casualties involved justify the use of the 
term “interstate conflict” and the ensuing analy- 
sis, and whether Nye’s assertion that the ex- 
istence of OAS “does make a difference” car- 
ries enough punch to be convincing. 

The analysis of the five conflicts handled by 
the Organization of African Unity which Nye 
considers much more “important” than those 
dealt with by OAS is inconclusive and also puts 
in some doubt the utility and validity of the 
entire enterprise. My feeling is that the root of 
the problem may perhaps be found in the def- 
inition of the conflict which can be tailored so 
as to enable one to come up with an impressive 
numerical sample. Anyone can play the “num- 
bers game” and come up with different con- 
clusions depending among other things on the 
mix of abstraction and realism. In this par- 
ticular case Nye seems to choose the broadest 
possible definition of conflict which permits 
him to draw the conclusions mentioned earlier. 
Though formally correct, his analysis lacks 
realism. 

The above comments should not be con- 
strued as a criticism but rather as questions 
which have arisen in the course of reading 
Nye’s study. They do not detract from its con- 
siderable value; they simply reflect the com- 
plexity of the problems associated with the 
concept of regional integration. All of us ought 
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to be grateful to Nye for greatly reducing that 
complexity and for moving the study of inter- 
national integration a large step forward. 
ANDRZEJ KORBONSKI 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Francophonie, Bibliographie 1960-1969. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Paul Painchaud. 
(Montreal: Les Presses de l'Université du 
Québec, 1972. Pp. xvii, 137. $4.00.) 


Designed as only a provisional reference 
tool, this compilation deals with interrelation- 
ships among French-speaking countries in the 
1960s. Because it emphasizes cooperation pro- 
grams, it also covers ties between Black Africa 
and France’s partners in the European Com- 
mon Market, but it specifically excludes do- 
mestic politics, history and socioeconomic 
structures. 

Its 1602 numbered entries drawn from books, 
periodicals, and newspapers are organized in 
two major categories: One, concentrating on 
the concept of la francophonie, is concerned 
with culture, language and international or- 
ganizations, The other catalogs relations be- 
tween states under separate general headings on 
cultural exchanges, education, cooperation, and 
social, economic, and political relations. 

The deficiencies of this work stem from the 
inadequacy of its sources. It draws largely on 
other bibliographies, exploiting directly only 
nine periodicals, most of which are general in 
scope. The criterion for selections from rela- 
tively specialized magazines and newspapers 
published in France and Africa seems to have 
been ready accessibility in Montreal. This im- 
pression is reinforced by the sporadic nature of 
listings from such publications as Présence afri- 
caine, Europe-France-Outremer and Marchés 
tropicaux et méditerranéens, and by the ab- 
sence of citations from le Moniteur africain, 
Afrique actuelle or Nations nouvelles. The Pub- 
lic Affairs Information Service is the only 
English-language source consulted. 

The content is heavily oriented toward Can- 
ada, in large part because the Index of the 
Montreal daily le Devoir was a major source. 
The compilers’ lack of familiarity with overseas 
personal and place names is apparent in such 
misspellings as Shuman (for Schumann, #599), 
Nonackkolt and Novachkott (for Nouakchott, 
#1240 and #1584) and in the repeated sub- 
stitution of “v” for “w” in the name of Jean de - 
Lipkowski, French Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs (pp. 105 and 114). 

The book has an author index as well as an 
“analytical index,” which merely lists geo- 
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graphic place-names, institutions, and associa- 
tions. 

This volume is intended to be the basis for 
an annual bibliographic chronique de la fran- 
cophonie which is to include studies on major 
developments in the French-speaking world. 

EDWARD M. CORBETT 
East Texas State University 


Hungary and the Superpowers: The 1956 Revo- 
lution and Realpolitik. By János Radványi. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 
1972, Pp. 197. $5.95.) 


The author of this interesting book was in | 


the foreign service of Hungary. In 1962 he be- 
came Chargé d’Affairs (ad interim) of the 
Hungarian Legation in Washington. After five 
_ years as a representative of the Hungarian 
Communist regime he quit. He found himself 
unable to agree with his country’s policies, He 
was permitted to stay in the United States, 
completed his doctorate at Stanford University 
and now is Associate Professor of History at 
Mississippi State University. 

Radványi begins with the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, describes the events which preceded ‘it 
and then presents an’ analytical survey of the 
after effects. In a sense, this book of less than 
200 pages presents a picture of world politics, 
focusing on its most important protagonists: 
the United States, the Soviet Union, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the United Na- 
tions. The year of 1956 is the starting point 
and an eventful year it was: the Hungarian 
revolution, the Suez adventure, Mao’s Hundred 
Flowers movement, the Twentieth Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress (denigrating Stalin) and 
the resulting growth of polycentric communism 
which stirred the desire of the East European 
states for sovereignty and of the Communist 
parties all over the world for more indepen- 
dence from Moscow. The Soviet leaders, how- 
ever, would not relax their contro! over Eastern 
Europe, and the political fallout from the 
Slaughter of Budapest is a good example of 
the Kremlin’s determination to retain control 
over its satellite states, even though Kádár 
slowly and carefully improved Hungary’s eco- 
nomic situation to some extent during the six- 
ties. Regarding Eastern Europe as their sphere 
of interest, the Soviets will never permit these 
countries to follow their national aspirations. 
Only twelve years after the Hungarian blood- 
: bath, Czechoslovakia furnished enother exam- 
ple, and the Brezhnev Doctrine makes it very 
clear that the Soviet demand for a status quo 
comprises the “bloc” states. 

When Radvanyi was sent to Washington, his 
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main tasks were to obtain UN recognition for 
the Hungarian delegation and to remove the 
annual discussions of the “Hungarian question” 
from the agenda of the General Assembly. He 
began by consulting with State Department offi- 
cials and by introducing himself to Senators 
Ellender and Pell who in the past had expressed 
interest in Hungary. The American position 
hinged on the demand for amnesty for thou- 
sands of political prisoners who were incar- 
cerated as “counter-revolutionaries.” The Hun- 
garians declared this to be a domestic matter; 
the Americans replied that it was the USSR 
which had intervened in Hungarian internal 
affairs. After several years of negotiations a 
compromise was reached. Radvanyi’s role: in 
this development was considerable but could 
not have been successful without Soviet con- 
sent: before agreeing. to amnesty, Kádár first 
had to ask Moscow for permission which was 
reluctantly granted. 

The particular value of this book lies in the 
fact that Radványi was an eyewitness to 
Communist policy formulation and decision 
making. He revealed what Western investigators 
could only guess. We can learn much from this 
authentic account of events behind the Curtain. 
In addition, as Radványi became more familiar 
with American views and policies, he could 
give us a better idea about Eastern interpreta- 
tions of these policies. Thus he became knowl- 
edgeable of both Eastern and Western ap- 
proaches. It is fascinating to follow the reason- 
ing of this intelligent man, versed in two 
worlds, and it becomes implicitly clear why he 
prefers the West. He never preaches, just pre- 
sents the facts. l 

Radvanyi’s book is excellent in form as well 
as content. It is well written, concise, perfectly 
organized and extremely readable. It merits far 
more publicity than it has received so far. It 
is a good text for doubting Thomases, particu- 
larly students who euphorically take the present 
détente for more than “peaceful coexistence.” 
Radvanyi’s book helps to re-acquaint us with 
the continued open ended clash of social sys- 
tems—lest we forget. 

KURT L. LONDON 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
The George Washington University 


Armed and Alone: The American Security Di- 
lemma. By Dean William Rudoy. (New 
York: George Braziller Inc., 1972. Pp. 96. 
$4.95.) 

As we try to disentangle from the Indochina 
conflict and find ourselves between Salt I and 

Salt II, we should pay particular attention to 
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any book which addresses itself to the “Ameri- 
can Security Dilemma.” Rudoy sets out to in- 
vestigate this “dilemma” by compiling the testi- 
mony of a series of “witnesses” who testified 
before the Citizens Hearings on National Se- 
curity in Washington (1972). The idea is to 
piece together, in an integrated and readable 
form, the key notions presented by eminent 
social scientists, journalists, governmental ac- 
tors and former administration officials, Un- 
fortunately, the emphasis on style (to permit 
easy reading of complex testimony) leads to 
a product which is repetitive, cliché-ridden, 
devoid of any hard evidence, and connected 
only by the implicit thesis that our actions in 
the recent past have been perversions of our 
“true” national security interests. 

The book is organized in four parts. Part I 
——“Threats to America’”-—tries to show how 
we have operationally defined the concepts of 
national interest and security. Here, the obvious 
devils are the military and the “military mind.” 
Rudoy argues that we have gradually suc- 
cumbed to a fear of any and all revolutionary 
movements, and as a result, we have de- 
veloped a military mentality which has led us 
to protect other non-Communist military re- 


es. 

Part 2—-“Consequences of the Military Men- 
tality’—-examines the cost of perpetuating the 
role of military protector. These costs include: 
the creation of the military-industrial complex; 
the stifling of domestic welfare programs; ne- 
glect of our democratic way of life; and the 
“militarization of international relations” (p. 
36). All of these consequences of our foreign 
policy are a function of militarized civilian 
advice, and the capacity of our military to inter- 
vene in nearly all conflicts. 

Part 3—“Toward a More Rational World 
View”—suggests the paths to be taken if we 
are to shed our security dilemma. Generally, 
the answer lies in redefining our concepts of 


. national security: “restoring the society’s health 


and hope and building international structures 
by which people can cooperate in solving their 
global problems” (p. 10). Operationally, the 
formula entails the following: drastic cuts in 
military spending (ie., the question “How 
much is enough?” is given the answer ‘This is 
too much!”), requiring allies to accept their 
own defense, redirecting our economy to peace- 
ful tasks, seeking multilateral means to solve in- 
ternational difficulties, and returning to a “bal- 
anced” decision-making process. 

Finally, the concluding section—‘The Im- 
perative Redefining of National Security’— 
reiterates more of the same by urging that our 
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society’s needs must become an integral aspect 
of our national security concerns, and further, 
that “we must replace the policies of interven- 
tion and over-extension . . . with a policy of 
internationalism . . . reject[ing] hypocrisy in 
our dealings with other nations...” (p. 81). 
The book has two main strengths. First, it 
provides some interesting perspectives on our 
foreign policy-making process. For example, 
the discussion surrounding the growth of presi- 
dential powers and consequent suggestions for 
introducing a more “balanced decision-making 
process” suggest some interesting normative 
and prescriptive orientations to Allison’s de- 
cision-making models (Allison, “Conceptual 
Models of the Cuban Missile Crisis,” APSR, 
September 1969). On an explanatory level, the 
author offers an interesting hypothesis for the 
way in which decision makers contend with 
the high level of uncertainty in international 
politics. “To make international relations less 
complex, America has attempted, through the 
use of its massive influence, to make as much 
of the world ‘American’ as possible” (p. 78). 
A second area of strength lies in the abra- 
sive quality of the book. Contrary to the ten- 
dency of political scientists to qualify nearly 
all conclusions, the positions, assertions, etc. of 
author and contributors are so unqualified, so 
starkly stated, that the reader becomes emo- 
tionally involved with the commentary. While 
this may not be “appropriate” for science, it 
makes for exciting debates. 
Unfortunately, the weaknesses far outweigh 
the strengths. Simply put, the book contains 
little more than conclusions and evaluations. In 
order to change clichés into serious assertions, 
one would need to supplement this manuscript 
with a very substantial series of papers which 
would marshal evidence for the point of view 
espoused throughout the book. Appropriately 
“fleshed out,” this volume could have been an 
important and much-needed addition to the 
literature on national security policy. With 
supporting evidence and a clear and explicit 
statement of the nature of the “security di- 
lemma” (the reader is never quite sure what 
the dilemma is about: at times it refers to a 
conflict between maintaining democratic proc- 
esses and fighting the cold war, at times it 
refers to a conflict between domestic spending 
and spending for our military arsenal), it would 
have provided an excellent source for discus- 
sion and debate. Unfortunately, for those who 
are interested in such matters, this book does 
not go beyond much of the current rhetoric. 
THOMAS J. VoLGY 
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Intervention and Negotiation: The United States 
and the Dominican Revolution. By Jerome 
Slater. (New York: Harper and Row, 1970. 
Pp. 254. $7.95.) 


Since the era of United States involvement 
in Vietnam began, a number of political scien- 
tists have become increasingly critical of 
American foreign policy. Seeking to avoid the 
mistakes of the past, they are vigorously ques- 
tioning the merits of traditional objectives, the 
gecrecy of the decision-making process, and the 
haphazard implementation of important policy 
positions. 

While there have been extensive studies of 
the Vietnam conflict, Professor Jerome Slater 
of SUNY-Buffalo, with his excellent critique of 
the 1965 American intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic, examines United States 
foreign-policy making from a fresh and thought- 
provoking perspective. His study of the revolt 
and civil war in the Dominican Republic and 
the controversial landing of 23,000 Marines to 
“control” the'revolutionary situation serves as 
the setting for one of the more thorough and 
searching investigations to date of United States 
intervention. The book’s importance is WY- 
hanced by Slater’s going beyond the tradi- 
tional historical analysis of the Dominican 
crisis with some sharp attacks on liberal critics 
of the United States’ role in the revolution, on 
the limited participation allowed the Latin 
American community in the negotiations, and 
on the advisability of clinging to unrealistic 
views of Communist expansion and national 
interest. 

Slater’s main concern is to present an ob- 
jective view of the Dominican revolution and 
the motivation for United States intervention. 
In the process he takes to task such recognized 
experts on the intervention as Theodore Dra- 
per, who failed to come to grips with the com- 
plexity of the political situation and the wide 
range of objectives that the Johnson Adminis- 
tration sought to achieve by landing troops in 
the Dominican Republic. Slater shows that, 
contrary to commonly held beliefs, policy 
makers were genuinely interested in curtailing 
the senseless killing, initiating free and open 
elections, and reforming the Dominican armed 
forces. 

But the author is quick to remind the reader 
that, despite these well-intentioned gestures 
toward peace, democratic practice, and military 
reform, the United States continued to formu- 
late its decision to intervene from within the 
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confines of the anti-Communist containment 
doctrine. From Embassy officials in Santo Do- 
mingo to President Johnson, all expressed fear 
that the revolution in support of ousted Presi- 
ident Juan Bosch would be corrupted and 
taken over by influential Communist elements 
in the “constitutionalist” camp. 

Slater emphasizes that the United States, in- 
stead of accurately analyzing the strength of 
the Communists, or more fundamentally work- 
ing to re-assert the dominance of the demo- 
cratic-Left Juan Bosch and his supporters, pre- 
maturely branded the entire revolution as 
“Communist” and called in the Marines. In the 
revolutionary crisis facing the Dominican Re- 
public in April, 1965, the foreign policy ap- 
paratus of the United States was not able to 
act with any sense of unbiased judgement or 
foresight. United States policy makers acted on 
the premise that the internal disorders in the 
Dominican Republic made the country highly 
susceptible to Communist takeover. Few offi- 


cials in the United States Embassy or in Wash- 


ington made the effort to evaluate the Domini- 
can situation objectively and formulate a policy 
that reflected the realities of the crisis. 

Although the analysis of the motivational 
framework within which the United States 
made its intervention decision is the primary 
aim of the author’s introductory chapters, the 
real strength of Slater’s book lies in his de- 
scription of the diplomatic negotiating process 
conducted in the postintervention period. Slater 
describes vividly the tension and animosity that 
developed between the United States and a 
number of Latin American countries involved 
in stopping the fighting and reaching an equi- 
table settlement. Because of United States 
dominance in the talks and in the so-called 
“Inter-American Peace Force, most of the 
democratic countries of Latin America refused 
to cooperate in peace-keeping operations for 
fear of presenting themselves as tacit supporters 
of the intervention. The sad result of United 
States dominance in the negotiations was that 
the OAS, under whose auspices the political 
bargaining was being conducted, lost consider- 
able prestige as an independent peacekeeping 
force. Once again the Latin Americans were 
exposed to the political “muscle” of the United 
States and its overwhelming influence in Hemi- 
sphere affairs. 

The most crucial segment of Slater’s analy- 
sis is his examination of the “No Second 
Cuba” doctrine as it was applied to the Domini- 
can crisis, The author questions whether the 
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so-called Communist takeover in the Domini- 
can Republic would have threatened the 
United States or led to the development of an 
additional Soviet foothold in the Caribbean. 
Slater shows that the United States could have 
avoided a Dominican intervention had it 
thoroughly investigated the changing mood of 
the Soviet Union since the nuclear confronta- 
tion of 1962. 

Perhaps the most tragic result of the United 
States intervention, as Slater relates, is that 
American foreign-policy experts continue to 
consider the Dominican policing action a “suc- 
cess.” Their view is not based on any concep- 
tion that the intervention righted past injustices 
or fostered a healthy change in the political 
climate. “Success” is rather seen as the reten- 
tion of the status quo with some minor ad- 
justments, and as the ability of the United 
States to extract itself “honorably” from the 
Dominican Republic, in contrast to the long- 
standing Vietnam imbroglio. This view of “suc- 
cess’ ignores the hatred and massive social and 
economic dislocations that the United States 
caused in the Dominican Republic. 

If there is anything lacking in Slater’s study 
of the Dominican intervention, it is a hesi- 
tancy to place United States foreign policy in 
a broader context. The author does not analyze 
the Dominican action in terms of past United 
States domination of Dominican politics or as 
a deeper malaise that many see as characteriz- 
ing our foreign policy in general. In fact, 
Slater on occasion seems more interested in 
extricating United States policy makers from 
criticism than in examining their decisions as 
symptomatic of more serious problems in our 
approach to revolutionary situations. Because 
of this narrow view, the Dominican interven- 
tion is portrayed as an isolated incident that 
was a reflex action caused by the fear of an- 
other Cuba. Yet for all the complexities of the 
Dominican crisis that establish it as a unique 
incident, the fact remains that the United States 
continued to reveal its determination to con- 
trol Dominican affairs and its profound in- 
ability to cope with wide-scale social change in 
the Third World. 

Despite the difficulties that arise from Slater’s 
reluctance to discuss the larger implications of 
the Dominican intervention, his study of the 
Dominican Revolution and the United States 
intervention can only be described as a first 
rate piece of scholarship. The readibility of 
Slater’s style, the keenness of his analysis and 
his determination to set the record straight 
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combine to form a welcome addition to the 


literature on both United States-Latin American ` 


relations and the foreign-policy process more 
generally. 

MICHAEL J. KRYZANEK 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Theory and Policy in International Relations. 
Edited by Raymond Tanter and Richard H. 
Ullman. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. Pp. 250. $8.50, cloth; 
$2.95, paper.) 

The Center of International Studies at Prince- 
ton University has again assembled a group of 
relatively young scholars to reflect upon some 
of the problems of international theory in the 
‘seventies, just as it did at the beginning of the 
"sixties (Klaus Knorr and Sidney Verba [eds.], 
The International System, [Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961]). Like the earlier 
volume, this symposium also formed the basis 
of a special issue of World Politics and has 
now been reproduced by Princeton University 
Press. 

The thrust of this symposium, according to 
the editors, was to make a “very modest effort 
to bridge the gap between the community of 
policy-makers and the community of theorists,” 
and I suppose that many from both academic 
and policy communities would agree that the 
results were very modest indeed, for most of the 
essays would seem to provide little guidance 
for the day-to-day choices confronting foreign 
policy decision-makers, The essays appear to 
be more successful in fulfilling the second pur- 
pose of presenting some new approaches to 
international relations theory. Five of the ar- 
ticles. with quite distinct approaches to the 
topic provide the meat of the collection. These 
are followed by an essay by Oran R. Young 
which reviews the requirements for theory con- 
struction and two critiques of the five earlier 
studies by Davis B. Bobrow and Allen S. 
Whiting from their perspectives as former gov- 
ernmental decision makers. 

The coeditor of the volume, Raymond Tan- 
ter, provides the opening study with his dis- 
cussion of the CACIS project (Computer Aided 
Conflict Information System). With this sys- 
tem, which is only partially outlined in the 
article, the author hopes to develop a model 
for use in conflict modeling and management. 
The specific components of the model ex- 
amined in this article include the effects of 
past behavior on current policy (organizational 
processes) and the interaction effect of the be- 
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havior of other states (event-interaction pro- 
` cesses). Event data from the 1961 Berlin 
crisis are used to illustrate the effects of these 
two factors on the patterns of conflict. The 
results proved to be inconclusive, but this may 
have been partially due to the improper ag- 
gregation of events which were coded by state 
but aggregated- to the alliance level. Since 
NATO is far from a monolithic actor and 
even the Warsaw Pact has demonstrated con- 
siderable deviancy, individual foreign policies 
can hardly be viewed as “standard operating 
procedures” for an entire alliance, 

The study by Nazli Choucri and Robert C. 
North is an intriguing one, but like the Tanter 
contribution it merely provides a tantalizing 
sampling to what is a Jarger ongoing project. 
The main thrust of the study is to develop a 
predictive model related to the effects of popu- 
lation, resources, and technology upon the dy- 
namics of international conflict. The empirical 
referents in this case include the major powers 
in Europe between 1870 and 1914. The study 
is placed in a policy context by attempting to 
isolate the more readily manipulable factors 
which tend to induce large-scale violence. The 
authors suggest that the earlier stages of com- 
petition are dominated primarily by dynamics 
internal to the nation such as population, re- 
sources, and technology. At later stages, com- 
petition, reciprocal comparison, threats, and 
counterthreats become more salient. 

Edward L. Morse is concerned with the 
politicization of economic issues in his chapter 
entitled “Crisis Diplomacy. Interdependence, 
and the Politics of International Economic Re- 
lations.” Whereas many writers view economic 
interdependence as having an ameliorating ef- 
fect on interstate conflict, Morse sees interde- 
pendence as heightening crises. The treatment is 
largely anecdotal with particular attention 
given to French activities in EEC and the U.S. 
role in the international monetary crisis, 

Just as economic models and theory were 
important components of the Choucri-North 
and Morse articles, Norman Frohlich and Joe 
` A. Oppenheimer were influenced by economic 
exchange theory in their examination of en- 
trepreneurial politics and foreign policy. Of 
particular concern is the construction of a for- 
mal rational model focusing on the entrepre- 
neurial role in overcoming strategic interaction 
problems and furnishing goods for gain. The 
model is applied for illustrative purposes to 
the problems of alliance establishment and 
maintenance, foreign aid and resource mobili- 
zation, and intervention to remove an opposi- 
tion. The model, which utilizes such indicators 
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as education, health care, taxation, etc., is pri- 
marily useful for examining propositions re- 
lated to changing or influencing behavior in- 
ternal to another state and is not relevant for 
analyzing many forms of interstate interaction. 

In contrast to the very abstract theorizing by 
Frohlich and Oppenheimer in which rational 
calculation is assumed, Graham T. Allison and 
Morton H. Halperin emphasize the many com- 
plexities involved in bureaucratic politics. To 
the extent that the bureaucratic model repre- 
sents an accurate view of reality, the impact of 
international relations research and theory on 
foreign policy is likely to be minimal. The 
Allison-Halperin article itself appears to be 
more useful in providing guidelines for maxi- 
mizing the power of an individual bureaucrat 
than in providing guidance for making better 
decisions. : 

The three articles reviewing the role of 
theory and its connection to policy are gen- 
erally pessimistic about the current utility of 
international relations theory. Young even sug- 
gests that IR theorists should concentrate on 
deductive theory building without worrying 


x 


about the issue of relevance in the short run. ` 


Bobrow evaluates the relevance potential of 
four different types of research products: meta- 
theory, theory, history, and engineering, draw- 
ing on the five basic studies. He appears most 
interested in developing systems engineering 
models capable of combining the macro-level 
approach of Choucri and North with the micro- 
level approach suggested by Allison and Hal- 
perin. It is probable that such models, even if 
perfected, would have minimal! use for the day- 
to-day foreign policy decision maker about 


. whom Allen S. Whiting seems to be more con- 


cerned in his evaluation of research relevance. 
Whiting is critical of the often more abstract 
modeling involved in game theory and simula- 
tion, favoring instead the contributions that 
might be derived from such research tools as 
information retrieval systems and content analy- 
sis. He suggests the utility of increased inter- 
action between the IR theorist and the policy 
maker, but the gap is an enormous one as this 
collection seems to suggest. 

One of the major strengths of the volume 
lies in the fact that it did not limit itself to 
theorizing about theory as so many symposia 
of this sort do. Instead, concrete data-based 
research projects are discussed to illustrate the 
sorts of findings that may eventually become 
relevant to the decision maker. As such, it 
would be a useful volume to introduce grad- 
uate students to different approaches to policy- 
relevant research, and all students of the sub- 
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ject can look forward to a fuller exposition 
of the various projects. 

. LLOYD JENSEN 
Temple University 


The Concept of Aggression in International 

Law. By Ann Van Wynen Thomas and 
A. J. Thomas, Jr. (Dallas, Texas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1972). Pp. 92. 
$6.95.) 


This volume traces the history of attempts to 
define aggression in international law by na- 
tional actors and implicitly reveals the prob- 
lems of determining specific norms of behavior 
in global politics. While the book is a worthy 
documentation of these efforts and does pro- 
vide useful material for studying the dilemmas 
of international norm construction, the authors 
do not utilize the information they present to 
develop a framework for understanding the 
problems of developing ilegal norms of interna- 
tional political behavior, leaving this task to 
other scholars. 

The first chapter briefly describes the argu- 
ments for and against legally defining such be- 
haviors, including disagreements in the litera- 
ture about which kind of definition might be 
most useful. Arguments against definition in- 
clude: (1) Agreement would not be possible; 
(2) national actors use formal attempts to de- 
fine ageression as propaganda forums; (3) any 
agreement would be artificial, bringing violations 
that would weaken the symbolic power of in- 
ternational law; (4) a definition would advise 
actors on how legally to commit aggression; 
(5) since technology might provide new means 
of committing aggression, any legal definition 
of the behavior would soon become obsolete. 

The case for defining aggression argues that 


definitions clearly restrict the behavior of na- | 


tional actors. Despite the ambiguities present 
in a definition, the possibility of being labeled 
a wrongdoer would inhibit the commission of 
acts that could be labeled aggression. The au- 
thors clearly favor this argument, and it has 
considerable support in the social science lit- 
erature. Since the perceived social cost of be- 
havior is a major determinant of the behavior, 
actors tend not to behave in ways that may be 
considered illegitimate. While a clear legal 
definition of aggression may inhibit aggressive 
acts due to social cost, however, violations will 
occur if the perceived reward (e.g., perceived 
national interest involved) is greater than the 
perceived cost. Such violations might serve to 
reduce the power and status of legal norms, 
weakening the structure of international law 
itself. 
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The important consideration is under what 
conditions will national behavior be restricted 
by legal definitions? To answer this question 
would require a thorough analysis of the po- 
litical structure and climate of the global politi- 
cal system and of the political and diplomatic 
culture operating in international interactions 
(e.g., Walbek, “The Global Public Political Cul- 
ture,” Peace Research Reviews, V, No. 2, Nov. 
1973). Unfortunately, the authors do not 
link their discussion to the political context 
and hence, do not help us assess the potential 
restrictive power of a legal definition of ag- 
pression. 

The second chapter documents the history of 
conferences and debate attempting to define 
aggression in international law. They trace the 
debate from the World War I period through 
the recent attempts in the UN General As- 
sembly’s Special Committee on the Question of 
Defining Aggression (1956 to the present). 
This chapter is a useful compilation of the 
positions and arguments of key national actors 
and of the changing considerations of what to 
include in the concept of aggression as the 
means and technology of international con- 
flict have evolved. 

The third and fourth chapters present an 
analysis of the concept of aggression and sum- 
marize the major positions taken by national 
actors. These positions are grouped into two 
major categories, those who restrict the legal 
concept to the direct use of force and those 
who would expand the concept to include 
almost all kinds of “illegitimate” acts by na- 
tional actors (e.g., economic and colonial im- 
perialism, subversion, ideological aggression). 
Throughout the history of debate on aggres- 
sion, the main agreement seems to be that 
armed attacks by one state against the “terri- 
torial integrity or political sovereignty” of an- 
other state is clearly aggression (p. 45). 

In places, these chapters bring out some in- 
teresting observations, although no framework 
is presented to link or order these points. In- 
tervention, for example, is specifically con- 
demned by the UN General Assembly in a 
1965. resolution. The authors show. that while 
all acts of aggression can be considered inter- 
vention, not all acts of intervention can be 
viewed as aggression. They discuss how vari- 
ous regional organizations (e.g., the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the Organization of 
African Unity, etc.) have handled various kinds 
of political acts and have been less timorous 
in outlawing acts of subversion and interven- 
tion while the UN debates, where developed 
nations have more influence, have not yet ex- 
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panded the concept of aggression to include 
more ambiguous forms of behavior. These two 
chapters contain the germ of a useful classifica- 
tion scheme that links types. of behaviors to 
types of national actors. Such a scheme would 
help us understand just how international law 
is utilized by national actors to promote norms 
that would further their national interests in 
the international system while perhaps restrict- 
ing their behavior at the same time. While each 
national actor attempts to promote a definition 
of aggression that would be least restrictive on 
its foreign policy interests, the continuing de- 
bate itself tends to enhance the importance and 
symbolic power of international legal norms. 

The efforts of actors to define aggression are 
motivated by the fact that aggression, while 
not defined in the UN Charter, justifies both 
collective intervention by the UN (Article 39) 
and the right of self-defense by a member na- 
tion (Article 51). Nations clearly have a stake 
in this debate, and their continued efforts to 
promote a self-serving concept of aggression 
indirectly demonstrates their concern for the 
authority of international law and international 
organizations. Their efforts to formulate the 
content of the international political culture, 
the norms regulating their behavior, is a demon- 
stration of the real power of international law. 

This volume provides useful information for 
scholars interested in aggression as a legal con- 
cept. It also provides materials for investigating 
relationships between the development of legal 
norms and the political context in which these 
developments occur. Its utility for dealing with 
the larger questions of the significance of inter- 
national law or the understanding of the pres- 
ent and potential impact of law on international 
political behavior is minimal at best. 

NORMAN V. WALBEK 

Union College 


The United Nations in Perspective. Edited by 
E. Berkeley Tompkins. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1972. Pp. 155. 
$7.50.) 

This book consists of eight essays that grew 
out of a conference commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the United Nations, held at 
the Hoover Institution. While the standard of 
the contributors is uniformly high, a great deal 
of the symposium is dated today. It is a great 
pity that no effort was made to bring the book 
up to date. Some of the passages for example 
still predict the early seating of the People’s Re- 
public of China, 

It is of course true that the changes that 
' ve taken place at the United Nations during 
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the past two years have been dramatic. One 
appreciates this fact most acutely when reading 
this book. The bipolar Soviet-American United 
Nations is over. A multipolar system which is 
emerging in the world is also reflected in the 
world body. No one single state has an auto- 
matic majority today, and’ hence no single state 
can determine the action of either the Security 
Council or the General Assembly. The old 
cleavages between capitalist and Communist 
states are gradually being superseded by new 
global divisions between the rich and the poor. 
Old alliances are breaking up and new ones are 
in the process of formation. A new generation 
has come to power with its own views of po- 
litical priorities and its own definitions of 
political relationships. The postwar world, in 
short, is Over. 

The first essay, by Henry Cabot Lodge, pre- 
sents a competent though unexciting review of 
the founding and performance of the United 
Nations. The former Ambassador to the United 
Nations presents some sensible recommenda- 
tions for the United Nations’ future, but the 
essay is seriously dated on the China question. 

Charles H. Malik’s essay on “The United 
Nations as an Ideological Battleground” rightly 
pays considerable attention to the rise of the 
nations of the third world. The essay makes 
some very interesting and controversial philo- 
sophical points. He points out for example that 
Western representatives are usually “licked be- 
fore they start” in large gatherings, while Com- 
munist delegates, “in keeping with the philoso- 
phy of materialism, which recognizes only ag- 
gregates, masses and huge effects” (p. 25), do 
a great deal better in plenary bodies. The point 
is arguable but arresting. 

Peter T. Bauer’s contribution on “The United 
Nations and International Development As- 
sistance” is a workmanlike presentation that 
correctly diagnoses the widening gap between 
the rich and the poor. The author advances 
useful and practical recommendations for in- 
creased multilateralization of economic aid. 

Perhaps the most thoughtful contribution of 
the entire book is that by Inis L. Claude, Jr. 
on “The Peace-keeping Role of the United Na- 
tions.” Claude speculates about the decline of 
peacekeeping as a major responsibility of the 
United Nations. He finds the roots of the prob- 
lem in the divisive experience of the United 
Nations Congo Operation and then makes the 
excellent point that so far as peace keeping is 
concerned, “we have learned primarily not 
what to do again but what to avoid doing in 
the future” (p. 60). He notes, not without 
melancholy, that the United Nations Operation 
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on Cyprus is the last major such peacekeeping 
body in the field. One could add to Claude’s 
analysis that a triangular consensus including 
China, the Soviet Union and the United States 
is even more difficult to attain in the Security 
Council than the need to reach Soviet-American 
agreement of earlier years. 

Harlan Cleveland’s piece, “Can we Revive 
the United Nations?” advances eight recom- 
mendations, most of which are structural. They 
include streamlining the General Assembly; 
making the Security Council work; encouraging 
the Secretary-General to engage in fact-finding; 
establishing a real standby force; developing a 
consortium of the concerned; sponsoring a 
formal review of the Charter; carefully filling 
vacancies and assigning major jobs to the 
United Nations. 

Charles Burton Marshall in his essay on Re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter wisely 
does not lose himself in legal niceties or institu- 
tional gadgetry, but correctly perceives that the 
problem is profoundly political. The fact is, 
for example, that weighted voting devices in 
the General Assembly can probably not be 
voted through because most of the small mem- 
bers of the General Assembly like the situation 
exactly the way it is. The author recounts some 
amusing anecdotes to support his persuasive 
analysis. 

Carlos P. Romulo’s five-page essay on 
“Crosscurrents in the United Nations” is too 
brief to be truly useful, but it reiterates the 
obvious danger that the United Nations may be 
reduced to marginal importance through desue- 
tude. 

The least dated contribution is that of Ed- 
vard I. Hambro on “New Directions in Plan- 
ning for Peace.” The author addresses himself 
to a number of problems that are highly rele- 
vant today. He advances again the Finnish 
recommendation that the Security Council hold 
periodic meetings, a recommendation that was 
actually put into effect. He also raises the pos- 
sibility that the office of the Secretary-General 
might be given the right to have “a network 
of United Nations missions all over the world,” 
thus making communication between the 
United Nations and its member states a two- 
way street. Finally, he devotes some very 
thoughtful passages to the establishment of a 
United Nations University, 

Most of the authors either explicitly or 
implicitly recognize the basic truth that the key 
to the political resuscitation of the United Na- 
tions is the commitment of the membership. 
Recently member states have either avoided the 
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politics in today’s world or else they have made 
it into a receiver in bankruptcy and then 
blamed it for being bankrupt. The dilemma on 
which the United Nations is presently impaled 
is the following: As it becomes more and more 
universal, no one single state regards the world 
body as a predictable instrument of national 
policy, and hence no one single state really 
pushes it to the forefront. Since most states still 
have a narrow definition of the national in- 
terest, and thus wish to use the United Nations 
as a multilateral fig-leaf for their unilateral ob- 
jectives, they now permit the United Nations 
to languish. Only when perceptions of the na- 
tional interest are broader and more generous 
can the United Nations be revived as a truly 
meaningful political reality. 
JOHN G. STOESSINGER 

City University of New York at Hunter College 


The Widening Gap: Development in the 1970's. 
Edited by Barbara Ward, J. D. Runnalls, and 
Lenore D’Anjou. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1971. Pp. 372. $10.00, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 

This book includes the contents of papers 
given and the summarized debates that took 
place on occasion of a conference organized 
by Columbia University in February 1970 to 
discuss the implications of recommendations 
put forward by the Pearson Report (Partners 
in Development: Report of the Commission on 
International Development, Lester B. Pearson, 
Chairman (Praeger Publishers, Inc., New York, 
and Pall Mall Press, Ltd., London, 1969) ). 

The general outline of the Commission’s sug- 
gestions determined the sequence of topics ana- 
lyzed at the meetings and thus the composition 
of the volume at hand, leaving aside the intro- 
ductory section in which W. Arthur Lewis de- 
scribes “The Purposes of the Pearson Report.” 

In Chapter 1 (Growth and Structural 
Change) Hollis B. Chenery argues in his paper 
“Targets for Development” that a 6 per cent 
rate of growth, as globally recommended by the 
Pearson Report, needs to be differentiated ac- 
cording to the levels of income, economic struc- 
tures, and development strategies pursued by 
different types of countries. In the following 
contribution, Stanislaw Wellisz comes to the 
conclusion that the application of efficient tools 
for solving urgent problems (population in- 
crease, lack of education, regional imbalance) 
may be even more important than the realiza- 
tion of a specific growth target. At the end of 
this section Gerald K. Helleiner’s paper on 
structural problems in Africa attempts to gen- 
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erate debate on social, political, and institu- 
tional aspects of African economic progress. 
Interrelated structural issues which threaten 
to obstruct development and to reinforce the 
crises in the Third World are dealt with in 
Chapter 2 (The Development Sectors). There 
are quotations from conference papers on spe- 


cific topics: population, unemployment, educa-_ 


tion, green revolution, urbanization, and en- 
vironment. 

Chapter 3 (Trade and Liquidity) analyzes 
the scope for rapid growth of the developing 
countries given by the present structure of the 
world market and investigates the problem of 
inadequate foreign reserves on which the Com- 
mission had little to say directly. James A. 
Mirrlees (“The Terms of Trade: Pearson on 
Trade Policy, Debt, and Liquidity”) studies 
what kinds of trade and monetary policies fol- 
low from general economic principles and 
identifies those proposals of the Pearson Report 
that should emphatically be supported in the 
long run. Under the regional point of view, 
Paul Streeten’s and Akbar Noman’s article on 
specified problems of the Indian subcontinent 
deserves particularly to be mentioned. How 
large a flow of resources? Which effects of in- 
creased aid must’we be aware of? With refer- 
ence to Latin America these questions are dis- 
cussed by Laurence Whitehead. 

Against the Commission’s proposals to im- 
prove the climate for private investment in 
order to supplement public efforts it has been 
argued that foreign private capital can become 
too powerful and that it can stay too long. 
Harry G. Johnson (“The Multi-National Cor- 
poration as an Agency of Economic Develop- 
ment: Some Exploratory Observations”) and 
Albert ©. Hirschman (“How to Divest in 
Latin America, and Why”) thoroughly investi- 
gate the involved problems of foreign business 
activities in Chapter 4 (Private Investment). 

The fifth and final chapter (The Aid Rela- 
tionship) examines the possibilities of establish- 
ing new types of economic relations to main- 
tain and evolve a genuine planetary community. 
The starting point of the debate, emerging from 
a paper by Richard Jolly, was the prediction 
that, “. . . even with 6 per cent rates of growth, 
the gap between developed and developing na- 
tions . . . will be three or four times wider by 
the year 2000 .. .” (p. 280). The question of 
what sort of independence the less developed 
countries would achieve in view of this con- 
siderable gap constituted the second main issue 
of investigation. 

Because of the obviously very broad” scope 
of these discussions at the Columbia University 
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conference, my critical evaluation can only 
Taise some general points. The editors take the 
easy way out when they more or less just 
reproduce, in written form, the scientific events 
in the sequence of occurrence at the meetings. 
There was no need to repeat uncritically the 
unsystematic approach to the problems under 
observation as predetermined by the Pearson 
Report. The structure of the book is especially 
hard to understand in view of the basic state- 
ments in the introduction. There Lewis relates 
the widening gap between per capita incomes 
in developed and less developed areas to the 
relatively decreasing transfer of official de- 
velopment assistance by 1967 under the label 
“crisis in foreign aid” which led to.the creation 
of the Pearson Commission. As is well known, 
the development of per capita incomes over 
time is subject to the countervailing and inter- 
active forces of both economic growth and 
population growth. In addition to a systematic 
investigation of both of these forces, the reader 
would expect to find a detailed analysis of the 
impacts of development aid on the determi- 
nants of per capita income growth. The book, 
however, contains only four pages on popula- 
tion problems; it includes no substantial ma- 
terial on the relationship between aid and popu- 
lation’ growth; its presentation—which is biased . 
in favor of certain selected topics on eco- 
nomic growth—is diffuse at many places so 
that the reader wonders what now really is 
important in the field; and its contents are 
analytically and empirically unsatisfactory for 
the student experienced in development eco- 
nomics (to a certain extent, Chenery’s paper is 
an exception). 

Moreover, the editors do not really launch a 
comprehensive critique of the Pearson Report, 
for instance, to serve as a basis for future im- 
provement of aid policies. Such an analytical 
objective cannot be reached because of two 
circumstances: (1) Most of the volume is de- 
voted to papers on specific subjects; their often . 
limited critical contents have not been sum- . 
marized. (2) With reference to the main ideo- 
logical division of conference participants there 
is in all a clear bias in documentation of views 
in favor of those who accept the existing 
world economy of Western countries with de- 
veloping .areas as normal. 

The book also pays little attention to criti- 
cisms of the Pearson Report from sources other 
than the conference participants. Thus, for. ex- 
ample, substantial parts of the problem of de- 
velopment goals have again been excluded. The 
same is true of the neglect of operational prob- 
lems of development aid activities. 
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The value of this work lies in its main papers 
by Chenery, Wellisz, Mirrlees, Streeten, No- 
man, Johnson, and Hirschman rather than in 
those sections summarizing discussions. Since 
a great number of insights and proposals has 
been gathered, the book may be stimulating for 
noneconomists and experts in development eco- 
nomics studying specific questions, For addi- 
tional information, both groups might also look 
at Gustav Ranis (ed.), The Gap between Rich 
and Poor Nations, Proceedings of a Conference 
held by the International Economic Association 
at Bled, Yugoslavia, London: The Macmillan 
Press Ltd., 1972. 

WALTER BUHR 
University of Kiel, Germany 


The European Community in the 1970's. Edited 
by Steven Joshua Warnecke. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, for the European Studies 
Committee, Graduate Division, City Univer- 
sity of New York, 1972. Pp. 228. $15.00.) 
In its relations with the European Commu- 

nity, the United States has entered a phase which 

contrasts sharply with that of the 1960s. This 
volume, the product of a symposium held at 
the Graduate Division of the City University 


_of New York in:1971, deals with the internal 
t political and economic structure of the Euro- 
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pean Community, as well as its emerging re- 
lationships with outside powers, including the 
United States. The editor of the volume, Steven 
J. Warnecke, points to the discussions among 
Europeans about the alternative models for 
building more adequate European Community 
institutions. Quite appropriately, he concludes 
that the federalist approach, calling for the 
rapid creation of strong political institutions, 
has been superseded by the confederal model, 
which recognizes the continued strength of the 
nation state. In a perceptive analysis of the 
future prospects of the EEC, Uwe Kitzinger 
contends that the European Community, once 
a “forward-looking concept,” has stopped far 
short of its original goals both in institutional 
development and in almost every economic 
sector except the customs union and agricul- 
ture. The entry of Britain, Ireland, and Den- 
mark, however, by vastly enlarging the size of 
the EEC, will force the European Community 
to focus its attention on problems such as the 
development of transport policy as well as a re- 
assessment of agricultural policy. 

In an especially fascinating chapter, Heinz 
Hartmann analyses the evolution of industrial 
relations in the European Community, includ- 
ing the various forms of employee participation 


In management and the relationship between 
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economic prosperity and class conflict. Increas- 
ingly, he says, the European Community is 
giving rise to a new working class, characterized 
by a high level of formal education or spe- 
cialized training. The multinational corporation 
in a Europe-wide economy will pose major 
problems for industrial relations within the 


. member countries and lead to increased trans- 


national contact and standardization of labor 
organizations and practices. According to Hart- 
mann, the new labor forces may be no less 
“class conscious” than their predecessors. 
Several contributors address themselves to 
such problems as Community agricultural 
policy, the nature of existing tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to trade, the Community associa- 
tion agreements with countries in the Third 
World, and the EEC policies toward the inter- 
national monetary system as they affect the 
United States. As William Diebold, Jr., sug- 
gests, the enlargement of the Community 
“widens the area within which American goods 
are at a disadvantage compared with those of 
European origin” (p. 101). According to Har- 
old B. Malmgren, the emphasis on internal 
integration and policy harmonization has led to 


~an almost complete failure by the European 


Community to recognize the effects of its poli- 
cies on the rest of the world. Writing as a 
member of the Commission of the European 
Community, Ralf Dahrendorf acknowledges 
that the Community is “an active force in the 
world, but it fails to speak or speaks only 
seldom, and then in an enigmatic language of 
little elegance and often obscure meaning” 
(p. 115). He concedes that the Community, as 
the largest world trading bloc, bears great re- 
sponsibility for ensuring the expansion and 
liberalization of world trade. 

In an analysis of the problems of European 
and trans-Atlantic technological collaboration, 
Christopher Wright assesses the lessons to be 
derived from the collapse of Rolls Royce after 
its abortive effort to provide engines of ad- 
vanced design for the Lockheed Airbus. This 
experience, together with the joint effort of 
British and French aircraft companies to de- 
velop the Concorde, points up the need for 
“vertically integrated policy planning and man- 
agement” (p. 161). Wright is correct in his 
contention that “new independent centers of 
initiative with rather broad mandates” are 
needed if Europe is to reap greater benefit from 
technological collaboration, especially in such 
advanced sectors as aircraft, in the 1970s. At 
this point in time, however, it is not certain 
that Europe will be able to develop such multi- 
national collaboration. 
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Although several contributors allude to the 
need for foreign policy harmonization and as- 
sess recent efforts such as the Davignon Com- 
mittee, Louis G. M. Jaquet addresses himself 
to both the substance of a European foreign 
policy and the institutional measures for its 
creation. His proposals, while useful, are by 
no means novel. They include the creation of 
a permanent secretariat to assist in the de- 
velopment of agreements among the foreign 
affairs ministers of Community members. Un- 
fortunately, the problems of foreign policy co- 
ordination are likely to be increased by the 
enlargement of the European Community with 
the admission of Britain, Denmark and Ireland. 
Moreover, as Gordon Adams suggests, there is 
no certainty that external pressures will provide 
the catalyst to the development of a European 
foreign policy. 

As Andrew Pierre concludes, in the absence 
of major strides toward political unification, 
Europe will continue to speak with many 
voices over the next decade. A politically uni- 
fied Europe, faced with the need to evolve 
common foreign policies through a cumber- 
some process of consultation and trade-off 
comparable to that of the EEC, is no less 
likely than the EEC itself to become a diffi- 
cult partner for the United States, even though 
European unification may accord with overall 
U.S. interests. 

Thus, this volume provides a sober and 
realistic appraisal of the range of issues facing 
the United States and Western Europe in the 
years ahead. The book is marred only by un- 
folding of events since its completion, includ- 
ing the anti-EEC referendum in Norway in 
1972. . Another minor deficiency lies in the 
numerous misspellings and typographical errors 
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in the text. (See, for example, pages 6, 16, 19, 
21, 51, 149, 150, 214 and 216.) Nevertheless, 
the volume provides a useful survey of the re- 
cent development and future prospects of the 
European Community and their implications 
for the United States in the changing interna- 
tional environment of the 1970s. 

ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR. 
The Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University 


Law and Politics in Outer Space: A Bibliogra- 
phy. By Irvin L. White, Clifton E. Wilsan, 
and John A. Vosburgh. (Tucson: University 
of Arizona Press, 1972. Pp. 176. $6.95.) 


This work is an excellent research guide for 
both graduate students and professional politi- 
cal scientists, It reveals the complexity of space 
policy by listing such diverse subjects as appro- 
priation of celestial bodies, communication 
satellite systems, legal controls and regulation, 
national security, and sovereignty. One of the 
strongest advantages of this bibliography is 
that both English and foreign language entries 
are included, It also lists a wide variety of 
sources: books and monographs, bibliographies, 
theses, yearbooks, articles, United Nations ma- 
terials, and United States Government docu- 


Re 


ments. There are two major weaknesses in $ 


Law and Politics in Outer Space: A Bibliog- 
raphy: (1) the entries are not annotated, and 
(2) the listings for national security, military 
uses, and political aspects are quite limited in 
number, It would seem that these topics would 
be of principal concern to most political scien- 
tists considering research in the general field of 
space policy. 
ROBERT H. PUCKETT 

Indiana State University 
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DEA NEWS 


_ FOR TEACHERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE — 





-A Publication of the Division of Educational Affairs - 
of the American Political Science Association 


No. 1 . Winter, 1974 | 





The Division of Educational Affairs of APSA is pub- 


lishing a tabloid, focusing on undergraduate education. 


DEA News contains news and notes primarily on 
curriculum and teaching formats for undergraduate educa- 
tion. While the Division will report on its projects, it invites 
notes on instructional development from political sctence 
teachers. DEA News is for the exchange oi information 


for our teaching profession. 


The first issue of DEA News, Winter, 1974, was 
sent free of charge to all Association members and to all 
Departmental Chairmen. Those who are not on either one 

-of the afore-mentioned Association lists, and who äre inter- 
ested in receiving this issue and subsequent issues, 1974-75 


free of charge, should write to: 


Division of Educational Affairs 
APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


NEW 
1973 


APSA Biographical Directory 


The sixth edition of the APSA Biographical Directory has been published and 
copies may now be ordered for immediate delivery. The Directory includes com- 
plete, up-to-date names and addresses of approximately 12,500 individual APSA 
members as well as biographical information on over 7,000 political scientists. 
The Directory also includes appendices classifying members by geographical loca- 
tion and fields of interest. 
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ORDER FORM 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
ZIP 
PRICE LIST 
APSA MEMBERS: C] Hardback, $10.00 
[C] Paperback, $7.50 
NON-MEMBER: C] Hardback, $15.00 


[] Paperback, $12.50 


Send form with payment (prepaid) to: 


1973 APSA Biographical Directory 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
i _ Washington, D. C. 20036 


LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE 
TO APSA MEMBERS 


APSA INSURANCE PLANS 


Group Life Insurance 
+ $15,000 protection with gradua! reductions after age 50. 
e Optional Deperident Life Coverage. 


Accidental Death and Specific Loss 
e Worldwide Coverage. | 
e Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 


Hospital Cash Plan 
e $20 or $40 each and every day hospitalized. 
e Payable for up to 365 days for each period of hospital confinement. 
e Benefits begin with the first day. of. hospitalization. 
e Daily benefits are doubled if you are hospitalized for cancer. 


For further information write to: 
Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you. are planning a move, please fill in the form below and 
return it to the American Political Science Association, 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Address changes should be received at the Association by the 
Sth of the month to be included in the monthly update of the 
Association mailing list. 


Name 


OLD ADDRESS 





Registry of 


Retired Professors 


The Association has established a Registry of Re- Director, Registry of Retired Professors 
tired Professors. The Registry serves as an infor- American Political Science Association 
mation exchange for those retired professors who 1527 New Hanipshire Avenue, N.W. 
are willing to teach one or more coursesonaone- Washington, D.C. 20036 

semester or one-year basis, and those institutions 

desiring to make such appointments. Any retired 

professor wishing to be listed in the Registry 

should contact the Association to receive àn ap- 

plication form. Departmental chairmen wishing 

to inquire about the availability of retired profes- 

sors in a certain specialty or geographic area 

should write specifying their requirements. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY APSA 


A GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY. 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ` 
(1973 


The 2nd edition of the authoritative conipilation of Ph.D. and Masters programs in 
political science, containing information on admissions policies, costs and financial 
aid, and fields of specialization. 


$2.50 (prepaid) 
Available Direct From: — 
American Political Science Association 
` 1527 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





. 
Students, professors, and those interested in the study of politics and 
government are invited to become members of the AMERICAN POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


-~ JOIN APSA 


membership includes: 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW—quarterly journal of 
scholarly articles and book reviews in political science, and 


PS—quarterly Journal of association news and articles of professional 
concern 


Opportunity to register in the APSA Personnel Service—currently lists 
the largest number of political science teaching and research positions. 


Attend the APSA Annual Meeting, August 29-September 2, 1974, Chi- 
. cago. i 
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Name 


Mailing Address 
(Zip) ——____ 


This is an application for membership. Upon receipt of this form we will 
mail you a membership card and begin a year's subscription to the 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW and PS. 


Student $10 [] 
Annual 7 | a 

if your annual income is under $12,000 ——————————20 [] 

$12-15,000 _. p29 [] 

over $15,000 $30 [] 


Please send with rernittancè to: 
Membership Secretary 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
1527 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Add $1 for foreign postage. 


APSA HOSPITAL CASH PLAN 


The American Political Science Association announces its new low cost 


_ group Hospital Cash Plan designed to provide participants with a cash pay- _ 


ment of $20.00 or $40.00 a day depending upon the program selected. 
The Plan, underwritten by the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., pays 
for every hospitalized day for up to 365 days for each period of hospital 
, confinement. Benefits are doubled if the participant is hospitalized for 
cancer. ` 


For further information on the APSA Group Hospital Cash Plan write to: — 


Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Scierice Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


PERSONNEL SERVICE | l 
The American Politica! Science Association’s Personnel Service operates as a clearinghouse, 
bringing together political scientists seeking positions and prospective employers. Registra- 
tion In the service is open to members of the Association. and to Political Science Depart- 
ments. Membership In the Service; which Includes a subscription to the monthly Newsletter, 
is $6.00 per $2.00 embership In the Credential Referral Service of the Personnel Service Is 


an additiona 
NEWSLETTER 


A Newsletter, listing openings for political scientists including teaching, administrative and 
research openings, is mailed monthly to all Personne| Service members. Positions are listed 
by institution with a brief description of each opening. 


CREDENTIAL REFERRAL SERVICE 
A file will be maintained at the Association office for all members of the Credential Referral 
Service. This file will include a résumé, a dissertation abstract and/or a list of publications, 


and up to three letters of reference for each member. Referrals are made upon the request 
of a member or of an Institution. 


EMPLOYERS USING THE SERVICE 


The Association’s Council has adopted a policy that it is a professional obligation of all 
litical sclence departments to list publieiy all vacancies in the APSA Personnel Service 
ewsletter for which they are recruiting except those vacancies at the association and 

full professor levels which departments expect to fill from among people known to them. 

There is no cost to the institution listing its vacancies with the Service. Forms for listing 

openings in the Newsletter are available from the Personnel Service. : l 


For further Information concerning the Personnel Service write to: 


Director, Personnel Service: — 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
- Washington, D.C. 20036 


The International Politica Science Association. 
Invitation to Membership—1973 


The International Political Science Association welcomes political scientists as - 


members. The Association, founded in 1 949, is composed of three categories of 
members: individuals, institutions and national associations. ae 

Membership in the Association of $4.00 a year entitles members to receive the 
Newsletter giving information about IPSA activities and meetings; to` purchase ma- 
terial published under ISPA auspices—including the International Bibliography of 
Political Science, published annually by Stevens in London and sets of papers sub- 
mitted at IPSA meetings at reduced ‘cost; and to register at IPSA meetings at lower 
rates. . i - - 
Individual TE who pay a higher membership fee of $12.00 a year are, in 
addition, entitled to receive either the International Political Science Abstracts pub- 
lished bi-monthly by the Association itself or the International Social Science Journal, 
the quarterly organ of the Department of Social Sciences of UNESCO. To join the 
Association send your name and check to the International Political Science Associa- 
tion, 27 rue Saint Guillaume, Paris 7e, France. 
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Has Your Department Joined The 
APSA DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES PROGRAM? 


Now Over 400 member departments 


Services include: 


GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY 

APSA BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY and Annual Supplement 
DIRECTORY OF DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 
PERSONNEL SERVICE NEWSLETTER 

Reports on Annual Survey of Departments 

Fact Sheets on Internships and Federal Grants 

e Bulletins on Career Opportunities in Political Science 


_@ And others 


For further information and membership forms, write: 


Departmental Services Program 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Pan-Africanism from Within 


RAS MAKONNEN, as recorded and edited by KENNETH KING. Born In Guyana, 
and now a citizen of Kenya, Ras Makonnen has devoted his life to the ideal 

of pan-Africanism. Included in this autoblographical work is Makonnen’s narrative 
on black inter-group relations in North America, race relations in Great Britain, 
black intellectuals and the white left, black expatriates, and African socialism. 


1973 316 pp. 8 plates $11.75 


Pan-Africanism and Nationalism in West Africa 1900- 1945 
A Study in ideology and Social Classes 


J. AYODELE LANGLEY. Using much previousty unpublished material, the author 
analyzes the origins of pan-African politics In Western Africa, and Investigates 
nationalist Ideciogy and social classes In the region. (Oxford Studies In 

African Affairs) 


1973 340 pp. ‘$21.00 


Racial Bargaining in Independent Kenya 
A Study of Minorities and Decolonization 


DONALD ROTHCHILD, University of California, Davis. In this study of race 
relations in modern Kenya, the author focuses on the dynamic processes of 
interraclal bargaining and conflict management during the pre- and post- 
independence periods. (Institute of Race Relations) 


1973 496 pp. $22.50 


south Africa’s Foreign Policy’ 


JAMES BARBER. “In this balanced and judicious survey, Dr. James Barber... 
graphs the evolution of South Africa’s foreign policy since World War Il... . 
Barber rightly stresses the unusually Intimate relationship between the Republic’s 
social structure and its foreign policy. He clearly delineates such controversies 
as that involving the relative merits of dialogue vs. isolation in producing 
change In South African society. And he effectively challenges such myths as 

` that of South African isolation in view of its extensive economic contacts. 
Barber's work represents the best available introduction to the subject for 
college or adult audiences.'’—Robert W. PAN State University College, 
Brockport, New York, In History 


1973 330 pp. 8 plates; 2 maps $14.50 


Democracy and Disobedience 


PETER SINGER. “A book rich in philosophical content and highly skilled in 
philosophical analysis. Yet the author... succeeds in hls attempt to write in 
such a way that it can ‘easily be understood by those who have never studied 
philosophy.’ The purpose of the book Is to consider the question: does 
democracy entail obligations to obey the laws which non-democratic systems 
do not? . .. The argument is careful, complex, and subtie, even though it Is quite 
brief. H is an especially Important book... . [Singer] has chosen to write an 
original work, and he has succeeded. This book is most suitable... for any 
topically oriented course in political philosophy—at any level. "Alan 
Wertheimer, University of Vermont, in Perspective 
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In the Interest of the Governed _ 

A Study in Betham’s Philosophy of Utility and Law 

DAVID LYONS, Cornell University. The author offers a new Interpretation of 
Bentham’s principle of utility and conception of law as developed in his major 
books. Professor Lyons argues that Bentham was not a universalist In morals, 
but adopted a dual standard of ethics: in politics, the community interest: In 
private ethics, the agent’s interest. He also assesses Bentham’s fundamental 
principle: that government should serve the interests of the governed. 

1973 164 pp. $8.00 ; 
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In Search of American Foreign Policy 4 
The Humane Use of Power 


LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. “Few A 
Americans over the past twenty years have observed U. S. foreign and defense 
olicies from Inside and outside the government as closely and as wisely as ` 
incoln Bloomfield. .... I suggest that anyone who wants to know what our 
national Interest in foreign affairs really is—or should be—~buy and read it." — 
Charles Yost, National Committee on United States-China Relations, Inc. 


1974 192 pp. cloth $6.95 paper $1.95 


Imperialism and Nationalism in the Fertile Crescent 
Sources and Prospects of the Arab-Israeli Conflict 


SIR RICHARD ALLEN. Partisan writing has tended to oversimplify the implications 

of the June War of 1967. In this volume, Sir Richard Allen draws upon his long 

career in the British Diplomatic Service to assess the sources and prospectsof .—s_— 

the continuing conflict. He pays particular attention to world powers, past and d 
- present, maintaining that to a large extent they are responsipie for ar of 

the bitterness and destruction. 


_ Spring 1974 450 pp. - § maps cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


The Cuban Missile Crisis 


International Crises and the Role of Law : 


ABRAM CHAYES, Harvard University. As Legal Adviser to the Department of 

State during the Cuban Missile Crisis, Professor Chayes was in a unique position 

to analyze how law was involved in three interrelated decisions: (1) the choice 

of the blockade, or ‘quarantine’; (2) the decision to seek an OAS authorizing 
resolution; (3) the manner and methods of the approach to the U.N. This 
provocative book is one of four case studies on the role of law In international. 
decision making commissioned by the American Society of International Law. F 


1974 154 pp. cloth $5.95 paper $1.95 l Bx 


Cyprus 1958-1967 


THOMAS EHRLICH, Stanford University. Publistied in collaboration with the 
American Society ‘of International Law, this book analyzes the role of International 
law In governmental decision-making during the Cyprus crisis of 1958-1967, 
precipitated by the British government’s decision to relinquish its sovereignty 
over the area. Among the questions considered are: Was law ignored; did it 
sometimes influence events; and was It decisive in Goran situations? (Interna- 
tional Crises and the Role of Law) 


1974 160 pp. paper $1.95 
Word Politics 
Verbal Strategy Among the Superpowers’ See ey 


THOMAS M. FRANCK, New York University, and EDWARD WEISBAND, State 
University of New York, Binghamton. ‘‘Putting it quite simply, Word Politics Isa 
very good book. It is brief, well written, interesting, and worthwhile. ...The 
authors have harmoniously blended case studies, logical analysis, theoretical 
analysis, and policy prescription. "——Richard B. Finnegan, The American Political 
Science Review. 


1971 192 pp. - cloth $5.95 . paper (1971) $1.95. 
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The Bench and the Ballot 


Southern Federal Judges and Black Voters 


CHARLES V. HAMILTON, Columbia University. “Hamilton brings to this study a 
thorough grasp of the judicial process and the thought- ee of its practi- 
tloners, combined with a sense of social dynamics coming from first-hand 
observations and interviews on the field.””-—Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State 
College. “It represents the most thorough and comprehensive study of federal 
policy to change socio-political practices in the Southern Region to date.’’—~ 
Hanes Walton, Jr., Savannah State College 


1973 270 pp., cloth $7.95 ` paper (1974) $2.95 


The Judicial Mind Revisited 


Psychometric Analysis of Supreme Court Ideology 


GLENDON SCHUBERT, University of Hawail. Using o ears computer 
techniques, Professor Schubert provides a comprehensive stud y of the voting 
behavior of the United States Supreme Court from 1946 to 1969. In addition to 
tracing major changes In the Court's policy-making, the author uses factor 
analysis and cumulative scaling techniques to group the Justices into Ideological 
clusters according to political and economic considerations. 


Spring 1974 192 pp. illus. cloth $9.00 ' paper $4.95 


The Impact of Supreme Court Decisions 

Empirical Studies. 

Second Edition 

Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER, University of Hawaii, and MALCOLM M. 
FEELEY, New York University. ". .. still the best single collection available for 


those who wish to obtain an overview of the subject... . Since the selection of 
material is relatively broad, the book has the edge over anthologies or 


monographs with a somewhat narrower focus. .. .""-—Robert J. Steamer, 
Perspective 
1973 256 pp. - paper $2.95 


Freedom and the Court 


Civil Rights and Liberties in the United States 
Second Edition 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Virginia. “This Is one of the best books 
available In the area of comparative courts and judicial institutions." —Michael 
J. Horan, University of Wyoming. ‘Excellent second edition. Only civil liberties 
text which provides a proper balance of the fundamentals and analysis in 
depth.’’——Richard Bloss, Chicago State University 


1972 146 pp. cloth $12.50 paper $3.95 


The New Federalism 


MICHAEL D. REAGAN, University of California, Riverside.. “This is a well written 
book, consistent in its logic, and both realistic and optimistic in Its suggestions.” 
—Daniel Barbee, Georgia State University. ‘‘Redgan presents a good analysis: ` 
of the changing federal system with an excellent, concise discussion of the 
pros and cons of revenue sharing.''~--Edward J. Miller, University of Wisconsin, 

. Stevens Point 


1972 192pp. cloth $5.95 paper (1973) $1.50 
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Recent books from Harper & Row 


SEVEN WHO SHAPED OUR DESTINY 


‘The Founding Fathers as Revolutionaries 


By Richard B. Morris, Columbia University. The disfinguished his- 
torian looks at the lives and leadership of Franklin, Washington, John 
Adams, Jefferson, Jay, Hamilton and Madison. “Every one of the pro- 
files is interesting and entertaining as well as informative .. . a stimulat- 
ing book.’—Louis B. Wright, History Book Club Review. Illustrated. 
2nd printing, $8.95 | 


THE COMMUNAL EXPERIENCE 
Anarchist and Mystical Counter-Cultures in America 
By Laurence Veysey, University of California, Santa Cruz, An absorb- 
‘ing comparative analysis of both successful and unsuccessful com- 
munal experiments, secular and religious, placing these alternative 
lifestyles into the overall history of American radicalism. $15.00 


WHO RULES ISRAEL? 
By Yuval Elizur and Eliahu Salpeter. Two leading Israeli iournalists 
give an “‘insider’s account” of their country’s power structure, focusing 
‘on the 170 people at the top. today—from Meir, Dayan, Eban and Sapir 
to E. E. Bergman, Mordecai Gazit and Shalom Rosenfeld. “Indispensa- 
ble background.”—Max Lerner. Illustrated. $8.95 


' CAPITALISM AND MATERIAL LIFE, 1400-1800 


-At bookstores 


Harper & Row 


10 E. she New York 10022 


1817 


- By Fernand Braudel. Translated from the French by Miriam Kochan. ` 
Life in Europe under early capitalism, portrayed in remarkable detail. 


“I know no other scholarly work that draws on such rich sources and 


uses them with such telling effect.”—Lewis Mumford. “Splendidly . 


vindicates the cause of comparative history.”——-Keith Thomas, N.Y. 
Review of Books. $13.00. 


RADICAL PARADOXES 

Dilemmas of the American Left: 1945-1970 . 
By Peter Clecak, University of California, Irvine. The new American 
radicalism and its basic contradictions, as they appear in the works of 
Mills, Baran,-Sweezy and Marcuse. “Easily the most important book 
on the American Left I know of . . . Clecak has gone to the heart of 
the problem of the failure of the Left.” —Eugene Genovese. $11. 95 


THE NEW HEAVENS AND NEW EARTH 
Political Religion in America 


By Cushing Strout, author of Intellectual History i in America. Ranging . 


from Puritanism to the new Pluralism, this original and long-overdue 
work shows “how American religious ideas, values, or attitudes relate 
to political concepts of liberty, equality, community, and justice.” 
$12. 50 
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GERMAN FOREIGN POLICIES WEST & EAST 
On the Threshold of a New European Era 


PETER H. MERKL 


The two most “penetrated systems” in the heart of Europe are the two Germanies, 
Ostpolitik and Westpolitik. They are, in their political structures, uneasy artifacts of 
World War II. . . 

Yet according to author Peter Merkl, the two Germanies are now in a position to 
lead Europe into a new era of international peace. 

Using the perspective of political culture, Merkl analyzes the foreign policy postures 
of East and West Germany against the background of 100 years of German policies and 
attitudes toward the outside world. Bibliography. Index. Ca. 240 pages. LC 73-92506. 


Cloth $13.00 (ISBN 0-87436-133-8) Paper $4.25 (ISBN 0-87436-134-6) 
[C] Please send an Examination Copy (60-day basis) 


RIGHTS & LIBERTIES IN THE WORLD TODAY 
Constitutional Promise & Reality 


IVO D. DUCHACEK 


An outstanding text for course-work in comparative politics, government, and inter- 
national affairs. Political cartoons. Bibliography. Index. 269 pages. 1973. LC 72-95263. 


Cloth $15.00 (ISBN 0-87436-112-5) Paper $4.95 (ISBN 0-87436-113-3) 
C] Please send an Examination Copy (60-day basis). 


POWER MAPS 
Comparative Politics of Constitutions 


IVO D. DUCHACEK 


Written as a companion volume to Rights & Liberties in the World Today, Duchacek 
analyzes the institutional design of over 100 constitutions and relates them to political 
realities. Diagrams. Bibliography. index. 152 pages. 1973. LC 72-95265. 


Cloth $15.00 (ISBN 0-87436-114-1) Paper $4.95 (ISBN'0-87436-1 15-X) 
[C] Please send an Examination Copy (60-day basis). 


Special rates available for classroom adoption. 
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AFRICANA 


GOVERNING AN AFRICAN CITY 


A STUDY OF NAIROBI 


Of the tasks faced by newly independent, developing nations, the administra- 
tion of modern cities is one of the most difficult. This book deals with the 
administrative, political and socio-economic problems which faced Africans 
when taking over the complex governmental organization of Nairobi—one of 
the most important cities of East Africa. The author develops a theoretical 
framework to analyze the functioning of local government in developing coun- 
tries and then discusses the relationship of the central and local levels of 
government, resource allocation at the local level, the bureaucracy, and the 
impact of decolonialization on the local governmental structure. Professor 
Werlin concludes with an examination of two critical areas of governmental 
operation: public housing and citizen participation, to illustrate how -the 
various elements of government work together to inhibit or encourage con- 
structive change. 


March 1974/320 pages | . l ca. $15.00 





William John Hanna 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND AFRICAN POLITICS 


This book, written by William John Hanna and seven co-authors, is the only 
comprehensive treatment of African students and one of the few books which 
deals with African higher education from a social science perspective. His- 
. torical information as well as survey data is used to-describe and analyze the 
political behaviour and attitudes of African students. Student views of the 
incumbent leadership, traditional political practices, the bureaucracy, and 
their own role as an incipient elite are examined in light of such structural 
factors as educational and employment opportunities, political stimuli and 
sanctions, generational and cultural gaps, and ethnic involvement and pro 
fessional commitment. Among the specific topics discussed are generational 
conflict in the Ivory Coast, black student activists in Rhodesia, recruitment 
patterns in Uganda, and social and political attitudes of students in Kenya, 
‘Ghana, Tanzania, and Uganda. The contributors include William and Judith 
Hanna, Aristide Zolberg, Joel Barkan, Leo Cefkin, Roberta McKown, Kenneth 
Prewitt, and Vivian Sauer. . i 


June 1974/ca. 400 pages , ca. $18.00 
AFRICANA PUBLISHING CO. 


A Division of Holmes & Meier Publishers, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue/New York, N.Y. 10003 
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New 1974 = 
AMERICAN POLITICS, POLICIES 
& PRIORITIES 


by Alan Shank, State University of New York, Geneseo 


The basic purpose of this book is to give students the opportunity 
to make the linkage between presumed American democratic values 
and the actual policies and priorities of American Government. The 
author assumes that there is -a widespread malaise, distrust, and 
cynicism about the American political system; the book is organized 
to investigate the attitudes and to provide prescriptions for change. — 
1/74, paperbound, 650 est. pp. 


` 


POLITICAL POWER & URBAN 
CRISIS, 2nd edition 


| by Alan Shank, State University of New York, Geneseo 


Written for courses in urban government, urban planning, public 
policy, and American Government, the second edition of this successful 
reader relates the functions of local institutions to such concrete prob- 
lems as race, poverty, welfare, unemployment, housing, education and 
environment. The second edition contains 40 new articles from scholarly 
Sources, current newspapers and magazines, and unpublished govern- 
ment sources. 1973, paperbound, 702 pp. ` 


Political Science Consulting Editor | 
JOHN C. BOLLENS, University of California, Los Angeles ~ 


HOLBROOK PRESS. INC. | 
Dept: A93, 470 Atlantic Avenue 


‘Boston, Massachusetts 02210 
_ A subsidiary of Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
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New Books | 

o l for 
Political Scientists 


GREAT ISSUES OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
edited by MORTON A. KAPLAN, Professor of Political Science and 
Director of the Ford Workshop Programs in Internationa! Relations 


at the University of Chicago 


“Excellent collection of articles—deals in highly 
scholarly, rigorous manner with major prob- 
lems, and attempts at controlling them, in today’s 
worild.”—B. David Meyers, Professor of Political 
Science, University of North Carollna (com- 
menting on the first edition) i 


The first edition of this book was immediately 
recognized as an Indispensable sourcebook on 
the practical politics of internationa! relations. It 
brought excitement and relevance to the study of 


NEWI 


Social Problems and Public Policy 
INEQUALITY AND JUSTICE 


international politics and foreign policy by pre- 
senting avigoròus clash of opinions on the most — 
pressing issues of our times. The Second Edi- 
tion—revised In response to teachers’ com- 
ments, greatly expanded, and completely up- 
dated—will be even more useful to political 
scientists and thelr students, to government offi- 
clals and to informed citizens. 


612 pp. / $17, 50 cloth / $5.95 paper* / 
January 1974 


edited by LEE RAINWATER, Professor in the Department of 
Sociology and the John F. Kennedy School of Government at Harvard. 


This volume deais with the various issues th- 
volved in the study of.soclal problems, and the 
absence of justice or equity in the distribution of 
resources to individuals and groups. The book 
was designed to meet the needs of teachers and 
students In the new courses dealing with public 
problems : within departments of political 
science. Major parts are: Modern Perspectives on 


NEW! 
A Paperbound. Text Edition of 


Inequality and Social Problems; Class Inequal- 
ities and Social Problems; Inequalities of Status; 
Inequalities of Power; International Stratlfica- 
tion; and Conflicts of Efficiency, Choice and 


Equality. 
432 pp. / $16.00 Gloth’/ $5.75 paper* / 
January 1974 


BEHIND GHETTO WALLS: Black Family Life 


in a Federal Slum 
by LEE RAINWATER 


recipient of the Anisfleld-Woll Award for outstanding book on human relations 


“Rainwater describes the slum Negro culture 
‘like it Is.’ A good, solid book thisi”—Choice 


Based on a six year study of a federal slum hous- 
ing project, this book is a powerful and moving 
description of the way in which black people, vic- 
timized for centuries in this country, have learned 
to live behind their ghetto walis—how they de- 


veloped thelr own solutions to recurrent human 
concerns and their unique views of what Is pos- 
sibie and impossible; desirable and undesirable 
in their lives. 


488 pp. / $12.50 cloth / $4.95 paper* / 
(paper, March 1974) 
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NEWI 


A text edition of 

BENEFIT COST & POLICY ANALYSIS: 
An Aldine Annual on Forecasting, 
Decision-Making and Evaluation 


A distinguished panel of editors review hun- 
dreds of papers written each year to select be- 
tween 25 and 30 of the finest for publication in 
one-volume: The book includes an. Introductory 
essay by the board of editors synthesizing cur- 





\ 
rent developments. The Annual is published 
gach June for the preceding year. The 1971 and 
1972 Annuals are now available. The 1973 An- 
nual will be published in June, In time for your 
Fall classes, 


each Annual: $20.00 OERE rate) / $14.00 (individual rate) / ‘$11.75 (textbook edition for 


NEW! 


A Text Edition of 
HOUSING URBAN AMERICA 


classroom use only) 


edited by JON PYNOOS, Harvard University; ROBERT SCHAFER, 


Harvard University; CHESTER W. HARTMAN, University of California, Berkeley 


“An engrossing anthology of current literature 
on ip specifically housing America’s poor 
. an excellent guide to the housing morass 
. especially relevant to certain doctrinal dis- 
putes involving housing location and the proper 


role of. government in a national housing 


policy. “—James A. Kushner, Planning 


Three of the leading authorities In the field of 
urban planning have compiled the first balanced 
and comprehensive overview of everything the 


hs 


practitioner and administrator need to know 
about urban housing problems in the United 
States today. Over fifty articles are divided into 
five sections: . politics, social aspects, eco- 
nomics, production, and policies and programs. 
Each part is balanced among theoretical mate- 
rial, detailed data, and discussions of policy. 


682 pp. / $25. 00 / $16.75 (text edition for - 
classroom use only) 


Other Important Books for Political Scientists from Aldine— 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT & POLITICS: 
A Critical introduction 

by BLANCHE DAVIS BLANK g 

273 pp. / $12.50 cloth / $2.95 paper / 1973 - 


z THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENCY: 
-Concepts and Controversy 

Second Edition 

edited by ROBERT S. HIRSCHFIELD 

407 pp. / $9.75 cloth / $3.95 paper* / 1973 


OWE AND BUTI IN AFRICA 
- by HENRY È BRETTON 
408 pp. / $15. 95 cloth / =: 95 paper“ / 1973 


THE POLITICS OF MEDICARE 
by THEODORE MARMOR- 
169 pp. / $6.95 cloth / $2.45 paper / 1973 


See text edition for classroom use only” 


x | 529 South Wabash Avenue è Chicago, Illinols 60605 
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Politics of Congress 


By David J. Vogler, Wheaton College 

Intended for courses on Congress or introductory American Govern- 
ment, this book fuily acquaints the student with the legislative 
process. Based on both behavioral and revisionist literature, the 
book strikes a balance between empirical and narrative schools of 
thought. Various models of the legislature are presented along with 
current research findings and an exploration of executive- -legisla- 
tive relations. 

1974, paperbound, Est. 400 pp. 


The Confused Eagle 


Division and Dilemma in American Politics 


Edited by Lewis Lipsitz, University of North araia 
This anthology is intended to supplement introductory American 


government courses. It is designed to aid the teacher by presenting: 


diverse and significant points of view about key issues that are dealt 
with in American government courses. The book does not focus 
exclusively on institutions, issues, or history, but attempts to inte- 
grate all of these emphases. The articles raise basic questions about 
the quality of American political life and stress the relative ambiguity 
that characterizes American politics. The book synthesizes be- 
havioral and humanist viewpoints of the issues and strives to strike 
a balance between historical, normative and empirical approaches. 
Many of the articles are taken from unusual sources to heighten 
Interest and readability. 
1973, 560 pp., Paperbound. 
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Reordering The Planet 


Constructing Alternative World Futures 


By Louls Rene Beres and Harry R. Targ, both-of Purdue University 
The crucial issues—war, population pressure, resource shortages, 
etc.—that are endangering the planet are explored in this book de- 
signed for International Relations courses. The book provides a 
wealth of information on alternative worid futures and it offers 
guidelines for systematic inquiry which students may extend to 
other fields. The book presents material concerning world futures 
substantially and methodologically and treats these futuristic issues 
with originality and concern. 

1974, paperbound, Est. 400 pp. 


European Political Processes 
Essays and Readings, Second Edition ° 


Edited by Henry S. Albinski, The Pennsylvania State University; and 

Lawrence K. Pettit i 
For survey courses In European Political Systems, this book of 

readings by jeading authorities presents a synthesis of the con- 

tinuity and dynamic nature of politics. The book is divided into five 

sections, each introduced by a conceptual essay explaining the 

aspect of the political process being treated. Almost all readings are 

new to this edition and represent a wide variety of political system 

experiences. . 


Basic Issues in International 
Relations Second Edition 


Edited by Peter A. Toma, University of Arizona; Robert Jordan, 
State University of New York at Binghamton; and Andrew Gyorgy, 
George Washington University 

This second edition has been reorganized with the inclusion of 
many new readings to reflect current trends in International Rela- 
tions since the first edition. The emphasis is on the number of 
approaches to the study of international politics, each of which is 
examined and/or criticized by a leading political scientist. 
1974, Sila al Est. 660 pp. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICIES: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 
_ Eugene Simmons and Gabor Strasser, Battelle Memorial Institute 
Analyzes the relationship of sclence, technology, and society. Engineers, scientists, corporate 


executives, and members of the academic community debate such questions as whether there | 


should. ba national policies for science and technology; and how such policies would relate to 
the democratic process, the economy, education, and research and development planning. 
0-88410-013-8 300 pp. Published $11.50 


THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT MIGHT: REGULATION IN FURTHER PERSPECTIVE 
` William G. Shepard and Thomas G. Gies, University of Mithigari 


A wide ranging analysis of the future for regulatory policy. Regulation. i is placed in its evolu- 


tionary setting, and compared with public enterprise. The volume offers an assessment of the 
checkered development of cable TV regulation as well as a new analysis of marginal-cost pric- 
ing. The papers are fresh and provocative and reflect a wealth of both professional experience 
and academic study. 0-88410-258-0 192 pp. February $12.50 

EVALUATING SOCIAL ACTION PROGRAMS ae 

David K. Banner, University of New Brunswick, 

- Samuel |. Doctors and Andrew C. Gordon, Northwestern University 

An analysis of the scope and impact of politics on evaluation research in an effort to find an 
objective method for scientific proof of the efficacy of government funded social action pro- 


grams. The Opportunity Funding Corporation was used as the mode! for this nee study. 


0-88410-009-x 224 pp. April $13.50 


| SOCIAL EVALUATION EXPERIMENTS AND SOCIAL EVALUATION j 


James G.-Abert, ational Center for Resource Recovery, 

Murray Kamrass, /nstitute for Defense Analyses 

Analyzes evaluation processes from several perspectives; including the evaluator of federal, 
state and local projects, the process used, and the validity of the conclusions. Case studies dre 
presented to- illustrate each type of process. | 

0-88410-015-4 208 pp. February $12.50 


PUBLIC POLICY AND URBAN CRIME 

Yong H. Cho, University of Arkan 

Studies the impact of public policy on crime in today's urban centers. Cho develops a multi- 
ple regression model to measure the direct effect of policies on the crime rate. Analyzes 
crime, crimogenic forces, the impact of control policies on crime, and the impact of social 
policies on crime. ` 

0-88450-201-7 224 pp. June $13.50 


THE MIXON GUARANTEED INCOME PROPOSAL: SUBSTANCE AND PROCESS IN 
POLICY CHANGE 

H. Kenneth Bowler, University of Maryland, Baltimore County 

Analyzes the changes in U.S. welfare policy the Nixon Family Assistance Plan (FAP) would 
- have entailed if it had been enacted. Bowler’s analytical objective is to identify and link the 
substance, processes, and conditions associated with political decision-making and policy in- 
novation in the case of the FAP. 0-88410-011-1 224 pp. March $12.50 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION IN PERSPECTIVE 

Martin Wohl, Cornegie-Mellon University 

An analysis of the current problems of urban ieansportation in an effort to determine how to 
improve the system not only for the consumer, but also in terms of employment, residential! 


patte-ns, regulatory problems, and technological innovations. 
0-88410-402-8 160 pp. April $8.50- 


Ballinger Publishing Company e 17 Dunster Street, Harvard Square e Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Critical Issues in Political Science 


PROBE FOR PEACE: Small-State Hostilities 


EDWARD E. AZAR, University of North Carolina—Chapel Hill 


Relates academic research in peace and conflict resolution to small- 
= state hostilities with special emphasis on the Middle East. Dr. Patrick 
McGowan calls this book “A systematic, relevant, and concerned study: 
of Third World international relations that is blessedly brief. It is very 
rare to finda book on Third World politics with all of these traits. 1’ ll use 
it with pleasure in the classroom.” 


CONTENTS: Introduction: A Science of War and Peace / Causes of War / 
Small States / A Case Study: The Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1948-1972 / 
Conclusion / Bibliography / ae, 89 pages; paper; $1.75 


POLITICAL FINANCING 


HERBERT E. ALEXANDER, Citizens’ Research Foundation. 


Political campaign financing is explored. in terms of “who gives how 
much to whom for what?” A recent adopter comments, “I think this 
book represents an excellent method of evaluating the central questions 
of accountability and responsibility, pluralism and elitism in the 
operation of American democracy.” 


CONTENTS: How Much Do Campaigns Cost? / Does Money Win 
Elections? / Where Does the Money Come From? / Should the System Be 
Changed? / Questions / Readings / 1972; 60 pages; paper; $1.25 


Other titles 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT practies and Promise 
Robert M. Lawrence Colorado State University 1973; 72 pages; paper; $1.50 


TECHNOLOGY AND UTOPIAN THOUGHT | 
Mulford Q. Sibley University of Minnesota 1973; 55 pages; paper; $1.25 


THE SUPREME COURT: 
Constitutional Revision and the New “Strict A TEETER E 
Robert J. Steamer Univ. of Massachusetts—Boston 1973; 35 pages; paper; $.75 


THE ETHNICS IN AMERICAN POLITICS American Indians 
. Frances Svensson University of Washington 1973; 53 pages; paper; $1.25 


BURGESS PUBLISHING. COMPANY 


7108 Ohms Lane Minneapolis, Minnesota 55435 
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DYNAMICS OF THE PARTY SYSTEM: ALIGNMENT AND REALIGNMENT 
OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
JAMES L. SUNDQUIST 


“ _- _ For courses on political partles, this book presents a comprehensive historical 
analysis of the circumstances, causes, and processes of change in the 
political party system in the United States. Using the case study approach, the 
author blends the findings of traditional historical research and newer 
quantitative analytical techniques to examine the three major reallgnments of 
the American party system—those of the 1850s, the 1890s, and the 1930s—as 
well as some minor realignments. His study indicates, however, that a realign- 
«ment comparable to the three major upheavals of the past is not apparent 
now. Looking ahead he foresees a new strengthening of party attachment, but 
along the lines of the party system estabilshed in the 1930s rather than on 
new lines. 


. [an] Important and careful study. . . . The book should be required 
ae for serious students of the American Party System. “—Library Journal 
1973 388 pages paper $3.95 cloth 3 95 





THE NEXT PHASE IN FOREIGN POLICY 
HENRY OWEN, EDITOR 


For courses In: U. S. forelgn alien, International relations, and wortd affalrs, 
the essays In this new book discuss the American position in the world in an 
effort to answer two questions: How will the American role change in the 
1970s and beyond? WIII the United States, as a natlon, successfully accommo- 
date to change in the regions and functions In which it has predominated 
since the Second World War? | 


} 


| “| |, scholarly, lucid and comprehensive. . . . [a] very perceptive study.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 
. thls collection of essays Is well-balanced and enormously ivelllgente: 
Ba oats Monthly 


1973 345 pages .- paper $3.50. cloth $8.95 


SETTING NATIONAL PRIORITIES: THE 1974 BUDGET 
EDWARD R. FRIED, ALICE M. RIVLIN, CHARLES L. een 
AND NANCY H. TEETERS 


This book is the fourth In a series of widely acclaimed annual eviews of. 
national priorities, using the federal budget as a starting polnt. Used In 
courses on American government, political issues, public budgeting and the 
like, the authors examine controversial issues of public policy—foreign and 
domestic, military and civillan—as. they are reflected in budgetary choices, 
and emphasize the long-run consequences of those choices. 


“Next to the publication of the Federal budget Itself, there probably ls no 
more important item expected yearly from Washington than the book which 
analyzes what Uncle Sam is going to spend.”-—Boston Globe 

1973 466 pages paper $3.95 -~ cloth $8.95° 
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/ ADMINISTRATIVE FEEDBACK: MONITORING SUBORDINATES’ BEHAVIOR 
/ HERBERT KAUFMAN with the collaboration of Michael Couzens 


: How can public officials keep. informed of what thelr subordinates are doing? 
Even In the military In wartime, disobedience occurs. How then can leaders be 
sure of what goes on in less disciplined governmental organizations? Is 
feedback adequate? Do leaders always want to know what their subordinates 
are up to? This careful study of nine governmental organizations provides 
some surprising answers to these questions. 


... an important new book... .’"-—Washington Monthly 
1973 83 pages paper $2.50 cloth $5.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON PRESIDENTIAL SELECTION 
DONALD R. MATTHEWS, EDITOR 


P Significant changes In the mode of selecting American presidents are under 
í way, and It is critically important that they be made responsibly. But to date, 

students of politics have not provided research in sufficient quantity and 
quality to make possible Intelligent evaluation and reform of the presidential 
selection process. This book is the result of an effort to meet that need. 
.. a carefully done study on federal nominating procedures,’ using both 
comparative government and game-theory simulation techniques as analytic 
methods.”’—Library Journal 
1973 246 pages paper $2.95 cloth $6.95 


AVAILABLE SOON 
UNCERTAIN PASSAGE 
China’s Transition to the Post-Mao Era 
; A. DOAK BARNETT 


China ts undergoing a transition of crucial importance. Still recovering from 
the effects of the Cultural Revolution, the country is now poised for the suc- 
cession to Chairman Mao. Uncertain Passage is a study of the transition and 
of the forces that will shape the Chinese regime and its policies in the yeas 
immediately ahead. 


The author, who has specialized in Chinese affairs since before the Com- 
munist takeover, bases this study on Chinese source materials, interviews 
with refugees from and visitors to China, and his personal observations in 
China during the winter of 1972-73. He brings his knowledge to bear on the 
Issues confronting China today that will remain of fundamental |mportance— 
achieving Ideological consensus and institutional stability; defining the 
political role of the military; and improving the country’s economic perform- 
ance and development strategies. He also examines critical problems related 
é to leadership, authority, and the succession process itself. Finally, he analyzes 
China’s interaction with the outside world and comments on the implications 
of trends in China for U.S. policy. Discussing a wide range of eventualities, he 
avoids simple predictlon and ‘emphasizes that the future will be shaped not 
only by China’s cholce of leaders In the post-Mao perlod, but also by the 
methods such leaders adopt for dealing with the country’s political, economic, 
and social problems. ; 
1974 c. 350 pages $3.95 paper $9.95 cloth 


The Brookings Institution 


1775 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. e WASHINGTON, D. C. 20036 
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CHANDLER 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS, 2nd Ed. 


Jon Anthony Yinger, California State University, 
Fullerton and George K. Zaharopoulos, 
San Bernardino Valley College 


Politics and government are created by society and exist in order 
to solve social problems. In this new edition of a standard text, the 
authors include an overview of the demographic characteristics 
of American society in answer to the question, “Who does politics 
serve?” Illustrating general points with examples from recent 
governmental actions, policies, and programs, they examine recur- 
ring issues in the American experience and show their impact on 
specific aspects of the political structure. 


All chapters have been updated in light of the thaw in the cold 
war, the formal ending of the Vietnam conflict, and the constitu- 
tional crises we now face. As a special feature the book offers 
“The Constraining of the President,” an article by Richard E. Neu- 
stadt that compares the Nixon presidency with earlier administra- 
tions and discusses the possible effects of the Watergate affair on 
the executive branch of government. 


An instructor’s manual accompanies the text. l 
February, 1974 288 pages paper, about $5.00 


INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS 
A Behavioral Approach 


Michael Haas, University of Hawaii 


Nine scholars explore the major research findings and theoretical 
insights emerging from the behavioral revolution in the study of 
international relations. They test various hypotheses against em- 
pirical data about the actual behavior of those who conduct inter- 
national relations—from private citizens to heads of state. Theories 
that integrate the knowledge thus resulting are discussed in the 
concluding chapter. January, 1974 448 pages $14.00 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONTROL IN THE 1970s 
Politics, Administration, and 

Citizen Participation 

Edited by George Frederickson, Indiana University 


Essays that explore the practical and theoretical issues confronting 
both politicians and administrators as they atternpt to meet citi- 
zens’ demands for greater control over the institutions that affect 
their lives. Although the selections reflect no single thesis, the 
contributors are in general committed to the legitimacy and via- 
bility of a closer approximation to participatory democracy than 
now exists. 1973 290 pages $8.50 


An intext Publisher 
CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY + 257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH ù» NEW YORK, N.Y. 10010 


New 


The Private Government of Public Money 
Community and Policy in British Political Administration 
Hugh Heclo and Aaron Wildavsky 
In this book two American political scientists offer a strikingly original and illuminating 
investigation on a highly traditional subject: British financial administration. The expenditure 
process is a unique window into the reality of British political administration. The author’s 
aim is to describe this process as it actually operates in the British central government. 

LC: 73-79474 400 pages $15.00 


To Irrigate a Wasteland 
The Struggle to Shape a Public Television System in the United States 
John W. Macy, Jr. 
Television, proclaimed Federal Communications Commission chairman Newton Minow in 
1961, was “a vast wasteland.” This study comprises a capsule history of American public 
broadcasting, an inside account of recent developments, and consideration of the issues of 
how public broadcasting might be supported—while preserved from partisan control. It will be . 
a useful introduction for any citizen concerned with television’s impact on our society. 

LC: 73-81200 100 pages $5.75 


Urbanization and Political Change 

The Politics of Lagos, 1917-1967 

Pauline H. Baker 

This major study of the politics of tropical Africa’s largest city examines the impact of 
urbanization on the distribution and exercise of influence within the Nigerian capital as it 
grew from a colonial town of 100,000 people to a metropolis with a population of over one 
and one quarter million. LC: 70-162001 384 pages $15.00 


Two-Dimensional Man 

Abner Cohen 

Professor Cohen explores the possibilities of systematically studying the dynamic interdepen- 
dence between power relationships and symbolic action in complex societies. The particular 
contribution of this book lies in its examination of the extent to which the theories, concepts, 
and techniques of social anthropology lend themselves to the study of modern society in both 
developing and developed countries. LC: 72-93525 125 pages $8.50 


Empire and Liberty 

American Resistance to British Authority, 1755-1763 

Alan Rogers 

In the course of the 18th century Americans assimilated a radical political persuasion: a fear 
of power and a deep concern for liberty were its central tenets. It is Mr. Rogers’ contention 
that this world view was due in large part not to political paranoia, but to the colonists’ 
experience during the Great War for Empire, when Americans from every social class experi- 
enced first-hand, or had some cause to fear, the use of arbitrary powers by the British 
generals. LC: 72-82225 256 pages $10.00 


Ks from California 


VE University of California Press e Berkeley 94720 


ON THE 


PRESIDENCY ` 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


Toward a New Constitution 

Charles M. Hardin 
Faults in the structure of the American 
government and Constitution—not 
merely the abuses of any one adminis- 
tration— have been so serious that major 
constitutional reform is necessary to re- 
store faith in the government, according 
to Professor Hardin. He proposes 
changes that are intended to reestablish 
a healthy balance of power and respon- 
sibility between the President and Con- 
gress and between the federal govern- 
ment and the people. 

1974 264pages Cloth $7.95 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Crisis and Regeneration 
Herman Finer ` 
More than a decade ago, Herman Finer suggested that the American Presidency 
had become an elective kingship with enormous powers for good or evil, but very 
poorly served with the machinery for responsible decision-making. With uncanny 
foresight, Finer predicted that this crisis in politica! leadership would become more 
acute, and perhaps even fatai, in the years ahead. 

“A valuable contribution to our literature on the American Presidency; and it 
makes Insightful and mature observations on the nature of power, on the ruthiess- 
ness of American politicians, on the necessary qualities for high political leadership.” 
-- Political Science Quarterly 
Cloth edition (1960), $70.50. 


` 


1973 xi,374 pages Paper $2.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 6063/7 
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Montesquieu’s Philosophy of Liberalism ; 
A Commentary on The Spirit of the Laws 


Thomas L. Pangle 


The author views me Spor the isama a ts place eure tine: 
foundation the Iiberal political philosophy that had emerged earfler In the political writings 
of Hobbes, Spinoza, and Locke. The Commentary elucidates Montesquieu’s endeavor to 
prove that the individuailstic, permissive, and commercial political. society is a more 
complete answer to the natural needs of man than the smali participatory democracy with 


its communal and virtuous ways of life. 


Law, Legislation, and 
Liberty 


Volume |: Rules and Order 
` Friedrich A. Hayek 
Represents the first section. of Friedrich A. 
Hayek’s comprehensive three-part study 
of the relations between law and liberty. 
In addition to analyzing the conditions for 
the preservation of free societies,.the au- 
thor presents his own versions of the Ideal 
type of government. 
1973 xii, 184 pages Cloth $7.95 


Politics, the Constitution 
and the Warren Court 


Philip B. Kurland 

” Examines the significance of the Warren 
Court in the context.of American consti- 
tutional history and the Court's ‘relation- 
ship to the other branches öf government. 
He maintains that the Warren Court con- 
tributed to the centralization of power in 
the national government and Its decisions 
have had to be implemented more by 
actual force than by moral suaslon. Cfoth 
edition (1970), $10.60. 


1973 xxv, 222 pages Paper$2.96 . 


1974 x, 326 pages Cloth $10.00 


Elements of Judicial 
Strategy 


Walter F. Murphy 
investigates how a Süprërie Court justice 
can legitimately act to further his policy ` 


. objects under the limitations of the Amer- 


ican legal and political system. ‘’Contrib- 
utes to the knowledge of the judicial 
process and provides fresh Insights in the 


_. work of the court and the conduct of 
‘Individual 
Politics 


judges.” — The: Journal of 


Cloth edition (1964), $9.50. 
1973 xii, 250pages Paper $2.96 


Law.and Attitude Change 


Originally published as 
Prayer in the Public Schools 
Willlam K. Muir, Jr. 


For this paperback edition, the author has 
added a new foreword in which he con- 


- siders his work in the light of the relation- 
_ ship between freedom and authority. “In 
‘a thoughtful, 


concise and enjoyable 
book .:. Muir ably delineates the subtle 
and complex ways in which law can oper- 
ate to bring about changes in personal 
attitudes and policy preferences.” — 


. Transaction 
Cloth edition (1967), $7.60 


1973 xi, 170 pages Paper $2.25 


‘The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago _ 60637 ` 
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CONFLITS 

ET 
COOPERATION 
ENTRE 

LES ETATS 


1971 : 
PRELUDE A UN NOUVEL ORDRE INTERNATIONAL 2 





Les grandes pulasances paralssent désormals plus désireuses de s'entendre 
pour partager les avantages du progres technique et de la croissance économique 
que de s'affronter en gaspillant leurs ressources. 
La Chine elle-même entre aux Nat!lons-Unies avant d'accepter un dialogue aveo ['Amériqua. 
La “petite Europe” s'élargit 
Problémes et conflits ne sont pas abolis mais prennent une autre forme. 


Un volume : GF 


DANS LA MEME COLLECTION: 


LA RENTREE EN SCENE DU JAPON 
PETROLE ET POLITIQUE EN MEDITERRANEE OCCIDENTALE 
REVOLUTION ET AUTOGESTION RURALE EN ALGERIE 
POLITIQUE ET VIOLENCE : LA QUESTION AGRAIRE EN COLOMBIE 
PEKIN ET LE MOUVEMENT COMMUNISTE INDIEN 
IDYLLE SINO-CUBAINE. BROUILLE SINO-SOVIETIQUE 
CRITIQUE DE LA DECISION 


ARMAND COLIN 


PUBLICATIONS DE LA FONDATION NATIONALE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES . 








BON A RETOURNER M, Mme, Mile rénom 
a votre libraire Adresse 
ou A: Code postal Villo 


ARMAND COLIN 
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The President 
nobody wanted. 


When FDR died, David Lilienthal spoke bitterly of 
“that Throttlebottom, Truman. The country and the 
world doesn't deserve to be left this way.” 


BEYOND THE NEW DEAL by Alonzo L. Hamby charts 
the rocky course of Truman's relationship with the 
standard-bearers of American liberalism. In chapter 
after chapter full of surprising revelations, Hamby 
shows that, despite his liberal detractors, Truman 
upheld the progressive tradition in the best possible 
way—by steering firmly toward the Vital Center. 


“A fine interweaving of the intellectual sources, 

the domestic and foreign policies, and the turbulent 
politics of the Truman years.” 

—JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS $12.95 


_ BEYOND THE 
_ “NEW. DEAL: 
eG) AT 
peni?:  . AND AMERICAN 


™ 


~ “~ LIBERALISM 


„Alonzo. L. Hamby 
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MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Fourth Edition 


Alex N. Dragnich, Vanderbilt University, and Jorgen Scott Rasmussen, 
lowa State University 
Offering an explanatory approach drawing on fundamental con- 
cerns in political science, this basic text for courses in Euro- 
pean governments or comparative government has been up- 
dated in all essentials. The four country sections (Great Britain, ~ 
France, Germany, and the Soviet Union) have been rewritten, 
extensively, and graphic material is utilized as an intrinsic part 
of the text. Coming in March 


THE EVOLUTION OF SOVIET POLITICS 


Robert J. Osborn, Temple University 
An introduction to the Soviet political system presented as an 
interpretation of its evolution from 1917 to the present, and 
focusing on certain features of the Tsarist system it replaced. 
The text discusses the major decisions that shaped the system 
as it exists today, from the Revolution up to the most recent 
decisions. Just Published 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PUBLIC POLICY: Models of 
Political Linkage, Revised Edition 


Noman R. Luttbeg, Florida State University 
The new editior. retains the organization which proved so help- 
ful in the first edition, but better than half of the 27 selections 
are new. These new studies draw on the continuous study of 
Presidential elections since 1952 capturing trends in the Ameri- 
can electorate. . Paperbound Corning in April 


POLITICS AND THE COMMON MAN: Social, Psycho- 
logical, and Political Explanations of Public Opinion 
and Behavior 


H. T. Reynolds, University of Delaware 


Describes and interprets the political attitudes and behavior of 
the common man. Focuses on political life from conventional 
politics to participation in mass movements. 

Paperbound Available in May 


For examination copies write THE DORSEY PRESS 


Homewood, illinois 60430 





SCHOLARS AND POLICYMAKERS EXAMINE 
THE NIXON DOCTRINE AT MIDPOINT— 


National 
Strategy | 
ina 
Decade 
of 
Change 


Edited by 
Richard B. Foster and 
William R. Kintner 


The Nixon Doctrine: An Emerging U.S. Policy, 
~ Richard B. Foster 
A Study of European-U.S. Cooperation, 
Gen. Andre Beaufre 
Europe and the Nixon Doctrine: A German Point of View, 
Werner Kaltefletter 
` Western Security-U.S./European Partnership, 
Air Vice-Marshal Stewart Menaul 
The Growing Gap in North-South Relations, 
Robert J. Alexander 
The Middle East Problem, 
Walter Laqueur 
Japan’s Role in East Asia: Domestic and Foreign Constraints, 
Jun Tsunoda 
A Comparison of U.S. and Soviet Economics, 
M. Mark Earle, Jr., and, Robert W. Campbell 
The Problem of Resource Allocation, 
illiam Niskanen 
The United States and the International ee System, 
John M. Hennessy 
Implementation of U.S. Foreign Policy in the Decade of the 1970’s, 
Robert Bowie 
The Problem of Domestic Consensus, 


- 


Leo Cherne 

The Emerging Nixon Doctrine: Toward a New International 
System, 
William R. Kintner 

320 pp. $15.00. . 4 P 


"in this timely volume, an outstanding group of official and gadoni renee undertake a 
fundamental reappraisal of the world scene and of the U.S. role in international affairs fol- 
lowing the re-emergence of China and the new break-through in Amertcan-Soviet relations. 
The result will be interesting and stimulating to all who are interested in national policy and 
a handy reference and guide to those responsible for its conduct.” 





STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Order from ' 


HEATH 


—Foy D, Kohler, former U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
125. Spring Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 





You'll find these four texts 
well worth 
looking into... 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: 
PROBLEMS, METHODS, 
PROJECTS | 
. Stephen J. Wayne (George Washington Uni- 
versity) 


This book is concerned with the American 
political process, the role of parties, strate- 
‘ gles of campaigning, and mctivations for 
voting. Organized to correlate with under- 
graduate American Government courses, It 
goes a step beyond the normal research 
handbook by presenting the student with 
labor work and field work projects. Empha- 
sls is placed on democratic beliefs In theory 
and In practice. 


A Schenkman publication distributed by 
General Learning Press 


1974 approx. 250 pages paper epprox. $3.95 







AMERICAN GOVERNMENT... 
like It Is 


Jack Anderson (Washington columnist) 
Carl Kalvelage (Minot State Ccilege) 


Here is a book to give students insight into 
real, often-hidden events In our government 
... & book to motivate worthwhile discus- 
sions of crucial issues. Unlike formal texts, 
which offer blueprints of our government 
and point to Its strengths, this kook hangs 
flesh on the skeleton of theory and exposes 
the weaknesses that make abuses possible. 


1972 124 pages paper $2.85 







AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 

THE FACTS REORGANIZED 
Roderick A. Bell (St. Mary's College of Cali- 
fornia) 

David V. Edwards (University of Texas) 


Bringing new flexibility to American govern- 
ment courses, this innovative Instructional 
system consists of a core textbook accom- 
panied by a series of specially prepared 
units. The textbook provides a clear picture 
of our government and ralses pertinent 
questions about Its future. The associated 
units offer In-depth treatment of certain spe- 
cific areas and introduce different points of 
view. The text will be avallable in April and 
the units soon thereafter. 


Core text:. 1974 approx. 250 pages paper 
approx. $3.95 


ON FREEDOM AND HUMAN 
DIGNITY — The Importance of 
the Sacred In Politics 

Morton A. Kaplan (University of Chicago) 


Laying a philosophical basis for political un- 
derstanding, Dr. Kaplan explores such key 
topics as the sacred character. of the state, 
the polarities of human character, and the 
relationship between moral rules and per- 
sonality. He takes the optimistic view that so- 
lutions consistent with freedom and human 
dignity can be found for problems caused 
by the strains and conflicts within our 80- 
clety today. 


1973 120pages paper $2.85 


For additional information, write Director of Marketing 


GENERAL LEARNING PRESS 
Gji GENERAL LEARNING CORPORATION 


250 James Street 


Morristown, New Jersey 07960 


Available in Canada from GLC Educational Materials and Services, Ltd., Agincourt, Ontario 
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More than 150 outstanding 
autnorities are ready 


to talk to your FES 
students... | 


UNIVERSITY PROGRAM MODULES from General 
Learning Press are original short works offering your 
students the benefit of authoritative discussions of vital 
issues by recognized experts. Versatile, timely, and low 
in cost, they bring a new kind of in-depth instructional 
material to the college classroom. 





Among our most recent modules... 


Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington 
“Political Party Management” 


A. James Gregor, University of California, Berkeley 
“Fascism: The Contemporary (nterpretations” 


Morton H. Halperin, The Brookings Institution 
“The Role of the Military in the Formulation and 
Execution of National Security Policy” 


Edward |. Friedland, State University of New York, Stony Brook 
“Introduction to the Concept of Rationality 
in Political Science” 


David E. Schmitt, Northeastern University 
“Violence in Northern Ireland: Ethnic Conflict and 
Radicalization in an International Setting” 


George Modelski, University of Washington 
“World Power Concentrations: Typology, Data, 
Explanatory Framework” 


For a complimentary copy of any one of the modules listed above, 
write to 
Director of Marketing 


GENERAL LEARNING PRESS 
GENERAL LEARNING CORPORATION 


250 James Street 
Morristown, New Jersey 07960 


Available in Canada from GLC Educational Materiais and Services, Ltd., Agincourt, Ontario 









THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ANNOUNCING THE COMPLETION OF 


STATE CONSTITUTIONAL’ 
‘CONVENTIONS | 


me ROM IN DEPENDEN CE TO THE COMPLETION 
OF THE PRESENT UNION, 1776- 1959. 


oe ee oe ee 
we 


State, Constitutional Conventicns, from Independence to the Completion of the Present 


Union, 1776-1959: A Bibliography. 


Compiled by Cynthia E. Browne. Introduction by Richard H. Leach. 
(Westport, Conn., 1973). LC 73-9327. ISBN 0-8371-7005-2. xl, 250 pages. $14.00 
This clothbound volume documents the contents of the entire microfiche collection. 


THE MICROFICHE COLLECTION 


This collection, available in microfiche, includes all known published documents relating to 
the formation and revision of state constitutions. 


Series ]: The Thirteen Original States 
Schedule of prices by state, including bibliographies: 


Connecticut $40.00 Maryland $100.00 
Massachusetts $190.00 
New Hampshire $120.00 


Delaware $105.00 
Georgia $75.00 


New Jersey $130.00 
New York $705.00 
North Carolina $100.00 


Pennsylvania $285.00 
Rhode Island $45.00 
South Carolina $80.00 
Virginia -~ $200.00 


Total price for all states $1,975.00 





Series JI: From Thirteen to Thirty-three; Admissions to the Union before the Civil War. 
Schedule of prices by state, including bibliographies: 


Alabama $210.00 Indiana $100.00 
Arkangas $70.00 lowa $90.00 
Kentucky $160.00 
Louisiana $215.00 
Iinois $300.00 Maine $25.00 


California $130.00 
Florida $85.00 


Michigan $190.00 Oregon $25.00 
Minnesota $50.00 Tennessee $75.00 
Mississippi $75.00 Texas $180.00 
Missouri $355.00 Vermont $70.00 
Ohio $225.00 Wisconsin $65.00 


Total price for all states $2,450.00 





Series IH: Completing the Present Union; The Seventeen Admissions, 1861-1959 
Schedule of prices by state, including bibliographies: 


Alaska $100.00 Idaho $50.00 
Arizona $55.00 Kansas $75.00 
Montana $35.00 
Nebraska $125.00 


Colorado $40.00 
Hawali $45.00 


Nevada $30.00 South Dakota $50.00 
New Mexico $35.00 Utah $60.00 
North Dakota $45.00 Washington $55.00 
Oklahoma $85.00 West Virginia $115.00 


Wyoming $25.00 


Total price for all states $950.00 


Theodore S. Foster, Ohio University Library, comments in Microform Review 


about State Constitutional Conventions, Series I: 


f 


“Greenwood has brought elusive and widely dispersed state material into one collection. ... 


The printed guide-bibliography is accurate and easy to use... 
sturdy, clearly labeled, and the documents are clearly reproduced. ... 


. The fiche themselves are 
In summary, State 


Constitutional Conventions is a valuable research collection for scholars and collects hereto- 
fore inaccessible items. The set is easy-to-use and the guide is an excellent bibliographic con- 


tribution. Retrieval and use is easy.” 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
STATE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS BROCHURE 
WHICH DESCRIBES THE ENTIRE PROGRAM IN DETAIL 





Greenwood Press | 
a division of Williamhouse-Regency Inc. 
51 Riverside Avenue 

Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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An Introduction 


to the American Political System 
Second Edition 
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MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., The Johns.Hopkins University 
DAVID WISE, author of The Politics of Lying: Government Deception, Secrecy, and Power 


m 


Democracy Under Pressure, Second Edition, maintains the aims, techniques, 
and outstanding features of its widely acclaimed and highly successful prede- 
cessor—the same critical yet balanced approach, the same contemporary 
viewpoint, and the same emphasis on clarity and readability. This edition 
continues to provide sound, comprehensive coverage of the standard topics 
of the introductory. American government course in a concise, exciting format. 

The Second Edition has been carefully revised and updated to reflect both 


-the most recent scholarship in the field and the many important events and 


issues of the last three years. Among the new topics discussed are: 

civil liberties and citlzenship—-government use of wiretapping; the Pentagon 
papers case; the abuse of the Fourth Amendment, Including the Watergate 
and Elisberg break-ins and drug raids on Innocent families; the Issue of. 
amnesty for draft evaders. 

the struggle for equal rights—the events at Wounded Knee; the proposed 
Equal Rights for Women Amendment; the Supreme Court decision on abor- 
tion; the election of black officials to public office. 


© the political partles—the attempted assassination of George Wallace; re- 


forms of the nominating process in the Democratic party and the nomination 
of George McGovern; the Eagleton controversy; the pros and cons of a 
natlonal presidential nominating primary. 


political campaigns and candidates—the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971; the Nixon and McGovern campaigns; 1972 campaign spending abuses; 
President Nixon’s visit to China; the Vietnam peace agreement. 

the president-——congressional efforts to limit the President’s power to wage 
war; the changes by President Nixon in the Executive Office of the President; 
the effect of Watergate on the Presidency, Including the resignation of presi- 
dential aides, the doctrine of executive privilege, the Senate Watergate In- 
vestigation, and the erosion of public confidence In the President. 

This Second Edition Includes more than 50 boxed quotations, many of 
which present the personal views of contemporary figures. A brief, annotated 
bibllography Is also provided for each chapter and imaginative new illustra- 
tlons—more than 375 photographs, cartoons, graphs, and tables-—-are inter- 
spersed throughout the text. The book is accompanied by a new Instructor’s 
Manual with tests and learning objectives. 

704 pages (probable). Publication: March 1974 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
New York » Chicago » San Francisco ° Atlanta 


Understanding— 
and improving— — 
l . ` American democracy 


WHY T 
THEY CALL IT POLITICS 


A Guide to America’s Government 
SECOND EDITION 


ROBERT SHERRILL 


This new Second Edition of Why They Call It Politics continues to provide a 

provocative, highly readable introduction to American government. Exten- 

sively revised and brought up to date for this edition, the book includes new 

material on topics of vital Importance: presidential abuses of power, the 1972 

elections, Watergate, the present composition of the Supreme Court, con- 
' gressional changes, and ecological issues. 

Throughout the book, Mr. Sherrill takes a position on the issues he deals 
with, presents his views clearly and firmly, and backs them up with examples, 
quotes, and anecdotes. He is highly critical of the conduct of American 
politics and relates episode after episode of bureaucratic breakdown, ex- 
ploitation, unauthorized policy making, cheating, and lying. Throughout, he 
gives the’ student a sense of the corruptibility of people and institutions; the 
reasons for the concentration of land and wealth in the hands of.a few; and a 
sense of the power these few wield In operating within the system and thereby 
largely controlling it. ` 

PAPST OM 320 pages (probable). Publication: March 1974 


TOWARD aa 
A DEMOCRACY 


A Brief Introduction to American Government 
LOU IS W. KOEN IG, New York University 


This brief, highly readable Introductory textbook offers a timely, practical and 
constructive approach to understanding and Improving American democracy. 
Professor Koenig examines the Institutions.and processes of American gov- 
ernment in the light of their democratic ideals, discusses how those institu- 
tions and processes have fallen short of those ideals, and makes specific 
proposals to correct their weaknesses. Throughout the text, the author pays 
considerable attention to nonelites—biacks, women, and ‘the young——and 
demonstrates how they can improve their political effectiveness. Each chapter 
concludes with a list of proposals for improving the American political system 
and with an annotated list of suggested readings. The book is accompanied 
by.a Test Booklet with lecture and discussion topics and behavioral objectives. 

Paperbound. 520 pages. $6.95 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York « Chicago : ` San Francisco ° Atlanta 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


The New Left in America: 
Reform to Revolution, 1956-1970 


Edward J. Bacciocco, Jr. 1974. .. . A scholarly, enlightening, well 
documented and eminently fair exposition of one of the major cultural 
phenomena of recent American life. It is a balanced and compassionate 
account of the history of the New Left—its motivation, arguments, mood 
and activities, Sidney Hook. P130. 300 p. Hard, $8.95 


The Soviet Union and the Middle East: 


~The Post-World War II Era 


Ivo J. Lederer and Wayne S. Vucinich, 1974. This collection of essays 
from a conference held at Stanford University in 1969 shows the full extent 
of Soviet involvement in the Middle East since World War I. The articles are 
careful to place Soviet policy shifts in the context of changing political and 


' ideological objectives. P133. 250 p. Hard, $9.95 


Truman, the Jewish Vote, and the Creation of Israel 


John Snetsinger. 1974. Employing hitherto untapped manuscript sources 
of extraordinary richness, Dr. Snetsinger reveals that President Truman was 
much more deeply involved with [domestic] politics in handling the Palestine 
issue than is indicated by his memoirs or by those of his Secretary of 
State (Acheson) or his daughter. Thomas A. Bailey. $39. 208 p. Hard, $6.95 


The Stalinist Terror in the Thirties: 
Documentation from the Soviet Press 


Borys Levytsky. 1974. The book is comprised of 234 biographies of 
victims of Stalin’s purges, analyses of the purges’ effects on different pro- 
fessionals and a lengthy introduction that comments on both the purges and 
Khruschev’s rehabilitation campaign. It shows that key figures in all walks 
of life were eliminated by Stalin in his drive to consolidate his dictatorial 
power. P126. 525 p. Hard, $14.50 


Hoover Institution Press 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 





ome new 
and recent 


AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES 
IN TRANSITION 


Judson L. James 


This basle text for the political parties course covers the full range of party 
activity, focusing on its relationship to the achlevement of democratic government. 
A relatively short work that permits the instructor a wide range of cholces in 
supplementary materials, it Is concise and systematic In its evaluation of factual 
and normative Issues, The təxt also responds to current student and general public 
criticism of political partles and addresses Itself to fundamental questions about 
thelr role ina democratic political system. Chapter introductions and summaries. 
Graphs and charts. Tentative: 320 pp.; $6.95; January. 


URBÀN POLITICS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY, 


Second Edition 
Robert Lineberry and Ira Sharkansky 


Featuring a strong public policy in this edition, URBAN POLITICS AND PUBLIC 
POLICY is a comprehensive text for the flrst course in urban politics. All traditional 
topics, including power structure, nonpartisan politics, federalism, city managers, 
bureaucracies, and taxation and finance, are covered with special attention given 
to controversial areas and current Issues. The book uses a systems approach to 
examine in detail the elements of the decision-making process and demonstrates 
why the politics of trade-offs among conflicting goals dominates the out-put of the 
policy-making system. Tentative: 348 pp.; $8.95/paper; February. 


ra Harper & Row 


Send for our 1974 political science catalog: CTO1 
10 East 53d Street, New York 10022 
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- | Harper & 
| Row texts 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN 
WORLD PERSPECTIVE, — 
Third Edition — 


William Ebenstein, C. Herman Pritchett 
Henry Turner and Dean Mann 


The Third Edition maintains the successful methodology and approach of previous 
editions within a more compact presentation. Basic theory Is stressed, with con- 
sideratio6n given to historical Information, institutional operations, and empirical 
political behavior. Focus is on the conflicting forces that shape the political process 
and on the current stresses the government is experienging at home and abroad. 
528 pp»; $6. 95/paper. January 1973. Instructor's Manual by Bruce W. Robeck. 


CHALLENGE AND DECISION: 

Political Issues of Our Times, Fourth Edition 

Reo M. Christenson x 

Lucid, concise, coherent, and well rounded, the Fourth Edition of this text focuses 
on the most controversia! aspects of current politica! issues. A well-established 
text for courses in American government and political science. 227 pages; $2.95/ 
paper; July 1973. 


POLITICS AND THE LEGAL PROCESS 





James Eisenstein 


A suppiement for American government courses and a core text for legal process 
and judiclal behavior courses, this book examines the legal process as an Integral 
part of the American polltical system. The recruitment of legal personnel, the 
politics surrounding court decisions, and the impact of these decisions are dis- 
cussed in depth. 356 pp.; $4.00/paper; August 1973. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
CONTEMPORARY DISARRAY 


Richard E. Dawson 


This text uses public opinion and survey research data to analyze the distribution 
of political opinions in America over the past decade. Focus Is on changes In 
political opinions and the consequences for American politics. 221 pp.; $2.95/ 
paper; August 1973. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
How People Decide Their Fate 
Second Edition . 
Kari W. Deutsch, Harvard University 
624 pages/ 1974/ With Instructor’s Manual 


Available for examination now. | 
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+ WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS AND THE UAW 


Carl Dean Snyder 

“Snyder’s study of the problems of the UAW in attempting organization of white- 
collar workers in plants where it hás contracts for the blue-collar employees, the 
successes and the failures, are of value to other unions in the white-collar feld. The 
book attempts to determine the special characteristics and attitudes of the white- 
collar employee, the typeof union member he or she becomes, and to what extent 
the white-collar workers’ bargaining interests differ from those of production 
workers. It will be of interest to delegates and officials of central bodies who need 
to understand these special characteristics to effectively work with representatives 
of white-collar unions.” — Union Advocate. 211 pages. $7.95 


4 THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENT 
IN TRANSITION 


Essays on Arrica, Asia, EUROPE, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


edited by Adolf Siurmthal and James G. Scoville 

Contesting the widely held belief that collective bargaining is the most desirable and 
generally applicable basis for any industrial relations system, the editors present 
essays on the labor movement on four continents. The essayists examine places and 
times where organized labor movements have chosen different industrial relations 
strategies and attempt to identify some of the forces at work. They help explain 
the failure of most American post-World War II attempts to spread collective 
bargaining throughout the world. 304 pages. $12.50 


¢ RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE POLITICS OF URBAN PLANNING 


Tae East St. Louis EXPERIENCE 


Dennis R. Judd and Robert E. Mendelson 

“A graphic account of how the making of plans became an end in itself serving the 
maintenance needs of planners and federal agencies rather than the real needs of the 
people of East St. Louis.” — St. Louis Globe Democrat. “An excellent case study 
of planning and politics in East St. Louis during the 1960s....has the advantage 
-of having a planner as one of the authors,” — Choice. 261 pages. $7.95 


COMMUNICATION IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Richard L. Merritt, editor 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, Davis B. Bobrow, Herbert C. Kleman, among others, survey 
the emerging field of international political communication. “An admirable choice 
of readings. The book will be a welcome addition to a short shelf of materials 
pertinent to many aspects of the political process.” -- Harold D. Lasswell. 

471 pages. $15.00 


THE AMERICAN IDEA OF DEMOCRACY, 1865-1965 


Milton Derber 

“An excellent analytical survey of the evolution of American thought on trade 
unionism and industrial democracy. ...Derber very skillfully integrates into his 
narrative a vast amount of information on changes in the economic setting, labor 
organization, and laws.” — Monthly Labor Review. “A real contribution to interpre- 
tative history.” — Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 568 pages. $9:50 
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American Politics: Policies, Power, and Change, Second Edition 
Kenneth M. Dolbéare, University of Washington 

Murray J. Edelman, University of Wisconsin 

1974 Paper 592 pages 


Institutions, Policies, md Goals: A Reader in American Politics 
Edited by Kenneth M. Dolbeare, Murray J. Edelman, with Patricia Dolbeare 
1973 Paper 488 pages 


The Cold Warriors: A Policy-Making Elite 
John C. Donovan, Bowdoin College 

1974 Paper 304 pages 

l e >. > 


Titles of Interest . 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

The Yalta Conference, Second Edition 

Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester 

Korea: Cold War and Limited War, Second Edition 
Allen Guttmann, Amherst College 

The Origins of the Cold War- 

Thomas G. Paterson, University of Connecticut 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and the World Crisis, 1937- 1945 
Warren F. Kimball, Rutgers—The State University of New Jersey, Newark 
The Meaning of McCarthyism, Second Edition 

Earl Latham, Amherst College 
_The Liberal Tradition in Crisis 

Jerome M. Mileur, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Globalism and its Critics 

William Taubman, Amherst College 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

From Nuremburg to My Lai 

Jay W. Baird, Miami University 

The Scramble for Africa: Causes and Dimensions of Empire, 
Second Edition 

Raymond F. Betts, University of Kentucky 

The Fall of France, 1940: Causes and Responsibilities, Second Edition 
Samuel M. Osgood, Kent State University | 

Protestantism, Capitalism, and Social Science: 

The Weber Thesis Controversy, Second Edition 

Robert W. Green, The Pennsylvania State University 

The Zionist Movement in Palestine and World Politics, 1880-1918 
N. Gordon Levin, Jr., Amherst College 

The Nazi Revolution: Hitler’s Dictatorship and the German Nation, 
Second Edition 

John L. Snell, fete of the. Universi of North Carolina 

Revised by Allan Mitchell, University of California, San Diego 

Darwin and Darwinism 

Harold Vanderpool, Wellesley College 
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in Massachusetts call College Marketing collect: 617-862-6650. 
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“I find the collection as a whole intelligently conceived and executed. The editors 
have fulfilled their plan of conveying to the reader the subtle inter-connections 
between explanatory theories and moral commitments.” ` 


Professor George Kateb 
- Department of Political Science 

Amherst College 
Social Structure and Political Theory 
William E. Connolly and Glen Gordon, 
both of the University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
1974 Paper 288 pages 

0 ¢ @ 

Modern Competing Ideologies 
L. Earl Shaw, University of Minnesota 
1973 Paper 428 pages 
' 0 ee 9 


A Preface to Politics 
David F. Schuman, University of Washington 
1973 Paper 195 pages 

e 9% 9 


Reporters and Officials: The Organization and Politics of 
Newsmaking 
Leon V. Sigal, Wesleyan University 
1973 Paper 235 pages 
e ¢ 9 
Economics and Urban Problems 
Heinz Kohler, Amherst College 
1973 Paper 480 pages 
e è 9 ; 


Systems of Man: An Introduction to Social Science 
Manuel G. Mendoza and Vince Napoli, both of Miami Dade 
Community College | 
1973 Cloth 582 pages 
© 8 @ 
J.F. Kennedy and Presidential Power 
Earl Latham, Amherst College 
1972 Paper 296 pages 
èe è 9 


On the City’s Rim: Politics and Policy in Suburbia 
Frederick M. Wirt, University of California, Berkeley 
Benjamin Walter, Vanderbilt University 

Francine F. Rabinovitz and Deborah R. Hensler, 

both of the University of California, Los Angeles 

1972 Paper 262 pages 


D.C. Heath and Company, 125 Spring Street, 
| { Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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W JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 ` 





Representative 
Government and 
Environmental 


Management 


EDWIN.T. HAEFELE 
In this innovative study of how we 
make social choices, Haefele argues 
that if we are to solve the complex 
problems of the environment, we must 
call a halt to policymaking by executive 
_ agencies. His book is an eloquent plea 
for returning policymaking power to the 
legislature, where all: programs com- 
peting for a share of the public purse 
can be weighed and judged by men 
responsive to-a broad constituency of 
voters. Published for Resources for the 
Future, Inc, : 


The Soviet Union 

and the Developing 
Nations 

Edited by ROGER E. KANET 

Combining a general overview with 
detailed case studies, this volume pro- 
vides a comprehensive analysis of the 
historical, economic, political, military, 
and cultural aspects of Soviet policy 
. towards developing nations in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. The book 
features work by nine scholars with 
fresh interpretations. All but one of the 
articles were written especially for this 


book, providing an exceptionally co- 
herent view throughout. $12.50 


$8.95: 


h 


. ance funds. 


- Corporate Power 


and Social Change 

The Politics of 

the Life Insurance Industry 

KAREN ORREN 

Karen Orren provides a revealing look 


inside one of the nation’s major indus- - 


tries and new understanding of. its role 


in politics. Developing a concept of. 


business-government relations based on 
corporations’ impact on social change 
through their investment decisions, she 
considers the historical and contempo- 
rary patterns of the industry's political 
strategy, and demonstrates the primary 


-aim to be the thwarting of the state’s 


efforts to coersively channel life. insur- 
$10.00 


The Anschluss 
Question in the 
Weimar Era 


A Study of Nationalism in Germany 
and Austria, 1918-1932 
STANLEY SUVAL 


- In this first comprehensive look at the 


Anschluss question from both German 
and Austrian perspectives, Stanley Suval 
shows that Anschluss was an important 
component of both German revisionist 
foreign policy and domestic considera- 
tions. . $12.50 


Reform as 
Reorganization 


No. 4 in a series on The 
Governance of Metropolitan Regions 
LOWDON WINGO, series editor 

Some of the issues confronted in this 
volume include: land development, en- 
vironmental -imperatives, 
issues. Published for Resources for the 
Future, Inc. 


and fiscal © 


$3.00 paper 
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The Contemporary American Presidency 
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John F. Murphy, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


In this fresh analysis of the modern American presidency, the author asserts 
that President Truman recognized basic transformations In the nation 
wrought.by World War Ii, and that he moved to create In the presidency an 
Instrument of permanent authority capable of pursuing a national agenda. 
Truman thus placed the President at the pinnacle of authority and respon- 
sibility in the nation, and he and his successors must be evaluated in that 
light. Professor Murphy then examines the thrust of each administration, 
Its success In achieving the national agenda, prospects and possible prob- 
lems for the presidency. 


225 pages/April 1974/paperbound 
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Lippincott f Higher Education 


1y/Division 
J.B. Lippincott Company ta 49105 
East Washington Square/ Philadelp 





Up-to-Date Editions of Two 
Popular Macmillan Political Science Books 


POLITICS, U.S.A. 


Cases on the American Democratic Process 
Fourth Edition 


Andrew M. Scott and Earle Wanae both, The University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill. 


Politics U.S.A. is virtually a new book in the Fourth Edition—64 of the 68 
. selections appear for the first time. The popular “case” approach of previous 
editions has been retained, as has the emphasis on contemporary problems and 
developments as seen and commented on by observers, usually nonacademic. 
The new material includes a chapter entitled “The Environment and the Cities,” 
which covers a topic of current national concern; anda chapter concerned with 
the position of women and Blacks, “The Politics of Discrimination and Libera- 
tion.” 


1974 approx.512pages paper $5.95 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY ‘second Edition 
C. Peter Magrath, S.U.N.Y. at Binghamton; Elmer E. Cornwell Jr., ‘Brown 
University; and Jay S. Goodman, Wheaton College. 


The American Democracy is now available in an up-to-date, paperback edi- 


tion. Nearly all the case studies are new, and deal with current, vital issues in 
American politics. These include an analysis of the Vietnam war, conflicts over 
welfare, civil rights, and the distribution of federal/state. monies. Taking a 
“political culture” approach, the authors give a unique sense of American plural- 
istic politics by explaining how economics, social patterns, and regional persua- 
sions affect public policy decisions. In addition, The American Democracy 
integrates fully the political. processes of federal, state, and local governments, 
and treats urban politics as an integral part of the American political system. 


1973 717pages paper $6.95 
ESE MATA TI I I ET SI IE I EONAR 
MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100A Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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China and Pakistan | Media and the 


Diplomacy of an Entente First Amendment 
vorciae in a Free Society 
ui | The Georgetown Law Journal 
A new study of Pakistan’s rela- 6 
tions with China which is also a pe ee eee 
study of South Asian politics and Oe a ANd Me 
the goals of the great powers in it meee eae To E 
this realon. continuing fact of life that it 
is the subject of discussion in 
224 pp, cloth, ca. $12.50; paper, academic and legal as well as 
ca. $4.50 popular journals, the University 
of Massachusetts Press has 
. published this extensive survey 
Politics & Social of the lecal and economic prob- 
Change in Latin lems facing all media, and helps 
a put those problems in the per- 
America spective of history and current 
The Distinct Tradition events’ — Broadcasting. 
Foreword by Osmond K. 
H J. Wiard 
oward anda aior Fraenkel, and section introduc- 
A controversial collection of tions by Senator Sam Ervin 
essays by progressive Latin (D.-N.C.), Reuven Frank (NBC), 
American scholars which ex- and Walter Cronkite (CBS News). 
plores the untque developmental 
tradition of Latin America a pp, cloth, $1200; paper, 
4.50 
320 pp, cloth, ca. $12.00; paper, 
$5.00 


Campaigning for the 
Massachusetts Senate 


Electioneering Outside 
the Political Limelight 


Jerome M. Mileur and 
George T. Sulzner 


The first volume in the new 

Massachusetts Series on Govern- 

ment, this study of state cam- 

paigning examines an area of . i 

political activity that has received The University of 
limited attention. Massachusetts Press 


196 pp, paper, $5.00 Box 429, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


City Revisited 
Edward C. Banfield 
University of Pennsylvania 


The storm of controversy over his book, 
THE UNHEAVENLY CITY (published four 
years ago), some changes in the prob- 
lems of the cities, and 1970 census data 
have prompted Edward C. Banfield to 
“revisit” the American city. The book and 
Its essentlals are basically unchanged in 
the new edition. But, Banfleld has tried 
to clear up some points of confusion — 
ambiguities of language — that he felt 
were distracting readers from his major 
points. He has also taken into account 
some recent developments in urban 
society that seem to be significant, and 
has added a new preface, which ex- 
amines the controversy over the book 
and attempts to distinguish misunder- 
standings from valld differences of 
opinion. THE UNHEAVENLY CITY RE- 
VISITED is an updated version of one of 
the most important books on the Ameri- 
can city to have been published In a 
decade. It is a book that will undoubtedly 
precipitate animated discussion amorg 
urbanologists, politicians, reformers — 
and your students. 

Paper approx. 384 pages March 1374 


isletive 
rics | U.S.A. 
Third Edition 

Theodore J. Lowi 

Cornell University 


Randall B. Ripley 
The Ohio State University 


This reader places the historical structure 
and function of Congress In Its contem- 
porary setting. Its central thesis is that 
legislative politics can best be under- 
stood In terms of the tension between the 
representative and decision-making 
functions of Congress. Illustrating con- 
gressional activity through readings 
drawn from professional literature, the 
new Third Edition includes tlmely selec- 
tions on the Cambodia debate, the 
Cooper/Church debates, the HUAC 
study, and the Stamler investigation. Also 
Included are excerpts from the Congreas- 
sional Record. The selections provide the 
student with valuable Information on the 
investigatory powers of Congress — the 
basis of the Ervin “Watergate Commit- 
tee.” Articlas and introductions written 
by the editors supply additiona! informa- 
tion and provide a unifying framework 

for the readings. 

Paper. 383 pages 1973 
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Policy and Politics 
in America 


Six Case Studies 
Allan P. Sindler, Editor 
University of California, Berkeley 


These six original case studies examine 
the policy processes of the American 
government, demonstrating the Intercon- 
nactlons among governmental Institu- 
tlons, and emphasizing the role of party 
politics as a determinant of policy 
formulation. The studies provide diverse 
evidence on both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the American political 
system, and give particular attention to 
important contentious Issues, such as the 
resolution of the “welfare mess.” The 
goal of the book Is to raise general 
questions that will stimulate student 
response and classroom discussion. 
Paper 244 pages 1973 


Political 
Thinking 
The Perennial Questions 
Second Editlon 


Glenn Tinder. 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 


There are certain basic, perennial ques- 
tions that are essential to the nature of 
politics and political life — questions 
that have been asked by political thinkers 
since the time of Socrates. These are the 
questions that make up Glenn Tinder’s 
POLITICAL THINKING, now available In 
its Second Edition. Engaging students 
directly tn the activity of political thinking, 
this book offers issues, not answers. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to think about 

and discuss problems that have defled 
definitive resolution over the centuries. 
The new editlon Includes material on - 
violence and revolutionary change, and 
on representative versus participatory 
democracy. The author's epilogue has 
been re-thought and enlarged, and nu- 
merous revisions have been made in the 
body of the text to focus and clarify 
arguments. 

Paper approx. 208 pages 

January 1974 
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Comparative 
Today 


A World View 

Gabriel A. Almond, General Editor 
Frederick C. Barghoorn 

Henry W. Ehrmann 

Andrew J. Perry 

Richard Rose 

Robert T. Scott 

James R. Townsend 


Finally! An introductory comparative poli- 
tics text within the scope of the average 
undergraduate that doesn’t need exten- 
sive (and expensive) supplementation to 
provide representative coverage. COM- 
PARATIVE POLITICS offers a world view: 
In-depth studies of six countries — En- 
gland, France, Russia, China, Mexico, and 
Tanzania — in one compact, attractively- 
designed, competitively-priced volume. 
The book combines a theoretical 
overview of politica! systems with the 
individual country studies. The book is 
heavily Illustrated — with nearly 200 line 
drawings, photos, maps, and tables — 
and surprisingly readable, considering 
the range and depth of the material. A 
very complete Teacher's Guide, prepared 
by Cynthia Enloe will be available. 

Cloth approx. 500 pages April 1974 











Politics in 
England 


Second Editlon 
Richard Rose 
University of Strathclyde 


The Second Edition of America's best- 
salilng text on British politics is now 
availabie. Revised and updated to incor- 
porate recent major developments in 
British politics and in the study of poll- 
tics, POLITICS IN ENGLAND pravides 

a contemporary Introduction to and 
analysis of the political issues and pro- 
cesses of Britain, as they have changed 
or remained through the years. Emphe- 
sizing the sociology of politics, the book 
examines political Institutlons as both the 
subject and object of Influence In 
England. Pollica! phenomena are ana- 
lyzed according to a variety of theoretical 
generalizations, and are compared to 
activities In other countries, particularly 
the United States. 

Paper approx. 464 pages March 1974 





Crisi in 





James R. Townsend 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Here Is a full-scale, functional analysis 
of the political Institutions and processes 
of the People's Republic of China that 
provides undergraduate students with 
insights into the complexities of political 
development in a revolutionary society. It 
sets contemporary politics within the 
historical context of the Chinese revolu- 
tion, and emphasizes continulng revolu- 
tionary features of Chinese society, 
particularily Maolst principles as they are 
being Implemented today. Considerable 
attention is given to the problems of sys- 
tam classificatlon, political socialization, 
political recruitment and conflict, and the 
governmental process. The fully annotated 
discusslons guide students to a wide 
range of primary sources In English 
translation and secondary literature. 
Paper 400 pages January 1974 


American 


Institutions 


Second Edition 

Jerome Skolnick 

University of California, Berkeley 
Elliott Currie 

University of Californta, Berkeley 


A complete revision of a very successful 
book, the Second Edition of CRISIS IN 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS reflects a 
changing awareness of the nature of 
American social problems. It offers an 
integrated, systematic approach to the 
study of social problems by focusing on 
our fundamental social processes and 
Institutlons. It describes both system- 
wide problems and specific Institutlona! 
problems. There Is new material on sex- 
ism, American minority groups, welfare 
and health care, the American economy 
and imperlalism, and the soclal and 
economic functions of the schools. A 
general introduction discusses the his- 
tory of social problems, and complete 
introductions accompany each section. 
Test questions are available. 

Paper 526 pages 1973 797111 





From THE FREE PRESS 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 
Changing Concepts in the Seventies 
Charles L. Cochran, U.S. Naval Academy 


This book evaluates the role of the military in its relationships with society: 
Emphasis is on the United States, but the role of the military in other coun- 
tries is considered as 2 basis for comparison and contrast. 


1974 480 pages - $10.95 


WHEN GOVERNMENTS COME TO WASHINGTON 
Governors, Mayors, and Intergovernmental poppy 
Donald H. Haider, Northwestern University 
When governors, mayors, and county executives lobby in Washington, they 
usually follow the’ most risk-free strategy in dealing with the federal gov- 
‘ernment. This book focuses on the factors which create that strategy: the 
national interest groups to which these officials belong, the activities of these 
groups, and the political setting in which these officials must act. 


A974 300 pages $10.95 


BRINGING THE WAR HOME 


The Amərican Soldier in Vietnam and After 
John Helmer, Harvard University 


“How is it that some Vietnam veterans remain committed to the American 


system, others drop out, and still others become revolutionaries ?...This book - 


will become a benchmark reference for all those interested in some of the 
main currents in today’s American youth as well as the sociology of the Viet- 
nam veteran.”—Charles C. Moskos Jr., Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Northwestern University 

1974 384 pages $12.95 


ON THE CREATION OF A JUST WORLD ORDER 
Preferred Worlds for the 1990s 
Edited by Saul H. Mendlovitz, World Order Models Project 


Can peace, social justice, the elimination of poverty, and solutions to the 


ecological problem be achieved in this century? Scholars from seven coun- . 


tries—including the Soviet Union and the Peoples’ Republic of China—present 
their models for attaining these goals. Each author has a different idea of 
what the “preferred world” should be, and how to attain it. 


“This book is essential reading for anyone concerned with the prospects of 
world peace and the evolution of a socially just and ecologically sane human 
- community during the next twenty years.” —James J. Barnett, Director of the 
Institute for Policy Studies 


1974 856 pages $10.00 
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SOVIET POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN THE 1970S 
Edited by Henry W. Morton, Queens College, and 
Rudolf L. Tokes, University of Connecticut 


Ten outstanding scholars provide new insights into the nature of society in 
the Soviet Union. Emphasizing changes currently taking place, their evalua- 
tions include the impact of political dissent, the role of women, the nature of 
crime, and the emerging of consumer welfare policies. 


1974 | 320 pages $12.95 


CITIZENSHIP BETWEEN ELECTIONS 


An Inquiry into the Mobilizable American 
James N. Rosenau, University of Southern California 


This book focuses on a dimension of political participation that has never 
been examined before, either theoretically or empirically : support. 


1974 420 pages $12.95 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICS 


William F. Stone, University of Maine 


Written by a social psychologist with considerable political experience, this 
book focuses on the individual as he participates or fails to participate in the 


political system. 1974 275 pages $9.95 


LEGISLATIVE PERFORMANCE IN THE STATES 


Alan Rosenthal, Rutgers University 


“Rosenthal goes about his task in a creative and disciplined fashion, con- 
stantly keeping his eye on the central question of evaluating the performance 
of state legislatures in general and their committees in particular.” -James 
N. Rosenau, University of Southern California 


1974 224 pages $8.95 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


A Theory of Personality and Political Efficacy 
Stanley Allen Renshon, Lehman College 


What makes a person participate in the political system and what are the 
consequences of such participation? This book makes a creative break- 
through toward explaining political participation in terms of more basic 
human behavior, specifically, what Renshon calls “the need for personal con- 


trol.” 1974 288 pages $10.95 


Order from: 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., ING, 
100D Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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From THE FREE PRESS 


‘ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL POWER. 
. Randall Bartlett, Williams College | 


A critical analysis of the interrelationships between political power and the 
distribution of economic wealth. The author shows how government is likely 
to act—not how it should act—in the face of political pressure from the self- 
interested economic agents of an industrialized society. 

1978 192 pages $8.95 


THÈ INTERNATIONAL LAW OF POLLUTION 
=- James Barros, University of Toronto, and 
Douglas M. Johnston, Dalhousle University, Halifax 


Intended as a basic research tool for students and professionals, this is the 
first book to cover the entire development of international law relating to the 
prevention and control of pollution and related environmental problems. 
Using international agreements and judicial decisions as a basis, the volume 
provides the evidence of trans-national actions taken to date and suggests the 
scope of future developments in the interdependent world community. 

| 1974 - 384 pages $14.95 


TOWARD A POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE 


Stuart S. Blume, Civil Service College, London 


A new approach to the sociology of science, this book draws upon the insights 
of both sociologists and political scientists to show how the political relations 
of modern science affect its social structure. Blume argues that science must 
not be regarded as an autonomous subsystem of society. 

1974 352 pages $9.95 . 


INTERNATIONAL THEORY AND EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Charles Pentland, Queens University, Toronto 


A sophisticated and thorough. analysis of international-relations theory and 
development in European integration. Pluralist, functionalist, neofunction- 
alist, and federalist approaches are each examined in depth. 

1973 271 pages $9.95 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL: A Study In Adolescence 
Richard Hiscocks, University of Sussex, England 


Combining clarity and readability with completeness of treatment, this book 
is the first balanced assessment of the United Nations Security Council 
during the first quarter century of its existence. Hiscocks discusses the 
Council’s background, its successes and failures in dealing with international 
crises, and possible changes to make it more effective in the future. 

1974 852 pages $8.95 
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CONGRESS IN ACTION: The Environmental Education Act 
Dennis W. Brezina, Howard University, and 
Ailen Overmyer, Department of State 


An illustration of the workings of Congress with respect to the initiation, 
passage, and implementation of a particular piece of legislation. The dynam#+ 
ics of Congressional hearings and the interaction between the legislative and 
executive branches are presented with striking insight by the authors, who 
were both legislative assistants to one of the sponsors of this Act, Senator 


Gaylord Nelson. 1974 192pages $7.95 
HANDBOOK OF LEADERSHIP 
A Survey of Theory and Research 
x Ralph M. Stogdill, Ohio State University 


Based on more than 8,000 books and articles, this comprehensive reference 
volume abstracts, surveys, and analyzes all published literature on leader- 
ship. In addition to presenting areas of needed future research, the author 
suggests the revision of many generally accepted hypotheses about leader- 


ship. 1974 576pages $19.95: 


ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR: A Comparative Handbook 
Richard Rose, University of Strathclyde, Scotland, et al. 


This unique reference work for students and professionals provides a wealth 
of information: a systematic description and analysis of the relationship 
between social structure, political parties, and voting in America, Canada, 
Ireland, Britain, Australia, Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy. 


1973 400 pages $29.95 


SALT: The Moscow Agreements and Beyond 
Edited by Masor Willrich and John B. Rhinelander 


Ten independent experts present the first clear, up-to-date analysis of the 
strategic arms limitation talks and agreements taking place between the 
United States and the Soviet Union: their background, evolution, and mean- 
ing for the future. Published under the auspices of the American Society of 
International Law. 1974 286pages $9.95 


Order from: 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., ING. 
100D Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


AND 
POLITICAL CHANGE In AMERKA SERIES | 





STUDENT POLITICS IN AMERICA: 
A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS Philip G. Altbach 


American student activism is not an isolated case of 
‘New Left uprisings in the Sixties. Arguing for the 
historical continuity of activism, Professor Altbach - 
discusses the educational and social factors that 


have impinged on activism throughout the 20th cen- - 


tury. Conservative and religious activist groups, as 


well as major, radical organizations are considered in 


light of much data not previously analyzed. The text 
concludes with prospects for the future of univer- 
- sities In the U. S, i 


Kenneth M. Dolbeare, Consulting Editor 
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POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE UNITED STATES: 

A FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 

Kenneth M. Dolbeare 

A unified essay on the American political system, 
this text emphasizes the crucial role of conceptual 
innovation in thinking about change. Looking at rele- 
vant conditions, problems, and questions, a theory 


. of change is worked out and applied in evaluating 


the entire range of contemporary prescriptions. Sug- 
gested directions are offered for both soclal science 
and the citizen to contribute to the reconstruction 
and adaptation of society. | 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES: 


POWER STRUCTURE AND URBAN CRISIS: WHO RULES IN OAKLAND? 


Edward C. Hayes 


LAW AND SOCIAL CHANGE: CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 
Harrell R. Rodgers, Jr. and Charles $. Bullock, Ili 


‘THE MALIQNED STATES: POLICY ACCOMPLISHMENTS, PROBLEMS, AND OPPORTUNITIES 


ira Sharkansky 


FORTHCOMING $ THE POLITICS OF RIGHTS 


Stuart A. Scheingald 
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THE ENCHANTMENT OF CAMELOT DISPELLED 
Charles R. Adrian and Charles Press 
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This book does not glorify the American way of 
"life. It does, however, reject much cf the mindless 
criticism of America and its form of democracy so 
common in mass media and other. recent normative 
texts. Taking a frank look at the political world, the 
authors seek to develop our critical thinking and a 
healthy skepticism of conventional wisdom. They 
urge a pointed look at our sacred cows and the 
assumptions upon which public policy is formed. A 
normative, realistic view of American government. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 





New Viewpoints- 
the direction finder 


ROBERT A. DIVINE, 
University of Texas 


FOREIGN POLICY AND 
U.S. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
1940-1960 


The first book to examine the new 
importance of foreign policy in 
presidential politics, from FDR’s 
unprecedented third-term triumph 
~ to JFK’s narrow victory. 

~  - .  . .'* # $15.00 cloth; In paper, two vol- 
=e ee ~ >, umes: 1940-1948 & 1952-1960, 


E ae $4. 95 each, 
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` ANDREW M. GREELEY, 
University of Chicago 


BUILDING COALITIONS 

American Politics in the 1970s 
The Director of the Study of Amer- 
ican Pluralism at the National 
Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Chicago offers a 





70s—a politics based on the bullid- 
ing of coalitions. ; 
$12.50 cloth; $4.95 paper 


LOUIS H. MASOTTI, 
Northwestem University and 
JEFFREY K. HADDEN, 
University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville, editors 


SUBURBIA IN TRANSITION 


What Is suburbla? This collection 
of articles from The New York 
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A - Times gives cogent answers sup- 
haar . led by Herbert J. Gans, Ada 
a ouise Huxtable, Jack Rosenthal, 
Bo Richard Reeves, Linda Green- 


house, John Herbers, and others. 
$4.95 paper 


NEW NEWPONTS 


A Division of Franklin Watts, | 
730 Fifth Avenue » New York, N. Y. 10019 
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- Discretion to Disobey 


A Study of Lawful Departures from Legal Rules 


Mortimer R. Kadish and Sanford H. Kadish. The past few years 
have seen an increasingly strong sentiment to the effect that the 
mandatory rules of a legal system are too often incapable of 
responding quickly or adequately to the pressures of time and 
circumstances. This book is an effort to explore how a legal 
system may meet this problem by providing for justified de- 
partures from the rules—acts that violate the law but are 
nonetheless sanctioned by the system. This book covers the 
philosophical and legal bases for justifying such acts; their 
function in the American legal system; their accommodation in 
different models of a legal system; their implications for the 
legal obligations of the individual; and their consequences for 
the concept of a legal system. $8.95 


Stanford University Press 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


as multi-faceted as the individuals within it... 


“yes “7 
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four PRENTICE-HALL texts z 
examine the many faces of political science! 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CHARACTER: Predicting THE CRAFT OF POLITICAL RESEARCH: A Primer 
Performance in the White House by James David D by W. Phillips Shively, University of Minnesota. 
Barber, Duke University. Ideal for sophomore, junior, and senior 
A vivid, fast-paced, and In-depth analysis of political science courses-——This new text 
the presidency from Taft through Nixon—Dr. . points out the alms, limitations, and 
Barber looks at the men In the White House applications of political science research. 
and examines their critical decisions as Examines methods of evaluating various 
understood from their character, world views, types of research and discusses choice of 
styles, and power situations. 1972, 479 pp., topic and its Importance in engineering and — ~, 
Paper: $5.95. . theory-orlented research. January 1974; 

174 pp., Cloth: $6.95, Paper: $3.95. 

2 stabi S f i 4 POLITICS WITHIN NATIONS by Joseph LaPalombara, 
Yale University. 

This new text gives your students l 
constitutional theory, Democratic political Here’s a broad overview of basic institutions, 
philosophy, and historical and contemporary political organization, and political behavior 
illustrations of conditions for maintaining _of the masses and elltes In national 
a free society. Also confronts the problem of governments. The empirical materials are 
creating effective governmental power without drawn from many countr les, making this a 
destroying man’s freedom. April, 1974; fine comparative Introduction to polltical 
160 pp., Cloth: $6.95, Paper: $3.95. science. 1974, 608 pp., Cloth: $9.95. 


For more information, please write: Robert Jordan, Dept. J-892, College Division, 
PRENTICE-HALL, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
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prentice-hall presents 4 texts 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
By Walter E. Volkomer, Hunter College of the City University of New York 


As the field of Political Science changes and rapidly develops, a broad 
framework will be needed to handle new concepts and viewpoints that will 
arise with the future. American Government provides just that! The author 
makes special effort to use many current resources that will help students 
keep abreast of significant developments on the political scene. ideal for 
introductory courses, the text includes systematic and comprehensive 
coverage of basic concepts and principles, terminology, and trends in 
political research. 

Instructor's Manual, Study Guide, Workbook, and Test Item File also 
available. 

1972, 600 pp., $10.95 


WORLD TENSIONS: Conflict and Accommodation, 
Second Edition, 1972 


By Elton Atwater, Kent Forster, and Jan S. Prybyla, all of The Pennsylvania 
State University 

The need for a deeper understanding of world tension, conflict, and 
accommodation has initiated the new second edition of World Tensions. 
Divided into three main parts: first, emphasis is given to an understanding 
of world tensions. Sources of international conflict are then discussed, 
leading to a third section which integrates techniques of accommodation 
in world affairs. Whenever necessary to increase understanding, material 
from the first edition has been retained and updated. New selections which 
will provoke classroom discussion and debate have been added, such as 
the dangers of chemical and biological warfare, peaceful coexistence, new 
methods of regional and international cooperation, and collective 
security. 

1972, 435 pp., $4.50 


Now available from PRENTICE-HALL 
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The Truman Doctrine and the Origins of McCarthyism 
Foreign Policy, Domestic Politics, and Internal Security, 1946-1948 
RICHARD M. FREELAND 


In his scholarly reexamination of the early years of the Truman administra- 
tion, Freeland lays the blame for the subsequent anti-Communist hysteria of 
McCarthyism on a President and his advisors seeking national support for a 
comprehensive program to rehabilitate Western Europe. Freeland contends  . 
that Truman, in his pursuit of congressional and public support deliberately ` 
exaggerated the Soviet intransigence and the danger posed to this country 

and the world at large. 


“This is one of the most important works on the Cold War I have read in a very ` 
‘long time. It Is of the utmost significance and deserves the widest attention.” 
—Walter LaFeber, professor of History 


_ Just published in paperback $4.95 Cornell University 


Private Lives and Public Surveillance 
Social Control Inthe Computer Age ` 
JAMES B. RULE. 


Rule provides detailed case studies of five systems that gather, store, and 
dispense personal information—the English Criminal Record, Driver Licens- 
ing, and National Insurance systems; the U.S. consumer credit reporting 
system and BankAmericard. While his-descriptions give a general and com- 
prehensive picture of efficiency and public benefit, they also disclose the ~~ 
sharing of confidential information with other organizations or private in- 
quirers, the failure to destroy criminal records on acquitted defendants, and 
the quashing of credit applications for reasons of divorce or even for being 
non-married. This is a record of the daily growing ability of our public agen- 
cies to correlate and pool large masses of data and alerts us to this modern 
means of social control and new threat to personal freedom. l 


Just published $10.00 


‘Industrial Democracy 

The Sociology of Participation 

PAUL BLUMBERG 

“Basic research in industrial democracy derives primarily from social psy- 
chology, sociology, and history in spite of its direct and crucial relevance to 
such important areas of political sclence as democratic theory, administra- 
tive and organization theory, and interest group theory. Political scientists 

with these interests should regard Paul Blumberg’s book INDUSTRIAL DE- 
MOCRACY, as compulsory reading. It represents an important synthesis of 

the debate within this field and constitutes a good introduction for those 

new to it.” l —American Political Science Review 

Just published in paperback $3.95 


Examination copies are available when requested on academic 
letterhead; hardcover books are sent on a 60-day bili basis. 





SCHOCKEN ( BOOKS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 10016 ` È 












New Penguins in 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE LIVING PRESIDENCY. Emmet John Hughes. A monumental account of the 
American Presidency, from Washington to Nixon. Emmet John Hughes emphasizes 
all the key aspects of life in the Oval Office: the roles of Cabinet and staff, the struggle 
for mastery of the bureaucracy, the lure of monarchic isolation, the ceaseless 
encounter with Congress, the complex interaction with the press, and the quest for 
public belief and trust. In addition, a special section brings together articles by twelve 
former Presidential assistants on “The Presidency As | Have Seen It.” Henry Steele 
Commager has written: “The Living Presidency is quite simply the most original, the 
most thoughtful, and the most perspicacious book on the Presidency that | have ever. 
read. Its timeliness is overwhelming.” Available June. 82.95 


MY WAR WITH THE CIA. Prince Norodom Sihanouk. The former head of the 
Cambodian government reviews American opposition to his neutralist policies. $1.95 


INDISPENSABLE ENEMIES. Walter Karp. This study of misrule in America shows 
how the two political parties collaborate with each other instead of competing. 
Available June. $2.25(t) 


For a complete list of Penguin books in political science, write: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC 


710 Ambassador Rd. Baltimore, Md. 21207 


Overseas tsadera write Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 











Democracy for the Few 


By Michael Parenti 


è Explores the way power operates in the American political system— 

“ who governs? who gets what? who benefits? who loses? and why? 

è Covers the traditional topics of American government and politics— 
but from a non-traditional perspective. 


è Pursues controversial issues to engage students’ interest and bring 


them to think critically about what they read, see, and hear in and 
out of the classroom. 


March 1974 about 320 pages, paperbound $3.95 (tentative) 





The Democratic Convention 1972 


By Denis Sullivan, Benjamin Page, Jeffrey L. Pressman, 
and John J. Lyons 


è A unique supplement for courses on the electoral process, parties, or 
the presidency. 

è Based on extensive field interviews at the 1972 Democratic convention. 

è Assesses the impact of party reform on the nominating process and 
highlights the problems of representation at all nominating con- 

`- ventions. # 

è Analyzes the dilemmas inherent in the conflicts between professionals 
and amateurs, between ideological purity and party survival, be- 
tween party members and outsiders. 

è Evaluates the changes that occur over time in delegates’ behavior. 


January 1974 about 160 pages, paperbound $3.95 (tentative) 





Political Behavior 
Choices and Perspectives 


By Dean Jaros and Lawrence V. Grant 


o A clear, straightforward introduction to the behavioral approach to 
political science. 

e Explains the purposes of political behaviorists, their procedures, their 
areas of substantive interest, and the theories they employ. 

è Illustrated with abundant examples of behavioral research from the 
professional literature. 


April 1974 about 400 pages, paperbound $6.95 (tentative) 





If you wish to consider any of these books for adop- 
tion in your courses, please write for a complimentary 
examination copy, specifying your course and the 
approximate enrollment. 
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Why Nations Go to War 


By John G. Stoessinger 


è The author of Nations in Darkness and The Might of Nations sets . 
forth six original, provocative, and lucidly written case-studies of the 
critical moments when war became inevitable i in this century. . l 

o Covers the onset of World War I, World War II, the Korean War, 
the Vietnam War, the Indo-Pakistani War of 1971, and the Arab- 
Israeli Wars of 1948, 1956, 1967, and 1973. 

è A concluding chapter examines the implications of these cases for 
those concerned with the study or conduct of international relations 
and foreign policy. 


April 1974 about 224 pages, paperbound $3.95 (tentative) 





A Brief Introduction 


By Max J. Skidmore and Marshall Carter Wanke 
e A lively, concise ¢xamination of the fundamental institutions of 


American government. 


è Makes ample use of historical and comparative illustrations that 
place American government in perspective against governments in 


other nations, societies, and times. 


è Offers the coherence and systematic treatment of a textbook, yet 
permits the flexibility and creative teaching that are possible with the 


use of other materials. 


March 1974 about 224 pages, paperbound $3.95 (tentative) 
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-The Politics of Underdevelopment 


By Gerald Heeger 


© Reassesses current understanding of modernization, öcal change, 
nationalism, and politics in underdeveloped nations, focusing pri- 


marily upon Africa and Asia. 
è Offers alternative analyses of the ways the process of development 
affects a nation’s foreign and domestic policies. ~ 


March 1974 about 160 pages, paperbound $3.95 (tentative) 


St. Martin’s Press 


P.O. Box 5352, New York, N.Y. 10017 


American Government 


Important Books —— ~— 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD POLITICS) 


A Study In Contemporary International Relations 


edited by Tareq Y.-Ismael, University ot Calgary 
Harry N. Howard, P. Edward Haley, Naseer H. Aruri, and Natalie K. Hevener join Pro- 
fessor Ismael in this comprehensive study designed to place in perspective the role of 
the Middle East In international politics. 

After an initial chapter providing a historical overview, the: study analyzes contempo- 
„rary Middle Eastern relations to each of the major centers of power In the International 
system—Britain, France, the USSR, the U.S., China, Africa, and the UN—as those rela- 
tions have developed. ‘The book then turns to domestic influences within the Middle 
East countries that affect Middle East foreign policies and examines the most recent 
development, the use of oi] as a foreign-policy tool. 
_ Prepared for students and practitioners In international affairs and Middle East - 
' studies, this is a major and timely contribution to an understanding of that critica! area. 


Cloth, $72.00 Paper, $5.00 - 


MEXICO'S ACCION NACIONAL 


A Catholic Alternative to Revolution 


Donald J. Mabry, Mississippi State University 

Accion Naclonal, a secular Catholic reform. party and Mexico's major opposition party, 
developed within an anticlerical, one-party political system. This study, one of the most 
thorough ever made of a Latin American political party, traces the party's evolution and 
explores all aspects of its orgħnization and program, its relationship with the Catholic 
Church, sinarquismo, private enterprise, and the Latin American Christian Democratic 
movement, and its effectiveness. Particular attention is given to the significance of 
recent disputed elections and increases In political violence. — $15.00 


THE SOVIET UNION IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


A Documented Analysis, 1964-1972 


W, W. Kulski, Duke University 

"Professor Kulski investigates Soviet foreign policy since the fall of Khrushchev in 

1964, to July, 1972. By utllizing only Russian sources, he seeks to acquaint the reader 

with Soviet views, not with Western interpretations of those views. Of particular con- - 

cern Is the rélationship between official Marxist-Leninist ideology and the national 

- Interests of the Soviet Union, to which he devotes a major section of the book." —Orbis 

“Very useful as a college text as well as a reference book."’-—Choice . 
Cloth, $77.50 Paper, $5.95 


Note: Books for 60-day examination for course use available on request to faculty. 
Order trom your bookseller or prepaid from 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Syracuse, New York 13210 i 
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The United Nations publishes com- 
pendia of statistics comprising a 
unique storehouse of world information 
furnished. by countries, and including 
astimates by experts. For governments, 
businesses, universities, libraries and 
others these are ready and useful ref- 
erences for studying markets and so- 
clai, demographic and economic 
developments throughout the world. 


Demographic Yearbook 1971 
International demographic statistics for 
over 250 countries and territorles on 
population trends, marriages, divorces, 
births, deaths, expectation of life, in- 
fant mortality, age distributions, popu- 
lation of clties, literacy, abortions. 


Order No. E/F.72.XU.1 ; 
Clothbound $28.00 


Statistical Yearbook 1972 

Covers a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding: population, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, construction, transport, trade, 
balance of payments, education and 
culture. Improved statistical coverage 
has enabled the Yearbook to provide 
more comprehensive country, world 
and continental aggregates. 


Order No. E.73.XVIi.1 r 
Clothbound $30.00 


Y 


Yearbook of National Accounts. 
Statistics 1971 

Detalled estimates of national income 
and related economic measures for 
some 120 countries. Among the many 
subjects covered are: gross domestic 
product and expenditure, distribution 
of the gross domestic product, compo- 
sition: of private consumption ex- 
penditure, government and revenue 
expenditure and external transactions. 

3 volume set (not sold separately) 


Order No. E.73.XVII.3 $38.00 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 or Palais des Nations, 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 








World Energy Supplies 1961-1970 
Contains annual data on the produc- 
tion, imports, exports and consumption 
of solid fuels, petroleum and Its princl- 
pal refined products, gases and elec- 
tricity (thermal, hydro,. geothermal and 
nuclear) for approximately 185 coun- 
tries with regional and global totals. 
The origin and destination of worid 
trade in solld fuels, crude petroleum 
and natural gas is also shown. 


Order No. E.73.XVIL.2 
Paperbound $8.00 


These publications, as well as many 
others, are also available on Standing 
Order. This means that by ordering 
once you can receive them as they are 
published. For further Information on 
the United Nations publishing pro- 
gramme, send for our catalogues, 
avallable free of charge: 


¢ Sales Catalogue 1973 


+ Check List of Books In Print 
1945-1972 


* Standing Order Brochure 


* Official Records 1962-1970 
Supplement 1970-1972 
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DECLINE OR RENEWAL? 
France Since the 1930s 

by Stanley Hoffmann, 

Harvard University . 

An illuminating presentation of 
modern Frencn history and 


= politics which offers piercing 


insights into politics In general 
and man-in-society. . 
A48 pages $12.95 : 


THE FACTS ABOUT NIXON 


‘An Unauthorized Biography 


of Richard M. Nixon : 
The Formative Years, 
1913-1959 - = 


by William Costello - 


Praised highly by journalists 
and commentators, this 
original 1960 publication Is a 
valuable resource for Nixon 
watchers and those interested 
in recent events. “...a sober 
and comprehensive Job—an in- 
valuable contribution to public 


_ enlightenment.” 


—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
336 pages $2.50 paper (C566) 
STALIN : 
The Man and His Era 
by Adam B. Ulam, 
Harvard University : 
“In this massive and gripping 


| work, Ulam...has written what 


must be the definitive biogra- 
phy of Stalin.”—Publishers Weekly 
760 pages $12.95:° - 


Et ea TT, 


U “= POSTHISTORIC MAN 


Now Vok NY 10002, 







An Inquiry. 

by Roderick Seidenberg 

“A brilliant piece of:work....| 
commend it as a real contribu- 
tion to the study of the meaning 
of history.” —RenHoLo NIEBUHR 
256 pages $2.75 paper (C405) 


THE WATERGATE 

HEARINGS l 

Break-in and Cover-up 

The Proceedings of the 

Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign 
Activities 2s 

Edited by the staff of `. 

The New York Times 
Narrative by R. W. Apple, Jr. 
The first phase of the Senate 
Watergate Hearings, from the 
opening gavel to tha court de- 
cision on Executive Privilege. 
32-page photo insert | 

886 pages $17.50 


HERBLOCK’S ; 
STATE OF THE UNIO 
by Herbert Block ` 


The man of the sure eye, the- 


right mind, and the truly drawn 


line, the multi-Pulltzer-Prize . 


winner Is here In a vintage col- 
[ection of prose and.drawings. 
344 cartoons E 

224 pages $2.95 paper (C423) 


Viking paperback books, wife to: 


THE VIKING PRESS 
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Coming: POLITICAL WRITINGS Volume Ill 





Announcing The Vintage 
Marx Library... 
the first three volumes of 
a major new edition of 


Karl MarxsS 


works in English translations 


Transiated, edited, and annotated by leading Marx scholars 





QRUNDRISSE Foundations of the Critique of Polltical Economy. 
Translated by Martin Nicolaus. Here, for the first time in English, Is the 
complete text of Kari Marx's great unfinished work. Part of the grand 
design he formulated for an economic-political system, GRUNDRISSE 
expands upon the ideas In Das Kapital, the only finished section of his 
project. Reproduced from notebooks and partially completed segments, 
GRUNDRISSE's massive text is brilliantly Introduced and clarified with 
full notes by Mr. Nicolaus. hardcover $15.00; paperbound $3.95 


POLITICAL WRITINGS Volume I The Revolutions of 1848. Edited 
by David Fernbach. Included in these major political writings of 1842- 
1850 are The Communist Manifesto, the demands of the German Com- 
munist Party, and virtually all of the articles from the Neue Rheinische 
Zeltung, the newspaper Marx founded with Engels, together with the 
Speeches on Poland, and the addresses and minutes of the Central 
Committee to the Communist League, many of which are presented 
here for the first time in English. hardcover $10.00; paperbound $2.45 


POLITICAL WRITINGS Volume Il Surveys from Exile. Edited by 
David Fernbach. Covering the years 1850-1864, when Marx was in exile 
in England, thls volume contains new transiailons of some of Marx's 
most famous writings: The Class Struggles in France and The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, plus the articles Marx wrote in English 
on the American Civil War, China, and other matters, while he was the 
London correspondent for The New York Daily Tribune. 

hardcover $10.00; paperbound $2.45 


First international and After « EARLY 
WRITINGS » CAPITAL Volume I e CAPITAL 
Volume Il e CAPITAL Volume Il! - 


BOOKS 


a division of 
Random House 
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A History of the Chinese Cultural 


Revolution 


by JEAN DAUBIER, translated by Richard Seaver, with a preface by Han 
Suyin. A French Marxist who participated in the Revolution presents an eye- 
witness account of the events, and examines their meaning for other Marxist 
regimes. “The first book on the Cultural Revolution to take the ideology 
behind it seriously . . . [Daubler’s] own personal experience of the Cultural 
Revolution adds an extra dimension to the record.” —- JOHN GITTINGS. 
A Vintage Original. $2.45 


SDS 


by KIRKPATRICK SALE. The rise and development of the Students for a 
Democratic Soclety, the organization that became the major expression of 
the American left In the 60s, and its ultimate impact on American politics 
and life. “The most detailed and the best documented history of SDS to 
date ... a major service." — WILSON CAREY McWILLIAMS, N. Y. Times Book 
Review. $3.45 


The World of Nations 


Reflections on American History, Politics & Culture 

by CHRISTOPHER LASCH. The author of The Agony of the American Lett 
and The New Radicalism in America re-examines the liberal and radical 
traditions in the U.S., including the role of women, reform movements, 
foreign policy, education, technology, and contemporary politics. $1.95 


The Invisible Government 
The CIA and U.S. Intelligence 


by DAV'D WISE and THOMAS B. ROSS. The startling, best-selling revela- 
tion of the foreign and domestic activities of the CIA and related agencies, 
with a new introduction by the authors. “Pulls aside the curtain of secrecy 
farther than ever before." —- HARRY HOWE RANSOM, Saturday Review. $1.95 


Resistance, Rebellion, and Death 


by ALBERT CAMUS, translated by Justin O’Brien. Twenty-three essays 
selected by the author on Issues central to his life and work, including war 
and resistance, the death penalty, the writers commitment to truth and 
freedom. “In Camus’ hands, familiar concepts of humanism are... inspir- 
ingly charged with meaning.” — The Atlantic Monthly. $1.95 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


a division of Random House 











_ Focus on the Middle East 


Background studies on today’s problems 


A. THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL AND THE 
GREAT POWERS, 3rd Edition ` 

By Benjamin Shwadran, Hofstra University. 

Telis the full and complex story of oil In the Middle 
East in the last 70 years with emphasis on its role 
in the world energy crisis. The final chapter fore- 
sees the possibility of reducing international ten- 
sion through a radical solution of the Middle East 
oll problem. 


ISBN 0-470-79000-8 1974 630 pp. 


B. THE JEWS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
1860-1972 . 

By Hayyim J. Cohen, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 

The first study to deal with the contemporary his- 
tory of the Jews in the Middle East, examining the 
legal, political, social, and demographic develop- 
ments of the last 100 years. Gathers together ma- 
terial previously available only in many different 
sources, and Includes a number of interviews with 
Jewish immigrants from Middle Eastern countries. 


ISBN 0-470-18424-7 1973 213pp. $12.50 
C. THE U.S.S.R. AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


$20.00 


- Edited by M. Confino and S. Shamir, both of Tel 


Aviv University. 

Proceedings of a conference that concerned Itself 
with evaluating the extent of Soviet deployment in 
the Middle East, the Interests that motivate it, the 
dilemmas it is facing, and its impact on Iocal 
countries. 


ISBN 0-470-16832-3 1973 441 pp. $21.60 


D. MIDDLE EAST RECORD, VOLUME 4, 1968 
Edited by D. Dishon, Tel Aviv University. 

Unique and comprehensive annual survey of polltl- 
cal developments in the Middle East. More than 
200 newspapers, periodicals, and official publica- 
tions in Middle Eastern and other languages were 
consulted regularly in order to present the facts 
In full detail and from all relevant viewpoints. 


E. ARAB POLITICS IN THE 

SOVIET MIRROR 

By A. Yodfat, Shiloah Center. 

A study of Soviet comment on contemporary devel- 
opments and problems In the Arab East. The Arab 
states under review are Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, dur- 
ing the period from World War Il to the Six Day 
War, with a final chapter describing Soviet re- 
sponse to subsequent developments in the area. 


ISBN 0-470-97800-7 1973 332 pp. $17.50 


F. SYRIA UNDER THE BA’TH 1963-1966: 
The Army-Party Symblosis 

By |. Rabinovitch, Tel Aviv University. 

Emphasizes the unique relatlonship between lead- 
ers of the Syrian army and the Ba’th Party organiza- 
tion, the role played In Syrian politics by sectarlan 
loyalties and tensions, Syria’s complex relationship 
with Egypt and Nasser, and the dichotomy of the 
Ba’th regime and the Syrian population during the 
stormy period 1963-1966. 


ISBN 0-470-70325-3 1973 276 pp. $15.50 


G. THE AFRO-ASIAN MOVEMENT: ideology 
and Foreign Policy of the Third World 

By David Kimche, Tel Aviv University. 

Examines the common denominators on which 
Afro-Asian solidarity was based and analyzes the 
foreign policy orientations characteristic of the 
new states. Describes the first hesitant steps which 
led to the Bandung Conference in 1955, and then 
examines the causes which led to the decline of 
the movement. 


ISBN 0-470-47850-8 1973 296 pp. $16.75 


T 
HALSTED PRESS è $o 
A Division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


606 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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ISBN 0-470-21611-5 1973  889pp. $55.00 Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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Wiley Provides Complete Coverage of Crucial Issues 


1. Politics and Poverty: 

Modernization and Response In Five Poor Neighborhoods 

By Stanley B. Greenberg, Yale University 

A volume in the Wiley Series in Urban Research, 

edited by Terry N. Clark 

Studles have indicated that while the forces that created 
poor, Inner city neighborhoods may be alike, and while they 
may have similar soclal and cultural characteristics, the 
fe tical responses of people living there are very different. 
n some communities, the poor have remained passive; In 
others, the poor have turned to violence. Why? Dr Green- 
berg examines this and other questions in this sclentific yet 
sensitive probe of poor, urban nelghborhoods. 


1973 304 pages $12.95 


2. Politics, Medicine, and Social Science 
By David Mechanic, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
This timely volume identifies the various points at which 
the social and political context affects health and the prac- 
tice of medicine. Specifically, Dr. Mechanic examines social 
and organizational dilemmas tn medical cere, and clarlfles 
the intimate relationship between medicine and psychiatric 
concerns. He also specifies how soclal-science analysis 
and behavioral perspectives can contribute to the formula- 
tlon of health policy in the future. 

$12.95 


1973 approx. 272 pages 


3. Conscription, Protest, and Social Conflict 

The Life and Death of a Draft Resistance Mavement 

By Michael Useem, Harvard University 

Foreword by Everett C. Hughes 

This book is about an American radical protest movement 
that sought to cripple U.S. milltary activity In the Vietnam 
War through aggressive and organized resistance to the 
milltary draft. Through Its discussion of this speciflc move- 
ment, it not only deals with all collective political actions 
against state authority—It reveals much about the nature of 
protest polltics In America as well. 


1973 352 pages $12.50 


4. Nonpartisan Elections and 

the Case for Party Politics 

By Willls D. Hawley, Dake University 

A volume in the Wiley Series in Urban Research, 

edited by Terry N. Clark 

This book presents the first large-scale, camparative study 
of nonpartisan elections and develops a thsory that relates 


the consequences of electoral institutions to the structural ` 


characteristics of communities. It Includes one of the few 
discussions of political party reform at the local level. 


1973 202 pages » $9.95 
a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Avallable at your bookstore or from Dept. 889 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


Prices sublect to change without notice. 


093-A 4396-Wl 


3 volumes In Comparative Studies In Behavioral Sclence: 
A Wiley Series, edited by Robert T. Holt and John E. Turner 


- 5. Planning and Budgeting in Poor Countries 


By Naomi Calden, Untversity of Haifa, IsraeJ, and 
Aaron Wildavsky, University of Callforala, Berkeley 


This unique and thorough examination of planning and 
budgeting by governments of 80 poor nations is the only 
substantial treatment of the subject, and the only discus- 
sion of tha relationship between planning and ee 
The authors analyze the political, economic, and social de- 
velopments that influence planning and budgeting In devel- 
oping countries, and recommend reforms that can be work- 
able under the real life conditions of those countries. 


1973 approx. 416 pages $14.95 


6. Mass Political Violence 


A Cross-National Causal Analysis 
By Douglas A. Hibbs, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of 


‘Technology 


Global in scope and Implication, this book examines the 
causal processes underlying cross-national differences In 
levels of mass political violence in the ae since World 
War II. Based on a recently compiled multiple cross section 
of data on more than 100 nations, It centers on domestic 
violence at the macro-polltical level focusing on events that 
were antl-system in character, of Immediate political sig- 
nificance, and Involved collectivitles. 


1973 288 pages $13.95 


7. Unity and Disintegration In 
International Alllances 
Comparative Studles 

By Ole R. Holsti, University of British Columbla, P. Terrence 
Hopmann, University of Minnesota, and John D. Sullivan, 
Claremont Graduate School, California 

This, book critically surveys some of the major theorles of 
International alllances, tests classical explanations of alll- 
ances with rigorous studles, and demonstrates the rich di- 
tae of data and methods that may be applied to the 
study. ; 

1973 243 pages 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE, Dept 889, 
Post Office Box 4569, Grand Central Station 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the books | have circled below: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
My check (money order) for $ 


Please bill me. 
(Restricted to the continental Untted States.) 


is enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


Please add state and local taxes where applicable. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Company 





093-A 4396-W] 
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Topical Spectrum IZN Books on 
Political Science for Spring 1974 





SUPERPOWERS AND 
VICTIMS: The 
Outlook for 
World Community 
by Charlotte Waterlow 


The author discusses the massive prob- 
lems that developing nations face and 
the role the industrial nations have 
played in the emergence of the third 
world. This book is of vital interest 
today when the developing nations of 
the world most acutely feel the need 
for the natural and energy resources of 
their poorer brothers. ‘The author ex- 
amines both the aid and the stumbling 
blocks the superpowers have placed 
in the way of the third world and ex- 
plains why the nations of the world 
must work in concert to conquer the 
common problems. facing them all. 


March Cloth $6.95 Paper $2.95 


‘THE NEW SOVEREIGNS: 


Multinational 

Corporations as 

World Powers 
edited by Abdul Said and 


Luiz Simmons, 


both of American University 


The multinational corporation is an 
important new actor on the world 
stage. The energy crisis and the “ITT 
affair” represent just two of the many 
problems the nation-states of the 
world must face in dealing with these 
companies. Such contributors as Irving 
Horowitz and Ronald Muller examine 
the expanding role of the ‘multina- 
tional in a changing world order. 


March Cloth $6.95 Paper $2.95 
CHOOSING THE 
PRESIDENT 


An American Assembly Book 


edited by James‘ David Barber, 
Duke University 


The recent developments in Washing- 
ton make this book particularly rele- 
vant to today’s political science stu- 
dent. Noted authorities provide an in- 
depth look at finance practices, the 
use and influence of mass media cam- 
paigns, the nominating procedures and 
the entire future of election campaigns. 


March Cloth $6.95 Paper $2.45 


i 


Spectrum ÍAN Books 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
At your bookstore. Teachets: examination copies available from your Prentice-Hall representative. 


_ 


-[coursesin ee 


American . A The Troubled Republic: American Government, Its Principles 
Government | j and Problems by Fred R. Mabbutt and Gerald J. Ghelfl, both 

of Santa Ana College. A brief, core introduction that illumi- 
nates contemporary political issues by examining the prin- 
ciples of republican government as conceived In the Declara- 
tion of Independence. a7 


1974 approx. 368 pages $5.95 (tent.) 


Promise and Performance of American Democracy (Revised) 
by Richard A. Watson, University of Missouri-Columbla, An- 
alyzes the policles and processes of American government 
placing major emphasis on the problems of race, poverty, and 
foreign policy. l l 





1973 651 pages _ paper $7.50 
: | cloth $10.00 
K 
Public ` War, Presidents and. Public Opinion by John E. Mueller, Uni- 
Opinion versity of Rochester. Analyzes American public opinion in 


response to Korea and Vietnam and to the Presidents who ied 
the U.S. Into and out of its conflicts. | 


1973 300 pages paper $4.95 
cloth $7.95 


American Public Opinion: Its Origins, Content, and impact by 
Robert Erikson and Norman R. Luttbeg, both of the Florida 
State University. Presents the best avallable data on the 
origins, content, and impact of American public opinion by 
integrating findings. from public opinion, voting behavior, ` 
socialization, and political linkage research. 


1973 343 pages _ , $9.95 


r, 


Public Opinion and Political Attitudes edited by Allen Robert 
Wilcox, University of Nevada. A reader that presents the most 
current research on American public opinion and political 
attitudes during the 1960s and 70s, discussing previously 
ignored topics of war, military, police, riots, race, and poverty. 


1974 . 688 pages paper $6.95 
: cloth $10.95 
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Latin American Latin America: From Dependence to Revolution by James F. 
Politics Petras, State University of New York at Binghamton. 8 essays, 
l combining empirica! study with historical Interpretation, link 


internal development.efforts in Latin America to the interna- 

l tional politica! system. 
' Ta ' 1973 274 pages paper $5.95 
cloth $8.95 





Political Politics and Social Change In Third World Countries by Floyd 
Development/ LaMond Tullis, Brigham Young University. Interpretative es- 
Comparative says, using case studies from Brazil, Libya, and Peru, focus 
Government on the rise of new social forces and their relation to the pollti- 


cal institutions they must either deal with or hope to create. 


1973 372 pages paper $6.95 
' cloth $9.95 
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Socialization to Politics: A Reader edited by Jack Dennis, 
University of Wisconsin. Presents the concepts that define the 
basic dimensions of political socialization research by pro- 
viding a comprehensive scheme of analysis with original and 
well-known reprints. 


1973 . 527 pages - paper $8.50 
cloth $11.50 


Political 
Sociology 








internationa! international Law and National Behavior by Ahmed Sheikh, 

Law ' l Western Illinois University. First text book that systematically 

analyzes not only the motives and attitudes of non-western 

and underdeveloped countries toward observance of. interna- 

F tional law but their actual behavior with regard to the law In 
- | the past 2 to 3 decades. 


March 1974 approx. 375 pages In press 





prices subject to change without notice 


For complimentary coples, contact your local Wiley represen- 
tatlve or write to Richard L. Baker, Dept. 872, N.Y. office. 
Please include course title, enrollment and present text. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. a 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario l 
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POLITICS. N EUROPE: Structures and Processes in 

, Some Postindustrial Democracies 
A book of original essays edited by Martin O. Heisler, University of Mary- 
land, with articles by William G. Andrews, SUNY, Brockport; Stephen 
Blank, University of Pittsburgh; Guy de Carmoy, University of Paris; Robert 
B. Kvavik, University of Minnesota; Leon N. Lindberg, University of Wis- | 
consin; Richard L. Merritt, University of Illinois, Urbana; B. Guy Peters, 
Emory University; Rodney P, Stlefbold, University of Miami; James H. Wolfe, . 
University of Maryland; and the editor. The authors identify and Illustrate 
the dominant patterns in Western and Central European politics and provide 
the theoretical foundations for further explorations. 

$5.95, paper; $12.50, cloth 


CREATING A NEW WORLD POLITICS 


From Conflict to Cooperation 

By DAVID V. EDWARDS, University of Texas, Austin. “A major challenge to 
the orthodoxy of scholars and foreign-policy makers. One of the rare 
works actually proposing solutions to the problem of war and nuclear ` 
weapons.’’—Robert J. Lieber, University of California, Davis. 


$2.95, paper; $6.95, cloth ~ 
THE LIMITS 0 pai Updated Edition 
INTERVENTION Policy of Escalation in Vietnam 
Was Reversed 


n Inside Account of How the Johnson _ 
By TOWNSEND HOOPES. Includes new material on how Nixon attempted 
to remove the American combat military presence from Indochina during 
the period 1969-1973. $2.95, paper 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY IN A 
CHANGING WORL The Nixon Administration— ~- 
D : l 


1969-1973 

By ALAN M. JONES, JR., University of California, Davis. “A much needed 
augmentation to the continuing study of international relations.”—John 
L. Houk, California State University, Los Angeles. 


$4.95,-paper; 2999, cloth 
CONFLICT BEHAVIOR 
-AND LINKAGE POLITICS 


Edited by JONATHAN WILKENFELD, University of Maryland. “An excellent : 
collection of the best quantitative work on linkages between interna- 
tlonal and subnational conflict.”—Steven Rosen, Brandeis University.’ 


DIVIDED NATIONS IN $5.95, paper; $12.50, cloth - 


Edited by GREGORY HENDERSON, Tufts University; RICHARD NED 
LEBOW, City College, CUNY; JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Division of Special 
Political Affairs, United Nations. Original essays by John A. Herz; Nathaniel 
Thayer; Thuyet Le-Thi; Bernard K. Gordon; Harrison E. Salisbury; Craig 
Baxter; Rounaq Jahan; Warren Weinstein; Gidon Gottlieb; and the editors.. 
$5.95, paper; $12.50, cloth 


‘ DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
SY) McK AY a 
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THE SEAMY SIDE 









OF DEMOCRACY Fersi 
in America 
By ALAN WOLFE, Richmond College, CUNY. "At a time of significant repres- 
slon, this book is an important addition to the literature in political soci- 
ology.’’—Steven Deutsch, University of Oregon. $3.95, paper; $7.95, cloth 


IN HIS OWN IMAG The Supreme Court in 
Richard Nixon’s America 
By JAMES F. SIMON. “/n His Own Image Is a well-written, informative, and 
insightful account of the Burger Court. | would recommend it highly to 


students and other citizens.’’—Charles L. Black, Yale Law School. 
$3.95, paper; $7.95, cloth 


THE POLITICS AND | 
SOCIETY READER 


Edited by IRA KATZNELSON, University of Chicago; GORDON ADAMS, 
Social Science Research Council; PHILIP BRENNER, Trinity College; ALAN 
WOLFE, Richmond College, CUNY. Now avallable for classroom use, the best 
articles from the first two years of Politics and Society. $3.95, paper 


CONTRADICTION Political Economy 
In the Corporate State 


Edited by PHILIP BRENNER, Trinity College; ROBERT BOROSAGE and 
BETHANY WEIDNER, both of /nstitute for Policy Studies. This future-oriented 
book of readings brings together the work of activists and scholars from all 
the major social sciences. It includes essays by Marcus Raskin, Richard 
Barnet, Michael Maccoby, Ralph Nader, Gar Alperovitz, and others. 


$3.95, paper 
OPPOSITIO Congressional Challengers 
in American Politics 


By JEFF FISHEL, Indiana University. “An excellent summary of the available 
literature together with interesting analyses and Interpretations of an 
important topic.” —Edward Schneler, City College, CUNY. 


. $3.95, paper; $7.95, cloth 
UP THE MAINSTREA 


A Critique of Ideology in Amer- 
ican Politics and Everyday Life 
Edited by HERBERT G. REID, University of Kentucky. Clarifies the assump- 
tlons, norms, and ideas on which mainstream politics depends. Explains the 
hegemony that contributes to the maintenance of a polltico-economic sys- 
tem that so often pollutes the social possibilities and historical conscious- 
ness of citizens and the public landscape. Shows why liberalism is 
associated with capitalism, and what effect this has on everyday life. 
$4.95, paper 
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AFGHANISTAN 


LOUIS DUPREE i 

The ancient land and the modern nation of Afghanistan are the subject of Louis 
Dupree’s sweeping narrative. His purpose Is to identify the major patterns of Afghan 
history, society, and culture as they have developed from the Stone Ags to the 
present. Mr. Dupree’s encyclopedic account is divided, for convenience, into four 
parts: the land, the people, the past, and the present (the beginning of modern 


_ Afghanistan, its social and political development from the nineteenth century to the 


1970's). The book Includes an epilogue on the possible effects on Afghanistan's 
future of the coup d'etat of July 1973. $22.50 


UDI 


The International Politics 

of the Rhodesian Rebellion 

ROBERT C. GOOD 

Robert C. Good provides an immensely readable account of the complex sequence of 
events which led to the ‘‘unllateral declaration of Independence” of Rhodesia In 
November 1985 and to the settlement of November 1971. The amphasis Is on the 
international repercussions, which put great political and financial strains on Great 
Britain, placed Zambla in mortal danger, and promoted an unprecedented involve- 
ment of the United Nations in programs of dubious effectiveness. “The best study of 
the Rhodesian problem written, and the first to put it in its geo-political context.” 
—W. Scott Thompson’ $12.50 


-THE SOVIET VOLUNTEERS . : 


Modernization and Bureaucracy 

in a Public Mass Organization 

WILLIAM E. ODOM 

Founded in 1927, the Society of Friends of Defense and Aviation-Chemical 
Construction, or “Osoaviakhim,” became the largest mass voluntary association in 
the Soviet Union before World War It. Using the language and concepts of Western 
social sclence, William Odom recounts the development of Osoaviakhim in Its first 
decade. ‘The Odom volume represents one of the few successful Western attempts to 
explain an organizatlon/interest group in a Communist system through the applica- 
tion of Western soclal science methods and approaches.” —Roman Kolkowicz $14.60 


URBAN NETWORKS IN CH'ING CHINA 
AND TOKUGAWA JAPAN 


GILBERT ROZMAN 

Gilbert Rozman draws on both sociology and history to develop original methods of 
illuminating the historical urbanization of China and Japan and to provide a way of 
relating urban patterns to other characteristics of social structure in premodern 
societies. “The placa of Chinese and Japanese urbanization in the premodern world 
perspective, as presented here, is an exciting breakthrough on a vital subject. In this 
light, this Is a totally new work in the body of Ilterature on Chinese and Japanese 
societies.”—C. K. Yang $16.50 


THE BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 1937-1945 


FRANK D. McCANN,.JR. 

Frank D. McCann uses previously inaccessible Brazilian archival material to discuss 
the avents which brought about a close alliance between the United States and Brazil 
during the regime of Getúlio Dornelles Vargas. The author's analysis of Brazil’s 
decision to join the Allies affords a view of the diplomatic uses of economic and 
military ald and provides insights into the military’s influence on foreign policy, and 
into the functioning of Vargas’ Estado Névo. $18.50 
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New. 
from S cribners 


jor the 1973-4 season 


UNDERSTAN DIN G 
POLITICAL VARIABLES 
Second Edition | 
~ William Buchanan, Washington & Lee University 


_ A thoroughly revised and updated edition of the modern textbook 


classic for introductory courses in methods of quantitative analysis. 
“The best introduction to political statistics and behavioral political 
research ... emphasizes understanding, not memory; practical uses, 
not mathematical theory; interesting- and frequently real-examples, 
not abstract exercises.” _ Peter G. Stillman, Vassar College 
“The most easily understood statistical workbook. The combination 
of political science source material with the discussion of the various 

techniques s to allay many of the students’ fears about numbers.” 
iliam D. Muller, State University College, Fredonia 

Instructors Manual which includes an answer key and 
additional exercises furnished gratis upon request. 

February 1974. 304pp. Paper, $5.95. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


AND POLITICS: THE PROCESS AND 
STRUCTURES OF POLICY-MAKING 


IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Stephen L. Wasby, Southern Illinois University 
A comprehensive new introduction to American government with in- 
tegrated readings which emphasizes the process by which policy is 
made and the behavior that affects or constitutes the making of policy. 
Includes special chapters on political participation, political protest 


- and militancy, and law enforcement and criminal procedure.: 


October, 1973. 676pp. Cloth, $12.50. Paper, $6.95. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 








Now, one of the leading texts in comparative government is 
available to you in.your choice of format. 





Samuel H. Beer, Adam B. Ulam, Guido Goldman, all of Harvard University, and 
Suzanne Berger of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The hardcover edition includes entirely new sections on France (Berger), Germany 
(Goldman), and Britain (Beer), an updated section on the U.S.S.R. (Ulam), and a new 
introductory section on political development (Beer). 


1973 796 pages $10.95 Order Code 31387 


And, new this spring, the five paperbound volumes are complete reprints of each of 
the five sections of the hardcover; there is also additional material in the volumes 
dealing with Britain, France, and Germany. 


In both formats, each country discussion identifies and explains the nature, problems,. 
and development of modern politics within that country, as well as examining the 
impact of economic and social events on the nation’s development. 


1974 





$2.95 each 
MODERN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 160 pages Order Code 31819 
THE BRITISH POLITICAL SYSTEM 240 pages Order Code 31817 
THE FRENCH POLITICAL SYSTEM 192 pages Order Code 31818 
THE GERMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 224 pages Order Code 31820 
THE RUSSIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 192 pages Order Code 31821 
VWM & 
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John Stoessinger, City University of New York 





In its first edition, Might of Nations was awarded the 1963 Bancroft Prize in 
International Relations. Now in its fourth edition, the text continues to be an 
authoritative work on. world politics. The case studies covering Bangladesh, the 
Mid-East, and Indo-China, and the discussion of such issues as the world ecological 
crisis update the text. This edition maintains that as China emerges, the post-war era 
of bilateral. confrontation is being replaced by one of triangular oppositions. 

| There are chapter bibliographies. 


Random House January, 1973 . 480 pages $6.95 paperbound 





Hans j. Morgenthau 


Professor Morgenthau has updated this distinguished classic with an eye to the 
changes in the balance of power and influence. The theoretical section has been 
enlarged to differentiate between usable and unusable power and between power and 
influence. The growing world concern over nuclear power and environmental 
problems is also examined. 


“Alfred A. Knopf, 1972 672 pages $9.95 


BW & 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 201 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 10022 





“,..The most valuable book on international 
relations in print—at least as important as 
Hans J. Morgenthau’s POLITICS AMONG NATIONS.” 


-Inis L. Claude, Jr., University of Virginia 





by Richard W. Sterling (Dartmouth College), is a study of the international system 
from the global point of view. This new text argues that although national and 
_ regional interests are legitimate, their value must be measured in terms of how well 
they will meet the needs of the world as a whole. Professor Sterling asserts that if a 
reasonably peaceful world society is to continue there must be a redistribution of 
values such as power, wealth, and education. The text includes: 


.an entire chapter on global economy 
. detailed appendices presenting data and analyses relevant to 1970-2000 
. (utilizing data and research from 1965-1973) 
.., comprehensive treatment of such phenomena as multinational corporations, 
contemporary international monetary problems, and the current status of 
armament and arms control 
... as careful a study of population pressures as of ‘major international rivalries 


Alfred A. Knopf March, 1974 672 pages $10.95 


Now in its Third Edition: 





John G. Stoessinger, City University of New York 


Professor Stoessinger maintains that the key to a rejuvenation of the U.N. is for 
its members ~ especially the two superpowers and China — to make full use of the 
organization rather than by-pass it and let it atrophy. 


Random House November, 1973 240 pages $3.50 paperbound 
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Walter Murphy, Princeton University, and 
C. Herman Pritchett, University of California at Santa Barbara 


The second edition of a pioneering volume in the field of American judicial politics. 
Combining analytic essays by the editors with readings drawn from sources such as 
Supreme Court decisions, with the personal letters of statesmen, this text explores the 
. political significance of the judiciary’s activities. There is also an entire 

chapter on judicial ethics. 


Each chapter contains an introduction summarizing the important principles and 
issues around which the following readings are grouped, headnotes preceding 
the selections, and a bibliography. 


£ March, 1974 736 pages $10.95 


Peter Woll and Robert H. Binstock, both of Brandeis University 


ADOPTED IN OVER 200 SCHOOLS 


This successful American government text was written with the student in mind. 
The description and discussion of America’s political system are supplemented 
by case studies that show the system in action. 

Includes: 

... case studies drawn from various sources 
... annotated bibliographies 
... essay and discussion questions 
... illustrations and diagrams 


1972 703 pages $6.95 paperbound 
Also available: State and Local supplement 102 pages $1.95 paperbound 


WOC &: 
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We understand how many people feel about Books. We also know microform doesn't. i 
have the aesthetic appeal of a bound volume. But microform does open up a world of written 


-materials that yoy might otherwise never see! And that's the important thing. 


To bring you these materials, Xerox University Microfilms has amassed a -library of 
nearly a million volumes—some five centuries old, some as current as last month. Many are ° 
virtually impossible to obtain in original form, but readily available in microform—or (for 


* 


book lovers) in library-bound versions. 


Our ever expanding resources include extensive files 
of periodicals, newspapers, documents, and out-of-print 
books. We've accumulated 300,000 doctoral dissertations, 
and add more than 30,000 new ones every year. And 
we've gathered special materials ranging from early 
English and American literature, to a collection of 
dissertations on the environment, to current issues of 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. E 


Our microform program enables your library 
to serve you better. How? Because even rare ~ 
and hard-to-get titles are moderately priced 
in microform: So the money your library 
saves on film: acquisltions can be used to 
purchase additional research materials. 
And, unlike paper, microforms are not 
apt to be missing pages or to 
disappear from the shelf. 


So remember, when you don’t 
have access to the original 
resource in paper, microform can | 
often give you access to what it says. . 
And after all, the printed word is worth 
far more than the paper it's printed on. 


What kinds of resource materials 


+ 


















field of study. We’il let you know what 
we have that may be of interest ta you. 


Xerox University Microfilms: 


300 Nortħ Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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XERON® is a iradamerk of XEROX CORPORATION XEROX 


PUBLIC COMPENSATION TO VICTIMS 
OF CRIME 

Herbert Edelhertz and Gilbert Geis 

Studies the historical background of crime victim 
compensation, the costs and consequences of 
programs, and the U.S. trend toward legislation: 
which would finance 75% of state programs. 
Published In cooperation with Battelie Human 
Affairs Research Centers. 

March, 1974, 330 pp., $15.00. 


POLITICS AND CRIME 

Edited by Sawyer F. Sylvester, Jr. 

and Edward Sagarin 

The second volume based on papers delivered at 
the Second Interamerican Congress of 
Criminology, Caracas, Venezuela, Nov., 1972. 
Published in cooperation with the American 
Saclety of Criminology. 

Jan. 1974, 170 pp., $12.50, 


MIRV AND THE ARMS RACE 

An Interpretation of Defense Strategy 
Ronald L. Tammen 

The first behind-the-scenes study to show how 
MIRV’s were conceived. Concludes the MIRV was 
developed in response to internal domestic 
pressures rather than enemy threats. 

1973, 176 pp., $13.50, 


THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT 
Ideological and Religious Aspects 

Yonah Alexander 

Analyzes the ideological conflict between Arab 
nationalism and Zionism. Sees the antagonists 
using rellgion as an Instrument of nationalism, 
thereby contributing to the emotional and 
Intellectual chasm which has led to belligerence. 
Jan., 1974, 302 pp., $17.50. 


CULTURAL SOVEREIGNTY 

The Time and Reader’s Digest Case in 
Canada 

Isaiah Litvak and Christopher Maule 

Shows how Time and Reader's Digest have been 
the center of controversy, as pressure has mounted 
to make their local editions more “Canadian” 
rather than cosmetic U, S. transplants. 

jan., 1974, 154 pp., $15.00. 


EAL STUDES 


THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL 
ANTIPOVERTY POLICIES 

Charles Brecher 

Foreword by Elf Ginzberg 

Evaluates the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and the Community Action Program 
in terms of their antlpoverty objectives. 
Conservation of Human Resources Studies, 
Columbia University. 

1973, 150 pp., $11.00, 


BUSING: THE POLITICAL AND 
JUDICIAL PROCESS 

James Bolner and Robert Shanley 

A critical and comprehensive review of the Issue of 
busing and education at the federal, state and local 
levels of government. 

May, 1974, ca. 275 pp. ca. $16.50, 


PROGRAM BUDGETING FOR URBAN 
HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
With Special Reference to Los Angeles 
Sidney Sonenblum, Bryan C. Conley, and 
Charles Kramer 

Describes the Los Angeles health care delivery 
system and develops detalled measures for Its 
public and private financing. Published In 
cooperation with the Institute of Government, 
University of Callfornia, Los Angeles, California. 
Jan., 1974, 244 pp., $15.00, 


INTEGRATED MUNICIPAL 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

The Use of the Computer in 

Local Governments 

Kenneth L. Kraemer, William L. Mitchel, 
Myron E. Weiner, and O.E, Dial 

A mode! for an integrated systems use of the 
computer for effective decision-making at the 
municipal ievel. Prepared for the Urban 
information Systems Inter-Agency Committee 
(USAC), 

1974, 122 pp., $12.50, 


THE POLITICS OF LAND USE 

Planning, Zoning, and the Private Developer 
R. Robert Linowes and Don T. Allensworth 
Shows how current master planning processes most 
often encourage economic segregation and prevent 
needed commercial, industrial, and higher density 
residential development. 

1973, 178 pp., $13.50. 


Order directly from OrOoeQer 111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


covering the politica scene— 


GOVERNING AMERICA: Public Choice and Political 
. Action 


. By Robert H.- Salisbury, Washington University 
-A classroom book on American politics, this innovative text is intended to 


introduce students to political institutions and processes within the class- ' 


room structure. A departure from other introductory texts, Governing 
America leads students to a concern for generic political questions, 
persuades them to look for new perspectives and makes them sensitive to 
the Knowledge they are capable of possessing about their government. The 
main object is that the student will achieve two results: 1.) a greater under- 
standing of who and where he is as a political animal and 2.) an intellectual 
liberation that comes when one has more choices to make about how to 
view the world. 

Study Guide and Workbook also available. 

1972, 368 pp., $6.35 i 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: ‘An Introduction 


By Robert L. Cord, James A. Medeiros, and Walter S. Jones all of mene a 


eastern University 


A down-to-earth analysis of the basic concepts and processes of sölnieal 
science—this new text will acquaint your students with diverse and . 
complicated situations inherent in contemporary government and politics. 

Integrating theory with practice, the excitement and vitality surrounding: i 


the world of politics is conveyed to students. Practical and contemporary 
' examples such'as mass media, community and urban politics, political 
violence, minority groups, and the new left enhance this text’s appeal. 
Instructor’s Manual, Test Item File, Study Guide, and Workbook also 
‘available. 

1973, 688 pp., $11.25 


For further intormation, write: Robert Jordan, Dept. J-843, College Divi- 
sion, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


(formerly — by Appleton-Century-Crofts) 
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NEW TEXT S BY OUTSTANDING AUTHORS FROM WINTHROP 


Ri 


+ 
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D: 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE LOGIC OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Steven Rosén, Brandeis University and Walter S. Jones, North- 
eastern University. An exciting, Innovative perspective—the 


‘authors look at the world from the polnt of view of each major 


national actor (U.S., U.S.S.R., China and Third Worid), giving your 
students a better understanding of international relations. March 


. 1974, 448 pp.,' paperbound. 
' © THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE: Political, 


Economic and Strategic Perspectives 

Edited by Wolfram F. Hanrelder, University of California at Santa 
Barbara. Outstanding experis provide original essays on current 
problems in the relationships between European ‘nations and the 


‘+ . United States. March 1974, 305 pp., paperbound. 
an DYNAMICS OF THE THIRD WORLD: Political and Social change 


Edited by David E. Schmitt, Northeastern University. Original case 
studies by area experts, organized along a. consistent analytical 
framework, effectively Introduce the politics of the third world. 
March 1974, 416 pp., paperbound. 


O AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


_ THE POLITICS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Martin Shapiro, Harvard University and Douglas Hobbs, University 
of California at Los Angeles. A constitutional law casebook pro- 
viding full coverage of the traditional and contemporary case 
materials, but shaping them to meet the needs of modern political 
science Introduction. April 1974, 544 pp., clothbound. 


L AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTS 


STRATEGIES FOR POLITICAL PARTICIPATION, Second Edition, 
1974 


. James Burkhart, Stephens College; James Elsenstein, University 


of Michigan; Theodore Fleming, Wayne State University, and Frank 


- Kendrick, University of Akron. Shows students how American 


government really works. Gives them a nonpartisan view of every 
political role open, from registering to vote to actually running for 


office. Forthcoming In spring 1974. 
-PUBLIC POLICY 


Peter Woll, Brandeis University. Describes and analyzes the. public 
policy process, including, models of the process as well as the ways 


-in which Congress, the presidency, the courts, and bureaucracy 


contribute to policy formulation. March 1974, 320 pp., paper- 
bound. 


COMING! 


David C. Saffell, WATERGATE: Its Effects on the American 
Political System 


To consider any of these books for your courses, write to: Richard 
Marran, WINTHROP PUBLISHERS, INC., 17 Dunster Street at 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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POPULATION AND POLITICS 

New Directions in Political Science Research 
edited by Richard L. Clinton 

Foreword by Moye W. Freymann 

A select list of contributors probes the norm- 
ative and methodological dimensions of this 

f new and vital area of political research and 
explores the fundamentally distinct problems 
posed by population change in the less- 

$ advantaged areas and in the industrialized 
countries. 320 pp. 1973 $14.50 


BUDGETS, BONDS, AND BALLOTS 
Voting Behavior in Schoo! Financial 
Elections 

Philip K. Piele, University of Oregon 

John S. Hall, Arizona State University 

1 By synthesizing the findings of over 150 pub- 
lished and unpublished reports on budget, 

l bond, tax override, and other school finan- 
cial elections, the authors present an exten- 
sive inventory of the major factors affecting 
m the outcome of such elections. 

224 pp. 1973 $14.50 


THE SCHOOLS, THE COURTS, AND THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 

John C. Hogan, The Rand Corporation 

This study is the first examination of the 
school-court controversy which deals with 
the new role of education in law as a “funda- 
mental interest” and the role of the courts in 
achieving it when state legislatures and execu- 
tives fail. 320 pp. 1973 $15.00 


t 


SERVICE TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
Developing Action Models for Neighborhood- 
Oriented Metropolitan Government 
edited by Thomas P. Murphy, Univers/ty of 
Maryland, Charles R. Warren, National 
Academy of Public Administration 
Contributors discuss a number of alternative 
approaches to metropolitan reorganizations 
and examine the politics of reform as well a 
presenting hypotheses on why some plans 
fail and others succeed. 

In Press Summer, 1974 
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TESTING THE THEORY OF THE 
MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 
edited by Steven Rosen, Brandeis University 
Original contributions by many of the most 
advanced researchers in the field apply new 


rae ' ws 


positions to this controversial topic. 


“Well-written, carefully edited, and surpris- 
ingly balanced in its approach... ‘must’ 
reading for students of the U.S, economy.” | 
— Military Review 

320 pp. 1973 $12.50 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
AMERICA’S ENVIRONMENTAL 
DILEMMA 

Michael J. Brenner, Harvard University 
What are the basic questions about the way 
we conduct our public business and the vis- 


ion that will guide industrial society’s future? $ 


This study poses the central issues of envi- 
ronmental policy-making while examining 
the intellectual and institutional response to 
the challenge it presents. 

160 pp. 1974 $12.00 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND THE 
URBAN POLICY PROCESS 

Richard L. Cole, 

The George Washington University 

This book is one of the most comprehensive 
studies of citizen participation availabie. [t 
explores all aspects of citizen participation 
and finds that conditions associated with 
these programs include proportion of black 
population, metropolitan type, and city size. 
192 pp. 1974 $12.00 


PUBLIC POLICY ON THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN 

Irene L. Murphy, Rutgers University 

This unique new study is the first attempt to 
analyze decision-making on the national level 


as it has responded.to the feminist movement. § 


It explores the ways in which present public 
policy attempts to correct the imbalance and 
why it has failed. 160 pp. 1973 $12.00 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND 
THE NEW SOCIETIES; 


Problems in Cross-Cultural Research 
and. Fane nn | 


Edited by Nancy. Hammond 


Contributors: Erik Allardt, David E. Apter, Karl W. Deutsch, 
Max Gluckman, Alex Inkeles, Wilbert E. Moore, Manning Nash, 
Robert C. North, Peter M. Worsley 


SS | SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH BUREAU, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
RB/|206 BERKEY HALL e EAST LANSING e1973 `` $6.00 


A NEW DARPER TORCHBOOR 


WHAT WASHINGTON SAID 


Administration Rhetoric and the Vietnam War 
1949-1969 


F. M. Kall i ‘a & 
Foreword by Harold D. en 


“Mr. Kail has written an original and Important book, Illuminating the 
strengths and inadequacies of the way we think about foreign policy. 
While | differ with some of his judgments, ! found his treatment of the 
evidence scrupulously fair, and his method revealing. ... Mr. Kall ex- 
plodes many myths and helps to define in the sharpest possible terms 
the most urgent problem the nation faces—that of reaching a new and 
noe realistic consensus about what foreign policy is for.” —Eucene V. 
OSTOW 


-“Kall’s case study may be viewed as an account of the flexibillty of many 


components of American ideology. ... The author wisely refrains from 
attempting to pass judgment on the ‘sincerity’ of public leaders, but 
presents our political process as an endless exercise in persuasive ad- 
vocacy.'’——Haro_p D.  LASSWELL, from the Foreword 


For a complete i ; TB/1760 $3.95 


i 1 
H pe Hou Cloth TLE/111 $16.50 


Paperback 
TOE 530 SE boon York t0022 





A bold and exciting policy-oriented textbook— 
-`  unlquely created, organized and Illustrated. 
PUBLICATION DATE: February 11, 1974 
552 pages; 307 illustrations, 110 in full color; price, $10.95 
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Advisers j 

Loewis Lipsitz. 
University of North Carolina 
‘at Chapel Hill 

Michael Lipsky 


Massachusetis Institute 
of Technology 


Donald Matthews 


The University of ‘Michigan ` 


Jack Walker 


The University-of Michigan ‘ . 
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Richard J. Bamet 


institute for Policy Studies, 


Washington, D.C. 
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. Brown University 
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Stanford University 
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Robert L. Lineberry 
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' Michael Lipsky- 


Massachusetts Institute - 
of Technology 
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Grant McConnell 
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Corell University . 


James K. Oliver - 
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Gary Orfield 
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Articles and Essays by Peter Eisinger, Ada W. Finifter, 
John ‘C. Pierce and Douglas D. Rose, Philip E. Converse, 
Arthur G. Stevens, Jr., Arthur H. Miller, and Thomas E. 
Mann, David J. Elkins, Donald R. Kelley, John Chamberlin, 
William I. Bacchus 





Ronald P. Formisano, Roger E. Wyman 
The Growth of U.S. Political Culture 
Kenneth A. Shepsle, Robert Lyle Butterworth, 


John A. Ferejohn and Morris P. Fiorina, 
Peter C. Fishburn 


| Formal Theories of Voting and Coalitions 
`- Glenn Tinder 


Transcending Tragedy: The Idea of Civility 


Timothy A. Tilton 


The Social Origins of Liberal Da 
The Swedish Case 


Stanley Kelley, Jr. and Thad W. Mirer 


- The Simple Act of Voting ee caw 





Published Quarterly by 
The American Political Science isao 


Vol. LXVIII June 1974 No. 2 
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CONGRESSMEN’S 
VOTING DECISIONS 
John W. Kingdon 


This analysis of the ways congressmen 
arrive at™thelr voting decisions examines 
the Influence of varlous political actors, as 
well as congressmen’s decision rules, their 
sources of information, and their place in 
the larger political system. 313 pp.; Cloth: 
$9.95; Paper: $4.95; 1973. 


VIOLENCE AS POLITICS: 
A Series of Original Essays 


Herbert Hirsch and 
David C. Perry 


Original essays explore the centrality of 
violence In political and soclal behavior, 
answering questions about the rationality, 
normality, prevalence, and significance of 
violence. 262 pp; Paper: $4.95; 1973. 


STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS | 
Raymond F. Hopkins and. 
Richard W. Mansbach 
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The first paradox arises when the winner under sequential-elimination simple-majority voting 
is less preferred by every voter than some other alternative. The fifth paradox occurs when one 
alternative has a simple majority over every other alternative and one or more of the simple- 
majority losers beats the winner on the basis of every point-total method that assigns more points 
to a first-place vote than to a second-place vote, more points to.a second-place vote than to a third- 
place vote, and so forth. 

The other three paradoxes are solely concerned with point-total procedures. They include cases 
in which the standard point-total winner becomes a loser when original losers are removed, and 
in which different truncated point-total procedures (which count only first-place votes, or only 
first-place and second-place votes, and so forth) yield different winners. 

The computer simulation data suggest that the more extreme forms of the paradoxes are ex- 
_ceedingly unlikely to arise in practice. ` 


By PETER C. FISHBURN, Research Professor of Management Science, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 





Transcending Tragedy: The Idea of Civility. This article belongs in the area of what Karl Jaspers 
‘calls “existential elucidation.” It is concerned less with political ideals than with the relationship 
of the person to those ideals and to the realities that often contradict them. 

During recent centuries political activity has been increasingly governed by the confidence that 
history is under human control. The tragedies and disappointments of the twentieth century, how- 
ever, cast serious doubt on this confidence. Thus it is incumbent on us to reconsider man’s whole 
stance in relation to history. The core of the article is the definition of an alternative stance, which“ 
I call “civility.” 

The clue to civility was provided by Plato when he suggested, in The Republic, that although the 
ideal city probably could not be realized in history, its form might be reproduced here and there 
in the souls of individuals. In pursuance of this clue, civility is defined, on the one hand, as partial 
detachment from action, and from the ideological preoccupations frequently accompanying action, 
and, on the other hand, as concentration on governance of the self. Although such governance 
entails historical independence, it does not set one apart from others; on the contrary, its funda- 
mental principle is openess to the totality of the human. 


By GLENN TINDER, Professor, Department of Politics, University of Massachusetts, Boston. 





The Social Origins of Liberal Democracy: The Swedish Case. Implicit in Dahrendorf’s Society 
and Democracy in Germany and explicit in Moore’s Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy 
are respectively a liberal and a radical model of democratic development. Neither of these models 
adequately accounts for the experience of Sweden, a remarkably successful “late developer.” Al- 
though Swedish industrialization proceeded with little public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, with limited welfare programs until the 1930s, and above all with restricted military 
expenditure——all factors Dahrendorf implies are crucial for democratic development—it did not 


produce the traditional liberal infrastructure of bourgeois entrepreneurs nor a vigorous open market - 


society. Similarly only three of Moore’s five preconditions for democracy obtained in Sweden: a 
balance between monarchy and aristocracy, the weakening of the landed aristocracy, and the pre- 
vention of an aristocratic-bourgeois coalition against the workers and peasants. There was no 
thorough shift toward commercial agriculture and, most important, there was no revolutionary 
break with the past. Consequently, one has to evolve a radical liberal model of development which 
states the conditions for the emergence of.democracy in Sweden without revolution. This model 
contains implications for the further modernization of American politics. 


By TIMOTHY A. TILTON, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Indiana University. 





The Simple Act of Voting. The research reported in this article involved tests of a model by which 
voting decisions can be explained and predicted. Data for the tests came from surveys conducted 
in five presidential elections by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. Pre- 
dictions made in terms of the model show it to be a good basis both for predicting the division of 
the vote and for predicting the votes of individual voters. Extensive analyses of incorrect predic- 
tions suggest them to be in great part the sort of errors one would expect, were voters arriving at 
their voting decisions in the manner described by the model. The validity of the model has implica- 
tions of importance for practical politics, political history, and political theory. 


By STANLEY KELLEY, JR, Professor of Politics, Princeton University and THap W. MIRER, As- 
sistant Professor of Economics, S.U.N.Y. at Albany. 





Racial Differences in Protest Participation. Understanding of the phenomenon of political protest 
has been inhibited by the view that protest is fundamentally extraordinary or unconventional in 
character and that those who use it do so because they lack the resources to employ more conven- 
tional means of political expression. This article challenges this unqualified view by examining 


survey data based on black and white samples from the city of Milwaukee which relate to racial 
attitudes toward protest, the social characteristics of protest participants, and to the uses and 
organization of protest in the two racial communities. The analysis reveals widespread support for 
protest in the black community in contrast to the general antipathy found among whites. Both 
black and white protesters are found to be socioeconomically better-off than nonprotesters in their 
respective racial communities, but a variety of indicators suggest that black protesters are more 
integrated and typical members of their community than white protesters are.of theirs. Data on 
the uses and organization of protest show that it has become an institutionalized feature of the 
black pursuit of urban politics i in Milwaukee in contrast to its generally ad hoc and less frequent 
role for whites. , 

We may conclude from all this that protest represents a widely accepted, integral part of black 
politics in the city, while for whites protest is indeed unconventional, a violation of dominant social 
norms. This conclusion is used as a basis for speculating on the relationship of protest participa- 


: tion to the possession of social rescurces and on the capacity of social resources to offset the costs 
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incurred in the form of social disapproval for violating white norms against protest behavior. 


By PETER K, Etsmnoer, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





The Friendship Group as a Protective Environment for Political Deviants. This is a study of the — 


relationship between partisan preference and social integration in natural work groups in several 
automobile plants. The basic finding is that the number of work group friends increases from the 
Democratic to the Republican end of a standard party identification scale. Since the political context 
of the study sample is heavily Democratic, attention is focused on the fact that Republicans in this 


_ environment are political deviants. It is suggested that friendship integration is a function of 


perceived deviance in that deviating from group norms leads to social insecurity, cognitive dis- 
sonance, and a need for opinion evaluation, all of which motivate affiliative behavior. Several 
hypotheses are deduced from this proposition. The first is that Republicans have less political con- 
tact in nonwork contexts, but more in the work group, than Democrats do. Second, the relationship 
between partisanship and friendship integration should be greater for members of social groups 
in which the pro-Democratic norm is stronger than for those in which this norm is weaker. Third, 
strength of identification with the norm-bearing group ought to be positively related to friendship 
integration among deviants, since identification would make the group’s norms more salient and 
increase the deviant's discomfort. Fourth, political deviants should tend to choose each other as 
friends to a greater extent than political conformers do. Finally, since friendship alliances ap- 
parently serve a protective function for political deviants, it is hypothesized that among deviants 
(but not among conformers), friendship integration should be related to political participation. 
All the hypotheses are supported. The results are interpreted in terms of the critical function of 
social support for political deviants in pluralist societies. Since pressures for conformity are strong, 
it is important to understand the ways in which minorities deal with them. Friendships in work 
groups, ostensibly nonpolitical, therefore have important political functions. 


By Apa W. FINIFTER, Associate Professor of Political Science, Michigan State University. 





Nonattitodes and American Public Opinion: The Examination of a Thesis. This paper utilizes the 
1956-58-60 SRC panel study to examine the degree to which Americans hold attitudes on issues 
of public policy. The conclusions reject the thesis that only 20 to 30 per cent of the American public 
have true attitudes and that the remainder either refuse to take a position or respond randomly. The 
nonattitude thesis is rejected on the basis of: (1) a conceptualization of attitudes which allows for 
variation in responses through time without necessarily indicating the absence of attitudes or their 
random fluctuation; (2) an evaluation of the major statement of the nonattitude thesis; (3) a 
probability model for measuring attitudes in a panel study based on the assumption of twin samples, 
i.e., a sample of the population at one point in time, and a sample of the individual’s attitude through 
time; and (4) the application of the probability model, leading to the conclusion that the number 
of individuals with attitudes has been severely underestimated. The implications of that finding 
are drawn for the relation of responses to attitudes and for democratic elitism. 


By Jonn C. Preece, Associate Professor of Political Science, Washington State University and 
Douc Las D. Rose, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Tulane University. 


. Comment. By Pui_re E. Converse, Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan. 


Rejoinder. By Joun C. Prerce AND Doucias D. ROSE. 





Mobilization ‘of Liberal Strength in the House, 1955-1970: The Democratic Study Group. In 1959 
a number of progressive Democratic congressmen organized the Democratic Study Group (DSG) 


as a vehicle for countering certain conservative biases then present in the decision-making process.’ 
in the House -of Representatives. This paper presents brief descriptions of the difficulties faced by 


these congressmen in their efforts to pass more “liberal” legislation and of the organization and 
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activities of the DSG. The analytical focus is on an assessment of DSG success in developing an 
effective communication network as a means of achieving its policy goals. The central hypothesis 
is that this communication network has had an impact on the voting behavior of DSG members. 
Roll-call data from the 84th through the 91st Congress are examined to ascertain whether longi- 
tudinal patterns in the voting of DSG members, non-southern non-DSG Democrats, southern Demo- 
crats, and Republicans tend to confirm or deny this hypothesis. 


By ARTHUR G. STEVENS, JR., Assistant Professor of Government, University of Virginia, ARTHUR 
H. MuLeR, Study Director, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. and THoMas E. 
MANN, Staff Associate, American Political Science Association. 





The Measurement of Party Competition. Most measures of party competition were designed for 
the United States or other two-party systems. The measure proposed here is intended for multi- 
party as well as two-party systems. It is a formalization of the notion of uncertainty: election out- 
comes are competitive to the degree we are uncertain who will win. By ascertaining through survey 
research the degree of party loyalty over time, one can calculate the chances of alternative out- 
comes in hypothetical replications -of any given election. Since the chance that a losing party might 
have won is one measure of the importance of that party, this approach to party competition also 
provides a precise indicator of the number of parties in the system (1.e., whether it is two-party, 
three party, etc.). The method is applied here to data on Canadian federal elections in 1965 and 
1968. 


By Davi J. ELKINS, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of British Columbia. 





Toward a Model of Soviet Decision Making: A Research Note. This research note offers a 
partial model of decision making in the Soviet Union cast in terms of the level of conflict intensity 
within the political system, the identity of the major participants, and the corresponding mode of 
decision-making behavior. It also deals with the rationalization of decision making in the post- 
Stalin era and the role of interest groups in policy formation. 

Recognizing the multifunctional nature of decisions made within politicized bureaucratic struc- 
tures, the model outlines three levels of conflict intensity and decision-making behavior: 

(1) Analytic conflict occurs over maximizing (technical) decisions and elicits a decision-making 
style described as research and persuasion. The most influential actors are specialists and technicians. 

(2) Organizational conflict occurs over mixed maximizing and integrative decisions and calls 
forth a combination of analytic and bargaining techniques. Key actors are institutionalized interest 
groups. 

(3) Systemic political conflict is associated with integrative (political) decisions reached either 
through informal high-level bargaining or voting within higher party bodies. The most important 
actors are leadership factions and interest groups with political resources. 


By DonaLp R. KELLEY, Assistant Professor of Government, Monmouth College, New Jersey. 





Provision of Collective Goods as a Function of Group Size. In The Logic of Collective Action, 
Mancur Olson shows how the activities of various political organizations can be fruitfully analyzed 
using the theory of collective goods. Several of Olson’s major conclusions concern the relationship 
between the size of a group and its ability to provide its members with collective benefits. He con- 
cludes that as group size increases, the amount of collective benefits provided will become increas- 
ingly suboptimal, and that the absolute amount of collective benefits provided will decrease. This 
paper shows that Olson’s conclusion concerning the relationship between group size and the ab- 
solute amount of collective benefits provided is not generally true. Within the framework of anal- 
ysis used by Olson, it is demonstrated that the relationship is determined by the interaction between 
two effects, an “income” effect which may cause the level of benefits provided to increase as group 
gize increases, and a “congestion” effect which may cause the level of benefits to decrease as group size 
increases. The final result is that for “inclusive” collective goods the relationship is an increasing 
one, while for “exclusive” goods it is a decreasing one. Some implications of this result for the use 
of the theory of collective goods in studying political processes are discussed. 


By JOHN CHAMBERLIN, Lecturer in Political Science and Assistant Research Scientist, Institute of 
Public Policy Studies, University of Michigan. 
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Diplomacy for the 70’s: An Afterview and Appraisal. Numerous attempts have been made since World War 
Il to reform U.S. government structure and procedures for managing foreign affairs, but success has been 
distinctly limited, In evaluating the procedures, proposals, accomplishments, and failures of the most re- 
cent State Department reform program, this review suggests some reasons why rationalization of foreign 
affairs organization has been so difficult to achieve. Unless fundamental questions of the Department of 
State’s appropriate relationship to the rest of government are confronted directly, it is impossible to deal 
effectively with internal organization, operations, and staffing. Yet because of a restricted mandate, Di- 
plomacy for the 70’s did not address itself to these prior questions. And for a number of reasons, including a 
misplaced belief in the efficacy of management reforms as contrasted with political initiatives, lack of ag- 
gressive senior level support, ineffective followup, and budgetary restrictions, it fared no better than 
previous reform programs, even taken on its own limited terms. Unless such basic problems are dealt with, 

future reform attempts are likely to be no more successful. 


By Wurm I. Baccuus, Staff Member, Commission on the Organization of the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy. 
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Deferential-Participant Politics: 


The Early Republic’s Political Culture, 1789-1840* 


RONALD P. FORMISANO 
Clark University 


Introduction 


Political parties in the United States took 
their basic form within a period extending from 
the 1790s to the 1840s. Though historians per- 
haps have compartmentalized this process ex- 
cessively, theoretical concerns are cutting 
through the time boundaries of conventional 
periodizations. Amidst a still great variety of 
studies in this area, three general trends may 
be discerned. (1) A few bold spirits venture to 
work with theories of modernization, national 
integration, and political development. Their 
outlook is at least implicitly cross-national and 
comparative. (2) Others, writing less ambitious 
histories, use the middle-range concepts of the 
first group, and occasionally generate their 
own. (3) The great majority of historians con- 
tinue to write monographs conceived in tra- 
ditional modes, tilling circumscribed plots of 
time, ignoring theory and comparison. Obvi- 
ously, the contributions of the latter two will 
attain more general interest as they lose pre- 
occupation with the unique and make explicit 
their theoretical assumptions. The theorists, in 
turn, surely need continuous interaction with 
empirical studies at the grass-roots. Ironically, 
the main point of convergence for these dis- 
parate efforts, the concept of party, may be a 
source of shared illusion. In general, catch- 
phrases and catch-words such as “party. sys- 
tem,” “democratization” or “the decline of def- 
erence,” propositions which began as unre- 
searched hypotheses, have almost impercepti- 
bly become imbedded in the conventional wis- 
dom. Generalizations about party formation, 
especially, seem to be outrunning their empiri- 
cal bases, and “party system” may have mush- 
roomed into an anachronism distorting the 
character of early national political life. 

The basic idea of party, often loaded with 
cultural connotations, serves to organize po- 
litical phenomena which may not fit a party 
mold. The era from Washington to “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler Too” should be thought of 
primarily as a transitional phase of political 
culture in which the passage from a traditional, 


* The author wishes to thank David H. Fischer, 
William G. Shade, Walter Dean Burnham, and Joel 
Silbey for their generous criticism, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities for financial support. 


notable-oriented and deferential politics on the 
one hand to a party, electorate-oriented and 
egalitarian style of politics on the other, did not 
come about abruptly. The alleged first party 
system of Federalists and Republicans (1790s-- 
1820s) reached backward into eighteenth cen- 
tury political culture as much as it forecast the 
shape of future politics. Partisan behavior was 
certainly present, and some men even advo- 
cated “party” as a positive good. But such pre- 
cocious partisans were rare, and partisan ac- 
tivity is not necessarily the same as institution- 
alized party behavior—however haphazard that 
may be when fully operational in the American 
context. As a transition in political culture, 
then, the early republican era is best viewed as 
a deferential-participant phase somewhere be- 
tween traditional forms and mass party politics, 
having some features of both. 

This is not merely a question of timing, 
though even as such it has important rami- 
fications, such as its bearing on the contro- 
versy over the causal relationship between 
party and democracy. Although few investiga- 
tions have been designed to assess directly 
claims made in praise or blame of parties’ 
role in the process of “democratization,” many 
recent writers confidently celebrate the advent 
of Political Party in history. They believe that 
a competitive, two-party system opened up po- 
litical life, brought distant governments closer 
to more citizens, and made power more re- 
sponsive to constituent demands. In the ce'e- 
bratory tradition, party virtually equals democ- 
racy. Parties receive praise also as guarantors 
of stability. Some theorists believe that societies 
such as the United States, England, India, and 
Japan have enjoyed stable political systems be- 
cause strong parties channeled newly mobil- 


ized electorates.1 Thus, the wonders worked by- 


patties increase, and they rise once again to 
almost providential proportions—even as our 
present parties show striking signs of decay.? 


1J. Rogers Hollingsworth, “An Approach to the 
Study of Comparative Historical Politics,” in Nation and 
State Building in America: Comparative Historical 
Perspectives ed. J. R. Hollingsworth (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1971), p. 266. 

2Walter Dean Burnham, Critical Elections and the 
Mainsprings of American Politics (New York: Norton, 
1970), pp. 91-134. i 
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Although celebrants of party have written 
valuable studies, even the wisest seem mes- 
merized by several assumptions which rest on 
faith rather than works, on values rather than 
data. The most sweeping assumption is the 
Idea of Political Progress: that the political 
system of the United States “matured” from 
1789 to 1840 toward a more democratic, eff- 
cient, equitable, moral and just form, with com- 
petitive parties as the key vehicle of change. 
The Idea of Political Progress through Party 
depends in turn on a premise which Frank 
Sorauf has called “the myth of party prim- 
acy.” Sorauf explained this as a tendency to 
consider American parties “as independent 
- agencies . . . —-as some élan vital, some au- 
tonomous, ordering force set loose in the sys- 
tem. It has been customary,” Sorauf added, 
“to speak of the parties as ‘democratizing’ 
American politics as if they were reforming 
missionaries from some far-off places.’ 

Critics of. party, from Moisei Ostrogorski 
to Edward Pessen, have challenged the cele- 
brants’ equations. They observe that politics re- 
mained as much under elite control after, as be- 
fore party competition in an extended electo- 
rate. They describe “democratization” as largely 
a matter of rhetoric and style. Beneath the 
hoopla of “The Age of the Common Man” 
they discern the iron law of oligarchy at work. 
But the skeptics tend to carry their critique 
too far, and so err in another direction. Like 
the celebrants, the debunkers of party are re- 
acting against a liberal-conservative ideological 
schema imposed earlier on parties by Progres- 
sive historians: the result is an exaggerated 
view of parties as electoral machines unrelated 
to conflicts over values and social belief-sys- 
tems. Thus the critics tend to empty party 
politics of its social, cultural and ideological 
content.‘ l 

Critics, celebrants, and those in between 
often join in using a metaphor about Ameri- 
can parties: the party as machine; a central- 
ized, disciplined, and rational electoral organi- 
zation. Admittedly oligarchic, it is an insti- 
tution allegedly characterized by wide partici- 
pation in internal decision making. The ma- 
chine metaphor, partly as a simple literary con- 


*Frank J. Sorauf, “Political Parties and Political 
Analysis,” in The American Party Systems: Stages of 
Political Development, ed. William Nisbet Chambers 
and Walter Dean Burnham (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1967), p. 49. 

t This point is made by: Herbert Ershkowitz and 
William G. Shade, “Consensus or Conflict? Political 
Behavior in the State Legislatures During the Jackson- 
ian Era,” Journal of American History, 58 (December, 
1971), 591-621. 
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venience, has exaggerated the cohesion of ’ 
United States parties throughout their exist- 
ence, but particularly in the early republic. 
Scholars have overestimated the extent to 
which institutionalized parties structured poli- 
tics before the 1830s. To be institutionalized 
an organization must: (1) be well bounded 
or differentiated from its environment; (2) 
have functions that are complex and separated 
internally on some regular and explicit bases; 
and (3) use universal rather than particular 
criteria in conducting its internal business.” 
Above all, it has a life—and goals—of its 
own; its pre-eminent goal is survival. If cri- 
teria of institutionalization are applied with any 
rigor, then fully developed parties cannot be 
said to appear in the United States until the 
late 1830s or early 1840s, that is, parties with 
structures characteristic of our present rela- 
tively decentralized and undisciplined parties.® 

Too often historians have focused on cer- 
tain sectors of apparent partisan activity— 
Congressional debates in the 1790s, patronage 
under Jefferson, or cadre men organizing in 
the 1820s—and assumed that a party “system” 
existed throughout the polity. An explicit rather 
than a working definition of party can help — 
avoid this simple error. Sorauf’s definition of 
party as a “tripartite organization” can focus 
the historian’s attention on what is “empirically 
observable.” Sorauf thinks of party as com- 
posed of three elements: (1) “the organiza- 
tion proper”—party officials, activists, mem- 
bers, “the purposeful, organized, initiating van- 
guard of,the party”; (2) “the party in office” 


including legislative parties, caucuses, floor 


leaders, whips, and patronage networks; (3) 


8 Nelson W. Polsby, “The Institutionalization of the 
U.S. House of Representatives,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 62 (March, 1968), 145. Polsby’s full 
definition of an institutionalized organization: “(1) it 
is relatively well-bounded, that is . . . differentiated 
from its environment. Its members are easily identi- 
fiable, it is relatively difficult to become a member, and 
its leaders are recruited principally from within the 
organization. (2) The organization is relatively com- 
plex, that is, its functions are internally separated on | 
some regular and explicit basis, its parts are not wholly 
interchangeable, and for at least some important pur- 
poses, its parts are interdependent. There is a division 
of labor in which roles are specified... . (3) Finally, 
the organization tends to universalistic rather than 
particularistic criteria, and automatic rather than dis- 
cretionary methods for conducting its internal bus- 
iness. Precedents and rules are followed; merit systems 
replace favoritism and nepotism; and impersonal codes 
supplant personal preferences as prescriptions for be- 
havior.” 

*The decentralizing tendencies of American parties 
are discussed in Morton Grodzins, “American Political 
Parties and the American System,” Western Political 
Quarterly, 13 (December, 1960), 974-98. 
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“the party-in-the-electorate—the least stable, 
least active, least involved, and least well-or- 
ganized of the three sectors,” the individual 
voters who identify with the party and for 
whom it is a “symbol that provides cues and 
orders to the political cosmos.”? These three 
elements should be thought of as variables 
present over time in different combinations 
and intensity, on local, state, and national 
levels. Party exists when activists, officials, and 
voters interact and when they consciously 
identify with a common.name and symbols. 
Sorauf’s three analytic categories are of course 
transcended in reality by an entity which as- 
pires to overarch federalism and the separa- 
tion of powers. Indeed, the party’s inherent 
ambition to unify various levels of govern- 
ment violated the Whig hefitage of the Rev- 
olution and some of the most sacred values 
of eighteenth-century political culture.® 

With such a definition, party origins in the 
United States can be approached best in an 
expanded time framework. All elements of 
party in specific localities might be studied, or 
One or more.elements in states or regions 
might be followed from the 1790s through the 
1830s. Those studies’ carrying through the pe- 
riod might, as a bonus, rescue the 1820s from 
their relative conceptual limbo. 

If guidelines such as these are pursued, the 
“first party system” may well become a cas- 
ualty of subsequent research. As will become 
clear below, there is some reason to be skepti- 
cal of the concept. Although I personally do 
not now believe in a first party system of Fed- 
eralists and Republicans as conventionally por- 
trayed, the evidence at hand is inconclusive. 
When read critically, with the criteria outlined 
above in mind, the first system literature does 
not support its own conceptual burden. Nor 
does the residue of evidence permit us to dis- 


‘card thé notion that some partisan activity 


developed in places at various times from 1800 
to 1820, and that some states produced ten- 
tative party action in one or more of Sorautf’s 
three categories of party. An -institutionalized 
national party system, howeyer, was most re- 


1Sorauf, “Political Parties and Political Analysis,” 
pp. 37-38. Chambers recently defined party in the mod- 
ern sense “as a relatively durable social formation 
which seeks offices or power in government, exhibits a 
structure of organization which links leaders at the 
center of government to a significant popular following 
in the political arena and its local enclaves, and gen- 


erates in-group perspectives or at least symbols of 


identification or loyalty.” “Party Development and the 


- American Mainstream,” in Chambers and Burnham, 


American Party Systems, p. 5. 
* The last sentences are paraphrases from William G. 
Shade, personal communication. 
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mote. I doubt there will be much justification 
for calling the first sporadic gropings toward 
national organization in 1800 and afterward 
the first modern parties, or for describing Fed- 
eralist-Republican rivalries as a system of pat- 
terned roles, functions, and expectations. Yet 
this essay will achieve one of its goals if it 
induces even a temporary suspension: of belief 
in the first party system. Beyond that, it might 
stimulate refinement of concepts describing 
stages of party growth.® i 


Critique of the First Party System Literature 


Although the concept of “party system” by 
itself reflects thé impact of social science on 
political history (particularly Parsonian so- 
ciology),*° the historical construct objected to 
here is not of recent origin. For a long time 
historians have believed that Hamiltonians and 
Jeffersonians organized parties soon after the 
establishment of a national arena. In older 
monographs, researchers seldom provided ex- 
plicit definitions of party. 

Absence of definitions, however, is not a 
fatal criticism of modern general works which 
support the historiographical edifice of the first 
party system: the well-known books of Jo- 
seph Charles, Manning Dauer, and Noble Cun- 
ningham.™ Moreover, William Chambers’s syn- 
thesis, Political Parties in a New Nation 
(1963), not only defined party politics as dis- 
tinct from colonial and revolutionary political 
formations, but also introduced a high degree 
of conceptual refinement to the historical dis- 
cussion. 


*The passages which follow will argue in effect that 
the first parties do not meet the criteria of party set 
forth by one of their leading historians, as, e.g., in Wil- 
liam N. Chambers, Political Parties in a New Nation: 
The American Experience, 1776—1809° (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1963), pp. 44-48. Since then, 
however, Chambers has proposed a very useful taxon- 
omy of political parties; see W. N. Chambers, review 
of Political Parties Beforé the Constitution, by Jackson 
Turner Main, Reviews in American History, 1 (Decem- 
ber, 1973), 499-503. 

*One representative work among many is David 
Easton, The Political System: An Inquiry Into the State 
of Political Science (New York: Knopf, 1953). 

44 Joseph Charles, The Origins of the American Party 
System: Three Essays (Williamsburg, Va.: Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, 1956); Manning 
J. Dauer, The Adams Federalisis, 2nd ed. 1953; (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1968); Noble E. 
Cunningham, Jr., The Jeffersonian Republicans: The 
Formation of Party Organization, 1789-1801 (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957); 
Cunningham, The Jeffersonian Republicans in Power: 
Party Operations, 1801-1809 (1963). A similar error is 
made by Lisle A. Rose, Prologue to Democracy: The 
Federalists of the South, 1789-1800 (Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1968), which otherwise 
offers us¢ful concepts. 
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Viewed as a group, these works display a 
disturbing symmetry between their methods 
and conclusions. In taking a nationwide per- 
spective they quite naturally analyzed party 
formation from the top down. Party conflict 
originated, they found, at the center, in Wash- 
ington’s cabinet and the national legislature. 
As faction turned into party it radiated out to 
the states after 1794-95, with national elites 
stimulating local party cadres into being. It 
can be easily argued, as these historians know, 
that these activities did not constitute purposive 
party building.1* Nor, in my view, did they 
intentionally set out to perform political func- 
tions. Policy conflicts came first, followed by 
attempts to reach out to state and local fac- 
tions for support. Diverging elites increasing- 
ly sought electoral support to maintain, in- 
crease, Or gain power, to be used to initiate, 
protect or change policy. This argument might 
be extended, but my initial objection is sim- 
ply that the top down method exaggerates the 
extent of party penetration across the country. 
For example, focusing on the “apex” year of 
1800, historians in search of national parties 
have been able to create them by piecing to- 
gether a wide assortment of campaign activi- 
ties up and down the Atlantic seaboard. But 
the fragments so assembled have not been 
shown to exhibit Chambers’s criteria. of dur- 
ability and regularity over time.18 

Moreover, recent monographs by Alfred 
Young, Paul Goodman, and Jamés Banner, 
although written within the first system mold, 
contradict the thesis that party formation 
flowed from the center outward. All three 
authors emphasize internal stimuli and indig- 
enous historic conflicts. Young concluded that 
“the national party appears to have been no 
more than a loose amalgam of state groups.” 
Goodman spoke of Federalists and Republi- 
cans as “loose collections of provincial inter- 
ests. . . . Highly local, evolving from rivalries 
within towns and cities, counties and states, 
they appealed to an electorate without firmly 
anchored, hereditary loyalties.” These stud- 


“For an excellent synthesis that is not tied to the 
first system model and admirably eschews “party” for 
the period 1790s-1820s, see Roy F. Nichols, The In- 
vention of the Amertcan Political Parties: A Study in 
Political Improvisation (New York: Macmillan, 1967), 
esp. pp. 158-247, On partisan consciousness in the 
1790s, see Franklyn George Bonn, Jr., "The Idea of 
Political Party in the Thought of Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison” (Doctoral dissertation, University 
of Minnesota, 1964). l 

33 Durability and regularity are criteria suggested by 
Chambers, Political Parties in a New Nation, pp. 45- 
47 


i" Alfred F. Young, The Democratic Republicans of 
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ies suggest’ that the initial vantage point from 
which scholars describe party formation affects 
their interpretation of origins. 

It would be misleading to leave the impres- 
sion that only recent- state monographs have 
questioned elements of the first system model. 
Take, for example, Pennsylvania, a large, het- 
erogeneous state which is universally said to 
have produced sophisticated parties far in ad- 
vance of other states. Given the location of 
the national government in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the 1790s, it has been taken for granted 
that Pennsylvanians, led by a vanguard of 
professional politicians, responded early to 
“national stimuli.” Yet a close reading of the 
standard books covering Pennsylvania politics 
from 1790 to 1816, by Harry M. Tinkcom 
and Sanford W. Higginbotham, will not carry 
the burden of party institutionalization which 
the first system syndrome has anachronistically 
laid upon it. 

Tinkcom made clear that party names re- 
mained uncertain throughout the 1790s. When 
the terms “Federalist” and “Republican” were 
used before 1796, they “most accurately ap- 
plied to opinion groups, to ideological ‘cli- 
mates, ” not to “parties which in the mass des- 
ignated themselves as Federalist or Republi- 
can.” Nor in 1796 did leading newspapers 
use consistent party labels, either in reference 
to their opponents or themselves.t® County 
nominating meetings across the state presented 
“tickets” for state legislative elections, but 
these assemblages were not “self-avowed party 
groups. . . . Almost invariably the candidates 
were sponsored by the conventional ‘numerous 
and respectable meeting of citizens.’” Yet by 
1797, Tinkcom said, “general party terms were 
beginning to creep into editorial phraseol- 
ogy." Tinkcom’s evidence for this claim, as 
for many like it, came principally from Phila- 
delphia newspapers. Indeed, it is not too un- 


New York: The Origins, 1763-1797 (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1967), pp. 570, 578. 
Paul Goodman, The Democratic Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts: Politics in a Young Republic (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964), p. 204. James 
M. Banner, Jr., To the Hartford Convention: The Fed- 
eralists and the Origins of Party Politics In Massachu- 
setts, 1789-1815 (New York: Knopf, 1970), pp. 217, 
221, 227-28. A similar point is made by Norman K. 
Risjord, “The Virginia Federalists," Journal of South- 
ern History, 33 (November, 1967), 486-517. 

% Harry Marlin Tinkcom, The Republicans and 
Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1789-1801: A Study in 
National Stimulus and Local Response (Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
1950), pp. 52, 154, 161-62. Compare Charles, Origins, 
p. 42, n. 82. 

* Tinkcom, pp. 179-80. Te 
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fair to say that Tinkcom’s study of party emerg- 
ence in Pennsylvania from 1790 to 1801 very 
much reflected the surfacing of partisan con- 
sciousness in the minds of two Philadelphia ed- 
itors, John Fenno and Benjamin F. Bache.?’ 
Tinkcom did find individual instances of ad- 
vanced party thinking in 1797 and 1799, but 
the absence of party thinking and organiza- 


- tion impressed this reader far more. In 1799, 


for example, an “assembly of plain republi- 
cans”? nominated (“Federalist”) James Ross 
for governor. After the election, the victorious 
“Republican” candidate Thomas McKean did 
not call himself a Republican but favored the 
term “Whig” as he had throughout the dec- 
ade. In that election “there was much stealing 
of thunder; the Republicans insisted they were 
the true ‘Federalists,’ and their opponents... . 
declared with equal vigor that they were the 
‘real republicans.’ ”18 

Higginbotham took.up where Tinkcom left 
off. Although summaries of both books often 
lead one to believe otherwise, Higginbotham 
did not show that a party system “took off” 
in Pennsylvania after 1800. Rather, the Fed- 
eralists “virtually disappeared” by 1802, while 
the Republicans, who had organized at the 
local level, spiralled into factionalism. By 1805 
the contest for governor was between two Re- 
publican factions, with the winning coalition 
composed of incumbent Republicans and Fed- 
eralist allies. Partisan conflict revived in 1808, 
and again in 1812, as foreign trade and war 
issues brought Federalism back to life. Even 
during the War of 1812, however, party con- 
flict lost its edge, and an indestructible Re- 
publican factionalism persisted. 

Higginbotham provided. little evidence for 
an ongoing two-party system. For national 
elections the Federalists were nonexistent. 
Their organization was so casual “as to make 
it a real question whether they constituted a 
party or a state of mind.”!® The Republicans 
had local organizations, but their state party 
was little more than a loose collection of 
county groups. Higginbotham concluded that 
“there existed no continuing party organiza- 

"Tinkcom, p. 191. Bache’s death in 1798 inter- 
fered with Tinkcom’s observation of parties because, 
as Tinkcom said, no other Philadelphia publisher emu- 
lated his advanced evaluation of parties. 

8 Pro-party thinking, Tinkcom, pp. 192-93, 236-37; 
regarding Ross, pp. 229, 309; McKean, pp. 253, 262; 
1799 election, pp. 237-38. The partisan vocabulary 
used on a patronage list by William Duane in 1801 is 
quite revealing, p. 267. 

8 Sanford W. Higginbotham, The Keystone in the 
Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 1800-1816 


(Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, 1952), p. 19. 
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tions on the national level, nor even within 
that states. Furthermore, the course of poli- 
tics in Pennsylvania was principally concerned 
with state and local rather than national is- 
sues.”*° Pennsylvania Republicans never de- 
veloped a regular mode of nominating state 
candidates, and experimented with caucus, con- 
vention or mixed methods throughout the pe- 
riod. Does all this deserve to be called a 
“system”? 

Doubts about the first system also arise from 
flaws in descriptions of party formation in Con- 
gress. One scholar discovered two self-con- 
scious parties “crystallizing” in 1792 in the 
national Jegislature.*4 Joseph Charles put party 
emergence no earlier than 1794 and, on bal- 
ance, favored 1795. Cunningham and Cham- 
bers located the nearly complete polarization 
of Congress in the Jay Treaty session of 1795— 
96. Dauer’s evidence, as I read it, could make 
a case for the 1797-98, Alien-Sedition Con- 
gress.2 Quite recently, a quantitative study 
of congressional roll calls from 1789 to 1796 
concluded that two voting blocs “which were 
forged in the First Congress had reached ma- 
turity by the Third, well before the Jay Treaty 
controversy. By 1795 not only divisive foreign 
policy decisions, but also domestic matters and 
governmental routine, had become the objects 
of systematic party dispute.”?5 This latter study 
seems to represent a severe case of the voting 
bloc fallacy—-by which parties are equated 
with voting blocs—-which- can also be found 
in the general works. As James S. Young 
pointed out in his provocative study, The 
Washington Community, 1800-1828 (1966), 
the tendency of legislatures to form voting 


‘blocs does not automatically prove the pres- 


ence of party in proportion to the cohesion of 
the blocs. After analyzing the early govern- 
ment community as a political anthropologist 
might, Young maintained that patterns of con- 
gressional voting correlated highly with the 
boarding-house residences of legislators. The 
members tended to live mostly with men from 


* Higginbotham, pp. 329-30. 

“John C. Miller, The Federalist Era, eres 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1960), p. 

x» Dauer, Adams Federalists, pp. 132, ie oor 170- 
7i. 

3Mary P. Ryan, “Party Formation in the United 
States Congress, 1789 to 1796: A Quantitative Anal- 
ysis,” William and Mary Quarterly, 28 (October, 
1971), 541. In a detailed critique of Ryan, Hender- 
son accepts the first system framework, yet suggests 
strategies which potentially transcend it, H. James 
Henderson, “Quantitative Approaches to Party Forma- 
tion in the United States Congress: A Comment,” With 
a Reply by Mary P. Ryan, William and Mary Quar- 
terly, 30 (April, 1973), 307-24, especially pp. 319-20. 
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their own regions and, with great regularity, 
to vote with these same messmates. Although 
Young should have tested more thoroughly for 
partisan motivation before reading it out of the 
picture, his book constitutes a thrust at the 
‘very nerve center of the first system, meriting 
critical attention. It cannot be refuted by ig- 
noring it. The issue is not simply one of re- 
gionalism versus party, but rather of a multi- 
plicity of motives and influences affecting leg- 
islative behavior. A more flexible approach to 
party development should incorporate and 
transcend Yourig and the more conventional 
view.4 

Multivariate analysis of roll calls needs to 
be accompanied by evidence that men ran for 
Congress as openly identified members of a 
party. To show convincingly that the core fac- 
tions of Federalist and Republican interests 
came to think of themselves in party terms, 
consideration must be given to legislators’ self- 
images, and their concepts of role, loyalty, and 
representation.*® 

With respect to the self-image of political 
leaders in the 1790s, it is generally agreed that 
they did not see themselves as party builders.24 
Furthermore, to the extent that Federalists or 
Republicans became conscious of “party,” 
most seem to have deliberately rejected the 
norms of systematic party competition. Men 
largely remained rooted in an older politics, 
one that remained hostile to the idea of party 
as “legitimate opposition.” Some state parties 
tried to eliminate the opposition until well into 
the nineteenth century. Jefferson as president 
was not above the Sedition Law effort of try- 


“A developing rebuttal is mostly unpublished at 
the. moment, e.g, Harry William Fritz, “The Collapse 
of Party: President, Congress, and the Decline of 
Party Action, 1807~1817." (Doctoral dissertation, 
Washington University, 1971); and Ronald L. 
Hatzenbuehler, “Foreign Policy Voting in the United 
States Congress, 1808-1812.” (Doctoral dissertation, 
Kent State University, 1972). Hatzenbuehler has 
published an article, discussed below. Fritz showed 
that formal partisanship hardly existed in 1809, but 
from 1812 to 1815 found a high degree of voting co- 
hesion, especially on war related issues. The return of 
peace, however, “demolished the party system.” Fritz 
directly challenged Young’s revisionism, but seemed to 
replace it at several key points only with assertions, 
ignoring particularly the problem of narty label and 
self-consciousness, p. 241, n. 51, and fh 

“Extensive projects of congressional roll call analy- 
sis are underway, descriptions of which appear 
frequently in the Historical Methods Newsletter, eg. 
5 (June, 1972), 139. 

"The modern party, in Paul Goodman’s words, was 
outside the range of consciousness of that generation. 
Goodman, “The First American Party System,” in 
American Party Systems, ed. Chambers and Burnham, 
p. 57. 
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ing to silence the opposition. Public officials 
and electorates did not. believe that virtue de- 
manded adherence to party norms.*?? Rather, 
many thought party at best a necessary evil and 
some activists did not come to revere party 
as a positive good until 1840 and beyond. Re- 
sistance subsided unevenly to the idea of party 
as an enduring institution commanding a sep- 
arate loyalty. 


Party as Organization, 1789-1840 

Using Sorauf’s tripartite approach to ob- 
serving parties, one should be able to assess 
roughly the degree of institutionalization of the 
first parties as organizations, in office, and in 
electorates. This analysis can also serve to in- 
dicate some research opportunities. Federalist 
and Republican national organizations proper, 
for example, were incipient at best, and re- 
search here may have been carried as far as it’s 
going to be. Still, a long-run analysis of 
national organizations has not been attempted, 
and histories of the 1824 to 1844 period are 
rife with conflicting claims about when na- 
tional organizations took charge of campaigns. 
As late as 1836, however, the Whig “party” 
had no less than four favorite-son sectional 
candidates running for president. Yet histo- 
rians profess to see national party organiza- 
tions emerging even earlier than this national 
anti-Democratic coalition.?® 

Furthermore, although the study of organiza- 
tions is the study of men, the organizers them- 
selves have received little attention. We need 
studies of elite motivation, socialization, and 
recruitment. Specifically, the much heralded 
replacement of traditional notables by a “new 
class” of professional politicians should be sys- 
tematically studied. Rising professionals, like 


™ Robert A. Dahl, ed., Political Oppositions in Wes- 
tern Democracies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1966). Richard Hofstadter, The Idea of a Party System: 
The Rise of Legitimate Opposition in the United States 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970). Leon- 
ard W. Levy, Jefferson and Civil Liberties: The Darker 
Side (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1963), pp. 42-69. 

3 James Staton Chase, “Jacksonian Democracy and 
the Rise of the National Nominating Convention,” Mid- 
America, 45 (October, 1963), 229-49; Banner, To the 
Hartford Convention, pp. 295-312. 

# Joel H. Silbey, “Election of 1836, in History of 
American Presidential Elections, 1789-1968, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., and Fred L. Israel, eds. (New. York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971), I, 1789-1844, 577-600. Richard 
P. McCormick, The Second American Party System: 
Party Formation in the Jacksonian Era (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1966), pp. 13-15, 
238-40. The essays in the Schlesinger-Israel volume 
testify to the absence of national organizations before 
1840. 
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declining deference, litter the entire early na- 
tional period. These catch-phrases sprawl 
everywhere across the era as loose, all-purpose, 
and unexamined hypotheses. Collective biog- 
raphies of local or regional elites could help 
resolve some of these questions empirically.®° 

Any redistribution of influence or power 
could be illuminated further by studies fo- 
cused on public and private patronage. Carl 
Prince’s study of New Jersey’s Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans, although also conforming to first 
system orthodoxy, pointed to what might be 
done regarding state patronage.*! Prince iden- 
tified 256 Republican activists during the pe- 
riod 1800 to 1816, and found that nearly two- 
thirds held appointive office. Thus the party 
rewarded its activists. Or did it? The existence 
of an institutionalized party and unambiguous 
party identity is not indisputably established 
by Prince.2* Appointment policy generally 
seems not to have become governed com- 
pletely or even mostly by partisan considera- 
tions. Only slightly more than 20 per cent of 
all state and federal appointees in New Jersey 
from 1800 to 1816 were veteran Republicans. 
In 1816, 22.3 per cent of federal appointees 
were known to be active partisans.33 On what 
bases were the remaining three-quarters se- 
lected? The Republicans dominated appoint- 
ments during the era almost completely, and 


» A provocative essay which attempts to put the 
professionals’ rise in perspective is Lynn W. Marshall, 
“The Strange Stillbirth of the Whig Party,” American 
Historical Review, 72 (January, 1967), 445-68; note 
Marshall’s disagreement with Chambers,“p. 462, n. 47. 
The approach recommended here might emulate: James 
Q. Wilson, The Amateur Democrat: Club Politics in 
sh Cities (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

2). 

“ Carl E. Prince, New Jersey's Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans: The Genesis of an Early Political Machine, 
1789-1817 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1967). 

™JIn an article on Jefferson's patronage policies, 
1801-03, Prince showed that of 316 strategic second 
level offices Jefferson removed 146 (46 per cent), 118 
of whom Prince identified as “hardcore Federalist 
party cadre,” “The Passing of the Aristocracy: Jeffer- 
son’s Removal of the Federalists, 1801-1805,” Journal 
of American History, 57 (December, 1970), 565. But 
activists may be dismissed or rewarded for electioneer- 
ing, chairing meetings, etc., without there necessarily 
being a party system. Though Jefferson’s removals may 
not have differed much from Jackson's (p. 566), one 
must still wonder why Jackson’s patronage actions had 
much greater impact on what men thought about 
politics and spoils, That political folklore regarded 
Jackson’s administration as a turning point was not 
solely a creation of Mugwump historians; see Leonard 
D. White, The Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative 


- History, 1829-1861 (New York: Macmillan, 1954), 


pp. 301, 308-11. 
* Prince, New Jersey’s Jeffersonian Republicans, pp. 
223, 245. 
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the balance could not all have been Federalist 
holdovers. Prince’s data thus raise a question 
about patronage modes in general. The data 
might be taken as an index of limited pene- 
tration of party into patronage. More certainly, 
they suggest the need for inquiry into the 
universe of patronage practices from 1789 
to 1840.54 

Such an approach to patronage offers a way 
of getting at the alleged relationship between 
“rising party” and “declining deference.” Types 
of patronage probably changed from the 1780s 
to the 1840s. Eighteenth century patronage 
should have reflected a traditional social set- 
ting, characterized by a patron-client type of 
patronage. Family connections would surely be 
important in this milieu, and, indeed, family 
continued to be important in state and federal 
patterns of job distribution throughout the 
early republic.5 With the rise of party, how- 
ever, the influence of family and local nota- 
bles could be expected to decline. In the con- 
text of party, expanded suffrage, and a mo- 
bilized electorate, political party patronage 
would increasingly mediate between citizens 
and government. Party elites in turn would 
use patronage resources to serve electoral and 
private ends, and these leaders would become 
more important relative to other elite groups.’ 
The movement from a patronage centered on 
clients and family to one centered on interest- 
groups and constituents might form part of the 
story of the decline of deference. Change from 


* For comment on persisting “traditional local stric- 
tures” within centralized, “modern” polities, see Stein 
Rokkan, “The Comparative Study of Political Partici- 
pation: Notes Toward a Perspective on Current Re- 
search,” in Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics, 
ed. Austin Ranney (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1962), p. 70. 

= Prince, Jeffersonian Republicans, pp. 240-42; Sid- 
ney H. Aronson, Status and Kinship in the Higher Civil 
Service: Standards of Selection in the Administrations 
of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jack- 
son (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964). 

= Alex Weingrod’s discussion of such a change in a 
Sardinian village, 1870-1950, is highly suggestive. Rather 
than the landlord, it is “the party functionary who pro- 
vides information regarding loan programs, who can 
contact the government’s tax collector on the villager’s 
behalf, or who can send his son on to high school. The 
new men of influence are thus likely to be political 
men, and it is their ability to deal effectively with the 
wider system that gives them power. Patron-client re- 
lationships may continue . . . but it is more likely that 
political-party directed patronage becomes increasingly 
significant: the party boss and his workers—-the pro- 
fessionals~—control even wider resources and they are 
likely better to provide for their ‘constituents’ than the 
patron can for his ‘clients.’”’ “Patrons, Patronage, and 
Political Parties,” Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, 10 (July, 1969), 384. 
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one mode to another occurred gradually: 
in Prince’s New Jersey, for example, patron- 
client modes seem to have continued mixed 
with party directed patronage well into the 
nineteenth century. 

Space permits only briefest mention of other 
possible themes of “organization proper.” The 
role of voluntary associations and political so- 
cieties has not been adequately assessed.37 Sim- 
ilarly, tantalizing hints exist of the political 
utility of militia companies which may have 
contributed more than “color” to campaigns 
through the 1820s. In the absence of parties 
before the 1830s, militia outfits, political so- 
cieties (Cincinnati, Washington Benevolent, 
Democratic Republican), and secret orders 
such as the Freemasons may have acted as 
recruiting and training agents for the political 
establishment generally. In western New York’s 
Genesee County, for example, militia com- 
panies dnd Freemasons’ lodges seem to have 
performed just such a function in the 1820s.38 

Some objects of inquiry obviously span two 
or three elements of party structure, such as the 
significant shift from caucuses to conventions 
as a means of making nominations. Solid work 
has been done on this process for the Fed- 
eralist-Republican period and the late 1820s,°9 
but not since Ostrogorski, perhaps, has any- 
one tried to explain the entire process. The 
conventions eventually assumed control of a 
mobilized electorate, and their rise is inter- 
woven with the decline of deference. Whether 
conventions were “more democratic” or not is 
still a subject of debate. 


The Party m Office 
Historical observation of the party in office, 
as suggested above, is concentrating on party 
in legislatures. Roll-call analysis offers a direct 
means of measuring interparty conflict and in- 
traparty cohesion. Yet the various quantita- 
tive techniques now being applied to early leg- 


£ Eugene Perry Link, Democratic-Republican Socie- 
ties, 1790-1800 (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1942), made a beginning. The Society of Cincinnati 
was very important to the “Federalist interest” in the 
South in the 1790s (Rose, Prologue to Democracy, pp. 
19-45). 

"Kathleen Smith Kutolowski, “The Social Composi- 
tion of Political Leadership: Genesee County, New 
York, 1821-1860” (Doctoral dissertation. University of 
Rochester, 1973). 

* George D. Luetscher, Early Politica! Machinery in 
the United States (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1903), and David H. Fischer, The Revolu- 
tion in American Conservatism: The Federalist Party 
in the Era of Jefferson (New York: Harper 1965), are 
valuable on the early period. For the 1820s, Robert V. 
Remini, The Election of Andrew Jackson (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1963). 
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islatures will not alone serve to dispel doubts 
about the presence of self-conscious parties. 
J. S. Young’s findings for the Congress, 1800— 
1828, combined with other recent studies, sug- 
gest that party voting cannot be taken for 
granted as a fixed, all-pervasive condition. 
Rather, party voting (and bloc voting) should 
be conceived of as a variable within individual 
legislatures and across series of legislative ses- 
sions. In Congress before the 1820s, for ex- 
ample, peaks of party or proto-party voting 
probably developed during war and foreign 
policy crisis sessions of 1797-1800 and 1812- 
1814. Scrutiny „of individual sessions in that 
period suggests that incipient party voting fluc- 
tuated over the course of months and weeks,?° 
Roll-call analysis can be used to identify pre- 
cocious partisan types, men who promoted 
norms of party regularity, and whose style 
looked ahead to the ethos of an institutional- 
ized party system. 

The study of legislatures in other periods 
offers embarassing riches of sophistication in 
methods, although state legislatures before the 
Civil War are generally almost terra incognita 
to historians.44 Between the 1780s and 1830s, 
particularly, the historical landscape with re- 


‘spect to state legislative behavior is a great 


desert, and one to be approached with cau- 
tion. J. R. Pole warned that assemblies of this 
period in their usages and language often bore 
a “most deceptively modern appearance.” Pole 
would like to know more about “what the - 
choice between rival candidates really meant 
to voters in terms of interest and policy,’’4? 
Similarly, we need to know to what extent 
party entered into such choices. A recent an- 
alysis of roll calls in six legislatures from 1833 


“This hypothesis is based on my reading of such 
conflicting sources as Young, Washington Community; 
Roger H. Brown, The Republic in Peril: 1812, 2nd ed. 
(1964; New York: Norton, 1971); and particularly 
Ronald L. Hatzenbuehler, “Party Unity and the Deci- 
sion for War in the House of Representatives, 1812,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, 29 (July, 1972), 367-90. 
Particularly suggestive are MHatzenbuehler’s charts 
showing Republican and Federalist legislators’ indices 
of cohesion values for nonunanimous Foreign Policy 
Roll Calls, Twelfth Congress, First Session, House, 387, 
388. Congressional parties’ strength in the 1840s is 
demonstrated in Joel H. Silbey, The Shrine of Party 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1967). 

41 Pertinent bibliographies appear in: Robert P. 
Swierenga, ed., Quantification in American History: The- 
ory and Research (New York: Atheneum, 1970), pp. 
127-30; and Charles M. Dollar and Richard J. Jensen, 
Historian’s Guide to Statistics: Quantitative Analysis 
and Historical Research (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
1971), pp. 277-81. , 

“J. R. Pole, “Suffrage and Representation in Massa- 
chusetts: A Statistical Note,” William-and Mary Quar- 
terly, 14 (October, 1957), 578. p 
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to 1842 is suggestive. In it; Herbert Ershko- 
witz and Wiliam Shade argue that broad ideo- 
logical differences separated Whig and Dem- 
ocratic state legislators. Indirectly, the authors 
indicate that -party cohesion in the legisla- 
tures did not rise markedly before 1835, in 
some cases 1836 or 1837.48 Such differential 
rates of party formation in state legislatures 
offer an excellent opportunity for comparative 
analysis. 

The historical problem of applying party 
labels to political factions before 1840 must 
be addressed if quantitative methods are to 
have meaning. Too many anachronisms have 
been created, for example, in the name of 
the Biographical Directory of Congress, which 
is often not reliable for party identification. 
Meanwhile, the recognizable label is crucial to 
current definitions of party. The International 
Comparative Political Parties Project, now en- 
gaged in a comprehensive, comparative analysis 
of parties throughout the world, requires that 
“to qualify as a political party, an organiza- 
tion must have as one of its goals that of plac- 
ing its avowed representatives in government 
positions.”4+ If strictly applied, this criterion 
of open identification would shatter confidence 
in the concept of the first party system. The 
description of party labels as “fluid” in the 
1790s is an understatement, and after 1800 
many Federalist and Republican candidates 


showed ambivalence and reluctance to run as- 


“avowed representatives.”4° Names are hardly 
trivial matters, as Freud and others have taught 
us. 
In formal terms the question of party labels 


“Ershkowitz and Shade, ‘‘Consensus or Conflict?," 
Journal of American History, LVTW, 597, 599, 603, 
613, 594-613 passim. Other work is underway in this 
area: Peter Levine; “Party Behavior in the New Jersey 
Legislature: 1829-1844,” and Rodney O. Davis, “The 
Influence of Party on Political Leadership in Illinois in 
the Jacksonian Era,” Papers presented at the Organ- 
ization of American Historians annual meeting, Chi- 
cago, April 13, 1973. 

“Kenneth Janda, A Conceptual Framework for the 
Comparative Analysis of Political Parties (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publishers, 1970) pp. 77, 83. “The 
project will cover some 150 political parties in 50 
countries, consulting a random sample of party systems 
stratified equally according to 10 cultural-geographic 
areas of the world [for 1950-1970],” p. 77. 

“ Regarding New York in the 1790s, Young, Demo- 
cratic-Republicans; even some ultra-Federalists after 
1800, Fischer, Revolution in Conservatism; New York 
in the 1820s, Alvin Kass, Politics in New York State, 
1800-1830 (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1965). George R. Nielsen (‘The Indispensable Insti- 
tution: The Congressional Party During the Era of 
Good Feelings” (Doctoral dissertation, University of 
Iowa, 1968) found party labels “not available” until the 
late 1820s, p. 3. 
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amounts to whether the Federalist and Repub- 
lican coalitions as parties constituted signifi- 
cant reference groups. Identification with Fed- 
eralist or Republican “interests” might have 
been qualitatively different from later Demo- 
cratic and Whig party loyalty.48 If so, we are 
led again to consider a transformation of po- 
litical culture. 


Party and Voters, 1789-1840 


Discovering the party as reference group 
in the electorate imposes no easy task on his- 
torical research. Interpreters of the first sys- 
tem readily admit the difficulty of observing 
electoral behavior as well as the instability of 
voter loyalties. To some extent the finding of 
instability may be related to limited visibility. 
The problem may be conceived of broadly as 
requiring the discovery of historical patterns 
of social cleavage which became translated into 
party conflicts. Considered in the mass, parties 
are coalitions built on hierarchies of cleavage 
bases, such as section, region, ethnicity, reli- 
gion, economic interest group, and class, which 
take different ranks over time as policy and 
value commitments shift. Research dn the early 
national-antebellum period can contribute 
much to a general need for information about 
“the processes through which political alter- 
natives get set for different local electorates.”*’ 

The early national electorate, at the mercy 
of the Law of Available Data, has tagged along 
as the stepchild of party history in this era. 
There are descriptions, old and new, of the so- 
cial bases of Federalist and Republican al- 
legiance. They tend to center on 1800, while 
the period of obvious party collapse after 1815 
seems peculiarly invulnerable to analysis of 
social cleavages, except in gross sectional terms, 
as if only parties left behind traces of the 
social bases of politics.48 

Descriptions of Federalist and Republican 
voters are unpersuasive, although discussions 

“Michael Wallace, “Changing Concepts of Party in 
the United States: New York, 1815-1828," American 
Historical Review, 74 (December, 1968), 453-91; Ron- 
ald P. Formisano, ‘Political Character, Antipartyism, 
and the Second Party System,” American Quarterly, 21 
(Winter, 1970), 683-709. 

“ Seymour Martin Lipset and Stein Rokkan, “Cleav- 
age Structures, Party Systems, and Voter Alignments: 
An Introduction,” in Party Systems and Voter Align- 
ments: Cross-National Perspectives, ed. Lipset and 
Rokkan (New York: Free Press, 1967), pp. 5, 6, 53; 
also, Stein Rokkan, Citizens, Elections, Parties: Ap- 
proaches to the Comparative Study of the Processes of 
Development (New York: McKay, 1970). 

For detailed study of social bases of political 
cleavage in a pre-party situation, Van Beck Hail, Poli- 
tics Without Parties: Massachusetts, 1780-1791 (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1972). 
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of patterns of elite division probably cannot 
be much improved.4® One recent attempt to 
describe Federalist and Republican voters in 
1800 appeared as a 26 page appendix to David 
H. Fischer’s influential book on the Federalist 
party. Fischer admitted that his essay was based 
on impressionistic evidence and fragments of 
electoral returns, but managed to scan the en- 
tire nation in a suggestive analysis. His task 
was made easier by the vast territory which 
could be excluded from consideration: remote 
areas of low population density and poor com- 
munication; where “party consciousness was 
not sufficiently clear to be meaningful.’’®° 
These included several western states and size- 
able internal frontiers in older states. Fischer 
identified a number of variables influencing 
party choice, but leaving aside his findings, 
objection may be made to the very enterprise 
—common among historians of the first par- 
ties——of assuming the existence of party: in the 
electorate, and not regarding voter loyalty per 
se ag meriting its own proofs.*! 

Putting first things first, partisanship as such, 
apart from its social bases, must be shown 
before the group bases of party voting can be 
discussed sensibly. Whatever the methods, some 
attempt must be made to show that parties 
were reference groups in the electorate, that 
stable loyalties existed throughout the political 
universe. Monographs dealing with specific lo- 
Calities over time would be particularly wel- 
come. 


“A recent summary of the literature on elites and 
voters-is in Richard Buel, Jr., Securing the Revolution: 
Ideology in American Politics, 1789-1815 (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1972), pp. 72-90, 319-24, Buel’s 
conclusions are subject to the same criticism as 
Fischer’s. Notable strength is indicated by Buel’s com- 
ment that “during the formative stage of the first party 
system, the disposition of the regional leadership was 
often more critical than anything else in determining 
the political complexion of an area.” p. 75. 

* Fischer, Revolution in Conservatism, pp. 202-03. 

€ Interyear correlations for gubernatorial elections in 
New York from 1792 show that stable electoral cleav- 
age developed only from 1809 to 1816 and not again 
until the 1830s (Lee Benson, Joel Silbey, and Phyllis 
Field, “Toward a Theory of Stability and Change in 
American Voting Patterns: New York State, 1792- 
1972,” Paper presented at the Mathematics Social Sci- 
ence Board Conference on Quantitetive Studies in 
Popular Voting Behavior, Cornell University, June, 
1973). A strong argument, however, for stable partisan 
cleavages in Maryland's electorate for two decades after 
1798 has recently been made by David A. Bohmer, and 
John M. Rozette, “Toward the Study of Individual 
Level Historical Voting Data: Some Theoretical and 
Practical “Considerations,” unpublished manuscript. 
Bohmer and Rozette discuss a number of studies now 
underway using invaluable poll book data for individual 
voters, which should go a long way toward resolving 
some of the issues raised above. 
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ers,”52 Judging by the evidence now available, 

The ICPP Project considers an institution- 
alized party as “one that is reified in the pub- 
lic mind so that ‘the party’ exists as a social 
organization apart from its momentary lead- 
this phenomenon does not seem to have 
emerged until the late 1830s; then followed the 
first classic period of party loyalty.’ 

Some historians nevertheless claim to find 
party loyalty of this type as early as the 1790s 
because they discern then the appearance of 
ticket voting for slates of candidates. In a 
preparty situation, however, ticket voting may 
exist without institutionalized parties. Ticket 
voting alone does not establish the presence 
of a self-conscious party in the electorate, 
which is a durable psychic phenomenon.™ 

Unlike party Joyalty and social cleavages, 
one feature of voting behavior from 1789 to 
1840 has been charted. J. R. Pole and others 
have described a gigantic leap in voter turn- 
out in state elections after 1800. In the late 
1790s turnout in some states began to rise 
from levels of between 15 and 40 per cent. 
From 1804 to 1816, however, in most states 
“an extraordinary surge” carried participation 
“to unprecedented heights—68 to 98 per cent 
of adult males.” In the 1820s turnout in state 
elections began to decline, and presidential 
polls gained attention, until in 1840 presiden- 
tial voting equalled or surpassed earlier totals 
in state elections:*5 

For many writers electoral mobilization on 
this scale means “democratization” or “the ex- 
pansion of voter participation in an increasingly 
open and free electoral process.”°* As noted 
earlier in this essay, many historians credit 
party competition and organization with caus- 
ing boom turnouts, and thus yoke together 
“party” and “democracy.” Others blink at the 
dazzling vote totals and inquire whether such 


‘electoral fireworks implied any reallocation of 


power. While voters responded to party “pro- 
jections” of democratic ptocedures, according 


2 Janda, Conceptual Framework, p. 88. 

® For general discussion of the 1830s “new politics” 
and of relevant literature see Edward Pessen, Jackson- 
ian America: Society, Personality, and Politics (Home- 
wood, Ill.: Dorsey, 1969), pp. 154-307, 375-83; per- 
tinent studies include: Lee Benson,- The Concept of 
Jacksonian Democracy: New York as a Test Cate 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), and 
Ronald P, Formisano, The Birth of Mass: Political 
Parties: Michigan, 1827-1861 (Princeton: . Princeton 
University Press, 1971). 

“For a case of ticket voting without party, see 
Tinkcom, pp. 170-71, 239-40, 256. 

© Fischer, p. xv, summarizing works by Pole and 
McCormick. 

% Fischer, p. Xi. 
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\ 
to Prince, small coteries still ran politics. Mc- 
Cormick wondered if ‘high turnouts caused 
parties to promote and governments to enact 
more democratic policies, and seemed to con- 
clude that such effects were minor.’ 

These disagreements about the democratizing 
role of party need more systematic study. 
Meanwhile, most scholars share a tendency 
to exaggerate the causal impact of party or- 
ganization in raising turnout and creating in- 
terest in politics generally.5® Celebrants and 
critics alike have neglected history and sociol- 
ogy in favor of too mechanistic a political sci- 
ence. What kinds of events and social cleav- 
ages came together to raise political conscious- 
ness in attentive publics? What historical and 
social conditions favor both leader activisrn and 
mass turnout? Why did some states reach high 
levels of turnout very quickly?.Why did some 
counties in the same state differ substantially 
in turnout rates?5° Comparative analysis here 
contains much potential for understanding 
change in political culture. . 

Rather than regarding organization solely 
as an independent variable,’ organization and 
turnout should be seen also as dependent vari- 
ables. Both are two forms of. participation 
which involves several modes of action besides 
voting: campaigning, citizen initiated contacts 
with government, and cooperative - activity. 
Studies of participation based on cross-national 


" McCormick, ‘Political Development and the Sec- 
ond Party System,” ed. Chambers and Burnham, p. 
107. Prince, Jeffersonian Republicans, p. 249. Prince's 
discussion of these issues is excellent, and it is some- 
what arbitrary -to classify him in this way. Edward 
Pessen maintains that party’s advent did not affect 
existing policy preferences in administration of city 
governments: “Who Governed the Nation’s Cities in 


the ‘Era of the Common Man’?,” Political Science 


Quarterly, 87 (December, 1972), 591-614. See also, 
Richard B. Dawson, “Social Development, Party Com- 
petition, and Policy,” ed. Chambers and Burnham, 


_ pp. 203-37. 


% Exageerating organization: Benner, To the Bart- 
ford Convention, pp. 268-93; Richard P. McCormick, 
“New Perspectives on Jacksonian Politics,” American 
Historical Review, 65 (January, 1960), 288-301. 
Fischer suggested that party competition, organization 
and turnout went together, cf. pp. xt-xx, 182-99, and 
especially 187-92. 

= Compare, e.g., voting data from St. Mary’s County 
(low) from 1790 to 1812 with those for Prince 
George’s (and other counties with high turnouts) in 
Maryland; see J. R. Pole, “Constitutional Reform and 
Election Statistics in Maryland, 1790-1812," Maryland 
Historical Magazine, 55 (December, 1960), 285-92. 

* Modern studies disagree about party organization’s 
impact on turnout, but few political scientists claim 
that organization raises turnout by. much more than 5 
per cent; see William J. Crotty, “Party Effort and Its 
Impact on the Vote,” American ‘Political Science Re- 
view, 65 (June, 1971), 439-50, 
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data conclude that voting is only weakly re- 
lated to other modes and to “general political 
involvement.’ This means that historians in- 
terested in shifting citizen orientations cannot 
be exclusively concerned with voting-and need 
to diversify approaches to participation. 


The Decline of Deference 

While the rise of participation has at least a 
broad index for one of, its modes, the long 
decline of deference tends to elude measure- 
ment. Any student passingly familiar with the 
early republic knows that deference ended 
sometime during these years, enjoying a dec- 
orous but rather drawn-out finale. Its definite 
passing away has probably been claimed for 
every decade from the Revolution to the Civil 
War. Many writers favor the 1820s, while 
others see declining deference permitting the 
growth of parties as early as the 1790s. 

More than any other word, “deference” char- 
acterizes eighteenth century Whig political cul- 
ture by referring directly to men’s ideas and 
unspoken assumptions about how society actu- 
ally worked. 


Fundamentally, deference meant the acceptance of 
the view by the whole of society that, whether by 
chance or simply by habit, people would naturally 
delegate power to a select minority. The belief that 
this minority would govern in the interests of the 
entire population was the unifying spirit that bound 
the society together. According to Professor Pole: 
“In a society whose moral cohesion was supplied 
by the sense of deference and dignity, it was pos- 
sible for the broad mass of the people to consent 
to a scheme of government in which their own share 
would be limited.” 


In the first-system literature, declining de- 
ference and rising parties are now virtually 
locked in a symbiotic embrace. In this happy 
union, one serves to explain the other. From 
1795 to 1816, increased voting did not result 
simply from an enlarged franchise; rather, the 
inhibitions formerly imposed on the exercise 
of the suffrage by habits of subordination were 
gradually broken down by party competition. 
Thus, anything undermining deference pre- 


“Sidney Verba, Norman H. Nie, and Jae-on-Kim, 
The Modes of Democratic Participation: A Cross- 
National Survey (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publishers, 
1971), pp. 10, 11~19, 63. 

“John B, Kirby, “Early American Politics—The 
Search for Ideology: An Historiographical Critique of 
the Concept of ‘Deference, ” Journal of Politics, 32 
(November, 1970), 827. For a discussion of deference 
in relation to social science literature, Richard D. 
Brown, ‘Modernization and the Modern Personality in 
Early America, 1680-1865: A Sketch of a Synthesis,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History, 2 (Winter, 1972), 
214-20. 
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pared the way for parties, and parties hastened 
the departure of deference and spurred voter 
turnout. 

Yet the matter of timing Femains as a source 
of confusion. Apart from general disagreement, 
competent historians seem prone even to self- 
contradiction because their application of the 
concept is so promiscuous.® It is also common 
to associate declining deference with large, het- 
erogeneous, differentiated states such as New 
York and Pennsylvania. It seems logical that 
states with advanced social complexity should 
have experienced first the decline of tradi- 
tional politics and the- emergence of profes- 
sional politicians adept at brokerage and: or- 
ganization. The New York-Pennsylvania syn- 
drome thus produces a set of nicely fitting 
“correlates”: economic development, social 
complexity, heterogeneity, declining deference, 
rising parties: democracy. Yet we are also 
told, and it has long been recognized, that 
habits. of subordination remained strong in 
New York for a long time. The importance of 
notables in Pennsylvania politics clearly mani- 
fested itself in 1799, and the tide of party 
there after 1800, as discovered earlier, seems 
to have been less than overwhelming. The as- 
sumption that “economic development leads 
to pluralistic, competitive political structures,” 
by natural law as it were, has been called a 
“naive and culturally biased outlook [which] 
confuses political development with political 
democratization.’’®4 l 

The transition from deference to Participa- 
tion, Parties, & Co., should not be seen, I be- 
lieve, as absolute. New ways are hardly ever 
entirely devoid of the old. The content of tra- 
dition im political parties has not been suff- 
ciently emphasized, especially during the for- 
mative period from the 1790s to the 1840s. 
` Fascinated with parties as a sharp departure 
in Western political culture, historians have 
tended to underplay or ignore the extent to 
` which these organizations fused with and syn- 


© Inconsistencies appeared in what is on the whole a 
stimulating essay: Paul Goodman, “The First American 
Party System,” in Chambers and Burnham, pp. 59, 61, 
69, 85, 87. | 

*“Tinkcom, p. 233; Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline 
of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York, 1801-1840 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1919); Kass, 
Politics in New York, pp. 16-19; several essays by Pole 
stress persisting deference, including “Representation 
and Authority in Virginia from the Revolution to Re- 
form,” Journal of Southern History, 24 (February, 
1958), 16-50. The quotation is from Bette A. Nesvold, 
“Studies in Political Development,” in Macro-Quantita- 
tive Analysis: Conflict, Development, and Democrat- 
ization, ed. John V. Gillespie and Nesvold (Beverly 
. Hills, Calif.: Sage Publishers, 1971), pp. 283-84. . 
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thesized traditional forms. 
Interest groups, for example, came to be part 
of a. new “pluralist” order. What were the 
phases of transition from deference to groups? 
To what extent did deference to “influentials” 
blend with identification with groups which re- 
tained actual or symbolic leadership by nota- 
bles? In nineteenth century English politics, 
Nossiter has observed, influence often “shades 
into the pressure of group membership.’® It 
is a delicate historical problem, surely, to de- 
termine where group identity began and where 
“influence” ended. Studying leadership groups 
over time, with collective biography and sam- 
ples of national, regional, and specific commu- 
nity elites, seems one obvious approach to 
the decline of deference.** (The importance 
af lawyers among the “new class” of politicians 
is often hinted at, but their role remains 
vague:) More difficult will be the observation 
and measurement of “habits of subordination.” 


. Works attempting this must remember that the 


replacement of the traditional by the modern 
came in stages with mixed forms prevailing 
for some time.®? 

It will help, then, to see the period from 
1795 to the 1830s as intermediate in the de- 
cline of deference—and political development 
—in which the North American states re- 
sembled the political culture characteristic of 
England for several decades after the Reform 
Bill of 1832. This halfway American phase 
could borrow a term from this longer English 
era, namely a deferential-participant politi- 
cal culture.** Gradual mobilization and fluc- 


=T, J. Nossiter, “Aspects of Electoral Behavior in 
English Constituencies, 1832-1868,” in Mass Politics: 
Studies in Political Sociology, ed. Erik Allardt and 
Stein Rokkan (New York: The Free Press, 1970), 
p. 172. 

“For a discussion of techniques: Richard Jensen, 
“Quantitative Collective Biography: An Application to 
Metropolitan Elites,” in Quantification in American 
History, ed. Swierenga, pp. 389-405; a bibliography is 
in Dollar and Jensen, Historian’s Guide to Statistics, 
pp. 281-83. 

“For an illuminating discussion of persisting tradi- 
tional forms of deferential politics mixing with primi- 
tive partisan modes, Richard R. Beeman,’ The Old 
Dominion in the New Nation, 1788-1801 (Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 1972}. Beeman's study 
shows the strength of deferential voting in Virginia in 
1800, and maintains that Jefferson’s victory ended 
emergent party politics and brought the return of 
“nonpartisan, gentlemanly style” habits (pp, 233, 234, 
237-38). On the inability of the national Republicans to 
function as a party from 1800 to 1805, see Richard E. 
Ellis, The Jeffersonian Crisis: Courts and Politics in 


the Young Republic (New York: Oxford University’ 


Press), pp. 3-107. 
“The phrase “deferential-participant” is borrowed 
from Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, who gave it 
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tuating turnouts during this phase seem re- 
lated not only to certain provocative issues, 
elite conflict, organization, and electioneering, 
but also to “nonelites’ maintenance of re- 
spectful and partially acquiescent attitudes 
toward political authority—a cultural vari- 
able,”®® 


Political “Violence” and Ideological 
Intensity 


During this transitional stage some men 
strained toward party norms, while many 
others remained powerfully attached to the 
codes, prerogatives, and sensitivities of men of 
respectability, honor, and influence. The de- 
fensiveness of a political culture in transition, 
in combination with other causes, helps ex- 
plain the “violence” or ideological intensity 
of the years 1795 to 1814. (“Violence” tended 
to be used in the early republic to mean un- 
controlled, excessive, and distorting energy of 
expression and emotion. The connotation of 
physical violence is more characteristic of our 
own time.) 

The “violence” of ideological cleavage in 
the early republic is often attributed in part 
to the novelty of party conflict. The ex- 
tremism and paranoia of some Federalists and 
Republicans has served to support the argu- 
ment for the presence of party. Ironically, this 
deduction is often turned on its head by his- 
torians discussing the 1830s, some of whom 
claim that a hallmark of “modern” parties 
since Jackson has been their relatively non- 
ideological character. The retreat from ideology 
resulted, it is argued, from a necessity to 
compromise within parties to build winning 
coalitions. While this line of reasoning often 
neglects, in my view, the generalized ideo- 
logical or belief-system differences between 
Whigs and Democrats, the earlier Federalist- 
Republican conflict does seem to have been 


a slightly different meaning: The Civic Culture: Political 
Attitudes and Democracy in Five Nations, rev. ed. 
(1963; Boston: Little, Brown, 1965), p. 455. On the 


' durability of deference and influence in England, see 


> 


H. J. Hanham, Elections and Electoral Management: 
Politics in the Time of Disraeli and Gladstone (Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1959), pp. ix, xi, xiv-xv, 200-03, and 
passim; and James Cornford, “The Adoption of Mass 
Organization by the British Conservative Party,” in 
Cleavages, Ideologies and Party Systems: Contributions 
to Comparative Political Sociology, ed. Erik Allardt 
and Yrjö Littunen (Turku: Publs. of the Westermark 
Society, 1964), pp. 401~11. 

e Eric A. Nordlinger, “Political Development: Time 
Sequences and Rates of Change,” in Polltics and So- 
clety: Studies in Comparative Political Sociology, ed. 
Nordlinger (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1970), p. 346. 
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distinguished by greater ideological intensity— 
amounting almost to a difference in kind. Many 
scholars have dealt with this theme of Fed- 
eralist and Republican passion recently, and 
most agree that it derived from a conviction 
that the future of the republic hung on their 
struggle for power. A shared republican men- 
tality among Federalists and Republicans in- 
vested their rivalry with hyperbolic drama, 
and made them believe that the stakes were 
higher than they were. Roger Brown has also 
stressed “inexperience with political parties,” 
and Richard Buel has noted that while mod- 
erns are not wholly nonideological, neither 
were early republicans innocent of electoral 
calculation. But Buel emphasizes, correctly, 
that ideological tenacity went hand in hand 
with a rejection’ of party and compromise.’° 
Not only were parties evil, but there was, some- 
thing mean and dishonorable about the be- 
havior necessary for their operation. There- 
fore, “strong ideological focus”?! before 1820 
is not necessarily a clue to modern party 
emergence; rather, it often might have sig- 
nalled the persistence of an older set of men’s 
expectations of themselves and their enemies. 


Conclusion 


The analysis above of separate strands of 
party contains a general proposal regarding 
party origins. During the 1830s partisan be- 
havior emerged in several arenas in fairly 
rapid sequence: in the national legislature, in 
state legislatures, among partisan activists, and 
in electoral publics for all manner of elections. 
The coalescence of party, a process nearly 
complete by 1840, can be taken as a model 
with which to analyze earlier, uncompleted 
and often unintentional anticipations of party 
systems. This is not to say that historians have 
described party institutionalization as fully as 
might be desired. On the contrary, a system- 
atic, “tripartite” approach has been implicit at 

2 Brown, Republic in Peril, pp. 182-83; John R. Howe, 
‘Republican Thought and the Political Violence of the 
1790's,” American Quarterly, 19 (Summer, 1967), 147- 
65; Marshall Smelser, “The Federalist Period as an 
Age of Passion,” American Quarterly, 10 (Winter, 
1958), 391-419; Robert E. Shallope, “Toward a Re 
publican Svnthesis: The Emergence of an Under- 
standing of Republicanism in American Historiog- 
raphy,” Wiliam and Mary Quarterly, 29 (January, 
1972), 49-80; Buel, Securing the Revolution, p. 91. 

1 “Strong ideological focus” prevails when political 
conflict concentrates “on a single, stable issue domain 
which presents an ordered dimension that is perceived 
in common terms by leaders and followers.” Donald E. 
Stokes, “Spatial Models of Party Competition,” in 
Elections and the Political Order, ed. Angus Campbell, 
Phillip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. 
Stokes (New York: Wiley, 1966), p. 176. 
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best in Jacksonian studies, scatiered through- 
out monographs dealing with different ele- 
ments of party. Indeed, it may be unrealistic 


to ask one scholar to deal comprehensively 


with all levels of party activity as they de- 
veloped, even in a single state; but it may be 
expected that researchers will demarcate ex- 
plicitly the arenas they intend to study, and 
specify the evidence needed to demonstrate 
party in that sector. Similarly, there are un- 
tapped possibilities for studying Jacksonian 
parties as organizations proper, in office, and 
in the electorate. To take but one example: 
accounts of party formation after 1828 con- 
tain perfunctory references to the importance 
of patronage, but hardly a glimpse of the 
enormous role played by cadre-men appointed 
to land offices, post offices, customs houses, 
and the like, in the building of organizations, 
and possibly in forming local electoral cleav- 
ages,’? 

Subsequent studies may modify these con- 
clusions, yet the available evidence (read with 
some skepticism) prompts the hypothesis that 
early republican politics were rooted far more 
deeply in preparty political culture than is 
conventionally allowed. Before 1834, “peaks” 
of elite conflict in national and state affairs 
generated some movement toward party ac- 
tion. In Congress and in many states intense 
policy cleavages brought forth incipient party- 
like behavior, especially during such war crisis 
years as 1797 to 1800 and 1808 to 1814. But 
' Walter Dean Burnham correctly characterized 
the era as “a pre-party phase in American po- 
litical development,” and J. R. Pole empha- 
sized the “incompleteness of party organiza- 
tion” and warned that despite high participa- 
tion it would be a mistake “to sze the parties 
of this formative period in a modern light, 
outlined by modern definitions.” The Federalist 
and Republican “interests’—a very accurate 
contemporary word—rather remained much 
closer to “relatively stable coalitions” than to 
durable cadre parties of regular internal: or- 
ganization and fairly stable, self-conscious 
mass followings." The parties of the defer- 


“Land office patronage and party in the North- 
western and Southern states are treated briefly in Mal- 
colm J. Rohrbough, The Land Office Business: The 
Settlement and Administration of American Public 
, Lands, 1789-1861 (New_York: Oxford University Press, 
1968), pp. 271~76. 

n Burnham, “Party Systems and the Political Proc- 
es3,” in Chambers and Burnham, American Party Sys- 
tems, p. 289; Pole, “Constitutional Reform in Mary- 
land, p. 281. “Relatively stable coalitions” as pre-party 
phenomena are discussed in Richard A. Pride, Origins 
of Democracy: A Cross-National Study of Mobilization, 
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ential-participant phase only approached an 
institutional threshold. 

The partisan blocs which formed tempo- 
rarily in national and state legislatures hesi- 
tated halfway between stable coalitions and 
party, and were ambivalently tolerated in the 
political culture. These temporary blocs should 
not be seen as exercising complete sway even 
over their own assembly halls. Most of the 
time they were smaller rings within larger 
circles. The universal empire of party was to 
come only after 1835. 

Ideally, histories of party formation should 
recognize not only that the three elements of 
party eventually became related to each other, 
but also that they interacted with broad trends 
in polity and society. Some men built parties 
by conscious choice; others- helped create them 
unintentionally; still others deliberately re- 
sited the new way. None acted, however, en- 
tirely under conditions of their own choosing. 
Leaders of nascent.parties, for example, occa- 
sionally rewrote the rules of the game (elec- 
toral, legislative, administrative) to facilitate 
their gaining, wielding, or maintaining power. 
But &tudies of these institutional manipulations 
will not be very informative if they ignore the 
wider social, economic, and communications 
changes: to which elites (and electorates) re- 
sponded.’ Movements in various political thed- 
ters, split apart in researchers’ division of labor, 
were often not only simultaneous but also inter- 
twined responses to pervasive social change.’® 

The relationship between social change and 
party formation, it is assumed here, can be 
studied fruitfully as an aspect of political cul- 
ture. So far in this essay, “political culture” 
has served as one of those “catchwords” de- 
scribed by Petter Nettl, that is, “deliberately 
vague conditioning concepts that follow at the 
end of a string of precise argument.” Catch- 
words usually indicate the territory of another 


Party Systems, and Democratic Stability (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publishers, 1970), pp. 692~94. ` 

%Bumham’'s discussion of realignments is relevant 
here (Critical Elections, pp. 1—10, 13, 27-28). 

Yt is easier to assert such patterns than to show 
them. Political scientists typically explain increased 
voter participation by inferences which are in effect 
deductive theories of mass mobilization. Thus: eco- 
nomic development causes changes in society, which 
lead to new experiences for more citizens, and hence 
to the growth of certain political attitudes, and thus 
to more participation. This hypothesis is adapted from ` 
Norman H. Nie, G. Bingham Powell, and Kenneth 
Prewitt, “Social Structure and Political Participation: 
Developmental Relationships, Part I," American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 63 (June, 1969), 372. Though they 
frequently make similar claims, historians have yet to 
demonstrate any of this. 
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* discipline, said Nettl, and permit evasion by 
suggesting that for the explanation to proceed 
further one must enter foreign territory.’® It 
is time to close the escape hatch: “Political 
culture is, simply, the political aspect of the 
culture of a society . . . a historical system of 
widespread, fundamental, behavioral, politi- 
cal values . . . classified into subsystems of 
identity, symbol, rule and belief.”7’ Most def- 
initions stress the psychological components 
(especially citizen attitudes to authority). Thus 
Harry Eckstein defines political culture as con- 
sisting of 


politically relevant values (purposive desires), 
cognitions (conceptions of the nature of reality), 
and expressive symbols, from language to visual 
ceremony. It refers in particular to the ‘internalized 
expectations’ in terms of which the political roles 
of individuals are defined and through which politi- 


"J. P. Netti, Political Mobilization: A Sociological 
Analysis of Methods and Concepts (New York: Basic 
Books, -1967), pp. 42-43. Nettl’s description of the 
necessary role of catchwords in social science, and of 
political culture as “the main catchment area of mod- 
ern politics” is must reading, pp. 43-53. See also 
Lucian W. Pye, “Culture and Political Science: Prob- 
lems in the Evaluation of the Concept of Political Cul- 
ture,” Social Science Quarterly, 53 (September, 1972), 
285-96, 

“Donald J. Devine, The Political Culture of the 
United States: The Influence of Member Values on 
Regime Maintenance (Boston: Little, Brown, 1972), 
pp. 14-18. 
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cal institutions (in the sense of regularized be- 
havior patterns) come into being.7® 


Patterns of voter turnout, to illustrate, may 
be reflective of political culture. When from 
1800 to 1840 voters shifted their attentiveness 
from state to national elections, turnout rates 
became indicators of changed cognitions and 
values. Aside from being attracted to vote in 
presidential elections, average citizens also may. 
have found “politics in general” to be more 
interesting.7® This may be one of the least 
studied important themes in political history. 
Surely citizens came to political consciousness 
at very different rates given the size, hetero- 
geneity, and uneven economic development of 
society. In any event, voter turnouts thus re- 
flected changes in “internalized expectations” 
generally entertained about political institu- 
tions. They recorded movements in men’s 
minds as well as tidal social change. The ar- 
rival of party, whatever the final verdicts on 
timing, also signaled profound shifts in po- 
litical culture. 


™ Harry Eckstein, “A Perspective on Comparative 
Politics, Past and Present,” in Comparative Politics: A 
Reader, ed. Eckstein and David Apter (New York: 
Free Press, 1963), p. 26. 

"M. Kent Jennings and Harmon Zeigler, “The Sa- 
lience of American State Politics,” American Political 
Science Review, 64 (June, 1970), 523-35; Moshe M. 
Czudnowski, “A Salience Dimension for the 
Study of Political Culture,” American Political Science 
Review, 62 (September, 1968), 878-88. 
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During the 1950s and 1960s, a central theme 
in the historiography of the progressive move- 
ment in the United States was the middle-class 
character of progressivism. Stimulated by 
George E. Mowry’s The California Progres- 
sives (1951), several biographical studies of 
national and state progressive leaders appeared, 
all of which confirmed Mowry’s findings of the 
middle-class nature of progressive leadership 
and seconded his conclusion that progressivism 
was an “upper-middle-class movement.”? 

The greatest stimulus to the study of pro- 
pressive leaders, however, came with the ap- 
pearance of Richard Hofstadters The Age of 
Reform in 1955, in. which he developed a 
“status revolution” thesis regarding the moti- 
vation of the middle-class progressives. Hof- 
stadter contended that a loss of status by dis- 
placed professionals and business men of the 
“Mugwump type” impelled them to turn to- 
ward reform of the political and economic 
system which had brought about the upheaval 
in status.? Mowry’s and Hofstadter’s views 
were challenged on several levels during the 


* Research for this study was supported in part by 
grants from the American Philosophical Society and 
the Research Council of Rutgers University. The au- 
thor is indebted to Michael Ebner of City College, 
CUNY, to James Wright of Dartmouth College, and 
especially to Warren F. Kimball and John C. Blyden- 
burgh of Rutgers University for their critical com- 
ments on an earlier draft. The author would also like 
to acknowledge the assistance of David McLaury in 
collecting and manipulating the data, and of Thomas 
Hayton and John Dickinson in analyzing data and for 
suggestions regarding the construction of tables. 

i George E. Mowry, The California Progressives 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1951), chap. 
4, particularly 87-89; Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., “The 
Origins of Progressive Leadership,” in Elting E. Mori- 
son, ed., The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt (8 vols. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954), VII, 
1062-1065. Mowry later extended his research to 
include more than 400 progressive leaders, arriving at 
the same conclusions. Mowry, The Era of Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1900-1912 (New York: Harper, 1958), 
chap. 5. 

2? Hofstadter’s argument is too well-known to re- 
quire any more extensive elaboration here; see The 
Age of Reform (New York: Knopf, 1955), chap. 4. 
Soon afterward, “status displacement” theories were 
applied with somewhat reckless abandon to several as- 
. pects of American history. A good summary of this 
development is Gerald W. McFarland, “Inside Re- 
form: Status and Other Evil Motives,” Soundings, 54 
(Summer 1971), 164-165. 


1960s.2 The most effective challenge to Mow- 
rys and Hofstadter’s contentions came from 
several studies which demonstrated that po- 
litical leaders other than progressives—notably 
Old Guard Republicans and Democrats—shared 
the same social and economic characteristics: 
they were just as middle-class as progressive 
Republican leaders and the leaders of the Pro- 
gressive party.? The sum total of all these studies 
was to prove something that historians probably 
should have known all along, namely that politi- 
cal leadership in the United States is largely 
middle-class. Consequently, the middle-class 
character of progressive leadership loses the sig- 
nificance Mowry, Hofstadter, and others have 
attached to it. . 
But any movement, political or otherwise, 
has both leaders and followers. Despite the pre- 
occupation with progressivism as a middle- 
class movement, none of the major studies 
mentioned above examined the electoral basis ` 


1The Age of Reform was initially assailed as leaning 
towards a psychological interpretation of history. See, 
for example, Norman Pollack, “Hofstadter on Popul- 
ism: A Critique of ‘The Age of Reform, ” Journal of 
Southern History, 26 (November 1960), 478-500, and 
William B. Hesseltine’s review of the book in Wiscon- 
sin Magazine of History, 39 (Summer 1956), 280. The 
best criticism along this line is David P. Thelen, ‘‘So- 
cial Tensions and the Origins of Progressivism,” Journal 
of American History, 66 (September 1969), 323-341, 
which uses recent findings in the behavioral sciences to 
refute Hofstadter. 

Other scholars have emphasized the coalitional na- 
ture of progressivism, especially the contribution made 
by non-middle-class groups. See, for example, J. Joseph 
Huthmacher, “Urban 
Reform,” Misstssippi Valley Historical Review, 49 
(September 1962), 31-41; and John D. Buenker, “Ur- 
ban, New-Stock Liberalism and Progressive Reform in 
New Jersey,” New Jersey History, 87 (Summer 1969), 
79-104, and “The Progressive Era: A Search for a 
Synthesis,” Mid-America, 51 (July 1969), 175-193. 

‘The best of these is Richard B. Sherman, “The 
Status Revolution and Massachusetts Progressive Lead- 
ership,” Political Science Quarterly, 78 (March 1963), 
61-65. See also William T. Kerr, Jr., “The Progressives 
of Washington, 1910-1912," Pacific Northwest, Quar- 
terly, 55 (January 1964), 16-27; Jack Tager, “Pro- 
gressives, Conservatives and the Theory of the Status 
Revolution,” Mid-America, 48 (July 1966), 162-175; 
and Eli Daniel Potts, “A Comparative Study of the 
Leadership of Republican Factions in Iowa, 1900-1914” 
(Master’s thesis, State University of Iowa, 1954), part 
of which was published as “The Progressive Profile in 
lowa,” Mid-America, 47 (October 1965), 257-268. 
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of support for either progressive or conserva- 
tive Republicans in any scientific or compre- 
hensive manner." Clearly, progressive leaders 
came from the middle and upper classes. But 
did middle- and upper-class voters support 
them at the polls? Who did provide the bulk 
of votes for progressive candidates? These im- 
portant questions have yet to be answered in 
any significant manner. 

Only a few studies have appeared which 
attempt to examine the electoral basis of 
progressivism, and they all deal only with Cali- 
fornia. Michael P. Rogin and Jobn L. Shover 
find that a significant shift in support for the 
California progressives took place in 1914. 
When Hiram Johnson and the progressives 
swept to victory in 1910, middle-class voters 
indeed formed the bulwark of progressive votes. 
But after the passage of significant labor legis- 
lation between 1911 and 1913, middle-class 
voters deserted Johnson in increasing num- 
bers, and the backbone of progressive voting 
strength shifted to working-class and immigrant 
voters, who had largely rejected Johnson in 
1910. Organized labor and foreign-stock voters 
remained the strongest supporters of Johnson 
and other progressives well into the 1920s.° 
In California, then, the electoral basis of pro- 
gressivism approximated the Mowry-Hofstadter 
model only in 1910; subsequent elections re- 
vealed a considerably different cleavage in the 
electorate. 

A careful and intensive analysis of voting 
behavior in several citiés in another key pro- 
gressive state—Wisconsin—yields a more con- 
sistent pattern of behavior among middle-class 
voters. In that bastion of progressivism—the 
home of Robert M. La Follette and the recog- 
nized leader among all American states in the 
passage of advanced progressive legislation— 
the middle and upper classes did not lend en- 
thusiastic support for progressive candidates at 
any time, in either general or primary elec- 
tions. To the contrary, they provided the bul- 
wark of support in urban areas for stalwart 
Republicans, the most adamant opponents of 


*Kerr included a brief analysis of the type of elec- 
toral districts which sent either progressives or stalwarts 
to the Washington legislature. “Progressives of Wash- 
ington,” pp. 22ff. 

* Alexander Saxton, “San Francisco Labor and the 
Populist and Progressive Insurgencies,” Pacific Histori- 
cal Review, 34 (November 1965), 421-438; Michael P. 
Rogin, ‘‘Progressivism and the California Electorate,” 
in Rogin and John L. Shover, Political Change in 
California: Critical Elections and Social Movements, 
1890-1966 (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing 


a ‘Co., 1970), pp. 35—61; Shover, “The Progressives and 


the Working-Class Vote in California,” in Rogin and 
Shover, Political Change in California, pp. 62-89. 
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progressivism. There is no doubt that in terms 
of its voting strength, Wisconsin progressivism 
was not a middle-class or an upper middle-class 
movement. 

Wisconsin Progressivism 

Wisconsin’s reputation as the leading pro- 
gressive state makes it a natural choice for a 
study of the électoral basis of progressivism. 
Progressivism in Wisconsin is usually equated 
with Robert M. La Follette, the dynamic leader 
who is often credited with almost single- 
handedly making the Badger State the “labora- 
tory of democracy.” La Follette was indeed the 
dominant figure in Wisconsin politics in the 
Progressive Era. After he was elected governor 
as a regular Republican in 1900, his advocacy 
of election and taxation reform split the Re- 
publican party into progressive and stalwart 
factions, and the resultant warfare between 
the two groups dominated the state’s politics 
for two decades, During his first two conflict- 
laden terms as governor between 1901 and 
1904, La Follette himself was the main issue 
and point of division between the two factions. 
Even after his departure for the Senate in 
1906, La Follette continued to exert a strong 
influence on the state’s politics. 

The progressive movement in Wisconsin did 
not completely revolve around La Follette, 
however; much of the state’s pioneering pro- 
gressive legislation was passed under the ad- 
ministrations of his successors, James O. David- 
son and Francis E. McGovern. Davidson, who 
became governor when La Follette resigned 
to go to the Senate, broke with La Follette 
when La Follette tried unsuccessfully to block 
his nomination to a full term in 1906. Although 
Davidson continued to push for progressive 
legislation, he and other moderate progressives 
sought to heal the breach between progressive 
and stalwart Republicans, and his efforts se- 
cured a temporary restoration of relative peace 
within the party. The pinnacle of Wisconsin 
progressivism came during McGovern’s first 
term in 1911, when the legislature enacted a 
sweeping and far-reaching legislative program 
that included a state corporate and personal 
income tax, workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, and the creation of additional regulatory 
commissions. But a sharp increase in expendi- 
tures and taxes occasioned by this legislation, 
combined with a bitter break between. Mc- 
Govern and La Follette, seriously weakened 
the progressive Republican voting coalition that 
had kept the progressives in power since 1900. 
In 1914, stalwart Emanuel L. Philipp, capitaliz- 
ing on discontent over extravagance and high 
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taxes, won the Republican gubernatorial pri- 
mary, and his subsequent election brought an 
effective end to the Progressive Era in Wis- 
consin.” 

Like most other midwestern states, Wis- 
consin was solidly Republican throughout the 
Progressive Era. Securing the Republican nom- 
ination for a statewide office virtually guaran- 
teed election. Consequently, the real contest for 
power took place within the GOP, between 
the stalwart and progressive factions. Although 
the Democratic party in Wisconsin had its 
share of progressive-minded . leaders, its im- 
potence and its general control by conservative 
‘and reactionary elements dictate that this study 
confine itself to analyzing the basis of support 
for progressive ‘Republicans. Thus the use of 
the term “the progressives” in this study refers 
only to Republicans: 


Purpose, Scope, and Method 

The major purpose of this paper is to ex- 
amine middle-class and upper middle-class vot- 
ing behavior in order to test the hypothesis that 
progressivism was not a middle-class move- 
ment, using Wisconsin as the unit of analysis, 
Secondarily, it aims to investigate the relative 
strength of class considerations versus ethnic 
and religious factors as primary determinants of 
voting behavior in Wisconsin cities. 

Six Wisconsin cities were selected for de- 
tailed analysis between 1900 and 1914: Mil- 
waukee, Madison, La Crosse, Oshkosh, She- 
boygan, and Kenosha. Although none of them 
was “typical,” together they provide a good 
geographical, ethnic, and economic cross- 
section of Wisconsin. Criteria for selection 
were (1) Size: Except Milwaukee, each’ had a 
population of 20,000 to 35,000 in 1910; (2) 
Ethnic composition: except for solidly German 
Sheboygan, each had considerable ethnic het- 
erogeneity; (3) Stability of ward boundaries; 
(4) Diverse political behavior: Kenosha usual- 
ly divided evenly between the two major par- 
ties, and Sheboygan, Madison, La Crosse, and 
Oshkosh were normally Republican, although 
in. varying degrees. In addition, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh had significant Social-Democratic 
votes, La Crosse and Madison tended to favor 
progressive candidates, and Sheboygan and 
Oshkosh had sizable stalwart Republican ele- 
ments. 

"The best account of Wisconsin politics during this 
era is Herbert F. Margulies, The Decline of the 
Progressive Movement in Wisconsin, 1890-1920 (Madi- 
son: State Historical Society of Wisconsin Press, 
1968). See also Robert S. Maxwell, La Follette and 


the Rise of the Progressives in Wisconsin (Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin Press, 1956). 
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Another advantage to using Wisconsin to 
analyze progressive voting support is the wealth 
of data contained in the Wisconsin state census 
of 1905.8 The census lists the distribution by 
ward for 37 specific occupational categories, 
which have been rearranged into broader, more 
viable combinations for analysis. “Middle 
class” includes some professionals (clergymen, 
journalists, teachers), semi-professionals (po- 
licemen, nurses, etc.), and most white-collar 
functionaries (bookkeepers, clerks, etc.); “up- 
per class” includes merchants, bankers, manu- 
facturers and other proprietors, physicians, 


‘ dentists, and lawyers; “upper plus middle class” 


is the sum of those two categories; “skilled 
workers” includes skilled tradesmen plus all 
foremen; “total workers” is the sum of the 
“skilled workers” category and all other classes 
of laborers.® 

Before proceeding with the analysis, how- 
ever, it is necessary to discuss two crucial prob- 
lems which determined the procedure and 
methodology employed. The first involves the 
distribution of middle- and upper-class voters 
in the six cities. With the slight exception of 
Milwaukee, middle-class and upper-class resi- 
dents lived in the same wards. Thus the wards 
in each city that were the most upper-class 
were also the most middle-class. Furthermore, 
in no ward did upper-class residents outnumber 
middle-class ones; in most wards, the ratio of 
middle-class to upper-class residents was two 
or three to one. No ward in any of the six 
cities, then, could be labeled “upper class.” 
In addition, few wards could be definitely 
labeled “middle class:” only in La Crosse’s 
Ward 17 did middle-class residents con- 
stitute a majority, and in few wards did they 


*The superiority of the Wisconsin data helps to 
avoid some of the deficiencies of the California studies. 
For example, the only ethnic variable used by either 
Rogin or Shover is “per cent foreign born.” Since this 
is not broken down into smaller ethnic group com- 
ponents which might not vote’ alike, it tends to be 
largely meaningless: in most states, there never was 
any unified “foreign vote” because of basic religious 
and other cultural antagonisms among immigrant 
groups. The data for Wisconsin, however, permits the 
use of individual ethnic variables at the minor civil 
division level; it also permits the division of “working 
class” into skilled and unskilled categories. 

Another problem with the work of Rogin and Shover 
is that they deal statistically with only one candidate in 
each election, usually Johnson. Thus votes for Johnson 
are equated with “progressive” votes; there is no com- 
parison with other candidates running on the same 
ticket to serve as a control for Johnson’s personal ap- 
peal or lack of it. As shown below, a similar analysis 
for Wisconsin using only the vote for La Follette would 
produce distorted results. 

* Wisconsin State Census, 1905 (Madison, 1906), I, 
276—601. 
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exceed 35 per cent.t° Consequently, the term 
“middle-class wards” must be used only in a 
relative sense, namely to designate those wards 
housing the largest percentages of middle-class 
residents. 

Since middle-class and upper-class voters 
lived in the same wards, it is unnecessary (ex- 
cept occasionally in Milwaukee) to use “mid- 
dle class” and “upper class” as separate vari- 
ables. Instead, “upper class plus middle class” 
is used as the chief variable in the tables that 
follow. Combining these two categories results 
in a wider range of values and greater statisti- 
cal reliability. As a check, statistical analysis 
that used “upper class” and “middle class” 
singly was also performed; these results, how- 
ever, are reported only when they differ from 
results using the combined variable.*1 

The second major problem in analyzing the 
voting behavior of the middle and upper classes 
is the close connection between social class and 
ethnic identity. In the six cities, middle- and 
upper-class wards were populated largely by 
persons of old American or English stock. 

Recently published studies have established 
the all-pervasive influence of cultural forces— 
especially ethnicity and religion—as the pri- 
mary determinants of midwestern voting be- 


‘ havior in the late nineteenth century.1? In Wis- 


consin, the primacy of ethnic and religious 
factors in voting behavior continued into the 
Progressive Era.15 In the early twentieth cen- 
tury, these ethnocultural forces often acted in 


conjunction with class considerations in deter- . 


mining party identification and voter choice.14 


» Middle-class percentages ranged from 6.2 in Osh- 
kosh’s Ward 6 to 55.8 in La Crosse’s Ward 17. The 
average percentages of middle-class residents for Mil- 
waukee and La Crosse were 23.8 and 24.4, respectively. 

4 The greater range of the upper class plus middle 
class variable (from 7.6 per cent in Oshkosh, Ward 6 
to 60.4 per cent in La Crosse, Ward 17) plus its higher 
mean (28.9 per cent in Milwaukee and 29.6 per cent 
in La Crosse) give it greater statistical reliability than 
either upper class or middle class alone. Only four 
wards—two in La Crosse and one each in Milwaukee 
and Madison——had upper- plus middle-class populations 
in excess of 50 per cent. 

* Paul J. Kleppner, The Cross of Culture: A Social 
Analysis of Midwestern Politics, 1850-1900 (New 
York: The Free Press, 1970); Richard Jensen, The 
Winning of the Midwest: Social and Political Conflict, 
1888-1896 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1971). See also Robert P. Swierenga, “Ethnocultural 
Political Analysis: A New Approach to American 
Ethnic Studies,” Journal of American Studies, 5 
(April 1971), 66-79. 

“Roger E. Wyman, “Voting Behavior in the Pro- 
gressive Era: Wisconsin as a Case Study” (Ph. D. dis- 
sertation, University of Wisconsin, 1970), chaps. 8-15. 

“The term “ethnocultural factors” here refers to 
the role of both ethnicity and religion, even though 
only ethnic variables are used in the analysis. During 
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For example, Republican voters in urban areas 
were often both middle- or upper-class and of 
Anglo-American stock;!ë conversely, many 
Democrats were both working-class and from 
predominantly Catholic ethnic groups. This 
phenomenon poses serious problems. Did, for 
example, “Yankee” elements vote Republican 
because of their relative wealth or because of 
considerations conditioned by previous cultural 
strife, such as prejudice against foreigners and 
Catholics, both of whom they associated with 
Democrats? Did unskilled and poor Polish 
factory workers vote Democratic because they 
were Polish and Catholic or because they per- 
ceived the Democrats as offering something to 
labor? 


Ethnocultural ‘and class factors in voting 
behavior in “normal” elections 


Because of the close relationship between 
class and ethnicity, it is imperative to determine 
the relative importance of class considerations 
as opposed to ethnocultural factors in terms 
of their impact upon middle- and upper-class 
voting behavior in a “normal” situation. It is 
meaningless to examine how the middle and 
upper classes reacted to progressive candidates 
in any given election without knowing how they 
usually voted in general elections. Consequent- 
ly, the analysis proceeds in two stages. First, 
I have attempted to ascertain the relative 
strength of cultural and class factors upon 
voting behavior in two “normal” elections 
eight years apart. Second, I have examined the 
voting behavior of the upper and middle classes 
in both general and primary elections involving 
progressive candidates and issues. 

Although every election has unique aspects 
and cannot strictly be said to be “normal,” 
certain basic patterns in voting behavior—such 
as the relative percentage of total vote of a 
given party, or ethnic, religious, or occupa- 
tional group patterns—often remain constant, 


this era, religion was at least as important as, if not 
more important than, ethnicity as a determinant of 
party identification and voting behavior. Unfortunately, 
the lack of any published religious data at the minor 
civil division level makes it impossible to use religion 
as a quantifiable variable. With the exception of the 
Germans and a few other groups who were divided 
internally along religious lines, ethnicity and religion 
tended to be indivisible. Two good examples are the 
Poles and the Scandinavians. For a general discussion 
of the role of religion in Wisconsin politics during the 
Progressive Era, see Wyman, “Voting Behavior,” chaps. 
8, 9. l 
18 The variable “percentage Anglo-American” used 
in this study is composed of natiye-born of native 
parents plus British stock (English plus Scots plus 
Welsh). 
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Table 1. Republican Vote for Governor, 1900 and 1908, By Wards with 
Particular Ethnic and Occupational Characteristics 


City and characteristic of ward 


Milwaukee, city 
Upper-+ Middle Class 
Middle Class 
Working Class 
German 
Republican Ethnic Groups 
Democratic Ethnic Groups 


La Crosse, city 
Upper-+ Middle Class 
Working Class 
German 
Anglo-American 
Republican Ethnic Groups 
Democratic Ethnic Groups 


Oshkosh, city 
Upper+ Middle Class 
Working Class 
German 
Republican Ethnic Groups 


Sheboygan, city 
Upper-+ Middle Class/Republican Ethnic Groups 


Working Class 
German 


Kenosha, city 
Upper + Middle Class 
Working Class 
German 
Republican Ethnic Groups 


No. of wards, % Repub., % Repub., 
1908% 1900 1 
23 50.5 33.6 
8 54.2 40.2 
5 53.7 39.1 
12 47.9 30.3 
11 52.8 33.2 
4 61.7 42.3 
9 48.4 30.2 
21 53.9 50.7 
7 61.4 54.8 
11 51.7 42.8 
7 39.6 31.7 
4 67.4 57.6 
9 67.5 60.0 
8 42.5 33.0 
13 49.8 49.2 
3 61.1 45.1 
4 42.4 42.6 
5 44.1 47.7 
3 68.2 63.5 
8 46.6 46.9 
2 56.0 53.7 
3 42.8 45.4 
3 36.6 38.7 
8 50.4 46.2 
2 56.2 51.5 
4 42.0 42.8 
3 37.8 36.6 
3 60.5 53.7 


* In 1900, Milwaukee had 21 wards and La Crosse 20, Madison is omitted from the table because of more 


significant ward changes between 1900 and 1908. 


unless disturbed by short- or long-term forces. 
Elections in which disruptive short-term forces 
are minimal can thus be termed “normal.” The 
vote for governor in 1900 and 1908 was chosen 
` to represent “normal” elections. In 1900, La 
Follette did not run as a “progressive” or even 
on a reform ticket. He was the regular Re- 
publican candidate, he campaigned largely on 
national issues, and his vote in all parts of the 
state was virtually identical to that of presi- 
dential nominee William McKinley. In 1908 
the genial Davidson, largely because of his 
efforts to restore harmony in the party while 
continuing moderate reforms, won united sup- 
port from both stalwart and progressive Re- 
publicans in his re-election bid. In both 1900 
and 1908, the divisive issues which so often 
split the Republican party between 1901 and 
1914 were absent. Consequently, both La Fol- 
lette in 1900 and Davidson in 1908 received 


full GOP support, as evidenced by the closeness 
of the Republican vote cast for both president 
and governor in each election. 

Table 1 demonstrates that voting patterns in 
1900 and 1908 clearly divided along both 
ethnic and class lines.1’ In each city, Republi- 


1 In 1900, McKinley polled 60.06 per cent of the 
total vote to 59.83 per cent for La Follette, a minuscule 
difference of .23 per cent. In 1908, Taft won 54.01 per 
cent to 54.74 per cent for Davidson, a difference of 
.73 per cent. In striking contrast, La Follette ran 12.7 
per cent behind Roosevelt in 1904. 

For a discussion of Wisconsin election campaigns, 
see Margulies, Progressive Movement in Wisconsin, 
chaps. 2, 3; and Wyman, “Voting Behavior,” chap. 7. 
On La Follette in 1900, see Robert C. Twombly, “The 
Reformer as Politician: Robert M. La Follette in the 
Election of 1900” (Master’s thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1964), pp. 58, 61-100. 

1T In Table 1 and other tables, some ethnic and oc- 
cupational variables (usually “middle class” and either 
“German” or “Democratic ethnic groups”) do not ap- 
pear for some cities. As explained earlier, there is no 
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can percentages of the total vote were con- 
sistently and decisively higher in upper- and 
middle-class wards and in wards populated by 
“Republican” ethnic groups (native-born of 
native parents, English, Welsh, Scots, Scandi- 
navians, and Protestant Dutch) than they were 
in working-class wards and in wards with the 
highest percentages of Germans, Poles, Aus- 
trians, Russians, Irish, Italians, Bohemians, and 
Hungarians, the groups which make up the 
“Democratic” ethnic group variable. 

One section of the table warrants further ex- 
planation. The extremely low Republican per- 
centages in all types of wards in Milwaukee in 
1908 resulted from the three-party situation 
that had existed there since 1904. The presence 
of a strong Social-Democratic party made Mil- 
waukee’s voting patterns much more complex. 
Polling an increasingly large share of the city’s 
vote in suceeding elections after 1900, the 
Social-Democrats were strong enough to cap- 
ture most city and county offices in 1910.19 
As a result, political divisions in Milwaukee 
paralleled class lines more closely than in the 
other cities. Nevertheless, ethnicity remained 
important despite the increased class polariza- 
tion. While the Social-Democratic party had a 
solid trade union foundation and was built 





need to use both “middle class” and “upper plus mid- 
dle class” as distinct variables. Similarly, in a few 
cities per cent German and per cent Democratic ethnic 
groups are virtually identical in their distribution, and 
one variable is omitted to prevent needless duplication. 
In Sheboygan, for example, the two upper- plus middle- 
class wards and the Republican ethnic group wards 
were the same. 

13 The source for all ward level ethnic data is “Cul- 
tural-Ethnic Backgrounds in Wisconsin” (11-volume 
typewritten manuscript in possession of Rural Sociology 
Department, University of Wisconsin), a retabulation 
of the manuscript returns for the Wisconsin State 
Census, 1905. AJl ethnic percentages are the percent- 
ages of total family heads (the base) who are of 
foreign stock (foreign-born plus native-born of foreign 
parents). The “Republican” and “Democratic” ethnic 
variables were produced by adding the percentages of 
total family heads for each of the groups mentioned 
above who fell into either category. All election. data 
comes either from the Wisconsin Blue Book for the 
year following the election or from the reports of the 
county boards of canvassers, in the Archives and 
Manuscripts Division, State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. For a more comprehensive explanation of the 
methodology involved, see the methodological appen- 
dix in Wyman, “Voting Behavior.” 

* The Social-Democrats grew at the expense of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties. For a com- 
prehensive account of Milwaukee politics in this era, 
see Bayrd Still, Milwaukee: The History of a City 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin Press, 
1948), chaps. 11, 12. On the Socialists, see Marvin 
Wachman, History of the Social-Democratic Party of 
Milwaukee, 1897-1910 (Urbana: University of I- 
linois Press, 1945). 
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upon class consciousness and class antagonisms, 
it also had a special ethnic appeal. Its most 
rapid growth was in wards that were both 
heavily German and had large working-class 
populations. For example, the only two wards 
which voted Social-Democratic in every elec- 
tion between 1904 and 1910 were those which 
ranked first and second in German population 
(each more than 85 per cent); ranked fourth 
and fifth in percentage of total workers; and 
ranked second and fifth, respectively, in skilled 
workers.?° 

The close connection between class and eth- 
nocultural factors in voting behavior was not 
peculiar to 1900 and 1908 but was constant 
throughout the Progressive Era. Extensive 
ward-by-ward analysis of elections between 
1900 and 1914 in all six cities reveals that Re- 
publican candidates consistently drew strong 
support from upper- and middle-class voters 
and from the “Republican” ethnic groups. Con- 
versely, working-class voters and the groups 
composing the “Democratic” ethnic variable 
persistently gave lopsided support to Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

Clearly, both ethnicity and class were strong- 
ly associated with partisan voting patterns dur- 
ing this period. But since class and ethnicity 
were themselves closely related,?1 the question 
is: Which factor was the more important? Or 
were they fairly equal in their effect? 

The statistical techniques of correlation and 
multiple regression analysis can help answer 
these questions. By applying these techniques 
to the data, we can (1) separate the relative 
impact of either of the two independent varia- 
ables (ethnicity and class) upon any dependent 
variable (Republican vote in 1900, for ex- 
ample), and (2) measure the cumulative ef- 
fect of both independent variables on the de- 
pendent variable.*? 


* Although the Social-Democrats were strongest 
among German skilled workers, religious factors were 
also present. Few Catholic Germans voted Socialist, 
and most German Socialists came from the freethinker 
and Protestant elements. In a recrudescence of anti- 
Catholicism in 1914 and thereafter, Social-Democratic 
candidates invariably won the approval from militant 
anti-Catholic organizations. 

“In Milwaukee, per cent upper plus middle class 
correlated .498 with per cent Anglo-American and 
411 with the Republican ethnic variable. In La Crosse, 
the correlation coefficients were .507 and .383, re- 
spectively. 

= For each dependent variable, the standard regres- 
sion equation [Y (vote) = a + b,x (ethnicity) + 
b,x, (class)] was calculated, using the stepwise method. 

For a comprehensive explanation of both correlation 
and regression, see Hubert M. Blalock, Social Statistics 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), chaps. 17-19, and 
Charles M. Dollar and Richard J. Jensen, Historian’s 
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Table 2. Summary of Regression Analysis, Ethnic and Occupational Data with 
Repnblican Vote, 1900 and 1908 , 
: Signif. level Signif. level 
Dependent Independent Simple Beta of b of equation R 
Variable Variable r P=< P=< 
LA CROSSE 
Rep. Gov., 1900 Repub. Ethnic Groups .881 .869 „0001 .0001 Wri 
' Upper-+ Middle Class 364 .031 n.s 
Democ. Ethnic Groups — .878 ~ ,882 0001 0001 .770 
Working Class — ,202 .017 n.s. 
Rep. Gov., 1908 Repub. Ethnic Groups 846 T51 „0001 0001 .769 
Upper-+ Middle Class 536 248 .05 
Democ. Ethnic Groups —.834  —.789 .0001 .0001 727 
Working Class — .378 — , 182 n.s 
MILWAUKEE 
Rep. Gov., 1900 Repub. Ethnic Groups .632 .602 .01 .05 .403 
Upper -+ Middle Class 319 .071 D.s 
Democ. Ethnic Groups  —.618 ~— 584 .025 .025 .384 
Working Class — 417 — „056 n.s 
Rep. Gov., 1908 Repub. Ethnic Groups 14 510 001 .0001 715 
Upper -+Middle Ciass 706 497 001 
Working Class — ,852 — 651 .0001 .0001 _.790 
Democ. Ethnic Groups =~ .727 — 324 .O1 


n.s. =not significant at the .05 level. 


Table 2 summarizes the results of the sta- 
tistical analysis for both Milwaukee and La 
Crosse in 1900 and 1908.25 The simple r is 
the correlation coefficient between the vote and 
each independent variable; the beta value can 
be interpreted as a measure of the relative 


Gulde to Statistics: Quantitative Analysis and Historical 
Research (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1971), chap. 3. 

a Milwaukee and La Crosse are the only two of the 
six cities with enough wards to make statistical analy- 
sis reliable. -The normal N in all tables involving 
correlation coefficients is 23 for Milwaukee (19 in 
1900) and 21 for La Crosse (20 in 1900). In all cal- 


culations, one or a few cases in some variables were: 


removed after scattergram analysis revealed that they 
might be exerting undue influence upon the correla- 
tions. The most serious of these was the removal of 
three wards from the middle-class and upper- plus 
middle-class variables in Milwaukee—those wards with 
the highest percentages; thus all calculations involving 
those variables have an N of 20 rather than 23. This 
was done to increase the reliability of the analysis, 
despite the fact that removal of the three wards re- 
duced the correlations (e. g., the correlation between 
GOP vote, 1908, and upper plus middle class is .842 
with an N of 23 compared to .706 with'an N. of 20). 
For an explanation of the effect of extreme cases and 
the rationale for their removal, see Blalock, Social 
Statistics, pp. 290-292. 


strength of each independent variable upon the 
vote;*# the significance level of b states the 
statistical significance of each independent vari- 
able; the significance level of the equation 
states the statistical significance of the entire 
regression equation;?® and the R? gives the per- 
centage of variance in the vote that can be ex- 
plained by the combined effect of class and 
ethnicity. 

The data presented in Table 2 demonstrate 
that ethnocultural factors were relatively more 
important than class factors as determinants of 
voting behavior in 1900 and, to a lesser extent, 


4 The beta is the standardized regression coefficient. 
The author feels that in the case at hand it is superior 
to other measures as an indicator of the relative 
strength of each independent variable. See Blalock, 
Social Statistics, pp. 344—346; and Dollar and Jensen, 
Historians Guide to Statistics, pp. 88-89. Other re- 
sults, such as the b’s, standard error of b, and partial 
r's, were eliminated for the sake of clarity and sim- 
plicity in the tables. . 

Significance levels state the probability that results 
obtained could be the product of random variation. A 
P level of .05 means that there is a five per cent 
chance that the result could be accidental, provided 
there was no true relationship; a level of .001 reduces 
that chance to one in a thousand. 
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in 1908. The superiority of ethnicity in deter- 
mining voter choice in 1900 is especially clear. 
An examination of the beta coefficients for 
both cities reveals that ethnicity was far more 
important than the upper plus middle class 
variable in influencing Republican vote; further- 
more, only the ethnic variables are statistically 
significant. In La Crosse, ethnicity also re- 
mained more important than class in 1908. It 
is important to note, however, that the relation- 
ship between upper plus middle class and Re- 
publican vote had also become statistically 
significant, although at a lower level. 


The data for Milwaukee present a different - 


picture. In 1908, class factors had become vir- 
tually equal to ethnic considerations in in- 
fluencing Republican voters. Actually, class fac- 
tors seemed to be even more important than 
ethnic forces in influencing working-class voters 
to oppose the GOP. 

The above statistical analysis plus a ward- 
by-ward analysis of all six cities indicates that, 
in general, class factors played.an important 
role in voting behavior during the Progressive 
Era. Their importance varied from city to city 
and among different ethnic groups. Although 
class factors and ethnocultural forces generally 
acted in concert, they occasionally operated at 
variance with each other, as in the case of 
middle-class German support for the Social- 
Democrats. Statistical analysis of voting pat- 
terns in Milwaukee and La Crosse, however, 
indicate that class considerations were general- 
ly, but not always, secondary to ethnic and 
religious forces: Specifically, middle- and upper- 
class voters, who tended to be largely of native 
and English stock, tended to vote strongly Re- 
publican in “normal” general elections. But 
few elections in Wisconsin during the Pro- 
gressive Era could be classified as “normal.” 
The factional and ideological issues that be- 
came so important in the progressive-stalwart 
conflict within the Republican party upset the 
usual voting patterns of middle- and upper- 
class voters, and to a lesser extent, the working 
classes as well. 


Anti-progressive voting in 1904. 

‘The election of 1904 was the most crucial 
and most dramatic episode of the Progressive 
Era in Wisconsin. The bitter political conflict 
generated by La Follette’s tenure as governor 
exploded into full-scale internecine warfare 
among Wisconsin Republicans. As La Follette’s 
second term neared its end, both the stalwart 
and La Follette factions looked to 1904 as the 
showdown for control of the party. Failing to 
block La Follette’s renomination after a year- 
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long campaign, the stalwarts bolted the La 
Follette-controlled convention, held their own 
convention and nominated a rival National 
Republican ticket. After the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court ruled that the La Follette slate 
was entitled to the official Republican label 
on the ballot, the stalwarts abandoned their 
own ticket and supported the conservative 
Democratic nominee, a tactic they had used un- 
successfully in 1902.26 

La Follette’s re-election in 1904 and the 
success of the rest of the progressive-dominated 
state Republican ticket, coupled with the elim- 
ination of many prominent stalwarts in the 
legislature, guaranteed the completion of La 
Follette’s legislative program and dealt a crush- 
ing blow to the stalwarts, who were unable to 
mount a counterattack of any strength until 
1910. The election returns, however, revealed 
that La Follette’s triumph was a qualified one. 
While Theodore Roosevelt swept the state by 
landslide margins, polling 63.2 per cent of the 
vote, La Follette ran more than 53,000 votes 
behind the President, winning by a slight ma- 
jority of 50.5 per cent; La Follette also ran 
some 20,000 votes behind the rest of the Re- 
publican state ticket, which garnered a median 
of 55.6 per cent of the statewide vote. 

Nationally, the Republican party was not 
afflicted in 1904 with the bitter progressive- 
stalwart schism that eventually ruptured it in 
1912, Since there was no identifiable progres- 
sive faction in the party in 1904, Theodore 
Roosevelt, the chief architect of the 1912 rup- 
ture, was a unifying force in 1904. Perhaps 
then at the height of his popularity, he re- 
ceived the full and enthusiastic support of all 
Wisconsin Republicans regardless of factional 
allegiances. But since McKinley and La Follette 
had run so close together in 1900, the great 
discrepancy between Roosevelt’s and La Fol- 
lette’s vote demonstrates that thousands of 
stalwart Republicans who eagerly voted for 
Roosevelt refused to support La Follette and 
the other GOP nominees for state offices. 

Although large stalwart defections from La 
Follette took place in all parts of the state, 
they were slightly greater in urban areas. 
Neither La Follette nor Roosevelt did so well 
in the six analysis cities as they did in the state 
as a whole. Roosevelt swept all six, but in 
none did his percentage exceed his state aver- 


‘age. La Follette lost La Crosse and Oshkosh to 


his Democratic opponent, ex-governor George 


*For the politics of the La Follette administrations, 
see Margulies, Progressive Movement in Wisconsin, 
chap. 2, and Albert O. Barton, La Follette’s Winning 
of Wisconsin (Madison, 1922). 
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Table 3. Republican Percentage of Total Vote, 1904, by Wards 
with Particular Ethnic and Occupational Characteristics 
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Repub 
Pres. 

Milwaukee, city 43.9 
Middle Class 50.0 
Upper + Middle Class 51.0 
Working Class 39.9 
German 44.2 
Repub. Ethnic Groups 54.1 
Democ. Ethnic Groups 40.5 

La Crosse, city 59.0 
Upper + Middle Class 66.1 
Working Class 56.5 
German 46.4 
Anglo-American 69.0 
Repub. Ethnic Groups 70.2 
Democ. Ethnic Groups 48.0 

Madison, city 60.5 
Upper + Middle Class 69.3 
Working Class 52.1 
Repub. Ethnic Groups 69.1 
Democ. Ethnic Groups 50.4 


W. Peck, and only in Madison was he able to 
poll a majority, winning 50.4 per cent. 

Even the most cursory comparison of the 
‘election returns with the ward occupational 
data reveals a pronounced lack of support for 
La: Follette among middle- and upper-class 
voters in the six cities. In each, La Follette in- 
variably ran most poorly, relative to the rest 
of the Republican ticket, in the middle- and 
upper middle-class wards. 

Just how far La Follette and the progressive 
candidates on the GOP state ticket ran behind 
Roosevelt is demonstrated in Table 3, which 
compares the vote in ethnically and occupa- 
tionally homogeneous wards in Milwaukee, La 
Crosse, and Madison for Roosevelt, La Follette, 
and the Republican candidate for secretary of 
state, plus the difference between the vote for 
Roosevelt and La Follette (hereafter referred 
to as the “stalwart” variable).27 In each of the 
six cities, La Follette ran the farthest behind 
Roosevelt—and the rest of the state ticket—in 
middle- and upper-class wards and in wards 
populated by Anglo-Americans and normally 
Republican ethnic groups. ‘ 


Specific examples from the six cities even’ 


more dramatically underscore the defections 


**Kenosha, Sheboygan, and Oshkosh are omitted 
from Table 3 only because of space limitations. The 
yoting patterns were similar to those of La Crosse and 
Milwaukee. 


Repub. Repub. pie 
Sec. St. 

Gov. R. Gov 

36.5 37.3 7.4 
36.3 39.4 13.6 
36.6 40.2 14.4 
35.2 35.0 s 4.7 
38.8 38.7 “54 
35.3 41.0 18.8 
36.8 35.8 ce 

43.8 46.7 25.2 
41.5 ` 46.6 24.6 
45.3 47.1 11.1 
37.8 38.9 8.7 
47.6 52,9 21.4 
49.5 53.3 20.8 

| 38.8 40.2 9.3 

50.4 50.3 10.1 
54.9 55.6 14.4 
46.5 45.8 5.5 
54.6 54.9 14.5 
45.7 45.1 4.7 


from La Follette. In Oshkosh, Roosevelt won 
12 of 13 wards while La Follette won only 
three; La Follette ran more than 20 per cent 
behind the President in seven wards. In Ward 
7, which had 51.8 per cent of its employed 
residents in upper- or middle-class occupations 
and was the only ward with a majority of old 
stock American families, Roosevelt amassed 
71.5 per cent of the vote while La Follette lost 
heavily, receiving only 37.7 per cent; the rest 
of the Republican state ticket scored a mean 
percentage of 51.3. The seven Oshkosh wards 
where La Follette ran at least 20 per cent be- 
hind Roosevelt included the six most prosper- 
ous wards and the five wards with the largest 
percentage of old stock American voters and 
members of “Republican” ethnic groups. Con- 
versely, the five wards where La Follette ran 
the least behind other Republicans included 
four of the five most working-class wards, four 
of the five most German wards, and five of the 
six with the highest percentage of “Demo- 
cratic” ethnic groups. 

The same pattern persisted in other cities. 
In Sheboygan, the three wards where La Fol- 
lette trailed the state ticket by at least five per 
cent ranked one, two, and three in middle- plus 
upper-class residents; La Follette ran ahead of 
the state ticket in the other five wards. In Mil- 
waukee, where a strong Social-Democratic vote 
produced a three-party race, La Follette ran 
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more than 20 per cent behind Roosevelt and 
six per cent behind the state ticket in the two 
most middle-class wards. The five Milwaukee 
wards which Roosevelt won but La Follette lost 
were the five most Anglo-American wards and 
included the four wards with the highest per- 
centages of Republican-leaning ethnic groups; 
they were also among the top seven upper- plus 
middle-class wards. 

The lack of middle-class support for La 
Follette and the progressives was not peculiar 
to the six analysis cities but was repeated in 
city after city around the state, regardless of 
size, economic or ethnic composition, or loca- 
tion. In ethnically heterogeneous Green Bay, 
La Follette ran more than 24 per cent behind 
Roosevelt in two wards: One was the city’s 
elite ward, with 52.7 per cent of its employed 
residents engaged in middle- or upper-class 
occupations, and the other ranked second in 
that category. In Eau Claire in northwestern 
Wisconsin, Roosevelt ran 40 per cent ahead 
of La Follette in the third ward, which had 
the largest percentage of upper- plus middle- 
class residents; in contrast, the ward with the 
least stalwart defection had the largest per- 
centage of workers and a relatively large Ger- 
man population. In Racine, the Governor ran 
far behind the President in the city’s seeond 
ward, whose homes along the shore of Lake 
Michigan housed a larger share of the city’s 
upper and middle classes than did any other. 

The rejection of La Follette and progres- 
sivism by the middle and upper classes is even 
more graphically illustrated by statistical anal- 
ysis. Table 4 presents simple correlation co- 
efficients between ethnic and occupational data 
from Milwaukee and La Crosse and the vote 
for Republican, Democratic, and Social-Demo- 
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cratic candidates plus the “stalwart” variable. 
The significance of the stalwart defections can 
be seen by comparing columns 1 and 2. The 
correlations between the social variables and 
Roosevelt’s vote are very similar to the normal 
relationships described for 1900 and 1908. 
The correlations involving the vote for La 
Follette, however, are strikingly different: the 
normally solid relationships between Republi- 
can vote and both upper plus middle class and 
Anglo-American are virtually nonexistent. In 
La Crosse, for example, percentage upper plus 
middle class correlates .450 with Roosevelt’s 
vote, but the correlation between it and La 
Follette is negative (—.173); furthermore, up- 
per plus middle class correlates positively with 
the vote for La Follette’s Democratic op- 
ponent.2® Submitting the, data to regression 
analysis further corroborates the above con- 
clusions. In each city, the relationships be- 
tween ethnic variables and Roosevelt’s vote 
were all statistically significant. But none of the 
relationships between La Follette and either 
upper plus middle class or the Ang'o-American 
variable was significant at even the .1 level.?® 

Correlations involving the stalwart variable 
in column 3 are even more important. The 
extremely high correlations between upper plus 
middle class and the stalwart variable clearly 


z Correlation coefficients between the same ethnic 
and occupational variables and the rest of the Repub- 
lican ticket—represented by the vote for secretary of 
state—fell roughly midway between those with Roose- 
velt and La Follette. For example, the correlation be- 
tween upper plus middle class and vote for secretary 
of state was .346. These results indicate that some 
stalwarts cut the progressive state ticket as well as 
La Follette, but that many other stalwarts voted the 
entire GOP ticket except for governor. 

™ These results are not included in the tables. 


Table 4. Correlation Coefficients, 1904 Election 


Repub. Repub. R. Pres Democ. Democ. Soc. Dem. 
Pres., Gov., minus Pres., Gov. Gov., 
1904 1904 R. Gov 1904 1904 1904 
MILWAUKEE 
Upper-+ Middle Class 577 119 .674 516 . 548 — 662 
Middle Class . 380 061 556 477 . 505 — 583 
Anglo-American 681 — .018 .768 389 .651 — .778 
Democ. Ethnic Groups — ,669 — .036 — ,689 ~ 351 — 605 .752 
Working Class — .782 — .046 — ,74§ ~— ,492 — 653 .769 
La CROSSE 
Upper-+ Middle Class .450 — .173 .792 ~— .405 151 
Repub, Ethnic Groups 835 . 529 557 — .839 — ,524 
Anglo-American .610 .123 690 — .575 — .089 
Democ. Ethnic Groups — , 808 — 502 — ,549 .809 .493 
Working Class — .316 . 187 — .626 . 268 — .178 
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indicate the force of the upper- and middle- 
class rejection of La Follette and progressivism 
in 1904, 

Table 4 also demonstrates the extraordinary 
support that La Follette received, relative to 
other Republican candidates, from Germans 
and: other normally Democratic voters and 
from the working classes. In La Crosse, per- 
centage working class correlates positively with 
La Follette but negatively with Roosevelt and 
also correlates strongly negatively with the 
stalwart variable. The Democratic ethnic group 
variable correlates solidly negatively with the 
stalwart variable in both cities. Clearly, La 
. Follette was able to offset some of the heavy 
losses he suffered among normally Republican 
voters by picking up support from people who 
voted Democratic and Social-Democratic for 
other offices. 

The differences in the results for Milwaukee 
and La Crosse can largely be accounted for by 
the different political and ethnic makeup of 
the two cities. The strong showing the Social- 
Democratic party made in Milwaukee in 1904 
by winning 28 per cent of the total vote for 
president and 25 per cent for governor had a 
significant impact upon the normal relation- 
ships between the major party vote and the 
socioeconomic variables.2° As a consequence, 
the vote for the Social-Democratic guberna- 


* The strong reaction along both ethnic and class 
lines to the Social-Democratic party produces the rare 
phenomenon of both Republican and Democratic votes 
correlating positively (or negatively) with the same 
social variable. The difference in the Social-Democratic 
percentages for the two offices represents a defection of 
about 800 normally Socialist votes that went to 
La Follette, 
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torial candidate in Milwaukee was included in 
the table.*! 

The different ethnic distributions of the cities 
were also important. La Crosse had a 
large Scandinavian population. Consequent- 
ly, in La Crosse the “Republican” ethnic 
group variable was a more inclusive measure 
than it was in Milwaukee. It had two major 
components, Anglo-Americans (mean percent- 
age = 28.3) and Scandinavians (mean = 
15.4). Normally, both groups voted strongly 
Republican. In 1904, however, these two 
groups reacted differently to La Follette. Scan- 
dinavians gave him strong support while the 
more prosperous Anglo-Americans did not.?? 
The difference is more noticeable in the different 
correlations obtained when percentage Anglo- 
American is used as the ethnic variable than 
when the more inclusive Republican ethnic 
group variable is used. 

Table 5 summarizes the results of regression 
analysis using the stalwart variable. The results 
clearly indicate that in general, class factors 
were more important than ethnicity in .pro- 
ducing the stalwart defections from La Follette. 
This was especially true in La Crosse. Although 


“The vote for governor is the only Social-Demo- 
cratic variable presented because there was no dis- 
cernible difference in the correlation coefficients in- 
volving the Social-Democratic vote for president, gov- 
ernor, or secretary of state. The Social-Democratic vote 
was not included in Table 4 because it was of little 
consequence in La Crosse; in 1904, Social-Democratic 
candidates for president and governor received more 
than three per cent of the vote in only one ward. 

“= The La Follette faction of the party had assidu- 
ously courted Scandinavian voters since 1894, For the 
voting patterns of Wisconsin Scandinavians, see Wy- 
mau, “Voting Behavior,” chap. 12. 


Table 5. Summary of Regression Analysis, Ethnic and Occupational Data with Stalwart Variable, Election of 1904 


Signif. level  Signif. level 


Dependent Independent Simple . 
Variable Variable r Beta ae of Sige R 
La CROSSE 
% Stalwart Upper + Middle Class .792 596 - .0001 .0001 .740 
(Rep. Pres. Anglo-American .690 388 .005 
minus 
Rep. Gov.) Working Class — .626 — 521 „001 „001 556 
Democ, Ethnic Groups — ,549 — 419 .005 
MILWAUKEE 
% Stalwart Anglo-American 768 .574 ‘0005 .0001 . 702 
Upper-+ Middle Class .674 388 .01 
Working Class —.743 ~ 513 -01 .0005 .637 
Democ. Ethnic Groups —.689 — .372 05 
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both upper plus middle class and Anglo- 
American are statistically significant variables 
in terms of their influence on -the stalwart 
variable, the beta coefficient indicates that class 
was considerably more influential. In Milwau- 
kee, however, ethnicity rather than class was 
apparently more influential in producing stal- 
wart defections.*2 In both cities, however, class 
factors were clearly more important than eth- 
nicity in producing the negative relationship 
between the stalwart defections and workers 
and members:of the “Democratic” ethnic 
groups. 

The lack of support among the middle and 
upper classes for progressivism is abundantly 
clear in 1904, the most important and symbolic 
single election in the Progressive Era in Wis- 
consin. Nevertheless, rejection of the conten- 
tion that progressivism was a middle-class 
movement cannot rest upon a single election. 
Detailed investigation of other general and pri- 
mary elections continues to underscore the lack 
of middle-class support for progressive candi- 
dates. 


Middle-class defections in other general 
elections 


The second major factional defection from a 
Republican gubernatorial candidate took place 
in 1912, when stalwarts refused to support 
McGovern’s re-election bid. Stalwart opposi- 
tion coalesced around the twin issues of the 
income tax and the expense of the additional 
commissions created in 1911. Once again, 
middle- and upper-class voters were prominent 
in the unusual support they gave to a conserva- 
tive Democratic nominee (in this case John C. 
Karel) rather than to the duly nominated Re- 
publican candidate. 

Analysis of defections from McGovern in 
1912 is complicated by the three-way presi- 
dential race and by the absence of a statewide 
Bull Moose ticket. The split in the normal GOP 
vote between Taft and Roosevelt permitted 
Wilson to carry the state, but McGovern won 
re-election despite the loss of several thousand 
stalwart votes to Karel. 

In Kenosha, Karel ran at least ten per cent 
ahead of the progressive Wilson in six wards, 
surpassing Wilson’s vote in the middle- and 
upper middle-class second ward by as much as 
16.8 per cent. In Sheboygan, the three wards 
with the greatest discrepancies between the 

=A possible explanation of why ethnicity was more 
influential in Milwaukee is that while Anglo-American 


middle-class voters rejected La Follette, middle-class 
Germans supported him. 
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presidential and gubernatorial vote for both 
parties’ were those wards ranking one, two, 
and three in percentage of upper- and middle- 
class occupations. Karel won all three of these 


‘normally Republican wards, which voted Re- 


publican in all other gubernatorial elections 
during the era except 1904, when two of them 
—the two most prosperous——had also deserted 
La Follette. In Oshkosh, the only ward where 
Karel ran far ahead and McGovern far be- 
hind was the seventh, the highest in percentage 
of middle- and upper middle-class residents. 
Once again, this pattern was repeated around 
the state. In Racine, for example, Karel won 
by a substantial margin in the normally Re- 
publican second ward, which had also knifed 
La Follette in 1904. 


Progressive candidates and upper- and middle- 
class voters in primary, elections 

The progressives fared poorly among upper- 
and middle-class voters in primary elections 
as well as in general election contests. A major 
problem in analyzing Wisconsin primary elec- 
tions during the Progressive Era, however, is 
that there were no clear-cut progressive versus 
stalwart battles. All contested Republican gu- 
bernatorial primaries between 1906 and 1914 
either had more than two candidates or else 
were not fought along progressive-stalwart 
lines. The closest approximation to straight 
fights were La Follette’s bid for renomination 
in the 1910 senatorial preference primary and 
the La Follette-Taft contest in the 1912 GOP 
presidential primary. La Follette’s overwhelm- 
ing victories in these two elections, however, 
largely because of his towering presence in the 
state and his national reputation, make mean- 
ingful analysis difficult, since votes for La Fol- 
lette cannot be automatically equated with 
“progressive” votes. 

Nevertheless, careful analysis of selected pri- 
mary elections in the six cities reveals an un- 
mistakable pattern of the middle- and upper- 
class rejection of progressive candidates rough- 
ly parallel to: the defections of 1904 and 
1912. Four elections were selected for analy- 
sis: the two aforementioned contests involving 
La Follette plus the Republican gubernatorial 
primaries of 1910 and 1914. In 1910 there 
were three major candidates in the five-way 


In order to obtain relatively reliable indicators of 
stalwart bolting, the vote for Roosevelt and Taft was 
added together to get an approximation of the true 
Republican vote in 1912, and McGovern’s vote was 
then subtracted from it; a similar comparison was 
made by subtracting Wilson’s vote from Karel’s. 
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race: McGovern, the unofficielly endorsed 
candidate of the La Follette progressives; Ed- 
ward T. Fairchild, a stalwart state senator; and 
auto manufacturer William M. Lewis, who 
adopted a progressive label but whose major 
' appeal was his support of county option pro- 
- hibition. In 1914, the failure of the progres- 
sives to agree on a gubernatorial nominee led 
to a six-way race. The progressives largely 
divided between Andrew H. Dahl and William 
H. Hatton, who also appealed to some mod- 
erates. The stalwart choice was Emanuel L. 
Philipp, whose victory in the primary with only 
35 per cent of the vote and subsequent elec- 
tion brought an end to progressive dominance 
in Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin political situation had 
changed drastically between 1904 and 1910. 
The contest of 1904 had been characterized by 
a politics of factionalism. Although La Fol- 
dette always framed his campaigns in terms of 
combating “the interests,” the stalwarts were 
not so much opposed to reform in 1904 as they 
were opposed to La Follette himself. By 1910, 
however, the basis of division between stalwart 
and progressive was no longer factional but 
ideological, based not on opposition to one 
man but on left-right divisions over concrete 
issues such as the personal income tax and 
pro-labor legislation. Even the names of the 
contesting factions changed. In 1904, the word 
“progressive” was, not in use, even by La Fol- 
lette supporters; it was the “stalwarts” versus 
the “half-breeds.” By 1910, the contest was be- 
tween “progressives” and “standpatters,” terms 
with definite ideological connotations. As the 
politics of factionalism was replaced by a 
politics of ideology, class factors took on more 
and more importance in voting behavior, in 
many cases equaling or surpassing cultural di- 
visions. This was particularly true in primary 
‘elections, where party identification—the fore- 
most determinant of voter choice, usually the 
product of cultural identities—was meang 
less. $5 

La Follette swept the state with huge ma- 
jorities in both the 1910 and 1912 primaries, 
winning 78 and 73 per cent, respectively. La 
Follette won easily in every ward in the six 
cities in 1910, failing to get at least 60 per 
cent in only three wards. His victory was not 
so spectacular in 1912, when he lost five 
wards in three cities, but he still posted a vic- 
tory margin of at least 63 per cent in each city. 

Despite La Follette’s great success in all 


= This theme is developed more eae in Wyman, 
‘Voting Behavior,” chap. 7. 
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categories of wards in 1910 and 1912, there 
were nevertheless clearly distinguishable pat- 
terns of greater or lesser support. As in 1904, 
La Follette’s opponents invariably ran strong- 
est in middle- and upper-class areas. In Madi- 
son, Taft ran best in the three wards with the 
highest percentage of upper- and middle-class 
residents, and S$. A. Cook—La Folle‘te’s op- 
ponent in 1910—-posted his highest total in the 
most prosperous ward. In Oshkosh, La Fol- 
lette’s smallest percentage in both 1910 and 
1912 came in Ward 7, the top upper- plus 
middle-class ward. In contrast, he received at 
least 90 per cent in three- wards in 1910 (two 
of which also gave him 90 per cent or better 
in 1912); these wards ranked one, two, and four 
in percentage of normally Democratic-leaning 
ethnic groups (each had a majority of Germans 
and one also had large numbers of Poles and 
Russians), and one, two, and five in percentage 
of unskilled workers. In Kenosha, both Taft and 
Cook ran best in the most prosperous ward. 
Purely local factors entered into the multi- 
candidate primaries (such as extraordinary 
support for a candidate who resided nearby) 
and make meaningful analysis of those elec- 
tions in Kenosha and Oshkosh virtually im- 
possible.2* In Madison and Sheboygan, how- 
ever, middle-class voters continued to reject 
progressives. In Sheboygan, the progressive 
McGovern ran poorest in 1910, and the stal- 
wart Philipp ran best in 1914 in Ward 1, 
which ranked highest in percentage of middle 
and upper middle classes. In Madison, Fair- 
child won two of the three most middle-class 
wards in 1910, and in 1914, the only ward 
Philipp captured was the most prosperous one. 
The cities of Milwaukee and La Crosse, 
where statistical analysis can be applied to the 
data, provide the best examples of the middle- 
class rejection of progressive candidates in Re- 
publican primaries. Because of wholesale ward 
boundary changes, the analysis of Milwaukee 
is limited to 1910. In the senatorial primary, 
La Follette won more than 62 per cent in 
every ward, failing to get 75 per cent in only 
five wards. Although middle- and upper-class 
voters gave La Follette a solid majority of 
their votes, La Follette won greater support 
from other voters. As seen in Table 6, La 
Follette received a mean percentage of 72.2 


"In Kenosha, for example, in 1910 Lewis, from 
nearby Racine, won three of the city’s eight wards, 
severely undercutting McGovern in that city. In Osh- 
kosh, the presence of local candidates in both 1910 and 
1914 complicates any analysis, but nothing occurred to 
contradict the general pattern of weak middle-class 
support for progressive candidates. ` 
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Table 6. Percentage of Total Vote for Candidates in Primary Elections, 1910-1914, 
by Wards with Particular Ethnic and Occupational Characteristics 


1974 . 
Upper + 
Middle pias 
Class erican 
Milwaukee 
La Follette, 1910 72.2 69.3 
McGovern, 1910 42.2 39.9 
Fairchild, 1910 45.3 45.4 
Lewis, 1910 11.1 13.4 
La Crosse 
La Follette, 1910 68.7 74.8 
La Follette, 1912 59.3 73.1 
McGovern, 1910 53.3 54.1 
Fairchild, 1910 31.6 24.5 
Dahl, 1914 30.0 44.7 
Philipp, 1914 54.8 39.3 


in the city’s eight most prosperous wards, com- 
pared to at least 85 per cent in both working- 
class and German wards. 

In the 1910 gubernatorial race, McGovern 
amassed a city-wide percentage of 46.4 in cap- 
turing 16 wards to Fairchild’s seven. The 
antipathy of Milwaukee’s upper and middle 
classes to the city’s former crusading district 
attorney was striking. Fairchild won six of the 


eight most upper- plus middle-class wards and 


four of the five most Anglo-American wards. 
In sharp contrast, McGovern won 14 of the 
15 most working-class wards, including all of 
the top ten. McGovern also ran well in Ger- 
man areas, polling a majority of votes cast in 


Working German Democratic 
Class Stock Ethnic Grps. 
85.5 85.3 85.6 
50.2 52.4 53.1 
39.1 37.9 37.7 

8.4 7.9 7.0 
80.2 83.4 83.2 
82.0 81.1 80.8 
53.9 54.2 39.9 
28.3 30.6 29.4 
43.6 35.7 34.8 
42.9 51.9 51.5 


the six most German wards, and winning ten 
of the twelve wards with a majority of German 
families. 

Correlation and regression analysis of the 
Milwaukee data, summarized in Table 7, cor- 
roborates and illuminates the patterns de- 
scribed above. A solid negative relationship 
appears between the two progressive candidates 
—La Follette and McGovern—and percentage 
upper plus middle class. At the: same time, 
Fairchild’s stalwart candidacy registers a strong 
positive relationship with the same variable. 
An interesting anomaly appears in the results 
of the regression analysis, however. An exam- 
ination of the betas and the partial rs suggests 


Table 7. Summary of Regression Analysis, Ethnic and Occupational Data with 
. Candidates in Republican Primary Election in Milwaukee, 1910 


Dependent Independent Simple 
Variable Variable r 
La Follette Anglo-American — .756 
Upper+ Middle Class — 644 
Working Class 791 
Democ. Ethnic Groups 682 
McGovern Anglo-American — .833 
Upper -+ Middle Class — .570 
Democ. Ethnic Groups .809 
Working Class . 708 
Fairchild Upper + Middle Class 738 
Anglo-American . 599 


n.s. =not significant at the .05 level. 


‘Signif. level Signif. level 


Beta of b of equation R 
Pe< P=< 
— .579 .0005 .0001 .667 
— ,355 .025 
. 599 . 0005 .0001 .686 
.311 .05 
— .730 .0001 .0001 .726 
— .206 n.s. 
.601 .0001 .0001 . 724 
.336 .025 
. 584 .005 .001 .616 
. 308 n.s. 
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Table 8. Summary of Regression Analysis, Ethnic and Occupational Data with 
. Candidates in Republican Primary Elections in La Crosse, 1910-1914 
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Dependent Independent Simple 
Variable Variable r 

La Follette, 1910 Upper+Middle Class — ,749 
Anglo-American — ,556 
Working Class . 550 
Democ. Ethnic Groups 436 
La Follette, 1912 Upper+Middle Cless — —.915 
Anglo-American — .482 
Working Class ry 
Democ: Ethnic Graups 349 
Fairchild, 1910 Upper+Middle Class 401 
Repub. Ethnic Groups = .326 
Dahl, 1914 Upper + Middle Class — ,554 
Anglo-American 079 
Working Class 553 
Democ. Ethnic Graups =~ .359 
Philipp, 1914 Repub. Ethnic Groups — ,442 
Upper+ Middle Class 401 
Democ. Ethnic Groups .416 
355 


Working Class — 
n.s. =not significant at the .05 level. 


that ethnicity was more influential in produc- 
ing the opposition to La Follette and Mc- 
Govern but that class factors were more im- 
portant in determining stalwart support for 
Fairchild. A probable explanation is that mid- 
dle-class Germans may have been attracted 
to McGovern and La Follette, and thus the 
core of stalwart strength may have resided 
among Anglo-American members of the upper 
and middle classes. The table also shows once 
again. the support given to the progressives by 
workers and normally Democratic ethnic 
groups, On both class and ethnic grounds. 
The more complete data for La Crosse, 


presented in Tables 6 and 8, amplify the find- . 


ings of middle- and upper-class rejection of 
the progressives, but with one distinct differ- 
ence from Milwaukee: Class: factors seem to 
have been much more important than cultural 
forces in determining voting behavior in pri- 
mary elections. In both 1910 and 1912, La 
Follette ran the poorest in the same four wards, 
three of which he lost to Taft in 1912; they 
ranked two through five in percentage of 
_ upper- plus middle-class residents. In 1910, La 


Signif. level  Signif. level 


Beta of b of equation R 
P=< P=< 
— .629 . 0065 .0005 .603 
— .237 n.5. 
.471 Ol .01 . 398 
.319 n.s 
— .903 0001 . 0001 838 
— .024 n.s. 
.677 .0001 .001 fee WA 
181] n.s. 
617 005 „OÌ 431 
— .563 .005 
— .800 .0005 .005 .481 
484 .025 
6 
684 0001 0005 568 
— ,529 .001 
— .699 .0001 „001 .578 
. 669 .0001 ig 
537 .005 .01 .396 
— .488 O01 > 


Follette posted his highest percentages in nor- 
mally Democratic wards, but in 1912 the pat- 
tern was not so uniform: although the Senator 
received his highest percentages in two normal- 
ly Democratic wards, two solidly Republican 
wards were also among those giving him at 
least 80 per cent. In 1912, La Follette polled 
a mean percentage of only 59.3 in La Crosse’s 
seven upper- plus middle-class wards com- 
pared to 73.1 per cent in the four Anglo- 
American wards, 82.0 per .cent in the 11 
working-class wards, ‘and 81.1 per cent in the 
seven German wards, 

That the opposition to La Follette in La 
Crosse followed class lines, especially in 1912, 
is clear from Table 8. In each election, the 
class variables were much. more influential 
than the ethnic variables. In 1912, both the 
simple r and the beta coefficient between La 
Follette’s vote and upper plus middle class was 
in excess of —.9] 

In the Republican gubernatorial primaries 
of 1910 and 1914, both ethnicity and class 
were important factors. Except for McGov- 
ern’s candidacy, which produced no statistically 


wnat) 
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significant relationships,®’ all other stalwart 
and progressive candidacies produced statis- 
tically significant relationships with ethnic and 
class variables. Class factors seemed particu- 
larly important in determining support for 
Fairchild in 1910: his top four wards ranked 
two through five in per cent upper plus middle 
class, and the beta.coefficient between the two 
variables was .617. 

Both ethnicity and class seemed extremely 
strong in 1914. In La Crosse, the six-way race 
was strictly between Philipp, who won 11 
wards, and Dahl, who won the remaining ten. 
Each had a strong ethnic appeal: Dahl ran 
strongest among his fellow Scandinavians, and 
Philipp did very well among German voters. 
Despite these special ethnic attractions, the 
pattern of upper- and middle-class rejection of 
progressivism persisted. Philipp ran the strong- 
est in the three banner stalwart wards that had 
voted: for Taft in 1912, and the top five upper- 
plus middle-class wards were among those 
where Philipp won a majority. As in the other 
elections, percentage upper plus middle class 
showed a high positive correlation with the 
stalwart candidate and a strong negative cor- 
relation with the progressive. 


Conclasions 


The preceding analysis clearly demonstrates 
that progressivism in Wisconsin was far from 
being a middle-class or upper middle-class 
movement. Middle- and upper-class voters 
consistently refused to provide strong electoral 
support for progressive candidates in either 
general or primary elections. Instead, these 
prosperous citizens constituted the major 
source of support for anti-progressive candi- 
dates. In urban areas, stalwart Republicans 
invariably ran best in middle- and upper-class 
wards, and progressive nominees such as La 
Follette or McGovern often ran farthest be- 
hind the rest of the Republican ticket in the 
same areas. 

In rejecting progressive reform at the polls, 
middle- and upper-class voters were motivated 
by both ethnocultural and class factors. In 
general, ethnocultural factors remained as the 
primary determinants of voter choice in gen- 
eral elections during the Progressive Era, al- 
though class factors became increasingly im- 
portant during the period. In primary elections, 
however, the results for the two cities examined 
in preatest detail varied: In Milwaukee, ethno- 

* McGovern won easily in La Crosse, capturing 20 
of 21 wards. There were no distinguishable ethnic or 


class patterns in his vote, and analysis of it is omitted 
from Table 8. 
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cultural forces seemed to predominate, while 
in La Crosse, class considerations seemed 
to outweigh cultural factors. Regardless of 
whether prosperous voters in these Wisconsin 
cities were motivated primarily by class or 
cultural factors or by the interaction of both, 
the result was the same; the middle and upper 
classes did not support progressivism. 

Since the data used in this study deal only 
with Wisconsin, I cannot claim with authority 
that these findings can be extended to other 
states. The work of Rogin and Shover, how- 
ever, suggests a roughly similar basis of sup- 
port for progressivism in California, at least 
after 1912. Furthermore, there is mo reason 
to think that the pattern which occurred in 
Wisconsin did not happen elsewhere. The same 
type of factionalism rent the Republican party 
in Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, and in other parts of 
the nation, including California and New York. 
Similar voting analyses for other states will 
probably produce comparable results. 

The findings of this study raise two impor- 
tant questions: Just who did support the pro- 
gressives? If progressivism was not a middle- 
class movement, what kind of movement was 
it? 

A comprehensive analysis of the electoral 
support for progressivism in Wisconsin lies be- 
yond the scope of this paper, and the data 
contained herein—dealing only with urban vot- 
ers—can only offer partial answers to the ques- 
tions posed above. Nevertheless, some basic 
generalizations can be offered, based upon data 
which are part of a more comprehensive study. 
First of all, Wisconsin progressivism had an 
extremely large core of rural support. The pro- 
gressives were strongest in the poorer western 
and northern counties, especially those with 
significant Scandinavian populations. Second, 
in general elections, progressive candidates— 
running as duly nominated Republicans—drew 
upon traditional Republican sources of support, 
including many middle- and upper-class voters. 
It is significant to note that the two statewide 
independent candidacies supported by the pro- 
gressive leadership (for attorney general in 
1910 and for governor in 1914) failed mis- 
erably, with victory in each case going to the 
only stalwart on an otherwise progessive Re- 
publican dominated ticket. In primary elec- 
tions, the rural and Scandinavian components 
were aided significantly by the thousands of 
“fair-minded Democrats” who invaded the Re- 
publican primary to vote for progressive Re- 
publicans. In urban areas, this extra measure 
of support came largely from German and 
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On the Size of Winning Coalitions 


In a recent note Robert Butterworth! argues 
that the size principle, William Riker’s theorem 
about the size of winning coalitions in n-person 
zero-sum games with side-payments, is in error. 
He asserts in its place his maximum positive 
gainers principle, thereby demonstrating that win- 
ning coalitions need not be of minimum winning 
size. In this paper I elaborate on Butterworth’s 
critique, correcting what I believe to be an impor- 
tant theoretical omission. In so doing I am able 
to conclude on a somewhat more sanguine note 
than Butterworth about the viability of the size 
principle. Butterworth, however, raises several 
important objections which I endeavor to make 
explicit below. 

The discussion proceeds as follows. After pre- 
senting Butterworth’s challenge to the size prin- 
ciple, I introduce several additional theoretical 
considerations which place Butterworth’s critique 
ina slightly different light. To this point the argu- 
ment is carried entirely by example. A somewhat 
more formal (though not terribly rigorous) game- 
theoretic analysis is then presented, primarily to 
raise hitherto suppressed issues in solution theory 
upon which a truly general theory of coalitions 
must ultimately rest. Of primary concern here are 
alternative solution concepts, most notably the 
von Neumann-Morgenstern stable set? and the 
Aumann-Maschler bargaining set,? and the impli- 
cations they hold for the size of winning coali- 
tions. I conclude with some observations on the 
prospects for generalization. 


The Two Principles Stated 


A decade ago William Riker asserted and 
proved his famous size principle: 


* The author would like to acknowledge the helpful 
criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper by Steven 
Brams and William Riker, as well as those of several 
anonymous referees. Although considerably revised, this 
current version may still have failed to accommodate 
all of their remarks. The critics, therefore, are not 
responsible for what is contained herein. Financial sup- 
port by the National Science Foundation, under Grant 
G§-33053, is also appreciatively acknowledged. 

*Robert Butterworth, “A Research Note on the 
Size of Winning Coalitions,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 65 (September, 1971), 741-745. 

*John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, The 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, science edi- 
tion (New York: John Wiley, 1964). 

*Robert Aumann and Michael Maschler, “The Bar- 
gaining Set for Cooperative Games,” in Advances in 
Game Theory, ed. Melvin Dresher, L. S. Shapley, and 
A. W. Tucker (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1964), pp. 443-476. 


In m-person, zero-sum games, where side-payments are 
permitted, where players are rational, and where they 
have perfect information, only minimum winning co- 
alitions occur. 


More recently he has provided us with a shortened 
and more compact proof of this theorem. The 
result is limited to those games whose character- 
istic function has nonpositive slope in the range 
of winning coalitions.® 

Butterworth, on the other hand, argues, for the 
conditions outlined in the size principle, that the 
size of the eventual winning coalition is indetermi- 
nate. Although it is possible to observe winning 
coalitions of minimal size—where minimal size is 
specified in the rules of the game—it is also quite 
conceivable that larger winning coalitions form. 
In effect, then, Butterworth challenges the neces- 
sity of minimum winning coalitions for the condi- 
tions specified. In so challenging the size principle 
he offers us an alternative principle—the max- 
imum positive gainers (MPG) principle—which 
formalizes some of the same intuition possessed 
by the size principle, but which places no upper 
bound on the size of winning coalitions: 
In n-person, zero-sum games with a nonpositively 
sloped characteristic function, where side-payments 
are permitted, where players are rational, and where 
they have perfect information, the largest possible 
number of positive gainers that can occur is the num- 
ber of players necessary to comprise a minimum 
winning coalition.® 


Note that the MPG principle restricts only the 
number of positive gainers, i.e., the number of 
players with positive payoffs, not the size of win- 
ning coalitions. As is illustrated below, Butter- 
worth allows for the possibility that additional 
players may “bribe” their way into a minimal 
winning coalition, rendering it nonminimal win- 
ning. 

To further elucidate the MPG principle and to 
illustrate the challenge it poses to the size prin- 
ciple, it is useful to examine the example on which 


4 William H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), p. 32. 

t William H. Riker, “A New Proof of the Size Prin- 
ciple,” in Mathematical Applications in Political Sci- 
ence, Il, ed. Joseph L. Bernd (Dallas: Southern Meth- 
odist University Press, 1966), pp. 167-174. For the 
moment, technical definitions and notation are avoided. 
Thus, the definition of the characteristic function will 
remain vague until a more formal analysis is employed. 
Suffice it to say that the characteristic function of a 
game specifies the worth or value of a coalition. 

* Butterworth, “A Research Note,” p. 744. 
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_ Butterworth relies. Notational matters, however, 


must first be disposed of. 


Some Notation and Definitions 

' A game G(n, v) is represented by a set of n 
players Z= {1, 2,..., n} and a characteristic 
function v.” If we let S represent the set of all pos- 
sible coalitions of players in J (that is, S is the 
power set of J) and let B and C be typical ele- 
ments of S, then the characteristic function p is a 
real-valued set function defined on all B, CES 
such that 

(1.1) (@)=0, where @ is the set containing 
no players; and 

(1.2) (BUC) >0(B)+0(C), where B and C 
are disjoint. If G(n, v) is a zero-sum game, then an 
additional property of v is 

(1.3) 0(B)= —c(B’), where B ts the.comple- 
ment of B. Finally, if the value of a coalition B 
depends only on the number of players in B, writ- 
ten n Bi then G(n, v) is said to be a symmetric 


(LA) o(B)=f(| B|). 


Property (1.1) is included for technical com- 
pleteness. Property (1.2)—superadditivity—aunder- 
scores the profitability of cooperation by requir- 
ing that coalition formation never be positively 
harmful. Thus a coalition between the players in 
B and those in C is worth at least as much as the 
sum of the individual worths of B and C. If the 
equality sign holds for all B, CES, then G(n, v) is 
said to be inessential. The game is essential if the 
inequality sign holds for some B,.C ES. Since 
essential games provide a setting in which coali- 
tion formation is profitable, throughout I assume 
that the inequality sign in (1.2) holds for some 
coalitions. 

Property (1.3}—the zero-sum condition—tequires 
that the winners win what the losers lose or, alter- 
natively put, that the totality of winnings in a 
play of the game sums to zero. An immediate 
consequence of (1.3), letting B=J and recalling 
(1.1) since B’=@, is that the coalition-of-the- 
whole is worthless: {D=0. 

Properties (1.1)}-(1.3). completely describe an 


TNot all games are adequately represented by a 
characteristic function. In Competition, Welfare, and the 
Theory of Games (unpublished manuscript), L. S. 
Shapley and Martin Shubik suggest a number of defi- 
ciencies in a characteristic function representation to 
which the interested reader is referred. For additional 
formal considerations see Robert W. Rosenthal, “Coop- 
erative Games in Effectiveness Form,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic Theory, 5 (August, 1972), 88-101, and Robert 
Wilson, “Stable Coalition Proposals in Majority-Rule 
Voting,” Journal of Economic Theory, 3 (September, 
1971), 254-271. Throughout I shall focus exclusively 
on games in characteristic function form-—what Shapley 
and Subik call c-games. 
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m-person ‘zero-sum game in characteristic func- 
tion form. I shall additionally’impose the sym- 
metry property (1.4) without severely jeopardiz- 
ing the argument. In effect, (1.4) is an anonymity 
condition—the labels identifying the players in a 
coalition are not relevant to a determination of a 
coalition’s. worth; this depends only on the num- 
ber of players it contains.® 

Armed with some notation and common lan- 
guage we may now inquire into the conflict be- 
tween the size principle and the MPG principle. 


An Illustration 
Butterworth, in his critique of the size principle, 


considers a five-person zero-sum game character- 
ized as follows: 


oB) = whenever | B| = 
0 0 
—20 1 
—30 2 
30 3 
20 4 
0 5 


Given the symmetric nature of the game, Butter- 
worth focuses on outcomes in which the spoils of 
victory are shared symmetrically by- winners; 
losses are similarly borne by the losers. Thus a 
typical imputation for three-, four-, and five- 
member winning coalitions is:* 


Table 1. Symmetric Imputations of a 


Five-Person Zero-Sum Game 
Number of Players Individual Payoffs to Players 
in Winning nt tt 
Coalition a b c d € 
5 0 0 0 0 0 
4 5 5 5 5 —20 
3 10 10 10 —15 —15 


Butterworth notes that the prediction of the size 
principle is one of ten combinations of the last 
row of Table 1. He argues, however, that one of 
two possibilities may well materialize. An over- 
sized coalition may exist during the course of the: 
game which has no incentive, contrary to the size 


*It is clear that many political games are not sym- 
metric. In a legislature, for example, a majority coall- 
tion that does not contain a majority of members on a 
relevant committee and/or subcommittee is usually 
not winning. The status of a coalition, in this case, does 
depend on the labels or roles which identify its mem- 
bers. 

“It is, of course, the case that players a, b,..., e 
may be permuted. among the payoffs for each ‘coalition 
size. There are (3) = 10 three-member coalitions and 
(3) = 5 four-member coalitions. 
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? principle, to pare off some of its members. Or, 


Y’ 


alternatively, a minimal winning coalition may 
find it profitable—and hence rational—to add 
members, again contrary to the size principle, and 
despite the nonpositively sloped characteristic 
function. In each case his argument rests on the 
existence of an individually rational bribe. 

. In the game characterized above Butterworth 
shows that one of the players in a maximally los- 
ing coalition, say d, has incentives to bribe 

a, b, c} in order to effect the oversized coalition 

a, b, c, d}. In particular, if d offers six “points” 


‘to each of the members of the three-member coali- 


tion, then the resulting imputation dominates the 
imputation in row 3 of Table 1 vis-à-vis the effec- 
tive set {a, b, c, d}. To see this we may partition 
the payoffs to players in the configuration result- 
ing in an oversized coalition according to their 
sources: (i) payoffs resulting from the spoils of 


victory (defeat), and (ii) side-payments (bribes): 


Table 2. An Individually Rational Bribe 


Source of Payer 
Payoff a b c d e 
Spoils of victory 5 5 5 5 —20 
Side-payments i 
(bribes) 6 6 ` 6 —18 0 
Total payoff 11 11 11 —13 —20 


Notice that the imputation (11, 11, 11, —13, —20) 
dominates (10, 10, 10, —15, —15) vis-à-vis the 
effective set {a, b, c, d i: As a result Butterworth 
claims to have shown that 


the payoffs as given by the rules of the three-person 
winning coalition dominate those given to the four- 
person winning coalition [compare lines 2 and 3 of 
Table 1], as Riker says: but the payoffs of the four- 
person winning coalition with bribing in operation 
dominate those of the three-person coalition without 
bribing.?° 


But certainly Mr. e is not going to stand by and 


. let the transformation resulting from đ’s bribe take 


place. Butterworth argues, however, that e’s be- 
havior does not affect his principal result, i.e., the 
indeterminateness of the size of winning coalitions 
and hence the invalidity of the size principle. His 
argument proceeds as follows. Inspection of the 
two relevant imputations, (11, 11, 11, —13,—20) 
and (10, 10, 10, —15, —15), indicates that Mr. e 
stands to lose an additional five points if the bribe 
is tendered by d and accepted by {a, b, c}. Mr. e, 


” Butterworth, “A Research Note,” p. 742. 
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therefore, would find it individually rational to 
offer d up to 5 points to remain in the losing coali- 
tion {d, e}. But then, Mr. d could revise his bribe 
to fa, b; c} downward to 15 points (5 points 
each). The net result is that {a, b, c} is indifferent 
between including and excluding d, d is indifferent 
between membership in fa, b, c, d} and {d, e}, 
and e is indifferent between being in a one-man 
and being in a two-man losing coalition. The 
“equilibrium” imputation, in other words, is 
(10, 10, 10, —10, —20), and the coalition struc- 
tures consistent with this imputation include both 
three-member and four-member winning coali- 
tions. The result is an indeterminacy in the size of 
winning coalitions and, consequently, a rejection 
of the size principle. 

Butterworth's rejection of the size principle 
derives from a fuller exploitation of the assump- 
tion of permissible side-payments than had been 
employed by Riker. N-person games with side- 
payments place no restrictions on who may make 
them. Riker, in his initial work, emphasized a 
sociologically specific notion of side-payment 
activity—side-payments, for Riker, are contin- 
gent payments made by leaders. The concept of 
leadership, however, is ambiguous in the context 
of n-person games, and the rules of the game do 
not make a priori designations. Butterworth’s ob- 
servation that “‘nonleaders” may also engage in 


‘the making of side-payments (what he calls 


“bribes”) is germane to this point. Unfortu- 
nately, Butterworth has erred in his development 
of this point, thereby undercutting his conclu- 
sion about the size principle. 

Butterworth’s error, in his otherwise interest- 
ing note on a more general interpretation of side- 
payments, lies in his arbitrarily narrow restric- 
tion on the set of strategic alternatives available 
to the members of a maximally losing coalition. 
In his example presented above, he permits Mr. e, 
who stands to lose if Mr. a’s bribe is accepted by 
{a, b, c}, only to attempt to bribe d back into a 
coalition with him. Mr. e, however, has addi- 
tional (and, in my opinion, more efficacious) al- 
ternatives available. Notice that in Butterworth’s 
“equilibrium” imputation (10, 10, 10, —10, — 20), 
e stands to lose 20 points, whatever the coalition 
structure. Were he included in a four-member 
coalition with {a, b, c}, in which case his share of 
the spoils is five points, he could rationally afford 
to expend up to 25 points in bribe payments and 
still be at least as well off as in the alleged “‘equi- 
librium” imputation. That is, there are very real 
incentives for e to bid up the price of bribery. Sup- 
pose, for example, that e responded to d's initial 
bribe offer of 6 points to each member of {a,b,c} 
(second line in Table 2) with his own offer of 7 
points to each of {a, b, c}: 
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Table 3. A Bribe Response 

Source of Players 
payer a b c d e 
Spoils of victory 5 5 5 —20 5 

Side-payments 

(bribes) 7 7 7 0 —2i 
Total payoff 12 12 12 —20 —16 


Now the imputation (12, 12, 12, —20, —16) 
dominates the imputation (11, 11, 11, —13, —20) 
—the imputation resulting from d’s initial bribe— 
and it dominates the alleged “equilibrium” impu- 
tation, (10, 10, 10, —10, —20), in toth cases vis- 
a-vis the effective set {a, b, c, e}. Therefore, the 
latter imputation can hardly qualify as an “equi- 
librium” point, By this stage of the process, al- 
though Mr. d may continue to compete with e for 
entry into an oversized winning coalition, it is 
clearly in the interest of both d and e to revert to 
their original maximal losing coalition. That is, 
the imputation (10, 10, 10, —15, —15) dominates 
(12, 12, 12, —20, — 16), as well as any other bribe 
response d might make, vis-a-vis the effective set 
{d, e}. But this is simply to reassert the size 
principle." 

But is it? Given that (10, 10, 10, ~15, —15) is 
preferred to (12, 12, 12, —20, —16) by {d, e}, 
and that {d, e} ‘is effective for that imputation, 


do these facts reassert the size principle? After | 


the process has come full circle there is nothing 
preventing its recurrence. That is, after experienc- 
ing a series of bribes and counter-bribes with the 
consequent bidding up of the price of bribery, 
and after the reassertion of the maximal losing 
coalition {d, e}, there is nothing inherent in the 
structure of the game to prevent d (or e) from 
beginning the process again. Indeed, there is a 
very real incentive to desert. 

There is clearly a problem here, which may be 
traced to two distinct sources. The first source is 
one we can do very little about—zero-sum essen- 
tial games are inherently unstable. I shall have 
more to say about this shortly. The second source 
of our problem is one of theoretical language. 
Throughout the previous discussion I have pur- 
posely enclosed the word “equilibrium” in quota- 
tion marks. To speak of equilibrium in a game 
G(n, v) is to have some solution in mind, the ele- 
ments of which possess certain properties of sta- 
bility. Having specified a solution concept, and 


u Riker, it seems, is very close to making this obser- 
vation when he notes the tension of a coalition that 
receives more than it is objectively worth. See William 
H. Riker, “Comment on Butterworth, ‘A Research Note 
on the Size of Winning Coalitions, ” American Political 
Science Review, 65 (September, 1971), 745~747. 
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having assured ourselves that the game G(n, v) 
possesses a solution, it is then (and probably only 
then) appropriate to ask whether anything gen- 
eral may be said about the size of winning coali- 
tions. Neither Riker nor Butterworth tie their 
analysis explicitly to a formal solution to G(n, v), 
and this, I believe, has been a source of some con- 
fusion.* In the following section, solution con- 
siderations are introduced in order to clarify the 
status of the size principle. 


Solution Theory and the Size Principle 


There are a number of solution concepts in the 
theory of games, but a discussion of many would 
require extended detail inappropriate here." Į 
focus, primarily, on two: the von Neumann- 


3 Riker, in Theory of Political Coalitions, pp. 38-39, 
is quite explicit in his recognition of the central role 
played by solution theory in the analysis of n-person 
games. He was, at that time, quite dissatisfied with the 
progress made in determining what constituted a solu- 
tion to a game: 


The net effect of a study of these attempts to limit 
the number of admissible imputations is to leave one 
with a sense of dissatisfaction. ... It may be, of 
course, that the reasonable outcomes in an m-person 
model or an n-person real situation are in fact so 
numerous and diverse that systematic analysis and 
prediction is impossible. But it may also be that game 
theorists have not asked the questions most useful 

_ to social scientists and that by exclusive emphasis 
on the attempt to delimit admissible imputations they 
have overlooked the possibility of delimiting coalition 
structures directly (emphasis added). 


An excellent, readable discussion of solution the- 
ory is found in Shapley and Shubik, Competition, Wel- 
fare, and the Theory of Games. Other important treat- 
ments include Robert Aumann, “A Survey of Coopera- 
tive Games Without Sidepayments,” in Essays in Mathe- 
matical Economics in Honor of Oskar Morgenstern, ed. 
Martin Shubik (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1967), pp. 3-27; Aumann and Maschler, “The Bargain- 
ing Set”; B. R. Gelbaum, “Symmetric Zero-Sum n-Person 
Games,” in Contributions to the Theory of Games, IV, 
ed. A. W. Tucker and R. D. Luce (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959), pp. 95-109; R. Duncan Luce 
and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions (New York: 
John Wiley, 1957); L. S. Shapley, “Simple Games: An 
Outline of the Descriptive Theory,” Behavioral Sci- 
ence, 7 (January, 1962), 59-66;.L. S. Shapley, ‘Solu- 
tions of Compound Simple Games,” in Advances in 
Game Theory, ed. Melvin Dresher, L. S. Shapley and 
A. W. Tucker (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1964), pp. 267-306; L. S. Shapley, “Compound Simple 
Games, LT,” RM-5438-PR (Santa Monica: RAND 
Corporation, 1967); William Vickrey, ‘“Self-Policing 
Properties of Certain Imputation Sets,” in Contribu- 
tlon to the Theory of Games, IV, ed. A. W. Tucker 
and R. D. Luce (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1959), pp. 213-246; Robert Wilson, “A Class of Solu- 
tions for Voting Games,” Working Paper #156, Stan- 
ford Business School, 1968; and Robert Wilson, “Stable 
Coalition Proposals.” Of course, von Neumann and 
Morgenstern, The Theory of Games, is an historically 
important primary source. It might also be added that 
Shapley has contributed a very large number of signifi- 
pe results, only a small number of which are cited 

ers. 
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Morgenstern stable set and the Aumann-Maschler 
bargaining set. 

Most solution concepts rely directly on the 
characteristic function. Indeed, for inessential 
games, where the equality sign holds for all 
B, CES in (1.2) above, the characteristic func- 
tion itself provides a solution: the payoff vector 
(vo{i},---, v{é}) tells us the amount each player 
can expect from optimal, independent behavior 
(independent because coalition formation is un- 
profitable in inessential games). It therefore con- 
stitutes a solution to the game. Though we shall 
not concern ourselves here with inessential games, 
we focus exclusively on games that are ‘“‘ade- 
quately” represented by a characteristic function. 
C-games or “games of consent” are identified by 
a special sort of privacy: a coalition cannot affect 
the distribution of gains or losses among the mem- 
bers of other coalitions.‘ The import of this fact 
for Butterworth’s five-person game will become 
apparent below. 

Solutions to cooperative m-person games are 
ordinarily cast in terms of a single payoff vector 
or a collection of payoff vectors which satisfy cer- 
tain (usually behavioral) criteria of stability. The 
core and the von Neumann-Morgenstern stable 
set are solution concepts of this sort. In addition, 
a solution concept may specify a coalition struc- 
ture that sustains a given payoff vector. Thus, in 
the Aumann-Maschler bargaining set concept, a 
solution is a set of elements (x; K), where x is a 
payoff vector (x1, Xs, * © +, Xa), x; is the payoff to 
the ith player, and K is a coalition structure 
(Ki, Kz,- ++, Km) which sustains x.15 
Imputations 

Although there are significant differences of 
detail in the various solution concepts, most begin 
with the idea of an individually rational, feasible, 
Pareto optimal payoff vector, (x1, X1,+++, Xa). 
Such vectors, called imputations, have the follow- 
ing formal characteristics: 


(2.1) x; > v({i}) (individual rationality) 
(2.2) Sia, <2(Q) (feasibility) 

tE 
(2.3) doa. 2 o) 


1€ 


(Pareto optimality) 


Characteristics (2.2) and (2.3) together imply: 
2 v; = (I), 
ier 


“In a zero-sum game, for example, a coalition C 
does determine the payoff for C’, namely —v(C), but 
it cannot affect the way in which the reC’ distribute 
—v(C) among themselves. 

18 Recall note 12 above: Riker sought to bypass alto- 
gether the notion of solution as an “acceptable” dis- 
tribution of gains and losses, instead focusing exclu- 
sively on coalition structures. 
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and the zero-sum condition (1.3) allows us further 


to write: 
> v; = 0.15 
iE 


Inequalities (2.1) and (2.2) are quite straightfor- 
ward. The former precludes a payoff vector any 
component of which gives a player less than he 
could obtain under the worst of circumstances 
(namely, when all the other players in J coalesce 
against him). The latter restricts consideration to 
feasible payoff vectors as determined by the rules 
of the game. Thus, in zero-sum games, redistri- 
bution is the sole activity of coalition formation 
(since the sum of all payoffs is zero). Pareto opti- 
mality is somewhat more restrictive, but is rea- 
sonable nonetheless for a first cut. Inequality 
(2.3), in effect, requires that all “gains from trade” 
be exhausted by the coalition-of-the-whole. Sup- 
pose the vector x=(x1, Xn '**, Xa) were such 
that 


v1) — D) x; = ee > 0), 
‘EI 


a contradiction of (2.3). Then one could con- 
struct a new, feasible payoff arrangement 
y=("1, ya,°++, Ya), Where y:=xite/n. Since 
e>0 everyone is better off with y than with x. 
With (2.3) it is assumed that the additional gains 
to be had—namely e—will be distributed among 
the EZ. - 

The imputation space, A, is the set of vectors 
satisfying (2.1) through (2.3). Conceivably we 
could call the collection 4 a solution to G(n, o). 
There are, however, two objections to this possi- 
bility. First, the imputation space is not a very 
sharp or discriminating notion of solution. It lets 
in too much and, as a result, is not very informa- 
tive. Second, little use is made of known coali- 
tional potentials as provided in the characteristic 
function, v. Information about extreme coalitions 
—singleton coalitions and the grand coalition—is 
employed in (2.1) through (2.3), but additional 
information provided by v is left unused. A more 
discriminating solution concept will isolate, on 
the basis of additional information, specific sub- 
sets of 4. The von Neumanno-Morgenstern stable 
set is just such a concept. Before turning to it, it is 
necessary to introduce the notion of dominance, — 
a concept implicitly used above in defense of 
characteristic (2.3). It is also convenient to ex- 
amine one other solution concept, one that emi- 
nently satisfies the objections to the imputation 
space as solution. 5 


18 Technical note: These conditions apply to the case 
of transferable utility. An analogous set of conditions 
exists for the nontransferable case. See Aumann, “A 
Survey of Cooperative Games.” 
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Dominance and the Core!” 

Consider two imputations, x, y€A, where 
x=(X1, Xa, ttt; Xn) and y= Qn, Ya tns Ya). 
(Recall that x;.is the payoff to player i€/J if x is 
the outcome to G(n, v).) Also consider a coalition 
CES. (Again recall that S is the set of all pos- 
sible coalitions.) The coalition C is effective for x if 


(3.1) 2 “i < (C). 


1EC 


That is, a coalition C is effective for an imputation 
x if the claim on winnings made by its members 
does not exceed the value of the coalition as 
specified by v. A coalition of players effective for a 
given imputation is called an effective set. 

Let R; be the ordinary complete and transitive 
binary preference relation for ¿EI Thus xRiy 
means that i strictly prefers x to y or is indiffer- 
ent between them.!* Similarly, P; and J; are the 
Strict preference and indifference relations for i, 
respectively, i.e., Rs=P;Ul;. The idea of coali- 
tional preference now may be specified. A coali- 
tion C strictly prefers x to y if and only if xP,y 
for all 1EC: 

(3.2) «Poy @ «xPiy Wie C. 

The imputation x is said to dominate y, written 
x Dey, if there exists an effective set C for which 
(3.2) is satisfied: 


(3.3) «Dey do z: < (C) and «Poy. 
iE 


With the idea of dominance it is possible to in- 
spect the set A of imputations in light of coali- 
tional capabilities and preferences. In particular, 
we may ask whether there are x€A which are 
undominaied. 

For any x CA define the dominion of x as the 
set of yA dominated by x: 


dom (x) 


(3.4) 
= fy E A/xDey for some C E S}. 


(3.4) may be generalized so that we may refer to 
the dominion of a set of imputations. If X is a 


Much of this section follows Robert Wilson, “A 
Game-Theoretic Analysis of: Social Choice,” in Social 
Choice, ed. Bernhardt Lieberman (New York: Gor- 
don and Breach, 1971), pp. 393-407, Wilson, “Stable 
Coalition Proposals,” and Shapley and Shubik, Compe- 
titlon, Welfare, and the Theory of Games, although 
there have been some notational changes. 

*® For a generalization of effectiveness that does not 
rely on the characteristic function, see Rosenthal, “Co- 
operative Games,” and Wilson, “Stable Coalition Pro- 

** Throughout I shall assume that xR,y means 
-x,R,y, Player i, that is, evaluates the imputations x 
and y solely according to his own payoffs. 
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subset of the imputation space, i.e., X CA, then 
dom (X) = {y E A/xDey 


(3.5) 
for some x © X and C CS}. 
Thus dom (X) is the set of imputations dominated 
by some xE X. 

The core of G(n, v) is the collection of x GA 
that are not dominated by any other imputation: 


(3.6) Core [G(n, v)] = A — dom (A) 


where dom (A) is defined as in (3.5). The core is 
the set of x EA that remain after all dominated 
imputations are removed. 

The core is an extremely strong solution con- 
cept. This may be seen by re-examining (3.1) 
through (3.5) in order to reinterpret (3.6). The 
result of that exercise is an equivalent definition 
of the core that highlights its strict nature: 

The core is the set ‘of x GA for which 


“i Z v({if) 
(individual rationality) 


and >) x; > 2(C) for all CES 
ica | 


(3.7) 


(coalitional rationality). 


Referring to (2.1) through (2.3) it may be seen 
that whereas the imputation space is the collec- 
tion of individually rational payoff vectors which 
are coalitionally rational for the grand coalition, I, 
the core is that subset of A which is coalitionally 
rational for all CES. It is clearly a highly desir- 
able solution concept that isolates those imputa- 
tions which are, in ‘a particular sense, stable: 
once adopted, an element of the core cannot be 
upset by any cooperative-collusive behavior. 
Given the obvious virtue of the core as a solu- 
tion concept, it becomes important to determine 
whether or not it exists for G(m, v). And here we 
run afoul, for it may be demonstrated that, for 
the class of zero-sum games, the core exists if 
and only if G(, o} is in tial (in which case 
[o({i}), ---+, o€{2})] is in the core); otherwise 
the core is empty. That is, zero-sum essential 
games are inherently unstable—the dominion of 
the imputation space, dom (A), is the imputation 
space itself. No imputation is undominated.*° 


* Other core-like solution concepts have been exam- 
ined in the game theory literature. The e-core, for ex- 
ample, is the set of imputations in which every coalition 
C receives within an e of its value: 


e-core [G(n, 9) | 


= jrea / E a 2 0(C) — e forall C ES}. 
i€ 


+ 
`< 


re 
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As solutions, the imputation space and the core 
are at opposite extremes. The former allows too 
much, the latter excludes too much. While we 
must be resigned to the fact that instances of 
social interaction that are zero-sum and essential 
in nature do not admit of the kind of stability 
reflected in the core, we can still improve upon the 
imputation space. A middle ground charted by 
von Neumann and Morgenstern will prove espe- 
cially useful for our examination of coalition size. 
Structurally, their stable set, V, has some of the 
virtues of the core and is more determinate than 


- the imputation space, A. In fact, core [G(n, v)] 


CV CA, so that V is something of an analytical 
compromise candidate.” There is still, however, a 
frustrating indeterminacy in stable sets—an in- 
determinacy - that spills over into our concern 
about coalition size. To these issues we now turn. 


Von Neumann-Morgenstern Stable Sets 


The von Neumann-Morgenstern stable set, V, 
is a collection of imputations possessing two prop- 
erties of stability. First, for every imputation out- 
side of the stable set, there exists one in V that 
dominates it. As a result, the imputation space 
may be characterized as the union of two sets: 


(4.1) VUdom (V)=A4 (external stability) 


It is easy to see that the external stability of a set 
is very much a function of its size. If we make a 
set large enough, it is often possible to render it 
externally stable. Thus in a trivial sense the entire 
imputation space A is externally stable. To coun- 
terbalance this effect of size a second stability 
property is required by von Neumann and Mor- 
genstern. A set V is said to be internally stable if 
no imputation in V is dominated by any other 
imputation in V. That is, the dominion of V is 


H the costs of coalition formation and negotiation ex- 
ceed e then the elements of the «core may be quite 
stable, even if some coalitions receive less than their 
value. Moreover, the e-core always exists for some e. 
Of course, the «core and the core are identical for 
e = 0, 

It should be noted that one buys more than ex- 
istence when imputations are joined to the core to pro- 
duce V. The core lacks external stability (see (4.1) 
below) so that there may be some difficulty in getting 
into the core, even when it exists. That is, although the 
core contains imputations that are themselves undom- 
inated, elements of the core do not necessarily dom- 
inate imputations outside the core. Thus, from an 
initial point outside the core, an imputation in the 
core may be “unreachable” by the process of dom- 
inance. Some strands of exchange theory are con- 
cerned with the additional structure required to insure 
that final allocations of economic goods lie in the core 
of the economy. The interested reader should consult 
the excellent presentation in Peter Newman, The The- 
ory of Exchange (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1965), esp. chap. 5. 
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disjoint from F: 

(4.2) VOdom (V)=@ (internal stability) 
Together, (4.1) and (4.2) imply 

(4.3) V = A — dom (V). 


Comparing (4.3) with the definition of the core 
(3.6), one notices that the ‘“‘nondominance”’ prop- 
erty of the core is much more stringent than that 
of the stable set. An imputation in the core of a 
game is undominated by all x E4; an imputation 
in a stable set of a game is simply undominated by 
all x EV. 

In the case of stable sets there are both existence 
and uniqueness problems. First, games-have been 
discovered for which V is empty.” Second, and 
perhaps even more frustrating for our purposes, a 
game often has a multitude of stable sets. Pre- 
cisely this fact led Riker to bypass solution theory 
altogether (see note 12 above). What is needed is 
some means of providing a social interpretation 
to various stable sets in a given Social context. 
Indeed, von Neumann and Morgenstern interpret 
a stable set as a “standard of behavior.” Which 
standard comes to govern a given game is, for 
them, an extra-game-theoretic, sociological ques- 
tion-—a standard of behavior in their view reflects 
sociological conditions not contained in the for- 
mal rules of the game. 

While a rigorous examination of the size prin- 
ciple in the context of solution theory must ad- 
dress the problems of existence and uniqueness 
observed above, it is nonetheless appropriate to 
begin a more modest inquiry. Consequently this 
task is begun below with consideration given to a 
heuristically interesting stable set. 


Stable Sets and the Size Principle 


Consider the five-person, symmetric, zero-sum 
game employed in Butterworth’s note. For con- 
venience, the characteristic function of that game 
is again provided: 


A B) = whenever | B| = 
0 0 
~ 20 l 
~— 30 2 
30 3 
20 4 
0 5 


The following theorem identifies the principal 
stable set of this game: 


THEOREM: The set V of permutations of the 
vector (10, 10, 10, x, —30 —x) with —20 <x 


™See William F. Lucas, “The Proof That a Game 
May Not Have a Solution,” Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, 137 (March, 1969), 219- 
229, 
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<— 10 constitutes a stable set for the game 
characterized above. 


Since the general five-person game is considered 
in some detail in the Appendix to this paper, the 
proof is omitted here.” Several things should be 
noted about this result. First, the stable set 


V = {x(10, 10, 10, x, —30 — x)/ 


5.1 

6-1) —20 < x'< — 10} 
(where v indicates that-the payoffs in the given 
vector are permuted among the players) is an infi- 
nite set. The structure of this game is such that 
the distribution of losses is determinate only up 
to an interval. The “winners,” however, distribute 
their gains symmetrically. In the Appendix it is 
shown that in some instances the interval degen- 
erates to a single point, in which case V is finite. 

Second, V is consistent with Butterworth’s 
MPG principle.* All yGV have exactly three 
positive gainers. 

Third, the stable set solution specifies no coali- 
tion structure. Of course, the imputations that 
constitute V are determined in light of coalitional 
features of the game. The defining properties of a 
stable set—internal and external stability—depend 
on the dominance relation which, in turn, depends 
on the capabilities of coalitions as specified in the 
characteristic function. Nevertheless, there is no 
explicit mention of the coalition structure that 
generates some y €V as an outcome to the game. 

But this is precisely what is of interest to us—a 
characterization of the coalition structures that 
can feasibly sustain a y EFV. In particular, is there 
any limitation to the size of the winning coalition 
when the outcome of G(n, o) is an element of V? 
In Butterworth’s game the answer appears to be 
no. Any coalition C, where |C| >| MWC], can 
feasibly sustain an imputation in V. (By “feasibly 
sustain” I mean that the payoffs to the members 
of C do not, in sum, exceed the worth of C: 


>, yi < 0(C).) 


EC 


To demonstrate this point, winning coalitions 
of different size are considered one at a time. For 
a MWC (|C| =3) it is easy to check that xa+% 
+x, <o({a, b, c}) where C= {a, b, c} is the set of 


In the Appendix some general results by Gelbaum 
are employed. See Gelbaum, “Symmetric, Zero-Sum, 
n-Person Games.” The reader may also wish to consult 
von Neumann and Morgenstern, Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior, pp. 330-338. 

*It is of historical interest to note that an earlier 
- version of the MPG principle, applied to a slightly 
different class of games, appears in the work of Vick- 
rey. See his “Self-Policing Properties” and especially 
his Lemma 6 which applies to constaat-sum simple 
games. 
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positive gainers. Similarly, it may be confirmed 
that the grand coalition ( C | = 5) feasibly sustains 
any y€V. This follows directly from the defini- 
tion of imputation (see (2.2)). 

To show that the y EV may be sustained by a 
four-person coalition, consider C= {a, b, c, d} 
where {a, b, c} is the set of positive gainers and d 
is the player whose payoff is x in (5.1). Suppose, 
to the contrary, that a four-person sustaining 
coalition is infeasible for y EV: 


10+10+10+2> 2C) 
30 + z > 20 
x > — 10. 


But this exceeds the allowable range for x as 
given in (5.1). There, x is restricted to the closed 
interval [—20, —10]. 

It is seen, then, that the imputations in V are 
sustainable by three-, four-, and five-person coali- 
tions. The size of the winning coalition cannot be 
determined by a stipulation of the von Neumann- 
Morgenstern stable set. As a consequence, But- 
terworth’s observations constitute a valid critique 
of the size principle, to the extent that the size 
principle depends on a stable set concept of solution. 

A more complete examination must supplement 
feasibility considerations with motivational fea- 
tures. The relevant question is: Does a MWC 
(weakly) prefer an arrangement in which it is a 
proper subset of a winning coalition to the ar- 
rangement in which it—and it alone—constitutes 
itself as a winning coalition? If the answer is 
affirmative; then the size principle must be aban- 
doned. If negative, the size principle is strongly 
sustained. As is demonstrated in the Appendix in 
a more general context, the answer in fact is am- 
biguous. For games like Butterworth’s, however, 
the answer is unequivocally negative, and the size 
principle is sustained. 

As I have noted, the stable set solution does not 
incorporate any coalition structure explicitly. To 
do so is to weigh both coalitional capabilities and 
coalitional intentions (preferences). In the exami- 
nation of coalitional capabilities above, it was dis- 
covered that winning coalitions of all sizes are 
possible. To examine coalitional intentions the 
following behavioral constraints are imposed: 


(since | C| 


(1) the coalitions that in fact form must receive at 
least their values as specified by the charac- 
teristic function; and 

(2) each player has ‘complete strategic flexibility, 
constrained only by the characteristic func- 
tion. 


Constraint (1) has a simple justification. If 


> xı < (O, 


iEC 


fh 


{Y 


(5.2) 


1974 


where C is one of the coalitions that actually 
forms and x is the payoff vector, then some or all 
members of C can improve their positions at no 
cost to their coalition partners. Put differently, 
(1) defines what may be called an acceptable coali- 
tion structure for the outcome x. It requires, for 


any x GV, a partition of J, K= {Ki, K2,..., Kn}, 

that satisfies: 

(5.2) De SUK) j=l, m. 
EK} 


With the zero-sum condition (1.3) the m expres- 
sions in (5.2) must all be equalities. 

Inequality (5.2) is to be sharply distinguished 
from (3.7)—the definition of the core. In the core, 


S zi> (C) forall CES, 


E0 


actual or potential; (5.2), on the other hand, ap- 
plies to a given coalition structure K and requires 
only that extant coalitions K;©K receive at least 
their value.” 

Constraint (2) is essentially a sociologically neu- 
tral specification of side-payment activity. Riker, 
in his initial work, emphasized side-payments in 
the context of leadership: leaders make contin- 
gent payments out of anticipated winnings in an 
effort to render non-winning protocoalitions win- 
ning. There are, however, two problems with 
this specification. First, a sociologically specific 
conception of side-payment activity makes de- 
mands on the theory of symmetric person 
games that cannot be fulfilled. The theory of 
games lacks a sociological basis—a fact acknowl- 
edged by von Neumann and Morgenstern and 


* Inequality (5.2) bears a slight resemblance to 
Aumann and Maschler’s notion of a coalitionally ra- 
tonal payoff configuration (c.r.p.c.). In their early 
work on the bargaining set, however, they require 
(5.2) not only for extant coalitions, but also for sub- 
sets of extant coalitions: 


2, ti 2 v(t) 
ik 
for all k C K;, K; € {Ki -+ , Kat. 


That is, they additionally “assume that a coalition will 
not form if some of its members can obtain more by 


` themselves forming a permissible coalition (emphasis 


4 


added).” See Aumann and Maschler, “The Bargaining 
Set,” p. 445. Wilson, too, assumes (5.2’) by restricting 
consideration to MWC’s. See Robert Wilson, “Stable 
Coalition Proposals.” In more recent work on the 
bargaining set, this condition is relaxed. The reader 
may consult Morton Davis and Michael Maschler, “Ex- 
istence of Stable Payoff Configurations for Cooperative 
Games,” in Essays in Mathematical Economics in 
Honor of Oskar Morgenstern, ed. Martin Shubik 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967), pp. 39- 
52; and Bazalel Peleg, “Existence Theorem for the 
Bargaining Set M,“,” in Essays in Mathematical Eco- 
nomics, ed. Shubik, pp. 53-56. 

* Riker, Theory of Political Coalitions, pp. 102-103. 
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especially emphasized by more recent defenders.” 
Leadership, an important element of social con- 
fict and cooperation, has not as yet been formally 
incorporated in game-theoretic formulations. 
Second (and I think this is the real value of But- 


terworth’s note), side-payment activity is un- 


restricted—it may be employed by “nonleaders”’ 
in individually rational ways as well. In the ab- 
sence of sociological restrictions to the contrary, 
and so long as any player has the coin in which 
side-payments are made and finds it individually 
rational to tender offers, there is no reason to 
restrict the form side-payments may take. 
Whether the empirical form taken by this activity ` 
is that of contingent promises (as in Riker’s work) 
or that of contingent bribes (as in Butterworth’s 
note) is not germane. 

Constraint (2), however, cuts two ways. While 
it forbids arbitrary distinctions of the sort Butter- 
worth accused Riker of making, it also forbids 
the restriction found in Butterworth’s own analy- 
sis. Thus, in reference to Table 3 and the discus- 
sion pertaining to it, (2) permits Mr. e to bid up 
the price of bribery if it is in his self-interest. 

Consider, now, the stable set V given in (5.1). 
We have observed above that all yEy may be 
sustained by a coalition structure K=[Ki, Ke], 
where 3<|Ki| <5 (from this point I ignore the 
coalition-of-the-whole). Let V* be the subset of V 
with 
(5.3) V* = {x(10, 10, 10, —10, —20)}. 


It is easily demonstrated that a coalition structure 
K that includes a larger than minimum winning 
coalition is mot an acceptable coalition structure 
for any y EV— V*. For all y EV — V* the undeter- 
mined payoffs to the “losers,” x and (—30—x), 
lie in the open interval (—20, —10). That is, 


V — V* = {#(10, 10, 10, x, —30—x)/ 
—20 < x < — 10}. 


It is readily checked that any coalition C, where 
|C| =4, cannot obtain its value, i.e., 


>, x: < 2(C), 

iEC 
contrary to (5,2). Therefore, if the outcome of the 
game is in V—YV*, only coalition structures which 
include a MWC are acceptable. Moreover, it may 
be shown that for imputations in V*—and only 
V*—a coalition structure with a larger than mini- 
mum winning coalition is acceptable. In particu- 
lar, for |C| =4, l 


(5.4) 


2 xi Z (C) 


EC 


7 See, for example, Luce and Raiffa, Games and De- 
cisions, chap. 9. > 
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if and only if the undetermined parameter x in 
(5.1) is one of the extreme points of the stated 
interval, i.e., if and only if the payoff vector is an 
element of V* as given in (5.3). 

The size principle will be strongly sustained in 
this game if there is some reason to exclude the 
y€V* as likely outcomes. A careful specification 
of constraint (2) will permit us to conclude that 
the outcome of the game is among the elements 
of a subset of V—V*. Hence, the only acceptable 
coalition structures are those that contain a 
MYC.* 

For a given game G(n, v) an outcome is repre- 
sented by a payoff configuration (p.c.) consisting 
of a vector of payoffs and a coalition structure: 


(x; K) 
(5.5) 
iad (x1, o P y a; Ka, Ka, ey Km) 


where the XK; partition the set Z of players. If (2.1) 
is satisfied by the x; in (5.5) then (x; K) is an indi- 


vidually rational payoff configuration (i.r.p.c.). If 


(5.2) is satisfied by the Ķ; in (5.5) then (x; K) is 
said to be an acceptable payoff configuration 
(a.p.c.).? Thus any y€V*, with the coalition 
structure K= [K,, Ky] and K: containing the three 
positive gainers and the one “‘loser” whose payoff 
is —10, is both an ir.p.c. and an a.p.c. Oie > —20 


for all i implies (y; K) an Lr.p.c.; 
> v= 10+ 10 + 10 + (—10) 
(EK; 
= 20 = v(Kı) 
and 


L y= 


iE&K3 


— 20 = (K3) 


imply (y; K) an a.p.c. Similarly any y EV with a 
coalition structure in which K, contains only the 
three positive gainers is both an i.r.p.c. and an 
a.p.c. 

Consider an Lr.p.c. (x; K) and let s and t be 
distinct members of J. Member s will be said to 
have an objection against t if there exists a coali- 
tion B with s €B and tŒ B, and a payoff vector y, 


such that 
i = 


oe v( B) 
iEB 


* The demonstration to follow has been ant in- 
fluenced by the literature on the bargaining set. How- 
ever, inasmuch as there are several important differ- 
ences between my analysis and those listed above (one 
of which is alluded to in note 25), existence results 
pertaining to the bargaining set may not apply here. In 
this paper I do not examine existence problems. 

* Recall the distinction made in note 25 between an 
a.p.c. and a c.r.p.c. The former i is defined by (5.2), the 
latter by (5.2'). 
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(5.7) 
(5.8) +E B 
That is, s has an objection against f if a coalition 


Ve > Xe 
Ye > My 


exists which includes s but not f and which can | 


feasibly distribute its winnings so as to render 
player s better off than, and ‘all other players in 
the coalition B at least as.well off as, in (x; K). 5 
a sense the payoff vector y “weakly dominates” 
vis-à-vis the effective set B. 

Writing the objection of s against tas [y°(4); B], 
player ¢ is said to have a. counterobjection to 
[y'*(); B] if there exists a coalition C, with t EC 


and s¢-C, and a distribution of spoils z such that 
(5.9) 2: a; = (C) 
iEC 
(5.10) Boa 1iEC 
(5.11) > iEBAC 


The requirements for a counterobjection are 


somewhat weaker than those for an objection.In , 


particular, a counterobjector must ay ea 
only that there exists one response to [y'(); B 
that leaves his coalition partners and him at pase 
as well off as under (x; K) and [y*(); B]—{5.10) 
and (5.11)}—the latter only if i€B. An objector, 
on the other hand, must propose an alternative 
which accures strictly to his benefit, while leaving 
his coalition partners no worse off than under 
(x; K}H(5.7) and (5.8). If to every objection to an 
i.r.p.c. (x; K) there is a counterobjection, (x; K) 
is said to be efficacious.” 

The whole process of objection and counter- 
objection may be taken as an operationization of 
constraint (2). In effect, it permits various kinds of 
side-payment activity, broadly construed, to upset 
a given coalition structure and distribution of 
spoils. I am particularly interested in the survivors 
(if any) of this process—the collection {(x; K)} of 
acceptable (constraint (1)) and efficacious (con- 
straint (2)) i.r.p.c.’s. 

I have shown earlier that the payoff vectors in 
V* can be sustained by an acceptable coalition 
structure containing a coalition of larger than 
minimum winning size. It can be shown, however, 
that none of these payoff configurations is effica- 
cious. Consider the i.r.p.c. composed of the pay- 


off vector xEV*, with x=(Xa, Xe} Xe Xe, Xe) 


= (10, 10, 10, —10, —20), and the coalition struc- 
ture K= (Ki, K;|= [{a, b, C, d}, fe} j. Mr. e has 


= The collection of efficacious payoff configurations 
is very similar to the bargaining set. Indeed, the “ob- 
jection” and ‘“‘counterobjection” terms come directly 
from that literature. There is, however, an important 
difference (in addition to the one mentioned in note 
25). In the bargaining set literature, the objector s and 
the objectee ¢ must belong to the same K; €K. This 
requirement is not imposed here. 


a 


p? 
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the following objection against d: 
Ly*(d); {a, b, ef] 
= [(25-, 25-, y, —30 — y, —20+); 
{a,b e}, {c, d}]." 
Notice that (5.6) is satisfied: 
2 yi = (257) + (25-) + (—204) 


Ela, bel 


(5.12) 


= 30 = o({a, b, e}); 
(5.7) is satisfied: 
Ye = — 20+ > — 20 = x; 
and (5.8) is satisfied: 


Vi Z ži; tE fa, b, el.. 

Equation (5.12), then, is a legitimate objection to 
(x; K). Moreover, there is no way for Mr. d to 
counterobject. That is, there is no i.r.p.c. which 
excludes the objector e, allows d to keep at least 
—10 (his payoff in (x; K)), and simultaneously 
provides any set of coalition partners. with at 


. least as much as in (x; K) and (if applicable) in 


Ly(d); {a, b, e} |. Since this argument holds for 
any permutation of x among the players, it fol- 


lows that no payoff vector in V* is efficacious. All . 


are subject to objections of the sort given in (5.12). 

In addition to eliminating all x GE V*, the prin- 
ciple of efficacy weeds out a number of payoff vec- 
tors in V—V*. I shall spare the reader details, but 
simply observe that the only i.r.p.c.’s in V that are 
both acceptable and efficacious are those in which 
both gains and losses are symmetrically shared by a 
minimum wii and a maximum losing coalition, 
respectively, i:é., thé set [x(10, 10, 10, ~15, —15); 
fa, b, c}, {d, e}}. Having begun with a sym- 
metric zerosim game in the first place, this is 
not really so sürprising after all. 


Prospects for Generalization 

The major intention of this note has been to 
suggest a deeper justification of the size principle 
and to correct an error of omission in an earlier 
essay by Butterworth. In pursuing these goals I 
have attempted to tie assertions about coalition 
structure to a theory of solutions of mperson 
games. While the analysis has been none too 
rigorous, one is still left with a, favorable impres- 
sion of the size principle’s validity. The prospects 
for generalization, however, are somewhat less 
promising. 


= By 25- I mean slightly less than 25, and similarly 
for —20*. Also y is an undetermined parameter in the 
closed interval [--20, — 10]. 

aIt must be assumed throughout that payoffs are 
completely divisible. 
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The principal problems are those of existerice 
and uniqueness. I have earlier referred to this 
problem as it relates to stable sets and have ob- 
served that this difficulty initially led Riker to by- 
pass solution theory altogether. Although exis- 
tence results have been provided for stable sets in 
an impressive variety of games, the results, to a 
non-game theorist, appear highly incomplete and — 
idiosyncratic.# 

Turning from stable sets to the acceptable and 
efficacious payoff configuration concept, I be- 
lieve the prospects for generalization are better 
(whenever a stable set exists), though I cannot pro- 
vide any existence theorem at this time. Existence 
results for the bargaining set, to which acceptable 
and efficacious payoff configurations seem closely 
related, may be of some utility on this score.* 

One message, in any event, is clear. It is un- 
likely that much can be said with confidence 


‘about coalition structure in the absence of ana- 


lytically viable (and perhaps sociologically rich) 
solution concepts. From Butterworth’s initial re- 
search and the analysis presented in the first three _ 
sections of this paper, it-appears that minimum 

winning coalitions constitute unstable equilibrium 
points in m-person zero-sum games. That is, there 
appear to be forces in the coalition formation 
process that drive winning coalitions toward 
minimal size, but fail to keep them at that point. 
If, however, the usual assumptions about a-person 
zero-sum coalition processes are supplemented 
with assumptions about coalition intentions and 
capabilities, there are good reasons to expect 
minimum winning’ coalitions in all but the most 
extreme instances. This proposition has been the 


On quota games, see L. S. Shapley, “Quota Solu- 
tions to n-Person Games,” in Contributions to the The- 
ory of Games, H, ed. H. W. Kuhn and A. W. Tucker 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), pp. 343- 
359, On (n, k)-majority games, seo Raoul Bott, “Sym- 
metric Solutions to Majority Games,” in Contributions 
to the Theory of Games, Il, ed, A. W. Kuhn and 
A. W. Tucker (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1953), pp. 319-329, and D. B. Gillies, “Discriminatory 
and Bargaining Solutions to a Class of Symmetric n- 
Person Games,” in Contributions to the Theory of 
Games, lI, ed. H. W. Kuhn and A. W. Tucker (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1953), pp. 325-342, 
On symmetric, zero-sum games, see Gelbaum, “Sym- 


metric, Zero-Sum, n-Person Games.” 


“In addition to the articles cited in note 25, the 
reader may consult Michael Maschler, “Stable Payoff 
Configurations for Quota Games,” in Advances in 
Game Theory, ed. Melvin Dresher, L. S. Shapley, and 
A. W. Tucker (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1964), pp. 477-500. As well, Wilson’s important work 
on the relationship between stable sets (when they 
exist) and-bargaining sets of various kinds (“Stable 
Coalition Proposals”) is especially enlightening. In this 
1971 paper, Wilson provides several subtle criticisms 
of the bargaining get as originally formulated by Au- 
mann and. Maschler and charts some interesting aha 
tions for accommodating these criticisms. 
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focus of the latter part of this paper and is treated 
more fully in the Appendix. 

One last comment is in order. It is extremely 
unfortunate that much of the research on and 
criticism of the size principle is empirical in 
nature. There are many theoretical subtleties yet 
to be explored.” Butterworth’s note is a healthy 
sign that debate on theoretical issues will con- 
tinue. 


Appendix 
In this appendix we investigate stable-set prop- 
erties and coalition structure for the general five- 


person zero-sum game characterized as follows: 


Tabie 4. A General Five-Person Zero-Sum Game 





x{C)= whenever | C| = 
0 0 
—Bp ` 1 
—a 2 
a 3 
B 4 
0 5 


It is convenient to convert this game to the stan- 
dard [—1, 0] normalization: 


Table 5. The General Game Normalized 





XC) = whenever |C| = 
0 0 
—] I 
my 2 
Y 3 
1 4 
0 5 where y=a/f 


An early analysis of this game is found in von 
. Neumann and Morgenstern.® Discussion here is 

organized into five sections, depending on the 
value of the free parameter y: 


(a) y > 2 
(b) y = 2 


*For example, little interest has been expressed in 
the question of coalition structure in non—zero-sum 
games (although Riker’s work is often criticized for his 
zero-sum assumption). A natural starting place is a 
consideration of the class of simple games—games in 
which a coalition is either winning or losing depending 
on whether its size exceeds some minimal. number, k: 


v({C) 1 if iC] > k 
= 0 otherwise. 


See the work of Shapley and von Neumann and Mor- 
genstern cited above for expositions on this class of 


| Il 


games., 
* Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, pp. 
330-338. 
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(c) 3/⁄4< y <2 

(d) y = 3/4 

(e). y < 3/4 f 
Before beginning, some notation and results from 


Gelbaum are needed. 


Since G(n, v) is a symmetric game, o(C) depends 
only on |C|. If |C| =q, I write (C) as vg, i.e., va 
is the value of a coalition of size g. Define 


a = sup {0,/¢:q = 1,2,---, n}; 
a is the largest pro-rata share provided by any 
coalition. Let p be the smallest coalition that pro- 
vides the largest pro-rata share, a 


p = inf fq: 04/4 = a}. 
Finally, let 
n=mp+r O<r< >}, 


where n is the number of players in the game and 
m is (for our purposes) an integer. 

Two of Gelbaum’s results, his Theorems 3.1 
and 3.2, are germane.” 


THEOREM 1: Ifr=p—J and tp1=—(p—D, 
then the set of permutations of the vector 


— pma — pma 
a, G, . 6 °, G, ] ao. "y } 
; r r 


where pm components equal a and r compo- 


- nents equal —pma/r, is a po symmetric 
stable set of G(n, v). 


THEOREM 2: If r=p—I and if t5.= 
—(p—2), then the set of permutations of the 
vector (a, @,°'-, A, Xn Xa° °°, Xr), DX: 
= — pma and x;>-~1, where pm components 
equal a, is a symmetric (not necessarily finite) _ 
stable set of G(n, b). 


(a) y>2 








This case constitutes a violation of the superaddi- 
tivity of v. Superadditivity requires, for all dis- 
joint coalitions B and C, that 


(BUC) > 0(B) + 0(C). ` 


For |B|=3 and |C|=1, this becomes (see 
Table 5) 


i>y-l 


or 
7 $2, 
* Gelbaum, n-Person 


“Symmetric, Zero-Sum, 
Games,” pp. 96—100. 


co be 


p? 


1974 


contrary to supposition. 
(b) y=2 


Referring to the definitions of a, p, and n, and 
consulting Table 5, it is seen that 


a = 4/3 = 2/3 
p=3 
and, since n= 5 and n=mp-+-r, 


m= 1, and 


r= 2, 


Moreover, r= p-l and vp 1=—(p—1). The hy- 
potheses of Theorem 1 are satisfied. Thus, 


W = {x(y/3, 1/3, 1/3, —Y/2, —y/2)} 
= {x(2/3, 2/3, 2/3, —1, —1)} 
(since y = 2) 
is a finite, symmetric stable set. 


Acceptability: It appears that coalition struc- 
tures containing three-player and four-player 
winning coalitions are acceptable. In the four- 
player case, for instance, with the three positive 
gainers and one of the “losers,” 


>. x; = 2/3 + 2/3 + 2/3 + (—1) 
== | 
= 
in accord with (5.2). 


Efficacy: Every i.r.p.c., with payoff vector in W 
and coalition structure including winning coali- 
tions of size three or four, is efficacious. That is, 
for all payoff vectors in W any objection may be 
countered, even if the winning coalition is larger 
than necessary. In this case, then, the size prin- 
ciple does not follow. It should be noted, however, 
that this case is exttemely degenerate—all two- 
person coalitions are flat since v3= 20,. In a coali- 
tion structure with a four-man winnihg coalition, 
the excluded player is not additionally penalized 
for “going it alone.” His situation would not be 
improved by participating in a maximum losing 
coalition. 


(c) 3/4<y <2 


This is the class in which Butterworth’s game falls 
(where y=3/2 when the game is normalized). 
Classes (b) and (c) are cases in which the MWC is 
the unique per-capita wealthiest coalition. Refer- 
ring to the definitions of a, p, and n, and again 
consulting Table 5, we have 
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a = y/3 

p=3 [since 03/3 = y/3 > 1/4 = 04/4] 
m= 1 

y = 2, 


Here r=p—1 and vp_:= —(p—2) so that the hy- 
potheses of Theorem 2 are satisfied. Hence the set 


V = {a(v/3, v/3, ¥/3, z, —y — 2)/ 
—1<¢2<1-— 7} 


is a symmetric stable set. Since y <2, the interval 
for x, [—1, 1—y], is nondegenerate; thus, V is 
infinite. 


Acceptability: While all yEV with a MWC in 
the coalition structure are acceptable, only a sub- 
set of V, V*= {r(y/3, Y/3, Y/3, 1—y, —1)}, is 
acceptable in the presence of a four-person win- 
ning coalition. 


Efficacy: With an analysis directly parallel to that 
in the text for Butterworth’s game, it is demon- 
strable that no ir.p.c., with yGV* and a coali- 
tion structure containing an overlarge winning 
coalition, is efficacious. The only acceptable and 
efficacious i.r.p.c.’s are those in which a minimal 
winning and maximal losing coalition sym- 
metrically share gains and losses, respectively: 


{«(y/3, ¥/3, ¥/3, —y/2, —7/2)}. 
In this case, only MWC’s are likely to be formed. 
(d) y=3/4 


In this class three- and four-person coalitions are 
equally wealthy on a per-capita basis. In terms of 
Gelbaum’s notation, 


a = 1/4 
p=3 
m=1 
r= 2. 


Again the hypotheses of Theorem 2 are satisfied, 
and 


V = {r(1/4, 1/4, 1/4, x, —3/4 — 2)/ 
—1 <x < 1/4} 
is a stable set. 


Acceptability: All y€V are acceptable in the 
presence of a MWC. In the presence of a four- 
player winning coalition, the only acceptable pay- 
off vectors are in V*CV where x= —1 or 1/4: 


V* = {x(1/4, 1/4, 1/4, 1/4, —1)}. 
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Efficacy: For a y GV*, say y=(1/4, 1/4, 1/4, 1/4, 
— 1), and the coalition structure K= [{a, b, c, d}, 
{e} ], consider the objection of e against c: 


[y*(e); Bl = [(7/8-, 7/87, —3/4—y, ¥, 1); 
(a, b, e}]. 


No counterobjection exists which excludes e. 
Hence, no y EV* is efficacious when the winning 
coalition is larger than necessary. - 

Now consider another subset of V, V™*, in 
which gains and losses are symmetrically shared, 
ie, V*= {x(1/4, 1/4, 1/4, —3/8, —3/8)}. A 
coalition structure containing a MWC consisting 
of the positive gainers is acceptable. Is it effica- 
cious? The answer appears to be yes. Any objec- 
tion by, say, d may be countered by e so long as 
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the payoffs are completely divisible. Thus, the size’ 


principle is sustained for this category of zero- 
sum symmetric games. 


fe) y <3/4 


In this case four-person coalitions are per-capita 


‘wealthiest, ie. (1/4=)0,/4>0,/3(<1/4). I shall 


not pursue this possibility here, though it seems 


unlikely that MWC’s form. This observation, 


however, is not inconsistent with Riker’s deriva- 
tion of the size principle, since y <3/4 implies a 
positively sloped characteristic function.* 


™ See Riker, Theory of Political Coalitions, Appendix 
I. Notice that in case (d) above, the characteristic 
function may be positively sloped with the size principle 
still obtaining. 
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Comment on Shepsle’s “On the Size of Winning Coalitions” 


ROBERT LYLE BUTTERWORTH 
University of Pittsburgh 


Professor Shepsle has contributed a lucid and 
stimulating discussion of coalitions and solutions, 
but his analysis cannot be used to resolve the prob- 
lem of the size of winning coalitions. His conclu- 
sion that “there are good reasons to expect min- 
imum winning coalitions in all but the most ex- 
treme instances” is therefore unwarranted, al- 
though his comment that “there are many theo- 
retical subtleties yet to be explored” is fully sub- 
stantiated. 

Shepsle begins by ably summarizing my critique 
of the size principle. In m-person, zero-sum games 


with perfect information, there are situations in ` 


which a player who does not belong to a mini- 
mum winning coalition will try to bribe his way 
into that coalition. He will find it rational to use 
side-payments to increase the payoffs of each 
member of that minimum winning coalition in 
return for his joining them. Since each member 
of the minimum winning coalition would gain by 
accepting that deal, they would agree to expand 
their group to a larger-than-minimum size. If we 
allow only one of the players who does not belong 
to the minimum winning coalition to engage in 
side-payments, that -is the end of the story; a 
larger-than-minimum winning coalition results. 
With competitive bribery, however, the result is 
simply indeterminate. Maybe the winning coali- 
tion will be of minimum size; maybe it will be 
larger than minimum. All we can know for sure is 
that the number of players whose payoffs will be 
greater than zero will be at most the number of 
players required to form a minimum winning 
coalition. 

A quick word about that competitive bribery: 
Shepsle correctly notes that “there are very real 
incentives for e to bid up the price of bribery.” 
Yes, there are, but they have limits; and those 
limits restrict e’s bribe function to the same range 
that d’s has. That range, in the game we keep 
using, is 20. It cannot be 25, as Shepsle would 
have it, because there are no imputations domi- 
nating those associated with a minimum winning 
coalition/maximum losing coalition situation 
that provide e with that many points to spend. 
Shepsle’s suggested imputation (12, 12, 12, —20, 
—16) (see his Table 3, “A Bribe Response”) 
would do so, if it indeed reflected e’s only option. 
It does not do so, of course, since as Shepsle im- 
mediately points out it is strategically irrelevant 
to e. That is because the coalition {d, e} is effec- 
tive for (10, 10, 10, —15, ~15), which dominates 
the suggested payoff vector. The strategic analy- 


sis of d’s situation must be, mutatis mutandis, 
the strategic analysis of e’s. 

Shepsle’s main thrust, however, is that neither 
Professor Riker nor myself ties our analyses ex- 
plicitly to “a formal solution.” Doing so would 
certainly improve our theoretical leverage on 
coalition behavior. Because he recognizes some 
critical difficulties with rigorous solution con- 
cepts, he cannot yet remedy this shortcoming, 
and so undertakes “a more modest inquiry” into 
an “‘heuristically interesting stable set” (p. 511). 

That inquiry, however, is too restricted to 
achieve his intentions. He begins by identifying a 
solution (in the sense of a von Neumann-Morgen- 
stern stable set) to our five-person game, namely, 
“the set V of permutations of the vector (10, 10, 
10, x, —30--x) with —20<x<-—10.” He then 
asks whether there is “any limitation to the size of 
the winning coalition when the outcome of [the 
game]is an element of V,” and concludes that the 
answer is No; “the size of the winning coalition 
cannot be determined by a stipulation of the 
von Neumann-Morgenstern stable set” (p. 512). 

That conclusion, he notes, rests upon “‘feasi- 
bility considerations.” Does it change when some 
“motivational features” are specified? He con- 
cludes that “in a more general context, the answer 
in fact is ambiguous. For games like Butter- 
worth’s, however, the answer is unequivocally 
negative, and the size principle is sustained” 
(p. 512), But he can reach that conclusion only 
because his analysis misses a crucial point of the 
MPG principle. 

He first looks at a coalition structure’s ‘‘accept- 
ability.” Since he confines his examination to V, 
he is concerned only with bargaining by players 
outside the minimum winning coalition when the 
payoffs to the positive gainers are fixed, and fixed 
a priori. No wonder, then, that he finds only one 
extreme case in which those gainers would shift 
from a situation in which the size of the winning 
coalition = the number of positive gainers = a min- 
imum winning coalition: From the losers’ point 
of view, the game is rigged. When the winnings of 
the positive gainers are specified, that is, so is the 
coalition structure, if we also specify the distribu- 
tion of losses. If, as in Shepsle’s example, we have 
not done the latter, then there is only one possible 
winning coalition that is larger than a minimum 
one—the case in which x (d’s payoff) takes an 
extreme value. As Shepsle’s discussion (equation 
(5. 4) shows clearly, this is because the value of a 
winning coalition will have to be achieved by add- 
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ing x to the value of a minimum coalition. The 
value of x must therefore reflect precisely the dif- 
ference in value between a minimum winning 
coalition and a larger-than-minimum one. (And 
that, of course, is just how we derive the range 
for x.) 

The analysis of ‘acceptability,’ then, depends 
on fixing the payoffs to the positive gainers. The 
analysis of the MPG principle depends on being 
able to alter them. But this exercise was, after all, 
to be of heuristic value; on, then, to the examina- 
tion of “efficacy.” Shepsle contends that this cri- 
terion “will permit us to conclude that the out- 
come of the game is among the elements of a sub- 
set of [imputations in which x does not take an 
extreme value |. Hence, the only acceptable coali- 
tion structures are those that contain a [minimum 
winning coalition |” (p. 514). 

But here we again find a “fix,” not in the game 
itself this time but in the specification of “‘effi- 
cacy.” This fix takes the form of a curious double 
standard in the definitions of “objection” and 

“counterobjection.”” Shepsle sets up his criteria 
such that “a counterobjector must demonstrate 
only that there exists one response [to an objec- 
tion | that leaves his coalition partners and him at 
least as well off as under [the ‘current’ payoff 
configuration, (x; K)] and [the situation pro- 
posed by the objector ]—(5.10) and (5.11)}—the 
latter only if [an actor would be a member of the 
coalition proposed by the objection]. An objec- 
tor, on the other hand, must propose an alterna- 
tive which accrues strictly to his benefit, while 
leaving his coalition partners no worse off than 
under [the ‘current’? imputation|—{5.7) and 
(5.8)” (p. 514). 

But who are “his coalition partners” ? For the 
counterobjector they cannot include the objector, 
and for the objector they cannot include the 
counterobjector. These criteria, that is, replace 
the traditional game theoretic assumption of sym- 
metry among the players with restrictions on who 
can join with whom. The effect of this restriction 
is to confine e’s strategic alternatives to a choice 
between —20 and —20 plus a little bit. He either 
stays the sole loser or uses the limit of his bribe 
function to get two winners to include him in a 
minimum winning coalition. The central strategic 
problem is, in a real sense, lost when e’s other 
alternatives (such as cooperating with b, c, and d, 
or even just with d) cannot be simultaneously 
evaluated. 

The more critical restriction, however, concerns 
how objectors and counterobjectors calculate 
their bribes. An objector, e, is permitted to look 
to his promised gains, but a counterobjector, d, 
is not allowed to consider his threatened losses. 
Hence e can spend nearly 25 points, but d can 
take nothing from his pocket to forestall his ap- 
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proaching ruin. Shepsle holds that requiring a `y. 
counterobjector to demonstrate a counterproposal - 
that leaves him at least as well off is “somewhat 
weaker” than requiring an objector to demon- 
strate a proposal that makes him better off. Super- 
ficially that might be true; but in effect the con- 
straints on counterobjecting are stronger than 
those on objecting. The objector, e, is receiving 
the minimum payoff possible in this game; he has 
no place to go but up. A counterobjector, on the 
other hand, always has something to lose; and yet 
his strategic behavior is somehow not supposed 
to reflect that fact. The effect of this restriction is 
to impose stability on the game by sharply re- . 
stricting the range of rational bargaining behavior. 

But even if we accept these asymmetric restric- 
tions, it looks to me like d can counter e’s objec- 
tion. Starting with the vector 


% = (Xa, Xb, Ley Fay Xe) 
= (10, 10, 10, — 10, —20) 
and the coalition structure 
= [Ki, Ks] = [{a, b, c, d}, {e}] 
Shepsle notes an objection by e against d: 


(5.12) [¥*(d); {a, b, e}] 
= [(25-, 237; Y, 


fa, b, e}, fe, d}]. 


“There is,” he claims, “no way for Mr. d to coun- 
terobject. That is, there is no i.r.p.c. [individually 
rational payoff configuration | which excludes the 
objector e, allows d to keep at least — 10 (his pay- 
off in (x; K)), and simultaneously provides any 
set of coalition partners with at least as much as in 
(x; K) and (if applicable) in [Y{d); fa, b, e} J” 
(p. 515). But it looks as though d could counter 


—30 — y, —20*); 


i 


` the objection with this: 


[Y4[Y*(d); {a, b, ef], {a, c, d}] 
men [(25, Y, lS; ~~ 10", —30 — 3); 
fa, C, d}, Íb, et]. 


There are two possible criticisms of this pro- 
posed counterobjection. The first is that in saying 
“a counterobjector must demonstrate only that 
there exists one response to [an objection] that 
leaves his coalition partners and him at least as 
well off...” Shepsle means “‘his coalition part- 
ners” to refer to d’s partners under the “current” 
(i.e., (x; K)) payoff configuration. In this case 
that would mean including b, which the proposed 
counterobjection does not do. This criticism can- 4 
not be correct, however, or Shepsle would not 
have claimed that d possesses no counterobjec- 
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tion that “provides any set of coalition partners 


with at least as much as in (x; K) . . . ” (emphasis 
added). If this criticism were correct, moreover, 
it could not be true that the set 


fao, 10, 10, —15, —15) ; fa, b, c}, fa, “ih 


is efficacious. If d objected to c, for example, pro- 
posing to bribe a and b to form 


Kiss, 157, Y, = 157, =15 E y); 
(a, b, d}, fc, e}, 


c could not counterobject in a way that gave a 
and 5 at least 15~ and himself at least 10. 

The second criticism is that the proposed coun- 
terobjection itself rests upon a minimum win- 
ning coalition. But what of that? We find nothing 
in the criteria of “efficacy” specifying that a coali- 
tion is efficacious only if the counterobjections 
associated with it have the same coalition struc- 
ture that it does. Amy counterobjection in this 
situation would have to rest upon a three-person 
coalition, owing to the restrictions on counter- 
objecting that we noted above. Because d is pro- 
hibited from digging deeper into his pocket to 
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compete with e’s bribe, he must either find a way 
to redistribute the fixed capital of the four-person 
coalition or generate more revenue by paring its 
size. The only way he could redistribute the cap- 
ital so as to make his counterobjection “weakly 
dominate” the objection would be to include e, 
and he is also prohibited from doing that. He is 
left, then, with the paring option. The effects of 
the restrictions on counterobjecting are clearly 
seen here; because he cannot take account of 
threatened losses and cannot offer to cooperate 
with an objector, a counterobjector finds himself 
in a strategic situation that differs greatly from 
that in which we first placed him. In this case, a 
five-person coalition game has been transformed 
into a four-person majority game. 

Using “the acceptable and efficacious payoff 
configuration concept,” then, does not determine 
for us the size of winning coalitions. In that re- 
spect, Professor Shepsle’s paper leaves us where 
we were: knowing an upper bound on the num- 
ber of positive gainers, but not knowing the size 
of the coalition in which they will be found. He 
has formalized many of the subtleties of the prob- 
lem, however; and his focus on the bargaining dy- 
namics of coalition formation appears to be the 
most promising road to grounding a theory of 
coalition size in formal solution theory. 
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Minimum Winning Coalitions Reconsidered: 
A Rejoinder to Butterworth’s “Comment” 


KENNETH A. SHEPSLE 


Washington University, St. Louis 


The purpose of my note, “On the Size of Win- 
ning Coalitions,” was two-fold. First, I wished to 
address the notion of competitive bribery, under- 
scoring its conceptual relevance to a theory of 
side-payments and exploiting its theoretical power 
in a less arbitrary manner than ħad Butterworth 
in his “Research Note.” Since there is still some 
apparent confusion on this point, additional de- 
tails are presented below. The second purpose of 
my note was to present a general strategy for deal- 
ing with some of the problems surrounding the 
determination of winning coalition size, as well 
as to argue in behalf of a specific tactic. The gen- 
eral strategy still appears appropriate; the specific 
tactic, however, has been subjected to some valid 
criticisms, I believe, in Butterworth’s “Comment.” 
It needs, therefore, to be re-examined. 

Butterworth’ s original contritution in this 
debate is the discovery of the existence of an indi- 
vidually rational bribe—a form of side-payment 
which allows an apparent loser to attempt to 
bribe his way into an otherwise minimal winning 
coalition so as to minimize his own losses. This 
process occurs at no apparent expense to the 
members of the formerly minimal winning coali- 
tion (MWC), and may, if for some reason the 
other losers do not respond appropriately, re- 
dound to their positive benefit. In the particular 
illustration employed by Butterworth (the char- 
acteristic function of this game appears in my 
paper elsewhere in this volume), in which a three- 
man winning coalition {abc} and a two-man los- 
ing coalition {de} are organized so as to receive 
the payoff 


(1) 


(2a, Xb, Vay Ud, Xe) 
= (10, 10, 10, x, —30 — x) 


(where —10>x2> —20), it is indeed possible for 
one of the losers, say d, to offer an amount 6 to 
{abc} so that 


(2) (s+: s4 2, 542, 5—3 20) 
| Cid ate 


dominates (see my definition (3.3)) (1) vis-à-vis the 
effective set {abcd}. Clearly {abcd} is effective 
since the sum of the payoffs to its members just 


1 Robert Lyle Butterworth, “A Research’ Note on 
the Size of Winning Coalitions,” Americal Political Sci- 
ence Review, 65 (September, 1971), 741-745. 


equals z {abcd}). To establish dominance, then, 
coalitional preference must be demonstrated. 
Each of a, b, and c (weakly) prefers (2) to (1) if ` 
5-+-(6/3)>10. Thus, dominance requires 6>15. 

Similarly, d (weakly) prefers (2) to (1) if 5—é > x. 

But this simply requires 6<5—x. Combining 
these two requirements, (2) dominates (1) vis-a- 
vis {abcd} if and only if 15<8<5—x. In order 
for a 6 with these properties to exist, it must be 
the case that x < —10, which is precisely what (1) 
requires. Thus, an individually rational bribe 
exists. 

The existence of an individually rational bribe 
for d (or, for that matter, for e—the argument 
holds for him as well) suggests an incentive for d 
to break up an extant payoff configuration 
[Cas Xb) Xos Xa, Xe); {abc}, [de } ]. But surely this 
prospect must send terror through the heart of e. 
As Butterworth notes, e may attempt to lure d 
back into the original maximal losing coalition 
{de}. According to Butterworth’s line of reason- 
ing, “equilibrium” obtains with the imputation 
(10, 10, 10, —10, —20) and an indeterminate coali- 
tion structure. With this imputation all actors are 
indifferent between either of two coalition struc- 
tures: [{abc}, {de}] and [{abed}, {e}]. As a 
consequence Butterworth claims to have demon- 


. strated the invalidity of the size principle: MWCs 


do not, of necessity, form. 

My principal quarrel is not so much with. the 
substance of the conclusion (though my agitation 
with this is expressed shortly) as it is with the 
claim of demonstration. I argued in my paper 
that Butterworth imposes a curious sort of asym- 
metry in his use of the bribery notion: he permits 
one of the losers to attempt to bribe his way into 
a MWC, allowing the other loser only the option 
of trying to attract his former partner back into a 
maximal losing coalition. But remember now, e 
(in the example above) stands to lose of {i}) 
= — 20, the worst of all possible worlds, in the 
event that any of a’s bribe offers are tendered and 
accepted by the MWC, {abc}. He will, therefore, 
desperately try anything the rules permit to avoid 
this prospect. And because he is faced with the 
worst of all possible worlds, his rational options are 
indeed greater than d's. Contrary to Butterworth’s 
remarks in the third paragraph of his ‘“Com- 
ment”, while d and e have the same “feasible set” 
of strategies, i.e. the game is symmetric, because ` 
of their different strategic positions after d makes 
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his bribe, the rational subsets of their respective 
feasible sets differ. 

In particular, Mr. e may rationally expend up to 
25 “points” in an effort to outbid d for a place in 
a previously MWC (20 he would otherwise lose if 
d succeeds in bribing his way into the MWC plus 
5 he would win if he successfully outbids @).? Any 
expenditure in that range leaves e at least as well 
off as the situation in which d succeeds in bribing 
his way into the MWC. As I demonstrated in my 
earlier paper, consideration of this prospect, and 
the concomitant bidding war, leads to the conclu- 
sion that attempts by a loser to bribe his way into 
a MWC can only redound to the positive advan- 
tage of the previous MWC and to the positive dis- 
advantage of the previous maximally losing coali- 
tion. In other words, bidding wars turn out to be 
quite unprofitable for the bidders who, eventually 
realizing this, revert to their original maximally 
losing ‘coalition. 

This is the truth of the size principle—that in 
zero-sum, perfect information games with side- 


payments, there are contextual forces that drive. 


winning coalitions to minimal winning size (all 
other things equal).* Butterworth’s “‘demonstra- 
tion” does nothing to contradict this part of the 
size principle. 

There is a second part of the size principle, 
however, that Butterworth’s analysis does chal- 
lenge. In fact, Butterworth’s is the first analysis I 
know of that accounts for the instability of zero- 
sum games in the context of coalition theory (as 
opposed to solution theory). It is this feature of 
his analysis that I attempted to explicate in my 
paper. As I showed, after the series of bribes and 
counterbribes (under my more general conception 
of bribery as side-payment activity), resulting in a 
resurrection of minimal winning and maximal los- 
ing coalitions, there are no contextual forces to 
halt the process at that point. 

It is well-known in solution theory that n-person 
zero-sum games are inherently unstable: their 
+ cores are empty. Hence no payoff vector is in- 
vulnerable to strategic assault. Butterworth’s 
analysis and my alteration, then, cast the size 
principle in a slightly different light. They sug- 
gest that moving the focus of one’s theory from 
payoff vectors to coalition configurations— 
Riker’s initial research strategy (see footnote 12 


2 Although I did not consider the prospect in my 
paper, Mr. e has yet another strategic alternative, 
namely to attempt to convince two of the previous 
winners to form a new MWC. In this case he has 30 
points with which to play—20 he would otherwise lose 
plus 10 he would receive as a member of a MWC. 
More on this shortly. 

7It must be noted, of course, that the ceteris paribus 
assumption may be inappropriate. Thus, despite the 
existence of forces that produce MWCs, these forces 
and their effects may well pose empirical problems. 
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in my earlier paper)}—buys some insight about 
equilibrium; the purchase, however, is less com- 
plete and satisfactory than one might originally 
have anticipated. Coalition configurations in- 
volving MWCs are unstable equilibrium points in 
a coalition theory of conflict phenomena. 

The notion of competitive bribery was a begin- 
ning point of my earlier analysis. It satisfactorily 
establishes, I believe, the thesis that Butterworth 
only hints at, oiz., that MWCs constitute unstable 
equilibria. While my analysis does not, in any 
sense, disprove the size principle, it does, unfor- 
tunately, raise questions about its empirical 
utility. If, as I suggested above, contextual forces 
exist that drive winning coalitions to minimal 
winning size but fail to hold them there, then the 
usefulness of the size principle as a predictive tool 
related to outcomes in empirical settings is sub- 
stantially limited.‘ 

In the second part of my paper I suggest a gen- 
eral approach to the problem of coalitional sta- 
bility in m-person games. The approach amounts 
to asking whether there are additional features in 
the payoff structure that allow one to draw infer- 
ences about coalition size. My specific tactic was 
to impose two a priori restrictions on coalitional 
divisions of the spoils. First, each extant coalition 
mist receive at least its value. This I called accept- 
ability (see (5.2) and the discussion following) with 
which there are no apparent difficulties. The sec- 
ond a priori restriction, called efficacy (see (5.5) 
through (5.11)), requires that no coalition struc- 
tures to which uncountered objections exist sur- 
vive. As Butterworth correctly observes in his 
“Comment”, efficacy does not serve to further 
restrict the set of acceptable payoff configura- 


tions, 
| @ K): E nd KK» | . 


- 16K; 
Let us see, then, what acceptability alone does. 
From the von Neumann-Morgenstern solution 


of the game that Butterworth employs, the follow- 
ing stable set emerges: 


À V = {x(10, 10, 10, x, —30 — 2): 
8) —20 < z < — 10} 


The following three sets of payoff configurations 
are both acceptable and compatible with (3): 


A = [w(10, 10, 10, x, —30 — x); (Ki, K3): 
| Kıl =3, | K:| = 2, —20 < z < — 10] 
B = [z(10, 10, 10, —10, —20); (Ki, Ks): 

| Ki] = 3, | Ka| = 2] 
‘Insights from the size principle about the Process 


by which conflicts are resolved, however, may be quite 
rich. 
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C = [x(10, 10, 10, —10, —20); (Ki, Ka): 


|Ki| =4, | K| = 1) 


A is the set of solution imputaticns in which a 
maximally losing coalition forms with its mem- 
bers sharing the benefits of their coalition (i.e., the 

“benefits” of a superadditive characteristic func- 
tion) in some nondegenerate fashion. In B, on the 
other hand, one of the losers reaps all of the gains 
from coalescing with the other loser. In C, finally, 
one of the losers buys his way into the MWC a la 
Butterworth. In the context of solution theory, 
the size principle predicts some [x; K] GEAUB. 
Butterworth, on the other hand, suggests an 
[x; K]EBUC, while acceptability implies only 
an [x; KJEAUBUC. | . 

As I have pointed out via my competitive 
bribery argument, there is no sound reason for 
accepting Butterworth’s argument. There may, 
however, be good reason to accept his conclusion 
—that the size of winning coalitions is still in- 
determinate. Disregarding B, which is bizarre 
(though consistent with the size principle), ac- 
ceptability implies an element of AUC. In order 
to endorse the size principle, one must have for- 
mal justification for ignoring the elements of C. 
Efficacy, as Butterworth demonstrates, does not 


qualify as a compelling justification. But are there | 


others? I suggest two, though I do not provide 
accompanying formalizations.* Each suggests a 
different class of empirical situations in which 
MWCs are to be expected. 

Any MWC, {abc}, may expect at least o( {abc }) 
= 30, to continue with the example we have been 
using. Should players d and e fail to coalesce, then 


>, x; > 30. 


iE labe? 


Unless a briber can guarantee {abc} more than it 
is objectively worth—a contingency shown to be 
impossible because of competitive bribery—it 


* We can probably eliminate B entirely for it is highly 
improbable that any loser would willingly permit a 
coalition partner to secure all the “gains from trade.” 

‘There is a third, less compelling, probabilistic jus- 
tification for expecting an element of A to emerge. 
Barring unusual probability distributions, all of the 


probability measure on A U B U C falls on A. B and. 


C, being finite sets, are sets of measure zero. 
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stands to reason that {abc} will follow a course of ^ 


action that at least admits the possibility that d 
and e will not band together. Such seems to have 
been the course followed by the British in colonial 
Africa. On this basis, it appears there are some 
costs (disincentives) to admitting bribers to a 


MWC. The elements of C, then, are unlikely to . 


occur if the premise is accepted. 

A second empirical contingency in which only 
the elements of A are to be expected requires only 
a modicum of risk aversion. In games with min- 
imal self-policing properties, a MWC may cor- 
rectly fear the appeals of a briber, for they pro- 


vide both opportunity and motive for the losers - 


left out in the cold to attempt to form a new MWC 
(see footnote 2). Indeed, experimental evidence 
suggests that players in a winning coalition often 
are willing to “shave their quotas” in order to 
prevent just such a circumstance.® 

Each of these contingencies suggests that there 
often is additional structure in empirical situa- 
tions to produce a stronger implication of the size 
principle—that MWCs are stable outcomes of n- 
person zero-sum games. Butterworth’s initial 
essay is substantially correct in its conclusion that 
there is not quite enough analytical closure in n- 
person game theory to yield the size principle. 
By failing to incorporate a more general notion 
of bribery, however, his argument fails to detect 
the important kernel of truth contained in the size 
principle. Payoff configurations containing a 
MWC are unstable equilibrium points of m-person 
games; additional analytical structure appears to 
render those points stable.° 


™See William Vickrey, “Self-Policing Properties of 
Certain Imputation Sets,” in Contributions to the The- 
ory of Games, IV, ed. A. W. Tucker and R. D. Luce 
(Princeton: Princeton University sc 1959), pp. 213— 
246. 


t See William H. Riker, "B ing in a Three- 
Person Game,” American Political rpa Review, 61 
(September, 1967), 642-656. Relevant discussion is 
found at pp. 651-53. 


`x 


’It follows from my comments in footnote 25 of 7 


my previous essay that if condition (5.2’) is imposed, 
instead of (5.2), in which case all extant coalitions 
and ali subsets of those coalitions receive their value, 
then the size principle is an immediate consequence. 
Professor Richard McKelvey has recently called this 
fact to my attention and plans to report a formal 
demonstration of this result 
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Introduction 


During the past decade students of the electoral 
process have made increasing use of rational 
choice models in their research. But whatever 
their ability to account for such general phe- 
nomena as candidate strategy and electoral out- 
comes, many believe that rational choice models 
do not provide a satisfactory explanation for the 
most basic political decision in a democratic sys- 
tem: to vote or not to vote. The purpose of this 
paper is to show one means of rescuing rational 
choice theorists from this embarrassing predica- 


' ment. 


In his seminal work, Anthony Downs argued 
that a citizen would vote rather than abstain if his 
vote value exceeds zero, where the vote value 
equals the utility difference between the two can- 
didates discounted by the citizen’s probability of 
affecting the outcome.? As Downs remarked, the 
latter probability is small, so the vote value gen- 
erally could not be expected to exceed any costs 
associated with voting. Thus, Downs left the 
decision to vote somewhat up in the air, resort- 
ing to extra theoretic factors to explain wide- 
spread voting.? Gordon Tullock further popu- 
larized the notion that the decision to vote ap- 
peared irrational on the face of it.‘ 

Understandably, some political scientists find 


* We should like to acknowledge the encouragement 
of Charles Plott, the critical acumen of John Benton, 
James Quirk, Kenneth Shepsle, Peter Aranson, Peter 
Ordeshook, and Duff Spafford, and, finally, the pre- 
science of David Seidman. 

*For a summary of theoretical work in this area see 
Otto Davis, Melvin Hinich, and Peter Ordeshook, “An 
Expository Development of a Mathematical Model of 
the Electoral Process,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 64 (June 1970), 426-448. For attempts to inter- 
pret data within the framework of rational choice 

models, see two papers presented at the 1972 Public 
Choice Convention: John Jackson, “The Importance 
of Issues and’ Issue Importance in Presidential Elec- 
tions: A Test of a ‘Rational’ Model”: George Rabino- 
witz, “A Spatial Look at U. S. Politics. ” We should 
remark that throughout this paper we use the expression 

“rational behavior” in a nontechnical sense denoting 
purposeful behavior. 

* Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper & Row, 1957), pp. 260-276. 

3. [bid., chapter 14. 

*Tullock, Toward a Mathematics of Politics (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1967), 


chapter 7. 


the Downs-Tullock argument disturbing. Profes- 
sors Riker and Ordeshook comment that “much 
recent theorizing about the utility of voting con- 
cludes that voting is an irrational act . . . it is cer- 
tainly no explanation to assign a sizeable part of 
politics to the mysterious and-inexplicable world 
of the irrational. ”’ But the Riker and Ordeshook 
formulation has been criticized for appearing to 
do just that. They reconceptualize the probability 
that a citizen’s vote makes a difference as a func- 
tion of his subjective perception of the closeness of 
the election. And they suggest that in many cases 
this judgment is inflated. More important, Riker 
and Ordeshook introduce into the voting caiculus 
a direct utility gain, D, from the act of voting. 
Among other things, D incorporates what politi- 
cal scientists know as a “‘sense of citizen duty.” 
Thus, the decision to vote is rendered rational by 
recognizing individual errors on the one hand 
and postulating cathartic or psychic rewards on 
the other. 

How satisfactory is the Riker-Ordeshook refor- 
mulation? First of all, their data indicate that 
most of the action is in the D term. Consider 
Table 1 which is the Riker-Ordeshook data in 
collapsed form.’ Although the relationships all 
are in the predicted direction, P appears to make 
rather little difference, B somewhat more, and D 
the most. Thus, one asks, how satisfactory is the 
introduction of D? No doubt many political sci- 
entists would share Brian Barry’s judgment of the 
D term. 


“Riker [and Ordeshook say]... that people vote be- 
cause they derive satisfaction from voting for reasons 
entirely divorced from the hope that it will bring about 
desired results. This may well be true but it does not 
leave any scope for an economic model to come be- 
tween the premises and the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained. Instead, the question shifts back to: ‘Why do 
some people have this kind of motivation more 
strongly than others’ ?’’? 


* William Riker and. Peter Ordeshook, “A Theory of 
the Calculus of Voting,” American Political Science 
Review, 62 (March 1968), 25. 

*Brian Barry draws this table from Rikers and 
Ordeshook’s Table 3. See Barty, Sociologists, Econ- 
omists and Democracy (London: Collier-Macmillan 
Ltd., 1970), p. 17. Riker and Ordeshook, Table 3, p. 
38. 


T Barry, p. 16. 
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Table 1. Empirical Test of the Riker-Ordeshook Calculus of Voting 
‘Citizen Duty’ Score (D) 

Expected 

Closeness High Medium Low 
of Election 
Results (P) High Low High Low High Low 

B B B B B B 

Close. 91% 83% 85% 71% 63% 44% 
Not close 86% 74% 77% 1% 62% 39% 


B= party differential, i.e., how much difference the respondent thought it made which side won. The per- 
centages give the proportion who voted in each category. 


To elaborate, Downs and Tullock model the 
voting decision as an investment decision. For 
-the prospect of some uncertain future benefit 
(PB) one accepts costs (C) with certainty in the 
present. Addition of the D term to the voting 
calculus, however, changes the model to one of 
consumption decision. Just as one buys tomatoes 
because the utility of eating tomatoes and incur- 
ring their selling price exceeds that of forgoing the 
tomatoes, so one votes because the psychic 
pleasure of pulling the lever (D) exceeds the costs 
(C) of doing so. Thus, one needs only to explain 
why some citizens get a big bang out of pulling 
the lever while others don’t. 

The question is then whether the principal ex- 
planation of the voting act is found in its invest- 
ment aspect or its consumption aspect. If it is in 
the former, then one type of rational choice model 
is appropriate. If in the latter, another theory— 
the theory of consumer choice—is relevant. Barry 
is wrong when he concludes that if the voting act 
is a consumption decision, economic models have 
nothing to say about it. Part of the theory of con- 
sumer choice investigates the structure of individ- 
ual preferences: substitutes, complements, inferior 
goods, and the like. And; there are many empiri- 
cal studies of voting behavior to which such 
theory is appropriate. Why, for example, are high 
income people more likely to vote? One way of 
asking this question is to investigate complemen- 
taries in preference structures. 

Where, then, does the problem lie—with a 
ubiquitous behavior that cannot be explained as 
an investment decision, or with the analyses of 
contemporary theorists? We believe that the lat- 
ter is the case. In the remainder of this paper we 
shall argue the following proposition: under 
rather general circumstances it is rational for 
many citizens to vote even if they neither distort 
their individual impact nor place a direct value 
on the act of voting. The argument involves a 
comparison of alternative decision-making rules 
voters could employ. And although the argument 


is rather abstract, several testable implications are 
derived. 

Before proceeding let us agree on some basic 
terminology. Assume. that each voter has prefer- 
ences over the set of possible candidate-party- 
issue packages represented by a utility function, 


- U. Let Cı and Cy be the two candidates (who may 


be viewed as bundles of personal, party and issue 
characteristics). The gain to a voter if his can- 
didate wins is |U(C,)—U(C:;)|. For notational 
simplicity assume that the voter prefers candidate 
1 to candidate 2 and that his utility function is nor- 
malized so that U(C,)=1, U(C,)=0. Let c be the 
cost of voting expressed on the same utility scale. 

In the case of tie votes, assume a fair coin is 
flipped so that each voter expects to receive 


$U (C) T $U (Ca) = $. 


The decision problem of the citizen takes thè 
form of a 3x3@—) table, where the voter has a 
choice of voting for Cı, Cs, or abstaining (strate- 
gies Vi, Va, A), and the states of nature are con- 
figurations of the same 3 choices by the other 
(N— 1) citizens. This table reduces to a 35 table 
by collapsing all of the identical columns. The 
five mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive 
states of nature are as follows (where n, equals the 
number of votes for C; exclusive of the citizen 
under consideration): 


States Definition Description 

Sı m>nı+i Cı wins by more than one vote re- 
gardless of the citizen’s vote 
C, wins by exactly one vote with- 
out the citizen’s vote 
Cı ties C: without the citizen’s vote 
Cı loses by exactly one vote with- 
out the citizen’s vote 
Cı loses by more than one vote 
without the citizen’s vote 


Thus, the decision problem appears as Table 2, 
where the cell entries represent the payoffs forth- 
coming from choice of a particular action under 
a particular state of nature. 


S3 nı =+] 


S3 “Ply = Sly 
S ni=m—Í 


Ss <i] 


‘7? 


a 


w 
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Table 2. Payoff Matrix for. Two-Candidate 
Plurality Election 





Thus, if S, holds, the citizen can give either 
candidate the victory by voting for him. If he 
votes for C:, his payoff is 1—c; if he votes for C3 
his payoff is —c; if he abstains, his payoff is 4, the 
expected utility of the coin flip. 


Two-Candilate Contests 


The Conventional Analysis: Voting as Decision 


Making under Risk 


If the citizen is an expected utility maximizer, 
we assume he has certain beliefs about what his 
fellow citizens are likely to do. These beliefs are 
summarized by a vector of subjective probabilities 


p = (pr, P2, Ps, Pa, ps), pi > 0, >D f; = 1, 
ji 


where p; is the citizen’s subjective probability that 
Sı will hold and the other p; are defined analo- 


_gously. The assumption of expected utility maxi- 


mizing postulates that the citizen chooses the act 
whose associated expected utility is greatest. Ap- 
plying this decision rule to Table 1 yields the con- 
ventional analysis. l 

One sees first tbat voting for one’s lesser pre- 
ferred candidate need not be considered: strategy 
V, is dominated by both V, and 4.* Between Vi 
and 4, then, the citizen-as-expected-utility-maxi- 
mizer votes rather than abstains if EU(V:) > EU(A), 
or . . 


[pi(1 — c) + pal — c) + pl o) 
+ ph — 0) + (1 pi pr — Pa — pallo] 
> [pr(1) + pa(t) + psd) + 20) 
+(1— pı — p: — pı — pa)O]. 
which simplifies to the condition 
pi + pa > 2c. (1) 
That is, if the citizen’s subjective probability that 


*A strategy i dominates a strategy j if řs conse- 
quences are at least as good as fs consequences (and 
at least one is better), for every conceivable state of 
nature. 
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a vote for his preferred candidate will break or 
create a tie exceeds twice his relative costs of vot- 
ing, he rationally decides to vote. Two implica- 
tions are immediate. First, if c> +, the citizen will 
never vote, no matter what his beliefs about his 
fellow citizens. Second, the smaller c is, the larger 
the set of probability beliefs which allow rational 
voting. (Bear in mind that c may be small either 
because voting costs truly are negligible or be- 
cause candidate preference is intense, so that costs 
are small relative to the unit of the utility scale 
determined by preferences for candidates.) 

The preceding analysis is basically that carried 
out by Downs and Tullock, albeit with a some- 
what more precise specification of the problem. 
The citizen is assumed to engage in decision mak- 
ing under risk, i.e., he assigns a probability distri- 
bution to the states of nature. The conclusion one 
draws is that unless costs are negligible, or the 
utility difference between the candidates so enor- 
mous that voting costs are insignificant by com- 
parison, (1) is very unlikely to be satisfied unless 
subjective estimates of p and p, are grossly 
inflated. 


An Alternative Analysis: Voting as Decision 
' Making under Uncertainty 

If a citizen calculates according to the conven- 
tional analysis, he will decide to abstain. But all 
citizens will arrive at the same decision; therefore, 
a smart citizen would vote and singlehandedly 
decide the election. And yet, other citizens would 
also follow this strategy, so maybe he should 
abstain after all. But if other citizens reason simi- 
larly, maybe .. . and so forth. Cleatly we have a 
highly complex situation. The strategic inter- 
dependence of voter decisions makes it difficult to - 
conceive of how the citizen could confidently ~ 
assign probabilities to the states of nature. In 
other words, the assumption that the citizen is 
making a decision under risk may be inappropri- 
ate to the- context of the voting decision. 

Classical decision theorists differentiate between 


decision making under risk and decision making 
` under uncertainty. Under risk, probabilities can be 


assigned to the states of nature; under uncer- 
tainty, state probabilities are unknown or un- 
knowable.’ (For an example of the latter, con- 
sider the question, “What is the probability that 
there is an afterlife ?”) Classical theorists treat the 


\ 

*Some scholars would deny the usefulness of this 
distinction. In particular, if one holds a subjectivist 
view of probability, no state probability necessarily is 
unknown or unknowable. But we still believe the dis- 
tinction makes some intuitive sense. For an excellent 
discussion of the issues surrounding the risk-uncertainty 
distinction see Kenneth Shepsle, “Essays on Risky Choice 
in Electoral Competition” (Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, 1970), chapter 1. 
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conditions of risk and uncertainty differently, de- 
veloping decision criteria for the latter. case which 
do not depend on state probability estimates. In 
this section, we will demonstrate that one well- 
known classical procedure yields a quite weak 
condition for voting vis-a-vis abstaining.!° 

Consider Savage’s minimax rezret criterion.!! 
Rather than operate on a matrix of outcomes, the 
Savage criterion operates on a matrix of “regrets.” 
The regret, rj;, accruing to an act a; if state Sj 
comes to pass is defined as the difference between 
what the decision maker could have attained had 
he known the true state of nature before he chose 
his action and what he actually gets by choosing 
a;. In the yoting decision problem, suppose the 
behavior of the other citizens is such that if the 
ith citizen does not vote, the election will end in a 
tie. Then the “‘regret” of the ith crtizen because of 
not having voted is (from Table 2) (1—c—}4) 
=4—c. Had he voted, he would have received 
4—c more than he got. Using this method of com- 
puting regrets, we can transform Table 2 into a 
regret matrix (Table 3). 

Now, the minimax regret criterion specifies that 
the citizen should choose the act which minimizes 
his maximum regret. The maximum regrets of V;, 
Vand A are c, 1, and 4—~—c, respectively. Clearly, 
V, is not a viable strategy. But the citizen would 
vote for his preferred candidate rather than ab- 
stain if max reg Vi<max reg A, Le., 


CN R- OSC <i. (2) 


(If the utility scale were not normalized, (2) would 
be transformed accordingly, i.e., if U(C))=4.4, 
U(C,)=0, then (2) would become c<1.1.) Thus, 


Table 3. Regret Matrix for Two-Candidate Election 





Assumption: ¢>c.¥ 


1 There are several major classical decision rules. 
These are surveyed on an elementary level in R. 
Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and Deci- 
sions: Introduction 
Wiley, 1957), chapter 13, and on a more advanced 
level in D. J. White, Decision Theory (Chicago: Al- 
dine, 1969), chapter 2. 

4See the description of this criterion in Luce and 
Raiffa, pp. 280-282: White, pp. 28-29. 

“In computing regrets we assume c < 44, Le. the 
utility cost of voting is less than Y2 the utility differ- 
ence between having one’s preferred candidate in 
office rather than his opponent. The assumption is not 
very restrictive in our view. Essentially we are analyz- 
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the following proposition is established: In a two- < 
candidate plurality winner contest, a citizen fol- 
lowing the minimax regret decision rule votes for 
his preferred candidate rather than abstains if the 
utility gain from the election of his preferred can- 
didate exceeds ‘four times the utility loss of the 
voting act. 

This result shows that analysts must specify . 
exactly what they mean by “rational” voting. If a 
citizen does not make (does not act as if he makes) 
expected utility calculations, do we condemn‘ his 
behavior as irrational? Clearly, there is an im- 
portant distinction between expected utility maxi- 
mizers and minimax regret decision makers. Mini- « 
max regretters vote if }>c, while expected utility 
maximizers vote only if py+-ps>2c. The former 
condition probably is satisfied for many voters; 
the latter condition probably is not. And in 
deciding between criteria, we must remember that 
60-70 per cent of the electorate typically does vote 
in a presidential election, a fact the expected 
utility analysis cannot accommodate without 
postulating a D term. Notice, too, that the empir- 
ical hypothesis implied by the conventional anal- 
ysis follows just as well from the minimax regret 
analysis. Namely, as c decreases (either in the 
costs composing it or relative to the unit of the 
candidate preference scale) the condition for vot- 
ing is met more easily. We believe that the impli- | 
cations of these alternative decision criteria for 
voter psychology are fascinating and important 
questions. After the analysis of three candidate 
elections, we shall venture some tentative answers. 


Three-Candidate Elections 


Two questions concern us in this section. First, 
is it again the case that minimax regret and ex- 
pected utility maximizing rationality criteria im- 
ply significantly different predictions about the 
voting decision? Second, given an enlarged set of 
available voting strategies, does a citizen still 
make his decision between only two of them: , 
abstaining, or voting for his most preferred candi- — 
date? We answer the first question positively. The 


ing average voters, those who have a preference for 
C, or C, and for whom the costs of voting are the 
typical costs in time and effort. Clearly our assumption 
may be violated for-blind arthritics or those totally 
indifferent between the candidates. Such groups, how- 
ever, normally will not constitute a very significant pro- 
portion of the electorate. The assumption doés not let 
us get away with anything, because all conditions we ` 
derive for voting are even stronger. The assumption Is 
necessary, of course, because from Table 2 one sees 
that unless it is satisfied one never votes: A would 
dominate FV, as well as V,. Analogous considerations 
lead us to make the same assumption in the three- . 
candidate case. If it did not hold, A would dominate 
V, for all states except Sie and would not fail to dom- 
inate then if k were large. 
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answer to the second question provides a clear test 
for distinguishing empirically ‘between expected 
utility maximizers and minimax regretters. 

In a three-candidate election the citizen’s deci- 
sion problem takes the form of a 4x4"? table, 
with the rows signifying votes for Ci, Cs, Cs, or 
abstention, and the columns representing all-pos- 
sible combinations of the same choices by the 
N—1 other members of the electorate. The myriad 
states of nature reduce to the following set of 19 
mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive 
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states: : 
State Definition Description 
1 m>n;+1, /=2,3 A clear winner exists; one 
2 m>nj+1, f=1,3 vote cannot change the out- 
3 m>ajy+i, 71,2 come 
4  m—=n4+1>n3+1 Anarrow winner, C, exists; 
5 m=m+1>m+1 one vote for a just losing 
6 m=neg+l=m-+1 candidate produces a tie 
7 m=m+l>nm+1 Same, with C, being the 
8 m=an;+l>n;+1 narrow winner 
9 Ng=ngtl=mt+l 
10 n=m-A+1 >t Same, with C; being the 
11 m=m4-1>n-+1 narrow winner 
12 y= tl =+ Í 
13 m=m>m+1 A two-way tie for first place 
14 n=n>m4+1 exists; one vote could break 
15 n= > y+] tie 
16 m=m=m A three-way tie exists; one 
vote could break tie 
17 m=m=nħ+1 A two-way tie for first place 
18 ty ny ty +1 exists, but now one vote 
19 m=m=m +] could break this tie or pro- 


duce a three-way tie 


where n; = number of votes for C; exclusive of the 
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voter under consideration. Assume the voter pre- 


. fers Cı first, C; second and C; third (relabeling 


candidates if necessary) and his utility function is 
normalized, so that U(C:)=1, U(C3)=k, U(C3)=0. 
For ease of analysis we assume strict preference so 
that 1>k>0. As previously, we assume that tie 
votes yield payoffs to the citizen which are the 
averages of the utilities of the tied candidates. 
The decision problem then appears as Table 4. 


The Conventional Analysis: Voting as _ 
Decision Making onder Risk” 


In this subsection we will consider two ques- 
tions. First, what conditions justify voting at all? 
Second, if the citizen votes, for whom does he 
vote? The most parsimonious approach involves 
answering the second question first. 

A quick perusal of Table 4 makes one fact evi- 
dent. Voting for one’s least preferred candidate is 
a dominated strategy. Thus, we need only examine 
strategies V; and V, in deciding for whom a citi- 
zen votes given that he has decided to vote. 

Strategies V; and V; lead to different payoffs in 
states 4, 6, 7 and 9-19. Notice, too, that only in 
states 11, 15 and perhaps 19 is the payoff from 
voting for one’s second choice greater than that 
from voting for one’s first choice. In general, vot- 
ing for one’s second choice rather than for one’s 
first choice is rational for an expected utility maxi- 
mizer if EU(C,)— EU(C,)>0, or (see below) 


For a more extensive analysis of the voting be- 
havior of expected utility maximizers in multicandidate 
contests see Richard McKelvey and Peter Ordeshook, 
“A General Theory of the Calculus of Voting,” in 
Mathematical Applications in Political Science, VI, 
ed. James Herndon and Joseph Bernd (Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: The University of Virginia, 1972). Our 
conclusions from this brief analysis seem consonant 
with theirs, although we pay more attention to the 
possibility of voting for one’s second choice. 
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Subtracting and combining terms, one sees that a citizen votes for his second choice only if 


2k 1 
3 3 


k 1 se 
f ý + pis) + (= = 5) ps | > E (Pio + p14) — (k — 1) (bis + bis + pri) 


(3) 


k 1 fk 2 
= = -;) (pat pot prt ps + pis) — pre (5-3) 


2 2 


Were the inequality reversed, he would vote for 
his first choice. If equality held, he would be in- 
different. : 

For reasons we shall discuss immediately, it is 
very important to show that (3) can in principle 


3 3 


be satisfied. That is, circumstances are conceiv- 
able in which rational citizens vote for their sec- 
ond choice rather than their most preferred candi- 
date. Assume k=.9, (pu-t+piu)=.6, pis=0. Then 
no allocation of the remaining probability to the 


Table 4. Decision Problem for Three-Candidate Contest. - 
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terms on the right hand side of (3) can reverse the 
inequality, i.e., make voting for one’s first choice 
rational. te 

The practical importance of showing that con- 
dition (3) can hold stems from the fact that a con- 
troversy on just this question has occupied space 
in five recent issues of the American Political Sci- 
ence Review. In An Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy, Downs argued impressionistically that in 
multi-party contests voters might rationally vote 
for candidates other than their first choice.’ The 
assertion seems plausible enough. If one’s favorite 
has no chance of winning but one’s second choice 
is running neck and neck with a candidate lower 
on one’s scale of values, voting for one’s second 
choice appears reasonable. Certainly, many have 
explained defections away from Wallace in the 
closing days of the 1968 campaign in such terms. 
Similarly, during the 1970 New York senatorial 
race, late polls showed Goodell trailing badly, 
fueling speculation that Goodell supporters might 
switch to Ottinger in an attempt to defeat Buck- 
ley. Sources in both the Goodell and the Ottinger 
camps took tHe possibility seriously, although 
they viewed it in considerably different lights. 
(The frequency of such behavior is not at issue, 
only its rationality.). 

Thus, many were surprised by Thomas Cas- 
stevens’s “A Theorem about Voting,” in which he 
purported to prove that in multiparty contests, 
rational citizens always vote for their most pre- 
ferred candidate® Gerald Kramer quickly 
pointed out that Casstevens’s proof was techni- 
cally incorrect because of his consideration of tie 
votes.” Even more important, Kramer noted, 
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Casstevens proved his theorem by throwing away 
the problem. Casstevens employed a “reduction 
postulate” which asserted in effect that if a citizen 
switched his vote from C, to C3, the probability 
that Cı would win remained unchanged. Nat- 
urally, the rationale for vote switching is precisely 
the possibility of altering the candidates’ proba- 
bilities of election. Without the reduction postu- 
late Casstevens’s theorem cannot be proved; with 
it the theorem is substantively irrelevant. Al- 
though the controversy seems closed now, our 
formulation makes the issues involved intuitively 
clear to those who might have felt unclear about 
the technical details of the argument. 

By examining Table 4 one sees immediately 
that there are conditions which justify voting for 
one’s second choice. If states 11 or 15 hold, V, is 
optimal. Depending on k, V, may also be optimal 
if state 19 holds. But obviously one’s vote changes 
the probabilities of various candidates winning. 
Under state 11 or 15 if the citizen chooses Vi, C3 
wins or ties, respectively. But should the citizen 
choose F3, he reduces the probability that C, wins 
to .5 or 0, because he either creates a tie or puts 
C, over the top. Finally, if state 19 holds, the citi- 


- zen must decide whether to create a 3-way tie or 


make C, the winner. Thus, our payoff matrix 
confirms Downs and Kramer, while illustrating 
clearly the effects of Casstevens’s assumptions and 
the relevance of Kramer’s criticisms. 

Now, we must turn to the question of when an 
expected utility maximizer decides to vote at all. 
If (3) is not satisfied, he votes for his most preferred 
candidate rather than abstain if EU(C;)— EU(A) 
>0, ie., 


19 1 2 
|- (Ea) +5 (Pr + pot pwt pat put put pnt p) +5 Ps 
teal 


1 k k k 
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or, alternatively, EU(C:)> EU(A) if 


i 2 1 
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t Thomas Casstevens, “A Theorem about, Voting,” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (March 1968), 
205-207. Gerald Kramer, Comment, APSR, 62 (Septem- 
ber 1968), 955-956. Casstevens, Reply; Kramer, Re- 
buttal, APSR, 65 (March 1971), 187-189. Lawrence 
Mayer, Comment, APSR, 65 (September 1971), 779. 
Kramer, Rebuttal, APSR, 66 (March 1972), 183.° 

4 Downs, pp. 146-150. 

18 Casstevens, footnote 14. 


i 7 (4) 
(pr + po + pis + fir) + F pis + pas! 
Can one say anything reasonably simple about 
(4)? Well, for any k, a sufficient (zot necessary) 
condition for voting is simply 


[F(protpitputpis) tipet] >e (5) 


1 Kramer, footnote 14. 
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Table 5. Regret Matrix for Three-Candidate Contest» 
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Thus, if } the probability of making or breaking a 
tie between Cı and C, plus 4 the probability of 
breaking a three-way tie plus ¢ the probability of 
bringing C: into a three way tie exceeds the cost 
of voting, one certainly votes for C, although he 
might also vote if (5) is not satisfied bùt (4) is. 
Assume now that (3) is satisfied. Under what 


conditions does a citizen vote for his second choice 
rather than abstain? That condition is given by (6). 


k 
f (pıtpettutpiurtps + pis + pir pis) 


2k k (6) 
Ta pitz pu |> 
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Both (4) and (6) imply reasonable hypotheses. 
Either condition will be more difficult to satisfy 
the higher c is. In the case of (4), the smaller & is, 
the larger the set of probability beliefs that will 
allow voting for C, rather than abstaining. Con- 
versely, in the case of (6), the larger k is, the larger 
the set of beliefs. which justify voting for one’s 
second choice rather than abstaining. 

At the same time, one must recognize the fact 
that the probability. terms in (4) and (6) all con- 
cern the probabilities of ties and one vote vic- 
tories. In an electorate of any size, with subjec- 
tive probability estimates which are at all realistic, 
it seems very unlikely that the left hand side of 
either (4) or (6) will exceed the cost of voting. As 
in the two-candidate case, the expected utility 
maximizer in the three-candidate case appears to 
be most rational by going fishing on election day. 


An Alternative Analysis: Voting as Decision 
Making under Uncertainty 


The minimax regret analysis of the three-candi- 
date case is perfectly straightforward although 
somewhat more involved than in the two-candi- 
date case. The additional complexity arises ‘be- 
cause of non-unique maximum regrets for strate- 
gies V1, V: and A. Table 5 is the matrix of regrets. 

Consider V,. If $ >c, then = can be identified as 
the maximum regret of Vi, while if the inequality 
ig reversed, c must be chosen. 


<A 
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For V; there are more possibilities: four, to be 
exact. The maximum regret of V3 is 


1 1 1 
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Notice that }— can be the maximum regret of 
V: only if k=.5, in which case (4¢—$)=4. Thus 
the four possibilities for V, reduce to three. 

The maximum regret of V, is unity. 


* Notice that some columns of the matrix have two entries for each cell. This occurs because the maximum 
payoff cannot be specified uniquely in some columns. When this occurs we have computed regrets based on 
both of the possible maximum entries. In S, for example, the top entry in each cell is the regret computed 
assuming cell (1, 7) of Table 4 contains the maximum payoff for S;, while the bottom entry in each cell is the 
regret computed assuming cell (4, 7) contains the maximum payoff. In Si, there are actually three possibilities 
(Vi, V2, A), although we have only included two since the third proves irrelevant to the analysis. The non- 
uniqueness is fully considered in the analysis which follows. 
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For A there are two possibilities. The max- 
imum regret of A is 


Let us proceed to check for minimax regret 
strategies by a process of elimination. Clearly, 1 
is greater than 4%, c, 4, 1—k, and 4—y+c, given 
the particular conditions under which each of 
these five numbers is maximum regret for its re- 
spective strategy. Thus, our first conclusion is an 
obvious and plausible one: Voting for one’s least 
preferred candidate is never minimax regret 
optimal. 

Now consider strategies V, and Fa. If $ >e, the 
maximum regret of V, is $, while the maximum 
regret of F, is either 4 or 1—k. The maximum 
regret of V, will be less than the maximum regret 
of Fa iff 


k 1 
- < >k <1 
2 2 

and 
k 2 
~ <1 — k >k <- 
2 3 


By assumption k <1, so the first condition always 
is true. The second condition always holds under 
the conditions (k <4) in which (1—&) can be the 
maximum regret of V3. Thus, we see that when 
>c the maximum regret of V; always is less 
than that of V2. 

If $ <c, then c is the maximum regret of V, 
while either (1 — k) or (}—%-++c) must be the max- 
imum regret of V. Maximum regret of V; <max- 
imum regret of V iff 


=>ctk<l 


' Again, the second condition always is true since 
_ by assumption k<1. The first also always is true 
because by assumption c<4 and (1—k) is the 
maximum regret of V2 only if k<}. Thus, when 
$ <c the maximum regret of Vi always is less 
than that of V. Putting the two cases together, 
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we arrive at a second, rather more surprising, 
conclusion: Voting for one’s second choice is never 
minimax regret optimal. This conclusion affords 
the possibility of a critical test between minimax 
regret and maximizing expected utility rationality 
criteria. Any citizen who votes for his second 
choice while believing 1>k>0 and $>c cannot 
be behaving according to a minimax regret deci- 
sion rule: 

Thus far we have specified only the minimax 
regret strategy among the three voting strategies. 
Now we must determine whether there exist con- 
ditions under which voting for one’s first choice 
Carries a smaller regret than abstaining. Two 
cases must be considered. ` 

1) f$ 2c, $ is the maximum regret of Vi, while 
either (¢— 9 or (}—#—c) is the maximum regret 
of A. Thus, max regret of V, <max regret of A iff 


k 1 eR 
P oe >c Ll7 
2 2 2 
and (7) 
k 2 Rk 5 
AR SEG E tae 


The two conditions are equivalent iff k=ẹ$. If 
k>4, the first condition governs, while if k<4, 
the second condition governs. 

2) Ife>q, c is the maximum regret of Vi, while 
(4—c) or (4—$-c) is the maximum regret of A. 
Thus, max regret of V, <max regret of 4 iff 


1 
pa = c<ł} 
and (8) 
2 k | k 
c <=- e Seem- 
3 3 3 


The two conditions are equivalent iff k=4. If 
k>4, the first condition governs, If k<4, the 
second governs. 

After examining (7) and (8), we draw our third 
conclusion: Minimax-regret decision makers find 
it rational to vote for their most preferred candidate 
rather than abstain under relatively weak condi- 
tions. Under case (1), for example, if kK=.4, any c 
in the interval (0<c<.2) would allow voting. 
Alternatively, if k=.6, any c<.2 would admit a 
rational vote. Under case (2), if k= .2, any c in the 
interval (0<c<.3) would allow voting. 

Two additional conclusions, one obvious and 
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one nonobvious, follow from the analysis of 
cases (1) and (2). As our fourth conclusion we note 
that a high cost of voting constricts the range of 
preferences which satisfy a.condition and thereby 
justify voting, i.e., a high cost of voting increases 
the “likelihood” (in Fisher’s sense) that absten- 
tion will be one’s minimax regret strategy. The 
fifth conclusion is more surprising: a relatively 
high utility for one’s second choice makes the con- 
ditions more difficult to satisfy, i.e., reduces the 
“likelihood” that voting will be one’s minimax 
regret strategy. 


Discussion 


This paper makes a simple but often overlooked 
point: the concept of rational. behavior is more 
ambiguous than many of us take it to be. We have 
shown that the usual arguments about the irra- 
tionality of participating in mass elections are 
more assailable than they appear. And in doing so 
we have shown that one need not postulate catch 
all D terms to rescue the rationality of the deci- 
sion to vote. Rational choice theorists are guilty 
of equating the notion of rational behavior with 
the rule of maximizing expected utility. Alterna- 
‘tively, we usually define the first as the second. Yet 
although the rule of maximizing expected utility is 
the most widely known, widely used and widely 
accepted rationality criterion, it is not the only 
one. Our comparison of expected utility maximi- 
zation and minimax regret decision criteria shows 
that the behavior of decision makers using the 
alternative rules differs considerably. Specifically, 
expected utility maximizers go to the polls only 
under the most restrictive conditions, whereas 
minimax regret decision makers need little incen- 
tive to participate. And one should remember that 
most people do vote. 

Earlier we raised the question of what these 
alternative rationality criteria might suggest 
about voter psychology. The time has come to 
address that question, although we emphasize 
that the following comments are largely specula- 
tive. An utility maximizer behaves as if 
he estimates the probabilities of events and utili- 


ties of outcomes.!* Each action is viewed as a lot- 


tery with choice dependent on the expected utility 
of each action-as-lottery. The minimax regret 
decision maker uses a simpler rule. He imagines 
himself in each possible future state of the world 
and looks at how much in error each of his avail- 
able actions could be, given that state. Then he 
chooses that action whose maximum error over 


33 Actually, we describe here subjective expscted util- 
ity maximizers. One can also axiomatize utility maxi- 
mizing with given objective probabilities. 
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the states of nature is least. If asked why he voted, 
a minimax regret decision maker might reply 
“My God, what if I didn’t vote and my preferred 
candidate lost by one vote? Td feel like killing 
myself.” Notice that for the expected utility maxi- 
mizer the probability of such an event is very im- 
portant, whereas for the minimax regret decision 
maker, the mere logical possibility of such an 
event is enough. 

To expand this discussion somewhat, consider 
another decision criterion: the maximin rule. This 
rule states that the decision maker should ascer- 
tain the worst possible payoff associated with 
each strategy and choose the strategy whose worst 
payoff is best. (Maximin differs from minimax 
regret in that it is applied to the payoff matrix 
rather than the regret matrix, i.e., Tables 2 and 4 
as opposed to Tables 3 and 5.) For both the two- 
candidate and three-candidate cases, abstention is 
the maximin strategy.!* Maximin decision makers 
do not vote under any conditions. 

We think it would be interesting to study the 
possibility of some association between different 
rationality criteria and the standard socioeco- 
nomic divisions of the population. Demographic 
variables typically show weak but significant rela- 
tionships with voting turnout.” The present analy- 
sis suggests that (other things being equal) max- 
imin decision makers would turn out less than 
expected utility maximizers, who would in turn 
vote less frequently than minimax regret decision 
makers. Could use of these alternative criteria 
somehow imperfectly parallel educational or oc- 
cupational hierarchies ? For example, the maximin 
rule is considered an extremely pessimistic deci- 
sion rule. Maximin decision makers never vote. 
Aren’t the poor and the culturally deprived more 
likely to be maximin decision makers than the 
rich and the educated? Only utility maximizers 
ever vote for their second choice. Isn’t it rather 
more likely that both such sophisticated behavior 
and. use of the most demanding rationality cri- 
terion would be concentrated among the well edu- 
cated? Of course, variations in the cost of voting 
no doubt explain some of the variations among 
socioeconomic categories, but perhaps deeper 
relationships like the ones suggested underlie par- 
ticipation differences among demographic groups. 

To engage in a study Jike that outlined, we ob- 


1 In Table 2, the worst outcomes for V,, V» and A 
are ~c, —c, and 0, respectively. The worst outcome 
for A-~0-—is the best of the worst. Similarly, in Table 
4 the worst outcomes for Va Vp V, and A are —c, 
—~¢, c, and 0, respectively. Again, the worst outcome 
of A-—0-—is the best of the worst. 

* Lester Milbrath, Political Participation (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965). 
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viously need ways of distinguishing among people 
who use different rationality criteria. Several are 
contained in this paper. For example, one could 
contrive experimentally a situation in which (3), 
(6) and (7) are satisfied. If the subject then ab- 
stains we might classify him as a maximin deci- 
sion maker; if he votes for Cı, as a minimax 
regret decision maker; if he votes for Cs, as an 
expected utility maximizer.7 After identifying 


“Strictly speaking we say only that an individual 
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people we could then check for associations be- 
tween rationality criterion used, and age, occupa- 
tion, education, sense of political efficacy, etc. 

In sum, the formulation in this paper might not 
only provide a theoretical explanation of voting 
turnout; it might also provide a means of organiz- 
ing and explaining the many empirical correla- 
tions which exist. And that, of course, is the value 
of theory. 


behaves as if he were using a particular rationality 
criterion. 
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Introduction 


Given a context in which simple majority seems 
reasonable as a method for selecting a social alter- 
native in a two-alternative contest, there remains 
to this ‘day sizable disagreement on the best 
method for selecting an alternative when more 
than two alternatives are in contention and the 
social choice is to be based on preferences of the 
voters.! Two basic positions on this matter are 
often associated with the names of Borda and 
Condorcet.? The Borda viewpoint is a positional 
approach. It assigns points to each alternative 
for each voter according to the position of the 
alternative in the voter’s preference order. The 
winner is the alternative with the greatest point 
total. The Condorcet philosophy is a binary- 
comparison viewpoint which only indirectly notes 
the specific position of each alternative in each 
preference order. Two selection methods which 
satisfy Condorcet’s criterion—that an alternative 
with a strict simple majority over every other 
alternative should be the social choice when such 
an alternative exists—are (1) Copeland’s method, 
in which an alternative’s score equals the number 
of alternatives it defeats by simple majority minus 
the number that defeat it, and, assuming linear 
preference orders for voters, (2) the method under 
which an alternative’s-score equals the minimum 
number of voters who prefer it to any other alter- 
native. Elsewhere* I have compared the Borda 


* I wish to thank Bruce McCarl for his assistance in 
writing the computer program used in the simulation 
analyses of this paper. 

1 This seems especially true when no alternative has 
a simple majority over every other alternative (Con- 
dorcet’s famous paradox of voting). I shall argue later, 
however, that, even when there is a simple-majority 
winner, some other alternative might seem more at- 
tractive as the social choice. 

2 Jean-Charles de Borda, “Mémoire sur les élections 
au scrutin,” Histoire de l’Académie Royale des Sci- 
ences, 1781 (translated, with commentary, by Alfred de 
Grazia, “Mathematical Derivation of an Election Sys- 
tem,” Isis, 44 [June 1953], 42-51); Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, Essai sur [application de analyse a la proba- 
bilité des décisions rendues a la pluralité des voix, 
Paris, 1785. See Duncan Black, The Theory of Com- 
mittees and Elections (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1958) for discussion of these and other his- 
torical figures. 

7A. H. Copeland, “A ‘Reasonable’ Social Welfare 
Function,” mimeographed, University of Michigan Sem- 
inar on Applications of Mathematics to the Social 
Sciences, 1951. 

*Peter C. Fishburn, “A Comparative Analysis of 
Group Decision Methods,” Behavioral Science, 16 
(Nov. 1971), 538-544; The Theory of Social Choice 


and Copeland methods in a variety of ways and 
refer the reader to this work for these compari- 
sons. 

The present paper does not attempt to resolve 
the conflict between competing positions. Its main 
purpose is to emphasize in the strongest way pos- 
sible some of the peculiar consequences that can 
arise under different selection procedures, thereby 
dramatizing potential shortcomings of these pro- 
cedures. The analysis will cover a series of voting 
paradoxes—1.e., factual results that seem opposed 
to common sense (at least on first glance). I shall 
not examine Condorcet’s cyclical-majority para- 
dox in detail since it has received so much atten- 
tion elsewhere.® 

To counterbalance the primary emphasis on 
extreme possibilities, we shall present data from 
computer simulations designed to assess the like- 
lihood of the several paradoxical occurrences. As 
might be expected, the general conclusion from 
these data is that the more extreme forms of the 
paradoxes are exceedingly rare in practice.® 

For simplicity it will be assumed throughout 
that each voter’s preference order is linear, so 
that he is never indifferent between distinct alter- 
natives. The set A of social alternatives will be 
assumed to be finite. A summary of the extreme 
results follows. 

1. The dominated-winner paradox. In sequen- 
tial-elimination simple-majority voting the winner 
may be Pareto dominated by another alternative. 
Let p(D) be the probability, given a profile D of 
individual preference orders on A, that the win- 
ner under sequential-elimination simple-majority 
voting will be Pareto dominated when each of the 
|A|! orders of introduction for voting on the 


(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1973); “Subset 
Choice Conditions and the Computation of Social 
Choice Sets,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, forth- 


ming. 

*Some key references that will lead to others are: 
William H. Riker, “Voting and the Summation of Pref- 
erences: An Interpretive Bibliographical Review of Se- 
lected Developments During the Last Decade,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 55 (Dec. 1961), 900-911; 
Robert M. May, “Some Mathematical Remarks on the 
Paradox of Voting,” Behavioral Science, 16 (March 
1971), 143-151; and Part 3 in Probability Models of 
Coliective Decision Making, ed. Richard G. Niemi and 
Herbert F. Weisberg (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E 
Merrill, 1972). 

° Jt is tempting to suggest that the more surprising the 
paradox, the less likely it is to occur in practice. This 
of course is a matter of personal judgment that the 
reader may wish to assess for himself. 
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alternatives is equally likely to be used. By ap- 
propriate choice of D and A, p(D) can be made 
- arbitrarily close to unity. 

2. The.inverted-order paradox. If the alterna- 
tives are linearly ordered by Borda point totals, 
and if the winner in 4 is removed and the process 
is repeated for the remaining alternatives, these 
alternatives may be linearly ordered by revised 
point totals in the exact opposite order from their 
original point-total order. 

3. The winner-turns-loser paradox. There are 
voter profiles in which the unique Borda point- 
total winner in 4 is also the point-total winner in 
one situation which involves it and exactly one 
other alternative, but is a point-total loser in 
every other situation that involves it and at least 
one, but not all, of the other alternatives. 

4. The truncated point-total paradox. Let B, 
denote the truncated Borda procedure where k 
points are given for a first-place vote, k—1 points 
are given for a second-place vote, --- , 1 point is 
given for a kth-place vote, and zero points are 
given for votes thereafter. (B, is the plurality 
method, and Blai is the Borda method.) There 
are voter. profiles in which each B, has a unique 
winner (k=1, 2,- -+ , |A|—1), no two of which 
are identical. Thus, with |A| =10, any one of 
nine of the 10 alternatives can win depending on 
which the nine B, procedures is used. 

5. Condorcet’s other paradox. There are voter 
profiles for which one alternative has a strict 
simple majority over every other alternative and 
all but one of these other alternatives beats the 
simple-majority winner on the basis of every 
modified Borda point-total scheme that assigns 
more points to a first-place vote than to a second- 
place vote, more points to a second-place vote 
than to a third-place vote, and so forth. 

The cyclical-majorities paradox and the para- 
doxes presented in this paper suggest that any 
more-or-less reasonable procedure for aggregat- 
ing individual preferences to arrive at a social 
choice must carry with it criticisms that at least 
some viewers will find to be damning. The ques- 
tion may then be which procedure or class of pro- 
cedures is best able to withstand adverse criticism. 
It is hoped that this paper will stimulate further 
thinking along these lines. 


Preliminary Notation and Definitions 


A few conventions used in the paper will be 
noted here before we proceed with the first para- 
dox. Other notations will be introduced as needed. 

A linear order on {x1, X2,°- +, Xm} that has xı 
first (most preferred), x, second (next most pre- 
ferred), ---, and Xm last (least preferred) will be 
written aS X1%.- + - Xm. The backward cyclic list of 
orders generated by the linear order x:X2- + + Xm 18 
the m-tuple of orders 
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C (Xita > + + Em) 


cg (x122 . 8 * Xm—1) \ 


* m "8 yg 


E Tm; Tmt '" 


Em—lfm ` Xa% + + %1), 


in which each order is obtained from its predeces- f 


sor by moving the last element in the predecessor 
to first place. a forward cyclic list of orders gen- 


erated by X1Xe* ° > Xm is 
C' (X182 ++ + tm) = (XXa + + Xm Male + E 
Var4 e 8 >% Tt, e t } m1 » 8 œ ni) 


in which each order is obtained from its predeces- 
sor by moving the first element in the predecessor 
to last place. These cyclic lists play key roles in the 


proofs of later theorems.’ 
In general we shall let n denote the number of . 


voters. We shall sometimes use m to denote the 
number | A| of alternatives, but often | A| will be 
some function of m. For example, | A| = n?—+ 2 
-++-m-+1 is used in the proof of Theorem 1, along 
aT e 3. In other proofs, n will depend on m 
or |A 

A profile (voter profile) consists of an #-tuple of 
linear orders on the set A of social alternatives, 
one order for each voter. For a given profile, 
nx, y) is the number of voters who prefer x to y. 
Clearly a(x, x)=0 and, by the linearity assump- 
tion, A(x, y)+A(y, x)=n when xy. xPy means 
that x has a strict simple majority over y, of 
n(x, y)> ny, x). x>>y means that all voters prefer 
x to y, or n(x, y)=n. When x>>y, we say that x 
Pareto dominates y. 


The Dominated-Winner Paradox 


The first paradox that we shall examine arises 
from Condorcet’s paradox of cyclical majorities 
in the context of sequential-elimination simple- 
majority voting. Along with the assumption of 
linear orders for voters we shall assume that the 
number of voters is odd, so that xPy or yPx when- 
ever xy. (We assume also that a voter votes for 
x over y if and only if he prefers x to y.) 

With respect to a linear order Z on A, sequen- 
tial-elimination simple-majority voting proceeds 
as follows: A simple-majority vote is taken be- 
tween the first two alternatives in L. The loser of 
this contest is eliminated and a second simple- 
majority vote is taken between the winner and the 
third alternative in Z. Continuing in this fashion, 
the surviving winner of the first | A] —2 votes con- 
fronts the last alternative in Z in the final simple- 


t Note that in C(x,x, +++ x,), ¥, has anm — itol 
majority over x, x, has an m — 1 to 1 majority over Xy 
-,and x, has an m — 1 to 1 majority over x,. The 
same is true for C’ since its orders are obtained from a 
permutation of the orders in C. 
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majority vote. The winner of this vote is the over- 
all winner. 

As is widely known, the overall winner may 
lose on the basis of simple majority to one or more 
alternatives that were eliminated during the pro- 
cess. Under the assumptions used here, this can 
happen only if there are cyclical majorities. And 
in this case it is readily seen that the overall win- 
ner depends on the order Z in which alternatives 
are introduced into the voting. 

A less widely known fact is that, if | A| >3, the 
overall winner can be Pareto dominated by 
another alternative, so that every voter prefers x 
to y with y the overall winner. The earliest ex- 
ample of this “dominated-winner paradox” that 
I am aware of (see next paragraph) is given by 
Harary, Norman, and Cartwright, who for some 
reason do not remark that the overall winner is 
in fact dominated, although they do note that it 
has no first-place votes.* Explicit mention of the 
paradox has been made by the author.’ 

The key to the dominated-winner paradox is 
illustrated by four alternatives x, y, a, and b, 
with xy, aPx, bPa, and yPb. If L= xaby, then a 
eliminates the alternative x that Pareto dominates 
y; b then eliminates a; and y eliminates b to 
emerge as the overall winner. A three-voter pro- 
file that gives this result is 


1. xyba 
2. axyb 
3. baxy 


which consists of the backward cyclic list C(xyba) 
without its final order ybax. 


An Extreme Result 


Although the dominated-winner paradox might 
be extremely unlikely to occur in an actual situa- 
tion, it is possible to construct profiles under 
which the paradox is almost certain to arise. We 
demonstrate this under the assumption that each 
possible order L for sequential elimination is 
equally likely. 


THEOREM 1. For a given profile D, let pD) 
denote the proportion of all | A|! orders-of-intro- 
duction L for which x >y for some x in A when y is 
the overall winner under sequential-elimination 
simple-majority voting according to L. Then, for 
any 8>0, there exists an A and a three-voter pro- 
file D on A such that p(D)>1—6. 


t Frank Harary, Robert Z. Norman and Dorwin Cart- 
wright, Structural Models: An Introduction to the 
Theory of Directed Graphs (New York: Wiley, 1965), 
314. 

° Peter C. Fishburn, “The Irrationality of Transitivity 
in Social Choice," Behavioral Science, 15 (March, 
1970), 119-123, esp. p. 122; Fishburn, “A Comparative 
Analysis of Group Decision Methods,” esp. p. 542. 
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For expositional convenience, this theorem 
along with some others presented later will be 
proved in the Appendix. 

It is important to note that the theorem does 
not say that the likelihood of a dominated winner 
will be large for most profiles of individuals’ pref- 
erences. To the contrary, we would expect the gen- 
eral likelihood of a dominated winner to be rather 
small, and this expectation is supported by the 
simulation results presented below. What the 
theorem does say is that, by appropriate and de- 
liberate construction, it is possible to fashion a 
sequence of profiles with three voters and increas- 
ing numbers of alternatives so that, for this se- 
quence, the likelihood of a dominated winner ap- 
proaches unity as we go further along in-the se- 
quence. 


Computer Simulation Data 


The simulation data reported in this and later 
sections are based on 1000 randomly generated 
profiles for each of 12 combinations of specified 
numbers of voters and alternatives. Thus 12,000 
profiles were examined altogether. The preference 
orders in each profile were generated indepen- 
dently of one another, with equal probability 
(1/|A|!) for each of the|.A|! possible orders. 
The number n of voters took one of the three 
values in {5, 11, 21}, and the number of alterna- 
tives took one of the four values in {4, 5, 6,7}. 

the 4, 000 profiles with five voters (1000 
for oe {4, 5, 6, 7}), 287 (7 per cent) had 
no cee elem winner and a Pareto-domi- 
nated alternative. These conditions are necessary 
(but not sufficient) for the occurrence of the para- 
dox. Using a randomly-chosen order of introduc- 
tion for sequential voting, exactly one of the 287 
profiles gave an overall winner that was Pareto 
dominated. Thus the dominated-winner paradox 
arose once in 4,000 cases with n= 5. 

For 11 voters, the 4,000 profiles included five 
with no simple-majority winner and a Pareto- 
dominated alternative. With a randomly-selected 
order of introduction, none of these five had an 
overall winner that was Pareto dominated. For 21, 
the 4,000 profiles included none with no simple- 
majority winner and a Pareto-dominated alterna- 
tive. 

Hence exactly 292 of the 12,000 profiles had no 
simple-majority winner and a Pareto-dominated 
alternative. The paradox was observed only once 
in the 12,000 cases. 


The Inverted-Order Paradox 


We now switch attention from simple-majority 
to point-count procedures. We shall consider sub- 
sets of A in this section and the next in line with 
the possibility that any one of a number of such 
subsets of the universal set 4 could arise as the 
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actual set of nominees or feasible alternatives in 
the situation at hand. i 

For any nonempty subset B of alternatives in 4 
and a given profile of individuals’ preferences, the 
Borda point total for x in B with respect to B is 
defined by 


s(x, B)=sum of the n(x, y) over 
the y contained in B. 


When |B| =m', s(x, B) is the point total received 
by x when, for each voter, points of m —1, ni 
—2,+-+, 0 are assigned respectively to his first, 
second, - - - , last.alternative within B. 

For a given profile and a proper subset B of A, 
it should be clear that the point-total ranking of 
alternatives in B as determined by the order of the 
s(x, A) for x in B may differ from the point-total 
ranking of alternatives in B as determined by the 
order of the s(x, B). For example, with x and y in 
B, we may have x ahead of y, or s(x, A)>s(), A), 
within the context of A as the feasible set of alter- 
natives; but when alternatives other than x and y 
are removed from A (by disqualification, with- 
drawal, etc.) to give B, and when the process is 
repeated for B, we can get y ahead of x, or s(y, B) 
> s(x, B), within the context of B as the feasible 
Set. 

This section and the next present paradoxes 
which derhonstrate extremes of what can happen 
to certain alternatives’ point totals when other 
alternatives are removed. The first of these is 
related to Davidson and Odeh’s study of changes 
in the order of initial losers when the initial unique 
winner is removed.!° A 

To illustrate it, let A= {x, a, b, c} with the fol- 
lowing seven-voter profile: 


1. xcba 5. axch 
2. axcb '6. baxc 
3. baxc 1. xcba. 
4. xcba 


The first three orders in this profile consist of the 
three orders in the backward cyclic list C(cba) 
‘generated by cba, with x: inserted immediately 
before c in each. The second three orders are an 
exact copy of the first three. The final order is the 
same as the first and fourth. As one can readily 
verify, s(x, A)=15, s(a, A)=10, s(b, A)==9, and 
s(c, A)=8, so that the alternatives are ranked as 
xadbc in the context of A. 
Suppose then that x is deleted. The reduced pro- 


® Roger R. Davidson and Robert E. Odeh, “Some In- 
consistencies in Judging Problems,” Journal of Com- 
binatorial Theory (A), 13 (1972), 162-169. 
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file on B= {a, b, c} =A— {x} becomes 


i. cba 5. acb 
2. ach 6. bac 
3. bac 7. cba, 
4. cba 


with s(c, B)= 8, s(b, B)=7, and s(a, B)=6. Hence 
the B ranking for a, b and c is cba, which is the 
exact reverse of the ranking of these three in the 
A context. 

A straightforward generalization of this ex- 
ample yields the following theorem. 


THEOREM 2. Suppose |A|>3, with A 
= {x,d1,°++, Gm}. Then there exists a profile for 
which s(x, A)> Kai, A)> Sas, A)> +--+ >5(Qn; A) 
and Sam, A~{x})>SG@n, A-—{x})>--- 
>a, A {x }). 


This is referred to as the inverted-order para- 
dox since it says that the point-total linear order 
of losers in the context of A is completely reversed 
or inverted when the original winner is removed. 
A more cumbersome label is “‘the first shall be 
last and the last shall be first” paradox, referring 
to the fact that the first runner-up in A becomes 
last in A— {x}, the second runner-up in A be- 
comes next-to-last in A—{x},--+-, and the last 
runner-up in 4 becomes first in A— {x}. 

Charles Plott and John Ferejohn have suggested 
a dual form of this paradox in which the point- 
total order of the first m—1 candidates is reversed 
when the last-place candidate is removed. To 
illustrate this reversdl, suppose seven men are 
nominated for the office of president in an organi- 
zation. A Borda count is to be used, with the top 
candidate to be elected. Under an appropriate 
voter preference profile, and based on the rank- 
order ballots, the election committee determines 
the following point total order of the seven candi- 
dates: i ; 


Andrews: President Elect 
Brown: - 2nd 
Carter: 3rd 
Davis: 4th 
Evans: 5th 
Foster: 6th 
Gardner: 7th. 


Before these. results can be announced, the elec- 
tion committee is informed'that Gardner has just 
died. Thus, acting in accord with the election 
rules, Gardner’s namie is deleted from the ballots 
and new point totals are compitted, giving the fol- 
lowing results: 
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Foster: President Elect 
Evans: 2nd 
Davis: 3rd `i 
Carter: 4th 

Brown: 5th 

Andrews: 6th. 


Although Kenneth Arrow uses an example 
such as this to defend the reasonableness of his 
condition of the independence of irrelevant alter- 
Natives (arguing that the death: of one candidate 
should not alter the social ordering that obtains 
over the survivors), the example in no way vio- 
lates his independence condition since different 
feasible sets or “‘environments” are involved in 
the two parts of the example." In fact, our ex- 
ample holds faithfully to Arrow’s independence 
condition since the “winner” in each circumstance 
was based only on voter preferences over the 
feasible candidates in the circumstance. Given the 
independence condition, what the example does 
violate is the dictum that the social choice from a 
larger feasible set of alternatives ought to be de- 
termined from the potential choices from two- 
element subsets of the feasible set which, in the 
case at hand, would be determined by simple ma- 
jority, since the Borda method reduces to simple 
majority when it is applied to a two-alternative 
set.” 


Simulation Results 


Since the probability of observing the occur- 
rence specified by Theorem 2 is vanishingly small 
within the context of n in {5, 11,21} and |A] in 
{4, 5, 6, 7}, we looked instead for the Davidson- 
Odeh case in which (1) there are unique first- 
place and second-place point-total winners in A 
and (2) the second-place alternative in A loses to 
some other alternative when the first-place win- 
ner in A is removed. 

Of the 4,000 profiles with five voters, 2,729 
(68.2 per cent) had unique first-place and second- 
place point-total winners. Removal of the winner 
caused the original second-place alternative to 
become a loser in 57 (2.1 per cent) of these pro- 
files. 

Of the 4,000 profiles for n=11, 3,047 (76.2 per 
cent) had unique first-place and second-place 
point-total winners. Removal of the winner 
caused the original second-place alternative to 
become a loser in 161 (5.3 per cent) of these pro- 
files. 


u Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual 
Values, 2nd ed. (New York: Wiley, 1963), pp. 26-27. 

a For further discussion on this point see Peter C. 
Fishburn, “The Irrationality of Transitivity in Social 
Choice,” and “Should Social Choice be Based on Binary 
Comparisons?,” Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1 
(Jan. 1971), 133-142. 
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Of the 4,000 profiles for n=21, 3,315 (82.9 per 
cent) had unique first-place and second-place 
point-total winners. Removal of the winner 
caused the original second-place alternative to 
become a loser in 236 (7.1 per cent) of these pro- 
files, , 

The clear trend here is that (with a fixed number 
of alternatives) the likelihood of occurrence of the 
Davidson-Odeh case increases as the number of 
voters increases. 


The Winner-Turns-Loser Paradox 


The second point-total paradox which involves 
removals shows what may happen to the original 
point-total winner when original losers are re- 
moved. The rather long proof of the following 
theorem is presented elsewhere." 


THEOREM 3. Suppose |A|>3. Then there 
exists a profile in which x, A)> s(a, A) for all ain 
A— {x} and, for every B that is a proper subset of 
A and contains x and has |B| >2, except for one 
such B with |B| =2, there exists a in B such that 
s(a, B)> s(x, B). | 


This says that the original unique winner x can 
be a loser within every proper subset of A that 
contains x and at least one other alternative, ex- 
cept that x is the winner in exactly one such sub- 
set that contains x and another alternative. If 
A= {x, Aar’, aio}, there are 2!—2=—1022 
proper subsets of A that contain x and at least 
one other alternative. The winner in A can be a 
loser in all but one of these 1022 subsets. 

It seems reasonable to refer to the paradox iden- 
tified by Theorem 3 as the winner-turns-loser 
paradox. One immediate corollary of the theorem 
says that if x is the unique point-total winner in A, 
all but one of the other alternatives can have 
simple majorities over A. 


Simulation Results 


To examine the effect on the original point- 
total winner when one or more original losers are 
removed, we looked at the cases of (1) removing 
one loser and (2) removing all but one loser. | 

The results for our 12,000 randomly-generated 
profiles when one loser is removed are shown in 
Table 1. For each profile with a unique point- 
total winner, we removed one loser in each of the 
| 4| —1 possible ways and-recorded the number of 
these (r) in which the original winner became a 
loser. The resultant frequencies for r (expressed 
as percentages) are shown in Table 1. For ex- 
ample, of the 837 profiles with unique winners for 


3 Peter C. Fishburn, “On the Sum-of-Ranks Winner 
when Losers are Removed,” Discrete Mathematics, 
forthcoming. 
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Table 1. Frequency of Profiles for Winner-Turns-Loser with One Loser Removed 








Percentage (to two places) of Profiles in Preceding Column in which 


Pere ae Unique Winner was a Loser in r of the | A|-1 Contests 
|A| n Unique Point-Total Obtained by Removing One Loser 

Winner . r=0 r=] $ r=2 rm 

5 837 96 (%) 4.3 0 0 

4 il 881 93 6.7 45 0 

21 914 86 13 88 0 

5 869 96 4.0 0 0 

5 11 895 88 11 „89 0 
21 917 84 14 2.0 ll 

5 866 94 5.8 -35 0 

6 il 895 86 13 1.6 0 
21 932 82 14 3.2 32 

5 860- 93 6.3 47 0 
7 1i 910° 86 11 2.6 .33 
21 931 80 16 3.3 64 


| 4| =4 and n=5, 96 per cent (801) never had the 
original winner a loser after removal of one loser, 
and 4.3 per cent (36) had the original winner be- 


coming a loser in exactly one of the three subcases ` 


resulting from the removal of one loser. The .64 
in the lower right corner of the table shows that, 
in .64 per cent (6) of the 931 profiles with a unique 
winner for |4| =7 and n= 21, the original winner 
became a loser in exactly three of the six subcases 
resulting from the removal of one loser. 

To the extent shown by Table 1, the likelihood 
that an original winner becomes a loser when one 
loser is removed increases as the number of voters 


increases (with the number of alternatives fixed). 
It may also be noted that, in every profile with a 
unique winner, this alternative was a winner in at 
least one of the |A|—1 contests resulting from 
the removal of one loser. (Theorem 3 says that 
this need not always be the case.) 

The results of removing all but one loser are 
shown in Table 2. For each profile with a unique 
point-total winner we determined the number (r) 
of other alternatives that had a strict simple ma- 
jority over the point-total winner. The table dis- 
plays the frequencies of the several r values for 
each (n, | Al) pair. Thus for (n, | A|)=(21, 7), the 


Table 2. Frequency of Profiles for Winner-Turns-Loser with Alt But One Loser Removed 


Number of Profiles 
JA] n (out of 1000) with 
Unique Point-Total 
Winner r=0 
5 B37. 86 (%) 
4 1l 881 81 
21 914 78 
5 869 79 
5 il 895 69 
21 917 68 
5 866 70 
6 il 895 66- 
21 932 63 
5 860 66 
7 1i 910 61 
21 931 59 


Percentage (to two places) of Profiles in Preceding Column in which 
Unique Winner Lost to r of the other | A|-1 Alternatives ` 


on the Basis of Simple Majority 


r=] r=2 r=3 
14 | 0 

18 . 34 

22 TT 

20 81 0 
29 1.5 11 
30 2.1 0 
28 2.3 0 
30 3.9 22 
33 4.7 .11 
29 4.8 a: 
32 5.9 44 
33 6.4 75 


d 


"r 


a4 
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point-total winner was the simple-majority win- 
ner in 59 per cent (547) of the 931 profiles with a 
unique point-total winner; the point-total winner 
lost to one other alternative by simple majority in 
33 per cent (317) of the 931 profiles; it lost to two 
other alternatives by simple majority in 6.4 per 
cent (60) of the 931 profiles; and it lost to three 
alternatives by simple majority in .75 per cent (7) 
of the 931 profiles. An increase in the number of 
voters on Table 2 shows an increase in the likeli- 
hood that a unique point-total winner will lose to 
one or more other alternatives by simple ma- 
jority. 

The maximum number of other alternatives 
that can have strict simple majorities over the 
unique point-total winner: is vi —2. This max- 
imum was observed in 10 of the 2,632 profiles in 
Table 2 with | A| =4; it arose once in the 2,681 
profiles with |4| =5; and it was never observed 
for profiles with | 4| >5. For |4| >5, no profile 
arose in which more than three other -alterna- 
tives beat the point-total winner on the basis of 
simple majority. 


The Truncated Point-Total Paradox 


In the two preceding sections we considered the 
effects of removing one or more alternatives from 
A. In this section we consider truncated Borda 
procedures which involve all alternatives in A but 
assign points only to the first k alternatives in 
each voter’s preference order. As noted earlier, 
the truncated point-total procedure for k is de- 
noted by By. Procedure B, assigns k points to a 
first-place vote, k—1 points to a second-place 
vote,--+, 1 point to a Ath-place vote, and zero 
points thereafter. For a given |4| there are 
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|A|—1 B, procedures, for k=1 (plurality), 
2,---, |A| —1 (Borda). 


THEOREM 4. Suppose |A| >3. Then there 
-exists a profile for which each By has a unique point- 
total winner, and no two of the | A| —1 winners for 
k=1,2,---, |A| —1 are identical. 


For example, with A= {a1, as, a3, a4}, it may 
happen that a, is the unique B; (plurality) winner, 
ay is the unique B, winner, and as is the unique B, 
(Borda) winner. One seven-voter profile with this 
result is 


Gi Ge Gs G4 
Gi Ge dz @4 
Gi Ge Gy h 
Gy a4 
Gp Gz; G4 Gy, 


G3 G4 Gy Ge 


sa A HP & be 
re 
E] 
Q 
es 


G3 ads Gy a. 


For obvious reasons we refer to this as the trun- 
cated point-total paradox. 


Simulation Results 


The simulation results for each of the 12 
(n, |A|) combinations are displayed in Table 3. 
For each profile with a unique B, winner for 
k=1,--+, |A|—1 we determined the number r 
of distinct alternatives in the set of winners for 
the |A|—1 By procedures. For (n, | A|)=(21, 4), 
674 of the 1000 profiles had a unique winner for 
each of Bı, Bs, and B;. Of these 674, 76 per cent 


Table 3. Frequency of Profiles for Distinct Winners with Truncated Point-Total Procedures 


Number of Profiles 
|A] n (out of 1000) with 
Unique B, Winner 
for each & r=] 
5 521 89 (%) 
4 lI 611 
21 674 76 
5 470 87 
5 il 530 78 
21 590 67 
5 395 86 
6 11 455 73 
21 565 65 
5 375 85 
7 il 394 73 
21 473 63 


Percentage (to two places) of Profiles in Preceding Column 
with r Distinct Winners in the | A|-1 B, Procedures 


r=2 r=æ3 r=4 
1] 0 

16 33 

24 45 

13 0 0 
22 coy 0 
30 3.1 0 
14 0 0 
25 2.0 0 
32 2.8 18 
15 0 0 
25 1.8 0 
32 4.4 0 
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(510) had the same winner for the three proce- 
dures; 24 per cent (161) had two distinct alterna- 
tives in the set of winners; and .45 per cent (3) 
had a different winner for each of the three B, 
procedures. As would be expected, an increase in 
the number of voters increases the chances for 
each B, to have a unique winner, and an increase 
in the number of alternatives decreases the chances 
for each B, to have a unique winner, Like Tables 
1 and 2, Table 3 shows that as n increases the like- 
lihood of getting a larger r-value increases. The 
percentage of profiles that have more than one 
distinct alternative in the set of P, winners more 
than doubles in going from n=5 to n=21, 

Exactly five of the profiles for Table 3 exhibited 
the behavior noted in Theorem 4. All five arose 
with |4| =4 and min {11, 21}, giving a different 
unique winner for each of Bi, Bz, and B;. We 
observed only one profile where more than three 
B, had different unique winners. This occurred 
with |4| =6 and n=21. 


Condorcet’s Other Paradox 


In extolling the idea that an alternative should 
be the social choice when it has a strict simple ma- 
jority over every other alternative, Condorcet pre- 
Sented an example designed to discredit Borda’s 
point-total method and any method similar to it 
which assigned a, points for each first-place vote, 
ay points for each second-place vote,---, and 
&m points for each last-place vote when |Al =m, 
with a)>a,>---+ >a». His original example, 
reproduced in Black, 1t gives a profile for | A| =3 
in which one alternative has a strict simple ma- 
jority over each of the others, with the simple- 
majority winner losing to another alternative 
under every point-count (æ) scheme. A simpler 
example with A= {w, a, b} and n=7 is given by 


the following profile: 
1. wab 5. abw 
2. wab 6. awb 
3, wab 7. bwa. 
- 4. abw 


Alternative w has a 4-to-3 simple majority over 
each of a and b; since a has three first-place votes, 


three second-place votes, and one third, and w - 


has three first-place votes, two second-place votes, 
and two thirds, the a-scores of a and w are respec- 
tively 3a,+3a.+a;.and 3a@)-+2a9-+-2a;. Since the 
first of these exceeds the second whenever œ> as, 
a beats w under every point-count scheme which 
has Oe > a3. 

We shall say that x Borda dominates y within A, 


* Duncan Black, Theory of Committees and Elec- 
tions, 176-177. 
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and-write x>4y, if and only if x beats y on a 
point-total basis for every point-count scheme 
a=(a1, +++ , aaj) Which has a>a_> 
>aja|. It may be noted that Borda dominance is 
“stronger” than Pareto dominance since xy 
implies x>ay, but not conversely. 

More dramatic examples of Borda dominance 
than that just illustrated can be constructed, For 
example, it is possible to construct a 101-voter 
profile on nine alternatives which include a and w 
so that w has a strict simple majority (51 to 50) 
over each of the other eight alternatives (includ- 
ing a) and so that the distribution of first-place, 


second-place, ... votes for a and w are as follows: 
votes totes 
place fora forw 
Ist. 50 0 
2nd 0 30 
3rd 30 0 
4th 0 21 
Sth 21 O 
6th 0 31 
7th 0 0 
8th 0 0 
Sth 0 19. - 


Condorcet’s feelings to the contrary notwith- 
standing, examples like this suggest that some 
cases which have a simple-majority winner do not 
represent the most satisfactory social choice. For 
if a is chosen here, no voter gets worse than his 
fifth choice and nearly half the voters get their 
first choice, whereas the choice of w gives no voter 
his first choice and gives 19 voters their last choice. 

The occurrence of Borda dominance>, is 
specified precisely by the following theorem, 
which notes also a mixed form of this type of 
dominance." 


THEOREM 5. With respect to a given profile on 
A, for each x in A let x* be the number of id be 
votes for x and let x(i)= Ex’, for i=1 ; 
m—1, where ll =m. Then x>ay if and orby if 
x()>y{i) for i=1,-++, m—1 and x()>~yi) for 
some i, Moreover, “iterhatice y will lose to some 
other alternative on a point-total basis for every a 
for which a;>a:> +++ >am if and only if there 
exists a real-valued function A on A with Mx)>0 
for alixin Aand >) 4Mx)=1 such that >> aNx)x(i) 
>i) for i=1, ++», m—1 and YAGOL) 


for some i. 


Note here that x(/) is the number of voters who 
have x in ith place or before. For the preceding 
example, (a(1), a(2), lane a(9))= (50, 50, 80, 80, 


"For a proof of Theorem 5 see Theorems 6.1 ind 
7.1 in Peter C. Fishburn, Decision and Value Theory 
(New York: eee 1964). 
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101, 101,101, 101, 101) and (w(1), (2), - - - , w(9)) 
=(0, 30, 30, 51, 51, 82, 82, 82, 101). 

An extreme form of Condorcet’s other paradox 
is expressed in the following theorem. 


THEOREM 6. Suppose |A| >3. Then there 
exists a profile for which wPa for all a in A— {w}, 
and a> aw for all but one a in A— {w}. 


With A= fw, b, ai,---, am} and m>1, this 
says that there is a profile in which w has a strict 
simple majority over every other alternative, and 
a;>aw for j=1,--+,m. The first example in this 
section proves the theorem for | A|=3. A con- 
structive proof for | A| =4 is left to the reader. 
The proof for | A| >5 is in the Appendix. 


Simulation Results 


The simulation for Condorcet’s other paradox 
was designed to assess the degree of agreement 
between the Condorcet criterion and the Borda 
method as well as to test for occurrence of the 
paradox. 

Of the 4,000 profiles for five voters, 3113 (78 
per cent) had a simple-majority winner. Of these, 
the simple-majority winner was also a point-total 
winner in 2887 (93 per cent); 58 (1.9 per cent) of 
the profiles with a simple-majority winner con- 
tained a point-total winner that Borda dominated 
the simple-majority winner. In one of the 3113 


- cases the simple-majority winner was Borda 


dominated by a point-total loser: |4| =6 for this 
case, 

Of the 4,000 profiles for n=11, 2978 (74 per 
cent) had a simple-majority winner, and 2700 
(91 per cent) of these included the simple-majority 
winner among the point-total winners. Fifty-four 
(1.8 per cent) of the profiles with a simple-majority 
winner contained a point-total winner that Borda 
dominated the simple-majority winner. No profile 
arose in which a point-total loser Borda domi- 
nated the simple-majority winner. 

Of the’4,000 profiles for n= 21, 3093 (77 per 
cent) had a simple-majority winner, and 2598 
(84 per cent) of these included the simple-ma- 
jority winner among the point-total winners. 
Ninety-six (3.1 per cent) of the profiles with a 
simple-majority winner had a point-total winner 
that Borda dominated the simple-majonity winner. 
In seven of the 3093 cases (three each for |A| =4 
and |4| =5, one for |A| =6) the simple-majority 
winner was Borda dominated by a point-total 
loser. 

These data suggest that the degree of discor- 
dance between Condorcet’s criterion and Borda’s 
method increases as the number of voters in- 
creases. This correlation suggests in turn that the 
likelihood of Condorcet’s other paradox increases 
as the number of voters increases, but this hy- 
pothesis is only partially supported by the data, 
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as can be seen from the rows in Table 4. Looking 
at the table the other way, we see that the likeli- 
hood of the paradox decreases with an increase in 
the number of alternatives for 21 voters, but simi- 
lar behavior is not evident for n=11 or n=5. 


Conclusions 


The underlying theme of this paper is the lia- 
bility of procedures for arriving at a social choice 
among a number of candidates or social alterna- 
tives to criticisms of their overall reasonableness. 
Such criticisms have been offered in the form of 
paradoxes which, although they may be unex- 
pected and rare in practice, do in fact point out 
potential problems in the various procedures. It 
is hoped that this work will stimulate re-examina- 
tion of these and other procedures used in voting 
situations and aid in the further development of 
analyses designed to weigh the various merits and 
shortcomings of alternative voting schemes. . 


Appendix 
This Appendix outlines proofs of Theorems 1, 
2, 4, and 6. The definitions used are given in the 
text. The critical role of cyclic lists (section 2) may 
be noted in each case. 


Proof of Theorem 1 

Let m be a positive integer, let | 4| = m+m? 
+m-+-1, and consider a profile on A for three 
voters as follows: 


1. 2Y1Y2 © © + Ym biba + + + Da tte + + + Om 
2. t> -OmtV1 °° © Ymb s+ : Bm? 
3, by: . bmt + * ' Om Xi ` ee 


For each i, j, and k, x>>y1, ajPx, bPa;, and y:Pb, 
along with xPb, and a,Py;. It is easily checked 
that some y; will be the overall winner if the order 
L has the following properties: 


(1) the last element in Z is a yi, 

(2) the last element from {a),-++,@m,51,°-°, 
b,?, x} in L is one of the br, 

(3) at least one a; follows x in L. 


Assuming that all |A|!Z are equally likely, the 
probability that (1) holds is m*/|A|, the proba- 
bility of (2) given (1) is m?/(n?+-m-+1), and the 
probability of (3) given (1) and (2) is m/(m+1). 
Hence the probability that some y: wins.is at least 
m/(rb+- m+ m+1)(m?+m+1)0n-+1), which ap- 
proaches 1 as m gets large. 


Proof of Theorem 2 

With A= {x, an ***-, ân} and m>2, we con- 
struct a profile of 2m+1 orders as follows. The 
first m orders in the profile consist of the orders 
in the backward cyclic list C(@m@m—1° °° a1) gen- 
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erated by amaai- a; with x inserted immedi- 
ately in front of a,, in each of these. The second m 
orders are an exact copy of the first m. The final 
order iS xadm---a;. For the first m orders the 
point total for x is m(m-+-1)/2, and the point total 
for a; is m(m-+-1)/2—i. Hence s(x, A)=2|m(m 
+1)/2|+-m=m(m-+-2) and s(a;, A)=2|m(m+1)/ 
2—i]+(i—-1)=m(m+1)—i-1. Hence s(x, A) 
>s(a1, A)>s(a3, A)> +++ >Kan, A). When x is 
removed, s(a; A— {x})=2[(m—1)m/2]+@-1) 
=(m—1)m+i—1, so that Sam, A—{x}) 
> (aml, A> {x})> ae > (ai, A— {x}). 


1 


Proof of Theorem 4 

With A= fai, a» +++, am } we construct a pro- 
file from the orders in the forward cyclic list gen- 
erated by aiaz: © Am as follows: 


Gil °° ° Gis used ny =m? — 1 times 

atz °° + Gis used no = m° — 2 times 

G30, > * G2 i8 used ny =m? — 3 times 

Om 18y, `° * Gm2 18 USE ty _1 =m? — m+ Ltimes 
Om, ` © * Om. IS used 1 = 0 times, 


with m>m> +++ >am > Mm = Gand nmin = 
+n»: the number of orders in the profile. The 
B; point total for alternative a, is 


-S(az, A; (k, R—-1,- ++, 1,0,---, 0)) 
= t+ 2hat3nst + + ene 
= (m>— 1)+2(mi—2)+ -- + +k(m?— k) 
= kh(k-+-1)m?/2—k(k-+1)(2k+1) /6. 
The B, point totals for the other alternatives are 
m tb nat +: + ktsp 


tomb F nme to F Rte 


rr b aù ë y +4 ža è A A% ò S 6 ò ò +ķ·. 


tm + 2n, + -e + + Ene. 


Since m>m> +++ >n»a=O0, the B total for a 
exceeds each sum above the dotted line. Since 
a= 0 has a positive coefficient for each sum below 
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the dotted line, such a sum cannot exceed 
k(k+1)m?/2— n’. Hence the sum for a, exceeds 
each of these if m> k(k+-1X(2k-+-1)/6, which is 
true; therefore the unique B, winner is az, so that 
no two B, have a common winner. 


Proof of Theorem 6 for |A4|>5 

With A= {w, b, a1,+ “+, am} and m>3, we con- 
struct a profile with m(m-+-1)+-1 orders. The first 
m{m+1) orders are formed from m-+-1 replica- 
tions of C(a@ia_ ` - * dm) as follows. For all m orders 
in the jth replication of C(aia + - dy) insert w in 


the jth position and place 4 last, except for the jth — 


order in C(aiđ, * > * Gm») where bw is inserted im- 
mediately before a;. For example, with m= 4 and 
| A| =6, we get the following for the 3rd replica- 
tion of C(a\a2 ees Opn); 


b. 
b 
G3 G4. a4 


Gd: G3; W a a, b: 

This process is performed for the first m replica- 
tions of C(aia:--- am). In the final replication, 
bw is placed last in each of the m orders. Finally, 
the order waia:-+- a, is adjoined to the other 
m(m-+-1) to complete the profile. It is easily 
checked that, for each ain {a1,-- +, am}, nw, a) 
= 1-++-m(m-+1)/2 and na, w)= m(m-+-1)/2, so that 
wPa. And mw, b)=(m—-1)m+1 and a(b, w) 
=m--m, so that wPb whenever m>3. It also fol- 
lows from the construction that a,i/)=w(i)= mi 
for j=1,---, m and i=1,-++, m, and that 
a,(m+1)= mOm-+-1) and w0n-+1) = mm-+1. Hence 
a;>aw for each aj, according to Theorem 5. 


Table 4. Per cent Occurrences of Condorcet’s 
Other Paradox" Within Profiles with 


Simple-Majority Winners 
n 

5S 11 2 

4 |22 1.3 5.1, 

511.6 23 3.3 

la| 612.1 2.4 2.5 

711.6 1.4 1.3 


* Simple-majority winner Borda dominated by aun- 
other alternative. 
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One of the most serious questions arising 
from the disappointing and tragic events of 
this century is how man—-not merely man ge- 
nerically, but every individual human being— 
can participate in history. The view that seems 
to have been increasingly predominant since 
the Renaissance is that man participates in 
history through controlling it, through directing 
it toward his own ends; each individual can 
be given a hand in affairs by means of de- 
mocracy. The very fact that our times have 
been disappointing and tragic, however, casts 
doubt on the possibility of controlling history. 
Some say, of course, that when certain con- 
ditions, such as further development of the 
behavioral ‘sciences or intensification of the 
contradictions inherent in capitalism, have been 
realized, then history will fall under human 
control. It is never explained, however, how 
man can escape from historical immanence, 
from. the immersion in events by virtue of 
which unforeseen consequences are attached 
to his every act. Nor do such assurances of 
coming mastery remove the suspicion that it 
is in man’s nature to misuse the powers he 
possesses, so that not only his'immanence but 
his transcendence as well is a source of trouble. 
Hence one may surmise that recent historical 
reverses, climaxing the self-confident activism 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, are 
not just accidents of a sort that we can readily 
enough avoid in the future, but that they 
derive from perdurable ontological and moral 
conditions, . l 

In short, the established answer to the ques- 
tion as to how man can participate in history 
has been undercut. The purpose of this essay 
is to suggest an alternative answer.! 


The Communal Impasse 


Modern thinkers, and perhaps from time to 
time even large multitudes, have envisioned 


1While the idea of civility does not fall within the 
usual boundaries of the philosophy of history, it is 
closely related to that subject; most philosophers of 
history deal, at least implicitly, with the issue of man’s 
participation in history. The literature in this area of 
course is vast. As examples of the kind of works that 
I have found useful in developing the concept of 
civility I might cite Rudolf Bultmann, The Presence 
ofj Eternity: History and Eschatology (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957), and Karl Jaspers, The 
Origin and Goal of History, trans. Michael Bullock 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953). 
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man as a bearer of vast historical responsibil- 
ities; he must create a new humanity, or he 
must save the humanity that has developed dur- 
ing the past two or three thousand years. Par- 
ticipating in history thus has meant accepting 
certain historical goals, these to be achieved 
by human planning and activity. This state- 
ment is plainly applicable to almost all types 
of radicalism: What has to be noted here is 
its applicability to conservatism and even, in 
limits, to liberalism. l 

Conservatism has not by and large attacked, 
the idea that man can set and deliberately 
reach historical goals. The basic conservative 
argument has been that the particular goals 
held by radicals are wrong and that radical 
strategy, relying primarily on revolution, prom- 
ises historical disaster. But conservatives have 
had their own goals, such as the preservation 
of the established order, and a strategy of his- 
torical control in which they have placed their 
confidence, that of cautious, piecemeal change. 
Considering the irresistible and torrential char- 
acter of historical change during the last two 
or three centuries, conservatives have hardly 
been less bold in their designs of historical 
mastery than have their radical opponents. 

Liberalism has perhaps been less consciously 
historical than radicalism or conservatism have 
been. The liberal outlook typically reflects a 
serious concern, however, with man’s historical 
role. This comes about through faith in prog- 
ress. It may seem that to rely on progress, 
which is presumably spontaneous, is to assume 
that deliberate human control is not needed. 
This is true, and liberals accordingly have not 
ordinarily called on men collectively to define 
and work toward historical goals. This sharply 
differentiates them from typical radicals and 
conservatives. The difference thus established ‘is 
not total, however. Liberals have certain his- 
torical goals, such as increasing rationality, 
harmony, and freedom, and,-in their view, 
everyone engaged in vigorous and reasonable 
individual activity—-in business, for example— 
is contributing to the attainment of those goals. 
Hence man is not without power over history, 
nor is he without historical responsibility, but 
the consequences of his. acts are shaped and 
fitted into a scheme of progress by forces 
working spontaneously. i 

On these grounds it can be said that the key 
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idea in modern historical attitudes is that of 
action. Through action man participates in 
history. For some, such as Leninists or elitist 
liberals, only a few can act effectively and 
thus become historical participants. For others, 
it is possible for everyone to engage in his- 
torical action; many socialists exemplify this 
attitude. 

The idea of action typically has two cor- 
ollaries, although these are less prominent 
among liberals than among radicals and con- 
servatives. One of these is that if man is to 
act effectively in history, his way must be il- 
luminated by true ideas; the whole truth con- 
cerning man’s historical goals and the way to 
reach them, it is thought, is contained in a 
particular set of ideas. In brief, the effort to 
‘control history gives rise to ideology. In any 
circumstances human beings are apt to quarrel 
about the truth. But when man sees himself as 
the lord of history he is apt te be particularly 
anxious to identify and spread the ideas that 
will rightly guide historical action. Thus it is 
not altogether coincidental that our time is, 
in its preoccupations, both uniquely activist 
and uniquely ideological. 

The second corollary of the idea of histori- 
cal action is that to act effectively one must 
commit himself, not only to a certain ideology 
` but also, to an appropriate group. One cannot 
enter into history alone, it is assumed, and 
just as there is one true ideology so there is 
one group, or one set of groups, that repre- 
sents historical destiny. This might be a con- 
spiratorial party, a set of traditional leaders, 
or a broad political movement. l 

These remarks I believe accurately describe 
a certain dominant mood, or tendency. I read- 
ily admit that the streams of thought always 
contain many small and subtle currents and 
that what I have said constitutes at best only 
a very general characterization. Nevertheless, 
the character and fate of a dominant mood 
can be very important to us, and perhaps for 
this reason these broad strokes are justified. 
This brief apologia may appropriately be ap- 
plied also to what immediately follows. 

The problem with which this essay is con- 
cerned arises from ‘the apparent fact that the 
modern mode of participating in history has 
failed. It has proved impossible to set, and 
deliberately to reach, specific historical goals. 
This is not to say that modern man has failed 
in every way, or that contemporary life is 
nothing but misery and disorder; it is simply 
to say that practically nothing has turned out 
as planned, This is true of revolutions, such 
_ as those in France and Russia, of reform move- 
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ments such as European socialism and the New 
Deal, of efforts to secure world order and 


‘peace, and of almost every large-scale histori- 


cal undertaking. It is even true of conserva- 
tism, which, as seems apparent in the pre- 
cipitate changes engulfing almost all societies, 
has failed as definitely as has radicalism. Man 
has proved incapable of directing the course 
of history.” 


This seems to be the case regardless of the 


goals that have been set. As a matter of fact, 
however, one very general goal has been pre- 
dominant, and that makes it possible to char- 
actérize our situation somewhat more precisely. 
That goal is community. 

It cannot be claimed that community has 
meant the same thing to all parties, or even 
that all parties, without exception, have been 
motivated by the ideal of community. Increas- 
ingly during the last two hundred years, how- 
ever, political thinking and action have been 
concerned with bringing persons together in 
their essential being. Like the commitment to 
historical action, the concern for community 
is something that conservatism typically shares 
with radicalism. Of course a certain kind of 
American conservatism has been individualis- 
tic, but that so-called conservatism is really 
a type of liberalism; the value that classical 
European conservatism has set over against the 
community of the future delineated by radical- 
ism is not the individual but the community 
of the present and the past. Burke was no more 
individualistic than Rousseau. Liberalism has 
been another matter; its central idea is per- 
haps simply that of guarding the individual. 
But liberalism has fallen under the sway of 
the communal ideal. The immensely influen- 


tial figure of Thomas Hill Green, whose phi-. 


losophy was at once one of liberty and of 


community, may be taken as a sign of this ` | 


fact. 
Community is a tragic ideal, however, for 
human beings are not separated by inconsid- 


3 Several twentieth century thinkers have developed 
able critiques of modern man’s self-confident activism. 
Examples are Reinhold Niebuhr, especially in The Irony 
of American History (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1952); Karl Popper, in The Poverty of Histori- 
cism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), as well as in The 
Open Society and Its Enemies (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Ltd., 1945), 2 vols.; and Jacques Ellul, 
in The Political Illusion, trans. Konrad Kellen (New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967), and Autopsy of Revolu- 


tion, trans. Patricia Wolf (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1971). Such writers have contributed much to develop- 
ing the grounds of the idea of civility; but none of 
them have gone far toward developing the concepts of 
personal autonomy and universal communality which, 
as I shall try to show in the following discussion, are 
essential elements in civility. 
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erable and temporary conditions: they are sep- 
arated by space, time, death, and their per- 
sistent selfishness and pride. These are not ob- 
stacles of a kind that can be overcome by 
political action. Arrangements favoring com- 
munication and other forms of relatedness can 
be made, and these can be important. But 
we do not thus reach the fullness of commu- 
nity; rather we experience, in some form, the 
tragic imperfection of every earthly associa- 
tion. There is an impassable chasm between 
political action and community. When all fa- 
vorable arrangements have been made, political 
man finds himself standing before the abyss of 
death and freedom. Death renders the separa- 
tions owing to space and time forever irrep- 
arable. Freedom is the condition both of in- 
iquity and of community, and a politics that 
did away with iniquity (if such were devised 
by behavioral science) would at the same time 
remove the possibility of community. 

Hence the miscarriage of man’s aspiration 
to historical mastery is owing not only to the 
conditions mentioned earlier—the historical 
immanence that renders perfect foresight in 
principle impossible, and the persistent human 
tendency to misuse all power. It is owing also 
to the very nature of the predominant goal. 
Community cannot reasonably be an imme- 
diate object of action. Only arrangements fa- 
voring community, but assuring nothing, can be 
such an object. Our present historical situa- 
tion may, accordingly, be termed a “commu- 
nal impasse.” 

What makes this situation particularly seri- 
ous is not only that the obstacles we have en- 
countered are insuperable but that they lie on 
a road that man is bound to travel. Commu- 
nity is not merely one among a number of 
desires, and consequently a goal that can be 
given up if it proves unattainable. The extent 
to which thought and action during the past 
two centuries have been engrossed with the 
ideal of community, and the fact that this ideal 
was a secularized version of an ancient goal, 
indicates that the project of uniting all human 
beings, and even all creation, is compelling 
and inextinguishable. If it is, then giving up all 
hope of community must mean a fall into 
despair.’ 


2The most powerful commentary on the dilemma in 
which man is placed by his unquenchable will to com- 
munity and the insuperable limits on his powers of 
action is to be found, perhaps, in the novels of Dostoev- 
sky. It is often assumed that while Dostoevsky was pro- 
found in his psychology he was mad in his politics; 
supposedly he was a nationalistic and theocratic reac- 
tionary. This assessment is quite unbalanced, however. 
As is shown in his major political testament, “The 
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This is why the problem of man’s rela- 
tionship with history cannot be resolved mere- 
ly by being more sensible and more moderate. 
The communal impasse requires fundamental 
thought. What is necessary first of all is to 
define the concept of participation in history. 
It will not be surprising if it looks to the reader 
like a grandiose and empty generality. What 
does it mean? 


Participation in History 


As a first step toward answering this ques- 
tion, it may be said that participating in his- 
tory means realizing one’s historicity. It may 
help, as the discussion proceeds, to keep in 
mind the concept of historicity, despite the 
unusual and even bizarre appearance of the 
term.’ Historicity is historical actuality and is 
a quality of anything that has existence in his- 
tory. Thus all human beings are characterized 
by historicity, and a number of nonhuman 
realities are as weil; both Alexander the Great 
and Bucephalus possessed historicity. Saying 
this, however, brings an important distinction 
before us. Bucephalus had a part in history, 
but we cannot say of the horse, as we can 
of Alexander, that it participated in history. 
To participate is to have a part consciously and 
deliberately——to take part. It may be said, then, 
that participation in history is conscious and 
deliberate historicity. 

This suggests that participating in history 
means living through one’s destiny, not as a 
horse might but, as only a human being can;-. 
it means, moreover, living through a destiny 
that is uniquely human, in that only man has 
a history. Why should one seek fo do this? 
The answer, I suggest, lies in the same thirst 
for unity that gives urgency to the ideal of 
community: one wishes to link himself, so far 
as possible in view of the dispersion of man- 
kind through space and time, with all human 
beings. 

Today a great deal is said about the im- 
portance of “knowing who you are,” with the 
corollary that only when this has been ac- 
complished can one enter into relations with 
others. Personal identity thus is seen as prior 





Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” the key to his politi- 
cal thought is the idea of freedom; and while he did 
not develop a positive concept of civility, he was an 
exceedingly powerful critic of incivility. 

‘Jaspers has devoted considerable attention to some- 
thing he calls “historicity.” See his Philosophy, trans. 
E. B. Ashton (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970), Il, 104-129. Jaspers uses the term very broadly, 
so that it usually seems to denote man’s embeddedness 
not merely in historical events, properly speaking, but 
in any particular and unrepeatable set of circumstances. 
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to community.” Although people holding this 
idea often seem to think of themselves as pro- 
gressive in their thinking, and independent of 
the past, in truth their views represent. merely 
a new version of the old individualistic assump- 
tion that individuals are complete apart from 
society; satisfaction, as well as various more 
limited utilitarian benefits, may be gained from 
society, but not personal identity itself. 

This individualistic viewpoint is dubious, 
however. Doubt is cast on it by some of the 
greatest names, and most powerful movements, 
in modern social and political thought—by 
Hegel and idealism, by Marx and various types 
of radicalism, by Burke and the European 
style of conservatism associated with his name, 
and finally by Martin Buber and the kind of 
existentialism that argues the possibility of “in- 
tersubjectivity.” Doubt is cast on the notion 
that discovering who you are is a prerequisite 
for satisfactory relationships also by a com- 
mon personal experience: that you discover 
who you are only by means of entering into 
relationships. And the verdict of personal ex- 
perience can be verified by a rational test, 
namely, that it is impossible to describe a par- 
ticular human being except in terms of rela- 
tionships—-occupation, social status, interests, 
and so forth. To be, it seems, is to be related, 
and to possess a certain identity is to be situ- 
ated in a certain way within a network of rela- 
tionships. 

Regarded from this standpoint, participation 
in history may be seen as the realization of 
universal relatedness, as a conscious and de- 
liberate relationship with the whole of human- 
ity (“the whole of humanity” here ought to be 
understood not as referring to a particular ob- 
jective entity but rather as symbolizing the term 
of a relationship which is not in any way ex- 
clusive). So far as “knowing who you are” is 
important, the value of such participation 
would lie in the discovery of an identity in 
no way truncated or prematurely defined. 

‘But how is such relatedness possible? This is 
the main question to be dealt with in the 
following pages. But we cannot even approach 
it without trying to clear away an obstacle 
which recent thought puts in the way. This is 
the notion that what one ‘needs from others, 
more than all else except for bare physical 
security, is to be “recognized.” It is often said 
that only through being recognized can one 
lay sure hold on his own identity, and the 


' * For an intelligent expression of this view see R. D. 
Laing, The Divided Self: An-Existential Study in Sanity 
and Madness (Batiman; Maryland: Penguin Books, 
1965). 
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supposed necessity of receiving recognition is 
made into the fundamental imperative under- 
lying human relations. This notion leads logi- 
cally, however, to the idea that only face-to- 
face associations are of ultimate importance, 
for in most circumstances only intimacy per- 
mits one to be sure that he is recognized. Cor- 
respondingly, it becomes difficult to see how © 
historicity, which presumably consists in a re- 
latedness of some other kind than that inherent 
in being recognized, can have much value. 

Is it true that being recognized is in some ` 
way indispensable to one’s humanity? It is 
doubtful that it is. Perhaps the two most au- 
thoritative archetypes of human excellence in 
Western culture are Socrates and Jesus. Neither 
were recognized, except by a very few. What 
distinguished them, rather, was their recog- 
nition of others—on the part of Socrates, 
through unreserved availability for discourse, 
on the part of Jesus, through universal love. 
No doubt it is burdensome and discouraging 
to be unrecognized; to hold that it ‘is inevi- 
‘tably destructive of personal identity, however, 
seems to invert the wisdom symbolized by Soc- 
rates and Jesus. The possibility that this wis- 
dom is unreal cannot of course be eliminated 
here. It can be pointed out, nevertheless, that 
even common sense seems to endorse the con- 
ception that man is independent of recogni- 
tion. Is it not commonly held that to pursue 
creative work, particularly of an artistic or lit- 
erary nature, one must be able to endure ob- 
scurity and that recognition is apt to come 
late? And can one deny that there is substance 
in this idea, however trite and overdrawn the 
pictures of the. unknown, struggling genius 
often are? 

It is noteworthy that even Hegel, whose fa- 
mous “lordship and bondage” section in the 
Phenomenology of Mind. is perhaps the major 
historical source of the doctrine that man needs 
to be recognized, seems finally to adopt the 
contrary view. The struggle which leads to the 
differentiation of lord and bondsman is a strug- 
gle for recognition; thus it seems to be sug- 
gested’ that the central issue of social life is 
that of gaining not wealth or power but recog- 
nition. Both sides fail, the lord because in 
enslaving his opponent he has deprived him of 
his capacity for according valid recognition, 
the bondsman because he has lost. the struggle. 
The bondsman, however, who is immediately 
and manifestly denied recognition, is the one 
who represents the future of humanity; and 

°" See G. W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, 


trans. J. B. Baillie, second edition (New York: Mac- 
milan, 1931), pp. 228-240. 
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this is not because, through some dialectical 
reversal, recognition finally is gained, but 
rather, Hegel seems to say, through the suf- 
ferings that are inherent in his bondage. Thus 
in some sense, humanity arises from obscu- 
rity—a point explosively restated by Karl Marx. 

It may be permissible, then, to proceed on 
the assumption that what is morally decisive 
is, rather than being recognized, the act of 
granting recognition. If we do proceed on this 
assumption, then the, idea of participating in 
history comes more clearly into view. It can be 
construed as comprehensive recognition. One 
realizes his historical actuality in recognizing 
the historical actuality of others—their free- 
dom, their finitude, and the conditions and 
events which have formed their lives. 

The reason why man must try to do this 
also becomes more apparent when recogniz- 
ing others, rather than being recognized, is 
stressed. It may be granted that, owing to its 
all-inclusiveness, participating in history is nec- 
essarily a highly imperfect way of according 
recognition; it would seem that another is 
recognized fully only in personal love. It may 
be granted also that as between the universal 
and the immediately personal relationship, the 
former is more dispensable. All of us have 
known people, holding egregious political opin- 
ions, who have nevertheless been warm and 
unselfish in their personal relations, and prob- 
ably all of us have sensed that the political 
opinions- were somewhat redeemed by the 
personal relations whereas, conversely, humane 
political opinions are apt to seem meaningless 
or hypocritical if accompanied by personal 
coldness or selfishness. We may excuse some- 
one for hating a nation or a, race, but only 
when we feel that the hatred is owing to ig- 
norance and is purely abstract, without conse- 


. quences for personal relations. 
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What this suggests is that recognition granted 
to mankind at large is a kind of completion 
of personal love. What is crucial, to be sure, is 
recognizing those encountered face-to-face. But 
those few, after all, are only the ones we have 


_accidentally encountered out of the billions 


who have lived within history; ahd they them- 
selves are historical beings, possessed of the 
freedom that is the source of history and 
shaped by the traditions, and burdened by 
the conditions, that history creates. Hence there 
is a perilous incongruity in the lives of those 
who are historically irresponsible although per- 
sonally humane. It is not quite enough to say 
that having become linked with man through 


the personal love felt for a few, one is logically 


linked with all human beings. The few who are 
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loved are historical beings and thus only through 
the realization of historicity are even those few. 
fully recognized. 

The reader may feel that it is still quité un- 
clear as to just what recognition means or how 
historicity can be realized. When these matters 
are Clarified, however, the problem with which 
we began will have been resolved. 


The Nature of Civility 


The problem before us, it may be well to 
recall, is that modern’ man has conceived of 
historical participation in terms of action and 
control, and that our failures along these lines 
make it incumbent on us to ask anew how 
participation in history is possible. This essay 
has the aim of formulating an hypothesis that 
will help in doing this. I shali try to follow 
a clue to be found in The Republic at a point 
where Plato, in a mood of historical dis- 
couragement, observed that if the ideal city 
cannot become an actual historical city, it 
might at least be built here and there within 
single human beings. From the apparent im- 
possibility of a perfect historical polity Plato 
thus appealed to the possibility of a perfect 
inner polity. What I wish to propose, in pur- 
suance of this hint, is a stance that is per- 
sonal, in being a possible object of -personal 
choice, regardless of the attitudes of others, 
and that is simultaneously political. This stance 
may be termed “civility.” 

Before, trying to define civility systematically, 
it may be useful to sketch the idea in a pre- 
liminary fashion. This can be done by noting 
the position into which an individual is seem- 
ingly forced by the communal impasse. 

The first aspect of this position that comes 
to attention is that of standing off from his- 
tory. One is compelled to acknowledge the lim- 
its and the unreliability of action and thus to 

‘The main philosophical roots of the idea of civility, 
as I understand it, are to be found in the writings of 
certain philosophers who have maintained the ontologi- 
cal primacy of persons. In my own case Nicolas 
Berdyaev and Karl Jaspers have proved particularly 
illuminating. I would direct the reader’s attention espe- 
cially to Berdyaev's Slavery and Freedom, trans. by 
R. M. French (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1944), and to Jaspers’s Philosophy, 3 vols. It is to be 
noted, however, that neither writer applied his “per- 
sonalism,” as it might be called, very clearly in the 
realm of politics. A writer such as Jean-Paul Sartre 
also, of course, is a “personalist,” and in addition is 
far more politically conscious than were either 
Berdyaev or Jaspers. But I am doubtful—and here we 
touch on an issue too large to be explored in this paper 
—that Sartre’s atheism provides grounds for the per-. 
sonal autonomy on which civility depends; in other 
words, I suspect that there are metaphysical grounds 
for the fierce, lifelong activism that has made Sartre 
politically fascinating but often not very civil. 
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adopt, in some form and degree, a posture of 
inaction. This, as we shall see, does not mean 
total withdrawal; programs may still be formu- 
lated, and courses of action still pursued, but 
one is bound to regard them skeptically and 
to take care not to ground his own personal 
being in their success. Moreover, since the cor- 
ollaries of historical activism have been ideo- 
‘logical and group commitment, one has to 
stand off from history in other ways as well. 
Since community is not an historical possi- 
bility, and cannot reasonably be an immediate 
' object of action, no idéa.or system of ideas can 
either show forth the nature of earthly com- 
munity or prescribe the ways of attaining it. 
This means that most, if not all, ideologies are 
in some measure false. One may continue to 
‘prefer one ideology to another, but, once the 
communal impasse has been faced, he can only 
do so realizing that at ‘best the preferred ide- 
ology is a symbol of intuitions and hopes that 
cannot be fully translated into either institu- 
tional or conceptual form. As for groups, a 
simple truth can be derived from our situa- 
tion: that no group is a community and no 
group can create a community. Some groups 
are no doubt historically useful (and others 
harmful), but none deserve to be regarded in 
the way the working class and the Commu- 
nist Party have been regarded by many people 
since the time of Marx; none show how man’s 
communal destiny, that is, his inevitable orien- 
tation toward community, can be fulfilled. The 
same sort of thing’ can be said about leaders. 


One could hardly take part in political life 


without adhering at least tentatively to certain 
leaders; but to think that any leader can create 
a community is to make a god out of a man. 

Thus the foundering of our historical efforts 
forces us to place a certain distance-—consti- 
tuted of doubt and of limits on allegiance— 
between ourselves and historical phenomena. 

Distance is not total separation, however. 
Indeed, in physical matters the word “dis- 
tance”: designates a relationship, and so it is 
here. In the first place, the immanence which 
bars man from controlling history as he de- 
sires prevents him also from withdrawing from 
it. Unavoidably each one is a part of history, 
with not only the circumstances of his life 
but his very self being historically formed. 
Thus to respond to- historical crisis, as the Epi- 
cureans did to the downfall of the city-state 
in the fourth century B.C., by prescribing total 
withdrawal, is delusory. If man. could stand 
outside ‘of ‘history, then he could stand above 
it and control it. 

In the second place, and perhaps more im- 
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portant for the present argument, total with- 
drawal is barred by man’s communal nature. 
Since community is not one desire among 
others,’ it cannot simply be set aside. We are 
bound to enter into relationships wherever we 
can, although these can never constitute any- 
thing with the durability and fullness con- 
noted by the word “community.” This is why 
we must be concerned with realizing our his- 
toricity, even though we find history to ‘be 
tragic’ 

The relationships into which we must enter, 
moreover, ¢annot be altogether those of pure 
interpersonal communion. We must’ descend 
into action, Even though community cannot 
be created through’ action, the absence of com- 


munity necessitates action by giving rise to dis- , 


order. In a perfect community; all would 
come about through dialogue; where commu- 


‘nity is lacking, order must be politically con- 


> 


trived. And for another reason as well, com- ` 


plete inaction is barred: a person must act 
in order fully to be. As long as one merely 
thinks and. speaks, he is not fully real, for he 
only entertains possibilities and has no public 


reality. To be sure, once he has committed 


himself to a course of action, then through 


hesitations and regrets he transcends his com- 5 


mitment and becomes something more than 
his public self. But where there is no respon- 
sibility for a public position, discourse and 


thought become ways of indulging in the lux- 


ury of nonexistence. 

If one cannot completely give up ‘action, 
neither can he completely give up ideologies 
and groups. Here also “distance” becomes a 
term describing a relationship. It appears, then, 
that the Communal impasse’ gives rise to a self- 
contradictory position, that of a withdrawal 
one is bound to compromise. Such contradic- 
tions are not unheard of in the moral and” 
religious traditions of the past. Paul urges that 
“they that have wives be as though they had 
none; and they that Weep, as though they wept 
not; and they that rejoice, as though they re- 
joiced not; and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not; and they that use this world, 
as not abusing it:”8 If such paradoxical pos- 


sibilities can be granted, then we may say that 


the communal impasse seemingly requires that 
one act in a spirit of -inaction—an idea making 
up one of the main themes of the Bhagavad- 
Gita; that one accept an ideology while at’ the 
same time doubting it—something called’ for 


Po 


by so sane a thinker as John Locke; = that one < 


3I Corinthians 7: 29-31. 


*Seo John Locke, A Letter Concerning ee in 


John Locke on Education and Politics, ed. HowardiR. ` 
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adhere to groups as though he were alone; and 
that he plan for the historical future as a 
way of living in the present. 

Civility is the stance in which one lives and 
sustains these tensions. This at any rate may 
serve as a preliminary definition. So stated 
it shows the logic of civility (along with its 
paradoxes), that it is not merely a personal 
reaction but that it derives logically from man’s 
nature and present situation. 

Let us proceed to a more systematic defi- 
nition. In doing so, however, one important 
proviso must be stated; that is, that the defini- 
tion must remain very general. Readers may 
ask exactly what one must do, along the lines 
of voting, holding office, and so forth, in or- 
der to realize civility; they may wonder at 
times whether it comes down to anything more 
than regularly reading a good newspaper. Such 
questions are quite reasonable, but they can- 
not be answered in an essay as short as this 
one and cannot, in any final fashion and 
through stating general principles, be answered 
at all. Civility is necessitated partly by the im- 
possibility of subsuming man and history un- 
der rules. Consequently, it must be conceived 
of as creative. Only a civil person can fully 
define civility, and his definition can only be 
one that is incarnate in his own life and is 
irreducible to detailed principles claiming uni- 
versal validity. 

One thing can be definitely said, and that is 
that the standard of civility is not primarily 
one of power, for a single individual in aver- 
age cases can achieve only a negligible degree 
of power. What then is the standard? This 
brings us to the problem of defining civility 
systematically. 

It will be safer, I believe, rather than try- 
ing to reduce the idea to a single proposition, 
to define it in terms of its different constituent 
elements. These elements, three in number, 
emerged above in considering the position into 
which we are forced by the communal impasse. 
What follows, therefore, is a more exact and 
systematic delineation of that position than 
seemed appropriate in first taking note of it. 
I shall discuss the three elements separately and 
in turn. 

(1) Historical autonomy. One cultivates ci- 
vility when the primary question in every his- 
torical situation is not, “How can such and such 
an historical goal be reached?” but rather, 
“How should I bear myself?” With this query 





Penniman (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1947), pp. 
17-68. The idea that one should simultaneously believe 
and doubt is implicit in Locke’s injunction to realize 
that you may be wrong. 
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one recognizes what is within the scope of hu- 
man power and of his own power in par- 
ticular. At the same time he detaches himself 
from all absolute commitments and establishes 
the possibility that he will refuse a proposed 
action or break with a certain ideology or 
group. This is not necessarily to become in- 
different to historical results or to refuse his- 
torical responsibility. On the contrary, auton- 
omy may enhance one’s consciousness of his 
responsibilities, for these can no longer be ful- 
filled through adhering thoughtlessly to an ide- 
ology or accepting automatically the demands 
of certain groups and leaders. Historical auton- 
omy was apparently what Plato was thinking 
of after recognizing that the ideal city prob- 
ably never would become a real city; although 
the world makes creative statesmanship almost 
impossible, there remain posses of inner 
statesmanship.?° 

This attitude no doubt risks a kind of selfish- 
ness, that of caring for nothing but one’s own 
rectitude. It does, however, meet two moral 
demands arising from the communal impasse. 
One is that of acknowledging that political ac- 
tion is inescapably objectification; to act on 
others is to view them from the outside and, 
even if the end be some conception of their 
own welfare, to reduce them to means. This 
is the reason for the chasm between political 
action and community. As already pointed out, 
civility does not mean wholly abstaining from 
action; that would turn it into anarchism. It 
does, however, mean acting with an awareness 
that action is inherently depersonalizing and 
thus provides no direct access to the kind of 
unity man seeks. 

The second moral demand met by historical 
autonomy is that of giving up the pride in- 
herent in thinking man can control history. 
One grants the uncertainty of the future and 
concentrates, in pursuance of Plato’s sugges- 
tion, on the governance of his own soul. It 
would be another kind of pride to assume that 
while man cannot dominate history, each one 
can readily govern himself. But it belongs. to 
man to undertake the latter, whereas seeking 
to dominate history expresses cosmic presump- 
tion. 

The refusal of pride may be seen, alterna- 
tively, as a refusal of idolatry. At least in most 
cases this is valid. There is perhaps a demonic 
pride which scorns allegiance to anything what- 


“Of course, the pre-eminent philosopher of auton- 
omy is Kant. Kant’s whole dualistic outlook, struc- 
tured by the dichotomy between nature and freedom, 
is perhaps the firmest philosophical ground for the 
idea of civility. It is noteworthy, that both Berdyaev and 
Jaspers were self-professed Kantians. 
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ever beyond the self; the terrible figure of 
Stavrogin, in Dostoevsky’s The Possessed, 1s 
a picture of this kind of pride. Few people, if 
any, however, have Stavrogin’s strength, and 
thus pride rarely if ever takes the form of 
absolute self-assertion. It usually means reli- 
ance on something that man has made, that is, 
idolatry. Thus the pride of thinking that man 
could dominate history has been equivalent to 
‘the idolatrous exaltation of parties and ide- 
ologies. In this light, civility becomés a rejec- 
tion of finite gods, an insistence on leaving 
oneself free for the totality of the human. 

- Historical autonomy clearly must entail a 
readiness, to disobey and resist. Some of the 
clearest examples of civility‘ may be found 
among individuals such as Thoreau, who are 
independent and courageous enough occasion- 
ally to rebel, rather than among the immense 
law-abiding majority. Nevertheless, civility 
should not be identifled with habitual re- 
sistance. There could be no order, and hence 
no world in which civility is possible, unless 
everyone normally obeyed. 


Let us turn to the second element in ci- 


vility. 

(2) Comprehensive communality. ‘This is 
perhaps a.barbarous phrase, but it accurately 
denotes a certain way of relating oneself to 
mankind. To be comprehensively communal 
is, in the first place, to be unreservedly atten- 
tive, not only to be attuned to man’s voice 
wherever it can be heard, but to search out 
unvoiced experiences. Thus we can see civility 
in Dr. Gachet’s support for Cezanne and Van 
Gogh when they were unrecognized and ma- 
ligned, in Dostoevsky’s ability to enter into the 
minds of criminals, in R. D. Laing’s sympa- 
thetic sense of what it means to be schizo- 
phrenic, and in the careful and penetrating 
reports of the Poor Law Commissioners in 
nineteenth century England. We can see ci- 
vility in Abraham Lincoln’s awareness that his 
enemies in the South were human beings like 
those in the North, fallible, but in most cases 
doing what they thought was right. Such atten- 
tiveness expresses a concern for all human ex- 
perience, an unwillingness that anything should 
remain unheard and unknown.“ 

It must be carefully noted, however, that 
being attentive is very different from merely 


Some of the best discussions of communality in 
recent literature, or indeed; so far as I am aware, in 
the literature of all times, are found in the works of 
Gabriel Marcel and Martin Buber. Neither writer, how- 
ever, formulated the concept of civility—Marcel lacking 
sufficient political concern, and Bubsr being too opti- 
mistic to envision the necessity of so alienated a form 
of political responsibility. 
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being observant, and that attentiveness looks 
for something more than explanation. Atten- 
tiveness is intersubjective, whereas observation 


_and explanation, like action, objectify. Perhaps 


the point I would like to make can be eluci- 
dated through considering the example of 
Marxist thought. There is little doubt that 
Marxist concepts help to explain many aspects 
of social and political behavior, and it may 
well be that no other theory has been so suc- 
cessful in this respect. But the very successes 
of Marxism have helped to produce what is 
surely its over-all failure, that it has not, as 
Marx intended, guided mankind into commu- 
nity. It is not just that the successes of Marx- 
ism have encouraged its followers to scorn all 
other theories, although that has happened and 
is part of the problem. These successes have 
encouraged Marxists to reject all serious, in- 
quiring discourse. Marx’s followers have felt 
themselves able totally to explain why many 
people disagree with them and thus have felt 
no obligation to put themselves in the place 
of those people or seriously to consider the 
possibility that they have spoken with truth. 
In-this way Marxism has been destructive of 
communication and thus of community. This 


has happened, I believe, because it has en- 


couraged -a purely observant and explanatory 
relationship among human beings. It has un- 
dermined attentiveness.1? 

At this point the concept of recognition, 
introduced earlier in this essay, where it was 
suggested that participation in history is based 
on universal recognition, may provide some 
help. At best, of course, to recognize someone 
is to perceive and respect his particular, in- 
dependently-centered being and consciousness; 
this requires close personal acquaintance. 
There is recognition of a more abstract kind, 
however, and that lies in facing others with 
consciousness that they are particular, inde- 
pendently centered beings, with claims to re- 


12 The observant and explanatory relationship that 
Marxism encourages, of course, is closely connected 
with the Marxist emphasis on ‘historical action. The 
point is not to interpret the world, as Marx observed 
in the “Theses on Feuerbach,” but to change it. Since 
it was Lenin who brought out the activist component 
in Marxism, it may be said that Marxism-Leninism con- 
stitutes a model of a kind of thought opposed to civility. 
There are very different kinds of thought, however, that 
also are opposed to civility. An outstanding example 
from our own day, the product of a thinker and writer 
of great power, is the work of Karl Barth, especially 
the roulti-volume Church Dogmatics., It is not religious 
faith as such that determines Barth’s opposition to 
civility but rather his conviction that the truth can be 
embodied in a dogma that is absolutely authoritative 
and beyond discussion and that a Christian’s sphere of 
life is the Church, not human society as a whole. 
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spect, although they are not individually 
known. This kind of recognition can be uni- 
versal, Marxism undermines it, and one might 
say that it does so by forbidding one ever to 
put himself in the place of the other; rather 
he explains him. On the other hand, such rec- 
ognition seems to underlie the unreserved at- 
tentiveness we are discussing here; attentive- 
ness expresses recognition. 

Beyond attentiveness, however, comprehen- 
sive commiunality requires something else 
equally ‘difficult, and that is availability, or a 
readiness to respond. I speak of availability, 
of a state of readiness, rather than of respond- 
ing itself, because opportunities for responding 
are only occasional and are never, for most 
people, nearly adequate to the universal scope 
of one’s concern. Only a few of the most 
prominent political and cultural leaders can 
speak to all mankind; many people may feel 
that they have no opportunities to speak seri- 
ously at all—not even to those to whom they 
are closest. Hence all that cam be asked of 
most of us is that we be prepared to respond 
to our “neighbor”—to the one whom we hap- 
pen to encounter in a situation with communal 
possibilities—and in responding to speak of the 
concerns of mankind. 

There is no outward mark of this universal 
attentiveness and availability. These qualities 
constitute an inner disposition and may not be 
visible in anything that is done.. Indeed, in the 
final analysis they are not even rationally 
comprehensible. Only causal relations can be 
rationally understood, which is to say that 
only relations among objects can be rationally 
understood. Intersubjective relations can ‘be 
discussed and illuminated. But the significance 
of words like “attentiveness” and “recognition” 
is evocative, rather than objective, and in us- 
ing them we are not approaching a definitive 
explanation but are exploring a mystery. 

At first it may seem that communality is 
the opposite of autonomy, and that the two 
cannot be combined. Reflection will show, how- 
ever, that autonomy is possible only by means 
of a standard which can be applied to his- 
torical demands, and that communality can 
serve as that standard; conversely, commu- 
nality must entail autonomy. Thus compre- 
hensive attentiveness and availability engage 
one in a universal relationship which pre- 


cludes total absorption in any particular rela- 


tionship; in this way they dissolve ideologies 
and group demands. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that the ideal 
of an autonomy which is at the same time 
perfect communality is ancient and enduring. 
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Examples are not only Plato’s “Inner City,” 
but also the Stoic “Cosmopolis,” Augustine’s 
“City of God,” and Kant’s “Kingdom of Ends.” 
All are versions of the notion that to be per- 
fectly at one with others is to be wholly in- 
dependent, and that even in solitude a person 
may live as a citizen of an ideal common- 
wealth. 

At least one actual life evinces this solitary 
communality, that of Socrates. Although 
warned that the conversations in which he ex- 
posed the ignorance of his fellow-citizens were 
likely to bring him into collision with the laws 
of Athens, Socrates pursued his inquiries until 
they eventuated in his condemnation and ex- 
ecution. Thus not even the threat of death 
led him to compromise his autonomy; yet that 
autonomy was nothing but a defiant com- 
munality. 

The. third element in civility is at once in 
conflict with, and an inescapable manifesta- 
tion of, communality. 

(3) Exemplary action. Although civility ex- 
presses a dislike of action, it is not simply 
a form of inaction. As pointed out, responsi- 
bility in the absence of community entails ac- 
tion. The problem is to find a formula for 
action that is congruent with autonomy. How 
can one engage in action without relying 
either on the future or on ‘the attitudes of 
others? . 

Drawing on the tradition of moral absolut- 
ism, one might reply: by acting according to 
an unconditional moral imperative. I am doubt- 
ful, however, that there are such imperatives 
(even “Thow shalt not kill,” for example, is 
far from unconditional), and I would there- 
fore like to suggest an alternative answer. That 
is, that one should carry out those acts which 
he believes would be historically beneficial if 
all, or at least all in some particular class to 
which he belongs, were to carry them out. 
Adhering to such a standard expresses a re- 
sponsibility toward all human beings. At the 
same time it permits autonomy. One is freed 
from calculations of historical results since he 
does not ask what will happen but only what 
would happen if his act became an example 
which were generally followed. Nor does one 
await the decisions of others, or merely obey 
commands. 

The idea of exemplary action, of course, is 
no more than a variation on the classical con- 
ception of how to act independently of con- 
sequences and of other persons, that embodied 
in Kant’s categorical imperative. I believe, how- 
ever, that it is a significant variation. It asks 
that one think in terms of hypothetical his- 
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torical consequences, not in terms of the bare 
logical possibility of willing that the maxim 
of an act be a universal law. This in turn places 
the exemplary act on a different basis. The 
categorical imperative is a command of reason; 
an exemplary act is derived from the sense 
of ultimate glory we often have in mind in 
speaking of “the dignity of the individual.” 

In summary, then, civility is recognition of 
all humanity through historical autonomy, all- 
inclusive communality, and exemplary action. 
There is an old, endlessly-discussed concept 
which, surprisingly, connotes a great deal of 
what we are speaking of. That is the concept 
of tolerance. To be tolerant is to be in some 
measure communal (I assume that pure in- 
difference does not deserve the name of “tol- 
erance’), for the other is granted freedom to 
be himself and to be heard. It is also, however, 
to be autonomous, for granting freedom to 
opposed ideologies and groups implies a loos- 
ening of one’s own ideological and group com- 
mitments. 

The religious dogmatism and uniformity that 
prevailed in the Middle Ages, and was for a 
time intensified through the Reformation, made 
civility impossible. It was not religious faith 
as such that did this but the identification 
of faith with a single dogma and a single 
set of institutions.1* The development of tol- 
erance in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was a great historical achievement not 
only because it ended an era of slaughter but 
because it opened up the possibility of civit 
life. This is not to say that the possibility was 
exploited. After the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, the bourgeoisie proved to be highly 
uncivil; and the revolt against bourgeois in- 
civility, led by Marx, gave rise to new dogmas. 
Also, no one has considered what the waning 
of religious faith, leading into the spiritual vac- 
uum of the twentieth century, may have done 
to block realization of the spiritual potential- 
ities inherent in tolerance. In any case, the es- 
tablishment of tolerance was more than an 
enhancement of the basic decencies of life. 
It opened up modes of human relatedness, and 
thus of being human, that had been largely 
closed off since the end of antiquity. 

An aspect of civility that deserves particu- 


n See my comments on Barth in the preceding foot- 
note. It is to be noted that Berdyaev, Jaspers, Marcel, 
and Buber all, in different ways, were religious. The 
core of Dostoevsky’s political outlook was: not the- 
ocracy but-~a very different matter—the notion that 
atheism undermines respect for freedom, and thus 
civility. That idea deserves serious consideration— 
something it has not as yet received, owing perhaps to 
its being confused with the concept of theocracy. 
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lar comment is the self-transcendence it in- ae 


volves. As already noted, civility is a comptv- 
mised, rather than total, detachment; it does 
not mean refusing positions, but rather adopt- 
ing them in a critical and tentative manner. 
The result is a paradoxical kind of personal 
identity. Both Hegel and Sartre have power- 
fully argued that a person establishes his iden- 
tity through his actions, and that sentiments 
unexpressed in action, and in the public iden- 
tity which ensues from action, far from being 
his “real self,” are actually of no significance. 
This argument is valuable as a counterweight 
to the easy and’ sentimental idea that I can- 
not really be known through the many un- 
worthy acts I have committed but only by be- 
coming acquainted with all of the beautiful 
feelings which I have never embodied in my 
observable life. It seems to. me, nevertheless, 
that it is as arbitrary wholly to identify á per- 
son with his acts as it is wholly to identify him 
with the inner regrets and hopes in which those 
acts are transcended. 

This is an issue in which not only civility, 
but many of what may seem the ordinary de- 
cencies of life, are at stake. If one were iden- 
tical with his actions, for example, neither 
humility nor repentence would have any mean- 


Y. 


ing. One would always act, so to speak, with * 


his eyes closed, for having once become com- 
mitted, there would be no possibility of doubt 
or reconsideration. Genuine communication 
would be impossible, for that always requires 
transcending the established self. Tolerance, 


which, as I suggested, is a possible summary. 


term for civility, would be ruled out since it 
depends on a realization that one’s acts and 
beliefs may be legitimately called into question. 

The philosophical basis of this paradoxical 
concept of personal identity is the philosophi- 


cal basis of civility itself, the twofold nature +» 


of man: he is both the product of history and 
the source of history; in relation to others he 
is a means (this is inevitably true in political 
calculations) and is also an “end-in-himself.” 
Hence to live, as a human being and with hu- 
man beings, is continually to be entangled ‘in 
contradictions. Civility is an effort not to es- 
cape from the contradictions but to accept 
them and to turn them into sources of vital 
tension. l 

Civility is in many ways a departure from 
contemporary attitudes and ideas. For exam- 
ple, it means eschewing “engagement,” or at 
least the kind of total and final commitments 


which have often been glorified in recent years. < 


™ Such views are expressed in Hegel's Philosophy of 
Right and in Sartre’s play No Exit. 
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If every commitment is to some finite and im- 
perfect historical entity, then it is surely appro- 
priate that political choices be tentative and 
regretful. Obviously, the kind of choice one 
makes will depend partly on circumstances; 
in some cases an irreversible and unreserved 
commitment may be inescapable. Have we not 
tended, however, to make this kind of com- 
mitment the norm and thus dangerously to 
sentimentalize the conditions of political life? 
The idea of cutting free from doubt and of 
being wholly engaged in some cause has a 
powerful appeal. But is this appeal not owing 
to our craving for a status beyond the imper- 
fections around us and the perfectly appropri- 
ate hesitations within us? 

Civility entails an ideological detachment 
which intellectuals are apt to disapprove of 
and even to find incomprehensible. Thus, to 
be civil is to be respectful of tradition, and to 
be inclined toward acquiescing in the demands 
of those in authority, (since there can be no 
civilization without tradition and authority) 
and yet not to be a conservative. To be civil 
is to realize that it is in the nature of society 
to dehumanize its members (both because a 
person in himself is not equivalent to the self 
defined by his social functions and because of 
corruption among rulers), yet not to be a 
radical. To be civil is highly to value liberty, 
especially in view of the dependence on lib- 
erty of civility, and yet, assuming that lib- 
eralism is another ideology alongside conser- 
vatism and radicalism, not to be'a liberal. 

The idea of civility also breaks with con- 
temporary thought with respect to personal 
happiness. It is often held—even by thinkers 
of the stature of Hannah Arendt'*—that meet- 


. ing public responsibilities normally brings per- 


sonal fulfillment and that conscientious citizen- 
ship is a way to happiness. The standard of 
civility, however, prescribes a taxing and un- 
comfortable posture, a posture befitting man 
but not one that can be expected to lead to 
anything so relatively simple and superficial as 
happiness. This is true in a number of ways. 
To be civil is to take on responsibility of a 
kind that cannot be laid to rest through a few 
sweeping decisions; with all of its internal con- 
flicts, civility necessarily involves frequent pe- 
riods of reconsideration and recurrent choice. 
Clearly it spells alienation; this is implicit in 
the refusal of identification with any group or 
program of action. To be civil is to be inse- 
cure since it is to be without either theo- 


4 See, for example, Hannah Arendt, On Revolution 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1963), where the con- 
cept of “public happiness” is discussed. 
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retical assurance or unequivocal social iden- 
tity. Civility must carry with it a sense of 
powerlessness, because the average individual 
can have only a negligible influence on the 
course of history, and to feel powerless is to 
feel superfluous, not just in general but pre- 
cisely in one’s civility; it would not matter 
to the world if one ceased being civil. 

This is a long way from the “public hap- 
piness” which Hannah Arendt thinks can be 
found in the public realm. I do not mean to 
say that there is no happiness at all in civility, 
much less that there is no satisfaction of any 
kind. However, in the age of Hitler and Stalin, 
of the Hiroshima bombing and the war in 
Vietnam, to delineate prospects of public 
happiness through political action is a species 
of utopianism. 

Socrates was mentioned, earlier in this essay, 
as an example of civility. Let me conclude this | 
long definition by suggesting an example from 
our own time, this a man whose life clearly 
exhibits the suffering inherent in civility: Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn. “Mankind’s sole salvation,” 
Solzhenitsyn has said, “lies in everyone making 
everything his business.”1* This statement, like 
much that we know of Solzhenitsyn, expresses 
one aspect of civility, that of universal re- 
latedness. Solzhenitsyn’s existence also is char- 
acterized by the extreme solitude which may 
well accompany universal relatedness. So far 
as we can tell, Solzhenitsyn is a man whose 
life receives its whole form from communality, 
from the effort to understand and to communi- 
cate, but who is also indefeasibly autonomous; 
he is both a Russian patriot and an alien 
within Russia itself; in his face we can see 
both a record of suffering and a dignity it is 
impossible to feel that he should have sac- 
rificed for happiness. 


Civility and Hope 

In concluding this essay it seems appropriate 
to note, and briefly to reply to, a few of the 
principal objections which the idea of civility 
is apt to call forth. 

To begin with, it may be said that to accept 
the idea of civility is to acquiesce in historical 
despair. It can be argued, either on human- 
istic or on religious grounds, that despair is 
always wrong, even where it is not demonstra- 
bly in error. Today, however, Aistorical despair 
is particularly unattractive. In an age in which 
the “death of God” and the collapse of Heaven 
have been so frequently and confidently pro- 
claimed, it is not easy to give up earthly hope. 

18 Quoted by Anthony Lewis, The New York Times, 
Jan. 6, 1973. 
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And it is true that the idea of civility calls on 
us, within limits, to do this; it tells us that his- 
tory is not to be relied upon. 

Hope, however, is not condemned. We are 
forced by the catastrophes and disappoint- 
ments of the twentieth century to grant that 
history is not within the scope of our knowl- 
edge or command. But we are not forced to 
become, doctrinaire pessimists; that would be 
to change the content of our error without 
giving it up. To hold that history must be dis- 
astrous, and that general, long-range progress 
cannot occur, expresses pride—not the exuber- 
ant pride often associated with the doctrine of 
progress but the despairing pride of using cyni- 
cism as a shield against disappointment. Ci- 
vility requires historical openness, and that is 
something different from relying on history to 
be either benign or malignant. 

This is to speak of theoretical presupposi- 
tions. As for actual results, civility might para- 
doxically turn out to be more beneficial than 
revolutionary determination. Radicals are mor- 


ally outraged by anyone who is not resolved l 


to uproot all of the evil in human society. They 
should be reminded, however, that those men 
in our times who have dedicated themselves 
to the total eradication of evil have not merely 
failed; they have themselves perpetrated great 
evils. Revolutionary determination has not 
worked out well. But what reason is there for 
expecting anything better from civility? In re- 
sponding to this question I think one should 
not be embarrassed to appeal to the ancient 
sense that there is a Logos, or meaning, deeply 
embedded in reality, and that it is ‘accessible 
only to those who are receptive rather than 
willful. I assume that Dostoevsky had a thought 
of this sort in mind when he wrote that 
“humility is a very great force.’2? 

There is a reason more likely to appeal to 
those who are realistic or skeptical, however, 
for thinking that widespread civility would be 
historically advantageous. Civility is an ideal 
of historical responsibility without historical 
illusions. It is possible to argue, of course, 
that illusions are indispensable, that steady and 
nonfanatical political responsibility cannot be 
sustained, for example, apart from the iflu- 
sion of progress. But such a view would be 
extremely cynical and ought not to be enter- 
tained without compelling reasons for doing 
so. No such reasons are apparent. On the con- 
trary, to live with illusions is to live blindly, 
without regard for that which, being real, will 

™ Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Notebooks for The Idiot, 


ed. Edward Wasiolek, trans. Katherine Strelsky (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 172. 
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assert itself regardless of whether we acknowl- 
edge it or approve of it. Historical misfortunes 
can often be traced back to defects of human 
understanding. Can they ever be traced back 
to wisdom and to knowledge? 

Civility may, in its detachment and inner 
dividedness, seem contrary to the decisiveness 
which is often indispensable in affairs of state. 
It appears, for example, that long periods of 
indecision and half-way measures were con- 
tributory to the tragic American involvement 
in Vietnam.1® One may ask whether such are 
not the kind of consequences which might in 
many circumstances follow from civility. What 
civility calls for, however, is not drift but self- 
transcendence. That these are not the same, 
and do not necessarily go together, is shown 
by the example of Abraham Lincoln. Clearly, 
Lincoln had the capacity both for making hard 
decisions and for looking at himself from a 
distance and realizing that not only his oppo- 
nents, but he too, was under the judgment of 
God. 

Perhaps the most disturbing characteristic 
of civility, however, is that it implies a certain 
acceptance of injustice—not merely for one- 
self, which might, seem tolerable, but for oth- 
ers. Thus a comfortably situated professor, 
practicing civility, may come to terms with 
the prospect that most of mankind, for genera- 
tions, or even always, will live in physical ~ 
squalor. In view of such a case it may seem 
that “civility” is little more than a euphemism 
for complacency. 

A suspicion of this sort cannot be dis- 
missed. Surely the truth we here touch upon, 
however, does not concern civility alone but 
every ostensible moral posture. Morality of 
any kind lends itself to hypocrisy. No doubt. 
civility may be used as a mask for complac- 
ency, perhaps deceiving even the one using it; 
but the determination to uproot all injustice 
may be a mask of self-righteousness and re- 
sentment. As Reinhold Niebuhr often pointed 
out, radicals almost always seem naively un- 
aware of the moral ambiguities of their own 
behavior even though, with their Marxist back- 
grounds, they are often highly sensitive to such 
ambiguities in the behavior of others. This 
naive self-assurance has of course not been a 
mere peccadillo. It has given rise to despotism 
and bloodshed, and it has done this to such 
a degree that it may be reasonably argued 
that radicals have done less to diminish the 
injustice in the world than have those whose 

8 For evidence of this see David Halberstam, The 


Best and the Brightest (New York: Random House, 
1972). 
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opposition to injustice has been moderated by 
a certain resignation to its continuance. 

Still, leaving hidden motives out of account, 
is it not right to oppose injustice? It cannot be 
denied that it is and that radicalism thus real- 
izes a formal rectitude. The authority of this 
rectitude is indicated in the fact that it is not 
more powerfully or emphatically expressed by 
Marx or any other modern radical writer than 
it is by the prophets of the Old Testament. 
They too were outraged by those who acqui- 
esced in injustice. How, then, can the resigna- 
tion to injustice,.which is seemingly inherent 
in civility, be defended? . 

As moral will, it cannot. As an assessment 
of historical prospects, however, it is a differ- 
ent matter. One may be deeply incensed by 
prevailing injustices; it is simply false, never- 
theless, to foresee their imminent end. We 
have no grounds for doing so, and for anyone 
to urge that we ignore the lack of grounds 
and, to give ourselves courage, cultivate the 
faith that what should come to pass also cer- 
tainly will come to pass would be to offer 
dubious advice. The bloody consequences of 
the Russian and Chinese Revolutions, as well 
as the general air of disappointment reigning 
in the West, indicates that confidence in the 
future is not always benign. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that what 
we are morally bound to will and what we can 
reasonably expect are not always the same. 
Radicals and conservatives typically join in 
finding this contradiction insupportable, with 
the former adjusting expections to will and 
the latter will to expectations. If the idea of 
civility is valid, however, then the contradic- 
tion between morality and history is one of the 
tensions inherent in realizing one’s historicity. 
Clearly it is not easy to will one thing and to 
anticipate something else. Kant’s moral writ- 
ings, however, have familiarized us with such 


. a position and seem to show that it is not 


w? 


psychologically impossible. At bottom, to say 
that will and expectation must be incongruous 
seems to be nothing other than a demand for 
the self-transcendence that has already been 


Further, in this connection it seems in order 
again to say that civility is not dogmatic pes- 
simism. It is not a dark assurance that injus- 
tice is abiding, but only a wariness of the 
bright and dangerous assurance that it is not. 

One -way in which Americans might reflect 
on the historical implicatons of activism and 
self-confidence, in comparison with civility, is 
by considering what has happened to them in 
Vietnam. That experience may plausibly be in- 
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terpreted as a tragedy of incivility. If America’s 
involvement in Vietnam had a primary spiritual 
source, this seems to have been the assurance 
that history was under American control. This 
assurance seems to have been associated with 
a multifaceted pride: nationalistic pride, in 
which it was taken for granted that America, 
with its restless genius and its unparalleled 
power, could not possibly be thwarted by a 
tiny peasant people in Asia; intellectual pride, 
evident in certain presidential advisers, which 
gave rise to the confidence that, as one ob- 
server remarks, “sheer intelligence and ration- 
ality could answer and solve anything;’’® the 
pride of youth, prevailing in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, and the pride of the Establish- 
ment, serene in the assurance that it could 
wisely direct America’s course in world affairs. 
It is noteworthy, too, that this spirit of his- 
torical dominion had its ideological forms, 
above all anti~Communism and the doctrine of 
containment. 

It goes without saying that historical events 
are complex and that the mood I am char- 
acterizing was not the exclusive cause of the 
War. The attitude of President Kennedy and 
his advisers, for example, was self-consciously 
pragmatic and nonideological, and our early 
commitments to Vietnam were products of a . 
disposition to avoid bold and masterful deci- 
sions by resorting to temporary measures. 
These, however, were not the major currents 
in the stream of events. It is unlikely that we 
would ever have become so deeply involved 
in a conflict bearing so slightly on national 
interests had it not been for an extraordinary 
confidence in our powers of action (David 
Halberstam on the Kennedy years: “A re- 
markable hubris permeated this entire time.”*°) 
and for an anti-Communist ethos that had a 
far firmer hold on everyone than the Kennedys, 
in their self-assured pragmatism, realized. 

From this perspective it is apparent why 
civility is not a- form of historical despair, It is 
where the assurance of historical command is 
at its fullest that there is most to fear. In the 
diffidence of civility there is room for re- 
strained, but well-grounded, : hope. 
` Regardless of its implications for history, 
however, one may feel that civility is too diffi- 
cult and grim for the individual. Today, it 
seems to be taken for granted almost every- 
where that each one should live in a way that 
is immediately pleasing to himself and that if 
someone is not happy he must be either mis- 
managing his life or else a victim of unique 

2 Halberstam, p. 44. 

* bid., p. 123. 
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misfortune. As I have pointed out, the stand- 
ard of civility does not wholly accord with 
this outlook. It imposes trying responsibilities 
and leads to alienation. One cannot resolve 
to be civil and still hold himself free to live 
as he likes; nor can one expect civility to bear 
fruit in the uncomplicated and satisfied state 
of mind that is usually called “happiness.” 

Nevertheless, civility is perhaps not so diff- 
cult, or at least not so exceptional, as it sounds. 
Do not many ordinary people look skeptically 
on ideologies and on the promises of leaders, 
view the future with misgivings, and still try 
to keep in touch with affairs, to consider sym- 
pathetically the problems and demands of other 
groups and peoples, and to meet their political 
responsibilties? So far as they do, they achieve 
something like civility. It is rather intellectuals 
who tend to involve themselves in more dra- 
matic commitments, or at least to feel that they 
should, They are perhaps more troubled than 
others by the intellectually humbling notion 
that no existing, or even possible, ideologies 
are altogether true; since intellectuals are en- 
gaged in the enterprise of noetic mastery, they 
aré perhaps more inclined than others to as- 
sume the possibility of practical mastery; and 
once they lose confidence in the future they 
may be more likely than those who are less 
' thoughtful to draw the seemingly logical, al- 
though erroneous, conclusion that one may 
as well abandon all political responsibility. This 
should not be taken to mean that civility is 
no more than common sense but rather that 
its paradoxes, although standing out more 
sharply to those habituated in thinking, do not 
seem to place intolerable demands on human 
balance.*? 


™ There are of course many intellectuals who have 
achieved this balance. The tradition of what might be 
called “inconclusive rationality” goes back to Socrates. 
Perhaps its greatest representative in our time is Jas- 
pers. Marcel exemplifies the same tradition by pre- 
senting in his written works not a finished philosophy 
but a process of philosophical reflection; he explicitly 
designated his thought as ‘“neo-Socratic.” Karl Popper 
expresses an inconclusive rationality that is set on differ- 
ent philosophical foundations, as does Max Weber, at 
least in his theory of value. Kari Mannheim’s Ideology 
and Utopia is in large part expressive of such a view- 
point, but it can-be argued that it all is cast overboard 
when he develops his concept of the sociology of 
knowledge. 
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Moreover, what is difficult and grim in ci- 
vility is not gratuitous. It is the burden of shar- 
ing existence with billions of beings who are in- 
finitely mysterious, who are sometimes kindly 
and sometimes cruel, and each one of whom 
has a claim to be treated as an end and not 
merely as a means. There is no way in which 
that situation can be made easy and pleasant 
for someone who is morally serious. Civility 
was defined above in terms of tolerance, and 
it is noteworthy that the word “tolerance” de- 
rives from Latin words meaning to lift up, 
or to bear. This suggests that civility is the 
stance through which .one consciously and re- 
sponsibly bears the existence of unimaginable 
multitudes of unpredictable and troublesome 
fellow humans. 

In pursuance of this line of thought, it may 
be suggested that the modern emphasis on 
historical results is an effort to escape from 
beneath this burden of plurality. A great deal 
has been done to meet the threats of nature 
through intelligent mastery. It is not surpris- 
ing that men should seek to meet in the same 
way the threats arising from one another. But 
as soon as we see the matter in this way, 
do we not glimpse also the mortal error that 
is inherent in this effort? 

It should be said also, however, that civility 
is not all grimness, and that the proposition 
that civility cannot be expected to produce 
happiness does not imply that it must result 
simply in unhappiness. Civility is a position be- 


+ 


if 


yond the tragedy of the will to community. - 


It is an effort to take part in history while 
avoiding political idolatry, to achieve a uni- 
versal relatedness uncorrupted by fanaticism in 
action or by absolutism in beliefs. It means try- 
ing to participate in the affairs of the whole 
human race without either killing in order to 


redeem the earth from all evil or pretending É 


that established society, with all of its subtle 
and habitual, as well as glaring, injustices is 
a community. Is it not possible that in thus 
acknowledging at once the calamitous im- 
perfection of everything historical and the im- 
measurable dignity of the human—in taking 
a position so befitting both the historical and 
the moral dimensions of our existence—some- 
thing may be found that is better than happi- 
ness? 
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A number of prominent economic historians 
have stressed the benefits of “late” or ‘“de- 
layed” development among the European 
countries. Veblen first called scholars’ atten- 
tion to the “advantages of backwardness,” not- 
ing the ease with which Imperial Germany 
borrowed technology that the English had de- 
veloped only with great difficulty. More re- 
cently, Alexander Gerschenkron has reported 
on the mechanisms which permitted “primary 
accumulation” to proceed with less distress and 
greater speed in Germany and in Russia than in 
England. Political sociologists, on the other 
hand, preoccupied with the pathological poli- 
tics of Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia, have 
cited the “disadvantages of backwardness,” the 
errant history of those European nations that 
undertook the transition to industrialism rela- 
tively late. On this point the liberal German 
sociologist, Ralf Dahrendorf, and the radical 
American social historian, Barrington Moore, 
Jr., find themselves in agreement. 

Dahrendorf does not present a general the- 
ory of development, but it is possible to infer 
one from his discussion of Society and Democ- 
racy in Germany. Dahrendorf is concerned 
to explain why industrialization did not pro- 
duce in Germany the consequences that it pro- 
duced elsewhere, and above all, why German 
industrialization did not generate a modern 
liberal democracy on the English model. Dah- 
rendorf wants to demonstrate why Imperial 
Germany became an industrial state, but not 
a liberal capitalist society; his problem is to 
ascertain the origins of an “industrial feudal 
society” and “an authoritarian welfare state.” 
The basic thrust of his argument is that in 
Germany, 


economic development stuck onto an existing 
social structure so that, while the economic super- 
structure (as one might say in an ironic reversal of 
Marx’s terms) is assimilated, the social and cul- 
tural context remains unchanged.? 


*I am extremely grateful to Barrington Moore, Jr, 
David Olson, and Lennart Lundqvist for their extensive 
and extremely helpful comments on an earlier version 
of this paper. 

1 Ralf Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy in Ger- 
many (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969), esp. 
chapters 3 and 4. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 


The question then becomes why the social and 
cultural context remained unchanged, how the 
old ruling elements managed to preserve their 
position, and Dahrendorf'’s response is that 
“Industrialization in Germany failed to pro- 
duce a self-confident bourgeoisie with its own 
political aspirations”? [Italics mine], that the 
German bourgeoisie sought to enter the pre- 
vailing structure of power and prestige as in- 
dividuals rather than try to alter it as a class, 
and that hence "Serman society . . . remained 
quasifeudal.’’4 

Dahrendorf traces the weakness of the Ger- 
man entrepreneurial stratum to five distinctive 
features of Germany’s “late,” “speedy,” and 
“thorough” industrialization: 


(1) “Large economic units and a powerful but 
small group of industrial leaders emerged so early 
in German industrialization as to leave no place for 
the traditional liberal infrastructure of medium- 
size enterprises and bourgeois entrepreneurs” 
[Italics mine]. Dahrendorf’s assertion that there was 
no place for the traditional liberal entrepreneur in 
Germany is too extreme, but certainly the class of 
small industrialists never achieved the importance 
in the German economy that it did in England. 
(2) The state fostered German industrialization’ 
and entrepreneurs accepted its protection and 
patronage; for Dahrendorf, as for Marx and Engels, 
the German bourgeoisie ceded the right to rule for 
the right to make money. 

(3) Public ownership of the means of industrial 
production was extensive; the public sector included 
railroads, canals, coal mines, blast furnaces, munici- 
pal utilities, banks, and part interests in private 
concerns. 

(4) The state provided a variety of welfare bene- 
fits; sickness, accident, and old age insurance were 
established in the early stages of industrialization 
and later these programs were expanded and new 
benefits added. 

(5) In Dahrendorf’s catchy phrase, industrializa- 
tion was carried through for “national,” not for 
“rational” ends, or more precisely, Geman govern- 
ments shaped industrialization to their purposes 
rather than leaving the direction and control of the 
German economy to private entrepreneurs and to 
market mechanisms.® 


From this account one can extract a theory 


? Ibid., p. 52, 

1t Ibid. 

* bid., p. 38. 

t Ibid., p. 42. P 
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of democratic development, though not a par- 
ticularly subtle or complete one. Democratic 
development, at least for cases analogous to 
Germany, requires that economic development 
produce a broad, independent, assertive class 
of entrepreneurs capable of formulating a lib- 
eral program and of imposing it upon the pre- 
industrial ruling classes. Just how this class 
will exert its political will, just which tools 
this group will employ to force the old elites 
to yield, Dahrendorf leaves unspecified. He 
specifies a set of conditions for liberal demo- 
cratic development, but does not indicate what 
political tactics or choices might introduce the 
new regime. 

Moore works out his theory of development 
in considerably greater detail.” Not only does 
he detail the conditions for the emergence of 
liberal democracy, he also strengly hints at 
the justifiability, even the necessity, of the 
tactics of violent revolution. He delineates three 
“routes” or “paths” to “the modern world”: 
bourgeois revolution generating Western de- 
mocracy, conservative revolution from above 
culminating in fascism, and peasant revolu- 
tionsleading to communism. These three types 
are presented less as alternative possibilities and 
choices than as depictions of the course of de- 
velopment in successive historical periods. Each 
of these “routes” entails immense suffering for 
the populations involved, but of the three, the 
path of bourgeois revolution is perhaps least 
unsatisfactory, and hence the conditions that 
favor it acquire a peculiar significance. Moore 
speculates that democratic development bene- 
fited from distinctive features of Western feu- 
dalism, most notably the institution. of vas- 
salage with its attendant conception of a pri- 
vate realm immune from the ruler’s interven- 
tion and the idea of contract as a mutual en- 
gagement freely undertaken by free persons, 
but he concentrates on five historical precon- 
ditions for democratic development:* 


(1) “the development of a balance to avoid too 
strong a crown or too independent a landed aris- 
tocracy”; 

(2) “a turn toward an appropriate form of com- 
mercial agriculture either on the part of the landed 
aristocracy or the peasantry”; 

(3) “the weakening of the landed aristocracy”; 
(4) “the prevention of an aristocratic-bourgeois 
coalition against the peasants and workers”; and 
(5) “a revolutionary break with the past.” 


Although Moore’s five conditions appear with 


1 Barrington Moore, Jr., Social Origins of Dictator- 
ship and Democracy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), 
esp. chapter VII. 

* Ibid., pp. 430-431, 
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significant variations in different historical cir- 
cumstances, the logic of his position is rela- 
tively clear. For democracy to triumph, the 
monopoly of power by a small clique of arbi- 
trary rulers must be broken. In the early stages 
of development the aristocracy and the bour- 
geoisie must ally to check royal absolutism, 
but the bonds between these two classes cannot 
be so cohesive that they endure and permit 
the formation of a common front against the 
urban and rural working classes; for in the 
later stages of development the bourgeoisie 
must press its grievances against the landed aris- 
tocracy and must be able to recruit allies from 
other classes if it is to demand and to institute 
democratic forms of rule. At some point in 
the process a violent revolution or civil war 
occurs which checks either royal absolutism 
or the landed elite.® 

In this paper I want to test these two the- 


ories of modernization against a remarkably 


successful case of “late” modernization, the 
case of Sweden. Both industrialization and de- 
mocracy came late to Sweden, at least by the 
standards of the European democracies; as 
Michael Roberts has written, “by Western 
standards the whole history of Sweden seems 
to be retarded.”?° The first significant impulse 
toward industrialization came in the 1850s-with 
the growth of foreign demand for Swedish tim- 
ber; a second wave of development, particu- 
larly in the iron industry, occurred in the 
1870s; but the great forward surge of Swedish 
industrialization dates from the late 1880s. 
Democracy, too, arrived very late in Sweden. 
The reform act of 1866 abolished the ancient 
representative system of four estates and es- 
tablished a bicameral legislature, but rigid 
property qualifications still restricted the elec- 
torate for the Second Chamber to about 20 
per cent of the adult male population.1? The 
First Chamber was blatantly plutocratic in 
character; only 6100 Swedes were even eligible 
for membership in it.4*7 A second reform act 
in 1907-1909 extended the suffrage for the 
Second Chamber to all tax-paying adult males, 
but the Swedish Conservatives managed to re- 
tain a privileged position in the First Cham- 
ber. In voting for the provincial assemblies 
which elected delegates to the First Chamber, 
a wealthy man might still cast forty votes. 
(Previously he had been able to cast as many 


° Ibid., p. 426. 

* Michael Roberts, Essays in Swedish History (Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1967), p. 2. 

u Douglas Verney, Parliamentary Reform in Sweden, 
1866-1921 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), p. 91. 

23 Ibid., p. 89. 
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as 5,000 in rural districts.1*) Thus, it is pre- 


mature to date Swedish democracy from 1907,. 


as Dankwart Rustow does;!* the definitive 
break-through came in 1918-1921 with the 
elimination of plural voting, the extension of 
the franchise to women, and the firm estab- 
lishment of parliamentary government. Neither 
Dahrendorf’s nor Moore’s theory provides a 
completely satisfactory explanation of the “con- 
ditions” necessary for this transformation; 
neither adequately accounts for the tactics em- 
ployed to effect it; and consequently it is 
necessary to give closer consideration to the 
course of Swedish development, its variance 
from the two theories, and possible alterations 
in these theories to account for this “anom- 
alous” case. 


Sweden’s Industrialization: Some 
Distinctive Features 


In 1870 about 3 million Swedes, or 72 per 
cent of the entire population, were dependent 
upon agriculture and related occupations for 
their livelihood. Shortly after the turn of the 
century this proportion fell below 50 per 
cent.45 Over roughly the same period the in- 
dustrial labor force expanded: from 82,000 
workers to 350,000, or more than quad- 
rupled.1¢ The volume of exports measured in 
fixed prices tripled, and most striking of all, 
the value of manufactured goods increased 
twentyfold between 1870 and 1914.17 Indus- 
trial workers enjoyed an increase in real in- 
comes of about 250 per cent, and farm la- 
borers of almost 200 per cent, even though 
their respective shares of the national income 
were falling.1® These figures strikingly illus- 
trate that Sweden’s industrialization, like Ger- 
many’s, merits the description “late, speedy, 
and thorough,” for not only did the Swedish 
economy undergo a rapid overall expansion, 
but the basic structural pattern of the econ- 
omy—its concentration on lumber and for- 
estry products, mining and metal-working, elec- 
trical engineering, and modern consumer in- 
dustries—took place in the years 1870-1914. 

By the last third of the nineteenth century 
the preconditions for rapid industrialization 
had been established. Canals and railways had 

u Verney, pp. 248-249. 

*Dankwart Rustow, “Transitions to Democracy 
Toward a Dynamic Theory,” Comparative Politics, - 2 
(April, 1970), 337-63, at p. 356. 

Kurt Samuelsson, From Great Power to Welfare 
State (London: Allen & Unwin, 1968), pp. 146, 186, 

"O, Fritiof Ander, The Building of Modern Sweden 
(Rock Island, DI.: Augustana Library Publications, 
1958), p. 51. 

" Samuelsson, From Great Power to Welfare State, 
p. 189; ‘Ander, p. 51. 

38 Samuelsson, p. 199. 
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effected a revolution in transportation. The re- 
markably early establishment of a national ele- 
mentary education system (in 1842) helped 
create a skilled labor force. The basis for a 
modem banking and credit system had 
emerged. Ancient guild restrictions and mer- 
cantile regulations had gradually been struck 
down and freedom of trade and of occupa- 
tion established. The foundations of the tim- 
ber, mining, and metallurgical industries were 
in place, set for the expansionary boom. 

When this expansion came, it did not pro- 
duce vast urban industrial centers; Sweden has 
nothing to match Germany’s Ruhrgebiet or 
the industrial districts of northern England. 
Instead, the location of industry assumed a spe- 
cial pattern in Sweden with plants dispersed 
in many small communities rather than con- 
centrated in a few large industrial towns. Thus 
Fritiof Ander calls Sweden’s industrialization 
“essentially rural rather than urban,’?® and a 
1913 government study could report that nearly 
one out of every two industrial workers was 
employed in the country.?° Many of these scat- ` 
tered industrial enterprises were and are small. 
In 1913 only 19.1 per cent of the industrial 
labor force worked in units employing more 
than 500 men, a proportion well below the 
figures for the United States and Great Brit- 
ain.?4 “Sweden is still predominantly a nation 
of small business,” argues a current Swedish 
commentator, who notes that only 250 firms 
presently have more than 500 workers on their 
payrolls and that these larger firms employ 
only about a third of the industrial labor 
force.?? 

It would be a mistake, however, to leap to 
the conclusion that this profusion of small, 
scattered enterprises produced “the liberal in- 
frastructure of . . . bourgeois entrepreneurs” 
that Dahrendorf considers crucial for demo- 
cratic development. In the early stages of in- 
dustrialization in a small group of entrepreneurs, 
far fewer in number than the newly-developing 
enterprises, organized and developed the indus- 
trial sector. As one Swedish economic his- 
torian puts it, “The same twenty or so names 
keep cropping up in at least a hundred of the 


‘firms that sprang up during the initial decades 


of Swedish industrialism.”*5 Nor did the great 
number of enterprises engender a competitive 


» Ander, p. 51. 
» Margaret Cole and Charles Smith, eds., Demo- 
cratic Sweden (London: Routledge, 1938), p. 128. 

x bid., p. 129. 

z Bengt Ryden, “The Swedish Economy,” in Sweden 
in the Sixties, ed. Ingemarr Wizelius (Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wikselt, 1967), pp. 117-118. 

3 Erik Dahmen, cited in Samuelsson, From Great 
Power to Welfare ‘State, p. 200. 
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free market society in the early. phases of 
industrialization; for a long time the disper- 
sal of Swedish industry guaranteed local mo- 
nopolies and virtual freedom from competi- 
tion, as the Swedish economic historian, Kurt 
Samuelsson, points out: 


Whatever aspect this nascent industrial enterprise 
is viewed from, it was as remote from the notion 
of free, open competition as anything that could be 
imagined. No entrepreneur ever surrendered to any 
free play of supply and demand, which was the 
cherished dream of Adam Smith. Instead, each 
entrepreneur exercised a relatively complete con- 
trol over his market.24 


The evidence indicates, then, that the original 
picture of a broad stratum of small entre- 
preneurs on the English model has to be quali- 
fied by an awareness of a considerable degree 
of local monopoly and of concentration and 
interlocking control. 

From the early stages of industrialization the 
government encouraged this concentration of 
industry and the formation of cartels. With a 
substantial volume of loans and subsidies, and 
through direct legislation, the state enticed 
businesses into producers’ organizations. These 
organizations promoted more efficient opera- 
tion and more competitive export production. 
To supplement these measures the government 
adopted a protective tariff in 1888. This con- 
siderable state aid to busines3, in many re- 
spects comparable to the German pattern, 
may be traced in part to a community of in- 
terest between entrepreneurs and public offi- 
cials; high-ranking. public officials invested 
heavily in Swedish enterprise.?® 

Actual public ownership was limited. The 
state undertook the construction of the main 
railway lines, starting in the 1850s, but private 
branch lines flourished until the great na- 
tionalization of railways during the 1930s. The 
insufficiency of private capital prompted the 
state to invest in railroad construction, but. it 
was excessive private investment in and ex- 
ploitation of timber acreage that led to the 
expansion of public landholdings. To secure 
its control over forest resources the state be- 
gan in the early 1900s to extend its owner- 
ship to about one quarter of all forestry land. 
But even when public ownership of electric 
power plants, iron mines, the post office, tele- 
phone and telegraph services, and the state’s 
alcohol and tobacco monopolies are included, 
public ownership currently comprises only 
about 6 per cent of all productive capital.2¢ 


xX Dahmen, p. 164. 
5 Ibid. 
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The Swedish welfare state relies not on` 
wholesale socialization, but on governmental 
regulation and the provision of public services. 
Certain of these features of the welfare state 
had emerged. before World War I; restrictions 
upon: hours of work and provision for inspec- 
tion of factories were in force, but these 
achievements resulted as much from collective 
bargaining as. from legislative enactment. From 
1901 the state granted subsidies to private vol- 
untary insurance organizations and promul- 
gated a scheme for insurance against accidents 
in factories, but in general ‘social legislation 
lagged far behind the German model that in- 
spired Swedish policy makers. 

If-the Swedish economy did not E in the 
direction of laissez-faire, neither did it assume ~ 
the statist features of German development. 
In this connection one special feature of Swed- 
ish industrialization is crucial: Swedish expan- 
sion was not propelled by military. outlays. A 
half-century of peace and a relatively secure 
international. position had muted the motive 
force of the idea of national power for Swed- 
ish politicians. In 1864 King Charles XV in 
a fit of foolish bravado tried to assist the Danes 
against the Prussians, but his ministers re- 
strained him from undertaking this risky policy. _ 
In the years immediately before World War I 
and Social Democrats formed 
a powerful anti-militarist block; when King 
Gustav V responded to the Left’s attack with an 
unauthorized speech ih support of defense ex- 
penditures, he precipitated a severe political 
crisis. Sweden’s reliance upon free foreign trade 
rather than upon colonies may similarly have 
helped stimulate its pacific policy; in any case 
its foreign policy during its industrialization 
shows the sharpest contrast with Germany’s, 
and the development of its economy differs 
correspondingly. The Swedish bourgeoisie did 
not depend upon the state for its markets, but 
had an independent economic base. 

The developing Swedish economy, then, does 
not correspond closely to the liberal laissez- 
faire model that Dahrendorf celebrates. The 
limited development of an urban bourgeoisie, 
the formation of cartels, the weakness of com- 
petitive market structures, and the generous 
provision of government aid, place Swedish 
industrialization much nearer the German than 
the English model; however, the modest de- 
gree of public ownership, the limited’ welfare 
benefits, and above all the restricted scope of 
the military component mark Swedish devel- 


- opment as distinct from the German pattern 


—but not sufficiently distinctive to validate 
Dahrendorf’s model. The liberal model thus 
offers important clues to the origins of Swed- 
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ish democracy, but hardly a thorough and sat- 
isfactory explanation. Hence, it becomes nec- 
essary to consider the radical model proposed 
by Barrington Moore, Jr., and in order to do 
so, one must turn the clock further back. 


Sweden’s Political Development: Some 
Distinctive Features 


The starting point of Swedish political de- 
velopment differs from those of the European 
countries Moore considers in that Sweden 
“never knew a fully-fledged feudal society such 
as developed in Germany, France, or Norman 
England.”*? Nonetheless Swedish society at the 
close of the Middle Ages displayed several 
features conducive to democratic development. 
Though far from complete, a considerable de- 
gree of national unity had been obtained. 
Within the nation’s present boundaries the 
population was remarkably homogeneous; no 
sizable ethnic, religious, or cultural minority 
threatened the political system with irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms.*® The nobles, or frdlse, 
had carved out a sphere of immunity and cor- 
porate privilege, a status institutionally recog- 
nized in their dominant position in the King’s 
Council and later in the Estates. Despite their 
superior social status, however, the nobility 
did not hold a commanding position in the 
economy; they owned roughly only a tenth of 
the land.?? Free-holding peasants probably 
owned about half of the land in the fifteenth 
century; they held sufficient power to tip the 
balance in the swaying constitutional struggle 
between monarchy and nobility. The peasants’ 
admission to the Riksdag as a separate Estate 
constituted recognition of their military and 
economic importance. The size and strength 
of the independent Swedish peasantry can 
hardly be overemphasized, for in Sweden the 
peasants often played the role that the bour- 


™ Stewart Oakley, The Story of Sweden (London: 
Faber, 1966), p. 39; cf. Ingvar Anderson, 4 History of 
Sweden (New York: Praeger, 1956), p. 43. 

* Robert Dahl, Polyarchy (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1971), pp. 105 ff, stresses the significance 
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geoisie played elsewhere as an agency for pre- 
serving the balance between the monarchy and 
the nobility. 

This balance between crown and aristocracy, 
which Moore deems essential for democratic 
development, was generally maintained in 
Sweden, with exceptions to be noted. The em- 
inent British historian of Swedish society, 
Michael Roberts, characterizes much of Swe- 
den’s modern history as a balanced struggie 
between aristocracy and monarchy. “From the 
beginning of the fifteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century,” he writes, 


Swedish history derives its inner dynamic from the 
tension resulting from the pull of two conflicting 
constitutional forces: on the one hand an aristoc- 
racy which combined the assertion of its interests 
with the defense of constitutional liberties; on the 
other a monarchy which could count on popular 
support by seeming to protect the little man against 
exploitation.3° 


The strength of each tradition—the aristocratic 
constitutional and the hereditary monarchical 
——mutually checked any enduring claims to ab- 
solute rule. In the early sixteenth century Gus- 
tav Vasa, exploiting his seizure of church lands 
and the recent decimation of noble ranks, 
powerfully asserted the claims of the mon- 
archy, but in succeeding decades the nobles 
used their position in the Riksdag to recap- 
ture their social and political standing. During 
the Thirty Years War these leading noble fam- 
ilies greatly enhanced their position; they more 
than doubled their landholdings and, impressed 
with German agricultural practices, they threat- 
ened to reduce the independent peasants to 
serfdom. The peasantry, however, found allies 
in the monarchy and among the lower nobility 
(both frustrated by the pretensions of the high 
nobility), and using its own position in the 
Estates, succeeded in staving off the danger of 
aristocratic absolutism. This defeat of the high 
nobility is one of the decisive events of Swed- 
ish history; it took the form of a massive re- 
version of land from the nobility to the crown 
and the peasantry, known as the reduktion. 
From 1680 Charles XI, in exchange for rec- 
ognition of his absolute power, reduced the 
nobles’ landholdings from about 72 per cent 
of the kingdom to about 33 per cent." His 
policy of reduction consolidated the position 
of the petty bureaucratic nobility and espe- 
cially of the monarchy itself; he and his suc- 
cessor, Charles XII, now moved to create an 
absolute monarchy. 


* Roberts, Essays in Swedish History, p. 119. 
u Andersson, A History of Sweden, p. 216. 
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But still there could be no durable abso- 
lutism. Charles XIs defeat in the Great North- 
ern War and his death in 1718 released the 
currents of aristocratic constitutionalism once 
again and ushered in the- “age of liberty.” The 
Age of Liberty (1718-1772) was characterized 
by the rule of the bureaucratic nobility in con- 
junction with the quasi-sovereign Estates. De- 
spite the diminution of their fortunes as a re- 
sult of the reduktion and the Great Northern 
War, the aristocrats had come to power, but 
only in concert with the other estates and with 
notable fissures in their own ranks. The aris- 
tocracy now practiced the forms of parliamen- 
tary rule and spoke the language of freedom, 
but it rigidly clung to its privileges and ex- 
tended them whenever possible. As Roberts ob- 
serves, “Its concept of liberty had become nar- 
row and sterile: political liberty for the upper 
classes, and a Whiggish distrust of the mon- 
archy. Social liberty it strenuously resisted; 
. and equality and fraternity were not .among 
its watchwords.”*? The nobility’s obstinate de- 
fense of privilege alienated the small but in- 
creasingly important class of wealthy mer- 
chants, shippers, manufacturers, and ironmas- 
ters, and literally brought about a reaction. 
In 1772 Gustav III capitalized on the nation’s 
disgust with parliamentary incapacity and ex- 
ecuted a monarchical coup. Although Gustav’s 
sympathies lay with the aristocrats, he could 
.not offer them rewards without antagonizing the 
commoners to a dangerous degree. Unable to 
obtain noble backing, he was forced to rely on 
popular support, and in 1789 he carried through 
a further sharp reduction of the nobles’ priv- 
ileges. Without revolutionary violence the 
Swedish nobility had been deprived of its priv- 
ileged status. Economic power had already 
been shifting toward the “Skeppsbro-nobility” 
of Stockholm and Göteborg {so named be- 
cause these merchants strung their houses out 
along the waterfront) and the “mill nobility” 
of the ironmaking districts. Now the old no- 
bility grudgingly had to concede a greater share 
of social and political power to these entre- 
preneurs and to the newly-emerging profes- 
sional men and civil servants. This new bal- 
ance of social forces was enshrined in the con- 
stitution of 1809. 

In this rapid survey of Swedish history one 
can discover three of Moore’s conditions for 
democratic development: the maintenance of 
a balance between crown and landed aristoc- 
racy; the weakening of the landed aristocracy 
and its subsequent openness to bourgeois at- 
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titudes; and the prevention of an aristocratic- 


‘bourgeois coalition against the workers and 


peasants. In establishing each of these condi- 
tions the power of the peasantry was crucial. 
But there is no evidence of Moore’s other two 
conditions, the turn toward an appropriate 
form of commercial agriculture by the landed 
nobility or a revolutionary break with the past. 
These two factors require closer attention, as 
do the immediate circumstances under which 
Swedish democracy was established. 

The Swedish nobles did not instigate a transi- 
tion to commercial agriculture as the English 
nobility did; many of them got out of farm- 
ing altogether and hired themselves out as 


army officers and civil servants, much as im- . 


poverished Junkers did in Prussia. Nonethe- 
less, as Moore himself points out, the nobles’ 
failure to develop a prosperous commercial ag- 
riculture did not have anti-democratic conse- 
quences. Moore attributes this result to the 
fact that the peasants turned to specialized 
commercial farming.®® It is true that from the 
1890s Swedish agriculture displays a marked 
trend toward dairy farming, but this trend 
lagged well behind the Danish switch away 
from grain-growing. Indeed, one writer main- 
tains that “certain natural forces had checked 
a change in Swedish agriculture, and preserved 
Sweden as chiefly a grain-producing country 
instead of a dairy country.”54 Moore’s ex- 
planation is apparently incomplete. 

At this point one has to ask why the transi- 
tion to commercial agriculture is necessary. 
The answer is that, it produces a sound eco- 
nomic base for those peasants who remain on 
the farm and provides them with enough finan- 
cial independence to render them impervious 
to Fascist and Communist appeals. In Sweden 
the enclosure movement destroyed the peas- 
ant village, replacing the old communal way 
of life with compact, efficient individual fam- 
ily units, but this transformation aggravated 
class differences in rural areas and coincided 
with a notable expansion of the rural prole- 
tariat, the crofters, cotters, paupers, and itiner- 
ant laborers.25> Some Swedish peasants thus se- 
cured viable economic holdings, but many later 
simply left farming, either to take a job in 
industry or to emigrate to America. Indeed 
it seems plausible to argue that in Sweden 
emigration largély eliminated or at least greatly 
eased the problem of transforming the peas- 
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antry into some other kind of social forma- 
tion. Without this massive depopulation Sweden 
would have shared the plight of many con- 
temporary developing societies—profound so- 
cial crisis stemming from rural poverty and 
underemployment. Between 1860 and 1910 
there occurred a massive “flight from the 
farms;” in this period more than 750,000 
Swedes, or about one out of five, emigrated 


to the United States, thus greatly alleviating. 


the problem of rural poverty and removing 
the basis for a peasant revolution.®* 

A revolutionary break with the past might 
have sprung from an urban base, from the 
bourgeoisie or the industrial workers or both, 
but there is no event in Swedish history that 
can reasonably be construed as such a revolu- 
tion. Moore’s fifth and strongly emphasized 
condition simply does not appear. Swedish 


‘democracy does not owe its origins to a revolu- 


tion, but to a series of reform acts in 1866, 
1909, and 1918 extending the franchise in a 
way reminiscent of the English Reform Acts. 
What circumstances permitted this gradual ev- 
olution toward democracy to take place? To 
pose this question is to ask what conditions 
favor non-revolutionary democratic moderni- 
zation and thus to open the way for amend- 
ments to Dahrendorf’s and Moore’s positions. 


The Transition to Democracy and the Estab- 
lishment of the Welfare State 


The standard treatment of the Swedish Re- 
form Acts is Verney’s Parliarnentary Reform 
in Sweden. From his account one can derive 
the following conclusions: 


(1) The 1866 reform recognized the growth of a 
commercial and industrial middle class, but farm- 
ers formed the largest bloc in the new parliament. 
The new legislation did not represent a liberal 
triumph, for at first the composition of the Riksdag 
changed very little and social reform ground to a 
halt. Rather the extension of the franchise is best 
viewed as a shrewd conservative accommodation to 
altered circumstances. 

(2) The 1909 reform resulted from the efforts of a 
conservative government; it, too, allowed the Con- 
servatives to maintain their position in the First 
Chamber intact. By skillful maneuvering the con- 
servative leader Lindman defanged proposals for 
thorough democratization and parliamentary gov- 
ernment and substituted measures which enfran- 
chised the smdfolk, the middle class and numerous 
workers, but retained power in safe conservative 
hands. 


The limits of this paper prohibit a careful 


5 ee Tham, ‘“Industrialization of Sweden's 
ural Areas,” Scandinavia Past and Present (Odense: 
peels 1959), p. 800. 
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examination of these first two reform bills, but 
two points must be noted. First, neither passed 
without strong, popular pressure; in 1866 
crowds thronged around the chamber while 
the final vote was taken, while the 1909 re- 
form was stimulated by a broad suffrage move- 
ment, a demonstration strike, and the union 
crisis with Norway. Second, the property quali- 
fications embodied in each act lost their force 
with the growth of per capita income; each act 
thus prepared the way oe a further exten- 
sion of the suffrage. 

The events of 1917-1918 and the third re- 
form act, which effected the transition to de- 
mocracy and parliamentary government and 
as a result drastically shifted the social balance 
of power, deserve closer scrutiny. The Lib- 
erals and Social Democrats had long been de- 
manding complete democratization of the fran- 
chise and parliamentary supremacy, but had 
lacked a sufficient majority to carry out their 
program. Now, however; the economic crisis 
stemming from the wartime blockade caused 
general disenchantment with the conservative 
government. By 1917 the per capita con- 


sumption of grain had decreased by more than 


50 per cent.87 In April and May of 1917 food 
riots broke out in the larger cities, an ominous 
portent to conservatives, who knew that just 
such riots had triggered the February revolu- 
tion in Russia. In the general elections of 1917 
the parties of the Left gained a victory which 
increased their majority in the Second Cham- 
ber. Still, the conservative government might 
have salvaged its position but for the Luxburg- 
affair, an international scandal which involved 
the German’s use of the Swedish diplomatic 
cable. This breach of Swedish neutrality, not 
satisfactorily denied by the government, thor- 
oughly discredited the conservative regime. 

A Liberal~—Social Democratic government 
took office, but the Conservatives continued to 
use their dominant position in the First Cham- 
ber to block suffrage reforms and the eight-hour 
day. At this point left-wing Social Democrats, 
later to form the Swedish Communist party, 
threatened’ a general strike. Workers in the 
streets demanded democracy and a republic. 
Prospects of suppressing this agitation were 
minimal: The Stockholm chief of police sub- 
mitted a highly pessimistic report about the 
reliability of his forces; the Minister of War and 

tt Cited in Steven Koblik, “Wartime Diplomacy and 
the Democratization of Sweden in September-October 
1917,” Journal of Modern History, 41 (March, 1969), 
29, The non-partisan, but highly conservative Harn- 
merskjold cabinet earned the nickname “Hungerskjold” 


cabinet because of its failures in supplying food to 
working-class Swedes. 
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the Minister of the Marine described sentiments 
in the army and navy as “very revolutionary” 
and announced special measures to deny the 
armed forces access to their weapons.*® Under 
this extraordinary strain right-wing unity be- 
gan to crumble. The king, shaken by reports 
of the revolutions in Russia and in Germany, 
had already opened negotiations with the Con- 
servatives for a constitutional settlement. With- 
in the Conservative party prominent spokes- 
men urged a conciliatory course; an important 
association of right-wing editors supported 
their policy.2° Influential bankers, merchants, 
and industrialists in Stockholm and in Goth- 
enburg energetically advised the Conservative 
leaders to renounce their opposition to a dem- 
ocratic regime. Even the Lutheran archbishop 
recommended that the Conservatives yield.° 
At the decisive moment, the frightened Con- 
servatives, fearful that Sweden might follow 
the example of Russia, Germeny, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, finally capitulated. Swedish de- 
mocracy had triumphed without a revolution— 
but not without the threat of revolution. 

Four conditions were necessary to produce 
among Conservatives the necessary capacity and 
willingness to make concessions and to allow 
a non-revolutionary transition to democracy: 


(1) the availability of parliamentary institutions in 
which concessions could be extracted; 

(2) the absence of a professional standing army 
available for repressive purposes; 

(3) the presence of massive unrest and some minor 
outbreaks of violence; and 

(4) the conviction among the elite of the possibility 
of revolution and also of the possibility of a 
peaceful resolution of grievances. (The ruling ele- 
ments had to have both the incentive and the pos- 
sibility to settle affairs short of revolution; they 
would not grant radical reforms willingly, but only 
as the choice of lesser evils.) 


A legal constitutional order infused with 
liberal principles facilitated the operation 
of these conditions.‘ 


*From the diary of Social Democratic Cabinet 
Minister Värner Rydén. Gunnar Gerdner “Ministären 
Edén och fdrfattningsrevisionen” in Kring demokratins 
genombrott | Sverige, ed. Stig Hadenius (Stockholm: 
Wahlström & Widstrand, 1966), pp. 105 f. 

» Alex Brusewitz, Kungamakt, Herremakt, Folkmakt 
(Stockholm: Tidens förlag, 1951), pp. 109-112. 

“Sven Anders Söderpalm, Storföretagarna och det 
demokratiska genombrottet (Lund: Gleerup, 1969), pp. 
189, 208, 216; Gunnar Gerdner, “Ministären Edén och 
författningsrevisionen,” pp. 110, 113, 

2 National unity, legality, liberalism, and complex 
constitutional government thus facilitated Sweden's po- 
litical transformation. They are not, however, enough 
to explain it—precisely because they were traditions 
that had been in effect long before the transition to 
democracy began. They are best put in the category 
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To test the adequacy of this analysis of the 
conditions for democratization without rev- 
olution, a survey of the breakthrough to social 
democracy in 1932 suggests itself. The depres- 
sion provided the impetus to the final triumph 
of the Social Democratic party, but whereas 
in Italy, Germany, and France, depression had 
produced strong Fascist movements, especially 
in rural areas, in Sweden the Fascists never 
mustered a threat. In Sweden the Social Dem- 
ocrats managed to enlist the support of the 
Farmers’ party for social reforms. They ex- 
tended agricultural protection and subsidies to 
the farmers in exchange for support for their 
own program. Such a coalition was virtually 
unthinkable in Germany, but the Swedish So- 
cial Democrats had cast aside revolutionary 
rhetoric and slogans calling for the socializa- 
tion of land.4? But above all what made this re- 
formist coalition possible was the fact that the 
Swedish farmer could sympathize with urban 
workers’ demands. He himself was often as 
much of a worker as a farmer, taking winter 
employment as a miner or lumberjack; this 
experience, combined with his unpleasant deal- 
ings with banks, barred a firm community of 
interest with urban capitalists. His participa- 
tion in farm cooperatives accustomed him to 
the collective pursuit of social goals. Hence, 
he consented to his party’s participation in the 
construction of the welfare state.43 

The depression weakened the resistance of 
Swedish capitalists still further psychologically 
and economically; it destroyed their confidence 
in their ability to manage the economy and 
their failure was costing them money. Mean- 
while, a series of harsh labor conflicts culmi- 
nating in the shooting of a crowd of demon- 
strators in 1931 recalled to their minds the 


of background conditions that came into play once the 
process of change was set off by other stimuli.” Dank- 
wart Rustow, “Sweden’s Transition to Democracy: 
Some Notes toward a Genetic Theory,” Scandinavian 
Political Studies VI (1971), 15. 

© The reformist orientation of the Social Democratic 
left was clearly a further condition of liberal democratic 
development in Sweden, This important matter of So- 
cial Democratic attitudes is taken largely as a “given” 
here, partly because analyzing the origin of this “mod- 
eration” would go well beyond the limits of this paper, 
and partly because Herbert Tingsten has thoroughly 
documented the evolution of the Social Democratic 
platform in his detailed two-volume study, Den svenska 
soclaldemokratiens idéutveckling (Stockholm: Aldus/ 
Bonnier, 1967). A more recent and somewhat revision- 
ist account is Leif Lewin, Planhushdlinings debatten 
(Uppsala: Almaqvist & Wiksell, 1967). 

“For a similar phenomenon in Norway see Sten 
Nilson, “Wahlsoziologische Probleme des National- 
sozialismus,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissen- 


„schaft, 110 (1954), 279-311. 
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possibility of a revolutionary upheaval. Far 
better, they reasoned, to let the moderate So- 
cial Democrats rule, particularly when they 
could rely on the Farmers’ party to veto truly 
radical reforms. 

The events of 1932 largely confirm the four 
conditions for radical reform without revolu- 
tion. Parliament served as a forum for the 
bargain between Farmers and Social Demo- 
crats. Armed. conservative resistance was out 
of the question because the armed forces had 
been substantially reduced following the war. 
The depression had shattered the prestige of 
the industrialists, but in most cases left their 
fortunes only moderately impaired. Their own 
incapacity to cope with the economic crisis 
and the threat of radical working-class action 
reconciled them to the prospect of a Social 
Democratic regime tempered by a more con- 
servative rural element. 

The four conditions that I have outlined, 
combined with those features of the Dahren- 
dorf and Moore analyses that have not been 
rejected, comprise what I shall call a radical 
liberal model of democratic development. This 
model postulates, and Swedish experience con- 
firms, the existence of a distinctive set of con- 
ditions and tactics for democratic develop- 
ment—the availability of another “path to the 
modern world.” It incorporates Dahrendorf’s 
emphasis upon the avoidance of an industriali- 
zation fueled by vast military outlays and pro- 
moted by a soldier-aristocracy, but it rejects 
the notion that a liberal laissez-faire society 
constitutes an essential prerequisite for demo- 
cratic development. The model also employs 
three of Moore’s preconditions: the preserva- 
tion of a balance between monarchy and aris- 
tocracy in the early stages of development; 
the subsequent weakening of the landed aris- 
tocracy and the permeation of its thinking by 
bourgeois values; and the prevention of a reac- 
tionary alliance of the aristocracy and bour- 
geoisie against the peasants and workers. Swe- 
den’s development demonstrates, however, that 
massive emigration may substitute (in large 
measure, if not wholly) for the growth of 
commercial agriculture as a means of elim- 
inating a financially unstable and politically 
dangerous peasantry. The Swedish case fur- 
ther demonstrates that, given the four con- 
ditions discussed above (p. 368), a radical 
reform can substitute for revolutionary vio- 
lence. 


“ Alexander Gerschenkron has pointed to a similar 
kind of substitution in his writings on economic back- 
wardness. Economic Backwardness in Historical Per- 
spective (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1966), esp. 
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The radical liberal model thus specifies 
tactics as well as conditions for relatively non- 
violent democratic modernization. Unlike cur- 
rently prevailing treatments of political devel- 
opment, the radical liberal model does not im- 
ply that political modernization—in America 
as elsewhere—must proceed either by the prac- 
tice of violent revolution or by “institution- 
building” and purely parliamentary tactics 
(“working through the system”). The Swedish 
case points to a path between timid liberal- 
ism and revolutionary violence. It focuses at- 
tention not on an endless list of “socio-eco- 
nomic variables” but on the relationship be- 
tween the power of the state and the power 
of insurgent popular movements. The actual 
balance of forces may determine the outcome 
less than does the perceived balance of forces; 
the perceptions of the parties in the conflict 
may be shaped by recent events (cf the effect 
of the Russian and -German revolutions on 
Swedish conservatives), by effective propagan- 
da, or by misleading reports about the loyalty 
of the army. When the popular movement is 
able to persuade its governors that they face ` 
a choice between radical reform and revolu- 
tion, when the insurgents are able (as the 
Social Democratic leader Branting was in 
1918) to keep their revolutionary -wing rela- 
tively small, and when the diehard conserva- 
tives perceive the futility of repression, the 
radical liberal path to democratic develop- 
ment opens.*® In short, Swedish experience 


ch. 1. All industrializing societies must acquire a sur- 
plus sufficient for investment in industrial capital, but 
the generation of this surplus can assume quite differ- 
ent forms. The development of a banking system like 
the German one may substitute new processes for the 
cruder forms of “primitive accumulation”; similarly 
foreign investment or forced appropriation by the state 
may “substitute” as methods of acquiring investment 
capital. In political development, too, “substitutes” may 
be found for “preconditions,” or to employ more 
accurate language, there are certain obstacles that 
must be overcome if democratic and liberal tendencies 
are to emerge, but these obstacles may be overcome 
in a variety of ways. Unfortunately the language of 
necessary “preconditions” and “prerequisites” has 
tended to obscure the empirical importance and the 
logical validity of “substitution.” 

“This analysis obviously owes debts to and comple- 
ments the work of Robert Dahi, Albert Hirschman, 
and Joseph Hamburger. Dahl’s “Axiom hae (Polyarchy, 
p. 49) might be rephrased for present purposes as 
“The likelihood that a government will tolerate radical 
reform increases with a reduction in the capacity of 
the government to use violence or socioeconomic sanc- 
tions to suppress an opposition.” Dahl quite properly 
concentrates on the relationship between government 
and opposition rather than the absolute size and 
strength of the government. 

My colleague David Collier called my attention to 
Hirschman’s precise logical analysis of “reformmong- 
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confirms two attractive propositions: one, that 
under favorable conditions a powerful popular 
movement can extract important liberal and 
democratic concessions without resorting to ex- 
tensive violence, and two, that “late” devel- 
opment need not preclude a successful and 
largely non-violent transition to liberal de- 
mocracy. 


Swedish Development and 
American Politics 


The radical liberal model may also have 
significance for American politics, not only 
as a description of previous reformist successes 
(such as the unionization of heavy industry 
and the passage of civil rights legislation), but 
also as a prescription for future efforts at re- 
form. It is now a fairly well-recognized fact 
that discussions of political development 
abound with normative implications; explicitly 
or implicitly they propound particular visions 
of what political institutions are desirable and 
of what political tactics are necessary or legit- 
imate. Dahrendorf, for example, candidly ad- 
mits that his study of German development 
“is, among other things, a plea for the prin- 
ciple of liberal democracy.’4* Moore argues 
that the absence of a revolutionary break with 
the past helps account for the problems of 
parliamentary democracy in India;*? while this 
empirical assertion falls well short of an es- 
pousal of revolutionary violence, it does im- 
pute value to revolutionary activity. A host of 
other studies might be cited to demonstrate the 
degree to which analyses of development im- 


ering’ (Journeys Toward Progress, Garden City, 1965, 
esp. pp. 360 ff.) after my analysis af Swedish develop- 
ment was well-advanced. Hirschman’s schematic analy- 
sis of “engineering reform with the help of the per- 
spective of revolution” parallels remarkably the Swedish 
situation in the closing years of World War I. 

Comparisons between the English Reform Acts and 
Sweden’s evolutionary transition to democracy are 
natural and instructive, particularly so when one con- 
sults Hamburger’s James Mill and the Art of Revolu- 
tion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963). Ham- 
burger goes well beyond a recital of Mill’s activity to 
a careful statement of the conditions and tactics for 
the achievement of fundamental reforms without vi- 
olence. Hamburger stresses the importance of the 
army’s strength and reliability, the government's self- 
confidence or “nerve,” and the reformers’ organization 
and leadership. 

All of these works, but particularly the latter two, 
illustrate the often-neglected point that liberal demo- 
cratic development entails policy choices; it does not 
follow automatically upon the fulfillment of certain 
“socio-economic preconditions.” 

# Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy in Germany, 
p. 15. 

Moore, Social Origins of Dictatorship and De- 
mocracy, p. 431. 
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ply models of a “good society” and of desir- 
able developmental paths. Seldom, however, do 
the implicit or explicit proposals of these studies 
approximate the radical liberal model of po- 
litical development, and seldom do they suggest 
that the United States is in need of some sort 
of “modernization.” 

. This tendency is unfortunate, for the de- 
velopment of a modern social welfare policy 
in the United States, if it occurs, might well 
assume forms comparable to the Swedish transi- 
tion to democracy. The achievement of the 
radical reforms essential for such moderniza- 
tion (a national health program, rational plan- 
ning for urban communities, greater public 
control over investment decisions, a more 
equitable distribution of property and incomes, 
the dismantling of the garrison state, and a 
full employment economy) will probably re- 
quire conditions similar to those created by 
the Swedish left in 1918. The parliamentary 
institutions through which such reforms might 
be obtained are available, even if Congress (as 
of this writing) has shown remarkable reluc- 
tance to assert its constitutional authority. To 
propel strong measures through these institu- 
tions will require massive popular pressure un- 
der the best of circumstances; regrettably the 
prospect of violent upheaval within and out- 
side the urban ghettoes may also be a necessary 
goad to action. If this turbulence is to gen- 
erate a willingness among the elite to grant 
concessions, larger sections of the elite will 
have to endorse the reform program; a uni- 
fled elite bent on resistance could frustrate the 
possibility of a relatively non-violent transi- 
tion to a more decent society. The relevant 
elites must be persuaded that armed repres- 
sion is no longer feasible public policy; only 
a declining sense of their own legitimacy and 
substantial disaffection in the armed forces are 
likely to produce such a conversion. 

Some of these conditions for radical reform 
seem to be emerging. There are indications 
that the volunteer army with its high per- 
centages of black officers and enlisted men 
may be politically less reliable than its prede- 
cessor; the best evidence on this point is the 
Pentagon’s sudden concern with the racial 
balance of the armed forces. Furthermore, sub- 
stantial business and industrial interests that 
would profit from a diversion of resources from 
military projects to civil purposes are lending 
their support to initiatives for the expansion 
of expenditures on education, health, housing, 
and other social services. The most essential 
condition for radical reforms, however—the 
existence of a powerful popular movement— 
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is nowhere in sight, nor does it appear likely direction of a more decent society; it will not 
to develop. Without this essential prerequisite duplicate Sweden’s successful experience on the 
the United States will not modernize in the radical liberal path of political development. 
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Modern prodigies of election forecasting 
tend to obscure an important fact: Our ability 
to predict how voters will vote is far more 
solidly based than our ability to explain why 
they vote as they do. To acknowledge this fact, 
as any analyst of voting must, is to admit that 
some of the most interesting questions about 
voting and elections cannot at present be given 
satisfactory answers. What particular attitudes 
actually bear on voting, the character and 
quality of such attitudes and perceptions, the 
impact of campaigns, the extent to which elec- 
tions serve to increase the responsiveness of 
officials on the issues that voters see as at stake 
in elections—-secure knowledge about these 
matters must wait upon a securely established 
theory of voting. At present, there is no such 
theory. 


* This article is a somewhat revised version of a 
paper presented at the 1972 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Associatian. In the course 
of the work it reports, we received help from a great 
many people. Bruce Henderson, assisted by Francois 
Amar, did much of our programming; some of it was 
also done by Michael Stoto. Edward R. Tufte and 
Glenn Shafer of Princeton University and Joseph 
Verbalis of the University of Pittsburgh Medical School 
suggested some of the analyses we undertook and 
made other helpful comments. Other quite detailed 
criticisms came to us from Walter Dean Burnham of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, James F. 
Miller of the Stanford Law School, Norman Nie of 
` the University of Chicago, Edward V. Schneier of the 
City University of New York, and Orley Ashenfelter, 
Henry Bienen,’ Harry H. Eckstein, Michael Kagay, 
Charles A. Miller, Russell Nieli, Richard Quandt, 
Ronald Rogowski, Dennis Thompson, and Nicholas 
Wahl, all of Princeton University. Still others to whom 
we have accumulated debts are Harold Feivesen and 
Michael Reed of Princeton University, Peter Fishburn 
and Duncan Luce of the Institute for Advanced Studies, 
and Warren Miller of the University of Michigan. The 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University, provided financial support 
for our work, and in it we made use of computer facili- 
ties supported in part by National Science Foundation 
Grants NSF-GJ-34 and NSF-GU-3157. The data 
analyzed were made available by the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research and were originally 
collected by the Political Behavior Program of the 
Survey Research Center. Neither the original collectors 
of the data, nor the Consortium, nor the other institu- 
tions and persons we have mentiamed, bear any re- 
ciara for the analyses or interpretation ‘presented 

ere. 


The main purpose of the research to be re- 
ported here can be put quite simply: It was 
to improve upon current explanations of vot- 
ers’ choices and so to increase the relevance 
of studies of voting to politically significant 
questions. Obviously, such a goal requires one 
to adopt some criterion or criteria for assessing 
the degree to which it has been achieved. In 
our work we have chosen to regard one set 
of facts as a better explanation of how people 
vote than another, if it (a) shows a stronger, 
nonspurious statistical association with voters’ 
choices, (b) involves a more believable (and 
nontrivial) account of the way voters arrive 
at their decisions, and (c) permits one to 
predict voters’ choices more accurately. 

In the published literature the explanation 
of voting that best meets this test is that offered 
by Angus Campbell and his associates. The 
authors of The American Voter, in that book 
and elsewhere, have shown that one can dis- ` 
criminate with great accuracy between Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters in presidential 
elections on the basis of voters’ attitudes, vari- 
ously weighted, toward a limited set of politi- 
cal objects: the personal attributes of the 
candidates, the relations of interest groups to 
the major parties, issues of domestic policy, 
issues of foreign policy, and the records of 
the major parties in managing the affairs of 
government.? Some 85 per cent of all voters 


In using this criterion of explanatory value, we 
are following C. G. Hempel who observes: “. . . it 
may be said that an explanation ... is not complete 
unless it might as well have functioned as a prediction: 
If the final event can be derived from the initial condi- 
tions and universal hypotheses stated in the explana- 
tion, then it might as well have been predicted, before 
it actually happened, on the basis of a knowledge of 
the initial conditions and the general laws.” (Carl G. 
Hempel, Aspects of Scientific Explanation [The Free 
Press: New York, 1965] p. 234.) 

2? See Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(John Wiley and Sons, Inc.: New York, 1960), pp. 
66—68. See also Angus Campbell and Donald E. Stokes, 
“Partisan Attitudes and the Presidential Vote,” pp. 353- 
371, in American Voting Behavior, Eugene Burdick 
and Arthur J. Brodbeck, eds. (The Free Press: Glen- 
coe, 1959); Donald E. Stokes, Angus Campbell, and 
Warren E. Miller, “Components of Electoral Decision,” 
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(as represented in sample surveys) vote con- 
sistently with their attitudes on these matters. 
That is a higher proportion than vote con- 
sistently with their partisan identifications, their 
social status and position, or even their stated 
intentions. 

Nonetheless, by the test just proposed, this 
explanation of voting has three important 
shortcomings. The 15 per cent of voters that 
one cannot account for in terms of it are a 
sizable proportion of the’ electorate; it provides 
no believable account of the way voters make 
up their minds; and it gives no satisfactory 
basis for predicting how voters will vote. The 
method used in The American Voter to account 
for votes is only (and was intended to be only) 
an accounting after the fact. This is so be- 
cause the accuracy of the method is dependent 
on the weights assigned to each of the “com- 
ponents of electoral decision,” and the mul- 
tiple regression techniques used to assign these 
weights require that one know before begin- 
ning analysis how voters have voted. Of course, 
if the values of the assigned weights remained 
constant from election to election, the regres- 
sion equation that accounted well for the re- 
sults of one election would predict votes well 
in later ones. But this is not so; as calculated 
by Campbell and his associates, the values of 
the weights change.’ 

These shortcomings indicate that something 
is amiss in this explanation of voting, but what? 
A quite simple conception of decision making 
suggests a possible answer. Any decision may 
be thought of as involving both a set of con- 
siderations (conscious or unconscious) and a 
rule (conscious or unconscious) in accordance 
with which these considerations are weighed. 
Now, the attitudes in terms of which Camp- 
bell and his associates explain voters’ choices 
are quite credible as considerations that enter 
into such choices; perhaps what is wrong is 
that the rule or rules that voters follow 
in translating these attitudes into votes have 
not been taken into account. To put it an- 
other way, perhaps the authors of The Ameri- 
can Voter have identified the ingredients that 
go into voting decisions but not the recipe for 
mixing the ingredients. 

A guess that this might be true was our 


The American Political Science Review 52 (June, 
1958), 367-387; and Donald E. Stokes, “Some Dy- 
namic Elements of Contests for the Presidency,” The 
American Political Science Review 60 (March, 1966) 
19-28, 

3 See Stokes, Campbell, and Miller, “Components of 
Electoral Decision,” pp. 380-385, and Donald E. 
Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of Contests for the 
Presidency,” p. 20. 
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point of departure from previous research on 
voting. We assumed tentatively that attitudes 
toward candidates and parties (and issues of 
policy, as these may be implicated in such 
attitudes) are the principal considerations that 
figure in voting decisions. We looked for the 
rule or rules voters apply to these considera- 
tions in deciding how to vote—hoping, but 
not assuming, that voters’ decision rules would 
not turn out to be idiosyncratic. If we could 
identify such a rule or rules, we might have 
the better explanation of voting that we sought: 
Knowledge of the considerations that a person 
is taking into account and of the rule he is 
applying are a sufficient basis both for pre- 
dicting what he will decide and for explain- 
ing his decision. Such knowledge is also a nec- 
essary, though not sufficient, basis for the 
obvious next step in the elucidation of a deci- 
sion: explaining why particular considerations 
were taken into account and why a particular 
decision rule was used. 


Research Procedure 


Our basic data came from the surveys con- 
ducted in connection with each of five presi- 
dential elections (1952, 1956, 1960, 1964, 
1968) by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. Respondents’ answers 
to a set of questions about the major parties 
and candidates gave us (as they did Campbell 
and his associates) our information about vot- 
ers’ attitudes. These questions, put to voters in 
pre-election interviews, were open-ended and 
identical in form for each of the elections.4 
Interviewers invited respondents to state what 
they liked and disliked about each of the can- 
didates and each of the major parties in turn. 
Respondents replied with statements as various 
as “he [Stevenson] is divorced,” “it’s sort of 
begun to tighten up since the Republicans got 
in”; and, “he’s [Eisenhower has] pulled us out 
of war.”> Interviewers recorded up to five dif- 


*The questions about parties were worded as fol- 
lows: “Pd like to ask you what you think are the good 
and bad points about the two parties. Is there any- 
thing in particular that you (like, don’t like) about the 
(Democratic, Republican) Party? What is that?” The 
questions about candidates were, “Now Td like to ask 
you about the good and bad points of the (two, three) 
candidates for President. Is there anything in particu- 
lar about (name of candidate) that might make you 
want to vote (for him, against him)? What is that?” 
The variable numbers for these questions in the code 
books of the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research are as follows: 1952, 0018-0021; 1956, 
0015—0022; 1960, 0020-0027; 1964, 0021-0028; 1968, 
0028-0037. 

s For a larger sampling of responses to these ques- 
tions, see Angus Campbell et al, The American 
Voter, pp. 224-229. é 
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ferent responses to each question for each re- | 


spondent. 

Having taken such responses to be the stuff 
of which voters fashion choices among candi- 
dates, we adopted a straightforward proce- 
dure in our search for the voter’s decision rule. 
We formulated several rules—some simple, 
some complex—that voters might apply in pro- 
ceeding from a set of attitudes to a decision 
to vote for a particular candidate. Each rule 
was then applied to the likes and dislikes that 
respondents had expressed about candidates 
and parties, yielding a set of predicted deci- 
sions that we could check. against the votes 
reported by respondents in postelection inter- 
views. 

The reader should note that the predictions 
to be checked concerned only how voters 
would vote, not .whether they would vote. 
Given that our primary interest was in pre- 
dictions of the former sort, each decision rule 
was properly examined by applying it only. to 
the attitudes of those survey respondents who 
reported having voted. Such rules could of 
course also be applied to the attitudes of non- 
voters and we did apply them in that way, but 
this application was, for our purposes, of sec- 
ondary interest. Even if our goals had been 
different, however, the distinction between the 
decision to vote and the décision to vote in a 
particular way is important to preserve. A 
comparison of candidates resulting in a choice 
among them should be one consideration— 
but not the only one—in the decision about 
whether to vote. Considerations about the effi- 
cacy, convenience, and cost of voting should 
also enter.® 

We will report our results for one deci- 
sion rule only, which, for the sake of con- 
venience, we will call the Voter’s Decision 
Rule, or simply, “the Rule.” It is as follows: 


The voter canvasses his likes and dislikes of the 


‘leading candidates and major parties involved in 


an election. Weighing each like and dislike equally, 
he votes for the candidate toward whom he has the 
greatest net number of favorable attitudes, if there 
is such a candidate. If no candidate has such an 
advantage, the voter votes consistently with his 
party affiliation, if he has one. If his attitudes do 
not incline him toward one candidate more than 
toward another, and if he does not identify with 
one of the major parties, the voter reaches a null 
decision. 


When applied to the data, this rule consistently 


(and unexpectedly) produced a more accurate 


‘Cf. Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy (Harper and Brothers: New York, 1957), 
pp. 260-274. 
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set of predictions than any we could obtain q 
with alternative decision rules.’ 

It will be noted that the Rule produces two 
types of predictions: (1) predictions from at- 
titudes—in those cases in which the Rule yields 
an unequal net number of attitudes favorable 
to the candidates; (2) predictions from “re- 
sidual partisanship”—in those cases in which 
the Rule indicates that the vote is to be in 
accordance with the voter’s party affiliation. 
Null decisions are, for us, unpredictable; that 
is, they give us no basis for saying how the 
voter will vote. While they might be inter- 
preted either as decisions to abstain or to make 
a random choice among candidates, we shall ` 
count as errors cases in which the Rule yields 
a null decision, just as we do cases of incor- 
rect predictions from attitudes and of incorrect 


‘For a precise description of the procedure em- 
ployed in predicting how voters would vote on the 
basis of the Voter’s Decision Rule, see Appendix. 

It may be useful here to note some of the other 
decision rules we formulated and tested against data 
for the 1964 election. There were twenty-five such 
rules applied to data of the kind to which we applied 
the Rule, but they may be thought of as members of 
two families. The first of these comprised rules that 
differed from each other in regard to the responses to 
which they were applied but were alike in giving equal 
weight to all responses treated as considerations. Thus, 
in the case of each rule, voters were predicted to 
vote for the candidate toward whom they had the 
greatest net number of favorable attitudes. Some of 
the different sets of responses treated as considera- 
tions were those to questions about candidates, in 
which one or both were associated with favorable or 
unfavorable developments in some named area of 
public policy; about parties, in which one or both were 
associated with favorable or unfavorable developments 
in the general course of public policy, etc. 

The thirteen rules of the second family were more 
complex. Their application involved four distinct steps: 
(a) Responses to the questions described in f.n. 4 were 
grouped into mutually exclusive subsets (as few as 
two, as Many as nine). (b) These subsets of responses 
were assigned an order of importance (¢.g., responses 
involving specific issues of policy might be treated as 
of greatest importance to the voter, those concerned 
with the general course of public policy as of next 
most importance, etc.). (c) The responses (considera- 
tions) in each subset were summed, each response 
weighing equally. Then, (d) in the case of each rule, 
voters were predicted to vote for the candidate for 
whom they had the greatest net number of favorable 
attitudes in the subset of attitudes designated as most 
important, if there was such; if not, for the candidate 
for whom they had the greatest net number of favor- 
able attitudes in the subset of attitudes designated as 
next most important, if there was such, etc. The rules 
of this general sort differed from each other in the 
order of importance they assigned to different subsets 
of considerations, and they were applied to subsets 
of responses that were defined in several different ways. 

At a very early point in our research we formu- 
lated still other rules, and these were applied to re- 
sponses other than those to which we applied the Rule. 
and the rules just described. 
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predictions from residual partisanship. A large 
part of our analysis of the Rule will be an ex- 
amination of these three types of errors, es- 
pecially of the first. 

Is the Rule a believable decision rule for 
voters? Its simplicity should count for it in 
this regard. One would expect the voter’s de- 
cision rule to be a simple one, since the act of 
voting is not one in which most people invest 
much time or thought. Application of the Rule 
as stated amounts to saying, “There is more 
to be said for voting for this candidate than 
for his opponent (opponents). Therefore, I will 
vote for him,” or “There is nothing more to be 
said for voting for this candidate than for his 
opponent (opponents). Therefore, I will 
stick with my party.” This procedure is akin 
to what one does when one lists pros 
and cons on a sheet of paper in trying to 
decide whether to take a new job—akin, ex- 
cept that a voter in applying the Rule would 
not try to differentiate the weights of the vari- 
ous considerations that enter into his deci- 
sion. If voters apply the Rule, undoubtedly 
most do so unconsciously; otherwise we should 
have been aware of their use of it long ago. 
The observation is not a strong point against 
the Rule’s credibility, however; we are not 
conscious of the way we arrive at many kinds 
of decisions. We will return to this issue of 
the Rule’s credibility after assessing its value 
in predicting how voters will vote.® 


*It is appropriate to acknowledge here some lines 
of thought akin to those that we brought to the present 
study. Anthony Downs in An Economic Theory of 
Democracy has made the notion of a decision rule 
for voters a central element in his theory of voting, 
as do a number of other writers, including Otto A. 
Davis, Melvin J. Himich, and Peter Ordeshook in “An 
Expository Development of a Mathematical Model of 
the Electoral Process,” American Political Science Re- 
view 64 (June, 1970), 426-448. Donald E. Stokes, 
Angus Campbell, and Warren E. Miller (in “Com- 


_ ponents of Electoral Decision”) have used a summated 
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Findings: The Presidential Elections of 
1952, 1956, 1960, and 1964 
Principal Findings. The results in predicting 
how respondents voted in the two-candidate 
presidential elections of 1952, 1956, 1960, and 
1964 were impressive. Our data enabled us to 
make a prediction based on the Rule for more 
than 98 per cent of those respondents who 
reported how they had voted in those elec- 
tions. (If the Rule yielded a null decision, we 
made no prediction.) Most of these predictions 
were based on respondents’ attitudes toward 
candidates and parties, only a few on the par- 
tisan identifications of respondents. We pre- 
dicted correctly, on the average, the votes of 
88 per cent of those who had reported how 
they had voted. Table 1 summarizes these re- 

sults, 

Party canvassers and political analysts alike 
often predict the votes of individual voters 
either from the voter’s party affiliations or from 





scale, not interpreted as a decision rule, to indicate 
the preferences of voters with regard to each of the 
“components of the electoral decision” that they 
identify, and Walter F. Murphy and Joseph Tannen- 
haus (again, among others) have used such a scale to 
measure specific support for the Supreme Court (See 
their “Public Opinion and the United States Supreme 
Court,” Law and Society Review 2 [May, 1968], pp. 
357-384.) Very similar to our own conception of vot- 
ing is that of Richard Brody and Benjamin I. Page in 
“Indifference, Alienation, and Rational Decisions: The 
Effects of Candidate Evaluations on Turnout and the 
Vote” (unpublished ms.). The same may be said about 
the conception of voting underlying ‘one of the models 
tested by William R. Shaffer in Computer Simulations 
of Voting Behavior (Oxford University Press: New 
York, 1972), pp. 65-68 and that developed by David 
M. Kovenock, Philip L. Beardsley, and James W. 
Prothro in “Status, Party, Ideology, Issues and Candi- 
date Choice: A Preliminary Theory-Relevant Analysis 
of the 1968 American Presidential Election” (a work- 
ing paper prepared for Specialist Meeting B:XI, Eighth 
World Congress of the International Political Science 
Association, August 31-September 5, 1970). 


Table 1. Sammary of Results in Predicting the Votes of Individual Voters 
in Accordance with the Voter’s Decision Rule 


_% of Cases in Which Data Permit % of Cases in Which Votes Were 
Sample a Prediction from Correctly Predicted from 
Election : 
Size* . , 3 : 
Attitudes Residual Attitudes Residual 
Mone Partisanship The Rule Alone Partisanship The Rule 

1952 1184 94.2 4.3 98.5 84.3 2.8 87.1 
1956 1270 93,2 5.3 98.5 81.9 3.3 85.2 
1960 1413 95.5 3.4 98.9 85.7 22 88.2 
1964 1113. 95.6 4.0 99.6 87.3 3.0 90.3 


a Samples are samples of persons who voted, excluding those who refused to say how they had voted, or who 


said they did not remember how they had voted. 
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Table 2. A Comparison of Results in Predicting the Votes of Individual Voters in Accordance with 
the Voter’s Decision Rule, from Partisan Identifications, and from Stated Intentions 


% of Cases in Which Data % of Cases in Which Votes 


Sample? Permit a Prediction from Were Correctly Predicted from a 
Election g; ———— qq “§— —————_—_  — 
Size. The Partye ‘Intended The Partye Intended The Partye Intended 
Rule Indent. Vote Rule Ident. Vote Rule Ident. Vote 
1952 1184 98.5 94.3 87.9 87.1 76.1. 82.8 88.4 80.9 94.1 
1956 1270 98.5 90.5 89.2 85.2 75.3 83.1 . 86.5 83.2 93.1 
1960 1413 98.9 91.3 87.0 88.2 78.5 81.9 89.1 86.0 94.1 
1964 1113 99,6 94.1 88.7 90.3 78.4 84.1 90.7 83.4 94.8 


a Correct predictions as a percentage of all predictions. 
» Samples are samples of persons who voted, excluding those who refused to say how they voted, or who said 


they did not remember how they had voted. 


¢ Here, and throughout, respondents who described themselves as “strong” Democrats, “not so strong” 
Democrats, or as Independents leaning toward the Democrats are treated as identifying with the Democratic 
Party; and respondents who described themselves as “strong” Republicans, “not so strong” Republicans, or as 
Independents leaning toward the Republicans are treated as identifying with the Republican Party. 


his statement that he intends to vote for a 
particular candidate. Table 2 permits one to 
compare the scope and accuracy of predic- 
tions arrived at in both these ways with the 
scope and accuracy of predictions derived 
from the Voter’s Decision Rule. Clearly, the 
Rule is a better basis for predicting votes than 
are voters’ partisan identifications: It permits 
one to make predictions in a Jarger percentage 
of the cases, to predict a larger percentage of 
all votes correctly, and to make more accurate 
predictions. While predictions based on the 
Rule are not so likely to be correct as those 
based on the voter’s statement of how he in- 
tends to vote, the Rule permits one to predict 
a larger proportion of all votes correctly. Its 
superiority in this regard cames from the 
greater number of predictions one can make; 
About ten per cent of each of the samples 
that figure in Table 2 were comprised of voters 
who had not decided, or would not say, how 
they intended to vote, but whose votes could 
nonetheless be predicted by applying the Vot- 
ers Decision Rule to their stated likes and 
dislikes of candidates and parties. 


Secondary Findings. How well can one predict 
the division of the major party vote by apply- 
ing the Rule? Table 3 shows the answer to be: 
Better than one can predict it from voters’ 
partisan identifications, and at least as well as 
one can predict it from voters’ statements of 
how they intend to vote. None of the three 
procedures for prediction is superior to the 
others in every case. In estimating the divi- 
sion of the vote in the sample, however, we find 
that estimates based on the Rule are on the 
average much more nearly correct than those 
based on partisan identifications and somewhat 
more accurate than estimates based on voters’ 
stated intentions.® 

As we have noted above, the Voter’s Deci- 
sion Rule is a rule for translating attitudes 
toward candidates and parties into a decision 
about how to vote, not whether to vote. If, 


° There are errors involyed in all the estimates pre- 
sented in Table 3 (particularily large ones in 1964). 
Since the three procedures for estimating the division 
of the vote have been applied to the same data for 
any given election, however, these sources of error 
have been (for our purposes) held constant. 


Table 3. Results in Predicting the Division of the Major Party Vote in Accordance with the 
Voter’s Decision Rule, from Partisan Identifications, and from Stated Intentions 


% of Actual Vote for Major Parties 


That Was Democratic 
Election 
Population Sample 
1952 44.6 41.7 
1956 42.2 40.2 
1960 | 50.1 49.0 
1964 61.3 67.4 


% of Major Party Vote Predicted 
To Be Democratic 
The Rule Intended Vote Party Indent. 
45.0 42.7 59.2 
44.8 42.6 58.0 
49.4 45.1 58.5 
69.5 72.3 65.5 
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however, the outcome of the former decision 
does figure in the latter, it is reasonable to 
suppose that respondents for whom the Rule 
yields either a null decision or a narrow ad- 
vantage for one candidate will be less likely 
to vote than those for whom the Rule yields 
a strong advantage for one of the candidates. 
What happens if we apply the Voter’s Deci- 
sion Rule to all respondents, nonvoters as well 
as voters? 

Figure 1 shows the refationship between non- 
voting and respondents’ attitudes toward can- 
didates and parties, aggregated in accordance 
with the Rule. In that figure, data from the 
surveys of the presidential elections of 1952, 
1956, 1960, and 1964 have been averaged. 
Along the horizontal axis are the net scores 
that the Voter’s Decision Rule yields: Net 
scores favorable to Democratic candidates?° are 
positive, and net scores favorable to Republi- 
can candidates are negative. In the center of 
the scale are the scores given those respondents 
whose attitudes gave no advantage to any can- 
didate. Scores of +0 were given such respon- 
dents when they identified with the Democratic 
Party; scores of —0 when they identified with 
the Republican Party; and scores of 0 when 
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Figure 1, Mean rates of nonvoting related to net 
scores derived from the application of the voter's 
decision rule, for the elections of 1952,-1956, 1960, 
and 1964," 

"Samples for the four elections are samples of 
all respondents who said they had voted (including 
those who would not say how they had voted or 
who said they did not remember how they had 
voted) and all who said they had not voted. 


» We are using the term, “net score,” here and else- 
where to refer to the quantity yielded by subtracting 
the net number of favorable attitudes that a voter has 
toward the Republican candidate from his net number 
of favorable attitudes toward the Democrate candidate. 
See Appendix. 
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Figure 2. Mean numbers of voters and nonvoters 
related to net scores derived from the voter’s deci- 
sion rule, for the elections of 1952, 1956, 1960, and 
1964," 

- * Samples for the four elections include all re- 
spondents who said they had voted (including those 
who would not say how they had voted or who said 
they did not remember how they had voted) and all 
who said they had not voted. 


they identified with neither party. The figure’s 
essential message is obvious: Rates of nonvot- 
ing among respondents were strongly related 
to the scores that the Rule yielded for them. 
On the average, almost 70 per cent of those 
with net scores of zero (i.e., respondents reach- 
ing a null decision) failed to vote, while quite 
low rates of nonvoting were associated with 
high (absolute) net scores, particularly among 
respondents who preferred Republican candi- 
dates. 

Now, the high rates of nonvoting associated 
with net scores of low absolute value would 
be of little significance if almost all voters had 
high net scores. That, however, is not the case. 
Figure 2 shows the numbers of respondents 
in the subsamples of voters and nonvoters, clas- 
sified by net scores from the Rule. These are 
the raw data underlying Figure 1, except that 
we have collapsed the three zero categories into 
one. From the figure, two facts are imme- 
diately apparent: In the four elections a large 
proportion of the respondents were not deeply 
committed to the candidate they preferred; 
and, on the average, almost 70 per cent of the 
respondents who did not vote had scores rang- 
ing from +4 to —4 inclusive. There is thus 


u Note that Figure 2 is really two figures: The 
average number of voters with each net score is given 
by the full height of the bars, while the average num- 
ber of nonvoters is given by the lower portions of the 
bars. 
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little room for doubt that the rates of non- 
voting associated with differing net scores have 
a strong impact on the actual amounts of non- 
voting.?? 


Errors in Principal Findings. In the four two- 


candidate presidential elections from which our 
data thus far have been taken, respondents 
whose votes were not predicted correctly 
ranged from 14.8 per cent of all the respon- 
dents who voted in 1956 to 9.7 per cent of all 
such respondents in 1964. We will discuss the 
shortcomings of the Voter’s Decision Rule as a 
basis for predicting votes by examining sep- 
arately and in reverse order, errors attribut- 
able to incorrect predictions from attitudes, 
to incorrect predictions from residual partisan- 
ship, and to null decisions. 

In 1952, 1956, and 1960, the votes of those 
.voters for whom the Rule yielded a null de- 
cision made up about 10 per cent of all votes 
not predicted correctly; in 1964, about 5 per 
cent. When our results for all four elections are 
considered together, there is, or seems to be, 
a pattern in the behavior of these respondents. 
In all four elections (and in 1968 as well), 
they cast their votes preponderantly for the 
candidate who ‘actually won the election; this 
was true even in 1960 when the sample as a 
whole gave a tiny margin of victory to Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

Respondents whose attitudes gave no ad- 
vantage to a candidate and whom we wrongly 
expected to cast votes consistent with their 
partisan identifications ranged from 8 per cent 
(1960) to 17 per cent (1956) of all respon- 
dents whose votes were not predicted correctly. 
The behavior of residual partisans generally 
was akin to that of the voters for whom the 

4 William R. Shaffer tried to simulate decisions of 
voters to vote and voters’ choices emong candidates in 
accordance with rules inspired by the analysis of the 
“components of electoral decision” by Campbell, Con- 
verse, Stokes, and Miller. His decision rule for choice 
among candidates was nearly the same as ours, and 
he tested the accuracy of his simulation against data 
from the SRC survey of the 1964 presidential election 
that was only slightly different from that with which 
we worked in analyzing that election. His rule for de- 
cisions about whether to vote did not work well, and 
he concludes that “abstention does not appear to be 
rooted in the same preferential decision-making 
process” (Shaffer, Computer Simulations of Voting 
Behavior, p. 133). We think there is good reason to 
believe that some of the same considerations enter 
both the decision to vote and the decision about how 
to vote, but there is equally good reason to think that 
each is determined by a different set of considerations. 
For instance, once in the polling booth, considerations 


of convenience will play no part in a choice among - 


candidates, since it is equally convenient to vote for 
any of them, but convenience does have an important 
bearing on the decision about whether to vote. 
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Rule yielded null decisions: In the elections 
of 1952, 1956, and 1964, residual partisans of 
the winning candidates were more likely to 
cast votes consistent with their partisanship 
than were residual partisans of the loser. In 
1952 this tendency was pronounced: 80 per 
cent of the Republicans who voted as residual 
partisans voted for Eisenhower, while only 58 
per cent of their Democratic counterparts voted 
for Stevenson. 

Most of our errors—never less than three- 


fourths of them—-were incorrect predictions 


from attitudes. These were cases in which the 
voter’s attitudes gave an advantage to one 


candidate while his vote went to the other. > 


Errors of this sort were so large a part of the 
total number, not because attitudes were a poor 
basis for prediction, but because predictions 
of this sort were so large a part cf all pre- 
dictions. Our predictions from attitudes were 
more accurate in every election than our pre- 
dictions from residual partisanship. 

Perhaps .the most striking fact about the 
errors made in predictions from attitudes is 
the extent to which they were associated with 
the net scores that the Voter’s Decision Rule 
yielded for respondents. Figure 3 gives the 
rates of error, averaged over the four elections, . 
that were associated with predicting the votes 
of respondents with different net scores. Pre- 
dictions for respondents with high (absolute) 
net scores were very accurate, those for. re- 
spondents with low (absolute) net scores much 
less so. Figure 4 shows the mean proportion 
of the errors in predictions from attitudes that 
were associated with each net score. On the 
average, 84 per cent of all errors made in pre- 
dictions from attitudes, and 57 per cent of all 
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Figure 3. Mean rates of error in predictions from 
attitudes, related to net scores derived from the 
voter’s decision rule, for the elections of 1952, 1956, 
1960, and 1964. 
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Figure 4. Mean percentages of all errors in predic- 
tions from attitudes that were associated with each 
of the net scores derived from the voter’s decision 
rule, for the elections of 1952, 1956, 1960, and 
1964. 


errors, were made in predicting the votes of 
respondents with net scores ranging between 
+3 and —3, inclusive. 

When the net number of attitudes favoring 
. One candidate or the other is held constant, 
another fact about the errors in predictions 
from attitudes emerges: The greater the total 
number of attitudes expressed by a respondent, 
the greater was the likelihood that the Rule 
would predict his vote incorrectly. Table 4, 
in which the data from the four elections are 
pooled, demonstrates this relationship. From 
the table, one can see that our error rate went 
down as the net number of attitudes favoring 
a candidate rose, but that it rose fairly sharply 
with increases in the total number of attitudes 
from which the net scores were computed. The 
effect of this latter phenomenon on our abil- 
ity to make correct predictions was not trivial. 
About one-third of the cases that figure in 


Table 4. Error Rates in Predictions from Attitudes 
Related to the Total Number of Attitudes Expressed 
(Data from Surveys of the Elections of 
1952, 1956, 1960, and 1964) 





Number of Attitudes 
Net Score 
1-4 5-8 9-20 
+1, —1 26.97% 34.5% 42.9% 
+2, —2 16.7 24.2 36.6 
+3, —3 5.9 14.1 24.5 


« Percentages are errors as a proportion of all pre- 
dictions in each cell. 
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Table 5. The Relationship of Party Identifications to 
Rates of Error in Predicting Votes from Attitudes 


Vote Predicted Was 


Election Consistent Inconsistent 


of with Party with Party Other 
Ident. Ident. (Independents) 

1952 5.7* 24.0 15.9 

1956 7.1 36.3 20.6 

1960 6.4 37.7 9.3 

1964 5.8 27.7 4.9 

Mean 6.3 31.4 12:7 


e Figures are incorrect predictions as a percentage of 


all votes predicted in the indicated categories. 


Table 4 were cases of respondents who had 
expressed from 9 to 20 attitudes toward the 
parties and candidates, while 46 per cent of the 
errors tallied in the table occurred in predict- 
ing the votes of such respondents. 

The errors made in predictions from atti- 
tudes were also systematically related to the 
partisan identifications of respondents. We 
did well in predicting votes of respondents 
when our predictions were consistent with their 


-partisan identifications, not nearly so well when 


our predictions were inconsistent (see Table 
5). Some 40 to 50 per cent of the votes errone- 
ously predicted from attitudes, and 30 to 43 
per cent of all votes not predicted correctly, 
were those of respondents who we wrongly pre- 
dicted would cross party lines. 

Errors in predictions from attitudes were 
related to partisanship in another way also. 
In the landslide elections of 1952, 1956, and 
1964, we were more likely to be wrong in pre- - 
dicting votes for the losing candidate than in 
predicting votes for the winner. As one can 
see in Table 6, this effect was relatively small 
in 1964 but substantial in 1952 and 1956. The 
data presented in Table 6, together with those 


Table 6. Comparison of Rates of Error in Predicting 
Votes from Attitudes for Democratic Candidates 


vs. Republican Candidates 
Vote Was Predicted To Be 
Election of 
Democratic Republican 
1952 14.15 7.7 
1956 17.4 8.2 
1960 10.9 9.7 
1964 7.8 10.7 


* Figures are incorrect predictions as a percentage of 
all predictions in the indicated categories. 
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already presented regarding the votes of re- 
sidual partisans and of the respondents who 
reached null decisions, suggest that the short- 
term forces affecting elections (in the sense 
Campbell and his associates use that phrase) 
were not adequately taken into account in our 
predictions.: 


Sources of Error in Principal Findings. The 
construction that one puts on this and on the 
other facts that we have so far set forth will 
differ, depending on what one takes to be the 
main source of our errors. If it is right to think 
of decisions as being determined by a set of 
considerations and a rule for weighing such 
considerations, then, logically, our predictions 
could be in error because / 


(1) subconscious considerations were a sig- 
nificant factor in the- decisions of some re- 
spondents; l 

(2) the decisions of some respondents were 
determined wholly or in part by considerations 
of which they were aware at the time they were 
interviewed but which were not among those 
on which our predictions were based; 

(3) some respondents’ decisions were deter- 
mined wholly or in part by considerations 
which arose in their minds after they were 
interviewed and before they voted; 

(4) some respondents did not give equal 
_ weight to the considerations that entered. into 
their decisions—that is, the Rule was not the 
decision rule that they used; 

(5) there were errors, systematic or ran- 
dom or both, in the data to which the Rule 
was applied; 

(6) some respondents, or we ourselves, 
made mistakes in applying the Rule; 

(7) some respondents made mistakes in vot- 
ing (as, for instance, by pulling the wrong 
lever) and reported these mistaken votes as 
their votes. 


We have not tried to find ‘out the extent to 
which our errors may be explicable in terms 
of the first or last of these propositions. It is 
not clear how we could do so, given the data. 
Proposition (2) does not seem a likely explana- 
tion of most of our errors since it was the 
respondents themselves, in answers to open- 
ended questions and subjected to repeated 
probes from interviewers, who volunteered the 
attitudes we have treated as considerations. 
Moreover, among the respondents whose votes 
we predicted from attitudes and who expressed 
a preference for a candidate, our predictions 
were consistent with their preferences about 
96 times out of a hundred. In the absence of 
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any specific hypotheses about what considera- — 
tions may have been left out of account, we 
made no further effort to test the proposition. 
We have considered at length whether, and to 
what extent, our errors might be explained in 
terms of propositions (3), (4), and (5}. Propo- 
sition (6), if true, would lead to behavior (or 
an attribution of behavior) equivalent to that 
described in Proposition (4). Except for checks 
on our own work, we made no effort to test 
it separately. 

Proposition (4)—-that some voters do not 
give equal weight to the considerations bear- 
ing on their decisions—has considerable com- 
mon sense appeal as an explanation of our er- 
roneous predictions. One might suppose, for 
example, that in the election of 1960 the so- 
called religious issue weighed more heavily 
than other issues with Catholic voters. If that 
were so, one would expect predictions derived 
from the Rule to have been in error more fre- 
quently for Catholics predicted to vote Repub- 
lican than for other voters so predicted. This 
expectation is borne out: Our rate of error for 
those Catholics predicted to vote Republican 
on the basis of their attitudes was about 25 per 
cent, while that for all those respondents pre- 
dicted to vote Republican on the basis of their . 
attitudes was 9.7 per cent. Moreover, our rate 
of error in predicting that Catholics would 


‘vote Democratic was unusually low—about 


seven percentage points below that of all those 
respondents predicted to vote Democratic on 
the basis of their attitudes. In the case of these 
respondents, it would seem that scmething— 
and Kennedy’s Catholicism is the obvious guess 
about what that something might be—made the 
sets of considerations that inclined them to- 
ward Kennedy of more than average weight. 

The argument just made becomes less con- 
vincing, however, when our data are exam- 
ined further. The above- and below-normal 
rates of error in predicting the votes of Cath- 
olics for Nixon and Kennedy, respectively, do 
not compel the conclusion that those Catholics 
into whose decisions the religious issue entered, 
gave it unusual weight. Counting against that 
conclusion is the fact that our predictions of 
the votes of Catholics accorded with their own 
pre-election expression of preferences for a 
candidate just about 98 times out of a hun- 
dred;33 this means that at the time of their 
pre-election interviews almost all of these vot- 


4% This figure holds, of course, not for all Catholic 
voters, but for those Catholic voters (a) whose votes 
were predicted on the basis of their attitudes, and 
(b) who expressed a preference for a candidate in 
their pre-election interview. 


“ 
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ers saw their attitudes as adding up to a pref- 
erence for the candidate that they would have 
selected, had they been applying the Voter's 
Decision Rule.1* In any event, heavy weighting 
of the religious issue by Catholics cannot ac- 
count for any sizable proportion of the errors 
in our predictions for the 1960 elections. A 
“normal” rate of error in predicting that Cath- 


lics would vote Republican would have re- 


duced our over-all error rate for that election 
by a trivial amount; a “normal” rate of error 
in predicting that Catholics would vote Demo- 
cratic would have raised our overall rate of 
error by about two percentage points,+5 
Proposition (3)—-that some respondents 
changed their decisions in response to consid- 
erations arising in their minds after their pre- 
election interview—could have been ruled out 
as an explanation of our erroneous predictions, 
if such predictions were not- associated with 
changes of mind or inclination on the part of 
respondents. We attempted to test for such an 
association in two: different ways. The first test 
was an obvious one. Most respondents voted as 
they had intended to vote at the time of their 
pre-election interview; others did not vote as 
they .intended; and still others, when first in- 
terviewed, did not know, or would not say, 
how they intended to vote. If changed minds 


“We thought that differentiated weighting of con- 
siderations by respondents in two other. groups— 
Southerners in 1964 and blacks in 1968—-might be re- 
flected in the error rates of our predictions for them. 
The error rate in predictions for Southern respondents 
voting in the 1964 election turned out to be virtually 
identical to that for all respondents—9.1 per cent as 
against 9.3 per cent. The case of black respondents in 
1968 is astounding, but it makes no better evidence 
for unequal weighting of considerations than the case 
of Catholic voters in 1960. Our predictions for black 
respondents voting in the election of 1968 were cor- 
rect in 97 per cent of the cases, and we made no 
errors at all in predicting that blacks would vote 
Democratic. This phenomenal accuracy might seem to 
be evidence that black respondents were tied to the 
Democrats by a consideration or considerations of 
more than average weight. That could be. true, but two 
facts count against this interpretation of the data: 
(1) In fewer than 20 per cent of the cases did the 
Rule yield a net score of +3 or less for those black 
respondents predicted to vote for Humphrey; (2) 
among those black respondents whose votes were pre- 
dicted from attitudes and who expressed a preference 
for a candidate in their pre-election interviews, our 
predictions squared with the preference in 98 per cent 
of the cases. 

“Probably the best way to find out the extent to 
which errors in predictions based on the Rule derive 
from the unequal weighting of considerations by re- 
spondents would be-to modify the set of questions 
described in f.n. 4 so that respondents could say 
whether any particular like or dislike was of unusual 
or decisive importance. This kind óf data, which we 
would have liked very much to have had, was unavail- 
able to us. 
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or changed inclinations were the source of 
many of our errors, the rates of error in pre- 
dictions for the last two groups of respondents 
should be higher than those for the first group. 
Furthermore, a sizable proportion of the re- 
spondents whose votes we predicted incor- 
rectly should have been respondents from the 
last two groups. 

The data support these hypotheses. The rates 
of error in predictions for respondents in the 
three groups differed dramatically, as Table 7 
demonstrates. Moreover, on the average, 73 
per cent of our errors in predictions from at- 
titudes occurred in predicting the votes of re- 
spondents who did not vote as they had in- 
tended to vote or who were undecided at the 
time of the pre-election interview.1® In most 
of the cases in which we made erroneous pre- 
dictions for respondents who voted as they 
had intended (93 per cent, on the average), 
respondents had ‘net scores that fell between 
+3; for these respondents, the net scores de- 
rived from the Rule appear to have given us 
an accurate measure of firmness of intent. 

A second test for an association between 
erroneous predictions and opinion changes was 
only a little less obvious. Let us assume, as 
seems amply warranted from panel studies of 
voting, that during a campaign a voter is more 
likely to stick to his decision (or inclination) 
about how he will vote than to change it. Let 
us assume also (1) that, during any given unit 
of time during a campaign, a voter is less likely 
to change his mind twice than once, three times 
than twice, and-so on; and (2) that these 
probabilities that a voter will change his mind 


increase with increases in the number of units 


of time elapsed after he has decided how he 


Table 7. Rates of Error in Predicting the Votes of 
Respondents of Various Intentions (Predictions 


Based on Attitudes of Respondents) 
Respondents Who 
Did Not 
Election of Voted as Vote as Were 
Intended Intended Undecided 

(%) (%) (%) 
1952 3.4 84.5 33.0 
1956 4.9 83.3 36.0 
1960 3.5 62.3 35.8 
1964 2.0 84.1 35.6 
Mean 3.5 78.6 35.1 


The figures from which this average was computed 
were, for 1952, 73.5 per cent; for 1956, 66 per cent; 
for 1960, 71.9 per cent; and for 1964, 80.4 per cent. 
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will vote. Given these conditions, the likeli- 
hood that any particular respondent’s vote was 
wrongly predicted should vary with the length 
of time before election day that he was in- 
terviewed, if our prediction squared with his 
decision at the time he was interviewed. 

To test for this hypothetical relationship of 
time to error, we pooled the data from the 
four elections and examined the accuracy of 
our predictions only for those respondents for 
whom the Rule had yielded net scores of +3, 
+2, and +1. These were the respondents most 
likely to have changed their minds, and to- 
gether they comprised just over 28 per cent 
of all respondents and 58 per cent of those 
respondents whose votes were not correctly 
predicted. Then, working back from election 
day, we bunched respondents into groups of 
50, adding respondents to each such group 
according to the recency of their interviews, 
until we arrived at that number. This done, 
we computed our rate of error in predicting 
the votes of each of these groups of respond- 
ents and the mean number of days before 
election day that respondents in each group 
were interviewed.?” 

A simple linear regression of the first of 
these variables on the second shows them to be 
strongly related. The equation yielded is: 


Rate of Error = 17.4 + .23 (days 
before election) 


In this formula (and those immediately fol- 
lowing) the phrase “days before election” 
stands for the mean days before eléction day 
that a group of fifty respondents was inter- 
viewed. The formula describzs a relationship 
that in a statistical sense explains some 28 per 
cent of the variance in the dependent vari- 
able; and, since the standard error of the es- 
timated coefficient is .07, the relationship is 
statistically significant (t = 3.15). Most inter- 
esting, perhaps, is the implication of the equa- 
tion’s constant term: Had the interviews of 
these respondents been conducted on election 
day, the mean rate of error in predicting their 
votes would have been 17.4 per cent, not 34.1 
per cent, as it actually was. 

And it is quite possible that this value for 


In raw form our data consisted of the number of 
respondents mterviewed on a given date and the num- 
ber of these whose votes had been predicted incorrectly. 
If we had treated all respondents interviewed at the 
same time as the unit of observation, we would have 
given equal weight to cases involving only one respon- 
dent (with a consequent error rate of either 100 per 
cent or zero per cent) and cases involving many more. 
It was to avoid this weighting problem that we bunched 
respondents into equal groups of 50. 
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Figure 5. Hypothetical relationship between the 
likelihood that opinions will change and the time 
that attitudes toward parties and candidates are 
expressed. 


the constant term is too high. The volume of 
partisan propaganda is normally much heavier 
in the last two or three weeks of a presidential 
campaign than it is earlier.1® We might there- 
fore suppose the relationship between time and 
changes of opinion to be like that shown in 
Figure 5, in which the likelihood of such 
changes (and thus the error rates of our pre- 
dictions) at first increases rapidly with in- 
creases in the number of days between elec- 
tion day and the time the opinions were ex- 
pressed, then more slowly. By regressing the 
rates of error in our predictions for groups 
of respondents on the logarithm to the base 
2 of the mean number of days before election 
day that the respondents in each group were 
interviewed, one can see if a curve like that 
shown in Figure 5 fits the data that entered 
into the first regression. The equation pro- 
duced by this new regression is: 


Rate of Error = 5.3 + 4.03 (log, 
days before election) 


This second equation accounts for as much 
of the variance in the dependent variable as 
did the first and yields an equally reliable 
estimate of the regression coefficient (R? = 


% Joseph Napolitan, the well-known campaign con- 
sultant, observes: “Political time buying on television 
and radio follows a traditional curve; you usually start 
about three weeks before the election and build up 
to a heavy concentration the final week. We've even 
evolved a reasonable formula: spend one sixth of your 
money the third week before the ‘election, two sixths 
the second week, and three sixths the final week” 
(The Election Game: [Doubleday and Co., Inc: 
Garden City, N.Y., 1972], pp. 143-144). 


ry) 


= 
$ 
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.28, £ = 3.14). The value of the equation’s 
constant term implies that our mean rate of 
error in predicting the votes of groups of re- 
spondents would have been 5.3 per cent (or 
less than one-sixth of what it was, on the 
average), if those respondents had been inter- 
viewed one day before election day. The equa- 
tion as a whole implies that, starting from 
the day before the election, the error rate in 
predictions derived from the Rule will rise by 
four percentage points with each doubling of 
the length of time before election day that 
respondents are interviewed. 

Clearly, we cannot rule out the possibility 


e that many of our erroneous predictions re- 


"m 


-À 


sulted from respondents’ changing their opin- 
ions in response to considerations not present 
in their minds at the time of their pre-election 
interviews. Indeed, given the evidence so far, 
that is a highly credible explanation of our 
errors. These may be as strongly related to 
net scores as they are because respondents whose 
decisions were close ones were more likely than 


other respondents to have changed their minds 


and to have changed them in a direction favora- 
ble to the candidate favored in the flow of infor- 
mation in each election (if one candidate had 
such an advantage). The relationship we found 
between errors and the total number of attitudes 
expressed by respondents may reflect a tendency 
of these respondents to expose themslves to 
campaign discussion more than other voters 
did; as one would expect if that were true, 
our data show a quite strong negative rela- 
tionship between the number of responses a 
respondent gave to the questions described 
in f.n. 4 above and the degree of his political 
involvement, as measured by the Survey Re- 
search Center’s involvement scale. The rela- 
tively high rates of error associated with pre- 
dictions of votes inconsistent with partisan 
identifications may mean that potential apos- 
tates were more likely than other voters to 
have had their initial preferences challenged 
by their friends and families and, because that 
was so, were more likely to have changed 
their minds. 

We have already noted that a failure to 
account adequately for the short-term forces 
at work in the four elections (that is, issues 
that were important in particular elections and 
the appeal of the particular candidates) may 
be the reason that our predictions of votes 
for the losing candidates in 1952, 1956, and 
1964 were less accurate than those for the win- 
ning candidates.: In each of these cases we 
predicted that more respondents would vote 
for the losing candidate than did (or said they 
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did). Evidence suggests that the net impact 
of short-term forces was to the benefit of the 
Republicans in 1952 and 1956, to the benefit 
of the Democrats in 1964, and nearly neutral 
in 1960,1? hence, or so one would argue, the 
pattern of error in predictions derived from the 
Voter’s Decision Rule. l 

But might not some of our errors in pre- 
dicting votes for the losing candidate have 
come from respondents having reported giv- 
ing them too few votes? We think that the 
answer is “yes” and that such an answer is not 
inconsistent with what we have just said about 
the influence of short-term forces in the four 
elections. 

After every presidential election since 1944 
(except that in 1960), respondents in the 
samples drawn by the Survey Research Cen- 
ter have reported voting for the winning can- 
didates by a larger margin than the nation’s 
voters in fact gave to them. Aage Clausen has 
suggested three ways in which a bias of this 
sort could have arisen: 


(1) Nonvoters who preferred the winning 
candidates by larger majorities than voters 
falsely reported that they had voted. - 

(2) Some respondents who would not other- 
wise have voted were stimulated to vote by the 
pre-election interview and in voting gave larger 
shares of their votes to the winning candidates 
than other voters did. 

(3) Some respondents who voted for the 
losing candidates falsely reported having voted 
for the winning candidates.?° 


We may put the first of these hypotheses to 
one side, since it was refuted—~at least 
for the election of 1964—by Clausen’s re- 
search. Checking the votes reported in that 
year against official records, he found that 
“Wherever we draw the line . . . whether to 
include just those respondents whose vote re- 
port is matched by the official record or to in- 
clude all respondents whose report is not con- 
tradicted by the record, the sample vote divi- 
sion stands at 67—33 in favor of Johnson, a 
slight fraction less than the over-all sample 
vote division.”*! Of the two remaining hy- 
potheses, Clausen prefers the second. 

It can be stated more fully as follows: Be- 
ing interviewed in an election survey will in- 


_ terest some respondents in voting who would 


See Donald E. Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements 
of Contests for the Presidency,” The American Political 
Science Review 60 (March, 1966), pp. 19-28. 

> Aage R. Clausen, “Response Validity: Vote Re- 
port,” Public Opinion Quarterly 32 (Winter, 1968- 
1969), 602. 

= Ibid., p. 603. 
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Table 8. Some Cansequences of Adjusting Samples by Removing Those 
Who May Have Been Stimulated to Vote by Interviewing 


Vote Predicted ` 
Vote in Vote in Sample by the Rule Difference in Error Total Vote Predicted 
Election Ea (% Dem.) (% Dem.) Rates, by Party* Correctly (%) 
of tion en 
(% Dem.) Adj.  Unadj. Adj. Unadj. Adj. Unadj. Adj. Unadj. 
1952 44.6 41.5 41.7 44.3 45.0 8.0 8.0 89.1 87.1 
1956 42.2 40.2 40.2 43.9 44.8 10.4 11.1 87.9 85.2 
1960 50.1 48.2 49.0 49.2 49.4 2:1 1.4 90.4 88.2 
1964 61.3 66.3 67.4 66.3 69.5 2.6 3.7 91.1 90.3 


* The difference in our rates of error in predicting Democratic and Republican votes by respondents. 


not otherwise have been interested, just as 
canvassing ` by party workers does, Such re- 
spondents will be poorly informed about the 
election, and any additional information about 
it that comes to their attention can easily be 
decisive for their votes. This being so, they will 
‘cast their votes disproportionately for the can- 
didate who is favored in the flow of informa- 
tion about the election, if a candidate is so 
favored. However, because the Democratic 
party has an initial advantage among those 
voters who are least interested in politics, a 
Republican bias in the flow of information, to 
produce any given advantage in votes, must 
be greater than a Democratic bias. 

If the statements just made are correct and 
if our earlier statement about the net impact 
of short-term forces in the four elections is 
correct also, one would expect: 


(1) Nonvoting to be proportionately less 
among survey respondents than among the 
population of eligible voters; 

(2) the winning candidate’s margin of vic- 
tory in 1952, 1956, and 1964 to be propor- 
tionately greater among survey respondents 
than among the population of eligible voters 
who voted; 

(3) the winning candidate’s margin of vic- 
tory among respondents to be proportionately 
greater in 1964 than in 1952 and 1956; 

(4) errors in predictions derived from the 
Voter’s Decision Rule to be proportionately 
preater in 1952 and 1956 than in 1964. 


All these expectations are borne out in the 
data. 

One nonetheless hesitates to accept the hy- 
pothesis; the case in support of it involves too 
many unproved assumptions. Fortunately, it 
can be tested further. We know, roughly at 
least, by how much the turnout of respondents 
exceeds that of the population of voters—it 
is by about 10 percentage peints. We can 


also identify in our data the respondents who 
according to the hypothesis are most likely to 
have been stimulated to vote by interviewing: 
They should have been voters for whom the 
Voter’s Decision Rule yielded net scores of 
zero or of small absolute values and who ex- 
pressed few opinions about parties and can- 
didates. What happens if the votes of such 
respondents do not figure in our calculations? 

Table 8 shows some of the things that hap- 
pen. The division of the vote in the sample 
moves a bit closer to that in the population 


~ 


in one case (1964) and a bit farther away in | 


two cases (1952 and 1960). The division of 
the vote predicted by the Rule moves closer 
to the division of the vote both in the sample 
and the population i in three cases, further away 
from that in the population in one (1960). 
In two cases (1956 and 1964) our rates of 
error in predicting Republican votes become 
more like our rates of error in predicting 
Democratic votes, and our over-all rate of 
error is reduced in every case. It does appear 
that an interview effect on the turnout of 
respondents may have increased our rates: of 
error in predicting votes in the four elections, 
although not by a great deal.** 


3 A more precise description of the procedure we 
followed in adjusting samples is in order here. In each 
case the number of respondents removed from our 
samples of voters was equal to 10 per cent of the 
corresponding population sample. Those respondents 
removed all had net scores between +4 and had ex- 
pressed no more than four likes and dislikes of parties 
and candidates. Because the number of respondents to 
be removed was in every case fewer than the total 
number of respondents with these scores, respondents 
were removed from the sample in this order: (0), (0); 
(£0), (0); (+0), (2); (+0), (4); (+1), (1); 
(+1), (3); (+2), (4); (£3), (3); (£4), (4); where 
(+0), (0) indicates respondents with net scores of 
+0) who expressed no likes or dislikes of parties and 


x 


Á 


candidates, (+0), (2) indicates respondents with net Y 


scores of (+0) who expressed two likes or dislikes of 
parties and candidates, etc. When the total number of 
respondents removed would have, been too large if we 


4 


aN 
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Clausen’s third suggestion—-that respondents 
in postelection surveys may tend falsely to 
report having voted for winning candidates— 
remains to be considered as a possible ex- 
planation of our over-prediction of votes for 
the losing candidates in 1952, 1956, and 1964. 
If the suggestion is correct, how might this 
postelection bandwagon effect reveal itself m 
our data? Our best efforts to think about this 
question led only to the following line of 
thought: Voters may forget how they have 
voted; having done so, and as a part of that 
general movement toward consensus that tends 
to follow presidential elections, they later “re- 
member,” if asked, having voted for the win- 
ner.” If such forgetfulness leads voters to 
misreport their votes, the amount of such mis- 
reporting should increase as the time interven- 
ing between the election and the postelection 
interview increases. ‘Therefore, if one can cor- 
rectly predict how any given respondent will 
vote, the chance that the prediction will be 
“falsified” by a misreported vote will increase 
directly with the time intervening between the 
election and the respondent’s postelection inter- 
view. 

Whatever one’s attitude toward the notions 
just advanced, it is a fact that a strong asso- 
ciation exists between the dates of the post- 
election interviews in the surveys of the elec- 
tions of 1956, 1960, and 1964, and our rates 
of error in predicting how respondents voted 


in those elections. In testing for this associa- 


tion, we pooled data for these three elections 
only (the precise dates of postelection inter- 
views in the survey of 1952 were unavailable), 
but otherwise we followed a procedure pre- 
cisely comparable to that we adopted in ex- 
amining the relationship between the times of 
pre-election interviews and the rates of error 
in our predictions. In this instance a regression 
of error on time yielded this equation: 


Rate of Error = 11.3 + 3.4 (log, days 
after election) 


This relationship easily passes tests of statis- 
tical significance (t = 2.42) and accounts for 
some 32 per cent of the variance in the de- 


had removed all those in the last set of respondents 
to figure in our calculations, we kept within bounds by 
taking a smaller number proportionately from respon- 
dents with plus and minus net scores. 

* Politically sophisticated readers may find it dif- 
ficult to believe that anyone could forget how he voted 
for President. If so, they should try to recall for sure 
how they voted for freeholder or registrar of deeds 
at the last election; for some voters, a vote for 
president may carry with it no greater emotional in- 
volvement than the sophisticate’s vote for one of these 
lesser officers of government. 
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pendent variable. The constant term implies 
that our rate of error in predicting the votes 
of the respondents concerned would have been 
less than half of what it actually was, if post- 
election interviews had all been conducted 
one day after election day. (In this test, as 
in the earlier ones that examined the rela- 
tionship of times of interviews to error rates, 
we considered only those respondents whose 
votes were predicted from attitudes and for 
whom the application of the Rule produced 
net scores between +3.) 

Although the evidence bearing on our errors 
in prediction has necessarily been indirect, it 
points rather clearly to these conclusions: 
(1) Unequal weighting of considerations by 
respondents; subconscious considerations; con- 
scious but unarticulated considerations; and 
the stimulation of voting by surveys cannot be 
ruled out as sources of error. As of now, how- 
ever, the case for regarding any of them as 
major sources of error is not a strong one. 
(2) There is a good case for thinking that 
delay in administering postelection interviews 
is a significant source of erroneous predictions. 
(3) Early pre-election interviewing was prob- 
ably the most important source of errors in 
predictions derived from the Rule; pre-election 
interviewing on or near election day should 
reduce the error rate of such predictions to 
something like 5 or 6 per cent. One is led to 
this view by the high correlation of our pre- 
dictions with voting intentions; our very low 
rates of error in predicting the votes of re- 
spondents who voted as they intended; the 
strong association of errors in prediction with 
low net scores, changed intentions, and inde- 
cision; the apparently great sensitivity to short- 
term electoral forces of persons with low net 
scores; and the strong (and perhaps curvilin- 
ear) relationship between the dates of pre- 
election interviews and erroneous predictions. 


Findings: The Presidential Election of 1968 


Since the 1968 election presents some prob- 
lems for analysis that elections involving only 
two candidates do not, we will discuss our 
results for that election separately. A few 
words will suffice to describe the most im- 
portant of these. The Voter's Decision Rule 
yielded predictions for more than 99 per cent 
of those respondents who voted. An unusually 
large number of these predictions were for re- 
spondents whose attitudes gave no advantage 
to any candidate (7.8 per cent of those re- 
spondents who voted) and whose votes were 
therefore predicted from their partisan identi- 
fications. Our predictions were correct for 80.9 
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Table 9. Results in Predicting the Votes of Individual Voters in Accordance with the Voter’s Decision 
Rule, from Partisan Identifications, and from Stated Intentions (1968 Election) 


is of Predicti % of Cases in which % of Cases in which Votes Accuracy of 

PERO peo Data Permit a Prediction were Predicted Correctly Predictions* 
The Voter’s Decision Rule 99.1 80.9 81.6 
Stated Intentions 86.6 77.0 89.0 
Party Identification 91.6 68.9 75.2 


« Correct predictions as a percentage of all predictions. 


per cent of the respondents who voted. This 
figure is about four percentage points below 
the comparable one for 1956, the two-candi- 
date election for which the rate of error in our 
predictions derived from the Rule was highest. 

Even so, relative to the alternatives we have 
been discussing, the Rule was a good basis for 
predicting votes in 1968. How predictions for 
individual voters derived from the Rule com- 
pare with those based on voters’ declared in- 
tentions and their partisan identifications is 
shown in Table 9. 

Table 10 gives our results in predicting the 
division of the major party vote in 1968. 

Neither set of results indicates any need for 
revising our earlier assessment of the relative 
merits of the three bases for prediction. 

One reason for the relatively high rate of 
error in our predictions for 196& is plain: An 
unusually large number of respondents changed 
their minds about how they would vote in the 
course of the campaign. Almost per cent did, 
more than twice the number who had changed 
their minds in 1964. 

A second reason for a relatively large num- 
ber of errors was the candidacy of George 
Wallace. As one might expect, given his can- 
didacy, our rate of error in predicting the votes 
of residual partisans was high—almost 44 per 
cent; this figure is more than double the av- 
erage figure for the four preceding elections. 
In predictions from attitudes, Wallace’s can- 
didacy made us prone to error both coming 
and going: Some 44 per cent of the respon- 
dents predicted to vote for him did not, and 


some 49 per cent of his vote came from re- 
spondents predicted to vote against him. 

It seemed possible that a part of the diffi- 
culty in predicting votes for Wallace stemmed 
from the treatment of respondents’ comments, 
pro and con, on the Democratic party. State- 
ments favorable to the Democratic party were 
counted as favorable to Humphrey but not to 
Wallace; statements critical of the party were 
counted as unfavorable to Humphrey but not 
to Wallace. If many voters saw Wallace as a 
Democrat, this treatment of comments about 
the Democratic party was clearly the wrong 
one. As a test, we computed the error rate of 
predictions for Southern voters, those voters 
most likely to have linked Wallace to the Dem- 
ocrats. It was not very different from that for 
non-Southerners (19.1 as compared to 18.3). 
The ambiguity of Wallace’s partisanship does 
not appear to have been an important source 
of trouble. | 

That voters’ expectations regarding the out- 
come of the election did not figure in predic- 
tions derived from the Voter’s Decision Rule 
does seem to have been a major source of 
error. One would expect neglect of expecta- 
tions to be a source of error in a three-candidate 
race. In an election involving two candidates 
it makes no sense to vote for one’s second 
choice because one expects one’s first choice 
to lose; in a three-candidate election it may. 
In the event, we were decidedly more likely to 
be in error in predicting a vote for Wallace 
if the respondent thought Wallace would lose 
than if that was not the case. Of those re- 


Table 10. Results in Predicting the Division of the Major Party Vote in Accordance with the Voter’s 
Decision Rule, from Partisan Identifications and from Stated Intentions (1968 Election) 


Nixon 
Vote in Population (%) 43.4 
Vote in Sample (%) 47.8 
Vote Predicted From: 
The Voter’s Decision Rule (%) 46.2 
Stated Intentions (%) 48.9 
Party Identification (%) 40.7 


Humphrey Wallace 
42.7 13.5 
40.9 11.1 

~ 41.9 11.9 
38.6 12.5 
59.3 0.0 


as 
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spondents predicted to vote for Wallace who 
thought he would win, about 75 per cent voted 
for him. Of those respondents predicted for 
Wallace who thought he would lose, only 47 
per cent voted for him. Fear of wasting one’s 
vote thus appears to have been a significant 
influence on voting in 1968. 


Concluding Observations 


If one’s aim is to make the maximum num- 
ber of correct predictions of voters’ choices, 
the method we have used gives the best results 
we know of, with the possible exception of 
those associated with the very similar “deci- 
sion rule model” proposed by Brody and 
Page.?* Moreover, the results we have obtained 
by applying the Rule could be improved upon 
with only a minor adjustment of procedures 
and at no cost to the integrity of the theory 
of voting involved. Interviewing respondents 
at times closer to election day and adjusting 
samples to remove from consideration those 
who may have been stimulated to vote by in- 
terviewing should increase the accuracy of 
predictions. So should allowances for the 
strength and direction of short-term, electoral 


. forces, for the higher rates of error associated 


with predicting votes inconsistent with respon- 
dent’s partisan identifications, and (in elections 


involving more than two candidates) for the 


“ay 


expectations of respondents regarding the out- 
come of the election. 

Our objective, however, has not been to 
make accurate predictions for their own sake; 
we have been interested in accurate prediction 
because it is one important test of explanatory 
value. Explanation of voters’ choices in terms 
of the rule meets this test rather well. The 
respondents of five independent samples of the 


* Working with data from postelection surveys of 
the 1968 election, Brody and Page attempted to predict 
how respondents had voted from their responses to a 
request to rate each of the presidential candidates on a 
scale ranging from 0 (very unfavorable) to 100 (very 
favorable). Predictions were made in terms of a "de- 
cision rule model,” which postulated that “if a voter 
favors one candidate even slightly more than others, 
he will vote for that candidate” and (an amendment) 
“party identifications break ties.” When this rule was 
applied to respondents’ ratings of candidates, respon- 
dents’ votes were correctly predicted in 90 per cent of 
the cases. These resilts are not directly comparable 
to ours, since our predictions were based on ‘data 
taken from pre-election surveys. The conception of 
yoting arrived at by Brody and Page, however, is 
obviously quite similar to our own. They have also 
suggested that their decision rules might be applied “to 
candidate evaluations in previous elections—-computed 


from the S.R.C. open-ended items, lacking ‘thermom- . 


eter’ ratings... .” That, of course, is very nearly what 
we have done. Brody and Page, “Indifference, Aliena- 
tion and Rational Decisions.” 
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national electorate voted in the great majority 
as if they were applying the Rule. There were 
an appreciable number who did not vote that 
way and thus falsified our predictions, but 
some part of these errors may be reasonably 
assigned to causes unconnected to the use or 
nonuse of any decision rule by voters—spe- 
cifically, to respondents’ misreporting of their 
votes and to random inaccuracies in the data. 
More importantly, the greater part of our 
errors were of the sort one would expect, 
were voters applying the Rule. They occurred 
when, from the respondent’s point of view, 
how to vote was a close question. They oc- 
curred also when time and circumstance were 
such that the respondent was likely, before he 
voted, to have been exposed to considerations 
he had not taken into account at the time he 
was interviewed. 

How well does the explanation of voters’ 
choices that we have proposed meet the other 
tests suggested in our introductory remarks? 
A case can be made that such explanation is 
spurious, because the attitudes to which we, 
have applied the Rule are mere rationaliza- 
tions of decisions to vote in a particular way 
and are thus without causal significance. 

In rejoinder to this line of argument Stokes, 
Campbell and Miller make one point very well: 
Among the responses of voters on which we 


... attitudes toward the candidates and issues have 
sometimes been treated simply as rationalizations 
of preferences fixed by long-term party allegiances 
or by social characteristics such as ethnic or reli- 
gious memberships, socio-economic status, etc. Both 
a person’s standing party loyalties and his place in 
the social structure do have profound consequences 
for his voting behavior. ... But it is quite clear 
that fixed party loyalties and sociological char- 
acteristics cannot account fully for the vote. In par- 
ticular, neither of these factors, relatively inert 
through time, can account for the short-term 
fluctuations in the division of the vote which are 
of such great significance in a two-party system 
. . . the Republican proportion of the two-party 
vote increased between 1948 and 1952 among strong 
Republicans, weak Republicans, Independents, 
weak Democrats, and strong Democrats alike. 
Clearly neither social characteristics nor fixed party 
loyalties can account for the general movement 
toward the Republican standard between these two 
years. But the movement can be explained quite 
easily if we accord genuine motivational significance 
to attitudes toward the candidates and issues, and 
observe that the popular response to the Republican 
candidate and to the configuration of issues salient 
in the campaign was far more favorable to the Re- 
publicans in 1952 than in 1948.25 


* Donald E. Stokes, Angus Campbell, and Warren 
E. Miler, “Components of Electoral Decision,” pp. 
368-369. Emphasis in the original. 
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based ‘our predictions were quite explicit state- 
ments by voters that their party loyalties or 
economic and other interests inclined them to 
vote in a particular way; without doing vio- 
lence to the language, such statements can 
hardly be called “rationalizations” of “long- 
term party allegiances” or “social character- 
istics.” It is of course impossible to prove that 
responses not describable in these terms were 
not rationalizations of something, but it is 
clear that the “something” is not what one 
might expect it to be—party loyalty or in- 
terests associated with the voter’s position in 
the social and economic order. 

Our own research suggests some additional 
points. First, about two-thirds of the respon- 
dents in the surveys with which we worked 
expressed attitudes that ran counter to their 
voting intentions or their eventual decisions or 
both. Normally, that is not what people do 
when giving good “reasons” for a decision 
made on other grounds or, to make the point 
in another way, it is not the sort of behavior 
to which the term, “rationalization,” is usually 
applied.26 Second, when respondents expressed 
conflicting attitudes, these were accompanied 
by the kind of behavior one would expect if 
such attitudes actually counted in the making 
of a decision: The more nearly equal were the 
net number of favorable attitudes toward can- 
didates and parties expressed by a respondent, 
the greater was the likelihood that he was un- 
decided, or that he cast his vote against the 
candidate that he had intended to vote for, 
or that he did not vote at all. If the attitudes 
expressed were without motivational import, 
would there be such a nice association as holds 
in fact between the respondent’s report of his 
behavior and the balance of his comments, 
pro and con, about candidates and parties? Is 
it likely that respondents, with no forewarning 
of the questions they would be asked, could 
produce a pattern of fabricated “reasons” so 
consistent in detail with the preferences and 
behavior they report? 

There is another line of argument that might 
lead one to dismiss explanation of voters’ 
choices in terms of the Rule as spurious. The 
gist of this argument can be put as follows: 
The attitudes on which our predictions are 
based, aggregated for each voter as we have 


* That term can of course be construed differently. 
One may speak of a person as “rationalizing” if, when 
explaining or justifying an action, he cites only such 
actual motives as are socially acceptable—he tells the 
truth, but not the whole truth. To call the responses 
at issue here “rationalizations” in this sense, however, 
is to admit that they are expressions of genuine moti- 
vating attitudes. 
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y 
aggregated them, simply measure intentions 


to vote in a particular’ way. Because so much 
information is summarized in the measure, it is 
a good measure, giving a quite accurate indi- 
cation of how a voter intends to vote. It is as 
if we dipped a thermometer into a solution 
several times and averaged the results, as op- 
posed to taking but one reading. 

We think that the appeal of this argument 
derives mainly from a confusing use of words. 
One can legitimately speak of a response to 
the question, “How do you intend to vote,” 
as a “measure” of the respondent’s true inten- 
tion. One can also call the net scores derived 


from the Rule “measures” of the firmness and = 


direction of intent, as we have at an earlier 
point in this paper. These data, however, are 
not “measures” in the same Sense of the word. 
In the sense of the word “measure” as it is 
used in the second sentence of this paragraph, 
the responses which underlie our predictions 
measure, not voters’ true intentions, but voters’ 
true likes and dislikes of parties and candidates; 
these responses measure intentions only in the 
sense that they are highly reliable indicators 
of intentions. Why are they? Why do the 
answers to one set of questions, aggregated in a 
particular way, indicate so accurately the 
answers to a quite different question? Presum- 
ably, because a person’s recital of his likes 
and dislikes regarding objects of choice will 
indicate what he intends to choose, provided 
that his likes and dislikes are actually motivat- 
ing him, that the procedure he uses to trans- 
late his likes and dislikes into choices is known, 
and that he is not lying. If these three condi- 
tions hold, however, explanation of respon- 
dents’ votes in terms of net scores derived from 
the Rule is not spurious and thus no substan- 
tial point is at issue. 

Is the Voter’s Decision Rule a believable ac- 
count of the way voters weigh the considera- 
tions that figure in their choices of candidates? 
To our knowledge, there is no body of theory 
about voting or the making of decisions which 
in any strict sense would lead one to expect 
voters to apply the Rule in deciding how to 
vote. Still, the notion that they do squares 
quite well with certain general, and credible, 
ideas. It is reasonable to think that voting de- 
cisions follow the application of some kind of 
decision rule to a set of considerations and to 
suppose that most voters, faced with the same 
kind of decision, may apply the same rule. 


alts 


That, for instance, is essentially what Converse = 


argues when he observes that “gross, simple, 
group-oriented cues” will play a major role 
in the voting decisions of the politically un- 


ty! 
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sophisticated majority of voters.2” It is an in- 
tuitively acceptable notion also that a voter’s 
decision rule should involve a comparison of 
the utilities to be derived from alternative acts 
of choice—or, to put it more simply, that it 
should involve a comparison of the decision- 


maker’s likes and dislikes with regard to ob- 


jects of choice. Finally, most voters do not ap- 
pear to be consciously aware of the applica- 
tion of any decision rule in their choices of 
candidates (and in the making of many other 
sorts of decisions); it is therefore not remark- 
able that voters, if they apply the Rule, do 
so unconsciously. 

What makes it most difficult to accept the 
Voter’s Decision Rule as a description of some- 
thing real is its crudity, its assignment of equal 
weight to all the considerations that may enter 
into any given voter’s choices. This aspect of 
the Rule seems less unrealistic if we note two 
points: First, it was the respondents themselves 
who volunteered the likes and dislikes that we 
treated as considerations in their voting choices. 
It may be that they simply did not report likes 
or dislikes that did ‘not attain to a certain 
threshold of importance. Second, it may be 
that the crude formula of the Rule is applied 
by voters only if and when choices of can- 
didates seem relatively inconsequential. By 
“relatively inconsequential,” we do not mean 


to suggest that voting decisions are not of- 


great importance in the aggregate or that they 
are utterly trivial to most voters, individually. 
We do mean to suggest that few, if any, voters 
would regret nearly so keenly and persistently 
a choice at the polls that they perceived to 
have been mistaken as they would a wrong 
(to them) choice of jobs or colleges or auto- 
mobiles. Two.factors, at least, tend to trivialize 
voting in the eyes of voters: Whatever the 
voter does, it will almost certainly make no 
difference to the outcome of an election in any 
sizable constituency; and candidates—actually 
or in the view of the voter—frequently fail 
to take contrasting stands on issues of im- 
portance. Under these circumstances one would 
expect the voter to use some convenient, sim- 
ple formula for deciding how to vote, one that 


` would conserve his time and energy. The Rule. 


is one possible formula—or mental “program” 
-—that might serve this purpose. 

The cautious reader will not find conclusive 
the case we have just made for regarding the 
Rule as the decision rule that most voters ac- 


x” Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Sys- 
tems in Mass Publics,” p. 249, in Ideology and Dis- 
content, ed. David E. Apter (The Free Press: Glen- 
coe, 1964). 
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tually use. While we do not think it conclusive 
either, we do think that the case for that con- 
clusion is good enough to warrant discussing 
some of its implications. 

The view of voting suggested by our work 
has some immediate implications for those 
who interpret elections. The political historian 
wants to know what attitudes on the part of 
voters were decisive in particular elections. If 
the Rule correctly describes the manner in 
which most voters decide how to vote, he could 
in principle obtain this information from 
surveys taken close to election day. Historians 
and other analysts alike would benefit greatly 
from repeated surveys of opinion during the 
course of a campaign for, with the Rule as 
a guide to interpreting the data they yield, 
one should be able to show the impact of 
campaigning on the attitudes and perceptions 
of the electorate—and through these on vot- 
ing—in great detail. Survey data could also 
give analysts indices that would allow them to 


‘differentiate elections in meaningful ways. For 


example, the median voter’s vote will always 
be the last vote, or the last vote but one, that 
a winning candidate must necessarily receive. 
Thus, the net score of the median voter would 
be one sort of measure of how close a th'ng 
an election was in terms of the attitudes of 
marginal voters. Analysis of this kind could 
be greatly extended. Measures of the political 
sophistication of voters with net scores at or 
near the median should show with precis‘on 
the roles in elections of the Independent of 
classical conception and of the ill-informed and 
indifferent voter. The median score of a can- 
didate’s supporters would give an indication 
of the strength and intensity of his support. 
And so on. 

Whether the Rule is used by most voters 
has important implications for the practice of 
politics. It is important to be clear as to what 
these implications are. The research reported 
above gives political activists no better method 
of predicting whether voters will vote than 
they have now, though it perhaps points the 
way toward one. Neither does that research 
tell one how a fact or an issue comes to be a 
consideration in voting, nor how they can be 
made such. If voters do vote in accordance 
with the Voter’s Decision Rule, however, can- 
didates in principle should be able, with an 
accuracy heretofore not possible, to identify 
uncommitted or weakly committed voters and 
to find out what specific influences are bearing 
on their votes. This information would not 
surely yield an efficient campaign strategy, but 
it would be a better basis for developing one 
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than any information candidates can now ob- 

Thoughtful people will not greet the pros- 
pect of more efficient campaign strategies with- 
out uneasiness: This is an understandable re- 
action but one that is hard to justify. In theory, 
if not always in practice, elections are de- 
signed to give weight to the opinions of the 
electorate in the choice of political leaders and 
in the conduct of governmental affairs. If the 
account of voting suggested by our research 
should turn out to be the correct one, the 
elective official should be able to learn more 
accurately than he now can, why the electorate 
prefers him or does not prefer him to a chal- 
lenger or challengers; he could learn also what 
voters hope to accomplish by casting their 
votes for him. Given the goal of elections, 
if one accepts that goal, it would be against 
common sense to argue that officials should 
Jack such information, for without it, decoding 
the “messages” that voters are urged to send 
must necessarily involve much room for error. 
The same kind of information, moreover, 
would be as useful to the statesman as to the 
politician, because it is necessary for informed 
assessment of the degree to which elections 
work as we might want them to work. . 

The correctness or incorrectness of our ac- 
count of voting has consequences of impor- 
tance for one’s view of the American elec- 
torate. The evidence of a strong relationship 
between nonvoting and the net scores derived 
from the Rule supports the view of Schatt- 
schneider and others that nonvoting to a con- 
siderable extent reflects the nonvoter’s indif- 
ference to the choices he perceives to be of- 
fered him in elections.** Our data suggest also 
that voters cluster in the greatest numbers 
around a “center” of sorts, as Scammon and 
Wattenberg would have it, and that these cen- 
trist voters have decided our recent presidential 
elections. It is not necessarily true, however, 
as Scammon and Wattenberg would have it 
also, that centrism is to be equated with any 
particular brand of public policy, now or in 
the recent past. Nor, perhaps, are the dark 
portraits of “swing” voters that emerge from 
some of the best studies of voting quite so 
true to life as many have thought. Our re- 
search has produced some evidence supporting 
Clausen’s view that the interviewing done in 
connection with election surveys may stimu- 
late some respondents to vote who would not 
vote otherwise. If interviewing has that result, 
and if we have identified correctly the voters 


*™ Cf Brody and Page. 
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affected, it follows that analyses of survey data 
unadjusted to take account of the phenomenon 
may exaggerate the electoral importance of 
voters who are ill-informed about public affairs 
and who pay little attention to them. 
Students of politics occasionally despair of 


‘the “irrationality” of voters or treat it as a 


fact that the sophisticate must accept. Our 
results give no cause for either reaction. On 
the contrary, most voters appear to be con- 
scious of the considerations they bring to vot- 
ing, and the substance of such considerations 
seems Often to involve highly appropriate con- 
cerns about public policy, the qualifications 
of candidates, and the records of political 
parties. It is true that many voters vote in 
ignorance of important matters, and the deci- 
sion rule they apply may be a crude one. 
Neither of these things constitutes “irration- 
ality.” Both most probably reflect the meager 
incentives that our mass democracy offers to 
induce individual voters to expend time and 
energy in learning and thinking about the 
public business. If that is so, both conditions 
are in principle remediable. 


Appendix 
Predicting the Votes of Individual Voters in 
Accordance with the Voter’s Decision Rule. 
Here we will describe in detail the procedure 


‘that we used in predicting respondents’ votes 


on the basis of the Voter’s Decision Rule. 
The easiest and clearest way to do so, per- 
haps, is to review the application of the Rule 
to the data, step by step. 


(1) The voter canvasses his likes and dislikes 
of the leading candidates and major 
parties involved in an election. 


Any respondent who said that he had voted 
and said how he had voted was counted as a 
voter. Thus, we treated as voters all respon- 
dents who said that they had voted for a major 
party candidate or for a minor party candi- 
date, who said they had voted for a candidate 
who was not running (e.g, Lyndon Johnson 
in 1968), and who said that they had voted 
for a party but did not name a candidate. We 


did not treat as voters those respondents who 


refused to say how they had voted or who said 
they did not remember how they had voted 
(except as indicated in Figures 1 and 2). The 
sample of voters in the survey of the 1960 
election was a weighted sample; the others we 
worked with were not. 

We regarded respondents’ likes and disl?kes 
of parties and candidates to be given by re- 
spondents’ responses to the set of questions 


ey 
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described in f.n. 4, as these responses were 
coded at the Survey Research Center. As has 
been noted already, up to five responses to 
each question were coded for each respondent; 
and, for any given respondent, only those re- 
sponses that differed from each other in con- 
tent were coded. 


(2) Weighing each like and dislike equally, 
the voter votes for the candidate toward 
whom he has the greatest net number 
of favorable attitudes, if there is such a 
candidate. (Yields “predictions from at- 
titudes.”) 


In analyzing the two-candidate elections of 
1952, 1956, 1960, and 1964 we determined the 
net number of favorable attitudes for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate by subtracting from the num- 
ber of favorable attitudes toward the Demo- 
cratic party and its candidate (D+) the num- 
ber of unfavorable attitudes toward the Demo- 
cratic party and its candidate (D~-); the net 
number of favorable attitudes toward the Dem- 
ocratic candidate is (D+ — D-). Similarly, the 
net number of favorable attitudes toward the 
Republican candidate is (Rt — R-). The voter 
compares these two net numbers to make his 
decision. In the two-candidate elections, it is 
possible to compute a net score [(D+ — D-) — 
(R+ — R-)]; a positive net score means that 
the Rule yields a decision to vote for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, a negative net score yields a 
decision for the Republican, and a zero score 
yields no “prediction from attitudes.” 

Those familiar with the work of Campbell 
and his associates will note that the method 
we used to compute net scores in these two- 
candidate elections is like that used in The 
American Voter to arrive at a respondent’s 
scores On particular “components of electoral 
decision.” In the words of Stokes, Campbell, 
and Miller, “In scoring a person’s attitude to- 
ward a given object [of national politics] we 
have merely subtracted the number of his pro- 
Republican or anti-Democratic: references to 
the object from the number of his anti-Repub- 
lican or pro-Democratic references” (p. 370). 
This procedure—in our terms, (D+ + R-) — 
(R+ + D-)—is equivalent to (Dt — D-) — 
(R+ — R-). 

In predicting respondents’ votes in the elec- 
tion of 1968, we counted, and then classified, 
respondents’ likes and dislikes of parties and 
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candidates as D+ (favorable to Hubert Hum- 
phrey); D- (unfavorable to Humphrey); R+ 
(favorable to Richard Nixon); R- (unfavor- 
able to Nixon); W+ (favorable to George Wal 
lace); and W- (unfavorable to Wallace). For 
any given respondent we took the net num- 
ber of favorable attitudes toward each of the 
candidates to be given by (Dt — D~) for 
Humphrey; (Rt — R-) for Nixon, and 
(W+ — W-) for Wallace. The respondent was 
predicted to vote for the candidate toward 
whom he had the greatest net number of fav- 
orable attitudes. If there were no such can- 
didate, no prediction from attitudes was made. 
In the case of elections with more than two 
candidates, the concept of “net score” is am- 
biguous and we have not had occasion to use 
it. 

(3) If no candidate has such an advantage, 
the voter votes consistently with his 
party affiliation, if he has such. (Yields 
“Predictions from residual partisan- 
ship.’”’) 

In the surveys with which we worked, we 
treated all respondents classified as “strong 
Democats,” weak Democrats,” or “inde- 
pendent Democrats” as affiliated with the 
Democratic Party. All respondents classified 
as “strong Republicans,” “weak Republicans,” 
or “independent Republicans” we treated as 
having an affiliation with the Republican Party. 


(4) If his attitudes do not incline him to- 
ward one candidate more than toward 
another and if he does not identify with 
one of the major parties, the voter 
reaches a null decision. (Yields “null 
decisions.’’) 

Respondents may have given no advantage 
to a candidate on the basis of attitudes if there 
was no candidate with the greatest net number 
of favorable attitudes or if the respondents 
refused to cite likes and dislikes of parties and 
candidates in the survey. Respondents may not 
have identified with one of the major parties 
if they were independents leaning toward 
neither party or if they refused to answer ques- 
tions about their party identification. In all 
cases in which predictions could be made 
neither on the basis of attitudes nor on the 
basis of residual partisanship, the Rule yields 
a null decision. 
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Introduction 


During the years of the past decade an ex- 
traordinarily wide variety of Americans have 
chosen at one time or anothér to take their 
politics into the streets. The diversity of those 
who have employed protest tactics is striking: 
urban and rural blacks, college and high school 
students, farmers, veterans, white homeowners, 
the parents of school children, the peace con- 
stituency, so-called hard hats or construction 
workers, religious groups, ethnic minorities, 
and conservative organizations have all re- 
cently engaged in widely publicized protests 
of one form or another. 

While scholarship on protest is beginning to 
accumulate, a problem of limited perspective 
continues to inhibit our understanding of the 
phenomenon. This perspective, constrained 
both by lack of data and by inadequate con- 
ceptual development, has given rise to the view 
that protest is essentially extraordinary in char- 
acter? and that.those who use it must do so 
because they lack the resources to employ more 
conventional means of bringing demands to 


bear on the political system. The purpose of: 


this article is to challenge this view and to 
begin to restate some of the generalizations 
built upon it. In particular, I would contend 
that if we examine the attitudes toward pro- 
test, the social characteristics of protesters, and 
the uses and organization of protest among 
blacks and whites separately, we find racial 


* This research was made possible by a grant from 
the Government and Legal Processes Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council and by funds granted 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity to the Institute 
for Research on Poverty at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. I wish to thank Floyd Stoner for his assistance in 
processing the data. I am also grateful to Paul Schu- 
maker, Murray Edelman, Alan Rosenbaum, and Joel 
Grossman for their comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. The conclusions are the sole responsibility 
of the author. 

1Jerome Skolnick, The Politics of Protest (New 
York: Ballantine, 1969) p. 22. 

2 Lester Milbrath has written, for «example, that pro- 
test demonstrations are “by definition, extraordinary 
rather than normal.” Political Participation (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965), p. 27. And Michael Lewis 
’ argues that one of the common defining threads which 
characterize various sorts of demonstrative political 
‘Manifestations is their proclivity to go “beyond the 
constraints of the institutionalized political process.” 
“The Negro Protest in Urban Amsrica (1968),” in 
Protest, Reform and Revolt, ed. Joseph Gusfield, iNew 
York: John Wiley, 1970), p. 151. 


variations important enough to suggest sub- 
stantial modifications in the standard interpre- 
tation of the role and nature of this form of 
political expression. Protest among blacks was 
found in the present research to be carried 
out primarily by members of the adult middle — 
and working classes and to represent an in- 
tegral and normal feature of the black adapta- 
tion to urban politics in particular. Protest 
among whites, in contrast, is an extraordinary 
form of participation at all levels of politics 
for a small, predominantly upper middle-class 
segment of the white community. One of the 
chief ironies of this more complex view of 
the role of protest in domestic politics, as we 
shall see, is that the routine quality of protest 
and its institutionalization in the black com- 
munity—a strength in the short run—are even- 
tually bound to strip the technique of much 
of its force as a means for blacks of making 
political demands. In pursuing this analysis, 
we will find that the data challenge and clarify 
some assumptions about the relationship of 
participation in protest to the possession of so- 
cial resources. 


Data and Research Setting 


The data on which this analysis is based are 
drawn from a 1970 survey of Milwaukee resi- 
dents age 18 and over. The study design was 
constructed to yield two separate probability 
samples, one each of the black and white 
populations as close in size as possible. The 
final sample numbered 331 whites and 246 
blacks, Comparing 1970 Census data from Mil- 
waukee with the survey sample indicates that 
with a few minor exceptions the fit of the 
sample with its universe is high. Sample dis- 
tributions along the sex, occupation, education, 
and income dimensions closely match the cor- 
responding census distributions, except that low 
education (less than high school) blacks and 
whites and high income (over $10,000) whites 


*The black population of Milwaukee numbered 
105,000 in 1970, or 14.7 per cent of the total. This 
proportion of blacks is not especially small for cities 
of this size. Milwaukee falls among the second ten 
largest cities in the country. The average percentage 
of blacks in these cities is 20.7. The percentages of 
blacks in Boston (16.3), San Francisco (13.4), and : 
Indianapolis (18.0), all of. which cities fall in the 
second ten largest group, compare most favorably with 
Milwaukee. 
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are slightly undersampled. Interviewers were 
all professionals, and they were matched with 
their respondents by race. 

Since cross-sectional surveys in single cities 
suffer the obvious disadvantages of limited time 
and geographical perspectives, it is necessary 
both to warn the reader of the tentative na- 
ture of the findings and to make explicit at 
least one relevant characteristic of the research 
setting, i.e., that among cities of its general 
size Milwaukee has a particularly rich recent 
history of political protest and violence, espe- 
cially among blacks. Among the riots in the 
summer of 1967, for example, the Milwaukee 
riot was considered by the Kerner Commission 
to be among the three most severe in the na- 
tion.* The city appears to occupy a similarly 
high position in regard to the level of protest 
activity: in one study of protest in 43 large 
American cities over a six-month period in 
1968, Milwaukee experienced more protest in- 
cidents than any other city.” Milwaukee’s most 
notable protest campaign occurred in 1967 and 
involved six months of daily street marches 
and rallies led by Father James Groppi to 
secure open housing laws. Although these 
marches drew predominantly from the black 


- community, a large number of whites took part 


` sporadically. 


™ m, 


Ta 


Other major black protests in- 
cluded a school boycott (1965) by an or- 
ganization called Milwaukee United School In- 
tegration Committee (MUSIC) to protest ra- 
cial imbalance in the inner city schools. Vari- 
ous private institutions have also been targets 
of prolonged protest: the Eagles Club, a major 
supermarket chain, and the largest manufac- 
turing employer in the city, Allis-Chalmers, 
have been picketed and boycotted by black 
organizations to protest various discriminatory 
racial practices. Finally, during 1969, the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Organization became 
active in Milwaukee and helped to sponsor a 
number of demonstrations and sit-ins by wel- 
fare recipients and their sympathizers. 

This high level of political intensity and 
militance may have increased the extent and 
diffusion of individual protest participation in 
both the black and the white communities to 
such an extent that patterns reported here 
are atypical of what we might find in other 
parts of the country. The rare and scattered 
bits of comparable evidence from other sur- 
veys cited in the text, however, generally sup- 


t Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 


` ing Office, 1968), pp. 158-159. 


*Peter K. Eisinger, “The Conditions of Protest Be- 
havior in American Cities,” The American Political 
Science Review, 67 (March 1973), 11-28. 
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port the Milwaukee findings. One presumed 
advantage of the frequency and scope of pro- 
test in Milwaukee is that it virtually ensures 
a significant pool of protest participants for 
analysis which random sampling techniques 
can be expected to tap. 


Attitades Toward Protest as a 
Political Tactic 


Protest may be defined as a form of collec- 
tive expression, disruptive in nature, designed 
to provide its users both with access to deci- 
sion makers and with bargaining leverage in 
negotiations with them.® While protest relies 
for its dynamics on a delicate balance of 
threat and moral appeal,’ it falls short of and 
may be distinguished from outright political 
violence.® 

Most surveys which have sought to tap at- 
titudes toward protest have revealed predom- 
inantly hostile sentiments, leading to the view 
that protest is a form of political noncon- 
formity. For example, a national Harris poll 
conducted in 1965 showed that 68 per cent 
believed that antiwar picketing and demon- 
strations were more harmful than helpful; 68 
per cent believed that civil rights demonstra- 
tions were likewise more harmful than help- 
ful; and 65 per cent felt the same way about 
student demonstrations.® 

In 1966 the Harris poll asked whites 
whether, if they were in the same position as 
Negroes, they would feel justified “to march 
and protest in demonstrations.” Exactly half 
the sample said they would not feel justified; 
35 per cent said they would.*° A later Harris 
poll, taken in 1968, found that a full 82 per 
cent of their respondents “disapproved” of 
Negro “demonstration tactics.” 

In a smaller survey conducted in Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, Marvin Olsen found that dis- 
approval of protest was not only relatively high 
but that it focused particularly on mass dem- 

£ James Q. Wilson was one of the first to characterize 
protest as a bargaining process in these terms. “The 
Strategy of Protest: Problems of Negro Civic Action,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 3 (September 1961), 
291-303. 

T See the discussion of this point in Ralph Turner, 
“The Public Perception of Protest,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 34 (December 1969), 815-831, at p. 820. 

"Risinger, pp. 13-14; see also H. L; Nieburg, “The 
Threat of Violence and Social Change,” American 
Political Science Review, 56 (December 1962) , 865- 
873, at p. 872. 

’ These data are cited in Amitai Etzioni, Demonstra- 
tion Democracy (New York: Gordon and Breach, 
1970), p. 10 

» William Brink and Louis Harris, Black and White: 
A Study of Racial Attitudes Today (New York: Simon 


and Schuster, 1967), p. 222. 
4 Etzioni, p. 10. 
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onstrations and sit-iris. Sixty per cent of his 
sample, most of which was aboye average in 
education, expressed strong negative opinions 
regarding such tactics.1? Angus Campbell, sum- 
marizing findings based on the 15 city Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center study, writes that: 


White response to the black protest movement.. . 
was generally unfavorable, a majority believing it 
to be pushing too fast and too viclently and with 
hurtful consequences ... Black evaluation of the 
black protest was. far more positive than that of 
whites. .. .38 


As instruments for assessing attitudes toward 
protest, these surveys are suggestive, but they 
have two major shortcomings. One is that, with 
the exception of Campbell, investigators gen- 
erally have failed to introduce controls for 
race in their reports or their study design. 
Either marginal totals are presented for ra- 
cially undifferentiated samples, or the surveys 
themselves have been conducted only among 
whites. A ‘second shortcoming involves the 
phrasing of questions: Respondents were asked 
about their feelings toward anziwar picketing, 
civil rights demonstrations, student protest, and 
the black protest movement. Thus, the re- 
sulting negative attitudes may simultaneously 
_ reflect hostility ‘toward any or all of the fol- 
lowing: toward a particular mode of political 
expression (protest), toward presumed posi- 
tions on certain broad substantive issues (civil 
rights, the war in Asia), and toward certain 
distinct protesting groups in society (blacks, 
students). 

The advantage of the Milwaukee survey is 
that it asks both blacks and whites questions 
about protest itself, without reference to the 
issues which might give rise to protest or the 
groups which use it, although, to be sure, we 
still cannot be absolutely certain that respon- 
dents did not supply their own substantive as- 
sociations with protest in answering the ques- 
tions. Sharp racial differences emerge in the 
assessment of protest as a tactic. Favorable 
attitudes toward protest are widespread in the 
black community, and these feelings transcend 
the boundary dividing those who have actu- 
ally taken part in protest from those who have 


2 Marvin Olsen, “Perceived Legitimacy of Social 
Protest Actions,” Social Problems, 15 (Winter, 1968), 
p. 299, Other sources of data showing similar attitudes 
toward protest may be found in Skolnick, p. 22--23; 
and Hazel Erskine, “The Polls: Demonstrations and 
Race Riots,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 31 (Winter 
1967-1968), 655-677. 

3 Angus Campbell, White Attitudes Toward Black 
People (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1971), p. 139. 
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Table 1. Explanations of the Reasons for Protest 


Black White 
Instrumental Reasons 56% (138) 36% (119) 
To gain attention; 
to win demands 
Expressive Reasons 20% (49) 15% (48) 
Because they are angry; 
to express outrage 
Negative Reasons 8% (20) 38% (123) 
Imitation; trouble-making 
Other 1% (2) 1% (2) 
DK 15% (37) 12% (39) 


100% (246) 102% (331) 


Differences significant at .001 level (Chi-square 
= 63.503). 


not.*4 Black protesters come to participate in 
demonstrative politics in an aura of subcom- 
munity approval and confidence. But while the 
attitudes of the black subcommunity reinforce, 
if not stimulate, individual decisions to engage 
in protest, those of the white community are 
largely antipathetic to such participation. 

A majority of the blacks in the sample are 
convinced that the motivations which lie be- 
hind protest participation are largely instru- 
mental in nature. When respondents were 
asked in the survey why they supposed that 
“people protest and demonstrate so much these 
days,” 56 per cent of the blacks explained that 
protest was essentially a device to gain certain 
ends. People were seen to protest in order to 
gain attention or access to decision makers or 
they protest in order to gain substantive goals. 
(Table 1). Only eight per cent attributed pro- 


4 This finding seems consistent with the observa- 
tions concerning widespread black support or at least 
sympathy for black rioters. Matthew Holden has written 
in this regard that: a 


in addition to people sccasionied to violating the 
law or being in trouble with the police—whose par- 
ticipation in riots could be easily predicted—there 
was a substantial reservoir of more respectable black 
people who were at least sentimentally friendly to 
violence. They did not perceive how many black 
people-—hard-working, tax-paying, and responsible— 
would permit themselves to ‘get caught up in the 
Situation,’ iet alone how many more would say ‘I 
wouldn’t do it myself, but I can understand those 
who do.’ 


Politics of the Black “Nation” (New York: Chandler, 
1973), p. 77. Empirical evidence to this effect surfaced 
first in the Watts riot studies: David O. Sears and 
T. M. Tomlinson found in their study of attitudes 
after that riot that the major opinion cleavage in inter- 
preting the disturbances was between the races, noto 
between black rioters and black nonrioters. “Riot 
Ideology in Los Angeles: A Study of Negro Attitudes,” 
Soclal Science Quarterly, 49 (December 1968), p. 485~- 
503. 
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test participation to negative motives such as 
imitation (“It’s the thing to do”) or meaning- 
less trouble-making. By contrast, 38 per cent 
of the white sample interpreted protest nega- 
tively as trouble-making or imitation, while 
36 per cent saw it as an instrumental tactic. 
To explain protest participation in terms of 
instrumental motivations is not necessarily to 
approve it, of course, but it is to concede that 
some people find it genuinely useful for seri- 
ous purposes. Most blacks do not question 
the integrity of the motives of protest partici- 
pants, but a substantial number of members of 
the white community apparently do. 

Not only do most blacks believe that pro- 
test is a useful political tool, but a significant 
proportion of them would like to see it used 
more often. Forty-three per cent of the black 
sample would like to see more demonstrations 
rather than fewer or none, compared to only 
seven per cent of the white respondents. As 
might be expected, black protesters contribute 
disproportionately to the black group which 


£ would like to see more demonstrations, but 


the percentage of black nonprotesters® who 
say they would like to see more is larger than 
that of white protesters who hold the same 
view (Table 2). 

In short, support for protest is greater in that 
segment of the black community which has 
never taken part in protest than it is even 
among white protesters. 

Among protesters themselves, blacks were 
much more confident than whites about the 


w As I explain in greater detail later on, protesters 
are those who answered affirmatively when asked in 
the interview whether they had ever taken part in a 
sit-in, demonstration, mass march, or other type of 
protest action. The category “protester” does not in- 
clude those who merely engaged in union picketing on 
strike. 
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Table 2. Percentage Which Would Like to See More, Fewer, or No 
Demonstrations, Controlling for Protest Participation 
Black White 
Protesters Nonprotesters Total Protesters Nonprotesters Total 
More 11% (37) 36% (69) 43% (106) 26% (9) 5% (14) 7% (23) 
Fewer 13% (7) 20% (38) 18% (45) 40% (14) 53% (57) 52% (171) 
None 4% (2) 24% (46) 207% (48) 6% (2) 27% (80) 257% (82) 
Doesn’t matter 10% (5) 21% (40) 18% (45) 11% (4) 14% (40) 13% (44) 
DK, NA 2% (1) * (1) 1% (2) 17% (6) 2% (5) 3% (11) 
100% (52) 101% (194) 100% (246) 100% (35) 101% (296) 100% (331) 
Differences between black protesters and white protesters are significant at the .001 level (Chi-square = 19.044). 
Differences between black nonprotesters and white nonprotesters are significant at the .001 level (Chi-square 
= 92.062). 


impact of their particular efforts. The protest 
participants. were asked whether each of the 
protests in which they had taken part had 
helped “to get what you wanted.” In 53 per 
cent of the instances of participation, black 
protesters answered in the affirmative, com- 
pared to 38 per cent among whites. 

Black protesters receive other supportive 
cues from the black community, but whites 
engage in protest in the face of strong com- 
munity opposition. For example, the figures 
in Table 3 show that a high number of blacks 
believe that demonstrating is better than vot- 
ing in Milwaukee as an instrumental device. 
(Forty-one of the 59 blacks who agree with 
this proposition are nonprotesters.) The over- 
whelming proportion of the white sample ex- 
presses an unambivalently negative opinion 
concerning the primacy of protest. Even the 
white protesters themselves disagree that dem- 
onstrations are “better” than voting.1® 

Blacks also regard protest in general as an 
effective device to gain the attention of govern- 
ment. Protesters and nonprotesters scarcely dif- 
fer on this score. More whites, however, doubt 
the efficacy of protest. 

Finally, blacks appear to subscribe to an 
attitude similar to the notion of citizen or civic 
duty which scholars have developed in relation 
to voting. We might call this attitude “protest 
duty.” A sizable majority of whites are either 
ambivalent about or opposed to the necessity 
of protest participation, but most blacks believe 
it is important to take part. 

In summary, the attitudes of the black sub- 
community, in contradistinction to those of the 
larger white community, support protest par- 
ticipation and foster expectations of its effec- 


i Twenty-two of the 35 white protesters disagreed 
with the statement; only three agreed. 
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Table 3. Attitudes Toward Protest 
Black White 
Demonstrations are better than voting in this city because Agree 24% (59) 49% (14) 
demonstrations are about the only way to get your point Agree & Disagree 22% (54) 11% (38) 
across. Disagree 47% (115) 82% (270) 
DK 7% (18) 3% (9) 
p< .001 (Chi-square 79.201) 
Demonstrations and mass marches are one good way to get Agree 69% (169) 22% (75) 
the city government to listen to you. Agree & Disagree 19% (47) 20% (66) 
Disagree " 9% (23) 54% (179) 
DK 3% (7) 3% AY 
| p< .001 (Chi-square 157.320) 
It’s sometimes important to take part in demonstrations Agree 73% (179) 29% (97) 
because that’s one way to make your voice heard. Agree & Disagree 13% (31) 19% (63) 
Disagree 10% (24) 47% (153) 
DK 5% (12) 5% (16) 


tiveness. Favorable attitudes toward protest are 
not held ‘by a splinter minority, but seem wide- 
spread among blacks, both those who take part 
in demonstrative politics and thasé who do not. 
Previous surveys, then, have given an incom- 
plete impression. While protest may constitute 
an act of political nonconformity in the so- 
ciety at large, it enjoys major end widespread 
_ Support as an acceptable device for political 
self-expression among blacks. 


Social Status and Protest Participation 


Efforts to generalize about the relationship 
between social status and protest participation 
have produced a forest of ambiguities, Part of 
the problem may be attributed to inadequate 
data, but the more important source of con- 
fusion stems from inconsistent, vague, and oc- 
casionally inaccurate conceptualizations of the 
roots of protest. 

Most empirical efforts to explore the social 
correlates of protest participation have been 
based on surveys of college students.. Samples 
have invariably been racially homogeneous or 
so nearly uniform that interracial comparisons 
cannot be made with confidence. Drawing en- 
tirely on the educated young, these selective 
samples ensure that even the most tentative 
generalizations must be extremely limited in 
scope. The difficulties inherent in these studies 
are compounded by the contradictory conclu- 
sions which are beginning to emerge. Early 
studies of the southern civil rights movement 
and of campus protest indicated that protest 
participants among both black and white stu- 
dents were more likely to come from middle- 
rather than lower-class families, a finding which 
suggested ‘that protest participation, like vot- 
ing, is likely to be associated with the indi- 


p<.001 (Chi-square 120.381) 


vidual possession of social resources.17 One 
of the most recent studies of campus political 
activists, however, concludes that protesters 
are in fact sociologically no different from 
nonparticipants and conventional activists.%% 

The Milwaukee data have the advantage of 
being drawn from the entire adult populations 
of both racial communities, which therefore 
renders them somewhat more reliable bases ., 
than student samples for the construction of 
general propositions about protest participa- 
tion. 

The major ambiguities in the discussion of 
the relationship between protest participation 
and social status, however, derive not from the 
empirical works cited here but rather are found 
in the more influential theoretical literature. 
In speaking of the sources of protest, several 
writers view the tactic as a technique of the 
“powerless” or the “relatively powerless.” 


On the social backgrounds of white student pro- .., 
testers see David Westby and Richard Braungart, 
“Class and Politics in the Family Backgrounds of Stu- 
dent Political Activists,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 31 (October 1966), 690-692. Seymour Martin 
Lipset offers a thorough summary of the literature 
which arrives at these findings in “The Activists: A 
Profile,” in Confrontation, ed. Daniel Bell and Irving 
Kristol (New York: Basic Books, 1969), pp. 45-57. 
On black student protest participation see Donald R. 
Matthews and James W. Prothro, Negroes and the 
New Southern Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1966), p. 418; and John M. Orbell, “Pro- 
test Participation Among Southern Negro College Stu- 
dents,” American Political Science Review, 61 (June, 
1967) 446-456, at 450. 

2 James W. Clarke and Joseph Egan, “Social and 
Political Dimensions of Protest Activity,” Journal of 
Politics, 34 (May 1972), 500-523. ¥ 

1 Wilson uses the term “powerless.” Michael Lipsky 
speaks of the “relatively powerless.” Lipsky, “Protest 
as a Political Resource,” American Political Science 
Review, 62 (December 1968), p. 1144. 
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Powerlessness is conceived in a generally nar- 
row sense as a function of low social status, 
a condition characterized largely by the ab- 
sence of middle-class resources. For Wilson, 
blacks are a prime example of a powerless 
group because they Jack, among other things, 
the resources which come with class status.?° 
Lipsy characterizes “relatively powerless groups 
as those lacking in conventional political re- 
sources, namely those various currencies of po- 


litical exchange which accompany high posi- 


tion in the social order,?* 

The problem here is that the Milwaukee data 
show that individuals who participate in pro- 
test activity in fact possess the social attributes 
of middle-class status. These findings, appar- 
ently at odds with the blanket conceptualiza- 
tion of protest as a tactic primarily of those 
low in the possession of social status re- 
sources,2* suggests the need for some attempts 
at reconciliation and reformulation. 

It is imperative, first of all, to consider the 
sort of powerlessness which gives rise to pro- 
test behavior on the part of individuals as a 
multidimensional phenomenon, one that may 
include other characteristics and conditions be- 
sides low social status. Second, it is necessary 
to make clear that, so long as we do conceive 
powerlessness in social status terms, among 
others, such powerlessness may refer to the 
relative position in society of the group or col- 
lectivity from which the protesters are drawn 
without necessarily implying that the individ- 
uals who actually participate in protest are also 
low in status. 

Let us turn to the data. The extent of protest 


participation in Milwaukee is just high enough - 


to enable us to discern patterns with some 
measure of confidence. Among blacks, 21 per 
cent (N = 52) claimed to have taken part in 
at least one protest, while 11 per cent of the 
whites (N = 35) said they had done so. Protest 


‘participation was determined by answers to a 


series of questions inquiring whether the re- 


x Wilson, “Strategy of Protest,” p. 292. 

2 Lipsky, p. 1144. Lipsky does not enumerate those 
resources but relies on Robert Dahl’s list of resources 
in “The Analysis of Influence in Local Communities,” 
in Social Science and Community Action, ed. Charles 
R. Adrian (East Lansing, Michigan: Institute for Com- 
munity Development and Resources, 1960), p. 32 

=Wilson has written, for example, that “Protest 
actions involving such tactics as mass meetings, picket- 
ing, boycotts, and strikes rarely find enthusiastic par- 
ticipants among upper-income and higher status in- 
dividuals.” “Strategy of Protest,” p. 206. Etzioni has 
argued that it is the “underclasses,” socioeconomically 
speaking, which “have a|special affinity for protest.” 
Demonstration Democracy, p. 6. That blacks as a 
group, regardless of the objective social status of any 
given black individual, may comprise a racial “under- 
class” is a possibility I a consider later. 
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spondent had ever taken part in a mass march, 
a demonstration, a sit-in, a protest rally or pro- 
test meeting, or any other form of protest or 
direct action. The variety of terms employed to 
refer to protest is of little importance for 
analytical purposes. Rather, it simply reflects 
the numerous conventional ways of character- 
izing protest in current usage. 

Each respondent was asked how many of 
each type of protest he had participated in. 
Then he was asked a variety of questions con- 
cerning the details only of the three most re- 
cent of each type of incident. 

Biack respondents reported a total of 226 
instances of participation, of which we have 
some details on 149. Whites reported 153 in- 
stances, of which they described 97. (It is im- 
portant to note that in the later discussion on 
patterns in the use of protest the unit of analy- 
sis is often an instance of participation, not 
a separate protest incident. Sometimes instances 
of participation by different individuals oc- 
curred in the same protest incident.) While 
more blacks, proportionally, took part in pro- 
test, the rate of participation by individual pro- 
testers did not differ much by race: white pro- 
testers averaged 4.5 instances of participation, 
while blacks averaged 4.3. 

In order to examine the relationship between 
protest participation and status, respondents 
were first divided within each racial sample into 
groups of those who had participated in pro- 
test and those who had not.?4 Protesters ranked 


* Protest participation was initially treated both as a 
dichotomous dummy variable (protest/no protest) and 
as a continuous variable (frequency of protest partici- 
pation, ranging from 0 to 10 or more). Fifty-six of the 
87 protesters had taken part in more than one pro- 
test. The relationships between protest participation, 
treated as a dummy variable, and socioeconomic and 
demographic indicators are, for the moment, more im- 
portant, since the object of the analysis is to dis- 
tinguish those who take part in such activity from 
those who never do. The relationships are uniformly 
slightly stronger than when protest is treated as a con- 
tinuous variable. Pearson’s r coefficients are compared 
in the table below when the protest variable is treated 
differently. 


Table A. SES and Protest Participation as a 
Dichotomous and a Contirvous Varisble 








Biack White 

Protest/ Frequency Protest/ Frequency 
no protest of protest no protest of protest 
(dichoto- (continu- (dichoto- {continu- 





mous) ous) mous) ous) 
Age —,27 -20 —.20 —.12 
Income 06 -08 .10 -O1 
Education 37 25 43 35 
No. of Organi- 
rational i g 
memberships . 24 .16 19 .O5 
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Table 4. Socioeconomic Differences Between Protesters and Nonprotesters by Race* 
Black , White 
Protesters Nonprotesters Entire Protesters Nonprotesters Entire- 
Black White 
Sample Sample 
Mean Income $6790 $6300 $6400 $8320 $7310 $7400 
(48) . (172) (220) (34) (270) (304) 
Mean No. of Group 1.90 1.02 1.21 2.14 1.28 1.37 
Memberships (52) (194) (246) (35) (296) (331) 
Mean Education 11.96 Yrs. 9.89 Yrs. 10.3 Yrs. 14.57 Yrs. 10.96 Yrs. 11.04 Yrs. 
(52) (193) (245) (35) (294) (329) 


* Differences between protester and nonprotester means for both races are significant at .001 level using a two- =» 


tailed difference of means test (t) except for difference in black income means (not significant) and white income 


means (p <.10). 


higher than nonprotesters in terms of income, 
education, and group memberships,*4 as we see 
in the figures in Table 4. 

Protesters also fall disproportionately in the 
higher occupational categories. For both races, 
protest and high occupation are positively re- 
lated. The gamma coefficient for blacks is .38, 
for whites .41.25 Eighteen per cent of the black 
protesters are professionals or businessmen 
compared to seven per cent of the nonpro- 
testers. In the white sample 37 per cent of the 
protesters are professionals (none fall in the 
‘business category) compared to 12 per cent 
of the nonprotesters who fall in either the pro- 
fessional or business classifications. Among 
whites, skilled and semi-skilled workers are 
underrepresented among the protesters, but 
among blacks they are nearly perfectly repre- 
sented. Twenty-nine per cent of the black pro- 
testers fell in these categories compared to 30 
per cent in the entire sample. Only 15 per cent 
of the white protesters fell here compared to 
30 per cent of the entire white sample. 

By all standard indicators of socioeconomic 
status, protesters are better-off than nonpro- 
testers within each racial group. If these data 
reflect accurately more universal patterns of the 
correlates of protest behavior, then any impli- 
cation that protest is primarily a tactic of poor 
individuals is clearly wrong. 

While both black and white protesters stand 

* Robert Alford and Harry Scoble offer a discus- 
sion of organizational membership as a political re- 
source in “Sources of Local Political Involvement,” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (December 
1968}, 1192-1206, 

* Goodman and Kruskal’s gamma is a nonpara- 
metric measure of association for ordinal grouped data. 
Occupational categories, based on the U.S. Census 
classification, are ordinally ranked. For a discussion 
of gamma, see William I. Hays, Statistics for Psychol- 


sets (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963), 
p. : i 


above the average status indicators of their 
respective racial samples, it would appear that 
the black protesters do not differ as much from 
the black population as a whole as white pro- 
testers differ from the white population. In 
this sense it seems possible to argue that black 
protesters occupy a slightly different social 
location in their racial community than white 
protesters do in theirs. 

White protesters possess all the trappings of 
the upper middle class. They not only tend pre- 
dominantly to be professionals (the second 
largest occupational category for whites is 
housewives, however), but they are the only 
group with.a mean education which falls in 
the post high school years. They have nearly 
four more years of education than white non- 
protesters and they earn substantially more 
money. By these characteristics alone, they 
stand apart from the bulk of the white popu- 
Jation. They are unrepresentative of the mass, 
a minority by virtue not only of their participa- 
tion in protest but also of their status. 

The black protesters are not strictly repre- 
sentative, socioeconomically, of the black mass 
population, for they too are better-off, but they 
seem more than their white counterparts to 
resemble the norm of the community out of 
which they come. That is to say, simply, that 
the gaps in education, income, and group 
memberships between black protesters and non- 
protesters are smaller than those between white 
protesters and nonprotesters. 

One must be cautious in dealing with this 
difference, for it is to some degree an artifact 
of statistical constraints. The range in the white 
income and education data is simply greater 
than it is in the black data.*¢ Nevertheless, it - 


* The standard deviation for black income is 87, 
for white income 166. For black education the stan- 
dard deviation is 99, for white 183. This simply indi- 
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would be ill-advised'to dismiss the difference 
altogether. Consider. the data on education. 
White protesters average two and a half years 
of college; white nonprotesters do not quite 
average completion of high school. Both black 
protesters and nonprotesters, however, aver- 
age less than a high school education. The 
difference between high school and even some 
college education makes a profound difference 
in psychology, outlook, earning potential, and 
opportunity. Simply by entering college, an in- 
dividual differentiates himself from his fellows 
in the community who do not go to college in 
a way far more significant than the year or two 
which this adds to his educational level would 
indicate. The simple number of years of educa- 
tion, in other words, does not always repre- 


sent a perfect additive interval measure of all. 


the things for which education stands, espe- 
cially when the step upward between high 
school and college is considered. In short, the 
black. protester with his high school educa- 
tion is more like the average black individual 
than the white protester with his college years 


` is like the average white individual. 


PD 


Two other minor points here support the 
argument that black protesters are more typi- 
cal of their racial community than white pro- 
testers are of theirs. One is that the income 
difference between black protesters and non- 
protesters is not statistically significant, as we 
saw in Table 4, while the difference in white 
incomes is significant at a moderate level. We 


may be relatively sure, then, that the white 


protesters do differ on this dimension from the 
nonprotesters, but we cannot make the same 
assertion about blacks with confidence. 
Another point involves an examination of 
the correlation coefficients derived from run- 
ning the frequency of protest for protesters 
only against the status indicators. (That is, 
protest is treated as a continuous variable, but 
since we have eliminated nonprotesters from 
the calculations, the range of protest frequency 
now runs from one to 10 or more.) It will be 
recalled that protest and high status are posi- 
tively related to some degree for both races, 
whether protest is treated as a dichotomous or 
a continuous variable. When nonprotesters are 
eliminated, however, we discover that for black 
protesters the frequency with which an indi- 
vidual takes part in protest decreases as status 
indicators increase. But for whites protest fre- 
quency and status vary together positively. 


cates that the dispersion ground the mean for blacks 
is lower, signifying a greater probability that black 
protesters’ means will fall closer to the sample mean. 

1 


| 
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Table 5, Correlations (Pearson’s r) Between Frequency 
of Protest and Status Indicators for Protesters Only 


Black White 
Income — 14 14 
Education — 12 08 
Number of organizational — 13 23 
memberships 


These coefficients are, of course, extremely 
small, but they do at least hint that once an 
individual makes the decision to protest, his 
subsequent patterns of protest participation 
will differ depending upon his race. The more 
whites protest, the more likely it is that they 
are socioeconomically differentiated from the 
norm, i.e., from the mean scores on the vari- 
ous status indicators. Black protest is most 
frequent, however, among those who stand just 
above the socioeconomic norm. As blacks ad- 
vance up the status hierarchy, becoming in- 
creasingly differentiated from the black socio- 
economic average, they are less likely to pro- 
test with great frequency. Thus, if frequency 
of protest can be thought to indicate the de- 
gree of commitment to protest or seriousness 
of intent, then the most committed and serious 
black protesters are more likely than occa- 
sional black protesters to resemble socioeco- 
nomically their fellows in the community who 
do not protest. To this extent at least, protest 
attracts a more “normal” constituency among 
blacks than it does among whites. 

Other data suggest that black protesters not 
only resemble the socioeconomic norm in the 
black community but that they are also drawn 
disproportionately from its more integrated, 
stable elements. Black protesters are more 
likely than black nonprotesters to own or to 
be in the process of buying their homes. 
Among whites, however, the pattern is re- 
versed: protesters are more likely than non- 
protesters to be renters (Table 6). 

Black protesters and nonprotesters also tend 
to resemble one another in terms of the aver- 
age length of time they have lived in the city. 
The average for the former is 13.6 years, for 
the latter, 15 years. White protesters have 
lived in the city an average of 11.4 years com- 
pared to the white nonprotester average, of 
24.2 years.2? While these figures are to some 


* Black protesters have lived in their neighborhoods 
an average of 5.4 years compared to 4.5 for black 
non-protesters. For whites the figures are 6.5 and 11.3 
respectively. 
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Table 6. Home Ownership and Protest Participation 7 
Black White 
Protesters | Nonprcotesters Sample Protesters | Nonprotesters Sample 
Own 12% (6) 8% (16) 9% (22) 20% (7) 32% (96) 31% (103) 
Buying 35% (18) 24% (46) 26% (64) 17% (6) 17% (49) 17% (55) 
Rent 52% (27) 68% (131) -64% (158) 57% (20) 49% (144) 50% (164) 
Other 2% (1) * (D 1% (2) 6% (2) 2% (6) 2% (8) 
100% (52) 100% (194) 100% (246) 100% (35) 100% (295) 100% (330) 


degree a function of age,*® they nevertheless 
add to the evidence that black protesters 
seem more centrally located in or integrated 
members of their racial community than white 
protesters do of theirs. 

The discovery that individual protest par- 
ticipation cannot be explained by the absence 
on the part of the protesters themselves of 
conventional resources does not necessarily re- 
quire that we abandon the notion that protest 
is a political tool of the powerless, as long 
as we understand powerlessness as a function 
of other factors besides low status. 

Powerlessness may, for example, be related 
not so much to individual poverty as to lack 
of group legitimacy. To lack legitimacy is to 


be distrusted, ignored, or dismissed by those in this category. From this perspective, it is not i 
power. Legitimacy implies that decision makers difficult to understand why blacks have per- 
will accede willingly to petitions for a hearing sisted in their use of protest despite the fact 
and will take seriously substantive demands. that the political system has at times finally 
Middle-class people have traditionally had been responsive. To be impatient about the 
legitimacy in American politics, but status is pace of change and at the same time unable 
-no guarantee of legitimacy. Race, age, and to affect that pace with a high degree of cer- 
ideology are other, often more important, fac- tainty is also to be powerless. 
tors which enter into a community’s judgment Finally, we may retain the original equation 
about the legitimacy of citizen political groups. of powerlessness with the absence of conven- 
When legitimacy is withheld, members of pe- tional resources as a source of protest in one 
nalized groups are not readily admitted to posi- sense: that is that protest may occur on behalf A 


tions of power in political parties or electoral 
organizations; they are not appointed to ad- 
ministrative posts; their advice is not actively 
or routinely sought by decision makers. Since 
protest is a means of gaining access to coun- 
cils of power by groups wbich have been de- 
nied legitimacy,?® protest may be conceived 
as a strategy employed by those who are rela- 


. ™ Pearson r coefficients for the relationship between 
length of residence and age are .53 for blacks and .74 
for whites. 

» A study of protest incidents in 43 American cities 
indicates that protest is a more effactive tool for gain- 
ing access to public officials than it is for gaining sub- 
stantive demands. Protesters met with their target to 
present their demands in 58 per cent of the 120 cases 
of protest, but they gained concessions in only 15 per 
cent of the protests. Hisinger, “The Conditions of Pro- 
test Behavior in American Cities,” p. 17. 


tively powerless in terms of the legitimacy they 
command. 

. The resort to protest may also be a signal 
of impatience regardless of whether or not a 
group has status or legitimacy. For the im- 
patient, protest is a particularly usezul interim 
tool between periods of electoral activity de- 


> 


signed to force consideration of certain con- - 


troversial issues by an often unwieldy political 
system. But even in polities in which such is- 
sues are raised and discussed, action may be 


deemed slow or inadequate. Groups which do ° 


not control the governmental apparatus capable 
of hastening consideration or fulfilling of de- 
mands are likely to feel impatient and power- 
less. It goes without saying that blacks fall into 


of those groups which are disadvantaged so- 
cloeconomically. Protest in this particular con- 


text, then, is a means by which certain better- 


off members of the community can represent 
their disadvantaged fellows or their disadvan- 
taged group in the political arena and drama- 
tize their or its concerns. 

To summarize, we have seen that both black 
and white protesters possess more resources 
than those who do not take part in protest. 
In this respect the protesters of the two races 
resemble each other. But we have also seen 
that black protesters appear much more to re- 
semble the average member of their racial 


community than white protesters do theirs. '» 


This discovery has led to the construction of 
a tentative argument about the different social 
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location of protesters in their respective racial 
communities. 


- The Uses and Organization of Protest 
Among Blacks and Whites 


' To this point we have examined data which 
indicate that in Milwaukee (1) black attitudes 
are broadly congenial to protest as a tactic 
while white attitudes are generally hostile; 
(2) black protesters, while socioeconomically 
somewhat better-off than the norm in their 
community, are still more likely to resemble 
black nonprotesters than white protesters (also 
better-off) resemble white nonprotesters; and 
(3) black protesters seem to exhibit more 
stable. attachments to the community relative 
to nonprotesters than do white protesters. All 
of these findings suggest that protest activity 
is a relatively normal form of political par- 
ticipation among blacks and that protest par- 
ticipants are integrated members of the black 
community. Protest among whites, however, is 
an act of nonconformity in the broader white 
community, and white protesters represent a 
minority not only by virtue of their small num- 
bers®° but by their marked deviance from the 
average measures of social status and com- 
munity attachment. Further data on the use 
to which protest is put and the means by which 
it is organized confirm and complement these 
findings. 


“it is appropriate to recall here that only 11 per 
cent of the white sample had ever taken part in pro- 
test, while 21 per cent of the black sample had done 
80. 
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First of all, protest in the black community 
is used almost exclusively in the local arena. 
While blacks occasionally participate in pro- 
tests aimed at institutions of the federal gov- 
ernment or at nongovernmental targets, the 
overwhelming focus of their protest in Milwau- 
kee has been on municipal agencies. (Not 
only is most black protest aimed at city gov- 
ernment, but, nationally, most protests against 
city government are carried out by blacks.)* 

Whether or not this pattern reflects a greater 
interest among blacks in local government as 
opposed to government at other levels is diff- 
cult to say, but it does suggest a different level 
of focus. White protest participation was more 
evenly distributed among the various targets, 
as Table 7 indicates. White protesters also ap- 
pear more physically mobile than black pro- 
testers. Forty per cent of the instances of pro- 
test participation cited by whites involved leav- 
ing.the city of Milwaukee; only 11 per cent 
of those mentioned by blacks did. 

In Table:7 instances of protest participation 
are divided according to the nature of the 
target and the particular area of concern which 
prompted the protest. State government is not- 
ably absent from the table, a reflection, un- 
doubtedly, of its relatively low salience for the 
general public.: 

Those who took part in protests against the 


“ Risinger, pp. 16-17. 

=See for example M. Kent Jennings and Harmon 
Zeigler, “The Salience of American State Politics,” 
American Political Science Review, 64 (June, 1970), 
523-535. 


Table 7. Targets of Protest 


Federal Government 


Antiwar protest 
Demonstrations to escalate the war in Vietnam 
Presidential candidates 
Local Government 
Welfare 


Housing 
Universities 
Martin Luther King Memorial Marches 
Private Institutions 
Protest Seeking “Civil Rights” 
Other 


* Less than one per cent. 


or “Equality” (target unspecified) 


Black White 
3% (4) ` 247% (23) 
2 (15) 
= (7) 
(2 (1) 
68% (101) 20% (19) 
(9) (1) 
(12) (5) 
(8) = 
(8) (3) 
(64) (10) 
* (1) 10% (10) 
5% (8) 47% (4) 
as 3% (3) 
17% (25) 32% (31) 
7% (10) 7% (7) 
100% (149) 100% 97) 
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federal government and its representatives were 
largely antiwar demonstrators, participants in 
a movement in which blacks, by all accounts, 
were not vigorously active. 

A breakdown of protest against local gov- 
ernment targets shows that most Milwaukee 
blacks were moved to take part in protest 
through the campaign led by Father. James 
Groppi for a local open housing ordinance. 
These marches took place almost daily over a 
six-month period from the end of August, 1967 
to March, 1968. This ready availability of an 
outlet and focus for protest undoubtedly ex- 
apgerated or increased the concern for open 
housing in relation to other local issues. Nev- 
ertheless, even if the Groppi protesters are 
excluded, most blacks who took part in protest 
still directed their energies against local gov- 
ernmental institutions and agencies. 

After housing, issues having to do with pub- 
lic education stimulated the most protest par- 
ticipation among blacks. This finding accords 
with data on aggregate patterns of protest in- 
cidents in American cities: a survey of pro- 
tests against local government targets in 43 
large cities found that the major target of 
protesters was the public education system.°3 

The overwhelming focus of black protesters 
on Jocal government is probably best explained 
by the greater black dependence on municipal 
services. For blacks much more than whites, 
the level and nature of the local public com- 
mitment to housing, police, schools, and wel- 
fare substantially determine the quality of their 
daily lives. Hence, the perceived failures, over- 
sights, and transgressions, of municipal gov- 
ernment are less easy to ignore, for most blacks 
have no way of substituting private resources 
for inadequate public ones in order to secure 
the decent amenities of urban living. Whatever 
the explanation, the patterns of participation 
indicate that protest is a tactic of major im- 
portance on the local scene for blacks, an in- 
tegral part of their pursuit of urban politics. 
For whites it plays a more peripheral role in 
local politics. Indeed, many whites who take 
part in protest directed at local targets do so 
in behalf of primarily black causes, judging 
from the proportion of instances of white 
participation in the Groppi_ marches. 

While the races appear to.use protest for 
substantially different purposes, one aspect of 
their protest experience is very similar. For 
most people of both races individual protest 
participation is not a function of organiza- 


™ Eisinger, p. 17. 
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tional membership. Only 27 per cent of the 
black protesters and 20 per cent of the white 
said they belonged to an organization which 
had taken part in some type of protest. 

Despite the lack of formal group affiliation 
among the protesters, however, most protests 
in which blacks took part have been carried 
out by stable, ongoing organizations rather 
than by ad hoc groups created for a single pro- 
test campaign. When respondents were asked 
who organized the protests in which they had 
taken part, blacks named Father Groppi as the 
organizer 75 times out of a total of 149 in- 
stances of participation. Groppi was the head 
of the NAACP Youth Council, also known in 
Milwaukee as the Commandoes. Groppi used 
the organizational base and resources of this 
group to lapnch a number of protest cam- 
paigns, including the six-month open housing 
marches among others. An additional 31 in- 
stances of black participation were inspired 
by civil rights and welfare rights organizations. 

In contrast white protesters were mobilized 
less frequently by ongoing organizations. Out 
of a total of 97 instances of participation, only 
11 were prompted by Groppi, six by civil rights 
groups, and seven by peace groups. Twenty, 
however, appeared to be stimulated by ad hoc 
student groups and 13 by individual clergy- 
man. Another 10 occurred in protests organ- 
ized by ad hoc neighborhood organizations, 
formed to ‘press one particular grievance (see 
Table 8). 

These findings are suggestive on several 
counts. For both races the major portion ef 
the potential protest constituency does not lie 
within the confines of organizational member- 
ship lists. While we can be certain that many 
protest leaders or organizers know their poten- 
tial constituency, we can be equally sure that 
many do not. The task of mobilizing unat- 
tached or unaffiliated individuals for protest 
can now be seen to assume major proportions. 


Communication with potential participants is. 


made more difficult by the absence of organi- 
zational ties and networks linking those indi- 


Table 8. A Breakdown of the Type of Group Responsible 
Protest 


for Stimulating Instances of 
Black White 
Ongoing stable i 
organization 72% (107) 26% (25) 
Ad hoc organization = 11% (17 46% (45) 
Undetermined 17% (25) 28% (27) 
Totals 100% (149) 10% (97) 


“ah. 
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viduals together. Protest constituencies must 
often be assembled anew each time a protest 
occurs. 

The two races, however, seem to confront 
this problem differently. While we have no way 


of knowing at present whether or not this is | 


peculiar to Milwaukee, blacks more than whites 


-seem to have institutionalized the organization 


of protest to a greater degree. Hence, they are 
potentially more efficient in performing the 
mobilization task. 

Institutionalization occurs because most pro- 
tests are organized by ongoing groups. These 
groups supply a ready leadership cadre, as well 
as auxiliary workers. They have other resources 
at hand as well, such as office space and mime- 
ograph machines. In addition, they have insti- 
tutional experience and memories, both of 
which may be drawn upon over and over to 
provide guidelines and lessons for dealing with 
new situations. In effect the black organiza- 
tions which mobilize protesters on a semiregu- 
lar basis as one of their several functions are 
analogous in certain respects to local political 
party organizations and may in some sense 
be surrogates for them: Party organizations are 
after all essentially collections of leaders and 
workers, one of whose tasks is to seek out, 
identify, and mobilize potential voters among 
the populace. 

The protest into which whites are drawn is 
less institutionalized in the sense that its or- 
ganization is carried out most often by ad hoc 
groups created for the immediate purpose at 
hand. The task of mobilization is made all the 
more difficult by the fact that white groups 
must organize anew, establish leaders, create 
communications networks, seek workers and 
resources, and set out without prior institu- 
tional experience to identify likely partisans 
of a particular cause. 

The patterns of the uses of protest and the 
ways in which it is organized substantiate and 
enlarge upon the earlier findings based on 
protester characteristics. All of the evidence 
presented indicates that protest is a tactic which 
blacks have singularly adapted to the pursuit of 
urban politics, a tactic moreover which repre- 
sents an integral and widely accepted part of 
the institutionalized political life of the black 
community. 

Protest for whites involves a more eclectic 
focus, for their efforts are not confined to the 
local political arena. In any given political 
setting, white protest is a relatively rarer phe- 
nomenon, carried out by a small, socioeco- 
nomically privileged segment of the population. 
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White protest is, then, extraordinary, nonin- 
stitutionalized, and deviant from the norms of 
the broader community. 


Some Conclusions 


While one might argue that even the most 
casual observers have known for a long time 
that blacks support? and use protest, the 
data presented above not only specify and de- 
scribe the scope and nature of that support 
for the first time but also suggest its integral 
as opposed to its extraordinary role in the black 
community. This sort of modification and 
specification of commonly held interpretations 
is useful in itself. The data and analysis of- 
fered here, however, also throw light upon sev- 
eral other problems. These are: (1) the rela- 
tionship of socioeconomic status to protest par- 
ticipation; (2) the relationship of the different 
social locations of black and white protesters 
to the differing racial attitudes toward protest; 
and (3) the implications of the institutionali- 
zation of protest among blacks. 

(1) Social Status and Protest Participation. 
If we examine protest participation as a func- 
tion of individual social characteristics, it is 
clear (at least in Milwaukee) that protesters 
themselves cannot be called “poor.” They rank 
higher on every measure of social status than 
do their nonprotester fellows in their respective 
racial communities. To what extent can we ac- 
cept, then, the alternative interpretation that 
protesters are at least drawn from “poor” 
groups, that is, in the words of Lipsky, those 
groups which are powerless by virtue of their 
lack of conventional resources? 

This interpretation is of little use in under- 
standing the roots of white protest, for the 
latter cannot be viewed as an expression by 
advantaged members of a socioeconomically 
disadvantaged group. There are at least two 
other interpretations, both more satisfying 
logically and empirically. On the one hand we 
might view white protest as an expression by 
members of groups which lack power either 
because they lack legitimacy or because their 
members do not occupy positions of authority 
and power. At least one fourth of the instances 
of protest cited by whites were connected with 
the peace movement or were organized by col- 
lege students. These represent.subgroups which, 
though high in social status, do not command 
universal attributions of legitimacy and whose 
ability to gain their ends is very much a func- 


* Gary Marx published data documenting black sup- 
port for protest as early as 1967. Protest and Prejudice 


(New York: Harper and Row, 1967), pp. 15~17. 
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tion of the fact that their members do not 
occupy positions of formal power. On the other 
hand we may see white protest as a means 
of representing or supporting disadvantaged 
groups to which the white protesters them- 
selves do not belong. This interpretation can 
help to explain why approximately half the 
instances of white protest took place on behalf 
of black groups and black causes. Viewing 
protest as a means of supporting or represent- 
ing other groups, whose powerlessness may or 
may not be a function of the lack of con- 
ventional socioeconomic resources, scarcely 
permits one to call white protest a tactic of 
the poor. 

Now in the case of black protest it is at first 
glance intuitively acceptable to view protest 
as a tactic of the relatively powerless whose 
condition is a function of their low status in 
the socioeconomic hierarchy. That is to say, 
we know that blacks as a racial group are 
socioeconomically disadvantaged in relation to 
whites as a group and thus are. relatively 
powerless. Yet within that disadvantaged group, 
those who are most likely to take part in pro- 
test are better off. But the problem with inter- 
preting black protest as a tactic of a poor col- 
lectivity is that it is not clear that the power- 
lessness of blacks is any more a function of 
their collective relative poverty than it is of 
their lack of legitimacy (a function simply 
of being black or of adherence to racially 
threatening ideologies) or of their lack of 
formal power in political institutions. In short, 
the relationship between the lack of conven- 
tional socioeconomic resources on the part of 
any given group and the tendency of that 
group’s members to take part in protest is not 
at all clear. Previous formulations of protest as 
a tactic of the powerless (defined as a function 
of the lack of conventional resources), the 
under-classes, or the poor require further speci- 
fication and clarification and may in many 
cases be plainly wrong. 

(2) Social Location and Attitudes Toward 
Protest. In one part of this article data were 
presented concerning attitudes toward protest. 
Later we examined data which established the 
social status of the protesters, and more 
broadly, their social location in their respective 
racial communities. It is possible to argue— 
speculatively, at least—-that the patterns of 
racial attitudes are related to the somewhat 
different social locations of black and white 
protesters. 

As we have seen, the two racial communi- 
ties in Milwaukee regard protest in substan- 
tially different terms. By engaging in protest, 
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both blacks and whites violate certain conven- 
tions of the dominant white community and 
thereby become subject to whatever social 
costs that community imposes—costs such as 
public disapproval, vilification, rebuke, ostra- 
cism, and even assault." But the potential 
burden on black protesters is eased to some ex- 
tent, for blacks find much support for protest 
in the attitudes of the black community. Black 
community support may in some sense serve 
as a countervailing force to the negative white 
attitudes toward protest. In short, protesters of 
different races face potentially different net so- 
cial costs for their unconventional political ex- 
pression. 

Two points are needed to elaborate and 
qualify this argument. One is that social costs 
are not the only sanctions to which protesters 
might be subject. Economic reprisals (loss of 
job) and legal sanctions represent additional 
burdens which members of the society may 
choose to impose on protesters. These particu- 
lar costs may in fact be potentially higher for 
black protesters than for white protesters, al- 
though we have little hard evidence to indicate 
that this is so. Nevertheless, it is a possibility. 
In the absence of data, however, the discussion 
here must be limited to an exploration of the 
impact of differential social costs. 

Second, whites surely do not enter protest 
actions totally bereft of any social support; 
rather they generally do so with the approval of 
their reference groups, such as the student 
community or the peace movement. The sup- 
port they derive from these subgroups may 
buffer the disapproval of the larger society 
just as the black community’s social norms 
provide a buffer for black protesters. 

The difference, however, is that blacks enter 
protest with the broad-based social support of 
their racial community. This is a general sort 
of social approval which transcends the dis- 
tinctions between protesters and nonprotesters, 
and between black society at large and its sub- 
groups. The support given white protesters on 
the other hand comes from subgroups which 
themselves frequently command only modest 
legitimacy or incur deep and wide-spread am- 
bivalence in the white society at large. Further- 
more, white protesters must eventually leave 
the protective cover (such as it is) of their 
supporting subgroups and come to terms with 
the greater society. College students graduate 
from school; the peace movement, diffuse in 


* Merton discusses political nonconformity and the 
“almost inevitable punishment” by the group which re- 
sults. Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), p. 365. 
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the first place, has. seldom supplied an all- 
encompassing or permanent life environment. 
Blacks, however, are always members of the 
black community and may always draw on 
the support it provides. 

Given (1) that white protesters are subject 
to white norms and expectations, which are 
hostile in regard to protest; and (2) that blacks 
are subject to both black and white norms, 
which tend to neutralize one another to some 
degree, it is plausible to expect that these dif- 
ferences should have different consequences 
for the individual protester, depending on his 
race. It is highly probable that those who must 
potentially incur the greater social costs 
(whites) must have compensating resources 
and characteristics, while those who face much 
lesser costs (blacks) have less need of com- 
pensation. Now let us recall that white pro- 
testers stand significantly above the socioeco- 
nomic norm in their community, while blacks 
hover much closer to the norm in theirs. The 
reason for such a pattern, I would speculate, 
is that social status resources may provide the 
sort of compensation necessary to offset social 
disapproval.s¢ Since whites face higher net 
costs, they have need of preater resources. 
Black protesters, too, are somewhat better off 
than the average member of their racial com- 
munity, although they are not as socioeco- 
nomically secure or differentiated as their white 
counterparts. They have need of compensating 
resources as well, however: although they enter 
protest with the support of their community, 
they must also deal with the disapproval of the 
larger community in which they live. 

Consider now the problem for whites of 
the costs of defying white norms from the per- 
spective of the data on home ownership and 
length of residence. It can be argued that de- 
fiance is possible not only if one has compen- 


* While this proposition remains here in hypothetical 
form, there is evidence that those with resources such 
as education and a prestigious occupation value those 
resources more than those without them. There is also 
some slight evidence that people without such resources 
(.e., the working class) compared to those with such 
resources are more likely to feel dependent on others’ 
opinions than on their own capabilities for economic 
advancement. Herbert Hyman, “The Value Systems of 
Different Classes: A Social Psychological Contribu- 
tion to the Analysis of Stratification,” in Class, Status 
and Power, ed. Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin 
Lipset, ist ed. (Glencoe, |I.: The Free Press, 1953), 
pp. 430, 434, 437. These findings do not suggest that 
social resources may compensate for the Joss of so- 
cial approval, but they indicate that protesters, be- 
cause they are better-off, may be more independent of 
the opinions of others and more personally satisfied 
with the status resources they control than are those 
who are both nonprotesters and less well off. 
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sating resources but also if one’s place in the 
community is relatively peripheral or less se- 
cure. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
more tenuous the roots one sinks in a com- 
munity, the less likely he is to feel bound by 
its social conventions. Thus, we find that whites 
who take part in protest are less likely to own 
than to rent their home, and they have not 
lived in the community as long as white non- 
protesters have. 

This argument as a whole has some curious 
implications. Given the potentially greater so- 
cial costs for white protesters, and assuming 
that the value placed on social approbation 
does not vary systematically by race, it would 
seem that on the average white protesters must 
feel more intensely about the issues which draw 
them into demonstrative politics than black 
protesters do. Given the liberal conviction, per- 
haps, that the injustices blacks have protested 
against in the last decade stand at the top of 
the list of injustices in America, this is not a 
conventional interpretation of the domestic 
political scene. But it would seem to be a logi- 
cal one in the context of this analysis: if whites 
must pay higher net social costs for their par- 
ticipation, then they will participate only when 
their feelings are deeply enough felt to make 
the expense worth it. Blacks, who risk less 
in terms of such costs, can afford to protest 
more casually. 

Now, simply being white probably confers 
certain advantages in political contests, advan- 
tages which relate to everything from the man- 
ner in which an Official receives petitioners to 
the likelihood of a favorable response. Blacks 
employed protest early in the 1960s in part 
to overcome such white advantages, for pro- 
test is a device which cuts through some of the 
subtle biases in the contest to influence public 
decisions. But if the foregoing analysis is cor- 
rect, then whites, by their greater intensity of 
feeling in protest, have simply established yet 
another advantage over blacks in political con- 
flicts in which the races are competing for the 
same resources or for an official’s ear, insofar 
as intensity of feeling enters the calculus of 
decision making. 

(3) The Institutionalization of Protest in 
the Black Community. It is a standard observa- 
tion that the institutionalization of a process 
leads to its routinization, a reduction of its 
initial novelty, excitement, and impact. Protest 
among Milwaukee blacks is relatively insti- 
tutionalized in relation to that among whites. 
If it is not yet routine, then it faces the danger 
of becoming so. After more than a decade of 
experience, the value of mass protest persists 
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only so long as protest is organized more or 
less spontaneously for the issue at hand. Long 
protest campaigns and long-lived, stable pro- 
test organizations are not likely to maintain 
their status as frightening, forceful, galvaniz- 
ing devices. To lose the capacity to shock, and 
thereby to gain media attention, is to lose a 
means of communicating with what Lipsky has 
- called “third party reference publics,” who 
serve as potential allies.*’ 

In such a situation the protest organizer will 
be under pressure to escalate his tactics to 


- break the routine and re-establish the credibil- 


" Lipsky, pp. 1145-1146. 
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ity of his passion. Escalation ultimately leads 
to the necessity to consider violence, a step 
which most practitioners of protest do not wish 
to take. So they are caught in a dilemma, the 
resolution of which is not at all clear. In any 
event, the routinization of protest implies that 
the more it is used, the less effective it will be. 
This means that black urban communities 
which have relied upon protest as an im- 
portant means of wielding influence in the city 
may strip themselves of power by their own 
efforts to gain it through protest. To weaken 
oneself despite the intensification or persistence 
of one’s own struggle is perhaps both the irony 
and the true meaning of powerlessness. 
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There is a limit to the legitimate interference of 
collective opinion with individual independence: 
and to find that limit, and maintain it against en- 
croachment, is as indispensable to a good condi- 
tion of human affairs, as protection against politi- 
cal despotism.’ 


The importance of groups as mediators be- 
tween individuals and the larger society is a 
persistent theme of theories of political de- 
mocracy. From the perspective of the develop- 
ment of the individual’s political role, groups 
are typically seen as socializing agencies, af- 
fecting the basic values, attitudes, and political 
skills of their members. At the same time 
groups are credited with playing a vital role 
in preventing political totalitarianism by in- 
sulating individuals from the direct influence 
of the state and by providing arenas for the 
development and expression of minority points 
of view.? Thus, the relationship between the 
individual and the group ntay be viewed from 
at least these two complementary perspectives: 
(1) the influence of groups on the attitudes 
and behavior of members, and (2) the process 
by which individuals join together in groups to 
express and protect their political beliefs. De- 
pending on the perspective adopted, the hy- 
potheses which are important to study will vary 
considerably. 

Drawing on the first perspective, the present 


*I would like to thank Bernard M. Finifter, and 
Frank Pinner, Paul Abramson, and Nancy Hammond 
for comments on an earlier version of this paper. Pa- 
tricia Conlin and Christine Dunning assisted with com- 
puter runs. I am also grateful to the Department of 
Political Science and the Computer Institute for Social 
Science Research, Michigan State University, for sup- 
port. This is a revised version of a paper originally pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., September 5-9, 
1972. 

iJ, S. Mill, On Liberty, cited in Group Dynamics, 
ed. Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (New York: 
Harper & Row, 3rd ed., 1968), p. 141. 

2 Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behavior 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), pp. 
21ff. The classic statements of this position in the vot- 
ing behavior literature aro Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice 
(New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944) and 
Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William 
N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954). 

3 William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society 
(New York: The Free Press, 1959). 


research began as an attempt to specify the 
conditions under which small, informal, osten- 
sibly nonpolitical groups affect the political at- 
titudes and behavior of members. The basic 
assumption was that primary groups tend to 
transmit and reinforce the norms and values 
of the larger culture of which they are a part. 
Because the influence of groups on their mem- 
bers depends on the existence of affective ties 
among members, cohesive groups are more 
effective in transmitting norms than weakly in- 
tegrated groups, where deviant opinions are 
more likely to go unsanctioned or sanctions are 
less likely to be effective because of the low 
psychological investment of members in the 
group. For example, Putnam found that people 
who are socially well integrated in their com- 
munities tend to be much more similar to the 
community as a whole in their voting patterns 
than are people who are less well integrated. 
Community influence was found to operate 
through social interaction in primary friendship 
groups and secondary associations.‘ 

It was therefore expected that the greater 
the integration of members into their primary 
groups, the more they would be influenced by 
the group and the more their attitudes would 
be consistent with the norms and values of the 
larger cultural groups to which these primary 
subgroups belong. In fact, however, high inte- 
gration within the primary group was asso- 
ciated with holding deviant political opinions. 
This and other initial findings suggested that 
for the particular groups and attitudes studied, 
the relationship should be viewed from the sec- 
ond perspective, emphasizing the effect of at- 
titudes on individual integration into social 
groups. 

` Derivations from available theory led to 
further exploration of the data which sug- 
gested that the propensity to form small friend- 
ship groups is a function of the perception of 
oneself as a political deviant. That is, the re- 
lationship between attitudinal similarity and the- 
forming of friendships is not a simple one. 
Political deviants, but not political conformers, 
were motivated to form friendships on this 


‘Robert D. Putnam, “Political Attitudes and the 
Local Community,” American Political Science Review, 
60 (September, 1966), 640-654. 
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basis. Thus, while the study began with an 
image of the individual being acted upon by 
group forces, the analysis suggests, rather, that 
individuals are active agents in the construc- 
tion of their social groups, and that these so- 
cial groups are formed on the basis of prior 
attitudinal factors. The groups may then serve 
as protective environments for individuals 
whose attitudes deviate from those of the cul- 
ture around them. 


Primary Groups in the Attitude 
Formation Process 


A basic way that groups intluence the at- 
titudes and values of their members is by gen- 
erating a group culture, which defines certain 
values as correct or proper. Through the se- 
lective application of sanctions, “correct” (i.e., 
group-supported) attitudes and values are then 
rewarded, and “incorrect” ones are punished. 
Basic dependence on groups for social approval 
usually makes this process very effective. The 
threat of sanction often is not even necessary 


to induce conformity to group norms. Numer- 


ous experiments (by Asch and others) dem- 
onstrate that the mere expression of unanim- 
ity by other group members induces con- 
formity in most subjects even when the group 
has no history or continuity and the subject’s 
own sense perceptions tell him ‘that the group 
ig Wrong. 

In persuasive interactions, primary groups 
are more influential than larger groups because 
strong affective bonds tend to develop among 
primary group members. Expulsion from the 
group or isolation from other members is then 
particularly painful. For example, Langton and 
Jennings found that a major reason that moth- 
ers generally have a stronger influence than 
fathers in the political socialization of children 
is that most children feel a stronger sense of 
attachment to their mothers.’ Similarly, Mid- 
dleton and Putney report that students who 
felt distant from or hostile to their parents 
were much more likely to deviate from their 
parents’ political positions than were students 
who had warm affective relationships with their 
parents. In general, then, primary groups that 
develop relatively strong bonds among mem- 

*Kenneth P. Langton and M. Kent Jennings, 
“Mothers Versus Fathers in the Formation of Political 
Orientations,” in Political Socialization, ed, Kenneth 
P. Langton (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969), pp. 67-69. 

* Russell Middleton and Snell Putney, “Political Ex- 
pression of Adolescent Rebellion,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 68 (March 1963), 527-535, Herbert 
McClosky and Harold Dahlgren report similar find- 
ings in their “Primary Group Influence on Party 
Loyalty,” American Political Science Review, 53 (Sep- 
tember 1959), 757—776. 
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bers are more effective in influencing them and 
in encouraging normative and attitudinal con- 
formity and homogeneity. From the individual 
perspective, group members who develop strong 
bonds with others in the group should be more 
affected by the normative climate of that 
group. 

Since the norms that primary groups enforce 
are usually those of the larger social structure 
of which they are a part, many large organiza- 
tions establish networks of smaller, more in- 
timate primary groups as a way of propagating 
organizationally supported norms. The Com- 
munist party, through the cell structure, is 


perhaps the ideal-typical example of the use . 


of primary groups to transmit organizational 
norms. The basic process also is exemplified 
however, in the subcommittees, task forces, and 
social and educational subgroups set up by 
churches, unions, business firms, and other or- 
ganizations in all societies. 


The Data 


The data were collected in early 1961 as 
part of a study of political communication dur- 
ing the Kennedy-Nixon presidential campaign.’ 


_ The primary groups studied were work groups 


in the large automobile plants in the Detroit 
area, All work groups within all plents in the 
Western Greater Detroit Region of the United 
Auto Workers union were defined as the uni- 
verse of interest. A “work group” was defined 


as all individuals supervised by a given fore- 


man. Twenty-four work groups of from 10 to 
45 members were selected for the sample.® 
Attempts were made to interview every mem- 
ber of each selected work group. The overall 
response rate was 79 per cent; the median 
group rate was 82 per cent. The final N was 
419, Twelve individuals who did not provide 
sociometric data were omitted, so that the 
basic N for most of the present report is 407. 


Operationalizing Integration into Social Groups 


To some extent, measures of individual inte- 
gration into social groups depend upon how one 
conceptualizes cohesion at the group level. 
Once group cohesion is defined, the degree to 
which an individual shares in a group’s co- 


*The sample was designed by and the data collected 
under the direction of Donald E. Stokes and Warren 
E. Miller. I served as Assistant Study Director, The 
data were collected through the Detroit Area Study 
of the University of Michigan. 

*The universe of work groups was stratified by com- 
pany, shift, political activity level of local union 
leaders, and ability of the work group to: talk infor- 
mally during the working day. The work groups were 
then chosen randomly to balance the stratification 
variables. 
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Table 1. Validation of Number of Reciprocated Choices as a Measure of Friendship Integration 





Number of Reciprocated Choices 
{— a Total 
None One Two Three+ 
A. Length of time on current job 
Less than three years 30% 27 27 16 100% (140) 
Three years or more 20% 20 28 32 100% (267) 
Gamma = .27 l 


B. Is this the kind of job where you can talk with people 
around you while you are working? 


C. During the last campaign did you discuss politics with 
any of the people who work under your foreman? 
(Number discussed politics with» 

None 

1-4 people 

5 or more people 
Gamma = .28 


D. Work group size 
8-16 
17-21 
22-32 
Gamma = .04 


21% 24 


100% (12) 
100% (286) 


S 

RB 
BR 
BR 


26% 27 26 21 100% (160) 
15% 25 34 26 100% (116) 
14%, 14 31 41 10% (104) 


29 26 100% (137) 
31%, 22 20 27 100% (149) 
17% 21 36 26 100% (121) 


a Twenty-seven individuals who came into their current work groups after the election campaign are omitted 


from this table. 


hesiveness may then be derived from the group 
level concept. In this study, group cohesive- 
ness was conceptualized as the strength of in- 
terpersonal ties among group members.® The 
measure of the individual’s integration into the 
group therefore had to indicate the extent to 
which he interacted with other group members. 

As part of a battery of questions on social 
relations in the plant, each worker received 
a card listing all other members of his work 
group and was asked, “Of the people who work 
under your foreman, which five would you 
say you are most friendly with?” These friend- 
ship choices were the raw data from which 
sociometric matrices were constructed for each 
group. The number of reciprocated choices for 
each individual is the operational measure of 
integration into the work group.’ Since it is 


* This is similar to Landecker’s definition of group 
cohesion as “communicative integration.” Werner S. 
Landecker, “Types of Integration and Their Measure- 
ment,” in The Language of Social Research, ed. Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1955), pp. 19-27. 

Some measurement error results from the fact that 
response rates were not 100 per cent for any of the 
work groups. This meant that some. respondents gave 
one or more of their choices to individuals with whom 
we did not secure interviews, so that reciprocity was 
precluded. For these respondents, the number of re- 
ciprocated choices may underestimate the number of 


based on a question specifying “friendliness” 
as the choice criterion, the measure is desig- 
nated as “friendship integration.” The friend- 
ship integration scores ranged from O to 10, 
with a mean score of 1.79. 

While the number of reciprocated friendship 
choices has high face validity as a measure of 
interpersonal communication and the individ- 
ual’s integration into the group, further valida- 
tion tests were undertaken (Table 1). First, 
the number of reciprocated choices increases 
as a function of time spent on the job. Second, 


friends they actually had. An additional possible source 
of difficulty is that the groups varied in size. Because 
respondents were asked to choose five friends from the 
list of persons in their work group, the measure ap- 
pears to favor individuals in smaller-sized groups, where 
the likelihood of reciprocation is greater. A number of 
corrections to the raw score were attempted to adjust 
for this possibility, but none of these measures had as 
good validity as the raw score itself. And, as reported 


. in Table 1D, the anticipated difficulty of a negative 


correlation between the raw number of reciprocated 
choices and group size did not materialize. This 
fortunate result appears to have been caused by 
an interesting “natural” correction mechanism in the 
sociometric question, whereby people in smaller groups 
tended to give fewer choices than we requested, while 
those in larger groups insisted on giving more (all 
choices were coded). Thus, the probability of a re- 
ciprocated choice in the different sized groups was sub- 
stantially equalized by this phenomenon. 
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jobs which permit talking with others tend to 
' facilitate the development of friendships. The 
most directly relevant validation test, however, 
was the association between number of recip- 
rocated choices and political discussion in the 
' work group. This relationship also suggests the 
specifically political relevance of friendship 
choices, which is a central theme of this analy- 
sis. Finally, since sociometric measures may 
sometimes yield scores that reflect the number 
of people available for choice rather than sub- 
stantive concepts," the absence of a correla- 
tion between the number of reciprocated 
choices and group size was reassuring. 


Friendship Integration and Political Attitudes 


A basic working assumption of the study 
was that the more integrated an individual is 
into his work site primary group, the more 
subject he is to its political influence. In a 
pluralistic society, however, we need to ask 
with which larger social group or organiza- 
tion will a given primary group associate it- 
. self as a source for its political norms??? 
For the work groups studied here, political 
norms of the major secondary groups to which 
the workers belong converged substantially to- 
ward support for the Democratic party. Each 
such additional source of support for the Demo- 
cratic position should then serve to reinforce the 
others. In the absence of opposing attitudes, 
primary group integration should therefore in- 
crease support for these consensual norms. 

The workers belonged to at least two dom- 
inant subcultures favoring the Democrats. The 
first is the blue-collar, working-class subcul- 
ture in general. The historical association of 
the working class with the party of Roosevelt is 
well known, and in 1960-61, this association 
was still strong. For example, 43 per cent of 
the labor sample described themselves as Strong 
Democrats as opposed to only 21 per cent of 
the Survey Research Center national sample 
of the same year. Eighty-two per cent of the 
labor sample preferred Kennedy over Nixon 
in the 1960 presidential election, while the na- 
tional sample split 49.5 per cent to 50.5 per 
cent. Second, the United Auto Workers had 
given consistently active support to Democrats 
in national and local elections, donating both 

money and campaign workers. Media support 


4 Joan Criswell, “The Measurement of Group Inte- 
gration,” Soclometry, 10 (August 1947), 259~267. See 
footnote 10 for further discussion of the relationship 
between group size and number of reciprocated choices. 

™For a general discussion of the conditions under 
which primary groups support or oppose the larger 
organization of which they are a part, see Verba, Small 
Groups and Political Behavior, 54-63. 
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also was strong. In addition to the national 
newspaper, received by all union members, all 
of the locals had newspapers that supported 
Democratic candidates. The UAW also spon- 
sored a twice-daily radio program (Guy Nunn’s 
“Eye-Opener” and “Shift Break”) which pre- 
sented heavily anti-Nixon, pro-Democratic ma- 
terial. In sum, the major membership groups 
of the respondents were strongly Democratic. 
Because their work groups were viewed as sub- 
groups of this Democfafic political environ- 
ment, I hypothesized that the level of friend- 
ship integration in the primary group would 
be positively associated with pro-Democratic 
attitudes. É 

Three related indicators of pro-Democratic 
attitudes were used to test the hypothesis: sup- 
port: for the 1960 presidential, gubernatorial, 
and senatorial candidates of the Democratic 
party. In each case, not only did the data 
fail to support the hypothesis, but the rela- 
tionships were strong enough to suggest a 
stable pattern in the opposite direction—that 
is, that friendship integration was associated 
with decreasing support for Democratic can- 
didates. The pattern clearly suggested that 
the workers with higher levels of friendship 
integration. were simply more likely to be 
Republicans than were the less integrated 
workers. This was indeed the case. For ex- 
ample, of workers with no reciprocated choices 
at all, 60 per cent were strong Democrats 
and only 3 per cent were Republicens, while 
of those who had three or more reciprocated 
friendships, only 31 per cent were strong 
Democrats and 15 per cent were Republi- 
cans. Thus, as the level of friendship in- 
tegration increased, the proportion of Demo- 
crats became smaller and the proportion of 
Republicans larger. 

The discovery that friendship integration 
was negatively related to identification with 
the Democratic party threw into question not 
only the initial hypothesis relating integration 
to political attitudes, but also the underlying 
assumption that friendship integration should 
be viewed as an independent variable and po- 
litical attitudes as the dependent variable. It 
seemed highly unlikely that basic partisan loy- 
alties, known to be among the most stable of 
all political attitudes,1? would be disrupted by 
friendships formed as an adult. Indeed, . only 
22 per cent of the total sample indicated that 
they had ever had some other party identifica- 


% Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems 
in Mass Publics,” in Ideology and Discontent, ed. 
David Apter, (New York: The Free Press, 1964), pp. . 
238-241. , 
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Table 2. Party Identification and Friendship Integration* 








Reciprocated Strong Weak 
Choices Democrats Democrats 

None 32% 22% 
One 23 17 
Two 26 28 
Three or more 19 ` 33 

100% 100% 

(174) (94) 

Gamma = .22 











611 
Independent Independent All 
Democrats Independents Republicans» 
19% 9% 1% 
12 34 38 
47 . 20 15 
22 37 40 
100% 100% 100% 
(59) (35) (40) 


s Party identification is measured with the question, “Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself | 
——~- asa Republican, Democrat, Independent or what?” Party identifiers are then asked if they are strong or not 
very strong Republicans or Democrats. Independents are asked to which party they feel closer. Independent 


Republicans and Independent Democrats are those Independents who feel closer to the named 


party. Inde- 


pendent Independents are those Independents who feel close to neither of the major parties. Five individuals 
who either had no party identification or refused to state it are omitted from this table. 
b To achieve a more stable estimate, Strong Republicans (15), Weak Republicans (15), and Independent 


Republicans (10) are combined in this category. 


tion, and since this group includes Indepen- ` 


dents who previously identified with a party, 
the amount of cross-party conversion is over- 
stated. Moreover, of those individuals who in- 
dicated that their basic partisan predisposi- 
tion had changed, only 35 per cent said that 
this change had occurred in the previous seven 
years, the average length of time on the cur- 
rent job. Thus, to the extent that friendship 
integration is associated with Republican parti- 
sanship, friendships within the work group 
probably did not affect these attitudes, par- 
ticularly the basic party identification. Work 
group relationships may be capable of rein- 
forcing dominant political attitudes, as the 
original hypothesis suggested, but it seems less 
likely that they could cause counternormative 
change. Rather, the relationship suggests that 
political attitudes operate in some way to affect 
friendship integration. ; 

As a check on the presumed temporal or- 
der of this relationship, a measure of past 
political behavior (the individual’s vote in 
1956) was used. Even though many more 
people voted Republican in 1956 than in 1960, 
the magnitude of the relationship between 1956 
presidential vote and friendship integration was 
about the same as the relationships involving 
current political behavior, and it was in the 
same direction. However, 45 per cent of the 
sample did not hold their present jobs during 
the 1956 election so that many, if not most, 
of the present friendship ties could not have 
existed then (barring joint movement of friends 
from job to job). If most of the present friend- 


ship ties were not in existence in 1956, they . 


could not have influenced 1956 voting be- 


havior; the friendship ties could, however, be 
a product, developed in the intervening years, 
of attitudes associated with a Republican vote 
in 1956. This relationship can therefore be 
interpreted as further evidence that political 
attitudes probably influence friendship patterns 
rather than the reverse. 

The basic relationships between friendship 
integration and both party identification and 
presidential preference, viewed from this new 
perspective, are presented in Tables 2 and 3. 
As we traverse the party identification scale 
toward the Republican end, the level of friend- 
ship integration rises fairly consistently. Sim- 
ilarly, Nixon supporters tend to have more 
friends than Kennedy supporters. What can 
account for the differences in levels of friend- 
ship integration among these political groups? 


Table 3. Presidential Preference and 


Friendship Integration* 
Voted for or Preferred 
Reciprocated = 
Choices Kennedy Nixon 
None 28% 5% 
One 20 33 
Two 28 29 
Three or more 24 33 
100% 100% 
(322) (70) 


Gamma = .26 


* Fifteen individuals who did not know or refused 
to state their presidential preference are omitted from 
this table. 
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Republican Auto Workers as 
Political Deviants 


In viewing partisan attitudes as the inde- 
pendent variable in the relationship between 
attitudes and friendship integration, it is im- 
portant to understand the meanings which po- 
litical attitudes have for the individuals who 


hold them. By considering how attitudes are. 


useful to individuals, the ways in which they 
motivate behavior can be clarified. While so- 
cial psychologists have posited many needs that 
attitudes fulfill, two are particularly germane 
in this context. Smith, Bruner, and White sug- 
gest that opinions play a critical role in people’s 
social adjustment and in facilitating their rela- 
tions with others: “It is by holding certain 
views that one identifies with, or indeed, dif- 
ferentiates oneself from various ‘reference 
groups’ within the population. . . . The act 
of holding certain opinions .. . is an act of 
affiliation with reference groups. It is a means 
of saying, ‘I am like them’.”-4 This act of 
affiliation does not merely express a need for 
conformity: 


A wide variety of psychological mechanisms is at 
work, motivating us to relate our destinies to those 
of the concrete membership groups around us and 
to those of the more remote reference groups to 
which we adhere. Requirements of ego defense, 
dependency needs, drives for autonomy, hostility, 
drives for status, and many other dynamisms may 
be involved.* - l 


Similarly, Rosenberg posits that a prime 
gratification of political behavior is the use of 
political orientations as “unification devices” to 
affirm group cohesion, to “lubricate social 
relationships,” and to establish interpersonal 
relations. Additionally, politics may serve as 
a source of gratification by providing “per- 
sonal strength by immersal in movements 
which give support and a feeling of belonging- 
ness to individuals.”+¢ 

These needs that attitudes serve suggest an 
explanation for the tendency of Republicans 
and Indépendents to have higher friendship in- 
tegration scores than Democrats. As indicated 
above, the political environment of this sample 
is overwhelmingly Democratic. Not only is this 
true of the work situation, but also of the local 


“M. Brewster Smith, Jerome S. Bruner, and Robert 
W. White, Options and Personality (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956), pp. 41—42. 

% Ibid., p. 43. 

* Morris Rosenberg, “The Meaning of Politics in 
Mass Society,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 (Spring, 
1951) 6-7 and 8. Rosenberg credits Erich Fromm, in 
his Escape from Freedom (New York: Rinehart, 
tee with identification of this last source of grati- 

cation. 
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area in which most workers live. In .1956— 
1960, Wayne County was 15 per cent more 
Democratic than the state of Michigan in vir- 
tually every election contest. The Democratic 
share of the two-party vote usually ran around 


.67 per cent. Even in Eisenhower's 1956 vic- 


tory, in which he received 56 per cent of the 
state’s vote, Wayne County gave 58 per cent 
of its votes to Stevenson. In 1960, when 
Michigan reflected the national split by voting 
51—49 for Kennedy, the county gave Kennedy 
66 per cent of its votes. In this context, the 
farther one departs from identifying as and 
voting Democratic, the more one objectively 
becomes a political deviant and the more likely 
one will so perceive oneself. If attitudes do 
serve to unite individuals to groups in their 
environment, this function clearly cannot be 
served by a Republican or Independent stance 
in an environment where most people are 
strongly Democratic. Republicans in such a 


- situation may therefore have little political con- 


tact outside the work group and may attempt 
to compensate for this by increasing work 
group friendships. This seems somewhat par- 
adoxical because the work group itself, of 
course, is made up predominantly of Demo- 
crats. Yet it is a soctal situation in which 
people are together for long periods of time 
with extended opportunities for interaction, and 
therefore one in which individuals may exert 
special efforts to serve a variety of personal 
needs. . 

Tables 4A and 4B show that Republicans are 
much less likely than Democrats to taik about 
politics with friends outside the factory or in 
the voluntary organizations to which they be- 
long. (Data not presented here indicate that the 
same pattern holds for political discussion in 
the family and among neighbors and relatives.) 
It is particularly interesting that Republicans 
are more likely than Democrats to belong to 
voluntary organizations (last line of Table 
4B), but the relationship between partisan loy- 
alty and political discussion suggests that these 
organizations are not likely to provide outlets 
for. political expression, From these relation- 
ships we can infer that as deviance increases, 
opportunities for sociopolitical communication 
tend to decrease. This is consistent with Put- 
nam’s conclusion that “potential minority voters 


have a disproportionately difficult time finding 


social support for their deviant views, especially 
in communities which are relatively one- 
sided.” 

_Despite its consistency in nonwork contexts, 


* Putnam, Paes Attitudes and the Local Com- 
munity,” 


1974 The Friendship Group as a Protective Environment 613 


Table 4. Party Identification and Extent of Political Discussion 


Strong 















































Weak Independent Independent All 
Democrats Democrats Democrats Independents Republicans 
A, With Non-Work Friends. 
Not much/None l 61% 68% 68%, 69% 82% 
Some/A lot 39 32 32 31 18 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N ' (174) (94) . (59) (35) (40) 
Gamma = — .19 
B. With Members of Clubs, Groups, 
or Organizations» l ' 
Not Much/None 712% 82% 85% 80%, 94% 
Some/A lot 28 18 15 20 6 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100%, 
N (58) (22) (13) (15) (17) 
Gamma = ~ .34 
% Belonging to a Club, etc. 33% 23% 22% 43% 42% 
C. In the Work Group? 
No 48% 42% 27% 4TY 32% 
Yes 52 58 73 53 68 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N (157) (89) (55 (34) (40) 
Gamma =-+.17 : 


a “And how much did you talk about politics with your friends who aren’t neighbors or don’t work at your 


plant?’ 


» Body of table includes only the 125 respondents who belonged to any club, social group, or other organiza- 
tion. These respondents were asked, “How much do you talk about politics with the members of this group ?’ 
° “During the last campaign, did you discuss politics with any of the people who work under your foreman? . 


the relationship between party identification 
and. political discussion does not hold in the 
work group. Of the six contexts for political 
discussion about which respondents were 
queried, only in the work group did Repub- 
-licans report as much political discussion as 
Democrats; furthermore, discussion about poli- 
tics tended to increase with political deviance 
(Table 4C). This departure from the previous 
relationships indicating less discussion by Re- 
publicans in other social contexts suggests that 
the work group may be serving a special func- 
tion for individuals who deviate from the pre- 


vailing political norms of the larger culture. 


Far from reinforcing the predominant political 
norms, the work group apparently provides a 
haven and source of reintegration for those 
whose political views differ from others’ in 
their nonwork social environments. While it 
might seem easier for deviants to find like- 
minded friends in contexts less Democratic 
than the factory, Tables 4A and 4B demonstrate 
_ that they apparently do not. Perhaps the rela- 
tively large number of hours spent at work en- 
courages a stronger effort here than elsewhere. 
We will return to this general question below. 


k 


The Motivational Dynamics of the Relation 
Between Deviance and Integration 


Given the affiliative function served by at- 
titudes, at least three complementary theories 
can help explain why deviants should be more 
motivated than conformers to seek friends in 
their work groups: 

(1) Deviating from group norms increases 
anxiety and a sense of isolation because the de- 
viant is rejected by the group. He therefore 
seeks relationships in other groups to reduce 
anxiety and isolation and to increase social 
support.78 


33 A. Pepitone and C. Wilpizeski, “Some Conse- 
quences of Experimental Rejection,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 60 (May 1960), 359- 
364. See also Stanley Schachter, The Psychology of 
Affiliation (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959). 
Schachter stimulated anxiety by threat of electric 
shock. Further experimental research supports the posi- 
tive relationship between threat and desire for affilia- 
tion using both economic and social threats. See Mauk 
Mulder and Ad Stemerding, “Threat, Attraction to 
Group, and Need for Strong Leadership,” Human Re- 
lations, 16 (November 1963), 317-334. Notable ex- 
amples of the manipulative use of this relationship are 
reported by Franz Schurman and Edgar Schein. Schur- 
man points out that the criticism program in the 
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(2) Deviance from a group norm leads the 
person to question his opinions, and motivates 
an evaluation of them. Evaluation is achieved 
through comparison of one’s own opinions with 
those of other people.t° Therefore, the need 
for evaluation motivates affiliative behavior. 

(3) Deviance from a group norm arouses 
cognitive dissonance. One way of reducing dis- 
sonance is to seek additional social support for 
the deviant opinions, thereby adding new in- 
formation consonant with ones opinions.?° 
New cognitions to bolster deviant opinions 
might be found by increased interaction with 
others who hold similar attitudes. 

_ These explanations are not contradictory in 
any way, and all three processes probably op- 
erate for the political deviants in this sample. 
Their decreased political communication out- 
side the work group suggests that they may be 
rejected by others in a variety of social con- 
texts.21 They are therefore likely to take ad- 


Chinese Communist study groups, designed to identify 
individual deviance from group norms, evokes great 
anxiety and insecurity, and sets up a need for reintegra- 
tion with the group (“Organization and Response in 
Commumist China,” Annals, 321 [January 1959], 51- 
66). From his studies of prisoners in the Korean War, 
Schein (“Interpersonal Communication, Group Soli- 
darity, and Social Influence,” Sociometry, 23 [June 
1960], 148-160) argues that lack of interpersonal com- 
munication induces strong motives for reintegration 
and search behavior designed to re-establish communi- 
cation through new social relationships. The Chinese 
Communists used this tendency to encourage prisoners, 
who were ‘denied communication with each other, to 
develop relationships with the Communists or with 
cooperative prisoners. The type of interpersonal isola- 
tion implied by the present findings obviously is hardly 
comparable to the extreme, extended, and enforced 
isolation endured by the prisoners of war. Nevertheless, 
in relative scale, the motive for reintegration may also 
be present among political deviants who find few 
people m their social environments with whom to share 
political communication. In a less extreme situation, 
Alexander and Campbell found thst lack of parental 
support for an adolescent’s attitudes is associated with 
a stronger network of friendships among children. 
They suggest that the lack of support from parents 
leads to an imbalance which is resolved through greater 
support of friends. C. Norman Alexander, Jr. and 
Emest Q. Campbell, “Balance Forces and Environ- 
mental Effects: Factors Influencing the Cohesiveness 
of Adolescent Drinking Groups,” Social Forces, 46 
(March 1968), 367-374. In the search for social sup- 
port, the friendship group of two persons may be espe- 
cially important, for the dyad is the only size group 
in which supportive interactions exceed aggressive in- 
teractions. Carl N. Zimet and Carol Schneider, “Effects 
of Group Size on Interaction in Small Groups,” The 
Journal of Soctal Psychology, 77 (1969), 177-187. 

*Leon Festinger, “A Theory of Social Comparison 
Processes,” Human Relations, 7 (1954), 117-140. 

” Leon Festinger and Elliot Aronson, “Arousal and 
Reduction of Dissonance in Social Contexts,” in 
Cartwright and Zander, Group Dynamics, p. 130. 

= Some research suggests that deviants also reject 
conformers. W. F. Norrison and D. W. Corment, 
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vantage of the extended opportunities for in- 
teraction in the work group to satisfy their 
psychological needs for affiliation and social 
support. This is done by forming many more . 
friendships than others not so deprived in 
other. social groups and unencumbered by the 
psychological needs of the deviant. 

For Democrats in this sample, the work 
group is politically and psychologically less 
important. Needs for political expression can 
be satisfied by talking with family, friends, and 
members of clubs and other groups to which 
they belong. But for Republicans, the work 
group is an important source of political as- 
sociation. By establishing friendship relations 
there, they reduce social anxiety at the same 
time that they are able to express and evalu- 
ate deviant political opinions and to receive 
support for them. 


~ 


“Systematic Replication” of the Findings 


How much confidence can we have in these 
ex post facto explanations of the relationship 
between political attitudes and friendship in- 
tegration? Since the explanatory ideas were gen- 
erated from findings on this data set (even 
though an extensive body of theory supports 
the explanation offered and presumably could 
have been used to generate the correct hypothe- 
ses beforehand), the data cannot then be 
claimed to support the ideas. The conventional 
solution to this problem is to collect a fresh set 
of data on which the hypotheses can be tested 
(or to implore others to do so). 

Because the type of data necessary to test 
these hypotheses is relatively difficult to collect 
(i.e. individuals in natural groups), and be- 
cause some immediate sense of the reliability 
of the findings is inherently useful, a way to 
replicate the findings and test the explanation 
on the present body of data would be particu- 
larly desirable. The method chosen is the one 
used so powerfully by Durkheim in his classic 
study of suicide, that of subgroup analysis and 
comparison.?? 


“Participation and Opinion Change in Two Person 
Groups as Related to Amount of Peer Group Support,” 
British Journal of Soctal and Clinical Psychology, 17 
(September 1968), 176-183. 

2 For a discussion of Durkheim’s methods of sub- 
group comparison as a type of replication, see Hanan 
C. Selvin, “Durkheim’s Suicide: Further Thoughts on 
a Methodological Classic,” in Emile Durkheim, ed. 
Robert A. Nisbet (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1965), 
113-136. For a discussion of a variety of statistical 
procedures for “pseudoreplication” of findings on the 
same data set, see Bernard M. Finifter, “The Genera- 
tion of Confidence: Evaluating Research Findings by 
Random Subsample Replication,” in Sociological 
Methodology 1972, ed. Herbert L. Costner, (San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972), 112-175. Since the basic pur- 
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The explanations offered for the relationship 
between political deviance and friendship inte- 
gration can be used to deduce hypotheses about 
the conditions under which the original rela- 
tionship should be weaker or stronger, and in 
this way the hypothesis developed on the basis 
of the findings can be tested on the same body 
of data which generated it. This procedure 
satisfies to a significant extent the reservation 
mentioned above. We will be “replicating” by 
analyzing the same relationship in several dif- 
ferent subgroups. These replications are “sys- 
tematic” because the subgroups used are 
chosen on the basis of certain theoretical prop- 
erties which aré relevant to a test of the ex- 
planation offered for the original relationship.” 

The logic of the explanatory propositions 
offered above suggests that the strength of the 
relationship between political deviance and 
number of friendships in the work group 
should vary as a function of the extent to 
which the attitudes are in fact deviant for par- 
ticular individuals. If the worker belongs to so- 
cial groups in which having pro-Democratic 
attitudes is not a strong norm, other partisan 
attitudes are less likely to be defined as de- 
viant and to lead to anxiety, dissonance, or a 
need for opinion evaluation. 

The replication strategy used here is there- 
fore to locate especially pro-Democratic social 
groups within the overall sample, and to ex- 
amine the political deviance-friendship integra- 
tion relationship in these groups in comparison 
with others in which support for the Demo- 
crats is weaker. Since the explanatory hy- 
potheses rest on the assumption that objective 
deviants perceive themselves as deviants, and 
that it is this self-perception that motivates 
affiliative behavior, it follows that, where the 
pro-Democratic norm is stronger, the affiliative 
reaction to deviance should be greater. 

This hypothesis and replication strategy can 
be applied to several (to some extent overlap- 
ping) groups: : 

(1) Race: Since the Depression era, the pro- 
clivity of blacks to vote for the Democrats has 
been steady and reliable. In the 1956 election, 
33 per cent more blacks than whites living out- 


pose of significance tests is to suggest the degree of 
reliability of a finding, Finifter argues that replications 
serve this purpose without making distributional and 
other assumptions. Following this logic and because of 
the nature of the present sample, I have refrained from 
using significance tests except in the section on the 
composition of the friendship groups, below. 

*For a discussion of “systematic” and other types 
of replication, see Murray Sidman, Tactics of Scientific 
Research: Evaluating Experimental Data in Psychology 
(New York: Basic Books, 1960). 
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side the South voted for the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate.*4 While the 1960 election 
actually represents one of the low points of 
black support for Democratic candidates in the 
post-War era, 68 per cent of blacks did vote 
for Kennedy, as compared to only 49 per cent 
of whites.2® Given this relatively strong pro- 
Democratic tendency, we would expect that 
Republicanism among blacks should motivate 
friendship integration to a greater extent than 
among whites. 

(2) Religion: While the religious polariza- 
tion of the vote decreased between 1948 and 
1956,?¢ Catholics were still considerably more 
inclined than non-Catholics to vote Democratic 
in 1956; in 1960, when the popular vote was 
almost evenly split between the candidates, 
Catholics split 80-20 in favor of John Ken- 
nedy.?” Therefore, we expect that political de- 
viance among Catholics will have greater ef- 
fects than among non-Catholics. 

(3) Social class: The inverse relationship be- 
tween measures of social class and Democratic 
partisanship has been demonstrated many 
times. Occupation, the status variable usually 
most strongly related to voting behavior, is 
virtually a constant in the present study. 
Formal education and income, however, vary 
somewhat and are also moderately related to 
partisan attitudes. Therefore, it is hypothesized 
that because of their stronger pro-Democratic 
norms, the positive relationships between de- 
viant partisan attitudes and friendship integra- 
tion will be stronger in the lower educational 
and income groups than in the upper groups. 

(4) Membership in the UAW: Since the 
union has a history of vigorous support for 
Democrats, we can expect that the pro-Demo- 
cratic norm grows stronger the longer one has 
been exposed to this union activity. It is there- 
fore hypothesized that the relationship between 
political attitudes and friendship integration 
is stronger among longer-term than for short- 
term members of the UAW. 


* Even after controls for ten life-situation variables 
were introduced (representing region, size of place of 
residence, and social class), nonsouthern blacks were 
almost 12 per cent more Democratic in their voting 
behavior than were comparable whites. Angus Camp- 
bell, Phillip E. Converse, Warren E Miller, and 
Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960), pp. 300-306. 

3 Stanley Kelley, Jr., “The 1960 Presidential Elec- 
tion,” in American Government Annual, 1961-1962, 
ed. Ivan Hinderaker (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc.), pp. 57-75. 

* Campbell et al., The American Voter, pp. 298—306. 

™ Philip E. Converse, Angus Campbell, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, “Stability and Change 
in 1960: A Reinstating Election,” The American Polit- 
ical Science Review, 55 (June 1961), 273. 
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Table 5. Relationships (Gamma) Between Political 


Attitudes and F Integration, in the Total 
Sample and in Selected Demographic 
Subgroups* 
Friendship Integration and 
Presidential 
Identification Preference 
Total Sample 
(N =402; 392)> 22° 26 
Race 
Blacks (54; 52) 38 51 
Whites (348; 340) 19 22 
Religion 
Catholic (155; 154) 31 .43 
Non-Catholic (247; 238) .16 2a 
Education 
Non-High School 
Graduates (277; 271)  .25 .38 
High School Graduates 
. (125; 121) .02 — .02 
Hourly Rate of Pay 
Less than $3.00/hour 
(286; 279) 24 26 
$3.00+/hour (112; 109) .12 .12 
Length of Membership in UAW 
Fifteen years or more 
(300; 292) 25 35 
Less than fifteen years 
(102; 100) .05 .O1 


"Friendship integration, party identification and 
presidential preference are coded as in previous tables. 
Pro-Republican attitudes received higher values so 
that the correlations may be considered as measures 
of the relationship between political deviance (i.e., 
Republicanism) and friendship integration. i 

b The base Ns for the party identification and presi- 
dential preference correlations are 402 and 392, respec- 
tively. Subcategory Ns are provided in the same order. 
There were four cases of missing data for hourly rate 
of pay. 

e For example, the relationship (gamma) between 
friendship integration and party identification in the 
whole sample is .22; for blacks it is .38, etc. The rela- 
tionship between friendship integration ‘and presiden- 
tial preference in the whole sample is .26; for blacks it 
is .51, etc. 


If political deviance is what leads to an in- 
tensified motivation for friendships in the work 
group, then, for each of the social classifica- 
tions mentioned above, the relationship be- 
tween political attitudes and friendship integra- 
tion should be stronger in those subgroups 
that have the stronger Democratic norm. Thus, 
five subhypotheses have been generated from 
the major explanatory hypothesis. The rela- 
tionship between political attitudes and friend- 
ship integration in the work group will be: 

(1) stronger for blacks than for whites 
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(2) stronger for Catholics than for non- 
Catholics 

(3) stronger for individuals with less educa- 
tion than for those with more education 

(4) stronger for individuals with lower in- 
comes than for those with higher incomes 

(5) stronger for individuals who have be- 
longed to the UAW for a longer period of 
time than for those who have belonged for 
fewer years. 3 

The data testing these hypotheses are pre- 
sented in Table 5. The table is arranged so 
that the more Democratically-oriented group 
in each classification appears on the upper line. 
Thus, for each attitude and each classification, 
the prediction is that the correlations will be 
larger on the first than on the second line of 
each pair. Without exception, the hypotheses 
are supported.* 

Another way of looking at the data is pre- 
sented in Table 6. Given the considerably 
stronger relationships in each of the Demo- 
cratically-oriented groups, mean scores on the 
friendship integration index were computed 
for Republicans and Democrats in each of 
these groups. (This analysis omits the middle 
category of Independent Independents.) The 
mean scores perhaps make clearer than the 
measures of association the extent to which 
deviants in each group are more highly moti- 
vated to affiliate than conformers. The data 
reported in Tables 5 and 6 therefore suggest 

* Technically, this is a “specification” analysis, in 
which the focus is on identifying the conditions under 
which the initial relationship is weakened or strength- 
ened. The reader should note, however, that in control- 
ling for the specification variables we are also in effect 
checking on the possibility of a spurious relationship 
resulting from any association between the control 
variables and the independent variables. That the re- 
sulting relationships become both stronger and weaker 
in a systematic pattern suggests that the spurious re- 
lationship type of interpretation is inappropriate. An 
analysis which presented only one partial correlation 
for each control variable (interpretable as an average 


relationship in the subcategories of the control vari- 
able) would obscure this pattern. 


Table 6. Mean Friendship Integration Scores 
for Republican and Democratic Members of 


Groups Favoring the Democrats 
Republicans Democrats 
Blacks 1.67 (3) 1.16 (44) 
Catholics 3.00 (4) 1.72 (142) 
Non-High School 
Graduates 2.75 (20) 1.60 (237) 
Less than $3/Hour 1.90 (21) 1.65 (240) 
15 Years or longer 
2.44 (25) 1.59 (251) 


in UAW 
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that the motivating dynamic in the relation- 
ship between political attitudes and level of 
friendship integration is the sense of deviance 
that accompanies attitudes that are not pro- 
Democratic. 


- Membership Groups as Reference Groups 


A basic assumption on which this analysis 
rests is that the “social groups” I have been 
discussing actually do serve as sources of po- 
litical norms for their members. Even though 
these demographic or sociological membership 
groups (blacks, Catholics, particular educa- 
tional groups, and so on) do not necessarily en- 
gage in the interaction and communication with 
others that defines a social group, I will argue 
that we can still treat them as such, at least at 
the minimal level necessary to support the 
proposition that they are identified with certain 
political norms that guide the attitudes and 
behavior of their members. 


This argument is based on three related . 


propositions: (1) Many people do in fact 
identify psychologically with these member- 
ship groups; (2) these identifications motivate 
a responsiveness to normative cues coming 
from the groups; and (3) the levels of friend- 
ship integration between those who do iden- 
tify with these groups and those who do not 
differ systematically. The differences referred 
to in the third proposition are consistent with 
the assumption that the membership groups 
function as reference groups, and with the 
hypothesis that perception of oneself as a de- 
viant from one of these groups motivates af- 
filiative behavior in the work situation. These 
data will be presented below. 

In a commentary on the Index of Political 
Predisposition developed in The People’s 
Choice, Berelson outlined the process by which 
social category groupings exert normative in- 
fluences on individuals’ behavior. The index 
was successful in predicting voting behavior 
because the IPP score “ranks people according 
to how strongly their demographic location 
predisposes them to receive social influences 
... to vote for one or the other of the major 
parties. ... The chances of social support for 
given political choices . . . vary with the dis- 
tribution of such preferences in the particular 
segment of the community.’’?® Thus, the analy- 
sis turns on the notion that demographic cate- 
gories (membership groups) are likely to be 
associated with a set of socialization and social 
interaction experiences that convert statistical 
norms (e.g., the frequency of particular be- 


» Berelson et al., Voting, p. 126. Emphasis added. 
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haviors or attitudes) into internalized norms, 
that is, felt guidelines the individual accepts as 
his own and responds to in forming his atti- 
tudes and deciding on his behavior. To the 
extent that this process occurs, membership 
groups are also reference groups. The treat- 
ment of membership groups as reference 
groups therefore depends on the frequency of 
occurrence of this identification process, and on 
showing that the behavior of identiflers differs 
from that of non-identifiers in theoretically 
consistent ways. 

Data from this study suggest that this iden- 
tification process and the recognition of group 
norms associated with it are, indeed, frequent 
in these membership groups. For example, 89 
per cent of the blacks stated that they had 
“quite a lot” of interest in how Negroes are 
getting along in this country, and 82 per cent 
believed that more Negroes were for Kennedy 
than for Nixon. Catholics were somewhat 
weaker in their group identifications. Only 48 
per cent described themselves as “strong” 
Catholics. On the group-interest question, how- 
ever, 73 per cent said that they had “some” 
or a “good deal” of interest in how Catholics 
as a whole were getting along. With reference 
to the social class categories, 80 per cent of 
the sample said that they thought of them- 
selves as belonging to either the middle or 
working class, and almost the entire sample 
(96 per cent) were able to so classify them- 
selves when specifically asked to do so. The 
same figures held for those in the lower educa- 
tion and income brackets (i.e., those who are 
not high school graduates, earn less than $3 
per hour, or both). For those in this lower 
socioeconomic group who identified with the 
working class (83 per cent), 54 per cent had 
“a good deal” of interest in how working class 
people were getting along and an additional 
38 per cent had “some” interest. Seventy per 
cent believed that the majority of the working 
class voted Democratic. Group identification 
was also high among individuals who had been 


‘members of the UAW for fifteen or more 


years, as was attribution of political legitimacy 
to the union. Fifty-two per cent think it is all 
right, without reservation, for unions to -help 
political candidates (and an additional 20 per 
cent think “it depends”); on a different ques- 
tion only 27 per cent believe they should dis- 
regard the union’s views on candidates. 
These data support the assumption that so- 
cial category membership groups may be 
treated as norm-bearing reference groups. If 
the individual knows that his political views 
are different from those of others in these 
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membership groups, he is therefore likely to 
perceive himself as a deviant. Note that in this 
case the group does not cease to be a refer- 
ence group for him. Instead, it becomes a 
comparative rather than a normative reference 
group.*° Only because Republicans do identify 
with the membership group and do use it as a 
reference group do they come to perceive them- 
selves as deviants. Identification with the mem- 
bership group (1) increases the likelihood of 
the individual’s knowing the attitudes and be- 
havior patterns of other group members; (2) 
simultaneously increases his dissonance, dis- 
comfort, and anxiety if his own attitudes and 
behaviors are different,2* and (3) increases the 
likelihood of his questioning the correctness of 
his deviant opinion. These factors then moti- 
vate a search for friendship support in other 
groups—in this instance in the work group. 
The proper test of this reference group hy- 
pothesis, then, is among Republicans only. The 
hypothesis actually explains why some Repub- 
licans do not have as high friendship integra- 
tion scores as others. If the motivational dy- 
namics implied by the explanation are correct, 
then among political deviants (Republicans in 
Democratic membership groups), as identifica- 
tion with the membership group increases, 
friendship integration should also increase. 
Among those Republicans who are in mem- 
bership groups with which they do not identify 
or with whose normative standards for political 
action they are unfamiliar, there can be no 
sense of deviance. In this case, it would be un- 
warranted to expect that statistical deviance 


would result in behavior motivated to increase 


social support and evaluation opportunities. 
A practical problem in testing this hypoth- 
esis obviously is one of sample size. As it is, 
the number of deviants (by definition as well 
as empirically) is small. To further subdivide 
them, on the basis of membership group iden- 
tifications jeopardizes the reliability of the 
findings. Notwithstanding this difficulty, but 
bearing in mind the possibility of fortuitous 


* Briefly, normative reference groups set standards 
. which the individual is motivated to follow; compara- 
tive reference groups are used by the individual to 
evaluate himself and others. The same group may also 
perform both functions. See Harold H. Kelley, “Two 
Functions of Reference Groups,” in Readings in Ref- 
erence Group Theory and Research, ed. Herbert H. 
Hyman and Eleanor Singer, (New York: The Free 
Press, 1968), pp. 77-83. 

= Festinger’s hypothesis, which has been supported 
by experimental evidence, is that dissonance as a func- 
tion of disagreement with a group increases with the 
importance of the group to the individual. Festinger 
and Aronson, ‘Arousal and Reduction of Dissonance,” 
p. 130. 
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results, the findings of this phase of the analy- 
sis are reported because of their importance 
to the proper development- and test of the 
theory. Because of extremely small subgroup 
Ns, the findings are offered only as tentative 
support for the hypothesis and to suggest how 
more reliable tests might be performed in 
further studies. ; 

Table 7 presents the mean friendship in- 
tegration scores for the members of zach social 
group by their level of identification with the 
group.*? Where questions measuring attribution 
of political legitimacy to a group or perception 
of a group political standard were available, 
they are also used. In each instance, the hy- 
pothesis predicts that, among political deviants, 
the stronger the identification with the group 
or the clearer the group’s political norm, the 
higher the level of friendship integration. 

The table is arranged to contrast levels of 
identification within each group, by party. At- 
tention should be focused first on the data for 
Republicans. In each comparison, the members 
with stronger identification are on the up- 
per of the two lines, and therefore we expect 
that the friendship integration scores will be 
higher on the upper line of each pair than on 
the lower. For example, among the lower edu- 


. cational and income groups (category B), the 


relevant reference group is the social class.%4 
Since the pro-Democratic norm is stronger in 
the working class than in the middle class, the 
effect of deviance should be more pronounced 
among working-class identifiers. Consistent 
with this hypothesis, the mean friendship in- 
tegration score for those who identify with the 
working class is 2.57 as compared with 1.67 
for middle-class identifiers. Similar results ap- 
pear for Catholics and long-time UAW mem- 
bers. Since the impact of group norms is 
strongest among strong identifiers, more re- 
fined comparisons are made among class-con- 
scious working-class identifiers (B.1, 2, and 
3), and for long-time union members, among 
those strongly identified with the union. 

* The subgroup size difficulties are amply illustrated 
in the impossibility of doing a within-group analysis of 
black Republicans. There were only threo of these and 
all were highly identified with their racial group and 
perceived it to have a Democratic political norm. 

* Previous analyses have shown that group identifica- 
tion increases compliance with group norms. See, for 
example, Campbell et al, The American Voter, pp. 
295-332. The present analysis in a sense focuses on 
one aspect of the unexplained variance in this relation- 
ship, ic, what is the effect on high identifiers of not 
conforming? 

“ Because the same reference group questions are 
used for both of these social categories, they are com- 
bined in the analysis, For the total sample, the gemma 
between income and education is .60. 
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Table 7. Mean Friendship Integration Scores by Subjective Identification with Membership Group 
and Party Identification, for Members of Groups with Pro-Democratic Norms 
Republicans Democrats 
A. Catholics 
Strong Group Identifications 3.67 (3) 1.57 (61) 
Weak Group Identification 1.00 (1) 1.86 (50) 
B. Non-High School Graduates OR Earn Less Than $3/Hour 
Working-Class Identifiers? 2.57 (21) 1.66 (245) 
Middle-Class Identifiers i 1.67 (6) 1.59 (34) 
Among Class-conscious Working Class Only 
1. Good deal of interest in working class¢ 3.00 (7) 1.79 (112) 
Some interest in working class 1.86 (7) 1.41 (75) 
2. Perceive working class as Democratice 2.56 (9) 1.66 (148) 
Perceive working class to be split \ 2.20 (5) 1.63 (54) 
3. Good deal of interest, percerve working class as Democratic 3.33 (6) 1.66 (89) 
Compare with middle-class identifiers above 1.67 (6) 1.59 (34) 
C. 15 Years or Longer in UAW i 
Strong Group Identification! 3.17 (12) 1.73 (138) 
Weak Group Identification 1.77 (13) 1.42 (113) 
Listen to or watch UAW programs« 3.11 (9) 1.68 (153) 
Never attend to UAW programs 2.06 (16) 1.45 (98) 
Among Strong Identifiers Only 
Union is legitimate source of voting cues? 3.40 (5) 1.53 (101) 
Union is not a legitimate source of voting cues 3.00 (7) 2.24 (37) . 


a This index is composed of two questions: “Would you call yourself a strong Catholic or not a very strong 
Catholic?” and “How much interest would you say you have (a good deal, some, or not much at all) in how 
Catholics as a whole are getting along in this country?’ The index was dichotomized so as to yield the most 
nearly equal number of cases in the strong and weak categories. “Strong” identifiers described themselves as 
strong in answer to the first question and had at least some interest in Catholics as a whole. All others were 
classified as “Weak” group identiflers. 

b Class identification is based on the final response to the following sequence of questions: “There is quite a 
bit of talk these days about different social classes. Most people say that they belong to either the middle class 
or to the working class. Do you think of yourself as being in one of these classes?’ and “Which one?” or 
“Wel, if you had to make a choice, would you call yourself middle class or working class?” 

° Working class identifiers who responded “Yes” to the first class identification question (see note b above), 
are defined as “‘class-conscious.”” 

d "How much interest (a good deal, some, or not much at all) would you say you have in how working class 
people are getting along in this country?” 

° “Do you think more working class people vote Republican, they are evenly split, or do more vote Demo- 
cratic?” 

This index is composed of two questions: “How much interest (not much, some or quite a lot) do you have 
in how other members of the United Auto Workers are getting along?’ and “And how much interest do-you 
- have in how other members of your own local union are getting along?” The index was dichotomized so as to 
yield the most nearly equal number of cases in the strong and weak categories. “Strong” identifiers had “a lot” 
of interest at one level (either UAW or local) and at least “some” at the other. 

« “How often do you listen to or watch any programs on radio or television that are regularly sponsored by 
the UAW ?” 

h “In deciding how to vote, how much attention (none at all, not much, some, quite a lot) do you think union 
members should pay to what the union says about the candidates?’ Any response except “none at all” is 
classified as according the union political legitimacy. 


The large number of tests performed in this 
analysis compensates, at least partially, for the 
possible unreliability of findings based on any 
one test, in view of the small subgroup Ns. 
In each test, among Republican identifiers -be- 
longing to pro-Democratic membership groups, 


identification with the membership group is © 


associated with higher levels of friendship in- 
tegration in the work groups. Presumably the 
subjective identification converts a mere mem- 
bership group into a comparative reference 
group; an individual’s deviance from its norms 
then has motivational significance for his so- 
cial behavior. Perception of the pro-Democratic 
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tendencies of the group or legitimation of the 
group as a political agent is also associated with 
higher friendship integration levels. These fac- 
tors apparently increase tension for the de- 
viant by making the group norm clearer and 
more salient. 


Consideration of an Alternate Explanation of 
the Findings. An alternative interpretation is 
that these group identifications are basically 
measures of gregariousness and that strong 
identifiers will therefore tend to have more 
friends regardless of whether or not they are or 
perceive themselves as political deviants. To 
investigate this alternative hypothesis, the sub- 
group tests reported above for Republicans 
were repeated for the Democrats. 

If the group identification measures are in- 
deed measures of gregariousness, then the re- 
lationships between identification and friend- 
ship integration should be as strong for Dem- 
ocrats as they are for Republicans. The rela- 
tionships among Democrats are reported in 
the final column of Table 7. While all of the 
relationships had been in the hypothesized di- 
rection for Republicans, the trend for Demo- 
crats is much less clear. Two of the relation- 
ships are in the opposite direction (ie., iden- 
tifiers have fewer friends), and all of the 
others are considerably smaller than the cor- 
responding relationships among Republicans. 
Thus, while some part of the group identifica- 
tion-friendship integration relationships may be 
due to gregariousness, this factor appears to be 
relatively minor. More striking is that the hy- 
pothesized relationships hold uniformly and 
with considerably larger diffsrences for Re- 
publicans, as compared to the erratic and much 
weaker relationships among Democrats. 


Composition of the Friendship Groups 


The explanations developed above for the 
stronger tendency among political deviants than 
among conformers to form friendships suggest 
also that deviants will choose as friends like- 
minded others. While much research suggests 
that friendships form on the basis of attitudi- 
nal similarity, the analysis already presented 
suggests that we may expect differential effects 
depending upon whether the attitudes are de- 
viant or conforming. We therefore need to 
analyze the composition of these friendship 
dyads to see under what conditions choices 
do tend to be intraparty specific. 

The measure of friendship integration is 
based on reciprocity of friendship choices 
within work groups. Since the number of Re- 
publicans in the entire sample is small, some 
groups have no Republicans or only one. 
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These work groups were .therefore omitted 
from this analysis because they provide no pos- 
sibility of homogeneous Republican friendship 
dyads. Of the twenty-four original work. groups, 
nine, with from two to eight Republicans in 
each, remained. 

In each of these nine groups, two null hy- 
potheses were sequentially investigated: °° 

H,. There is no tendency to reciprocate 
choices within work groups. 

Once this hypothesis can be rejected, the hy- 
pothesis of more direct interest to us can then 
be tested: 

H,. Given a tendency to reciprocate, friend- 
ship dyads tend to be uniform throughout the 
work group rather than being related to parti- 
san identification. 

For each analysis, a chi-square test was used 
to compare the expected and observed distri- 
butions of friendship dyads described by the 
partisan identification of the dyad members. 
An example, presented in Table 8, from the 
group with the largest number of Republicans 
(but not the strongest relationships) will make 
the procedure clear. There are several points 
of interest in this table. First, for this par- 
ticular group, H, may be rejected (df = 4, 
p= <.001) but H, may not be (p= 4). 
The first section of the table demonstrates that 
the ratios of observed to expected choices are 
much larger in the dyads where partisanship 
is homogeneous (RR, DD) than in the mixed 
dyads (RD. and IR, ID) (where R = Repub- 
lican, D = Democrat, and I = Independent). ` 
Thus, Republicans tend to overchoose one an- 
other, and Democrats do the same. However, 
more noteworthy for present purposes is the 
finding, signalled by both the O/E ratios and 
the dyad contributions to chi?, that once the 
calculation of expected frequencies is adjusted 
for the general tendency to reciprocate, (in the 
bottom half of the table), it becomes clear 
that Democrats choose each other only about 
as often as we would expect by chance, but 
that Republicans choose each other more than 
twice as often as would be expected by chance. 

The equivalent of Table 8 was calculated 
for each of the nine work groups with at least 
two Republicans. Then a pooled chi? value 
was computed for each hypothesis.°* The 


* I am grateful to Leo Katz, Director of the Statistics 
Laboratory at Michigan State University, for advice on 

*The pooled ch? value is simply the sum of the 
separate chi? tests and the sum of the degrees of free- 
dom, which is then evaluated in the usual way. “In 
effect, we are saying that if a relationship comes out 
roughly the same each time but the probabilities of 
the separate results are each greater than .05, we still 
may ask ourselves how likely such a combination of 
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Table 8. Expected and Observed Composition of Friendship Dyads in an Illustrative Work Group* 
A. Null Hı: There is no tendency to reciprocate choices within work groups. 
Dyad Type E (reciprocation Observed (fo-fe)*/fe O/E 
RR 43 4 14.65 5.48 
RD 4,37 8 3.02 1.84 
DD 5.46 13 10.41 2.38 
IR, ID 2.26 4 1.34 1.77 
II .08 0 08 0 
12.90 29 x? = 29.50 2o25 


B. Null H;: Given a tendency to reciprocate, friendship dyads tend to be uniform throughout the group rather 
than being related to partisan identification. ~ 


Dyad Type E (reciprocetionp Observed (fo-fe)"/fe O/E 
RR 1.64 4 3.40 2.44 
RD 9 82 8 .34 81 
DD 12.28 13 04 1.06 
IR, ID 5.08 4 .23 -79 
H .18 0 18 0 

29 .00 29 x= 4.19 


a This work group has the following characteristics: General Motors, day shift; natural size 38, interviews 
attained 32; 21 Democrats, 8 Republicans, 3 Independents. 

b The subtables differ only in the computation of the chance expectation. The Es for the first table are based 
on the assumption of no tendency to reciprocate. The expected number of choices possible for each dyad type 
is equal to the product of the number of dyads possible for that type and the probability of a chance recipro- 
cation in a group of that size. For example, given 8 Republicans in the group, the number of RR dyads possible 
is 8(7)/2=28; the probability of a reciprocated choice in a group of 32, where each member is allowed 5 choices 
is (5/31)*=.026; 28(.026)=.73. More generally, the possible number of dyads of a homogeneous type is equal 
to the number of combinations of the type n, e.g., (2) for Republicans. The possible number of dyads of a 
heterogeneous type is equal to the product of the two type n’s. The probability of a reciprocated choice in a 
group is (d/N—1)}*, where d=the number of choices permitted and N is decreased by 1 because the member 
cannot choose himself. For the second subtable, which takes as a given the tendency to reciprocate, the ex- 
pected number of choices possible for each dyad type is equal to the probability of a reciprocated choice of 
this type given the number of dyads possible for the type and the total number of reciprocations possible in 
the work group (3), multiplied by the number of reciprocated choices actually occurring in the work group. 
E.g., the number of RR dyads possible is 28 (from above); the number of reciprocated choices possible in the 
group as a whole is (°,*) =496 (this can also be calculated by summing the number of dyads possible of each 
partisan type); the number of reciprocated choices actually observed in the group as a whole is 29. Given a 
tendency toreciprocate,we would therefore expect that of the 29 choices, 28/496, or 1.64, would be of the RR type 


pooled chi? for Hypothesis 1 is 208.19 (31 pothesis 2 is 49.39 (p = <.02). Thus over the 


d.f., p = <.001).8? The pooled chi? for Hy- 


outcomes would be if there were no relationship in 
any of the... tables.” H. M. Blalock, Jr., Social 
Statistics, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed. 1972), 
pp. 309-310. In the present case, 8 of the 18 individual 
relationships were also separately significant. Chi square 
is, of course, highly sensitive to N, and the Ns for 
these analyses are rather small. In fact, the use of chi 
square in the individual work groups is technically 
inappropriate because the expected values for dyad 
types involving Republicans and Independents fre- 
quently fall below the generally accepted minimum. 
Nor does any combination of categories that is theo- 
retically meaningful solve the problem. The results 
should therefore be interpreted in a tentative and 
exploratory spirit. 

" Some work group tables had fewer than four de- 
grees of freedom because they had no or only one 
a eas thus eliminating the If and/or ID, IR 


work groups as a whole, both null hypotheses 
may be rejected. Examination of the most prev- 
alent patterns of dyads reinforces the conclu- 
sions suggested by the illustrative example in 
Table 8; namely, that friendship dyads do tend 
toward partisan homogeneity, but that once 
the appropriate allowance is made for the gen- 
eral tendency toward reciprocation, choice on 
the basis of partisanship occurs mainly among 
political deviants. Table 9 summarizes the data 
supporting this conclusion by reporting the 
mean ratios of observed to expected choices 
by dyad type over the nine work groups. Note 
that regardless of whether we use H, or H, 
as the base, the largest ratios occur among the 
deviant homogeneous types of RR and II. 
Given the strong tendency for reciprocation 
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Table 9. Mean Ratios of Observed to Expected Choices for Dyad Types 


Homogeneous Dyad Types Heterogeneous Dyad Types 
RR DD u RD IR, ID ` 
Null Hypothesis 1 3.32 1.61 3.15 1.90 1.68 
Null Hypothesis 2 1.67 1.01 22 |. 96 ' 89 


of friendship choices to occur in the work 
groups, the second line makes clear that the 
political content of these choices is produced 
entirely by the proclivity of both Republicans 
and Independents to make choices within their 
own partisan groups. DD choices occur only 
as frequently as one would expect by chance, 
given the tendency to reciprocate, and the het- 
erogeneous combinations of RD and IR or ID 
occur about as often as or slightly less often 
than expected. Thus, it is the political deviants 
who contribute disproportionately to the tend- 
ency toward friendship group formations in 
work groups and, when possible, they tend to 
choose as friends those with similar partisan 
attitudes.38 

This substantive point must be stressed: The 
major finding of this paper is not that partisans 
tend to choose each other as friends, but that 
deviant partisans both have more friends and 
choose attitudinally similar friends much more 
often than conforming partisans. Thus, the 
analysis goes beyond the familiar finding that 
people form friendships on the basis of sim- 
ilar attitudes to specify a condition (attitudinal 
deviance) under which this tendency is accel- 
erated. This specification contributes to an un- 
derstanding of why the phenomenon occurs at 
all in suggesting that the interpersonal attrac- 
tion that follows perceived attitudinal similar- 
ity is at least partially an attempt to ward off 
threat from potentially hostile nonbelievers. 


Political Deviance, Friendship Support, and 
Political Participation i 
If political deviants do, indeed, feel threat- 
ened by a hostile political environment, they 
may be dissuaded not only from the informal 
expression of political attitudes but also from 
active political participation.*® To the extent 


*Yone Republicans- in the remaining groups had 
slightly fewer friends than Republicans in these groups 
where like-minded partisans were available (although 
still more than Democrats); they demonstrated their 
partisan selectivity by disproportionate friendships with 
Independents over Democrats. 

* Cartwright and Zander, Group Dynamics, argue 
_ that “public behavior is more likely to be conforming 
than private behavior” because of the greater likeli- 
hood of sanctions being invoked when deviance be- 


that friendships provide supportive environ- 
ments for deviant attitudes, they should serve 
a similar function in encouraging political par- 
ticipation. Thus, we can expect to find a posi- 
tive relationship between friendship integration 
and political participation among political de- 
viants. Since friends do not serve the same 
supportive function for political conformers, 
friendship integration should not be related to 
participation among Democrats. 

We would expect this effect on participation 
to occur primarily with respect to campaign- 
ing and other active types of participation in 
which the deviant’s political position becomes 
subject to public scrutiny. Without the psy- 
chological support of friends, a deviant should 
be less willing to risk this sort-of public ex- 
posure. But to the extent that he feels threat- 
ened in any expression of political views and 
therefore accustoms himself to political with- 
drawal, even the secret form of participation 
represented by voting should be affected. 

‘Table 10 presents data to test this hypoth- 
esis. Voting in the 1960 election is the indi-. 
cator of participation. While the small number 
of cases in the Republican sample again sug- 
gests caution, the data do tend to support the 
hypothesis. Among Republicans, voting par- 
ticipation is diminished unless friendship in- 
tegration is at least moderate. Among Demo- 
crats, in contrast, voting is independent of 
friendship integration. Those in the political 
mainstream apparently need no special psy- 
chological support to encourage the expression 
of their political views. 


Summary and Discussion 
The research reported here began with the 
unanticipated finding that Republicans tended 
to have more friends in their work groups than 
Democrats did. Since the political context of 





comes known (p. 145). Some Wallace campaign acti- 
vists, for example, reported in the medic that during 
the 1972 presidential primaries there were numerous 
cases of individuals who covertly expressed support 
for Wallace but who could not be induced to partici- 
pate in his campaign until they were persuaded that 
their “friends and neighbors” were for him too. 
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the study sample is heavily Democratic, Re- 
publicans in this environment were viewed as 
political deviants, whose feelings of social in- 
security and anxiety, dissonance, and need for 
opinion evaluation motivated a search for so- 
cial support, protection, and affiliation. The 
work-group friendships Republicans are more 
likely to establish were interpreted as sources 
for filling these needs. 

Since this was an ex post facto explanation 
of the findings, a large part of the analysis 
was devoted to testing hypotheses deduced 
from the suggested explanation in order to in- 
crease confidence in the original finding and 
the explanation. These hypotheses constitute a 


small set of interrelated propositions about the 


behavior of political deviants. 

First, it was hypothesized that deviants tend 
to be isolates in their nonwork social environ- 
ments and. therefore utilize their work situa- 
tion for political integration and self-evalua- 
tion, The supportive finding was that Repub- 
licans have fewer political discussions outside 
the work group and more inside the work 
group than Democrats. 

Second, on the asumption that deviance be- 
` comes more problematic and anxiety-provok- 
ing as the opposing political norm becomes 
stronger, it was hypothesized that reactions to 


Table 10. Friendship Integration and Political 
Participation, by Party Identification 


A, Republicans 
Friendship Integration 
None-Low* Medium-High 
Didn’t Vote 17% 0% 
Voted 83 100 
100% 100% 
ae (18) (22) 
Gamma =1.0 
B. Democrats 
Friendship Integration 
None Low Medium High 
Didn’t Vote 10% 20% 71% 10% 
Voted 90 80 93 90 
10% 10% 10% 10% 
(87) (64) (99) l (77) 


Gamma = .10 


s Categories were combined because of small Ns. 
The “None” category included only 3 cases; of these 
one didn’t vote. The “Low” category included 15 
cases; of these two didn’t vote. 
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deviance increase with this condition. This hy- 
pothesis was supported by the finding that the 
strength of the relationship between party iden- 
tification and friendship integration is more 
pronounced in membership groups where the 
pro-Democratic norm is stronger than in 
groups where the norm is weaker. 

Since the second hypothesis assumes that 
membership groups serve as reference groups, 
it was further hypothesized that anxiety and 
dissonance resulting from deviance increase 
with subjective identification with the member- 
ship groups supporting the norm which the de- 
viant opposes. Consistent with this hypothesis 
was the finding that friendship integration 
among Republicans (but not among Demo- 
crats) increases as a function of reference 
group identifications with pro-Democratic mem- 
bership groups. 

A fourth supported hypothesis was that de- 
viants tend to choose other deviants for friends 
while attitudinal similarity has less effect on 
the friendship choices of conformers. The fa- 
miliar relationship between attitudinal similar- 
ity and attraction therefore appears to result 
at least partially from threat potential from 
supporters of opposing viewpoints. 

Finally, it was hypothesized that deviant 
status discourages the expression of political 
views unless the deviant has supportive social 
ties. Here it was found that among Republicans 
(but not among Democrats), political partici- 
pation increases with friendship integration. 

While Ns were small in several of the tests, 
the second and third hypotheses were opera- 
tionalized in numerous ways and in several 
different subgroups. The consistency of the 
findings in all tests lends credence to the re- 
sults in spite of the small subgroup sizes. 

This paper has described several changes in 
the original hypothesis that integration in the 
primary work group would lead to support for 
pro-Democratic norms. First, the hypothesis 
was turned around causally—the independent 
variable became dependent and vice versa. 
Second, the explanatory variable, deviance, was 
introduced and its effects tested for in a variety 
of ways. In spite of these apparently extreme 
changes, however, the theoretical orientation 
remains the same, and no basic challenge is 
posed to the initial theory. The original hy- 
pothesis assumed that primary groups enforce 
political norms through group sanctions of re- 
jection and isolation, The new hypothesis is 


still predicated on this notion, but it now be- 


gins with the fact of deviance and specifies 
that, in order to cope with their deviance and 
the rejection and isolation to which they are 
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subjected in other social groups, deviants be- 
come more integrated into their work groups. 
The major alteration, therefore, is the identifica- 
tion of the outside groups as the salient ones 
for group pressure rather than the werk group, 
and the identification of the work group as a 
residual protective environment to which the 
isolate can retreat under stress. The same basic 
theories continued to guide the research, by 
suggesting appropriate tests for an explanation 
of the unanticipated finding. 

Why is the work group the setting in which 
the affiliative needs of deviants can be ful- 
filled instead of being an additional source of 
pressure toward conformity with dominant 
norms? In part, it may be because of the lim- 
ited real social importance of the work group 
for most of these workers, and the consequent 
limitation on its potential for influence. For 
example, while 77 per cent of the workers 
have at least one reciprocated friendship in the 
work group, only a quarter of them ever so- 
cialized with fellow workers outside of the 
plant. At the same time, workers spend more 
time at work than in any other social context. 
This makes the work group eminently avail- 
able to serve affiliative or other social psy- 
chological needs that workers bring to their 
jobs. 

More important is the work group’s capacity 
for political influence. If this is limited, the 
group is not likely to serve as a socializing 
agent for the union and for the pro-Democratic 
political culture in general, as originally as- 
sumed. In retrospect, the extent of politiciza- 
tion of the work group is not impressive. In 
the midst of a very close presidential election 
campaign, in which their national and local 
unions were all active, only 58 per cent of 
the workers reported ever discussing politics 
with fellow workers. Of several hundred free- 
answer responses to questions asking for eval- 
uations of the international and local unions, 
only ten used nonunion politics as a basis of 
evaluation, and seven of these were critical of 
the union’s political involvement. Nor does 
the union’s political posture win overwhelm- 
ing approval on direct questioning. While 
most workers feel that it is “all right” for the 
union to work for laws favorable to union 
members, only slightly less than half approve 
the union’s helping candidates and most dis- 
approve spending dues money for this pur- 
pose. In general, the worker's view of the 
union’s role is limited to the traditional bar- 
gaining, grievance, and personal service func- 
tions. Moreover, political penetration of the 
work group by the party and union elite is 
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not particularly effective. While virtually all 
the workers reported speaking with their stew- 
ard at least occasionally, less than 2 per cent 
reported that politics was a usual topic of con- 
versation, and only 24 per cent reported a 
political contact by their steward during the 
presidential campaign. Aside from such infre- 
quent campaign contacts, it seems doubtful 
that the union’s political position is really 
salient to very many workers. Thus, because 
the work group is not ą positive source of 
political norms, it can be penetrated with de- 
viant normative positions. 

The work group may also serve as a “con- 
traculture’*® within the UAW. Data not pre- 
sented here suggest that the more cohesive the 
work group, the more alienated the members 
are from the union and the less sauisfied they 
are with the union’s efforts on their behalf. 
While alienation may well be just a reflection 
of the stronger Republican allegiances of well- 
integrated groups, the analysis suggests that the 
groups become cohesive because of these anti- 
Democratic and anti-union attitudes. 


Implications 


The findings reported here have potentially 
profound implications for political democracy. 
Concern with constitutional and procedural 
protection for the rights and expressions of 
views of political minorities may be of little 
practical consequence if basic social psycholog- 
ical processes act to discourage minorities from 
holding or expressing deviant views. The ways 
in which minorities deal with the social pres- 
sures for conformity are therefore of consid- 
erable importance. 

Golembiewski has pointed out that “the 
group may function as a defense against the 
extra-group environment.” In the event of 
threat, cohesive groups can stand and “fight,” 
whereas unintegrated groups or isolated indi- 
viduals “flee” or “disintegrate.”41 his is ob- 
viously a primary concern of “mass society” 
theorists, who stress the breakdown of inter- 
personal association and the consequent atom- 
ization of individuals in totalitarian societies.*? 
Much experimental evidence indicates that sub- 
jects in friendship groups are better able to 


“J. Milton Yinger, ‘“‘Contraculture and Subculture,” 
American Sociological Review, 25 (October 1960), 625— 
635. 

€ Robert T. Golembiewski, William A. Welsh, and 
William J. Crotty, A Methodological Primer for Po- 
litical Scientists (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co. 
1969), p. 78, p. 81. 

See, for example, Kornhauser, The Politics of 
Mass Society; also Verba, Small Groups and Political 
Behavior, pp. 52-54. 
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resist pressures’ for conformity than are sub- 
jects receiving support from strangers.4* The 
present analysis, a study of natural groups, 
suggests that hypotheses based on laboratory 
research in this area may be useful for under- 
standing real-world attitudes and behavior.“ 
The apparent irrelevance of tasks frequently 
used in experimental research (for example, 
the Asch situation) may discourage generaliza- 
tion of the findings to attitudes which have 
significance for political systems. A recent 
series of experiments demonstrating the opera- 
tion of conformity pressures in tasks involving 
cruel interpersonal behavior makes the con- 
nection clear. Milgram has shown that the sup- 
port provided by a social group may be vital 
to the individual’s ability to withstand pres- 
sures for compliance with a destructive task. 
When instructed to administer supposedly se- 
vere shocks to an innocent person, the large 
majority of subjects comply in spite of cries of 
pain coming from the “victim.” However, plac- 
ing a subject in a group with two confederates 
who defy the experimenter reduces compliance 
very substantially. Among other reasons for 
this effect, Milgram reports that many subjects 
never even think of defying the experimenter 
until a confederate suggests it. The confed- 
erates also provide social reinforcement of the 
subject’s belief that harming the innocent is 
wrong; and they give the subject moral support 
in defying the strong pressures to conform to 
the authoritative wishes of the experimenter.*® 
All of these factors are related to the present 
discussion of the ways in which groups func- 
tion to protect political deviants. That the 


“See, for example, Nicholas P. Pollis and Joseph 
A. Cammalleri, “Social Conditions and Differential 
Resistance to Majority Pressure,” Journal of Psychol- 
` ogy, 70, 1 (September 1968), 69-76; and Vernon L. 
Allen and John M. Levine, “Social Support, Dissent 
and Conformity,” Sociometry, 31, 2 (June 1968), 138- 
149. 

“While the experimenter’s ability to control and 
manipulate variables is enviable, one must not forget 
his concern that the artificiality of the laboratory situ- 
ation may severely limit the generalizability of findings. 
See, for example, Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mouton, 
“Conformity, Resistance and Conversion,” in Con- 
formity and Deviation, ed. Irwin A. Berg and Bernard 
M. Bass (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961), esp. 
pp. 5-7 and 24-25. Replication of experimental find- 
ings in real-life situations is thus especially necessary. 

*Stanley Milgram, “Liberating Effects of Group 
Pressure,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1, 2 (February 1965), 127-134. 
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group is necessary to support even a socially 
approved and deeply ingrained value points to 
its critical importance. Group support reduces 
needs to gain approval from others and there- 
fore makes people less responsive to conform- 
ity pressures. On the other hand, isolation is a 
punishing experience which people try to avoid 
by conforming to group norms.*® 

This analysis suggests the importance of the 
immediate environment as a social context for 
political behavior. Obviously, Republicanism 
could not be considered deviant in many other 
social contexts or geographic areas. Similarly, 
there is temporal, as well as spatial, variation 
in normative contexts. Democratic support 
among workers such as these is much less sub- 
stantial now than it was earlier. In many auto 
factory work groups in 1972, McGovern Dem- 
ocrats might well have been the political de- 
viants. Further studies therefore need to utilize 
measures of deviance appropriate for the time 
and place studied; one would not necessarily 
expect that the particular indicators used in the 
present research would be valid measures of 
deviance and conformity today. A theoretical 
problem highlighted by the temporal changes in 
normative contexts is the need to understand 
more about how the political norms of social 
groups change over time, given the pressures 
for conformity discussed in the present study. 

Casting this analysis in terms of a theory 
of deviance and conformity should not ob- 
scure the fact that the deviant views exam- 
ined here are far from esoteric, unpatriotic, 
or in any way disparaged by the society at 
large. We are dealing with self-identified mem- 
bers of a mainstream political party that con- 
trolled the executive branch of the federal 
government for the eight years preceding the 
data collection. The difference between these 
workers and many other Republicans lies sim- 
ply in their living and working in a political 
environment that was heavily Democratic. That 
this relatively minor party difference can have 
noticeable behavioral effects suggests the sever- 
ity of the strains and the importance of the 
adjustive mechanisms used by real political de- 
viants. Understanding them seems critical to 
an appreciation of the social psychological 
bases of pluralist societies. 


“Peter M. Blau, “Patterns of Deviation in Work 
Groups,” Sociometry, 23, 3 (September 1960), 245— 
261. 
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The status of the individual American’s con- 
cern about political issues has long intrigued 
political scientists. Two core questions of this 
interest are the degree to which Americans ex- 
press beliefs about political objects, and the 
extent to which these expressions reflect “real” 
attitudes rather than interviewing artifacts or 
random responses. These problems of public 


-, Opinion’s substantiality must be solved to inter- 


pret correctly shifts in mass orientations to 
public policy, electoral behavior, the respon- 
siveness of government, and, in a more general 
purview, the empirical validity of theories of 
participatory democracy. In this paper we 
present a conceptual and methodological for- 
mulation for analyzing individual beliefs and 
“recent generalizations ‘about the quality of 
. American public opinion. 


Introduction 


Students of public opinion have reached 
conflicting conclusions about the salience of 
specific issues for the American electorate. Sev- 
eral major research efforts contend that for 
many Americans, issue opinions for the most 
part are either nonexistent, randomly articu- 
lated, or supported by little information. To be 
sure, no one characterizes the:entire electorate 
as a collection of political buffoons and dolts. 


Stil, for many writers not cnly beliefs in ` 


democratic norms but also the conditions for 
democratic actions are met by only a minority 
of the electorate.? An early study, Voting, con- 
cluded that the “ordinary voter . . . votes the 


1 Two decades ago, Bernard Berelson assessed the 
state of knowledge about public opinion and related 
it to the demands of democratic theory. See Bernard 
Berelson, “Democratic Theory and Public Opinion,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 16 (Fall, 1952), 313-330. 

*For related studies examining the degres to which 
Americans believe in democratic norms see Samuel A. 
Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1955); James 
W. Prothro and Charles M. Grigg, “Fundamental 
Principles of -Democracy: Bases of Agreement and 
Disagreement,” Journal of Politics, 22 (Spring, 1960), 
276-294; and Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and 
Ideology in American Politics,” The American Political 
Science Review, 58 (June, 1964), 361-3872. 


way trusted people around him are voting.” 
The authors of The American Voter wrote that 
there exists a “widespead lack of familiarity 
with prominent issues of public policy, along 
with confusion on party position that remains 
even among individuals familiar with an is- 


_ sue.”* Another study reported that only about 


7 per cent of a 1958 national sample had “any 
discernible issue content” in their stated reason 
for voting Democratic or Republican in a con- 
gressional election.” Converse concluded that 
only about 20 per cent of the mass public has 
true opinions on a specific issue involving gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. In the same 
vein as Converse, the Butler and Stokes analy- ` 
sis of British data indicated that over a rela- 
tively short time span “only 37 per cent stuck 
to an identical and definite position” on the 
question of nationalization of industry.” More- 
over, “only 50 per cent were consistent in 
either supporting or opposing further national- 
ization over the three interviews.’® Thus, the 
American voter shares with his British cousin 
an inability to meet many of the requirements 
of some theories of the democratic citizen. - . 
The authors of the above studies have been 
careful in refraining from condemning all 
members of the American citizenry. Neverthe- 


* Bernard Berelson, Paul F, Lazarsfeld, and William 
N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University ‘of Chicago 
Press, 1954), p. 309. 

‘Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John. Wiley and Sons; 1960), p. 188. 

*Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party 
Government and the Saliency of Congress,” in Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and 
Donald E. Stokes, Elections and the Political Order 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966), p. 199. 

t Philip E, Converse, “Attitudes and Non-Attitudes: 
Continuation of a Dialogue” (Survey Research Center, 
The University of Michigan, November, 1963), p. 15. 
See also Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief 
Systems in Mass Publics,” in Ideology and Discontent, 
ed. David E. Apter (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1964), 
pp. 238-245. í 

‘David Butler and Donald Stokes, Political Change - 
in Britain (New York: St. Martins Press, 1969), p. 
178. 

* Butler and Stokes, p. 179. 
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less, this care does not prevent other scholars 


from generalizing to the “average voter,” while . 


excluding only a small opinion elite. One re- 


cent report contrasted some of its findings with ` 


the prevailing view that 

the average citizen appears lamentably ill-in- 
formed about politics, unacquainted with the most 
basic and simple ideological distinctions, unwilling 
or unable to organize his ideas in a logical and 
coherent fashion, and, in many cases, apt to alter 
his positions on important political issues on a 
random basis.” 

Likewise, Bernard Hennessy recently reviewed 
the literature on attitudes and belief systems in 
the American electorate and reached the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

What does this mean for the study of political 
opinions, attitudes, and belief systems? I submit 
it means we are naive and inconsequential if we 
waste time with mass belief systems and mass atti- 
tudes. Beyond the concern for some outer cultural 
limits to what elites may do, we should not try to 
investigate that which isn’t.” 


Based on methodological objections (and 
perhaps, partly in an ideological reaction to the 
findings reviewed above), others exhibit more 
confidence in the substantive and behavioral 
importance of individuals’ opinions about po- 
litical issues, While not always interpreted 
within the context of a “rational man” model, 
the net impact of some recent research efforts 
is to “rehabilitate” the American voter. V. O. 
Key, for example, in his posthumously pub- 
lished: work, The Responsible Electorate, as- 
serts that Americans demonstrate a laudable 
amount of issue orientation. | Key believed 
that, with appropriate analysis, “the proposi- 
tion that the voter is not so irrational a fellow 
after all may become credible.’!” Likewise, in 
rejecting both the model of the “philosophical 
citizen” and the model of the “manipulated 
citizen,’ Pomper writes that “voters do not 
have broad factual knowledge or an integrated 
ideology, but they do react to the ‘parties in 
terms of the group benefits they provide and 
their records in office.”!3 At the same time, 
others have indicated a relatively high associa- 


*Paul M. Sniderman and Jack Citrin, “Psychological 
Sources of Political Belief: Self-Esteem and Isolationist 
Attitudes,” The American Political Science Review, 65 
(June, 1971), 415. 

* Bernard Hennessy, “A Headnote on the Existence 
and Study of Political Attitudes,” in Political Attitudes 
and Public Opinion, ed. Dan D. Nimmo and Charles 
M. Bonjean (New York: David McKay Company, 
1972), p. 36. 

uy, O. Key, Jr., The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1966). 

“Key, p. 8. 

"Gerald M. Pomper, Elections in America (New 
York: Dodd Mead & Company, 1968), p. 92. 
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tion between opinions on some political issues, 
such as Medicare and federal aid to education, 
and one’s choice of political parties. . 

A methodological revisionism is the source 
of several other favorable conclusions about 
the voter. RePass observed that through the 
use of a different method, “We have shown 
that the public is in large measure concerned 
about specific issues, and that these cognitions 
have a considerable impact on electoral 
choice.”*5 RePass also found that members of 
the electorate perceive @§fairly large number 
of issues with which the government is con- 
cerned and that there is “considerable party- 
relatedness of vote based on specific issues.”14 
Thus, he concludes that “voters seem to be act- 
ing more responsibly than had previously been 
thought.”27 Likewise, in a recent examination 
of “short-term fluctuations in U.S. voting be- 
havior,” Kramer claimed that 


one basic finding to emerge from this study is that 
election outcomes are in substantial part respon- 
sive to objective changes occurring under the in- 
cumbent party; they are not “irrational,” or ran- 
dom, or solely the product of past loyalties and 
habits, or of campaign rhetoric and merchandis- 
ing.” 


In an even more emphatic challenge to earlier 
conclusions, Fishbein and Coombs employ 
what they label as an “explicit psychological 
theory,” to “throw down the gauntlet before 
such an imposing mass of accumulated evi- 
dence,’”"® Indeed, Fishbein and Coombs’s con- 


“See, for example, William EL Flanigan, Political 
Behavior of the American Electorate (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1968), p. 62; and Frank J. Sorauf, 
Party Politics in America (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1968), p. 163, for general discussions. Also 
see the findings in Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Mil- 
ler, Jerrold G. Rusk, and Arthur C. Wolfe, “Continuity 
and Change in American Politics: Parties and Issues in 


‘the 1968 Election,” The American Political Science 


Review, 63 (December, 1969), 1083-1105; Richard W. 
Boyd, “Popular Control of Public Policy: A Normal 
Vote Analysis of the 1968 Election,” The American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 429-449; 
and Gerald M. Pomper, “From Confusion to Clarity: 
Issues and American Voters, 1956-1968," The Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 415— 
428. 

David E. RePass, “Issue Salience and Party 
Choice,” The American Political Science Review, 65 
(June, 1971), 400. 

8 Thid., 400. 

" Ibid. 

3 Gerald H. Kramer, “Short-Term Fluctuations in 
U.S. Voting Behaviór, 1896-1964,” The American Po- 
litical Science Review, 65 (March, 1971), 140. 

™ Martin Fishbein and Fred S. Coombs, “Basis for 
Decision: An Attitudinal Approach Toward an Under- 
standing of Voting Behavior,” paper delivered at Sixty- 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association (Chicago: September 7~11, 1971), 
p. 2. 
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clusions present the voter in a much more lau- 
datory light than do those of many previous 
works. 

This brief survey demonstrates that questions 
of the reasonableness of American voters, and 
the degree to which their orientations to poli- 
tics include relevant and consistent beliefs, lack 
consensual answers. To be. sure, it is a simpli- 
fication to create two camps—one condemning 
and the other congratulating the “average 
voter.” Yet, two diverging interpretations of 
the mass public are f6und in current scholarly 
work, While the most recent studies generally 
point to an upgrading or rehabilitation of the 
voter, such conclusions are based on data and 
methods distinct from those employed in the 


earlier studies they challenge. Moreover, sev- . 


eral scholars, notably Rusk and Weisberg, have 
attempted to reconcile the two sets of studies 
by hypothesizing that the public itself has 
changed its issue-relevant behavior.?° This ar- 
gument is attractive on several grounds, for the 
late ‘sixties indeed appear more issue-domi- 
nated than the late ‘fifties, but it does not 
resolve disagreements about the extent of pub- 
lic opinion in the earlier period. 

‘The resolution of that disagreement about 
public opinion is essential. The appropriate 
measurement of the extent of true attitudes in 
the population is a problem which must be 
_ solved prior to examination of the causes, con- 
sequences, and interrelationships among atti- 
tudes. If attitudes are found only occasionally 
in the population, analyses of the causes or 
behavioral consequences of the attitudes can 
be conducted only after a determination of 
which individuals have true attitudes and which 
do not. In this area, the widely cited work of 
Philip Converse is particularly important. As 
we noted above, Converse maintains that true 
attitudes are scarce—often held by a small 
minority of the public. In this paper, we re- 
formulate the questions asked by Converse in 
his publication “The Nature of Belief Systems 
in Mass Publics,”2? Unlike mosi other reinter- 
pretations of the voter, ours uses data identical 
to that employed by Converse—the results of 
the 1956~-1958-1960 Survey Research Center 
panel study of the American electorate. We 
discuss several limitations in present concept- 
ualizations of the problems of belief measure- 
ment and belief stability and the resulting 
methodological complications which they un- 


™ Herbert F. Weisberg and Jerrold G. Rusk, “Dimen- 
sions of Candidate Evaluation,” The American Political 
Science Review, 64 (December, 1970), 1167-1185. 

a oa “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
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derpin. The panel data are then reevaluated in 
terms of the stability and randomness of beliefs 
through time. 


Attitudes and Attitude Consistency 

An attitude is a “predisposition to respond 
in a particular way toward a specified class of 
objects.”22 The attitude or underlying predis- 
position itself is difficult to measure directly, so 
we appreciate Rosenberg and Hovland’s con- 
cept of three classes of- measurable responses 
manifesting the attitude: the affective, the cog- 
nitive, and the behavioral.?® Respectively, these 
responses refer to: the emotional orientation 
toward the object (pro-con); the perceptions 
and beliefs about the object; and the actual 
behavior toward the object. 

The consistency of individual attitudes as 
indexed by affective responses is the subject 
of this study. Two types of consistency are 
considered: longitudinal and organizational. 
Longitudinally, attitude consistency refers- to 


‘the stability through time of the predisposi- 


tion’s measured manifestation. A consistent 
attitude at any one point in time is one in 
which the affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
components are well-organized and stable, or in 
which separate attitudes toward closely related 
objects take the same direction. Attitudes which 
manifest an internal inconsistency among the 
three components are unstable and highly 
susceptible to internal reorganization and 
change.*4 We hypothesize, like many other 
writers, that the individual has an aversion to 
inconsistency; internal inconsistency creates 
cognitive tension which may move the indi- 
vidual to reorganization of one or more of his 
attitudinal elements,* 

The individual’s penchant for consistency is 
not without its limits. Several attitude theories 
and their derivative studies demonstrate that 
people can tolerate some inconsistency both 


n Milton J. Rosenberg and Carl I. Hovland, “Cog- 
nitive, Affective and Behavioral Components of At- 
titudes,” in Attitude Organization and Change, ed. 
Carl I. Hovland and Milton J. Rosenberg (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1960), p. 1. 

* Rosenberg and Hovland, p. 3. 

” Milton J. Rosenberg, “An Analysis of Affective- 
Cognitive Consistency,” in Hovland and Rosenberg, 
pp. 15-63. 

£ See the general review by Robert B. Zajonc, “The 
Concepts of Balance, Congruity, and Dissonance,” in 
Attitude Change: The Competing Views, ed. Peter 
Suedfeld (Chicago/New York: Aldine-Atherton, 1971), 
p. 66. See also: Milton J. Rosenberg, Sidney Verba, and 
Philip E. Converse, Vietnam and the Silent Majority: 
The Doves Guide (New York: Harper and Row, 
1970), p. 86; and Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cog- 
nitive Dissonance (Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), p. 3. 
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within and between related attitudes.2* The 
amount of internal inconsistency an individual 
will tolerate before one of the components 
must change depends on whether the level of 
inconsistency——the amount of cognitive tension 
it has produced—has gone beyond that indi- 
vidual’s tolerance threshold. In turn, the toler- 
ance threshold one possesses is determined by 
the interaction of social, psychological, and 
logical constraints under which he operates. 
Consequent to the above framework, appar- 

ent inconsistency in the form of longitudinal 
variations in one of the elements of the attitude 
(the behavioral, for example) may reflect tem- 
poral stimuli, but the resulting inconsistency 
may be insufficient to bridge the tolerance 
threshold and bring reorganization of the atti- 
tude, That is, through time the basic underlying 
attitudinal predisposition remains unchanged 
even though variations in one of its observable 
components have occurred. If party vote is 
considered the behavioral component of the 
partisan attitude, this conceptualization is akin 
to the attitudinal processes underlying Con- 
verse’s notion of the “normal vote.” In discuss- 
ing the influence of short-term forces, Con- 
verse notes that “the hallmark of the short-term 
partisan force is, of course, that it induces 
defections across party lines, yet defections 
which are unaccompanied by any underlying 
revision of party loyalty.’”27 In this case, parti- 
san feelings remain stable while behavior 
varies. Likewise, as this paper demonstrates, 
variations in expressed affect through time 
therefore may not indicate inconsistent or ran- 
dom attitude expression, but may still be lo- 
cated logically and psychologically within the 
tolerance range of consistent attitudes. There- 
fore, considering the crudeness with which in- 
struments used in mass surveys allow for the 
individual’s ability to differentiate his own af- 
fect, plus the normal variations in affect, one 
must be extremely cautious in explaining opin- 
ion movement as real attitude change or as an 
underlying absence of attitudes. Fluctuations 
in responses (but not in attitudes) may be due 
to: (1) variations in the expression of affect 
reflecting temporal influences which (a) do 
not raise the level of inconsistency over the 
threshold and (b) continue to reflect the basic / 
underlying predisposition; and, (2) instrument- 
related variations reflecting both the instru- 


* Rosenberg, “An Analysis of Affective-Cognitive 
Consistency,” p. 22; and, Festinger, A Theory of Cog- 
nitive Dissonance, p. 16. 

3 Philip E. Converse, "The Concept of the Normal 
Vote,” in Campbell et al., Elections and the Political 
Order, p. 15. 
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ment’s and the individual’s inability to discrim- 
inate the individual’s precise affect. 

The above conceptualization is important 
when measuring and evaluating attitudes and 
attitude change with the focus on attitudinal 
affect. The affective component generally is 
assessed through the responses of an individual 
to a stimulus in the form of a questionnaire 
item. The measured affective response becomes 
a product of (1) the basic underlying atti- 
tudinal predisposition of which affect is but one 
of the three components; (2) the short-term, 
temporal influences, of which there are several 
types (psychological, social, physical) which 
may contribute to a dispersal of the response 
around the position of the real attitude; and 
(3) the ability of the measuring instrument to 
provide the individual with a means of differ- 
entiating his affect for the attitude object to a 
degree which is congruent with his internal 
ability to differentiate. The latter potential for 
congruity is particularly important because the 
differentiation allowed by the response stimulus 
(the interview item) remains constant for all 
individuals, while the ability and proclivity to 
differentiate varies across individuals. 

In sum, the above conceptualization provides 
a basis for demonstrating that longitudinal var- 
jations of opinions need not indicate either 
random articulation of nonexistent attitudes or 
real attitude change. Instead, such movement 
is acceptable within the bounds of what is 
known about the structure of individual atti- 
tudes. The remainder of the paper contains: 
(1) a discussion of the methodology involved 
in opinion measurement; (2) a statistical and 
mathematical formulation for recovering the 
degree to which expressed opinions may deviate 
from the true attitude without indicating ran- 
dom attitudes or attitude instability; and (3) 
the application of the conceptual and statistical 
models to the SRC panel study fo test the 
models’ ability to interpret and estimate longi- 
tudinal opinion distributions. 


Attitude Measurement 


Differentiation and Variation. Whether mem- 
bers of the public give vague or precise re- 
sponses to opinion questions depends partly on 
the questionnaire form. Forms which permit 
only dichotomous responses (as in agree, dis- 
agree) allow only minimal differentiation, 
while those allowing interval responses (as in 
an attitudinal thermometer) facilitate highly 
differentiated responses. In principle, at least, 
members of the public possess relatively spe- 
cific beliefs; in attitude studies these specific 
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beliefs become grouped together, and the ex- 
tent of grouping depends on the responsiveness 
of the questionnaire item. The less responsive 
and differentiated the questionnaire item, the 
more the grouping together of distinct beliefs 
into a single category, increasing the measured 
consensus among the respondents. 

An infinitely differentiated response scale 
could not, however, place accurately any mem- 
bers of the public. For every individual there 
are psychological and cognitive limits beyond 
which no differentiation occurs. The ability to 
differentiate varies from individual to individ- 
ual, from time to time, and from topic to 
: topic.28 The amount of information possessed, 
the intensity with which the attitude is held, 
the immediacy of the attitude object to the 
present situation, and the degree to which this 
attitude is attached to other attitudes are 
among the forces constraining the degree of 
_ differentiation.2® Thus, for an attitude scale 
with infinite gradations, no individual can be 
placed more precisely on that scale than his 
own level of differentiation, so every respon- 
dent’s own attitudinal position necessarily is a 
range on that scale. The ranges on the infinitely 
gradated scale vary in width and location—de- 
pending on the individual and the attitude ob- 
ject—but each attitude would be a range and 
none would be a specific point on the scale.?° 
Yet, in most conventional analyses individual 
opinions are treated as discrete points on a 
scale rather than as a belief range.®* This treat- 
ment has important implications for inter- 
preting long-term attitudinal consistency and 
change. 

On most recurring, important public ques- 
tions, individuals have more than one re- 
sponse (opinion) which they are able to give 
in an interview situation. The interviewer's age, 
sex, social class and personality all may influ- 
ence the respondent’s articulated opinion. 
While under certain circumstances these inter- 
view influences can be minimized, with a large 


* The problem of matching the “opinion surveyor's” 
response categories with the “individual’s own cate- 
gories for evaluation” is discussed in Carolyn W. 
Sherif, Muzafer Sherif, and Roger €. Nebergall, At- 
titude and Attitude Change (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders and Company, 1965), chapter 4. 

2 fhbid. - 

» This conception of an attitude as a range on a 
dimension is akin but not identical to the latitudes of 
acceptance and rejection in Sherif, Sherif, and Neber- 
gall, pp. 24-25. 

=" Technically, only people whose ranges cross the 
boundaries of question response categories are treated 
es having discrete point attitudes; because, however 
the categories themselves can be shifted with regard 
to referent attitudes, in effect all individuals are treated 
as having attitudes in the form of discrete points. 
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and diverse sample they cannot be eliminated. 
In dealing with these effects we can standardize 
them or randomize the potential error, but we 
cannot erase the error. In addition to the inter- 
view environment, other socidl and psycho- 
logical factors sway the response: recent public 
events creating issue saliency, influence of 
friends, emotional changes, and the family’s 
economic condition. The analyst may have no 
direct control over these social-psychological 
influences on the expression of the individual’s 
belief, although he can expect most of them to 
be random across his entire sample. 

Any given articulated opinion may reflect a 
distorted image of the real and stable under- 
lying attitude (the range on the infinitely grad- 
uated scale).3? Our earlier conceptualization 
illustrated how these expressed variations are 
psychologically tolerated within a relatively 
well-organized attitude. The implication is that 
the response variation does not indicate ran- 
dom, unstable, or wavering attitudes, but rather 
normal variations in the expression of the un- 
derlying stable attitude, none of which need 
create internal inconsistency sufficient to ini- 
tiate the reorganization or change of the atti- 
tude. 

Every opinion sample in fact consists of two 
samples: a sample of a population (population - 
sample) and a sample of potential responses 
on a topic within each individual (response 
sample).°* The response sample, as the popu- 


a The opinion response may not correspond to the 
attitude a researcher wishes to tap because the question 
and the respondent’s attitudes are at different levels. 
The question may be more precise or more general 
than the attitudes; characteristically, such questions re- 
quire the respondent to employ several attitudes in 
forming a response. For instance, a Goldwater con- 
servative might have difficulty responding to the 
school integration question posed in SRC surveys, for 
it requires him to respond to federal government in- 
tervention (negative) and school integration (positive) 
in simple agree/disagree fashion. Over repeated trials, 
such questions which in effect create temporary cogni- 
tive dissonance may produce inconsistent responses, 
if the attitudes are of relatively equal importance to 
the subject. Asking pacifists if they would defend their 
wife or mother from a rapist is a popular form of this 
pastime. We expect that for such items, the question 
responses are not a good index of the attitude as it 
would be exemplified in the respondent’s behavior if 
the hypothetical situation confronted him. 

“Harry S. Upshaw, “Attitude Measurement,” in 
Methodology in Social Research, ed. Hubert M. 
Blalock and Ann Blalock (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1968), pp. 80-81, notes that Thurstone, in his develop- 
ment of “The Law of Comparative Judgment,” 

assumed that each presentation of a stimulus arouses 

in the respondent some undesignated perceptual 
process which is, in principle, quantifiable. Further- 
more, he assumed that the perception of a particular 
stimulus on any given presentation is distorted some- 
what by random and independent factors associated 
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lation sample, varies in validity. Greater re- 
sponse differentiation increases validity—as 
does giving “each” of a respondent’s potential 
answers an equal chance of being selected by 
using unbiased questions and interview pro- 
cedures. Even so, many of the normal forces 
which influence regponse selection remain un- 
measured and uncontrolled. Therefore, a single 
item on a single interview constitutes an un- 
reliable sampling of an individual’s opinion.** 

Even if the sample of opinions within each 
individual is not reliable because of response 
error (‘error’ here merely indicates non-attitude 
aspects of the response), the population sam- 
ple of opinions still may be reliable if the in- 
dividual sampling error is distributed randomly 
across the population (that is, the marginal 
scores are accurate while the individual scores 
are not). An unbiased interview will distribute 
randomly across the population the causes of 
errant response selection. 


SRC Panel Study: A Critique. Prior to the 
SRC panel study of 1956-1958-1960, longi- 
tudinal analysis of opinions could be conducted 
only by coarse methods—examination of net 
change in population marginals. The marginal 
change usually was small, and it was assumed 
that the gross change for individuals was not 
much larger. The internal patterns from the 
1956-1958 panel responses contradicted this 
assumption: net marginal change was small 
only because’ while many individuals gave dif- 


ferent responses in the two samples, those dif- . 


ferences tended to cancel out across the popu- 
lation. Thus, for example, party identification, 
one of the most stable items, had a 12 per cent 
(marginal) change, but 39 per cent of the re- 
spondents had actually changed their responses 
from 1956 to 1958.35 





with the experimental procedures and with the 

respondents. Because the assumed distorting factors 

are random and independent, the perceptual proc- 

esses aroused by the repeated presentations of a 

given stimulus would, if quantified, be distributed 

normally. If this hypothetical distribution were avail- 
able as data, its central tendency would be taken 

as the best estimate of the true position. . 

The same randomizing process may apply to the ex- 
pression of the true attitude in response. to that per- 
ception. 

“ An alternative means which has been employed in 
determining attitudes from a single interview is the 
correlation of separate items. For some of the prob- 
lems in this method, see our discussion of attenuated 
correlations presented in the “implications” section of 
this paper. 

* The source for these data is the authors’ analysis 
of the SRC panel data, This computation includes only 
those interviewees who expressed an identification in 
both samples. For subsequent computations we omit 
nonsubstantive responses. The panel data were col- 
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The 1960 panel results were even more 
startling. Again, the change was widespread 
and multidirectional, and the change of indi- 
viduals also was multidirectional. Through the 
three sets of interviews there was about as 
much agreement between the 1956 and 1960 
responses on party identification (57 per cent 
the same) as between the 1958 and 1960 re- 
sponses (62 per cent the same). It would be 
difficult to delineate a series of public events 
which would in any simple way account for the 


` particular and peculiar pattern of change. 


It is possible that the above findings indicate 
a great deal of rational attitude movement in 
accordance with important external factors. 
Such an interpretation, however, runs counter 
to other findings which indicate that most vot- 
ers simply do not have the information or the 
interest to engage in that sophisticated a be- 
havior pattern. Indeed, as we have noted, Con- 
verse pointed out extensive, formless response 
variation.®* Converse suggested that the change 
stemmed largely from nonattitudes, not from 
attitude change. He demonstrated that re- 
sponse variation increased as question items 
moved away from the central, popular political 
topics—such as parties—toward more remote 
issues—such as the public ownership of utili- 
ties.37 The items on which the public generally 
manifested sufficient information and interest 
to support an approximation of rational choice 
and rational change showed the least variation; 
consequently, the variation in all probability 


lected by the Survey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan and made available through the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research. Neither 
the SRC nor the ICPR are responsible for the analysis 
and interpretations presented in this paper. The pro- 
portion stable varies with the accounting procedure. If 
all codes are counted, 59 per cent of the total panel 
is unstable on party identification in 1956-1958. If 
noninterviewed respondents are dropped, then unstabil- 
ity is 45 per cent. When, additionally, the sample is 
reduced by omitting “don’t know,” minor parties, 
apoliticals, etc., the unstability remains 45 per cent. 
When the remaining respondents are limited to five 
categories by ignoring the leanings of the independents 
—and this ig the calculation reported in the text— 
then 39 per cent are unstable. If the “strong-weak” 
distinction for partisans is ignored, then only 20 per 
çent are unstable, ie., shift between the broad Demo- 
crat-Independent-Republican categories. If respondents 
who at either time answer “Independent” are dropped, 
the unstability (Democrat, Republican) is limited to 
5 per cent. By this point, however, most of the sample 
and categories have been omitted. The party identifica- 
tion turnover tables are presented on the bottom of 
page 632. 


æ Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
Publics,” and Converse, “Attitudes and Non-Attitudes. ý 
" Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 


- Publics,” p. 241. 
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was not real attitude change. According to 
Converse, lacking true attitudes, many indi- 
viduals must have responded randomly in all 
three interviews, thus producing the low corre- 
lation of the responses through time.®* 

In testing his nonattitude hypothesis, Con- 
verse found a near perfect fit to what he called 
his “Black-and-White” model on only one 
issue. Nevertheless, several conclusions he pro- 
poses indicate his belief in the model’s more 
general applicability, e.g.: 


The substantive conclusion imposed by these tech- 
nical maneuvers is simply that large portions of an 
electorate do not have meaningful beliefs, even on 
issues that have formed the basis for intense politi- 
cal controversy among elites for substantial periods 
of time.” 


The deviations from the pure model which 


% If individuals’ opinions reflect a response set, then 
the responses are not random, for they represent a 
predisposition to respond and one which is consistent 
across attitude objects. Also, see Appendix H for a 
discussion of response set as it applies to the panel 
' study. Response set as it is discussed here is not an 
agreement bias, but rather a “strong” bias and hence 
will not influence Converse’s results. The only impact 
such a conceptualization will have on the model we 
subsequently present will be to increase the potential 
for error, rather than minimizing it. 

= Converse, “The Nature of Belfef Systems in Mass 
Publics,” p. 245, 
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occur on the other issues are taken to be the 
consequence of a “third force,” ie., those 
people who undergo meaningful attitude 
change. Yet “this third force is small... .”# 
Consequently, in the following discussions we 
present a general critique of that model and 
propose an alternative model which fits the 
data and generates conclusions contrary to 
those of the “Black-and-White” model. 

Converse’s arguments against accepting the 
multidirectional variations of 30 to 60 per cent 
of the population as true attitude change are 
valid. The interpretation of this variation as 
random response, however, is less acceptable 
on three counts: (a) the methodology is ques- 
tionable, (b) the interpretation does not ac- 
count for the observed results, and (c) an 
alternative hypothesis without equivalent defi- 
ciencies gives a more complete account of the 
responses, 

Converse’s methods are an insufficient basis 
for accepting his thesis because they do not 
lead to an explanation of responses, they do 
not exclude alternative accounts, and they do 
not seem to be replicable. Unless behavior it- 
self is ultimately random, a random model 
cannot explain behavior and it can be consis- 
tent with many different explanations. For ex- 


® Ibid., p. 244. 


Party Identification Turnover Tables: 1956-1958 , 1956-1960, and 1958~1960* 


1938 
1956 Strong Weak t Weak Strong T N 
Democrat Democrat /mdependent Republican Republican otal 
Strong Democrat 16.7% 4.2 ; al 3 21.6 231 
Weak Democrat 7.9 12.5 2, 5 0 23.0 245 
endent 2.1 4,7 13, 3.2 1.5 24.8 264 
Weak Republican 3 1.2 ai 8.7 2.5 14,9 160 ° 
Strong Republican 5 4 1, 4.6 9.4 15.9 170 
Total 27.5% 23.0% 18.9% 17.1% 13.7% 100.2 
N 293 246 202 182 147 1070 
1956 1960 
Strong Democrat 15.2% 5.7 1. wl 2 22.2 257 
Weak Democrat 7.0 11.8 3. 6 sa 22.9 265 
2.2 4.5 13. 3.3 9 24.4 282 
Weak Republican 3 1.6 2. 6.9 3.4 15.6 174 
Strong Republican 4 -3 1. 3.4 10.0 15.7 182 
Total 25.1% 23.9% 22.1% 14.3% 14.8% 100.2 
N 290 277 257 165 171 1160 
1958 i 1969 
Strong Democrat 18.0% 1.2 Li 2 .2 26.8 353 
Weak Democrat 5.3 13.4 3. .7 s2 23.4 308 
t 1.2 3.3 12, 2.1 8 19,6 258 
Weak Republican 4 5 3. 9.1 4.3 17.3 227 
Strong Republican 2 2 é 2.8 8.9 13.0 170 
Total 25.3% 24.6% 20 14.9% 14.4% 100,1 , 
N 333 324 196 187 1316 
kS 





* Tho entries in cach cell are the percentages of the sample placed at the Intersection of the identifications for the two years. Only indi- 
viduals responding in both surveys with an identification are employed in the presentation. 
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ample, the “Black-and-White” consistency test 
is used in exactly the same form by Philip Con- 
verse to demonstrate the lack of attitudes and 
by James Coleman to demonstrate the presence 
of attitude and measurement error.*: In Con- 
verse’s approach, the main variable—attitudes 
——is operationalized as a residual category 
(what is left after other variables have been 
accounted for), thus minimizing the number 
of responses counted as evidence of attitudes; 
alternative operationalizations of the same atti- 
tude concept with the same data can consider- 
ably increase the number of responses counted 
as attitudes. As Converse neither specifies his 
other variables nor justifies theoretically the 
treatment of attitudes as residues, alternative 
accounts of the data producing different con- 
clusions are just as acceptable as Converse’s 
work. The widespread acceptance of Con- 
verse’s conclusions is particularly curious in 
view of the limited applicability of his methods. 
The attempts to replicate his test on other ques- 
tions failed, and the operating criterion for the 
appropriateness of attempting replication ap- 
pears to be: if the test shows nonattitudes, it 
should be used; if not, it is inappropriate. We 
therefore conclude that Converse’s nonattitude 
hypothesis cannot be accepted on the basis of 
the methods he presents. 

The second major drawback of Converse’s 
method lies in the failure to fit the data in four 
basic ways. (1) The Black-and-White model 
does not account for the responses on any ques- 
tion in any single year. Converse estimated 
that 31 per cent of those taking sides on the 
public power issue have attitudes.4? The re- 


“James S. Coleman, “The Mathematical Study of 
Change,” in Blalock and Blalock, Methodology in So- 
cial Research, pp. 453-456. 

£ Converse, “Attitudes and Non-Attitudes: Continua- 
tion of a Dialogue,” p. 15; and Converse, “The Nature 
of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” p. 245. In the 
Black-and-White model, the total sample of 1514 is 
divided as follows: no interview exists at one or more 
trials for about 420 respondents, so these are excluded, 
leaving a base of about 1100 respondents, Another 80 
respondents always reply “no opinion” or “don’t know” 
and are counted as not having attitudes; additionally, 
about 420 respondents who give both substantive and 
“no opinion” or “don’t know” responses are counted 
as not having attitudes, leaving a group of about 600 
respondents consistently giving substantive responses; 
of these, about 140 at some time say “depends” and 
are thus counted as nonattitude respondents. The re- 
maining 460 or so respondents—those taking sides on 
the issues in all three trials—are analyzed by the Black- 
and-White model into a group of about 250 without 
attitudes and a group of somewhat more than 200 as- 
sumed to have attitudes. Thus, of the base group of 
about 1100, less than 20’ percent are estimated by Con- 
verse to have attitudes. There are a number of other 
ways of dividing up the sample, and for each of these 
Converse’s percentage estimates must be recast, though 
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maining respondents answer randomly. We 
find, however, that they do not respond equally 
among the four available categories: less than . 
9 per cent of the sample respond “weakly 
agree” in 1960. Even if this entire group is 
answering randomly, an equal distribution of 
random responses would indicate that 64 per 
cent, not 31 per cent, of the sample taking 
sides has attitudes. The Black-and-White model 
does not present variables accounting for the 
scarcity of “weakly agree” responses. The in- 
clusion of such variables, e.g., response set, 
would hamper the predictions in other respects 
(see our Appendix H). 

(2) The response variation over times does 
not fit the Black-and-White model in two re- 
spects: variations are incremental rather than 
random, and they indicate an underlying re- 
sponse continuum rather than dichotomized 
(or four-fold) response groups. Table 1B, 
which gives the ratio (multiplied by 100) of 
observed to expected frequencies for responses 
in 1958 and 1960, shows an incremental pat- 
tern of variation, with the strongest associations 
along and near the main diagonal, e.g., “de- 
pends, depends” responses, falling gradually 
down to infrequent associations furthest from 
the diagonal, e.g., “strongly disagree, strongly 
agree.” When, as in Converse’s Black-and- 
White model, the “depends” responses are 
omitted and the “strong” and “weak” responses 
collapsed (see Table 1C), the incremental var- 
iations and underlying continuum are hidden. 
Converse’s transformation and recoding of the 
responses have several unfortunate effects. 
While the oollapsing of categories admirably 
acknowledges that attitudes are ranges and not 
points, it implies that the only ranges are 
within “agree” and “disagree” categories, which 
Table 1B demonstrates to be incorrect. Also, 
while grouping increases the number of re- 
sponses counted as stable, in this case it 
increases even more the number of stable re- 
sponses counted as random in the Black-and- 
White model.‘* Thus, collapsing leads to an 


the basic calculations remain constant. Of the 1038 
respondents who take sides in 1960, at most 275 have 
attitudes in the Black-and White model, yet these “atti- 
tudes” are insufficient to explain the vast marginal 
differences, so the surplus of “strongly agres” responses 
(over half) and the shortage of “weakly disagree” 
answers (9 per cent) remain unexplained. 

8 For instance, when the full five categories are used, 
as in Table 1B, stable responses are 141 per cent of 
the expected (marginally) stable responses, while with 
a two category collapsed table (ic), stable responses 
are only 127 per cent of marginally expected stable re- 
sponses; one-third of the extra stability has been re- 
moved by collapsing categories. For random expecta- 
tions not based on the marginals, grouping has the 
same effect of discounting stable responses. In the full 
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Table 1. Cross-Tabulations of Opinions on Federal Ownership of Electric Power in 1958 and 1960 





A. Complete Cross-Tabulation and Raw Figures 


1960 Response 
` 1958 Se a e a aa 
Response Strongly Weakly Weakly Strongly Sub- i X 
: Agree Agree PePends Disagree Disagree Total NP DK* NO' Total 
Strongly Agree 247 39 23 22 52 383 28 0 43 454 
Weakly Agree T7 33 16 11 17 154 6 1 23 184 
ds 35 15 13 4 12 77 6 2 12 97 
Weakly Disagree 27 20 15 16 21 99 1 1 14 115 
Strongly Disagree 46 12 16 22 74 170 12 0 21 203 
Subtotal 432 117 83 75 176 883. 53. 4 113 1053 
NI 31 16 1 5 18 71 18 0 22 111 
DK 6 2 0 0 2 10 QO 1 6 17 
' NO 71 41 10 13 33 168 8 8 149 333 
Total 540 176 94 93 229 1132 79 13 290 1514 
a NI is “no interview,” DK is “don’t know,” and NO is “no opinion.” 
B. The Ratio of Observed to Expected Frequencies 
1960 Response® 
1958 
Response Strongly Weakly Weakly Strongly 
3 _ Apres Agree Depends “ Disagree Disagree 4 
Strongly Agree 132 77 65 67 68 (383) 
Weakly Agree 102 161 111 84 55 (154) 
Depends. | 93 127 180 61 79 { 77) 
Weakly Disagree 56 152 162 191 107 ( 99) 
Strongly Disagree 56 54 100 152 219 (170) 
N (432) (117) (83) (75) (176) (883) 


* The entries are the ratio of observed to expected frequencies multiplied by 100. The expected frequencies 
are obtained from the marginals. 
b Only respondents with opinions in both waves of the panel are included. 


C. Ratio of Observed to Expected Frequencies Using Collapsed Agree and Disagree Categories 


1960 Response 
. 1958 
Response Agree Disagree Na 
Agree 117 64 (498) 
Disagree 65 175 (238) 
Ns (501) (235) (736) 





a The column and row totals include only individuals with agree or disagree responses in the two samples and, 
therefore, do not equal the sum of the entries in Table 1A. 


underestimate of stable responses and the cor- 
responding number of attitudes. 


five by five table, anywhere from 100 to 254 responses 
can be counted as random, depending on the admis- 
sion of “special” explanations for unequal numbers of 
responses in the unstable cells; even with special ex- 
planations, there are more unexplained stable responses 
in the full table than in the collapsed two by two 
table, so the net effect of grouping responses is to 
count more stable responses as nonattitudes. 


(3) The third difficulty of‘the nonattitude 
approach in accounting for observed results 
stems from the coherence of the nonatti- 
tudes.” If they are random, the nonattitudes 
ought to be both unstable over time and unin- 
tegrated with responses on related topics; in 
fact, however, the nonattitudes are both stable 
and integrated. . 

In the consistency test, ee providing 
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Table 2. Tau-Beta Associations of 1958-60 Responses 
for Respondents Unstable from 1956-58" 





Issue Tau-Beta N 
School Integration . 28* (418) 
FEPC . 26* (382) 
Job Guarantee 222" (459) 
School Aid Ag (438) 
Public Power So be (348) 


* The tau-betas are computed from the five-by-five 
cross tabulations of responses in 1958 and 1960 for 
those respondents answering differently in 1956 and 
1958. l 

* Significantly different from zero at the .00005 sig- 
nificance level. We also find, with 71 per cent confi- 
dence, that stable and unstable responses to the public 
power question are independent samples of the same 
population of attitudes. 


different responses in consecutive samplings 
are considered to have no attitude, while those 
who give the same responses encompass all 
the individuals with stable attitudes.44 Thus, on 
a third sample, the unstable group should an- 
swer randomly. As Table 2 illustrates, many 
in the unstable group are not answering ran- 
domly. 


“By chance, some individuals will give the same 
response twice; thus some respondents without attitudes 
fall into the stable group and the size of this group is, 
according to Converse, larger than the size of the 
attitude-holding population. Ses Converse, “The Nature 
of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” p. 259 (footnote 
39). 
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The unstable respondents have coherent at- 
titudes by a second index: the degree to which 


` their responses on one topic are related to their 


responses on another topic. If individuals in the 
unstable group were answering randomly, their 
answers should have only a chance relationship 
with other variables; the stable group, if it 
possesses attitudes, would more probably inte- 
grate these attitudes with other attitudes. While 
all respondents do not integrate their attitudes 
along identical dimensions, some dimensions 
are shared widely enough to test for the pre- 
dicted stable, unstable differences in response 
integration. Table 3 presents a few of the many 
possible tests.° The reader can see that the 
unstable group hardly is bereft of coherent sets 
of responses.*® For the nonattitude approach, 
the stability criterion is the key means of dis- 
tinguishing attitudes from nonattitudes. Yet 
this criterion does not separate the population 
into groups which differ on the prime charac- 
teristics of true attitudes, their persistence 
through time and their integration or con- 
straint with other attitudes. The parity of co- 
herence of the nonattitudes when compared to 
the attitudes remains unexplained. 

(4) Fourth, the Black-and-White model states 


© The presented data are neither the most significant 
nor the least significant findings. They are a cluster 
of three variables for the same time period simply to 
indicate that they are not isolated cases. 

“Converse, in “The Nature of Belief Systems in 
Mass Publics,” p. 228, employs a similar correlational 
measure to compare attitudinal constraint among an 
elite sample and a mass sample. 


Table 3. The Association Between Pairs of Responses in a Single Year: 
Taking into Account the Stability of Responses on One of the Variables in Two Consecutive Samplings* 


Stability Associated 
Variable Variables 
FEPC FEPC 1958 
1956-1958 Job Guarantee 1958 
FEPC FEPC 1958 
1956-1958 School Integration 1958 
School Integration School Integration 1958 
1956-1958 Job Guarantee 1958 
N’s range from 412 to 457. 


Stable Unstable Probability of 
Respondents Respondents Difference 
PA i YF aiia | .27 
~ .44qne — 280" .69 
—.10* — .04* . 30 


* The cell entries are to be read as the tau beta association between two responses among individuals who had 
the same opinion on one of the issues in the two years and those who had a different response in the two years. 
Thus, the top row should be read as “a tau beta of .26 was found between 1958 FEPC arid 1958 Job Guarantee 
responses among those with identical FEPC responses in 1956 and 1958, while a tau beta of .22 was found 
between 1958 FEPC and 1958 Job Guarantee responses among those who had different responses on FEPC 


in 1956 and 1958.” 


* Different from zero at the .32 level of significance. 
** Different from zero at the .02 level of significance. 
“** Different from zero at the .00005 level of significance. ~ 
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that “attitude” and “nonattitude” respondents 
have completely different bases for their re- 
sponses. This proposition can be tested by com- 
paring the two sets of respondents across the 
five domestic policy questions. Dichotomizing 
responses into “agree” and “disagree” and esti- 
mating nonattitude and attitude groups on the 
basis of the number of respondents changing 
sides at one or more of the three trials for the 
five questions, we find that on at least one 
major characteristic—the proportion of respon- 
dents giving predominantly “agree” responses 
——the “attitude” and the “nonattitude” groups 
are from the same population. For all five ques- 
tions, the Pearsonian product-moment corre- 
lation coefficients (r) between the predomi- 
nance cf “agree” responses ameng respondents 
taking different sides (nonattitndes) and (a) 
the total predominance of “agree” responses 
and (b) the predominance of “agree” responses 
among “attitude” respondents are .954 and 
.993. Contrary to the assumption of the non- 
attitude approach, there is not one chance in 
a thousand that the ‘“nonattitude” responses 
are unrelated to the “attitude” responses. Both 
sets of respondents are part of the same popu- 
- lation, replying to the same question, with the 
same basis for responding and with responses 
indicating similar attitudes. 

To summarize, the nonattitude model leaves 
unexplained: (1) the non-random distribution 
of responses, (2) the relative stability of re- 
sponses, (3) the coherence of attitudes among 
those assumed to be responding randomly, and 
(4) the shared patterns among consistent and 
discrepant sets of responses. The notion of 
stable firmly fixed responses fares no better. 
The hypothesis of widespread attitude change 
also seems implausible. What remains, then, are 
attitudes, relatively stable, related to other at- 
titudes, infrequently changing in a systematic 
fashion, but with responses manifesting many 
variations. In two ways these response varia- 
tions ere systematically misconstrued in Con- 
verse. Variations of response within the broad 
“agree,” “disagree” categories are presented as 
stable, which they are not; all other response 
variations are represented as random, which 
they are not. Instead, variations in responses 
can be attributed to the problems of congruent 
opinion discrimination on the part of the indi- 
vidual and the measuring instrument, and tem- 
poral influences; moreover, they are consistént 
within the individual’s attitudinal organization 
as long as they remain within the amount of 
tolerance the individual’s own threshold allows. 
That is, variations may be evidence of flexi- 
bility within a certain attitude range, rather 
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than either real attitude change or merely ran- 
dom responses.*’ i 

In the following sections we present a módel 
for the empirical testing of our conceptualiza- 
tion and then apply it to the data at hand. This 
presentation is designed to demonstrate the 
third general weakness of the nonattitude ap- 
proach we noted earlier, namely, that an alter- 
native hypothesis without equivalent deficiences 
gives a more complete accounting of the re- 
sponses. If our alternative model explains the 
data better than does the nonattitude hypothe- 
sis and if it is free of methodological objec- 
tions, the nonattitude hypothesis ought to be 
rejected in favor of the alternative presented 
here. 


An Alternative Model 


The problem of reconstructing the compo- 
nents of responses has given rise, from the sub- 
field of social science methodology dealing 
with measurement error, to a family of analyti- 
cal models and methods.*® The approach pre- 
sented here is a simple member of that family 
because almost all the SRC panel responses 
can be simply explained and because a fair 
comparison of results from our probability 
model and the Black-and-White model obliges 
us to severely restrict the variables affecting 
responses. : 

According to James Coleman, “the influences 
of the moment may lead a respondent to reply 
differently at different moments, though he has 
not changed his attitude in-any way. . .’4° Cor- 
respondingly, we assume that 


(1) responses result from an attitude plus 
short-term forces. Where Z is the re- 
sponse, X is the attitude, and Y is the 
short-term force, 

Z=xX+Y. 


For each respondent, the short-term forces in 


“For a discussion of the possibilities and compli- 
cations of a revised “nonattitude” method see Ap- 
pendix Two. 

“For a basic discussion of methods of treating 
measurement error see Paul M. Siegel and Robert W. 
Hodge, “A Casual Approach to the Study of Measure- 
ment Error,” in Blalock and Blalock, pp. 28-59; also 
see James S. Coleman, “The Mathematical Study of 
Change,” in Blalock and Blalock; Paul Lazarsfeld and 
Neil Henry, Latent Structure Analysis (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1968); J. Johnston, Econometric 
Methods, 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), 
chapters 7 and 9; F. M. Lord and M. R. Novick, 
Statistical Theories of Mental Test Scores (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1968); and, Herbert Costner, 
“Theory, Deduction and Rules of Correspondence,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 75 (September, 1969), 
245-263. 

o Coleman, “The Mathematical Study of Change,” 
in Blalock and Blalock, p. 472. 
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principle comprise a random variable, whose 
multiple causes make it normally distributed, 
independent of the attitude, with a mean of 
zero. Thus, over a panel study, the responses 
of individuals should basically reflect their 
attitudes as “each will be tending toward his 
own mean (attitude).’5° Across the population 
of a polity at a given point in time,, attitudes 
on items of moderate generality are likely to 
be normally distributed because of the diverse 
but delimitable sources of attitudes. We assume 
that in principle 
(2) attitudes and short-term forces are in- 
dependent, random, normally distributed 
variables, and consequently responses are 


independent, random, normally distributed 
variables.5? 


® Ibid., p. 439. 

"The conception of attitudes can be formalized in 
regression notation in the following manner: Y,;, = 
X; + e; where Y,, is the response of the ith indi- 
vidual at the jth trial, X, is the true attitude of the ith 
individual, and e,; is the sum of the #th individual’s 
nonattitude response influences at the jth trial. If the 
nonattitude response influences (¢,;) are random with 
regard to the true attitude, then Y, = X,. That is, 
across sufficient trials the opinion responses will directly 
reflect the underlying attitude. Given an infinite num- 
ber of trials, with e random with regard to the at- 
titude, then an individual’s attitudinal and nonatti- 
tudinal components or bases of response can be re- 
covered for each trial. 

Nonattitude components of response, while treated 
as error, are simply independent variables which we 
do not want to study precisely. Sometimes—~if they are 
of sufficient magnitude, are non-random with regard 
to attitude, or are easily identifiable—they should be 
brought into the equation in the following manner: 
Yi; = by Xs, -+ bX yy ee ee ee DiX ir where 
Xj, are variables (across k) which compose the ith 
individual’s response at trial j. The &,, are weights 
assigned by the Ah individual to the variables going 
into the nonattitude response component. Response 
variation in this model arises from (1) variation across 
trials, individually and collectively, in the values of 
the variables, and (2) variation across individuals in 
the weights assigned to determining factors. When in- 
dividuals’ variable scores for several factors are con- 
stant across trials (Xai = Kup Xia — X iaj etc.), 
the total of these factors can be treated’ as an individ- 
ual's constant (his attitude): a, = DyayXiyy t OX ary. 
This fuller model can be solved only with sufficient 
and detailed information at the individual level about 
the values of variables. 

The above model is limited in two serious ways: 
(1) it is static, and (2) it makes no provision for per- 
ceptual screening. This screening has the effect of 
limiting or changing the values for short-term forces, 
change which is based on the values of the longer 
term variables and weights. Thus, some variables are 
partly dependent on other variables, yet independent in 
their effects on the response. Xis = BY imne + Vine 
Zi, where X,, is the vector of the responses of the ith 
individual across ¢ trials, Y;a; is the matrix of A short- 
term forces for the ith individual across ¢ trials, Bia 
is the vector of A short-term force weights for the ith 
individual, Z,, is the matrix of k long-term forces for 
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In lieu of verification to the contrary, we as- 
sume that these principles can be directly ap- 
plied to the domestic policy questions in the 
1956-58-60 SRC panel study. That is, 


(3) there is no bias in population sampling, 
sampling of individual attitudes, coding, 
and political events, and other potential 
sources of net error need not be consid- 
ered. 


These first three assumptions are the general 
elements of a probability model of responses. 
In addition, the operations here require three 
further assumptions. Because we wish to base 
our estimates on only two trials of a single 
questionnaire item, we assume that: 


(4) all respondents have the same attitude 
range.°? 





the ith individual, and y,,, is the vector of k weights 
for the long-term forces of individual i at t trials. 
Thus, the short-term forces depend on attitude, Y;, = 
Yis:2y,, and predisposing events such as questionnaire 
bias. Short-term forces have impact, but only after 
they have been screened. 

Attitude change results not only from the direct 
addition of a new predisposing factor, but also from 
the impact of some screened variables. In attitude 
change, the change factor often is originally treated 
as just another short-term force. If, after screening, 
the change factor appears to be of sufficient duration 
and magnitude, it modifies the treatment of the pre- 
determined variables (attitude) Yije + 1 = YirtZi + 
B,o¥ io. So, the importance attached to the long-term 
attitude components is a function of previous com- 
ponents and their importance plus short-term impacts. 

a Variations in the stability of categories should, in 
our model, depend on the distance from the mean and 
the size of the category. The expected difference in 
stability between categories can be calculated. How- 
ever, other differences in variation can occur. In these 
cases, variation in individual standard deviations is re- 
jated to the responses given. The likely sources of the 
category variation-individual variation association all 
involve more than one attitude being tapped by the 
question. Generally, this second attitude has to do with 
a “strong-weak” dimension, while the dominant dimen- 
sion remains agree-disagree on the particular issue in- 
volved. To illustrate this point, some individuals’ at- 
titudes are minimally differentiated—they simply agree 
with the particular issue position. No more complex 
response could be accurately elicited. When these in- 
dividuals are forced into a strong-weak distinction, that 
distinction may be made on the basis of a second 
attitude. For many questions, the source of this second 
attitude appears to be found in a culturally determined 
preference for strength, as in “strongly agree.” As a 
result, many give strong responses which may or may 
not be related to their substantive preferences on the 
issue. This is of particular concern for individuals who 
are ambivalent in their true attitude—who through the 
normal variation we already have noted may come 
down one time on the agree and another on the dis- 
agree. Some people who both are ambivalent in their 
preference of agree or disagree and have a very mint- 
mal amount of differentiation in their choice are coded 
as strong agreement on the first trial and a certain 
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As long as the precision of attitudes is not re- 
lated to the location of attitudes, this conven- 
ient assumption will produce relatively small 
error. Following the assumptions, the equations 
for attitudes and short-term forces are 


X' = Zvi + b — bY’ 


y= Z’ y1 + 6? — X’ 
oe ; 
where 
TEA 
ox 


and 2’, X’, Y’ are the staridardized scores for 
responses, attitudes, and short-term forces. 
Once the response data are in hand, calculation 
of attitudes and short-term forces for the pop- 
ulation requires only an estimate of b, the ratio 
of short-term to attitude components. 

The investigation of attitudes over time re- 
quires consideration of the possibility of atti- 
tude change. Here, we assume: 


(5) no attitude change occurs. 


The error involved in making this assumption 
can be estimated by applying Heise’s formulas 


percentage of the time give a disegree response and 
are coded as strong disagreement because of the 
second attitude involved. Thus, the actual differences 
in response are magnified, and each time the variation 
from the true attitude is considerable. “Weak” re- 
sponses, which include only the single attitude di- 
mension (no second attitudinal preference for weak- 
ness), thus show more stability then the “strong” re- 
sponses (relative to the stability predicted from the 
distribution). If this strength dimension occurs, then 
the true estimate of attitudes should be geared mainly 
toward accounting for the weak categories. For ex- 
ample, assume the attitude continuum on public power 
control as shown below: 


Depends 


Strongly Strongly 
Agres 


10 9876543210 


An individual’s true attitude may be found at the 
“depends” point, On trial one, the response may be at 
the 6 point on the dimension as the result of short- 
term forces, but because of the second attitude biased 
toward strength he may in the end be coded at the 
9 or 10 position. At the second triel, -his response may 
be true at the 4 position, again because of short-term 
forces (still basically within his tolerance for incon- 
sistency and relatively stable with his earlier 6 response 
-—both varying only one point fram his true attitude 
at position 5), yet the bias for strength may place him 
at the 1 or 0 position of strong disagreement. In the 
recorded response, his inconsistency appears to be 
extremely high—the difference between position 9 and 
position 1, while his true response varied only from 
6 to 4, and his true attitude remained completely 
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Table 4. Cansal Path Analysis of Attitude Stability 











Stable Attitude Share of 
Attitude Variance* 
Question 
1956-1958 1958-1960 
School Integration 61% 95% 
Job Guarantee 81% 98% 
School Aid 91% W% 
FEPC 94% 98% 
Public Power 99% 99% 





a Entries are the squared stability coefficients—the 
squared correlations between attitudes on a question 
in the two samplings. 


to the responses.” Either dichotomizing the 
data (agree, disagree) or scoring responses —2, 
—1, 0, 1, 2, for “strongly agree” to “strongly 
disagree” provides the results presented in ~ 
Table 4. 

While change definitely occurs in school in- 
tegration and job guarantee attitudes between 
1956 and 1958, presumably as the result of 
Little Rock and the 1957—58 recession, little 
or no change occurs on the other items or in 
the 1958-60 period. In this general absence of 
change, attitudes can be estimated from two 
trials by either our probability model or a con- 
sistency test of the Black-and-White model.‘ 
The second trial adds new information—some 
changed responses as a result of individual 
shifts in short-term forces—without adding any 
new unknowns. Because estimation of attitudes 
and short-term forces requires only two pieces 
of information, responses and the ratio (b) of 
attitude to short-term components, two trials 
provide all the information necessary. Either 
trial provides information on responses and the 
difference in individual responses defines the 
ratio b. Thus: 


252 
1+ 92 





Variance of (Zi — Z/) = 


stable. The impact of the potential intrusion of a 
second, and possibly even third attitudinal dimension 
into the one the research is attempting to measure will 
certainly vary with the topic. Thus, for party identifica- 
tion, the strong-weak distinction appears to tap a 
politically more substantive attitude, in which the 
strength may be more closely tied to the actual attitude 
toward a respondent's own party. 

% David R. Heise, “Separating Reliability and Stabil- 
ity in Test-Retest Correlation,” American Sociological 
Review, 34 (February, 1969), 93—101. 

3 When attitude change is not involved in response 
variation, the timing of surveys is not an essential item. 
Because individual variation around the mean is un- 
sequenced, the sequence of surveys is irrelevant, and 
measures of change over time—such as Markov chains 
and Coleman's techniques——are inapplicakle. 
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Distribution of Attitudes 


Other Attitudes, Strongly 
Agree Responses 


Figure 1. Relationship of Attitudes and Responses: FEPC 1958-60 As an Example.. 


Explanation: The vertical axis denotes the percentage of the population, the horizontal axis the strength 
of the attitude. The uppermost curve represents the true attitude distribution of the population; the unlined 
segments of the other two curves depict attitude and response congruence, the lined segments depict atti- 


tude and response discrepancy. 


where Z,’ and Z,’ denote standardized response 
scores of an individual at the first and second 
trials, respectively. An illustration of the joint 
distribution of attitudes and responses for a 
single trial of a 55 per cent “strongly agree” 
item (FEPC in 1958-60) is presented in Fig- 
ure 1. l 

While a complete accounting of the SRC 
panel data for even the single public power 
item would include analysis of noninterviews 
(28 per cent of the sample) and nonsubstantive 
responses (e.g., “no opinion” at one or more 
trials, another 33 per cent of the respondents), 
both the Black-and-White model and the prob- 
ability model apply only to the data indicating 
substantive attitudes at two or more trials, usu- 
ally about two-thirds of the total sample. For 
the five available substantive categories, 
“strongly agree” to “strongly disagree,” we as- 
sume that: 


(6) respondents pick the category most 
closely approximating their preferred re- 
sponse. 


Our theory has presumed that attitudes, 
short-term forces, and responses are interval 
variables, albeit measured ordinally in the SRC 
surveys. Further, the type of inferences we (or 
Converse) wish to make about the relative 
roles of attitudes and other forces in producing 
responses requires pinning numbers on the cat- 
egories. The final requirement for transforming 
the data is the ability to represent properties 
of the data which untransformed or otherwise 


transformed categories would miss.55 From our 
second assumption, we presume that responses 
are normally distributed, with a mean of zero 
and a variance.of 1 for each set of responses 
(each item, each trial). From the sixth as- 
sumption, the five categories can be conceived 
as covering exhaustive and exclusive ranges of 
the response continuum, with the boundaries 
between categories occurring at the points in a 
normal distribution which cut off the percent- 
age of responses at least that extreme. For 
instance, if 40 per cent of the sample responds 
“strongly agree,” the most extreme lower cate- 
gory, then the upper boundary of that category 
must be —.25 standard deviations from the 
mean (zero), because only that point cuts the 
normal distribution into forty and sixty per 
cent shares. 

One of the empirical propositions which de- 
rive from our assumptions is that the stability 
of responses across trials should vary with 
the width of the category. To test briefly the 
representativeness of the normal transforma- 
tion, we take the five domestic policy questions 
in 1956, give each response category the nor- 
mal score of its median member’s average dis- 
tance to the category boundaries, and corre- 
late these scores with the 1956-58 category 


=R, R. Tufte, “Improving Data Analysis in Political 
Science,” in Quantitative Analysis of Social Problems, 
ed. E. R. Tufte (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 
1970), esp. pp. 440-441; and Thomas P. Wilson, 
“Critique of Ordinal Variables,” in Causal Models in 
the Social Sciences, ed. Blalock, esp. p. 417 and notes 
2 and 3. i 
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Table 5. Correlation of Response Category Normal 
Score Functions with Response Stability, for 
! Five Domestic Policy Questions: 1956~58* 


Question Correlation 
` Public Power .98* 
Job Guarantee 1.00* 
School Aid 97* 
Fair Employment ` ,98* 
School Integration .99* 


«Entries are Pearsonian product-moment correla- 
tions. 
* Significantly different from zero at the .01 level. 


stability (per cent of 1956 respondents giving 
the same response in 1958) for each question. 
As Table 5 shows, the transformation accu- 
rately reflects empirical properties of the data. 
Other transformations are less accurate guides: 
equal interval scores produce zero correlations, 
of course, and transformations approximating 
dichotomous treatment (for instance, —5, —4, 
0, 4, 5 scores) which produce strongly negative 
correlations, r = —.85 to r = —.90, are sig- 
nificantly incorrect predictors of stability. 
There appear to be solid theoretical and em- 
pirical grounds for using a normal transforma- 
tion to investigate response stability character- 
istics. 

The final jump of moving from normal 
scores for categories to recovering normal 
scores for a full distribution of the sample is 
again justified empirically as well as theoreti- 
cally. To anticipate slightly, when responses are 
given full distribution scores, correlations be- 
tween attitudes and responses range from .71 
to .82, an average increase in the attitude ex- 
planation of response variance of 12 per cent 
over the use of single category normal scores 
(correlations from .60 to .75 for the five ques- 
tions). As expected, the attenuation of corre- 
lation between attitudes and responses is con- 
siderably reduced by using the full normal dis- 
tribution. 

While the probability model has a number 
. Of uses, we employ it here only to account for 
the aggregate over time distribution of re- 
sponses to the five SRC items so that we can 
reliably estimate the relative impact of attitudes 
and short-term forces in producing the re- 
sponses. With stable attitudes and no bias, the 
response distribution for any pair of trials re- 
sults from three independent, normally distrib- 
uted, random variables: attitudes, short-term 
forces at the first trial, and short-term forces 
at the second trial. In formal notation, the 
proportion of respondents giving “strongly 
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agree” responses in both samples is a function 
of 
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where CX’), ®(Y) are the normal functions of atti- 
tudes and short-term forces, and Zsa is the upper 
category boundary for “strongly agree” responses. 

The notation indicates that the probability 
of a respondent with any particular attitude 
giving two “strongly agree” responses depends 
on his attitude and on the prevalence of short- 
term forces which can keep him (or push him) 
into the “strongly agree” category in both 
trials. If “strongly agree” responses are fre- 
quent and stable in the sample, then many 
people have “strongly agree” attitudes and the 
short-term forces are relatively weak. 

To arrive at a good estimate of b—the ratio 
of short-term forces to attitude variation—tre- 
quires only the overall distribution of responses 
and, in theory, the aggregate frequency for 
any of the twenty-five pairs of responses in two 
trials. In practice, possible minor variations of 
our assumptions led us to choose the best esti- 
mate of b by minimizing the deviations of 
actual from predicted frequencies for the re- 
spondents giving identical responses in both 
samples—the “stable” respondents. We found 
it most practical to arrive at the best estimate 
by experimenting, yielding precision to retain 
economy. Readers further interested in our 
methods are referred to Appendix 1. 


Findings 

Application of the probability model to the 
SRC panel data produces several precise infer- 
ences about the relation of attitudes and re- 
sponses. Before moving to these relations, how- 
ever, we consider several tests of the model’s 
accuracy, The first test is a version of the stan- 
dard goodness of fit criterion, while the remain- 
ing tests evaluate accuracy by extending pre- 
dictions to new data. 


Goodness of Fit and Error Sources. For each 
question the five substantive response cate- 
gories give a 5 xX 5 table of responses in.each 
pair of years. Using the probability model, four 
of the average marginals and an estimate of the 
attitude/short term variance ratio, we estimate 
the proportion of respondents who should fall 
into each of the 25 cells. If the model and the 
estimate of the ratio (b) are correct, the fre- 
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Table 6. Goodness of Fit and Error Sources: Application of Probability Model to SRC Panel Responses | 


Respondents 
Question: Years Correctly 
Placed 

School Integration 

1956-1958 93%" 

1956-1960 93% 

1958-1960 92% 
Fair Employment 

1956-1958 94% 

1956-1960 95% 

1958-1960 94% 
Federal School Aid 

1956-1958 94% 

1956-1960 91% 

1958-1960 90% 
Job Guarantee 

1956-1958 92% 

1956-1960 93% 

1958-1960 94% 
Public Power 

1956-1958 93%, 

1956-1960 91% 

1958-1960 90% 


Error Source 
Asymmetrical 
Responses Unexplained 
4% 3% 
3% 4% 
2% 6% 
4% 2% 
4% 1% 
3% 3% 
3% 3% 
8% 1% 
5% 5% 
3% 5% 
5% 27% 
4% 2% 
4% 3% 
5% 4% 
5% 5% 


* Entry is 100 per cent of respondents minus one half of the absolute deviations of actual from predicted cell 


frequencies. 


b Excess frequencies for one ordering of pairs of responses (“strongly agree,” “weakly agree”) over opposite 
ordering (“weakly agree,” “strongly agree”). Under the no change and no bias assumptions, these differences 


are outside the probability model. 


quency of the various response patterns (cells) 
should match our predictions. The model is ac- 
curate when actual frequency matches the pre- 
diction for each cell and is inaccurate when 
actual frequencies deviate from estimates. The 
adequacy of the sample probability model is 
illustrated in Table 6. For the five items, ac- 
curacy varies from 90 to 95 per cent, as mea- 
sured by “respondents correctly placed.”5* Con- 
siderations of imprecision, sampling error and 
asymmetrical response shifts led us to take 90 


* The particular measure is the absolute deviation of 
observed from predicted responses, divided by two. 
The division is necessitated by all deviations from pre- 
diction being counted twice, once positively and once 
negatively, producing error which potentially runs from 
zero to two; division by two results in error potentially 
running from zero to one (an alternative computational 
method is to count only positive [negative] error). No 
squaring procedure is used with the error for several 
reasons. First, it involves weighting cases, which we 
have no grounds to do. Second, it confuses interpreta- 
tion; the percentage of cases deviating from prediction 
is easily understood. Third, the squaring overempha- 
sizes large errors, but these are precisely the errors 
most likely to result from response bias and thus the 
errors which provide no true test of the hypothesis. 


per cent accuracy as our operating criterion of 
adequate fit.5” 

Our assumptions of no attitude change and 
no sources of bias make it a priori impossible 
to account for asymmetrical patterns of response 
where there are real differences between trials. 


There is no simple test for the adequacy of the 
model, but our operating criterion of 90 per cent 
accuracy was chosen with the following considerations 
in mind, First, there is some imprecision in the per- 
centage of respondents and the predicted frequencies. 
The sample averages 1000 or less respondents per table, 
so accuracy beyond the .1 per cent level is impossible; 
similarly, our 100 intervals of the normal distribution 
average a precision of about .2 per cent. From these 
imprecisions, we would expect a total of about 2 per 
cent inaccuracy across the 25 cells. Second, sampling 
theory would lead us to expect that if the predictions 
were correct for the entire population, half the time 
the deviation of the sample from the predictions (or 
population) would be more than 25-30 per cent 
across the 25 cells. Because our predictions are based 
on the actual sample frequencies, however, many of 
the deviations would have been taken account of in 
arriving at the predictions. Correspondingly, we note 
that if every cell were below its predicted error, total 
deviation would be 9 per cent—a more reasonable 
estimate. Third, actual change, response-set factors 
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Table 7. re of Probability Predictions When Extended to Three Trials 
Item 
Power School Aid School Integration Job FEPC 
Accuracy* 96% 97% 97% 98% 99%, 


* The entries are the variance explained in the cell entries, 125 cells for the 1956-58-60 panel, based on 
predictions from the probability model for two years; variance explained is measured by the square of the 


Pearsonian product-moment correlation (r*). 


These responses are outside both the Black- 
and-White model and the probability model as 
used here. As the reader can see from Table 6, 
such responses are a noticeable though not 
major (average: four per cent) component of 
the data; they are, however, the major source 
of inaccuracy for the probability model. Errors 
within. the probability model average about 
three per cent of responses and respondents, a 
- tolerable amount of inaccuracy. 


Prediction Tests. Goodness of fit has in part 
been tested by the same data which give rise 
to our estimates. While this is a common statis- 
tical practice in political science, e.g., the use 
of correlation and regression coefficients from 
the same data base, an external standard of 
accuracy is more reliable. Because we have 
used only two trials in arriving at our prob- 
ability model estimates, the third trial can be 
used as the basis for several tests. 

We take as the best estimate for each ques- 
tion the b and marginals from the pair of 
- years with the least asymmetrical bias. If the 
assumptions about attitudes and short-term 
forces for two trials are extended to the third 
trial, tests on several aspects of the predictions 
are possible. First, we test predictions of cell 
frequency. There are 125 cells (5 x 5 x 5) in 
the three trial turnover table, with the average 
cell containing about four respondents, but 
with considerable variation in the actual fre- 
quencies. Using four average marginals and 
one estimate of b from the tvo-trial procedure, 
we predicted the number of respondents in 
each of the 125 possible cells, rounded con- 
veniently to the nearest whcle respondent. As 
summarized in Table 7, the correlation of ac- 
tual and predicted cell frequencies is quite 
high for all five questions, with 96 per cent to 





limited to one year, etc., cannot be accounted for by 
the prediction if they are unidirectional in net effect 
across the sample (otherwise they simply get counted 
as “nonattitude forces”—the fate of most School In- 
tegration and Job Guarantee change in 1956-1958). 


These range from 2 through 7 per cent for any pair of’ 


consecutive samples. 


99 per cent of the variance in cell frequencies 
explained by the: model, despite the presence 
of asymmetry. In part, the correlations arise — 
from the presence of a few highly populated 
cells; even with these cells omitted, however, 
the worst prediction still accounts for 8744 per 
cent of the remaining variance, The absolute 
accuracy is equally striking and weil within 
the SRC’s normal sampling error: the cells pre- 
dicted to have below average frequencies of 0 
to 3 cases, taking the FEPC question for. ex- 
ample, are never off by more than 3 cases, 97 
per cent are 2 or fewer cases off, and 75 per 
cent deviate from prediction by one case or 
less. The probability model estimates ade- 
quately account for the new data from a third 
trial. 

A second type of test using the third trial 
aims directly at the asymmetry, bias, change 
and instability of responses problems. To iso- 
late such data, we take only those respondents 
who have switched sides by answering some 
form of “agree” at one trial and some form of 
“disagree” at another trial. For two trials, the 
aggregate of such respondents necessarily gives” 
equal frequencies of “agree” and “disagree” 
responses, as every respondent produces one of 
each; thus, there is no data from these re- 
sponses themselves indicating a prevalence of 
“agree” or “disagree” attitudes. Using the rest 
of the sample, though, the probability model 
necessarily predicts from two trials what the 
relative prevalence of “agree” or “disagree” re- 
sponses will be for unstable respondents in 
three trials. With only two categories——‘“agree” 
and “disagree’——and three trials, the respond- 
ents will either give two “agrees” and one “dis- 
agree” (responses are .67 “agree”) or one 
“agree” and two “disagrees” (responses are .33 
“agree”), and the aggregate of such respond- 
ents can show a predominance of either “agree” 
or “disagree” responses. The probability model 
predictions of “agree” predominance and the 
actual predominance for three trials on each 
question are reported in Table 8. Aside from a 
slight tendency to overestimate “agree” re- 
sponses, the probability model predicts change 
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Table 8. Predicted and Actual Predominance of ‘‘Agree’’ Responses Among 
Respondents Taking Different Sides on an Issue in Three Trials* 


Probability Prediction 61 64 


Source 
School Aid FEPC 
Actual Results .62 61 


643 
Issue 
Power Job School Integration 
60 87 49 
59 . 56 45 


* Entries are the proportion of respondents with predominately “agree” responses among the total respon- 
dents answering “agree” and “disagree” in different years. 


“bias” quite well (r = .97, predicted and actual 
“agree” predominance, across the five items). 
Prediction test results confirm the reliability 
of probability model estimates. 


Attitudes and Responses in the SRC Panel 
Study. In the probability model, responses re- 
flect two influences: the distribution of attitudes 
and short-term forces producing variation 
within the attitude ranges. While all responses 
reflect attitudes, they also vary with short-term 
forces. For an infinite number of trials, these 
short-term forces would be of equal variance 
and average direction” (zero) for all respond- 
ents; with only two trials, respondents will vary 
in the magnitude and direction of short-term 
forces, so that responses will not have exactly 
the same relation to attitudes for all individ- 
uals; in the aggregate, however, the relation of 
attitudes and short-term forces to responses is 
fixed, so we can estimate the attitude share of 
responses for the sample as a whole. 

For each question, we take the attitude vari- 
ance as a normalized constant set equal to one; 
the response variance is then a function of the 
normalized short-term variance, as 


Variance (Z) = Variance (X) + Variance (Y) 
= 1.0 + B, 


where Z is responses, X is attitudes, Y is short- 
term forces and b is the ratio of attitude to 
short-term forces standard deviations. The atti- 
tude share of the response variance is then 


Variance (X) 1.0 
Variance (FY) ` ra 0 -+ 1.0 + B 


Note that attitudes are here being recordéd as 
points (the mean of the attitude range) to 
measure their impact. 

The attitude share of response variance for 
the five items is presented in Table 9. If re- 
sponses were truly random around any mea- 
sured mean, the attitude share would be mea- 
sured as zero, as differences between individ- 
uals would be accounted as resulting from the 


use of only two trials; if responses were exactly 
stable, the attitude share of the variance would 
be estimated at or near 100 per cent, as varia- 
tion would entirely occur between individuals. 

Because response variance reflects only dif- 
ferences, there are several reasons why the at- 
titude share of the variance could be large or 
small. Most obviously, the magnitude of short- 
term forces can vary. Issues associated with 
large public controversy, e.g., an election, may 
receive sizable injections of short-term forces 
in the form of local events, personalities or 
temporarily associated issues. Perhaps less ob- 
viously, consensual issues will show less attitude 
dominance of responses than will polarized 
issues. As differences between individuals in- 
crease (polarization), short-term forces appear 
as less important because their impact relative 
to attitude differences diminishes. School inte- 
gration, the most conflictual of the five issues, 
thus has the highest ‘attitude share of the vari- 
ance, though the short-term forces involved 
would appear historically to have been as great 


‘as or greater than those for the other issues. 


Additionally, there are a number of potential 
technical causes of variation in the attitude 
share of the variance, e.g., the use of questions 
which tap two or more attitudes. Despite these 
potential variations, the actual attitude share 
of the variance for the five issues stays within 
a fairly narrow range, an attitude-response cor- 


Table 9. Attitude Share of Response Varlance 


on Five Domestic Items 
Attitude Chance r 
Item Share of re Expec- 
Variance tation 
School Integration 67% 82 0 
Job Guarantee 61% 78 0 
Fair Employment 61% 78 0 
Federal School Aid . 60% TI 0 
Public Power 51% 71 0 





a ris the Pearsonian product-moment correlation of 
attitudes with responses. 
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Table 10. Relation of Responses to Attitudes: 
FEPC 1958, Simplified Example 








Attitudes 
Responses ——_—_~—-__-—---__ Total 
Agree Depends Disagreee 
Agree 66% 4 3 13% 
Depends 4 1 2 T% 
Disagree 7 3 10 - 20% 
Total 8% 15% 100% 


71% 





relation of .71 to .82, suggesting that while 


attitudes almost always dominate responses, . 


the short-term forces have a reliably sizable 
impact. 

In practice, the short-term forces disturb 
inferences about individual attitudes but have 
slight effect on inferences about attitudes in the 
population. While, according to the probability 
model, all individuals do have attitudes, for 
some individuals these attitudes are not at all 
clear from the responses, and for any single 
individual we can only .make probabilistic 
statements about his attitude (see Table 10). 
When discussing the population or sample, 
however, inferences are more precise. The only 
effect of short-term forces on net responses 
is to increase the variance, making attitudes ap- 
pear more polarized than they in fact are (see 
Table 11). Thus, short-term forces have little 
effect on our estimates of the distribution of 
attitudes in the population, and the responses 
provide a good guide to population attitudes. 


Comparison of Results from Two Models. Both 
the probability model and the Black-and-White 
model aim to account for response variation in 
the absence of attitude change, and both hy- 
pothesize a mix of stable attitudes and random 
force as the cause of the over time response 
patterns. The models differ in allocating atti- 
tudes and random forces among respondents. 
The Black-and-White model posits two exclu- 
sive groups of respondents: those with atti- 
tudes, subject to no apparent random forces, 
and those without substantive attitudes, influ- 
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enced solely by random factors. The proba- . 
bility model assumes all respondents have atti- 
tudes and all are subject to short-term random 
forces, which are normally distributed across 
respondents for any trial. Response patterns 
are used for different purposes in the two 
models: in the Black-and-White model, re- 
sponses are a lever to segregate respondents 


` and estimate the proportions of “nonattitude” 


respondents; in the .probability model, re- 
sponses are the clue to estimating attitude and 
short-term forces in the responses themselves 
and they indicate the relative impact of ran- 
dom forces across the sample. 
Converse assumes that respondents are un- 
reliable, so when one response discrepancy: oc- 
curs he removes more than one respondent from 
view, while we assume that responses are unre- 
liable and remove a portion of the response 
from view when a discrepancy occurs. Thus, 
different aspects of the same data are used to 
arrive at estimates of stable attitudes. Precise 
direct comparisons of results are difficult be- 
cause of the contrasting-treatments: Converse’s 
figures apply to respondents, while ours apply 
to response variance; we use two trials, Con- 


verse uses three; an interval dimension based 


on five categories underlies our calculations, 
while Converse distinguishes ordinal groups 
from two or four response categories; and, 
finally, the slight estimating errors in the 
models cannot be translated into modifications 
of the basic estimates. Nevertheless, the results 
of the two models are so different that even 
imprecise summaries will show the contrast. 
For the respondents consistently giving sub- - 
stantive responses to the public power question, 
the two models sharply disagree on the distri- 
bution of attitudes among respondents, on the 
relation of attitudes to responses, and on the 
polarization among the attitudes which do 
exist, The Black-and-White model assumes that 
only about one-third of this group of inter- 
viewees has attitudes, while the probability 
model indicates that almost all of them have 
attitudes. For Converse, attitudes are directly 
reflected in responses, though the overall pat- 
tern of responses misrepresents the pattern of 


Table 11. Marginal Distribution of Responses and Attitudes for Federal Aid to Education, 1956-1958 


Category 
Strongly Weakly Weakly Strongly 
Agree Agree Depends Disagree Disagree Total / 
'- Responses 51% 20 9 7 13 100% 
.- Attitudes 49%, 28 10 6 7 100% 
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attitudes; for us, attitudes are not exactly mir- 


' Tored in responses, but across the sample, re- 


sponses give an adequate fix on the distribu- 
tion of attitudes. The Black-and-White model 
leads to an estimate that there are two polar- 
ized sets of attitudes: a majority with extreme 
agree positions and a sizable minority with ex- 
treme disagree views; for the probability model, 
attitudes are even more consensual than re- 
sponses, with moderate agreement the norm 
and few respondents strongly disagreeing. It is 
useful to decide which model better reflects 
reality. 

In our critique above, we pointed out that 
the Black-and-White model does not account 
for four main aspects of the data: the distri- 
bution of responses among substantive cate- 
gories, the cross-trial variance in responses, the 
stability and coherence of “changers” over time 
and across questions, and the common response 
patterns of “changers” and stable respondents. 
The probability model, however, not only ac- 
counts for the marginals but provides a full 
reconstruction of the attitudes and short-term 
forces producing the marginals. With a mild 


_ coda applying to attitude change, the proba- 


bility model correctly estimates the over time 
response patterns for the whole set ‘of respond- 
ents giving substantive opinions, stable and 
“changed” responses alike. In the probability 
model, the respondents are all subject to the 
same type of forces and hence respond accord- 
ing to a general pattern. Because attitudes are 
the primary basis for responses, the coherence 
of responses across questions is no mystery. 
There does not appear to be any extension of 
the nonattitude model which can account for 
all these aspects of the data (see Appendix II). 

The probability model possesses more gen- 
eral advantages. It is applicable, with or with- 
out modification, to a wide range of questions, 
as indicated here by the results for the five 
domestic policy questions. The results across 
questions on the relative dominance of attitudes 
in producing responses (Table 9) accord with 
empirical indicators and theoretical expecta- 
tions. Though we have made clear here only 
the attitude portion of responses, the prob- 
ability model could lead to a more general ex- 
planation of responses by the addition of more 
dimensions for secondary attitudes, response 
set or attitude change. The model itself does 
not seem compatible with competing nonatti- 
tude explanations; a relabeling of attitudes as 
response set, for instance, would run afoul of 
some of the changes across questions. Finally, 
the model builds on attitude theory which does 
exist: attitudes are predispositions to respond 
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with ranges of acceptance, the causes and sup- | 


port for attitudes largely overlap among the 
population producing major commonality of 
attitudes, responses are additionally affected by 
a host of other factors independent of attitudes 
and unequally distributed among individuals, 
and attitudes are widely stable except for the 
intervention of major public events. We believe 
the probability model is desirable on empirical, 
methodological and theoretical grounds and 
should prove useful in analyzing survey re- 
sponses. 


Implications 

Correlations among Responses. The use of 
measures of association with opinion response 
data is open to pitfalls. With few, loose re- 
sponse categories and moderate attitude ranges, 
it is highly unlikely that the researcher will dis- 
cover high correlations, even in the case of an 
identity relationship. This is particulatly appli- 
cable where a large amount of consensus exists 
or where the data are grouped into “low” cate- 
gories with many respondents and “high” cate- 
gories with few respondents, most of whom 
will not truly belong there. 

Correlations measure covariance against a 
maximum covariance. Normally, this maximum 
is calculated from the marginals, assuming that 
some 1:1 correspondence between variables is 
possible. This maximum is inappropriate for at 
least the opinion items included in the panel 
study. The actual maximum is best approxi- 
mated by the correlation of responses at two 
trials, which is in theory a 1:1 correspondence 
within the limits of measurement. Correlations 
between opinion items should thus be mea- 
sured against the correlation of the items with 
themselves. For example, the tau beta between 
the items on fair employment and job guaran- 
tee is nominally .24 in 1960; however, the tau 
betas of the two items with themselves in 1958- 
1960 are both .41, which indicates the actual 
maximum true correlation of any item with 
these questions. Correspondingly, the actual 
correlation between fair employment and job 
guarantee in 1960 is .24/.41 = .58 of the max- 
imum possible, resulting in a substantial change 
in what we would conclude about the coher- 
ence of mass political beliefs on these two 
issues,58 


® Short-term forces operating on both responses in 
one interview may increase the association between at- 
titudes, however, so some care is required in falsely 
correcting correlations. For specific guidelines on deal- 


ing with these problems see Costner, “Theory, Deduc-. 


tion and Rules of Correspondence”; Heise, “Separating 
Reliability and Stability in Test-Retest Correlation”; 
and Coleman, “The Mathematical Study of Change.” 
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Democratic Elite Theory. The application of 
the probability model of attitude measurement 
results in the substantive conclusion that many 
more Americans have. true attitudes on issues 
of public policy than previously had been con- 
cluded. These data lend support to the conten- 
tion that in at least one regard the voter has 
been miscast and that we need not rely only 
on an “opinion elite” to provide substantive 
support to democracy in the form of attitudes 
about issues of public policy. 

To be sure, many more demands are placed 
on the common man in democratic theory than 
that he take positions on issues of public policy. 
He also is asked to possess politically relevant 
information, to have some minimal degree of 
psychological involvement in politics—and in 
elections in particular—to monitor the activi- 
ties of government for their personal impact, to 
support democratic principles and procedures, 
and to participate in the electoral choice of the 
system’s political leaders. The failure of most 
Americans uniformly to measure up to the 
complete set of expectations has been the im- 
plicit, if not explicit, interpretation of a broad 
range of empirical studies. Also, this picture 
of the “common man” has given support to 
various theories of democratic elitism in the 
form of a recasting of democracy that empha- 
sizes 


the stable, constitutional, and liberal nature of the 
system of elite pluralism; the competitiveness of 
political elites, their accountability to the electorate 
at periodic elections; and the open, multiple points 
of access to elite power. ... To be sure, the ordi- 
nary man still plays a role in the system since he 
has the freedom to vote, to bring pressure upon 
political elites, and to attempt himself to rise to 
an elite position. But by and large he does, and is 
expected to, remain relatively passive-—-in fact, the 
health of the system depends on it.” 


The question of the nature of the electorate’s 
opinion holding is quite central to the argu- 
ments over democratic theory. Without true 
attitudes, or with randomly expressed ones, 
how can information about politics be made 
individually relevant to the role of issues in 
electoral choice,*® on what basis are govern- 
mental policy decisions to be monitored, and 
how are political leaders to respond to apparent 
expressions of the constituency opinions?*? Of 


” Peter Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic Elitism: 
A Critique (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1967), p. 8. 

© Weisberg and Rusk, in “Dimensions of Candidate 
Evaluation,” p. 1185, state that “party and issues thus 

provide two basic mechanisms of candidate evaluation.” 
- “As Charles F. Cnudde and Deane E. Neubauer 
point out, “One of the most important relationships 
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course, the findings in this paper do not di- 


rectly confront all of the questions raised in k 


democratic elitism. On the other hand, these 
results suggest that one of the empirical foun- 
dations of the democratic elitist view of ‘the 
common man—that his opinions on issues of 
public policy are expressed randomly—needs 
reformulation.® 


Appendix I 

Those interested in using the approach pre- 
sented in this paper may wish to consider the 
following simplified example. A continuum 
from negative to positive infinity is divided 
into ten groups, each containing one-tenth of 
all cases distributed normally on the continu- 
um. The means, in standard units, of these 
groups are —1.76, —1.04, —.68, —.39, —.13, 
+.13 ~ . . +1.76. These groups, and their 
means, apply to all normal distributions. For 
a particular case, responses to the FEPC item 
in 1958 and 1960 dichotomized into two 
groups, “strongly agree,” and “weakly agree 
to strongly disagree,” contain respectively 5414 
per cent and 4514 per cent of the responses. 
The dividing line between the two groups (Zsa) 


1 


is therefore +.1256 standard units of Z from — 


the mean of Z. The ratio of short-term forces 
standard units to attitude standard units (5) is, 
from the text, about .9. What we first want to 
know is which short-term forces will push any 
given attitude into a response group; this is 
given in the text as all short-term forces lying 
between negative infinity and 


Zsav/1 + b — X 

b 

which in this case equals 
(.1256)(1.345) — xX’ 


= .188 — 1.11X’ 
9 


supporting democratic stability involves citizens’ pref- 
erences, leadership awareness of those preferences, and 


policy outcomes”; see “New Trends in Democratic 


Theory” in Empirical Democratic Theory, ed. Cnudde 
and Neubauer (Chicago: Markham, 1969), p. 529. 


.This relationship, of course, is central to the work of 


Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, in “Con- 
stituency Influence in Congress,” The American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 57 (March, 1963), 45-56, in 
which leadership responsiveness is shown to vary across 
issue domains. . 

“Lewis Lipsitz, in “Forgotten Roots,” in Frontiers 
of Democratic Theory, ed. Henry S. Kariel (New York: 
Random House, 1970), pp. 402-403, discusses the 
impact of empirical findings such as those we discussed 
early in the paper and concludes that in relationship to 
thinking about the attitudinal foundations of democ- 
racy, “these are empirical questions that have not been 
asked clearly enough.” 


T. 
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That is, for any attitude, the short-term forces 
‘less than .188 minus 1.11 times the attitude 
will put the respondent into the -“strongly 
agree” response group. Short-term forces more 
positive than this will put the respondent into 
the “weakly agree to strongly disagree” re- 
sponse group. Responses depend on the relative 
magnitudes of the attitude and short-term 
forces, each (at this point) measured in terms 
of their own standard units. Both attitudes and 
short-term forces are distributed into the ten 
groups mentioned above, in their respective 
standard units around their means. 


x! LILY -188-1 .11 Y 
(Attitude in (Attitude in - (Criterion 
Attitude Response Value) 

Standard Units) Standard Units) 
—1.76 —1.96 2.14 
~— 1.04 —1.16 1.35 
— ,68 ~ .75 94 
— ,39 — .43 62 
— 13 — .14 .33 
+ .13 + .14 .05 
+ .39 + .43 — .24 
+ .68 + .75 — .56 
+1.04 +1.16 — .97 
-+1.76 -+1.96 —1.77 


The above figures, rounded off after a more 
precise calculation, indicate for each of the ten 
groups of attitudes what level of short-term 
forces divides responses into “strongly agree” 
and the other category. For instance, that tenth 
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of attitudes which is —1.76 units below the 
mean requires short-term forces 2.14 units 
above the mean to produce anything but a 
“strongly agree” response. 

. The imprecision of our ten groups may cause 
some problems. The point Zsa + b? defines 
which attitudes are truly “strongly agree,” 
namely 5634 per cent of the attitudes. With 
only ten groups, we are limited to guessing 
either 50 per cent or 60 per cent, so for con- 
venience let us further divide this group in half, 
changing nothing else, which will allow us to 
trace the 55 per cent (approximately) of the 
respondents whose attitudes are truly “strongly 
agree,” Also, because the criterion value for 
one of attitude groups (—1.77) virtually coin- 
cides with the mean value of one of our short- 
term groups (—1.76), let us divide the attitude 
group in half, so that half has a criterion value 
above — 1.76 and half below —1.76. The effect 
of these changes is to produce 12 attitude 
groups, 8 with 10 per cent of the attitudes 
apiece, 4, with 5 per cent of the attitudes 
apiece. The short-term forces (Y’) remain di- 
vided into ten groups with values the same as 
for the original ten X’ groups, except for the 
standard units. We wish to know, for each set 
of attitudes, which will be counted as “strongly 
agree,” and this depends on what proportion 
of short-term forces falls below the criterion 
value. 

All of the most extreme group of “agree” atti- 
tudes responds “strongly agree” because there 
are no short-term forces strong enough to pro- 
duce any other response. Similarly, the 5 per 





Per Cent Criteri Short-Term Forces Attitudes Below 
Attitudes m Below Criterion Criterion 
Strongly A 
oe 2.14 10/10=100% 10% X100% =10% 
10 1.95 9/10= 90% 9 
10 .94 8/10= 80% 8 
10 .62 7/10= 70% 7 
10 .33 6/10= 60% 6 
5 .05 5/10= 50% 24 
424 
Other f 
5 .05 5/10= 50% 24 
10 — 24 4/10= 40% 4 
10 — .56 3/10= 30% 3 
10 — .97 2/10= 20% 2 
5 —1.48 . 1/10= 10% + 
5 —2.16 0/10= 0% 0 
12% 
100% 544% 
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cent of attitudes which are most extremely 
“disagree” produce no “strongly agree” re- 
sponses, again because short-term forces are in- 
sufficient to push them past the response bor- 
derline. In between, attitudes can be counted: in 
either category, with the attitudes closest to the 
- dividing line most likely to be split evenly be- 
tween response categories. For a sample of 
1000 persons, this pattern would produce a 
distribution of responses which largely match 
attitudes for a single sample. 





Respenses 
Attitudes 
Strongly 
Agree Other Total 
"Strongly Agree - 425 125 550 
Other 120 330 450 ` 
Total 545 455 1000 


In this case, 7544 per cent of the sample re- 
spond in accordance with their attitudes. 

If this set of respondents were sampled a 
second time, the second distribution of re- 
sponses should exactly resemble the first in 
its overall dimensions. Individuals, however, 
would change some of their responses if short- 
_. term forces changed for them. For any atti- 
tude, the chance of responding “strongly agree” 
twice equals the chance of responding “strongly 





Respondents 
Attitude SA-SA SA-O 
Strongly Agree 
100 100 0 
100 81 9 
100 64 16 
100 49 21 
100 . 36 24 
50 124 124 
Subtotal 3424 824 
Other (WA to SD) 
50 124 124 
100 16 24 
100 9 21 
100 4 16 
50 } 4} 
50 G 0 
Subfotal 2 78 
Total 3844 1603 
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agree” the first time times the chance of re- , 


sponding “strongly agree” the second time; for ~ 


the most extreme “agree” tenth of the attitudes 
this is 10/10 x 10/10 = 100/100. The similar 
figures for other responses and other groups 
are given below. 

With three trials, 48.6 per cent of the respond- 
forces remains constant but that impact affects 
the response categories of more respondents. 
The complete match-up of attitudes and re- 
sponses for the two trials is limited to 59.45 
per cent of the sample. Most of these “correct” 
cases have extreme opinions: about 80 per cent 
of the most extreme half of the sample are cor- 
rectly matched, while only about 40 per cent 
of the middle half show a perfect correspond- 
ence of attitudes and responses. The same pat- 
tern occurs for incorrect responses; for 8.45 
per cent of the responses, both responses dis- 
agree with the attitude, but the misrepresenta- 


- tion is less than 3 per cent for the extreme half, 


while it is over 14 per cent for the middle half. 
The difference between the two groups in the 
adequacy of the sampling depends largely on 
the categories used: if the question were more 


strongly worded, extreme attitudes would show. 


less correspondence with responses. 

A. third trial follows the pattern already 
established: the chances of giving any three re- 
sponses in a row are equal to the product of 
the chances of giving each response at a single 
sample, which depends on the extremity of the 


Responses* 
O-SA 0-O Total 
0 0 100 
9 1 100 
16` 4 100 
21 9 100 
24 16 100 
124 124 50 
824 424 550 
124 124 >» 50 
24 36 100 
21 49 100 
16 64 100 
44 404 50 
0 50 50 
78 252 450 
1603 2944 1000 


* The response abbreviations are: SA-SA =strongly agree in both responses; SA~O =strongly agree in the 
first response, other in the second; O-SA=other response in the first trial, strongly agree in the second; 


O-O = other response in both trials. 
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-individual’s actual attitude. Thus, for three 
trials: 


Respondents 


Number of Strongly Agree Responses 

Attitude Three Two One None Total 
Strongly Agree 286 169 79 16 550 
Other 16 77 2 157 20 459 
Total 302 246 236 216 100 


With three trials, 48.6 per cent of the respond- 
. ents have responses which always match their 
attitudes, while 3.2 per cent of the respondents 
have responses which never match their atti- 
tudes. Of the remainder whose responses dis- 
agree, more than two-thirds have attitudes which 
match the majority of their responses. 


Appendix I 

Extending the Nonattitude Model to Include 
Response Set. Several readers suggested response 
set as the key explanation of difficulties in the 
nonattitude model. In fact, revising the non- 
attitude model to include explicit response set 
` variables subtracts from the accuracy and co- 
gence of Converse’s account of the data. 

Response set derives from attitudes—predis- 
positions to respond——which are not the atti- 
tudes the questions are designed to measure; 
therefore they do not have a single appropriate 
response category and should lead to response 
instability over repeated samplings. In princi- 
ple; then, stable response set attitudes can pro- 
duce response variance if there are slight ran- 
dom forces affecting the response. We have 
extended the nonattitude model by adding pre- 
dispositions to: respond, agree, disagree, and 
demonstrate strength. As in the original model, 
attitudes on the question asked are a residual 
category, and “depends” responses are. omitted 
from analysis. Individuals are allowed any 
combination of response set attitudes which 
does not include both agree and disagree pre- 
dispositions; attitudes on the questions are as- 
sumed to determine responses despite any pres- 
ence of response set. 

While by definition the extended nonattitude 
model accounts better than the original model 
- for the marginals, certain over time patterns 
of instability, some of the coherence and stabil- 
ity, of nonattitudes, and some of the common- 
ality of stable and unstable responses, in prac- 
tice it does not fit the data as well. For the five 
questions, the extended version accounts for 
only 40 to 75 per cent of the variance in pie- 
dicted cell frequencies over the three trials. 
Any attempt to estimate a response set factor 
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common across the items fares even more 
poorly. 

In addition to being inaccurate, the response 
set uses questionable assumptions. The form of 
the five questions is standard, so response sets 
might be expected to be standard, and differ- 
ences between patterns of response should be 
traced to the prevalence and direction of afti- 
tudes on the specific questions. In fact, it is the 
generalized predispositions to agree and demon- 
strate strength that vary most across questions. If 
this variance in turn is explained as the result . 
of a zero-sum relationship between substantive 
attitudes and response set—so that attitudes 
on the question are again the source of vari- 
ance—the data again disconfirm it. Across 
items, the agree response set and “strongly 
agree” attitudes are significantly correlated 
(r = .63), as are “strongly disagree” attitudes 
with disagree, demonstrate strength, and re- 
spond response sets (r = .83, .87, .74). The 
differences among the five questions indicate 
the spuriousness of the model: as responses 
in a particular category increase, the estimates 
for both the corresponding attitudes and the 
corresponding response set increase, showing 
the artificiality of the distinction. Further, 
though the question form and presumed re- 
sponse set factors remain constant, across items 
there is a zero-sum relationship among the es- 
timates of the various types of nonattitudes. 
If response set varies with the question topic 
rather than the question form, what sense does 
it make to label it “response: set’? 

While the extended nonattitude model can 
be discarded on methodological grounds and 


further versions proposed and similarly re- 


jected, the reliance on methodology indicates a 
serious problem: we do not have an operational 
theory which can reject models whose substan- 
tive conclusions make no sense. Converse’s 
conclusions that 20 per cent of the American 
public had attitudes on public power questions 
were easily accepted. We suspect that the ex- 
tended nonattitude model estimate that about 
15 per cent of respondents had attitudes on 
school integration would have been equally pal- 
atable, though to use such an estimate is wildly 
implausible: the cognitive and behavioral com- 
ponents of school integration attitudes at the 
time of Little Rock and the jailing of Martin 
Luther King far exceed 15 per cent; theoreti- 
cally, racial and regional issues should generate 
some of the strongest evaluative and affective 
responses possible. Yet the nonattitude esti- 
mates are surprisingly immune to the theoreti- 
cal constraints because theory has not been for- 
mulated in a way that determines methods and 
checks conclusions. 


: 
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This is the fourth set of extended comments 
I bave been asked to make on this evolving 
manuscript, my third effort having been a 27- 
page rejoinder prepared for publication. The 
original version of the Pierce-Rose piece con- 
tained, in addition to several interesting and 
fresh ideas, a lengthy section impugning my 
methods, common sense, and good faith in re- 
porting the work I did years ago with what I 
called the “black-and-white model.” This 
polemic rested, as it has turned out, on a 
labyrinth of factual] misconceptions as to what 
I had actually done or why, underpinned by 
some embarrassing confusions on the authors’ 
part with respect to elementary distinctions in 
the philosophy of science, the nature of attitude 
measurement, types of error structure and the 
. like. 

The majority of these flaws, including the ad 
hominem elements and the most egregious fac- 
tual errors, have been progressively weeded out 
over three distinct versions of the manuscript. 
' But in each new. version new inaccuracies or 
misleading statements have relentlessly ap- 
peared, requiring another round of commentary 
on my side. As of this writing I have spent well 
over one hundred hours in these tutorial com- 
munications, a matter which may help to ex- 
plain why my patience has worn thin. 

A. small fraction of this time has, as it seems 
to me, been well spent. One of the dozen or 
more issues covered below——that regarding the 
effect of response set in these estimates—was 
left unexplained in my original article because 
of space pressures, and I am pleased to have 
an opportunity to discuss it here. The other 


nine-tenths of the time and space has been - 


spent, however, either on direct misreadings of 
things made clear in my original text that seem 
to have caused no confusion among astute 
readers in the profession, or on matters usually 
sifted clear in elementary statistics courses. I 
have doubts as to whether any of this has been 
worth anybody’s time, or surely this much space 
in the Review. However, even in its current ver- 
sion the Pierce-Rose piece seems likely to stir 
up a maze of unnecessary confusion, and hence 
requires this fourth rejoinder. 


I 


It is still not clear to me whether the authors 
quite grasp the purpose of the black-and-white 


model, as used in the original context. There- 
fore I would like to begin with some back- 
ground. 

The observations that. ultimately led me to 
write those pieces had originated years before 
in my own interviewing experience. In that 
period I had been struck by two facts in par- 
ticular. One was that very many respondents 
could not understand that a battery of pure 
opinion items had no objective “right-wrong” 
scoring, or that don’t know responses were not 
a confession of the most abject ignorance, to 
be avoided at all cost. The other was the fre- 
quency with which respondents chose a re-. 
sponse - alternative dutifully but accompanied 
the choice with side cues (shoulder-shrugging, 
eye-rolling, giggles, and even sotto voce com- 
ments) indicating that they were very much 
out of their element and would -pick any al- 
ternative haphazardly by way of helping me 
out. I should make very clear that such events 
were rare to nonexistent when questions dealt 
with the immediate terms of the respondent’s 
life, such as whether the respondent was satis- 
fied with his housing or how he would feel 
about blacks’ moving in next door. But they 
began to mount significantly in questions con- 
cerning politics, and hit something of a maxi- 
mum on the national issue items of the struc- 
tured kind being discussed here. I should also 
be clear that even these episodes involved 
nothing approaching a majority of respondents: 
they remained a limited minority: In addition 
to those who betrayed themselves in such 
relaxed fashion, however, there were substan- 
tial numbers of further respondents of har- 
assed mien who were obviously struggling to 
pick an answer and who, if there were the 
embarrassment of follow-up probes, could mus- 
ter no self-starting comments whatever on the 
issue, suggesting that their failure to give a 
high sign as to the absurdity of the situation 
was mainly an effort to save face. In short, 
I came to feel that the tiny proportion of cases 
——usually one or two per cent—in polls and 
surveys of.the period registered as explicit 
“don’t knows” on items of this type was an 
underestimate of heroic proportions. 

I should add that this is not some idiosyn- 
cratic experience of my own. Most professional 
interviewers are painfully aware of the same 
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phenomenon. Moreover, one of the most per- 
sistent themes of disenchantment with survey 
research that arises among our graduate stu- 
dents who do actual interviewing in connec- 
tion with the Detroit Area Study practicum is 
the spectacle of older scholars lacking inter- 
viewing experience, who treat tabular data on 
attitudes as though it were all real and mean- 
ingful in the Pierce-Rose mode, whereas the 
students themselves have become sensitized in 
the interaction of real interviews to the fact 
that some fractions of it are simpy not mean- 
ingful, as they or I would define the term. 
Such observations lay behind one major in- 
novation that we introduced in the 1956 study 
with respect to the structured issue items Pierce 
and Rose discuss. Instead of browbeating our 
respondents into giving opinions they did not 
feel they possessed, as most interviewers were 
instructed to do in that period in order to min- 
imize the analyst’s “missing data,” we explicitly 
Invited respondents who had no opinions on a 


‘particular issue to report that fact directly, in- 


stead of laboring to concoct some kind of 
meaningless data point for us. 


The result of this supplementary operation 


handsomely confirmed our expectations. The 
proportion of self-confessed nonattitudes in- 
creased by an order of magnitude over the con- 
ventionally-trivial residue of “don’t knows” left 
after strong interviewer pressure to force a re- 
sponse. Even on the two most familiar items 
of the set of issues, the “no opinions” almost 
reached 10 per cent. On the issue most re- 
mote to the average respondent—the power 
and housing item central to this debate—the 
proportion passed to 27 per cent, with a 
further handful of “don’t knows” bringing the 
total to 29 per cent. There was in addition 
another 7 per cent who said they were not 
sure how they stood. Such a high tide of null 
responses was in fact one of several reasons 
that I had for selecting this item for more 
concentrated attention as a limiting case of the 
nonattitude phenomenon. Some 29 to 36 per 
cent of the adult electorate of 1956 appeared 
to have nonattitudes by self-confession on this 
issue, despite its centrality in elite debate of 
the preceding thirty years, and this much was 
true without any elaborate chain of statistical 
inference or filigree of mathematical assump- 
tions whatever. 

The other reasons why I became engrossed 
with this item as a limiting case came into 
view once we had cross-time ‘data over three 


‘- waves from our panel. Basically, these other 


Teasons involved a perplexing tension between 
two empirical statistics that could be derived 
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from the cross-time behavior of the power and 
housing content responses (the high tide of no 
opinions set aside). One of these two statistics 
is handsomely represented in Table 4 of the 
Pierce-Rose text. There we see that the power 
and housing issue is also a limiting case in 
terms of what the authors call the “stable at- 
titude share of attitude variance,” and one 
which is used as justification for the fifth as- 
sumption desired for the Pierce-Rose model, 
to wit: “(v) no attitude change occurs.” The 
labelling of this table is quite misleading, and 
if we were not thoroughly familiar with the 
data being discussed, we would be highly per- 
plexed at the results it shows.1 But we had been 
using the algorithm the authors call ‘causal 
path analysis” long before Heise popularized. 
the relevant formulae, and indeed our interpre- 
tation of the Heise-form data squares almost ex- 
actly with the meaning attributed by Pierce and 
Rose to the relevant statistics presented in Fig- 
ure 4: where the limiting case of the power and 
housing item is concerned (although not for 
the other issue items), the cross-time data struc- 
ture implies that “no attitude change occurs.” 
However, we say “almost exactly,” rather 
than “exactly,” because what lies between the 
estimates extracted by the Heise route and the 
vastly different entries one would make in 
Table 4 if its labelling meant what it appeared 
to (see footnote 1) is the amendment to our 
consensual interpretation “no (frue) attitude 
change occurs.” 

The second datum about the power and 
housing issue which seems striking from cross- 
time observation is that the correlation of con- 
tent responses (keeping aside the 29 to 36 
per cent of self-confessed null responses) is 
as miserably low as it is (about .3). This 
means that massive change is occurring in these 
responses from administration to administra- 
tion. Yet we have just finished agreeing with 


-the Pierce-Rose interpretation of the Heise- 


1I assume, for example, that most readers would 
take the footnote phrase of Table 4 referring to ‘“cor- 
relations between attitudes on a question in the two 
samplings” to mean a correlation formed on the set 
of apparent content responses (ranging from strong- 
agree to strong-disagree) at two successive administra- 
tions. The reader should be advised, however, that the 
square of the latter type of correlation for the public 
power item is not 99%, but somewhere in the vicinity 
of 10%. A number of the other items, like school inte- 
gration, run higher, although probably none exceeds 
25% and few exceed 20%. In other words, the quanta 
presented in Table 4 are not what most readers would 
believe, and frankly I recognize them only from my 
own lengthy work on the problem. Ironically, in using 
these estimates, the authors are much closer to accept- 
ing the logic of the black-and-white model than they 
appear to understand. 
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form statistics which seem to say that “no 
(true) attitude change occurs” in the limiting 
case of the power and housing item. Hope- 
fully the reader will have no trouble in sens- 
ing the tension here: there is no change in 
(true) attitudes, yet massive rates of change 
in attitude response are registered. We can re- 
turn to the placid simplicity of the ancient 
syllogism to resolve this tension. We must con- 
clude that the massive change in responses 
must arise from something other than “true 
attitudes.” This “something other” in turn 
must, as the simplest logical matter, be some- 
thing out in the terra incognita of the set of 
“non-true attitudes,” or manifest responses in 
one way or another disengaged from the realm 
of true attitudes. This brings us perilously close 
to the notion of nonattitudes. 

It does not bring us all the way, because I 
felt there should be at least one more demon- 
strable property of such non-true attitudes to 
validate my suspicion that there was an in- 
tegral connection between the haphazard, 
meaningless response alternatives I felt I had 
seen respondents adopt in some cases, and the 
more general realms of “non-true attitudes.” 
What I really wanted to know was .whether 
people whose responses to the ower and hous- 
ing item did change sides from interview to 
interview despite the evidence that no true 
attitude change was occurring also showed a 
random time path in their responses, which is 
to say, a correlation between responses at .two 
time points which approximated .00. 

It was this focussed analytic question that 
the \ black-and-white model was invented to 
solve. It appeared to solve it very nicely. Given 
the evidence of the Heise type that on the 
power and housing issue no true attitude 
change occurred, the set of people who 
changed from side to side in successive trials 
would have to represent a pure group of the 
phenomenon of “non-true attitudes.”? Such 


* Earlier versions of the Pierce-Rose manuscript were 
extremely exercised over my decision to work with this 
dichotomization of the sample. The authors felt that 
once into a partitioning game any change of position, 
even from “strong” to “weak” on the agree side, must 
be counted as a nonattitude. They also insinuated that 
by using a dichotomy in the critical correlational test, 
I was trying to hide a non-fit that would have shown 
through because of an edge of stability in the weak- 
strong choice within a side of the issue. The latter 
allegation was easy to dispose of, since in fact the 
correlational test was not performed dichotomously, 
but rather on the four-by-four table using the strength 
differentiation. This left the authors complaining about 
the original dichotomy, and-in my third review I laid 
out my several reasons for deciding this was the wisest 
procedure. However, this current version of the Pierce- 
Rose manuscript, revised with those reasons in hand, 
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a pure group could be defined on two waves 
of the panel, saving the behavior in the third 
wave as an independent test of their cross- 
time behavior. The crucial stability correlation 
arising from this test turned out to be essen- 
tially zero, as I had come to suspect it would. 
The remaining group of people who did not 
change sides on the issue, had to be an im- 
pure group of somè “true” attitudes and people 
who by chance‘took the same side twice. There 
is no way of splitting this group into two pure 
types, but the rest of the logic makes it easy 
to calculate the proportions of the mix in this 
group, and hence the stability correlation be- 
tween the second and third wave that should 
pertain if such a mixture of stable true atti- 
tudes and persons showing only a random time 
path in their responses, in known proportions, 
were present. The test showed almost exactly 
this correlation. Hence I was willing to con- 
clude that in addition to the 29 to 36 per cent 
of the sample with self-confessed nonattitudes 


on the power and housing issue, the remaining. 


majority of content responses were themselves 
strongly adulterated by a contingent respond- 
ing “as if’ randomly across time, and hence 
who might reasonably be coded as “nonatti- 
tudes” as well. It was when all of these were 
added in to the self-confessed nonattitudes that 
my estimates of the prevalence of nonattitudes 
in this limiting case rose as high as they did. 

These results were corroborated by another 
test of somewhat. different form suggested by 
Wiggins. The Wiggins test also is appropriate 
only if there is no true change in attitude. It 
takes the configuration of data from three 
waves at the same time and estimates the re- 
sponse probability between “agree” and “dis- 
agree” of those members of the sample who 
do not have “true” attitudes leading to proba- 
bilities of .00 or 1.00 of choosing the agree 
response. The probability estimated from the 
power and housing issue was .52, or very close 
to the expected 50-50 toss-up. The Wiggins 
test has one advantage over the black-and- 
white test, inasmuch as its estimates are in- 
variant whatever the actual temporal sequence 
of the waves is taken to be. However, like the 


black-and-white test, the assumption of no true’ 


change in attitude means that the Wiggins test 
is not applicable beyond the single issue of 
power and housing.’ 


seems to have largely if not completely subsided on 


3 


Pe 


this issue. Therefore to save space, I will not reiterate : 


those reasons here, but I would be glad to mail any- 
body concerned about the matter a copy of my third 
review. 
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Two further observations about the test with 
the black-and-white model deserve stress. This 
stress is not new: the same emphases were 
given in the original “Belief Systems” article. 
But one of the reasons why this private tu- 
torial has been as long and costly as it has is 
because Pierce and Rose have insisted on ig- 
noring these points. In the original presenta- 
tion I spent two or more paragraphs trying 
to make as clear as I knew how that the use 
of the black-and-whité model hinged on (1) 
side evidence that no change in true attitudes 
occurred; and (2) goodness of fit of the data 
when given an independent test with the third 
wave. Now it is clear from the Pierce-Rose 
Table 4 that the evidence for the first condi- 
tion becomes shaky once beyond the power 
and housing issue. I pointed out that this was 
so, and counselled against blind application to 
other items. I did myself experiment with a 
couple of the further issue items that most 
nearly approximated condition (1), and found 
that they looked correspondingly shaky on con- 
dition (2); hence I dropped the matter with 
the extended counsel against stupidly overapply- 
ing the model to other items. The problem is 
a straightforward one: the black-and-white 
model is extremely simple, and once there is 
reason to believe that some observed change 
in responses is true attitude change, the situa- 
tion is underspecified and blind cranking with 
the model is likely to produce nonsense esti- 
mates. 

Pierce and Rose set out originally with this 
broadcast application of the model, even to 
panel items beyond the issue set, and took great 
glee at the nonsense results generated. They 
attributed these nonsense results to failures in 
my own thought and methods, and used them 
to cast doubt on the meaningfulness of the re- 
sults even in the case of the power and hous- 
ing issue. Most of these nonsense results have 
been deleted in shortening the article to its cur- 
rent version, but a few remain and constitute 
some of what might appear to the casual reader 
as the more “telling” points the authors muster. 

The second observation. to be stressed is 
closely related and involves the power and 
housing issue as the limiting case of the non- 
attiude phenomenon. We may recall that it 
was not only the limiting case for stability of 
true attitudes (Table 4), but also the limiting 
case for prevalence of self-confessed nonatti- 
tudes, across this issue set. Further work with 
the black-and-white model implied that it was 
probably also a limiting case of concealed non- 
attitudes as well. I treated it very clearly as 
such a limiting or extreme case. I pointed out, 
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and still firmly believe, that the demonstration 
of substantial numbers of concealed nonatti- 
tudes in the power and housing case very 
likely meant that there were also substantial 
numbers of concealed nonattitudes on the other 
issues as well, although I should make clear 
here that logically they must be fewer. I 
pointed out that with the underspecification 
problem the black-and-white model could not 
provide us with estimates of these lesser num- 
bers, so that the argument had to remain intui- 
tive. However, the possibility that all instances 
of concealed nonattitudes occurred on the 
power and housing item and none whatever 
occurred on any of the other similar items 
in similar format seemed wildly implausible. 

I am a bit sorry that I failed to rough. out 
some estimates as to nonattitude prevalence on 
the other issues simply by way of making 
clear my own sense that of data available, the 
power and housing issue was in fact a limiting 
or extreme case. However, it is obvious that it 
was so. For example, some of the more fa- 
miliar issues had self-confessed nonattitude 
rates 20 per cent below that for the power 
and housing issue, so that even if everything 
else were equal, the estimate of nonattitude 
prevalence for these items must necessarily be 
cut back from the extreme in the neighbor- 
hood of 70 per cent to something closer to 
50 per cent. But everything else was not equal: 
some of these issues had higher stability cor- 
relations across time than the power and hous- 
ing issue, and hence fewer concealed non- 
attitudes in addition to the fewer self-confessed 
ones; also there was for these issues greater 
evidence of true attitude change, reducing by’ 
a still further margin the potential pool of 
concealed nonattitudes. 

While I did not feel empowered to make 
such estimates beyond the limiting case of 
power and housing, I did think that I made the 
limiting status of that item clear by spending 
large conceptual sections of my article at- 
tempting to formulate what accounted for the 
range of variation in prevalence of nonatti- 
tudes as one moved from one type of issue to 
another. This was the whole motivation for 
the introduction of explanatory constructs such 
as the varying centrality of content to the in- 
dividual, variations in information, group 
stereotype, and the like. Perhaps I do not 
write clearly, but it does not seem to me I 
would have spent so much effort trying to ex- 
plain the range of variation in nonattitude 
prevalence below the limiting case set by the 
power and housing issue if I believed that this 
range was absent or, for that matter, even 
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fairly small. Yet this is another point that has 
consistently eluded the current authors, despite 
several rounds of my pointing it out, and the 
obviousness of the original text. 

We have not begun to cover ali of the topics 
on which Pierce and Rose seem reluctant to 
get beyond the kind of “maximum possible 
misunderstanding” they originally developed. 
However, we can deal with further of these 
if we move to details of their current text. 


i 


The abstract of the Pierce-Rose article sum- 
marizes the main finding of the piece: “The 
conclusions reject the thesis that only 20 to 30 
per cent of the American public has true atti- 
tudes (on issues of public policy)... .” One 
must read into the text to find out whose 
thesis this preposterous statement is supposed 
to be, but it is alleged to be mine. I have 
tried in the few preceding paragraphs to make 
clear why such a sweeping statement departs 
widely from any general thesis I have devel- 
oped. At first I thought this attribution was an 
honest product of sloppy scholarship. I now 
rue the time I have spent trying to explain 
through this tutorial why it is inaccurate, since 
it has become clear that the authors are not 
very interested. I think I have explained my 
own position well enough above, and shall not 
belabor the point, although it seems more basic 
to the debate than it should be. 

It will be useful further background for 
many later points if we review the outlines 
of the Pierce-Rose conception of attitudes. The 
key supposition is that a “true and stable at- 
titude” is not a point, but a range on an un- 
derlying attitude continuum. In such a con- 


ception, different manifest responses to the © 


same item by the same individual are no sign 
of any attitude unreliability or instability on 
his part: if anything, they help to show that 
true attitudes are in fact ranges, not points. 

The conception of such a range at a latent 
level is closely akin to what James S. Coleman 
has used in his analysis models for panel data, 
although he has elaborated it further and 
geared its assumptions more appropriately to 
survey data than the Pierce-Rose proposal. It 
is a conception I have always found attractive, 
within limits, although it figured only indirectly 
in the black-and-white model. Perhaps its most 
attractive feature is that it can in principle ad- 
dress the problem of differential crystallization 
of attitudes. In speaking of nonattitudes, I had 
in mind a degree of crystallization which would 
stand at or surely close to zero. At the other 
extreme, one can imagine persons with atti- 
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tudes so sharply crystallized on a particular 
topic that if the truth were known, their atti- 
tude range would be shrunken if not all the 
way to a single point, at least close enough 
to that state that the coarse response categories 
of survey instruments could find no range at 
all. But these are hypothetical extremes, and it 
would be’ reasonable to expect most people 
most of the time to lie somewhere between 
these poles on issues they know about, and 
truly to have a meaningful attitude range in ex- 
actly the Pierce-Rose sense. 

When I say I find this conception attractive 
within limits, one limit comes when one asks 
whether there is any range so large (from one 
end: of an attitude continuum to its polar op- 
posite, for example) that it may be rather 
misleading to say the individual has a “true 


and stable attitude” toward the competing al- . 


ternatives. Surely the original ascendancy of 
the attitude construct in social psychology 
hinged on the assumption that many important 
attitudes were crystallized to reasonably narrow 
ranges and were stable within thosé ranges, 50 
that they could be used as tools to. predict 
other choice behaviors. If any range on a posi- 
tion issue, be it ever so large, is expressive 
of the same true attitude, then the predictive 
power which originally justified the construct 
has evaporated, outside of situations where, 
empirically, attitudes are in fact of short range. 
Moreover, the whole rationale for studies of 
attitude stability is definitely snipped away by 
such a view, although only in a rather shallow 
semantic sense. In other words, if one atti- 
tude shows high stability within a set of in- 
dividuals over time and another shows very 
low stability with the same index, it is not 
that stability differs; presumably allı ranges 
have the same stability, and it is the length 
of the ranges that is hypothesized to be vary- 
ing. Perhaps that change of label gains some- 
thing, although it is not entirely clear to me 
what it is. Or again, in a practical political 
context, perhaps if a person with a wide-range 
attitude on a public referendum eagerly votes 
pro on Sunday and eagerly con on Tuesday, 
it is desirable to say that both votes are ex- 
pressive of the same true and stable attitude. 
This usage, however, would seem to have ob- 
vious drawbacks. 

Most of the charm of the range concept, 
which to our mind liés in variations from per- 
son to person in attitude crystallization or at- 
titude range, is however promptly removed in 
the Pierce-Rose model by the assumption that 


“(iv) all respondents have the same attitude — 


range.” This assumption is quite unsettling ex- 


y 
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actly because of tbe evidence on the power 
issue from the black-and-white test, which 
made the point that the response-giving part 
of the population was almost maximally hetero- 
geneous in terms of attitude crystallization. 
One subset was sharply enough crystallized in 
its opinions not to stray at all from “agree” 
or “disagree,” while the other subset was so 
uncrystallized as to turn up on any side in 
repetitive trials, in a pattern of statistical in- 
dependence over time: Yet the superstructure 
calculations of the Pierce-Rose model seem to 
rest on a foundation assumption of perfect 
population homogeneity in these regards, an 
assumption already known to be thoroughly 
untrue. Moreover, the authors propose to re- 
examine the heterogeneity results of my tests 
with this new model which denies by assump- 
tion in advance that such heterogeneity exists. 
I am open to persuasion that such an exercise 
has some internal logic, but it continues to 
escape me. 

With the general conception of attitudes in- 
volved in the Pierce-Rose model reviewed, we 
can turn to some related issues that have helped 
to perpetuate this debate over many months. 
We have had a dreadful time, for example, with 
the concept of randomness. My demonstration 
of a “random” time path for the responses of 
some respondents led the authors in an earlier 
version to charge that by imagining these re- 
sponses were “uncaused” behaviors, I was un- 
dermining the deterministic foundations of 
social science. So I was obliged to explain 
the obvious: all sorts of processes leave random 
tracks, including the outcomes of coin flips, 
without in any ultimate sense being. “un- 
caused.” Indeed, the short-term force com- 
ponent figuring so prominently in the Pierce- 
Rose model has some random properties, as 
does more conventional measurement error. 
Yet every error has some proximate cause; the 
important point is that the list of such prox- 
mate causes is enormous and unrelated to the 
object of measurement itself—just as the 
Pierce-Rose “short-term forces” are by explicit 
assumption independent of the attitude itselfi— 
so that random properties can often be as- 
sumed. The response choices made to survey 
items by people to whom the content means 
little or nothing may show random properties 
across time as well, but I never imagined that 
they were uncaused in any ultimate sense. The 
random pattern arises precisely because all 
sorts of causes irrelevant to the intended con- 
tent of the item are shaping the response. 

When we put together these observations 
with the earlier discussion of large attitude 
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Tanges, we can begin to see the sense in which 
much of this debate seems chiefly semantic. I 
would scarcely feel that I was a traitor to my 
original argument if I were to rephrase it as 
follows, trying to adopt the Pierce-Rose vo- 
cabulary' preferences: “The proportion of 
Americans whose attitude ranges are incredi- 
bly large on this set of issues, and whose mani- 
fest responses are strongly influenced by short- 
term forces with random properties indepen- 
dent of attitude content, is vastly greater than 
most political scientists have supposed, given 
the customary tiny per cent of Don’t Know 
answers,” Such a change of phrase does nothing, 
of course, to change the real-world evidence. 

No sooner were we over this first small 
hurdle involving the nature of randomness 
than I discovered the authors were laboring 
under the delusion that random time paths 
(statistical independence, or a correlation of 
zero between trials) presupposed the equi- 
probability of states or choices at any given 
time point. In fact, they do not, as is readily 
apparent if one contemplates successive flips 
of a biased coin. Ironically, I had gone to some 
pains to avoid a model which would be tied 
to an assumption of equiprobability, because 
I was well aware that other known properties 


. ——most especially response set—-stood in direct 


violation of such an assumption. The black- 
and-white model was useful in this regard, al- 
though Pierce and Rose in their several manu- 
scripts have had much fun showing how badly 
the data meet the equiprobability assumption 
I succeeded in avoiding, and persist in imply- 
ing that such demonstrations invalidate the 
test rather than underscore their own state of 
confusion. 

The problem of response set is a serious one 
in the 1956 data, as discerning scholars have 
discovered. Moreover, it creates mischief for 
both models. I wrestled with the problem for 
some time before organizing the black-and- 
white model so that it could at least co-exist 
with the known presence of these tendencies. 
The Pierce-Rose model does not recognize the 
problem at all, and more than one of its key 
assumptions are thereby compromised. 

One demonstration of the seriousness of the 
problem comes from our most direct experi- 
ments with it in 1956. At Richard Christie’s 
suggestion, we included F-scale items of the 
standard kind in which an “agree” response 
typically means an “authoritarian” one. We 
also included some item reversals, such that 
an “agree” instead meant the nonauthoritarian 
response. Scores based on the two batteries 
of items not only failed to show any positive 
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correlation in content terms, but actually 
showed a significant negative one: people who 
ranked as relatively authoritarian on one scale 
tanked as relatively nonauthoritarian on the 
reversed version. Of course the tendency to 
agree or disagree to such items regardless of 
the direction in which the content was keyed 
thereby was significantly positive: response set 
actually outweighed the evaluation of content! 
With such data as these, it would be interesting 
to know what levels of “true and stable con- 
tent-related attitudes” the Pierce-Rose model 
would demonstrate for each authoritarian item 
in the two batteries, had we repeated them 
over time. My guess would be that such 
estimates would be amusingly high, and di- 
rectly belied by the other facts known as to 
internal inconsistency. l 

Space forces us to a very abbreviated discus- 
sion of the response set problem. There are in 
fact several kinds of response set, including a 
‘ tendency to choose the “strong” alternative 
rather than less vehement ones. However, the 
dominant effect is a tendency toward acquies- 
cence or’ agreement with “agree-disagree” 
items. One reason why such a response set 
thrusts itself forcefully on this debate is be- 
cause it is probable that extraneous factors like 
question form intrude most sharply on re- 
sponses where attitudes are least crystallized 
(or, in Pierce-Rose terms, have the widest true 
range, even if their model fails to permit such 
variation). This means in turn that the Pierce- 
Rose hope that “precision of attitudes is not 
related to the location of attitudes,” necessary 
for the “convenient” assumption (iv), is prob- 
ably quite wrong. Moreover, the Pierce-Rose 
assumptions (ii) and (iii) hinge on the propo- 
sition that error terms unrelated to meaningful 
attitude content are mutually compensating 
(mean of zero), which of course is exactly 
what is not true of data vulnerable to re- 
sponse set. 

I did not attempt to represent my own think- 
ing on the response set problem in the few 
brief pages I originally gave to the black-and- 
white test, so I have no desire to fault Pierce 
and Rose for their thorough-going misunder- 
standing of the subject, at least up to the point 
where I reviewed that thinking for them. I was 


saved from making obviously inappropriate ` 


assumptions by the fact that a model does exist 
which preserves the independence of successive 
trials without the assumption of equiprobability 
at any given trial. This model, in the familiar 
coin-flipping metaphor, is as 1 have suggested 
the one which admits coins of varying bias 
(p), with the unbiased coin (p of .50) as but 
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one special case. Thus an item subject to par- 
ticular response set tendencies favoring an 
“agree” response, as many of our items show, 
could be seen as behaving for people without 
true attitudes like a coin biased toward the 
“agree” side by some degree (e.g., p of .60 
or .70), but still showing a random path of 
responses over time. 

I did not get into these depths in my article 
chiefly because of an editor already impatient 
at the article length. But there was another 
simpler reason. The power and housing issue 
changers whom I was considering as a suc- 
cessful isolation of respondents with random 
cross-time responses had initially split about 
53-47 in their initial (or, equally, second- 
wave) choices between agree and disagree. For 
the N involved, this division could not be re- 
liably distinguished from 50-50; or the simpler 
unbiased coin model. Therefore it seemed less 
than imperative to introduce the niceties of 
the broader model. If the ultimate testing 
which introduced the third-wave data had 
obliged me to commit myself as to just how 
biased the coin-flip was in the specific instance 
(i.e., how many more nonattitudes were hidden 
in the stable-agree cell than in the stable- 
disagree cell), I would have been in trouble. 
Happily, however, the correlational format of 
the central test, along with a focus on the 
crucial set of changers, relieved me of that 
problem. Given all of these circumstances, I 
decided that the space cost of introducing Te- 
sponse set problems and the biased coin model 
outweighed the advantages. But contrary to 
Pierce and Rose, the equiprobability assump- 
tion is not any intrinsic assumption of the 
model.® 

IH 


I mentioned at the outset that while the 
current third-round version of the Pierce-Rose 


? The authors’ response to criticism of the vulnera- 
bility of their model to response set has been mainly 
made up of the addition of Appendix H, in which they 
set out to show that the black-and-white model does 
not perform well with items where sharper response 
sets than the power and housing item encounters are 
involved. The Appendix is largely irrelevant, since these 
other items are the ones where the black-and-white 
model should not be used in any event, not because 
of response set intrusion, but because of failure of 
these items to meet the “no change in true attitude” 
assumption necessary for the model. Moreover, a 
crucial proposition in that Appendix—to the effect that 
the standard form for the five issue items should mean 
a standard degree of response set-—is well-known not 
to be true among scholars who have looked into these 
matters at all closely. In general, this Appendix is one 
of several reasons why I have had trouble building 
confidence that the authors really, have much under- 
standing either of the black-and-white tests or of th 
several deeper measurement issues involved. á 
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test has purged itself of a number of the most 
glaring errors that plagued the first version 
submitted for publication, it remains rather 
dense in statements which are misleading or 
even more purely inaccurate. I think I have 
some responsibility to document this charge, 
so let me start with the paragraph on page 
632 and proceed, as succinctly as possible, 
sentence by sentence. 


“Converse’s methods are an insufficient basis for 
accepting his thesis because they do not lead to an 
explanation of responses, they do not exclude 
alternative accounts, and they do not seem to be 


> replicable.” 


Comment: Parts of the statement are true but _ 


misleading. My treatment did not pretend to 
“explain” responses in any rich sense of the 
verb, nor did it purport to exclude alternative 
accounts. The statement is misleading in con- 
text, however, as the authors have promised 
a superior model and the strong implication 
is that these are invidious comparisons with 
their own model. Yet where explanation is 
concerned the texture of their model is ex- 
actly the same as mine: a mapping of ob- 
served data which leaves a strong fraction of 
determinants to “short-term forces” with ran- 
dom properties. Where the exclusion of alter- 
native accounts is concerned, no model can 
claim this under ordinary circumstances, and 
the Pierce-Rose version surely does not. 
Where replicability is concerned, the charge 
seems serious since the authors have already 
pointed out they are working the same data 
I used, but later in the paragraph we learn 
that they do not mean “replicability” in a 
strict sense, but rather than when the test is 

-` extended to other items with properties that 
do not match its assumptions, it gives non- 
sense results, as I said it would. 


“For example, the ‘Black-and-White’ consistency 
test is used in exactly the same form by Philip 
Converse to demonstrate the lack of attitudes and 
by James Coleman to demonstrate the presence of 
attitude and measurement error.” 


Comment: This observation makes me despair, 
because it was I in an earlier review who 
urged the authors to relate their model to the 
ground already well-ploughed in this area, 
mainly by Lee Wiggins and James Coleman, 
although more recently by Leo Goodman. I 
am now sorry I asked, because it seems clear 
that the authors have skimmed Coleman with- 
out much understanding. The first problem in 
the statement is a factual error: the two ap- 
proaches are in no sense “exactly the same 
form.” The spirit is similar, but the form is 
dramatically different. Quite apart from this 
difficulty, the common spirit is a partitioning 
of data into true attitudes and “noise”, and 
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there is no reason to believe that the two 
approaches would arrive at substantially dif- 
ferent conclusions concerning the power and 
housing item, save that my model is better 
suited to smoke out population heterogeneity 
in these regards than is the Coleman model 
as commonly used. 


“In Converse’s approach, the main variable— 
attitudes—-is operationalized as a residual category 
(what is left after other variables have been ac- 
counted for) ... As Converse neither specifies his 
other variables nor justifies theoretically the treat- 
ment of attitudes as residues, alternative accounts 

. are just as acceptable. . .” 


Comment: The simplest reason why I fail to 
specify “other variables” is that no other vari- 
ables are involved, any more than they are in 
any given “running” of the Pierce-Rose 
model. The two models are entirely equiva- 
lent in these terms. Hence the “residue” argu- 
ment is mainly mystifying. 


“The attempts to replicate his test on other ques- 
tions failed, and the operating criterion for the 
appropriateness of attempting replication appears to 
be: if the test shows nonattitudes, it should be 
used; if not, it is inappropriate.” 


Comment: The criterion, which the authors have | 
never understood, has gemlike clarity. The 
model is to be used where its assumptions fit 
other facts known about the data configura- 
tion, and should be avoided where such fit is 
absent. One assumption is “no change in true 
attitudes.” This is true to all intents and pur- 
poses for the power and housing issue, and 
clearly untrue for the other four issues (see 
Table 4). Where assumptions have changed 
from appropriate to inappropriate, the charge 
of “failure to replicate” borders on the ab- 
surd. 


Proceeding sentence by sentence is too costly 
a business, so let us continue more efficiently, 
point by point. The authors go on to develop 
“four basic ways” in which my “method” fails 
to fit the data. The first point elaborated in this 
bill of particulars hinges on the ascription to 
me of an equiprobability asumption, and is 
mainly a throwback to the authors’ earlier con- 
fusions as to what I was and was not assuming. 

The second point is perplexing. The authors 
show a two-wave cross-tabulatiog of the power 
and housing item for the total sample, and 


- claim that it violates my model in its “incre- 


mental” variations and evidence of an under- 
lying response continuum. All of Table 1, in- 
cluding the incremental variation, was sum- 
marized in my original report as a positive 
correlation of about .3 for that issue in the 
total sample, and was one of several pieces of 
evidence which, when laid side by side, 
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prompted further thought and ultimately the 
critical test itself. The evidence in Table 1B 
seems to be another throwback to the time 
when the authors assumed I had collapsed 
“strong” and “weak” categories in making my 
critical test, an assumption which is simply 
wrong. 

The third point is ingenious, but irrelevant 
in an important sense, as I have pointed out in 
earlier reviews. The authors complain that I 
overestimated the proportion of people with 
nonatttitudes, or that I arrived at my estimates 
by some vague method of residues which 
assumed that every response which could pos- 
sibly be labelled a nonattitude was so consid- 
ered. Yet my set of identifiable potential non- 
attitudes numbered 144 cases on the power and 
housing issue, whereas the authors’ purported 
efforts to examine the same cases for stability 
and relationship with other issues involves some 
348 cases, or a multiplication of nonattitudes 
by a factor approaching 214! It is not hard to 
see what is happening here. The authors draw 
in a large set of people whom I did not con- 
sider as nonattitudes, and then use the traces 
of stability which these additional people pro- 
duce (up to a correlation of .17, rather than 
my original near-zero), by way of showing that 
my diagnosis fails to fit the data (Table 2). 
Presumably the same abuses are occurring 
with respect to Table 3, although in this in- 
stance they do not even show the data for the 
one item appropriate to the black-and-white 
model, so the display is irrelevant to the dis- 
cussion in a double sense. 

The fourth point suffers many of the same 
difficulties. Again we are dealing with five 
issue items, four of which are irrelevant, so 
' that “deductions” and “expectations” purport- 
edly- based on my reasoning are necessarily 
going to prove wrong. In addition, we are 
dealing with a set of “nonattitade respondents” 
larger by a factor of two or three even on the 
single relevant ifem than any I ever employed, 
and I presume the same misdefinition is ar- 
dently pursued into the four irrelevant ques- 
tions. Therefore we have already adulterated 
the effects with which I was working by a fac- 
tor of about ten (214 times 4) to one. And, as 
though this were not enough, we shall make 
the crucial statistics depend on the “predomi- 
nance of ‘agree’ responses,” a tactic which en- 
ables the “agree” response set on the four ir- 
relevant items to lend a further compound of 
negative evidence. At the end, we can talk of 
“not one chance in a thousand” that an as- 
sumption which I cannot reccgnize in the form 
Stated, is correct. This is surely damning. 
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I should make clear that the oddities which 
persist in other parts of the text are not: as 
densely packed as in the few pages I have just 
discussed. But quite a number remain and we 
cannot hope to discuss them all. One other 


matter involving the assumptions of the Pierce- . 


Rose model is the need to attach a scoring 
system to the response categories in order for 
the model to operate. The prime demonstra- 
tions justifying the particular scoring adopted 
surround Table 5 and-seem enormously im- 
pressive. However, the high correlations re- 
ported in that table are mainly due to the fact 
that these issue responses tend to be “lumpy” 


—certain categories drawing large proportions ` 


of responses, and others, small proportions— 
and these lumps reproduce themselves faithfully 
from wave to wave. In general, turnover tables 
will show “category stability” as the authors 
measure it to be very high for popular cate- 
gories and much lower for unpopular ones. The 
standard way of removing this artifact in order 
to ask the kind of question the authors want 
to pose is to measure category stability in terms 
of departures from expectations-of the chi- 
square type. The authors leave the size artifacts 
in their category stability measure, however, 
and since their scoring system is mainly a func- 
tion of category size, seemingly impressive cor- 
relations result, although they approach the 
tautological rather than being any serious test. 

The operation of scoring the categories is 
not as unsettlingly inappropriate to the data as 
some of the other key model assumptions, and 
I find such experiments of interest. The scoring 
does rest on the assumption that underlying 
true attitudes are always normally distributed, 
an assumption that flies in the face of many 


* 


observations of attitude dimensions that polar- ` 


ize in response to relevant social crises. How- 
ever, such polarizations are not obvious in the 
data from these five issue items in the 1956- 
1960 period, and hence I would rate the scor- 
ing used as no more than a small strain on 
other things known about these data. 

What is puzzling is that the authors have 
insisted even through the current version of the 
manuscript that my black-and-white test re- 
quires the same operation of “pinning numbers 
on categories.” Of course it does not, and since 
the difference has been explained and the au- 
thors persist in their contention, I am obliged 
to conclude that their grasp of “levels of mea- 
surement” distinctions is also remarkably weak. 
In the critical test I used ordinal correlation 
measures which fit very nicely the uncontested 
ordinal properties of the attitude. categories 


involved. And the only other part of the opera- - 


aa 
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tion involved the initial dichotomization, which 
requires no manipulation of numbers whatever. 
The authors will find that my results are invari- 
ant whatever cardinal numbers they. might 


-wish to assign to the two groups, be they zero 


and one, one and zero, 347 and —40, or any 
other conceivable pair of real numbers. Once 
again, every step of my test was carefully 
geared to all of the known properties and de- 
ficiencies of the data being employed. 


IV 


Near the close of their discussion, Pierce and 
Rose draw the following summary comparison 
between my black-and-white test and their 
“probability model.” 

“The probability model possesses more general 
advantages. It is applicable, with or without modi- 
fication, to a wide range of questions, as indicated 
here by the results for the five domestic policy 
questions, . .” 


We should also like to close with a few com- 
ments on this proclamation of broad applica- 
bility, which we find quite surprising. 

At base, I do not understand what “‘applica- 
bility” means to the authors. It is obvious that 
most models of the type under discussion can 
accept a batch of empirical data as input and, 
with a turning of the crank, give some kind of 
numerical results back. Surely “applicability” 
means more than. this. Some few models—the 


Coleman is a case in point—give handy warn- ` 


ing signals.as to.their inapplicability in special 
cases by generating output numbers that are 
obvious nonsense, such as probabilities that are 
negative or greater than one. Other models, 
like the two being compared here, are unlikely 
to make their own nonsense so obvious, yet 
both if misapplied can provide results that are 
nonsense nonetheless. Indeed, it is this kind of 
hidden. nonsense that led me to stress in the 
original article that the black-and-white model 
was inappropriate to all but the power and 
housing item. 

To my way of thought, a model becomes 
“applicable” to a given set of data once it can 
be shown that (1) its assumptions are tailored 
to known properties of the data; and (2) there 
is additional evidence of “goodness of fit” in 
predictions to further relevant bodies of data. 
Unfortunately, this is not a situation where 
half a loaf is better than none: both types of 
fit must co-occur if a claim of “applicability” 
is to be certified in any special case. 

I have thus far said nothing about the sec- 
ond criterion, or the Pierce-Rose demonstra- 
tions of “goodness of fit” for their model. The 
authors are pleased with these data (Tables 6, 
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7 and 8), and it is safe to guess that most casual 
readers will find them quite dazzling. In Table 
6, for example, about the poorest prediction is 
the one associated with the 1958—1960 transi- 
tion for the power and housing issue. Yet even 
here we see a value of 90 per cent of “respond- 
ents correctly placed,” and that seems to leave 
remarkably few respondents misplaced. 

I do not find these demonstrations at all im- 
pressive, and it is important to convey why. 
What most readers will fail to understand 
about a datum like the 90 per cent is that (a) 
it involves a type of aggregative prediction 
that does not purport to assign individual re- 
spondents to any particular time path of re- 
sponses; and (b) these items are remarkably 
inert in their aggregative contours over time. 
When these two facts are combined, it means 
that seemirigly “bad” predictions would be 
almost impossible to generate in this context. 

Where the former is concerned, the authors 
are merely trying to predict the aggregate 
shape of responses for a certain time period, 
given knowledge of their shape at earlier pe- 
riods. This is perfectly legitimate in itself, al- 
though readers not close to these problems 
would be astonished to know how numerically 
inflated such aggregate predictions will neces- 
sarily be, relative to their individual-level coun- 
terparts. Although the Pierce-Rose text is very 
clear as to the aggregate nature of these dem- 
onstrations, the Table 6 heading “respondents 
correctly placed” (a phrase usually reserved 
for exercises like discriminant function analysis 
where individual assignments are actually 
made), serves to blur the issue. 

The second point, which involves the diffi- 
culty of getting poorer absolute results from 
this kind of operation with data as aggrega- 
tively inert as these turn out to be, may be 
made vivid with a simple experiment. I have 
taken the 1956-1958 cross-tabulations on the 
power and housing issue in the same five-by- 
five form erected by the authors for the pur- 
poses of Table 6, and used these twenty-five 
percentages to “predict” to the aggregate con- 
tours of the parallel 1958-1960 version of the 
table for the same issue. Instead of the 90 per 
cent predictive success cited for the 1958—1960 
test of power and housing in Table 6 when the 
full Pierce-Rose model is brought to bear, I 
find 914% per cent of “respondents correctly 
placed” using, as it were, no model at alll! 

This is a far cry from the closeness of pre- 
dictive fit achieved by the black-and-white test 
for a much more surprising prediction. Hence 
we conclude that it is charitable to say that the 
Pierce-Rose demonstrations of “goodness of fit” 
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are indifferent or mediocre.+ However, as al- 
ways with such tests, there is 2 zone of am- 
biguity as to how “good” any goodness of fit 
must be to legitimate a claim of applicability. 
Therefore let us return to the first criterion— 
the appropriateness of initial assumptions— 
where there seems to be no ambiguity at all. 

It has been almost impossible to convey to 
the authors that the black-and-white model was 
not suggested as a general analytic routine for 
panel data in the sense the authors claim for 
their own model. The current text continues to 
misuse it beyond its proper limits for purposes 
of derision, all the while developing the new 
theme that it must be inferior because it is 
not more broadly applicable. It was not sug- 
gested as a method, but rather was developed 
as a finely-honed tool to answer a very specific 
question that could be asked of a particular 
cross- time data structure displaying certain pe- 
culiar properties. Since I anticipated intuitively 
surprising results, I labored very hard to stay 
within a set of assumptions that violated no 
known properties of the issue item involved. 
Only. one decision necessary for the operational 
implementation of the model (not a model 
assumption as such) was even particularly ar- 
bitrary, and that involved an «e priori commit- 
ment that changes of strength of agreement or 
disagreement on the power and housing issue 
did not have the same significance, at least for 
people with true attitudes on that polarized 
elite issue, as a full change from pro to con. 
All other assumptions and procedures were un- 
questionably well tailored to the known prop- 
erties of the data. 

This cannot be said of the Pierce-Rose 
model. We have seen that in numerous ways 
the assumptions of their model strain the data, 
and at a few palpable points stand in the most 
direct violation of known properties of the 
data, including, where the power issue is con- 
cerned, the heterogeneity property demon- 
strated by the careful black-and-white test. Ac- 
tually, in such component facts as respect for 
the ordinal character of the data, the black- 
and-white model is better suited to the texture 
of all of these issue items than is the Pierce- 


“Given what we have said about the “lumpiness” 
and cross-time inertia of these items, the reader should 
have no trouble seeing why the other tests of “good- 
ness of fit” (Tables 7 and 8) are no more impressive 
than Table 6. 
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Rose model. The only reason why I took pains 
to limit its use to the power and housing item 
alone was because the model assumed no true 
attitude change, an assumption clearly violated 
by the other items. What is perplexing is that 
the Pierce-Rose model makes exactly the same 
assumption, yet this does not deter the authors 
from proclaiming their model to be more 
broadly applicable! Clearly the authors and I 
are operating on dramatically different wave 
lengths. i 

None of the above should be taken to mean 
that I consider the Pierce-Rose model as use- 
less. I think it is worth experimenting with 
more powerful measurement assumptions, and 
I suspect that some of the differential statistics 
that the Pierce-Rose model may generate from 
item to item are worth heuristic attention. On 
the other hand, where its results appear to col- 
lide in significant degree with the conclusions 
from the black-and-white test on the power 
and housing isue, I do not have much trouble 
knowing which outcomes I would prefer to 
trust. 


The broader point of the Pierce-Rose essay 
is to “rehabilitate the voter.” If the authors 
truly believed me to be saying that only 20 or 
30 per cent of the American populace has real 
attitudes on any political issue, as opposed to 
the limiting case of power and housing in 1956, 
then the voter would indeed be in direst need 
of such rehabilitation. But this was not the 
point even for the 1956 materials, and a broad 
range of data from the later 1960’s and early 
1970’s seem to imply that attention to politics 
and the crystallization of attitudes have ad- 
vanced markedly in recent years. Thus it seems 
likely that the power and housing item was not 
only a limiting case in the 1956—1960 period, 
but probably holds some kind of record over a 
broader period as well. This is not to say that 
my original interpretation of the 1956-1960 
issue responses was in any way defective. Nor is 
it to say that survey research analysts are not 
well advised, even in the current period, to 
keep in mind the likelihood that some fraction 
of apparent content responses are not very 
meaningful. However, the range and central 
tendency of nonattitude prevalence on such 
items has probably receded significantly. In 
short, the voter has been rehabilitating himself, 
and this is much the better way. 
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° Rejoinder to “Comment” by Philip E. Converse 


DouGLas D. ROSE 
Tulane University 


JOHN C. PIERCE 
Washington State University 


The seven or so ideas discussed below will, 
we believe, aid readers in evaluating our article 
and Professor Converse’s comments. 


Interval Scoring 


We assume that attitudes and responses oc- 
cur along an interval dimension. If this is a 
reasonable assumption, the effects of Con- 
verse’s collapsing of categories should be fairly 
predictable: the new groups should be a 
weighted average of the original categories. If 
the dimension is merely ordinal, however, the 
change should have no effect except within the 
new groups, for the rest of the ordering re- 
mains the same. One way of testing which as- 
sumption is appropriate is to compare the sta- 
bility of persons who at some trial respond 
“strongly agree” but never respond “weakly 
agree” with the stability of persons replying 
“weakly agree” but not “strongly agree.” As 
both groups have the same ordering for “agree, 
disagree” responses but different interval dis- 
tances from “disagree” preferences, the presence 
of short-term random forces should produce 
the same proportion of respondents switching 
sides in both groups if categories are merely 
ordered; it should produce more switches from 
the “weakly agree” group if the dimension is 
interval. Since fifty-one per cent of the 
“strongly agree” group stays on the same side 
while only 13 per cent of the “weakly agree” 
group remains on the “agree” side, the interval 
assumption is confirmed. For equivalent groups 
of “disagree” respondents, results are similar, 
twenty-three and three per cent stability respec- 
tively. The “depends” category fits neatly along 
this interval, as suggested in our article, with 
stability equal to that of the “weakly” groups 
when it is counted as an “agree” or “ 
response. The interval nature of responses can 
easily lead to errors if only the ordering of 
responses is considered. 

While instability in a merely ordinal scale is 
simply instability, as no valid distinctions can 
be made among degrees of instability, instabil- 
ity along an interval scale is multivalued, de- 
pending on the distances between categories for 
the values. Prior to assuming that the scale was 


interval, our article reviews response stability 
in a strict ordinal framework, which Converse 
quite rightly points out is inappropriate. We 
agree: ali instability is not the same, and vari- 
ous degrees of instability should not be lumped 
together—because the scale is interval. Re- 
spondents remaining exactly stable for any pair 
of trials average correlations (tau beta) of .48 
with the third trial responses; if persons merely 
remain on the same side, correlations average 
.33. If, as in the black-and-white model, these 
two sets of people are lumped together and 
averaged, the result is a frequency-weighted 
average of the two groups’ correlations, .43. 
This is not characteristic of all respondents but 
is an artifact of the grouping procedure. 
Grouping treats distinct sets of responses as 
though they were equivalent, which in mathe- 
matical language means giving them the same 
value and more colloquially translates as pin- 
ning the same number on different categories. 
The grouping shapes the results even if the 
analyst separates the procedures into steps: 
groups, waits ten minutes, then uses the 
grouped data in a further calculation. 

We have reported ordinal correlations rather 
than interval correlations whenever ordinality 
is an issue. The ordinal correlations only cap- 
ture part of the associations because they only 
include part of the interval relation between 
responses. Thus, on the public power item, the 
contrast in 1958—1960 response “correlations” 
of less than .3 (tau beta) and over .7 (Pearson 
product-moment) traces mainly to the omission 
of interval information about the responses. 

Before employing the interval correlations, 
responses must be scored on an interval di- 
mension. Converse validly indicates that size is 
related to our scoring system, but he implies 
our correctly predicted correlations between 
scores and response stability are tautologically 
determined by random marginal expected sta- 
bility. If the randomly expected stability is re- 
moved entirely, the category widths correlate 
with the stability of the remaining responses at 
r = .98 (Pearson product-moment), as we 
expected. While the procedure makes no theo- 


‘retical sense, it does indicate that the scores 
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are validly related to the data because they 
reflect the interplay of random forces and atti- 
tude distances in producing responses. 


Attitude Ranges 


We believe attitudes are ranges on the inter- 
val dimension. These ranges need not be speci- 
fied until attitude change is introduced, atti- 
tudes of different generality are compared, or 
adjacent and overlapping ranges are collapsed 
into a broad group. The operational form of 
the probability model in our article is faced 
with none of these problems, so range is left 
‘unspecified. _ 

By assumption, the ranges match or exceed 
the short-term forces, which are themselves 
measured only in terms of the population di- 
versity of mean attitudes, a primary and un- 
measured quantity. Empirically, the short-term 
forces and thus the measured aspects of the 
ranges are less than the population attitude 
variance on all five domestic policy questions. 
In terms of response categories, the largely 
consensual opinions on fair employment, public 
power, job guarantee and school aid items will 
make small ranges appear relatively large, be- 
Cause range is at most measured against the 
consensus, while the less consensual questions 
such as school integration will make the same 
ranges seem to be small measured against large 
diversity. a A 

Converse’s discussion of how “large” ‘or 
“narrow” attitude ranges are is not based on 
any measurement of ranges or any supportable 
inferences about their size. As the black-and- 
white model does specify ranges, incorrectly, 
we note in passing that Converse allows wider 
Tanges on the public power item than any we 
hypothesize for the probability model. 

For clarification, we have measured short- 
term forces (and, by inference, ranges) by 
taking response categories as absolute stand- 
ards, a procedure with technical problems but 
at least producing actual estimates. Converse 
implies that the length of ranges will match 


“no opinion” response frequencies, response 


stability, and attitude consensus in the popula- 
tion; none of these suggestions is correct. While 
our estimates are not firm enough to be con- 
clusive, they will stand until better estimates 
are made. 

Converse appears to believe that we accept 
his original black-and-white model results as 
conclusive proof that there are two sets of re- 
spondents with completely different-sized. atti- 
tude ranges. No. We reject the black-and-white 
results and indicate that the data best fit the 
assumption of one, not two, set of respondents 
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with the same, not different, size attitude 
ranges. 


Random Short-Term Forces 


In both models, random short-term forces 
move respondents who switch sides from one 
trial to another. The test for random changers 
used by Converse is essentially a test of whether 
the sequence in which responses are given is 
important. Without attitude change, sequence 
should not be important, so respondents pro- 


ceeding from “agree” to “disagree” responses -` 


in two trials should be equivalent to persons 
moving from “disagree” to “agree” responses. 
If sequence is not important, the third trial re- 
sponses for the two groups will show an equal 
distribution of responses. Both models agree 
that attitude change does not occur on the pub- | 
lic power item, hence both predict that se- 
quencing is not important for dichotomized 
responses. 

When the test is extended from dichotomized 
responses to ordered responses, as in the black- 
and-white version, the models give slightly dif- 
ferent predictions. While Converse continues to 
expect that the groups will not differ, and thus 
that there will be no measured association 
between 1958 and’ 1960 responses, we would 
expect some association to occur as a result of 
strong-weak differences, though this essociation 
will be largely buried in the overall figures. 
Specifically, the probability model predicts an 
association of .04 (tau beta) between a 
changed response and a third trial. The average 
result is in fact .04, rather than .00 as predicted 
by the black-and-white model. 

The dynamics of association for side- 
changers depends on whether responses are an- 
chored by attitudes or not. If responses are 
unanchored, strong-weak distinctions are ran- 
domly arrived at and hence not important -for 
prediction; if responses are based on attitudes, 
then strong-weak distinctions in responses do 
index probable attitude differences. To directly. 
test whether it is the anchoring aspect which 
causes the association, we can isolate strong- 
weak distinctions (while controlling for possible 
response set and the amount of random forces) 
by comparing persons who respond “weakly 
agree” and “strongly disagree” with those who 
respond “strongly agree” and “weakly disagree” . 
in two trials. The probability model indicates 
that on the third trial the first group should 
tend to have more “disagree” responses than 
the second group. In every pairing of trials, the 
prediction is correct, with an average associa- 
tion (tau beta) of .22 between having the more 
“disagrée” responses on the first trials and hav- 
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ing more “disagree” responses on the third trial. 
The side-changers are not random, they do not 
fit the nonattitude hypothesis and they differ 
from randomness in an amount and in sub- 
groups predicted by the probability model. 
The two models also differ on how many re- 
spondents are subject to random influences; we 
say all of the sample consistently giving sub- 
stantive responses is subject to such forces, 
while the black-and-white model exempts about 
40% of such public power item respondents 
from random influences. As the random influ- 
ences account for all response changes, the 
predicted amounts of response change across 
trials will depend on how large such forces are 
and on how many individuals are subject to 
these influences; two trials suffice to estimate 
in either model random influences. If 40 per 
cent of the sample were really immune to 
short-term forces, however, the third trial pre- 
dictions would be vastly incorrect for the prob- 
ability model, for the immune respondents 
would not change responses as predicted. As 
Table 7 indicates, the immunity hypothesis 
is incorrect. The hypothesis remains incorrect 
when the lumps made by large frequency cate- 
gories are removed, as shown in our text. Inert 
marginals have little to do with the question, 
which rests on extrapolation of change rates, 
most basically moving from products of two 
rates to products of three rates and involves 
predictions of cell frequencies, not marginals. 
The same type of predictions in the black-and- 
white model leave a third of the variance in 
cell frequencies unexplained, though only eight 
cells are being predicted—those stable in 1956— 
1958 but predicted to be unstable in 1960— 
and very specific allowances for -response set 
(a special response set for each possible com- 


bination of responses) are included. Even un- © 


der these most generous possible terms, the 
black-and-white model misestimates, while the 
probabilility model’s assumption that random 
forces apply to the entire set of respondents is 
confirmed, 


Bias in Short-Term Forces 
At base, random means equiprobable. As 


there are a considerable variety of referents 


for this description, common usage of the term 
follows the form “random (equiprobable) with 
regard to...” and specifies a particular refer- 
ence. After stating our assumptions that short- 
term forces are random with regard to every 
other referent used, we employ the shorthand 
term random. The same shorthand term does 
not have the same meaning in the black-and- 
white model. Short-term forces are not random 
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with regard to respondents, though it can never 
be clear just which respondents depart from 
the equiprobability. Short-term forces are not 
random with regard to trials, as there are mea- 
sured and employed differences between trials 
in short-term forces, Short-term forces are not 
random with regard to responses, as there are 
again measured and employed differences be- 
tween response frequencies counted as short- 
term forces in the black-and-white model. 
Short-term forces, however biased’ among re- 
spondents, trials and responses, are not random 
with regard to each other, as there are clear 
departures from equiprobability when every- 
thing else is held constant. It is not apparent 
to us that there is any respect in which black- 
and-white model short-term forces are random. 

The absence of randomness of short-term 
forces is, in fact, an integral ingredient of the 
black-and-white model’s results on the power 
issue; equally important, however, the presence 
of non-random bias is left unexplained. As 
indicated in Appendix II, no testable hypothesis 
explaining the bias on any question, on the set 
of questions, or at any level of generality has 
survived, No explanation holds water. Having 
followed up on the assorted suggestions about 
bias from Converse and other readers, we have 
collected a fat folder of disproofs, which we 
shall spare the reader. Consider instead the 
summary impact of the treatment of bias on 
Converse’s results. Predicting only half as many 
cells as we do, the black-and-white model cor- 
rectly places 92144 per cent of the predicted 
respondents for the 1958-1960 public power 
responses, a level of accuracy Converse regards 
as indifferent or mediocre when it describes 
our own results. His accuracy derives from a 
highly elastic treatment of response set. If, 
following our own practice, Converse does not 
include unpredicted bias in his estimates and 
treats it as error because it is unexplained, 
then his accuracy drops to 69 per cent of the 
respondents correctly placed. If he sticks with 
a consistent bias for random forces (a biassed 
coin approach to response set), the accuracy 
is not much better—-75 per cent. Response set 
should either be specified as a variable or ex- 
cluded as an explanation of responses. If, as 
his comments indicate, Converge believes re- 
sponse set to be so complex and unpredictable 
that no estimates and tests can be performed, 
he should not use methods which assume that- 
response set is clearly identifiable and has 
simple effects. 


Testing the Probability Model 
The level of prediction in both the probabil- 
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ity and black-and-white models is aggregate, as 
individuals’ responses are not predicted. The 
lowest level of prediction in either model is 
the proportion of the respondents providing 
each passible combination of responses. The 
test of predictions we use treats each such 
combination as a separate prediction and mea- 
sures prediction error for each of 25 or 125 
cells and thus measures error at the lowest pos- 
sible level of aggregation. The “respondents 
correctly placed” test will not normally give 
scores around 0, but high scores are more diff- 
cult to arrive at than Converse implies. For 
example, much of the work in voting behavior 
assumes that party identification attitudes are 
stable, in 1958 and 1960 as an instance, and 
cause the survey responses to the party identi- 
fication item; yet, at best, less than 62 per cent 
of the respondents giving substentive responses 
are correctly placed under the assumptions. 
If the reader has doubts about the measure, we 
suggest that he or she try it out on some data 
thought to be completely understood and ade- 
quately explained. The ordinal correlation 
measure used to test the black-end-white model 
predictions is an easier test because the level of 
aggregation is higher and because only one 
aspect—ordering—of the prediction is being 
tested. 

The predictive accuracy of the probability 
model depends only partly on the items debated 
between Converse and ourselves. Additionally, 
some noncontroversial assumptions must be 
correct if the predictions are to be accurate, No 
one has suggested that the forces causing re- 
sponses in 1956 differ from those in 1958 or 
in 1960, and therefore no one hypothesizes 
that the pattern of 1956-1958 responses differs 
from the pattern of 1958—1960 responses. In- 
deed, we start from the assumption of identical 
patterns resulting from identical causes, use 
the probability model to specify the causes, and 
correctly place 93 and 90 per cent of the re- 
spondents. Actually, the assumption of identi- 
cal patterns is only partly correct, as Converse 
has shown in reporting a 914% per cent “re- 
spondents correctly placed” figure for the as- 
sumption of identical patterns, The misplace- 
ments reflect the sampling error affecting both 


patterns. Without specifying sampling error ° 


location for each trial, a rather difficult task, 
neither the probability model nor any other 
model can correctly place substantially more 
than the 9114 per cent of ths respondents, so 
our model would appear to be almost maxi- 
mally efficient. 

‘Residuals showing prediction error are par- 
ticularly useful for the probability model. In 
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the nature of the model, these residuals are not g 
random, so analysis of the residuals is well- — 
adapted to tests of the model’s operating as- 
sumptions. The second half of these assump- 
tions—all individuals have the same attitude 
range, no attitudes change, and no choice bias 
occurs—-are stated as modifiable, operating as- 
sumptions. They are not universally applicable 
and are always worth checking by analyzing 
prediction error. The minor violations of as- 
sumptions reported in the article led us to a 
variety of subsequent, unreported modifications 
of the model. Almost none of these changes 
helped account for responses on the domestic € 
policy items. The major exception occurs with 
school integration responses: adjustment for 
attitude change gives a better account of re- 
sponses, a more stable estimate of random in- 
fluences, and a more complete account of the 
unchanged attitudes. Because the probability 
model generates predictions for every cell, it 
results in a great amount of information which 
can be used to understand the data. When 
applied to party identification, for instance, 
the predictions are generally less accurate than 
for the domestic policy questions and the re- , 
siduals indicate that almost every assumption 
of the model is incorrect for party identifica- 
tion. In addition to the residuals, several other 
tests reported in our article would discourage 
the use of the probability model on the party 
identification item. Finding out when the model 
is appropriate and when it is not, and testing 
for likely modifications is relatively easy and 
straightforward. 


Black-and-White Model Causal Inference 


The nonattitude hypothesis in Converse’s 
hands consists of three major propositions: 
some respondents have attitudes, other respond- 
ents lack attitudes and provide unrelated re- 
sponses, and no respondents change attitudes. 
Only the third proposition is tested in the 
black-and-white model, Without attitude 
change, the sequence in which responses are 
given is not important, as Converse’s predicted 
correlations show. The probability model also 
predicts the cross-time correlations with con- 
siderable accuracy for it also assumes that se- 
quence is irrelevant. The other two proposi- 
tions, about attitudes and nonattitudes, are not 
tested in the black-and-white model. The sec- 
ond proposition, that some respondents provide 
unrelated responses, can be tested by isolating 
those respondents changing sides (or simply 
changing responses). If the responses are un- 
related, response-patterns over three trials 
should fit random expectations. As we. have 
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indicated before, such a test would lead to the 

rejection of the nonattitude proposition. 
Although Converse does not directly test for 

the presence of attitudes, the black-and-white 


procedures can be seen as a null model test. 


for just that. In standard statistical practice, 
the black-and-white model would be used only 
to try to disconfirm the existence of attitudes. 
Obviously, the model shows that attitudes can- 
not be dismissed. Following the standard pro- 
cedure, the next step would be to estimate the 
impact of attitudes on responses by using a 
model in which attitudes are the prime explana- 
tory variable rather than a residual category 
as in the black-and-white model. This switch 
in procedures as we move from hypothesis test- 
ing to causal estimation stages is essential to 
correct inference. In testing the most difficult 
barriers are posed for a potential explanatory 
variable—other variables and random expecta- 
tions are given complete freedom, while the 
tested variable must show it can survive on the 
leavings—which is what the black-and-white 
model does. Attitudes on the public power item 
easily pass this test and in standard practice 
should no longer be discriminated against but 
should be given equal status with other varia- 
bles in the estimating stage; correspondingly, the 
explanatory power of variables almost always 
increases from the testing to the estimation 
stage. With only a single variable, as in the 
black-and-white model, the contrast can be ex- 
treme, as random expectations are allowed 
highly improbable power during testing but are 
explicitly minimized during estimation. For 
Converse’s treatment, however, no increase in 
explanatory power occurs for attitudes because 
the testing procedures, which maximize the 
role of random expectations and minimize the 
role of attitudes, are used for causal estima- 
tion of the impact of attitudes. The importance 
of attitudes in determining responses is corre- 
spondingly denigrated. 

The use of random patterns to represent 
causal variables is not new, of course, and the 
probability model also uses them. If such forces 
are large, no causal interpretation can be taken 
as established. For this reason, we have fol- 
lowed up on all suggestions of specifiable 
causes for our random forces; though none of 
the alternatives have turned out acceptably so 
far, the random forces are too important to be 
left unexplained This temporary use of random 
patterns to highlight some specifiable causes, 
attitudes in this case, en route to a more com- 
plete explanation is standard and correct prac- 


_ tice. This is quite different from Converse’s 


position that random forces, however impor- 
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tant, should not be explained and that random 
patterns are preferable to specifying causes. 


Application of the Black-and-White Model 


We believe it shown on logical and empirical 
grounds that the black-and-white model should 
never be applied. On this we are in almost 
complete agreement with Professor Converse 
who wishes to exclude application to all but 
one item. The exception is important, for 
though Converse believes the prevalence of 
nonattitudes to be extensive across both the 
population and across political questions, con- 
firmation of his belief at best rests on a single 
item. If, as we do, he extends the model to 
other items, the model is clearly biased toward 
vastly underestimating the number of attitudes 
in the population; if, as we do, he concludes 
the model is never applicable, the nonattitude 
hypothesis loses even its appearance of em- 
pirical support. 

Converse’s justification for’ not applying the 
black-and-white model to other items is the 
presence of at least slight attitude change on 
the items. The test for change is the test for 
the whole model, so whenever the test fails in 
application, the culprit is always change not the 
model itself. Without change, the model “fits.” 
Party identification does not change demon- 
strably during the panel trials, and one pub- 
lished article takes the good fit of a black-and- 
white model to the party identification re- 
sponses as evidence of widespread nonattitudes 
on this item equivalent to the nonattitudes Con- 
verse found on the public power item. As we 
indicate, similar estimates of the prevalence of 
nonattitudes can be generated for the other 
domestic policy items because the model itself 
grinds out misestimates regularly. (Indeed, sta- 
ple responses are necessary to prove nonatti- 
tudes exist.) These estimates have little to do 
with attitude change. Change is a minor factor 
except in considering the 1956 responses on 
two of the items. As the third trial is needed 
in the black-and-white model only to test for 
change, nonattitude estimates can be derived 
quite readily from the 1958-1960 responses 
for all five domestic policy items, though the 
estimates remain nonsensical. Even this restric- 
tion is not particularly necessary, as the effect 
of change is merely to increase the number of 
estimated nonattitudes by about one-third of 
the amount of attitude change, a minor error 
compared to those built into the black-and- 
white model, 


i Edward C, Dreyer, “Change and Stability in Party 


Identification,” Journal of Politics, 35 (August, 1973), 
712-722. 
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Converse’s remaining scholarly statements 
fall into two categories. The first sort have 
obvious replies, and all the information nec- 
essary to dispose of them has already been 
presented. For example, Converse repeatedly 
equates the two model’s requirements, while it 
_ is clear from displays like Table 4 that the 
probability model’s assumption of no attitude 
change in 1958-1960, say, is much easier to 


meet than the black-and-white model’s require- . 
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ment of no change over three trials. Addition- -, 


ally, a number of Converse’s arguments are 
based on stmple misunderstandings and misrep- 
resentations of our text. For instance, the 
reader will be relieved to find that we neither 
say nor attribute to Converse the notion “that 
only 20 to 30 per cent of the American popu- 
lace has real attitudes on any political is- 
sue... .” We hope such difficulties will not 
distract from the basic issues involved. 
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Introduction 


Institutional arrangements devised for collec- 
tive decision making often result in biases for 
certain interests at the cost of others. In legis- 
lative settings, the representation of constituent 
interests is fundamentally affected by the pro- 
cesses that intervene between inputs and policy 
decisions. For example, reliance on committees 
for agenda setting and the structuring of policy 
alternatives results in different legislators hav- 
ing unequal access to important areas of de- 
cision making. Reaction to a perceived conser- 
Vative institutional bias in the U.S. House of 


Representatives brought a group of liberal. 


Democrats ‘to organize the Democratic Study 
Group (DSG) over a decade ago in order to 
counteract those factors that minimized the 
effect of their numbers. Factors contributing 
to this conservative bias and an assessment of 
DSG success in mobilizing its forces to coun- 
teract this bias are the subjects of this paper. 
It is not difficult to picture the roadblocks 
in the legislative process faced in the late 1950s 
by the founders of the Democratic Study 
Group. A recitation of legislative victories of 
the conservative coalition during the previous 
two decades would go a long way toward ex- 


` plaining the sense of frustration felt by many 


liberal Democrats. The sheer number and ideo- 
logical consistency of Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats posed formidable problems for 
liberal efforts to legislate domestic policy. Yet 
what was especially grating was the failure of 
liberals to marshal the potential forces that 
they did have. Many decisions simply did not 
reflect the numbers they perceived to be sym- 
pathetic. 

Certain institutional characteristics of the 
` legislative process in the House provide a fruit- 
ful explanation of the liberals’ dilemma. By 
institutional factors we mean that set of formal 


* We wish to thank the Inter-University Consortium 
for Political Research for providing the roll-call data 
used in the analysis. i 


and informal procedures which govern every- 
day life within the legislative chamber. One 
aspect of the legislative process which emerges 
as relevant to the perception of a conservative 
bias in the House is the process of individual 
decision making on roll-call votes. 

Thére is no: argument among observers of 
Congress that specialization is the defining 
characteristic of the manner in which the 
House conducts its business. Nor is there any 
disagreement over the attendant ability of in- 
dividual members to exercise considerable in- 
fluence within narrow policy domains. What is 
somewhat less settled is an understanding of 
how committee decisions come to be ratified 
by the whole House. That question is itself 
enormously complex and not answerable by a 
simple generalization appropriate for the whole 
range of committees in the House. What can 
be said, however, is that in the late 1950s the 


. conjunction of committee leadership seniority 


and integration on the one hand, and the 
process of individual decision making on the 
other, generally led to collective decisions 
somewhat more conservative than might other- 
wise have been expected. 

Why is this the case? Several recent research 
efforts focusing on the information problems of 
representatives provide an interesting perspec- 
tive from which to address this question.1 An 
individual representative armed with a set of 
policy predispositions and informed by con- 
stituent interests often is poorly prepared to 
cast rational votes on choices to accept, modify 
or reject committee. decisions. The sheer num- 
ber of such decisions confronting each Con- 


1 Arthur G. Stevens, Jr., “Informal Groups and De- 
cision-Making in the U.S. House of Representatives,” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1970); 
Donald R. Matthews and James A. Stimson, “The 


"` Decision-Making Approach to the Study of Leg- 


islative Behavior,” (paper delivered at the 65th 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, 1969); John S. Saloma, III, Congress and 
the New Politics (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1969), pp. 214-218. 
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gress, together with their specificity and 
nonideological cast, render predisposition an 
_ inadequate guide to decision making. Informa- 
tion on the substantive content of the bill, its 
political implications, and its relationship to the 
representative’s relevant behavior at an earlier 
period of time must enter into the calculus for 
a rational decision to be made. 

The insight gained from recent research is 
that certain institutional forms and practices 
have developed in the House that provide the 
congressman with “short-cuts” toward gaining 
the information he needs. In large part, con- 
gressmen tend to rely for information on mem- 
bers of those committees that have jurisdiction 
over the legislation under consideration. As 
relationships with trusted sources develop, the 
norm is often one of cue taking. in which only 
the “correct” vote direction need be communi- 
cated. As one member described the process, 


on those bills on which I have doubts, I depend on 
friends whose views I can trust. Sometimes when 
I don’t know the content of a bill or an amend- 
ment, I look to see how others vote. There is an 
old joke about one congressman who voted “ab- 
sent” because he heard another vote “present.” 


If congressmen choose as information 
sources those committee members with con- 
stituencies or attitudes similar to their own, 
where is the slippage that might result in a 
bias? Part of the answer is that the member 
chosen as a source may not share the predis- 


positions of the congressman seeking advice or . 


information. As Matthews and Stimson point 
out, 


cue-givers in most policy areas are a biased sample 
of the House membership; in almost all policy 
areas they tend to be more senior than the average 
member, they tend also to be from congressional 
districts particularly affected by the policies in 
which the cue-givers specialize. Service on at least 
the better integrated House committees tends to 
socialize the specialist into an overall committee 
point of. view which may diverge from the views of 
the House as a whole, ... The policies that result 
from cue-taking are thus more conservative and 
more sensitive to the wants and needs of the im- 
mediate parties-at-interest than would be the case 
with fully independent decision-making.’ 


That is, the number and strategic location of 
conservative-minded members make a perfect 
- ideological matching of cue-takers and cue- 
givers unlikely. Of course, the likelihood of 
mismatch varies across committees, depending 
upon the extent to which the committee mem- 


7 Stevens, pp. 58-59, 
7 Matthews and Stimson, pp. 18-19. 
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bership is representative of the views of the 
House. 

Certain procedural practices in the House 
further complicate this information-seeking 
process. The dominant committee view tends 
to have a virtual monopoly of the most visible 
communication channels-—committee reports 
and floor debate. Committee reports are fre- 
quently filed just prior to floor consideration of 
the legislation making it very difficult for mem- 
bers to obtain relevant information, even if 
they had the time to do so.4 Similarly, floor 
debate, managed typically by the committee or 
subcommittee chairman and subject to the 
five-minute rule on amendments, for the most 
part conveys information loaded in favor of the 
committee majority. The unanimity of cues 
emerging from floor debate is particularly 
striking when the leaders of the partisan ma- 
jority and minority are in basic agreement. 

Certainly these findings regarding the infor- 
mation problems of individual congressmen 
are not surprising, given our knowledge of in- 
formation control in social organizations. Hier- 
archy and specialization generally lead to 
information blockage, distortion, and misrepre- 
sentation.® 

Two other institutional factors lend credence 
to the liberal perception during the late 1950s 
of a conservative increment of strength result- 
ing from internal. processes. One was the pro- 
cedure for nonrecord votes on amendments in 
the Committee of the Whole prior to the 92nd 
Congress. While overall attendance was low on 
votes in the Committee of the Whole (less 
than a third of all members generally partici- 


pated in nonrecord votes on amendments com- 


pared to 85-90 per cent attendance on roll 
calls and perfunctory quorum calls), non- 
southern Democrats were notorious for their 
absence. They tended to represent competitive 
districts; hence instead of spending their time 
on the floor, they often were engaged in per- 
formance of constituent services or in public 
relations activities. Thus conservative forces 
had an advantage simply as a result of the 


number of people on the floor. 


The other disadvantage confronting liberal 


*The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 con- 
tained a provision that requires all committee reports 
to be printed and available three days (excluding Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays) prior to floor consid- 
eration. Furthermore, it also stipulates that Appropria- 
tions Committee hearing transcripts be similarly avail- 
abie. 

*See Saloma, Congress and the New Politics, pp. 
210-211 and the sources cited therein. 

*Democratic Study Group, Special Report, July 7, 
1970. : : 


a) 
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x Democrats in the late 1950s stemmed from 
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their bargaining position within the party. The 
seniority system had placed a number of rela- 
tively conservative southern Democrats in posi- 
tions of power. Committee chairmen were free 
to use the powers of their official positions to 
implement their personal policy views regard- 
less of whether those views were shared by a 
majority of their Democratic colleagues. The 
elected party leadership was accustomed to 
dealing with the southern wing of the party. 
And the party leadership was a deterrent to 
the effectiveness of liberals, especially liberals 
representing marginal districts, since the lead- 
ership tended to overrepresent areas of greatest 
Democratic strength.” These factors combined 
to make it difficult for liberals to enact their 
policy views. 


The Democratic Study Group 


Although small groups of liberals had been 
meeting on an ad hoc basis with increased fre- 
quency since 1953, the formal organization of 
the Democratic Study Group (DSG) in Sep- 
tember 1959 marked the first sustained effort 
to counter the conservative coalition.® The or- 
ganizational structure and operating strategies 
developed in the first few months, aimed as 
they were at the problems of information, at- 
tendance and strategic bargaining, remained re- 
markably constant over the subsequent decade. 
Concerned with increasing the likelihood of 
liberal policy outputs, the DSG engaged in ac- 
tivities at every stage of the legislative process. 
But its major focus continued to be providing 
information necessary to bring some coherence 
to the liberal Democratic bloc. 


Organization. The Democratic Study Group 
is a voluntary group of House Democrats with 
a membership roster, elected leaders, perma- 
nent staff, and a set of regularized procedures 
for meeting and arriving at various decisions. 
Membership in the DSG has ranged between 
115 and 170 over the last six Congresses. It is 
hard to determine membership precisely be- 
cause the dues-paying membership list does not 


‘Barbara Hinckley, Stability and Change in Con- 
gress, (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), p. 80. 

*The two best sources on the formation and early 
development of the DSG are Kenneth Kofmehl, “The 
Institutionalization of a Voting Bloc,” Western Political 
Quarterly, 17 (June, 1964), 256-272; and Mark F. 
Ferber, “The Democratic Study Group: A Study of 
Intra-Party Organization in the House” (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles, 1964). A 
more recent discussion and analysis of the effectiventss 
of the DSG is an excellent unpublished paper by 
Anne Henderson: “The Democratic Study Group: An 
Appraisal” (Rutgers University, 1969). 
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necessarily mirror the whip list. Occasionally 
an active DSG member is remiss in paying his 
dues, though he continues to be carried on the 
whip list. Similarly, it is possible for a repre- 
sentative who has no ideological commitment 
to the implicit goals of the DSG to appear as 
a member merely because he pays dues so as 
to obtain DSG information sheets. 

The DSG is headed by an elected chairman 
and executive committee who meet regularly 
to exchange information and plan strategy on 
important legislative matters. As in other lead- 
ership groups, the size of the executive com- 
mittee (eight in 1959 and fifteen in 1970) 
often precludes full attendance and leads to the 
formation of small, informal groups who work 
flexibly under the supervision of the chairman. 
Policy decisions are the responsibility of full 
membership meetings. On substantive issues, 
either the DSG position is “obvious” (e.g., 
civil rights), necessitating no formal decision 
before action is begun, or the issue is sensitive 
enough to divide DSG opinion (e.g., funding 
of the supersonic transport aircraft). Hence, 
generally no formal DSG positions on legisla- 
tion are taken. 

In practice, virtually all of DSG’s activities 
are generated and executed by the staff, which 
has assumed an independent leadership role 
in recent years. The DSG staff ordinarily con- 
sists of approximately twelve people, four of 
whom engage in legislative research. The in- 
stitutionalization of the DSG has left the staff 
director a good deal of discretion in initiating 
and overseeing DSG operations. 

The DSG ‘is further organized into task 
forces in order to complement the work of 
the Democratic majority on regular House 
committees. Their number has varied greatly 
during the years the DSG has been in ex- 
istence, ranging from none in the 87th Con- 
gress to eleven in the 91st Congress. Task 
forces were intended to provide a focus of 
leadership and coordination for the major leg- 
islative thrusts articulated in DSG’s formative 
statement of purpose. Since it early proved 
difficult to get substantial attendance at regu- 
lar DSG meetings on issues, the task force 
provided a manageable group- that widened 
participation and harnessed a chairman who 
typically was already an activist in the area 
and a member of the relevant committee. The 
Civil Rights and Area Redevelopment task 


*In subsequent analysis we utilize the whip lists to 
identify DSG members. Special thanks are due Richard 
Conlon, Staff Director of the DSG, for providing these 
lists as well as numerous other bits of information and 
insight. 
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forces were especially successful in organizing 
efforts that forced legislation out of committees 
and prevented crippling amendments on the 
floor. Nonetheless, activity and effectiveness 
have varied greatly across task forces. 

While a number of task forces have been 
viewed as successes by their members and. by 
DSG leaders, others have not been so viewed. 
Several factors have worked against success: 
(1) staff resources apart from the task force 
chairman’s personal staff are limited; (2) pri- 
marily because of lack of time, participation 
by task force members other than the chair- 
man tends to be low; (3) divisions develop 
within task forces when the substance is out- 
side traditional social and economic concerns; 
and (4) some task forces exist in areas in 
which legislative interest is dormant. 


Activities. Within this organizational structure, 
the DSG engages in a series of activities de- 
signed to maximize liberal outputs throughout 
the legislative process. In doing so it addresses 
the three major difficulties identified above— 
information, attendance, and strategic bargain- 
ing. 

A substantial portion of DSG resources are 
invested in meeting the information problem. 
Several of the staff concentrate on obtaining 
as much information as possible about legis- 
lation about to be reported from committees. 
Their sources include friendly congressmen 
serving on the committees, interest groups, the 
Administration (especially when Democratic) 
and DSG task force reports, They provide this 
information, primarily through fact sheets and 
weekly legislative reports, to DSG members. 
The intention is to help the members avoid 
a mismatch between predisposition and vote 
by providing essential information. 

A typical fact sheet is approximately five 
to ten pages long. It contains the legislative 
history of a bill, the background of the sub- 
stantive problem, an outline of the major pro- 
visions of the bill, the views of the Admin- 
istration, probable amendments, and arguments 
for and against. The dual arguments, an inno- 
vation of the last several years, reflect the de- 
sire of congressmen for complete and objective 
information. While in earlier years DSG lead- 
ers did not feel obliged to explicate opposing 
views, they always subscribed to the principle 


of providing members with factual informa-. 


tion. 
The DSG also distributes a weekly legisla- 


`: tive report (originally conceived as a supple- 


ment to the weekly Democratic whip notice), 
briefly stating the basic provisions of bills, 
the position of the Administration, interest 
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groups and affected agencies, committee action 
and views, anticipated amendments, and pro- 
posed terms of floor consideration. These re- 
ports, begun in 1967, obviously reflect the 
problem of insufficient information prevalent 
in the House and, more particularly, the fail- 
ure of the regular party leadership to keep its 
followers adequately informed. 

In addition to providing members with in- 
formation about legislation, DSG ‘in recent 
years has furnished services which involve in- 
formation of different kinds. One such service 
is a weekly bulletin intended to aid staff of 


x 


Ca 


DSG members by making available such items * 


as sample letters to- constituents on current 
topics and bibliographies of studies done on 
such topics. l 

The DSG also provides a variety of cam- 
paign services to members and Democratic 
candidatės for Republican seats. In addition to 
making financial contributions, DSG attempts 
to aid nonincumbent Democrats by sending 
them the same research reports available to- 
members plus reports on the legislative record 
of their incumbent opponents and by holding 


seminars to give advice on campaign tech- , 


niques. At the beginning of each Congress, 
DSG holds meetings for freshman Democrats 
at which they are given advice on such mat- 
ters as staffing, obtaining a desirable commit- 
tee assignment, and using Library of Congress 
resources, 

All of the above services, most of which 
involve providing some kind of information, 


-re designed to increase the personal effective- 


ness of nonincumbent Democratic candidates 
and actual DSG members. Interviews indicate 
that such services are appreciated and in many 
cases provide the incentive for joining the 
DSG. l 


The. DSG also has invested much effort in~ — 


trying to increase the vote turnout of its mem- 
bers, primarily in the Committee of the Whole. 
One of the first actions taken by the informal 
group of liberals that pre-dated the organiza- 
tion of the DSG was the establishment of a 
rudimentary whip operation. This priority per- 
sisted in the early discussions of the Demo- 
cratic Study Group and led to the establishment 
of a whip system, The telephone whip system 


‘in which brief messages dre sent to members 


through calls by secretaries in each DSG mem- 
bers office is the simplest operation. More 
elaborate ad hoc whip systems are formed for 
specific issues by utilizing as whips those mem- 
bers who are already active in the particular 
legislative area and by including non-DSG 
members and excluding unsympathetic DSG 


members when it is advantageous to do so. 


t 
d 


w 


- 
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As the system evolved, special whip arrange- 
ments were developed for highly important 
pieces of legislation. Their: most elaborate 
forms were those in which certain members 
were assigned to be responsible for others, re- 
porting absences or “wrong” votes on tellers 
to contacts just off the House floor, who in 
turn notified lobbyists important in their dis- 
tricts. The 1964 Civil Rights Bill is a fine ex- 
ample of how the DSG whip system, in co- 
operation with important interest group repre- 
sentatives, can get members to the floor and 
keep them there. 

Yet with the exception of a handful of im- 
portant pieces of legislation, the task of in- 
creasing liberal participation on nonrecord 
votes in the Committee of the Whole was a 
frustrating one. Attendance remained rela- 
tively low, and many important votes on 
amendments were lost by close margins, What- 
ever the effect of the whip system on non- 
record votes, it was marginal compared to the 
increased participation arising from the rules 
change that allowed for record votes in the 
Committee of the Whole beginning in the 92nd 
Congress. (In the 92nd Congress, attendance 
on recorded teller votes averaged 375 com- 
pared to the 150 mean attendance on teller 
votes in previous years.) The DSG’s awareness 
of the limitations of its whip system was evi- 
denced by its leadership role in the adoption 
of the recorded teller.1° 

Other DSG activities fall into four classes: 
agenda setting, parliamentary strategy, coor- 
dination of outside groups, and institutional 
change. l 

In the early days of the DSG, the difficulty 
that loomed above all others was getting leg- 
islation past the Rules Committee to the House 
floor. Judge Smith’s chamber had proved to be 
the burial ground of numerous pieces of do- 
mestic legislation favored by the northern 
liberals. In their first tactical encounters with 
the agenda-setting problem, the DSG was suc- 
cessful.12 DSG task forces effectively organized 
the discharge petition on the civil rights bill 
and the Calendar Wednesday procedure for the 
area redevelopment legislation, forcing both 
around the Rules Committee to the House 
floor. Subsequently, the DSG played a major 
role in enlarging the Rules Committee, pri- 
marily by keeping sufficient pressure on the 
Speaker. 

Closely related are DSG’s efforts at devel- 
oping optimal parliamentary strategies for leg- 


» John F. Bibby and Roger A. Davidson, On Capitol 
Hill: Studies in the Legislative Process, (Hinsdale, Ill.: 
Dryden Press, 2nd ed., 1972), chap. 8. 

“ Ferber, chap. 4. 
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islation reported for floor consideration. The 
reputation of liberals for being outmaneuvered 
by southerners on fine points of the rules of 
the House was accurate. The organization of 
the DSG provided a focal point for harnessing 
what few liberal parliamentary experts existed 
and developing, in advance, coherent strategies 
for the floor. 

At the same time DSG has served in an im- 
portant capacity as in-house coordinator of out- 
side lobbying groups. The trade-off in resources 
has been impressive: DSG has an effective in- 
formation gathering and disseminating system 
but little political clout; lobbies sometimes can 
provide the latter but are often in need of a 
targeted audience and general overall strategy. 
The marriage has worked particularly well with 
civil rights legislation and efforts to secure full 
funding of education programs. “ 

Finally, in an effort to improve its bargain- 
ing position within the House Democratic 
Party, the DSG has sought institutional change. 
It has worked within the Democratic Caucus 
and, where necessary, the House, to modify 
those rules and practices largely responsible 
for the unresponsiveness of party leaders to 
the views held by a majority of their Demo- 
cratic colleagues.1? These activities are quite 
important to the future role of DSG within 
the party, and merit independent considera- 
tion, | 

Our theoretical discussion and description 
of the operations of the Democratic Study 
Group suggest that the formation of the DSG 
has led to increased turnout, especially in the 
Committee of the Whole, and to increased co- 
hesion among DSG members. A concern about 
these dimensions of turnout and group cohe- 
sion has guided our selection of data, meth- 
odology, and analysis efforts. 


Methods 


Data. Several sources of data were used in this 
study. DSG records containing information 
about the organization, membership, and activi- 
ties of the group were crucial. Other data 
sources were interviews with congressmen and 
records of roll-call votes. The interviews were 
collected at three different points in time. The 
first series of congressidnal interviews was ob- 
tained by Warren Miller and Donald Stokes in 
1958 and provided initial insight into the the- 
oretical focus of this study.1’ The second and 


8 Roger H. Davidson, David M. Kovenock and 
Michael K. O'Leary, Congress in Crisis: Politics and 
Congressional Reform (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth 
Publishing Co., 1966); and Bibby and Davidson, chaps. 
4 and 8. 

™ The interviews were obtained by Warren E. Miller 
and Donald E. Stokes as part of their study of the 
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third sets of interviews were conducted in 1969 
and 1971.14 The roll-call analysis depends upon 
a longitudinal set of 800 roll calls composed 
of a sample of 100 nonunanimous votes from 
each of the eight Congresses between 1955 
‘and 1970.15 Earlier analysis utilizing the out- 
puts of several congressional committees across 
five Congresses and reported elsewhere pro- 
vided incentive for this paper as well as sup- 
port for our findings.1¢ 


Analysis techniques. Numerous methods have 
been developed for the study of intragroup 
cohesion and intergroup differentiation. The 
analysis methods found to be most appropriate 
to the concerns of this paper are based on the 
work of Duncan MacRae, Jr., and of Herbert 
Weisberg.” Both have been interested in the 
application of such dimensional techniques as 
factor analysis in the investigation of legisla- 
tive roll-call behavior. In this framework, an 
inter-item correlation miatrix!® for the 100 
nonunanimous roll calls from each of the Con- 
gresses between 1955 and 1970 was computed 
and factor analyzed.1® The results of the fac- 


linkages between public opinion and congressional roll- 
call behavior. See Miller and Stokes, “Constituency 
Influence in Congress,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 57 (March, 1963), 45—56. l 

* The 1969 interviews were conducted by Arthur G. 
Stevens, Jr., as part of his research for the dissertation 
cited above. The 1971 interviews with numerous con- 
gressional staff members, DSG members and leader- 
ship, as well as some Republicans, were gathered pur- 
. posely for this paper. 
` ™Nonuanimous roll calls were defined as those roll 
calls on which at least 10 per cent of the House mem- 
bers voted in opposition to the majority. The sample 
was drawn so that the number of roll calls selected is 
proportional to the output of the congressional com- 
mittees. 

* See Stevens, and see also Arthur H. Miller, “The 
Impact of Committees on the Structure of Issues and 
Voting Coalitions: The U.S. House of Representatives, 
1955-1962” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan, 1971). 

™ Duncan MacRae, Jr., Issues and Parties in Legisla- 
tive Voting (New York: Harper and Row, 1970); and 
Herbert F. Weisberg, “Dimensional Analysis of Legis- 
lative Roll Calls” (Ph.D, dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1968). 

18 The correlation coefficient used is the tetrachoric 
r, a Measure of association that indicates the degree 
to which variables share a common dimension. For 
an excellent discussion of tetrachoric r and its ap- 
plicability to dimensional analysis, see Weisberg, chap. 
IV, and MacRae, chap. 3. 

™ The factor analysis was done with unities as the 
estimate of the commonalities, and an orthogonal 
(varimax) rotation was used to obtain the matrix of 
factor loadings. The solution from the orthogonal ro- 
tation was selected as optimal, since the factors were 
found to be uncorrelated in the oblique solution. Fur- 
thermore, the varimax solution gave the clearest pat- 
tern of loadings, i.e. an item has one large pading 
with much smaller remaining loadings. 
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tor analysis, after an orthogonal rotation, are 
presented in Table 1. The importance of par- 
ticular factors can easily be gauged, since the 
total contributions for a perfect solution are 
equal to the number of items analyzed—in 
this case, 100. The amount added to the factor 
contributions by the fourth and succeeding 
factors was generally not greater than 2 per 
cent.2° Thus only the first three factors were 
used in subsequent analysis and in the compu- 


tation of factor scores, with the exception of - 


the 90th Congress, for which only the first two 
factors were used. 


LY 


Factor scores for all of the House members f 


were then computed from the results of Table 
1, with each congressman being assigned a 
factor score for each of the most im- 
portant factors.?! These scores were used 
to measure the degree to which congressmen 
voted together on roll calls defining an issue 
dimension. Basically, the more similarly two 
congressmen voted on a series of roll calls 
from the same issue domain, the smaller the 
difference in their respective scores for that 
factor. Thus we can use the variance of factor 
scores to talk about cohesion among a number 
of congressmen who form a voting coalition. 
The more similar the legislative voting be- 
havior of the several members of the group, 
the smaller the variance of the factor scores as- 
signed to those members. The variance in 
scores for a given factor provides a measure 
of cohesion on the roll calls which load 
strongly on that factor. 

Factor scores also can be used to compare 
voting behavior of members across a number 
of issue domains. This comparison is most 
easily accomplished by analytically treating the 
members as points in an n-dimensional space, 


* Variance terminology is not strictly appropriate for 
the factor analysis of dimensioning coefficients since 
such coefficients are not based on the statistical con- 
cept of covariance. The factor contributions, however, 
which are equal to the sum of the squared loadings for 
each factor, can be used as a rough measure of the 
relative importance of the factors. 

“The matrix of factor loadings resulting from the 
factor analysis of the tetrachoric r matrix is used to 
compute the factor scores. The actual computation of 
the scores is based on the estimation procedure sug- 
gested by Harry H. Harmon, Modern Factor Analysis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), pp. 
348-350, When factor analyzing tetrachoric r, a factor 
loading of unity means that the roll call falls exactly 
on the dimension indicated by the factor. A loading 
of minus one means that the item needs to be reflected 
(i.e. the scoring reversed) to be positively correlated 
with the other items on the dimension. The size of 
the loadings does not indicate order of the items on 
the dimension, only that they share a common dimen- 
sion. The ovérwhelming majority of loadings obtained 
in the analysis were .8 or larger in magnitude. 
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Table 1. Factor Contributions from 


the Varimax Solution 

Con- : A 

gress Factor 1* Factor% Factor 3 Total 
84th 41.16 19.26 7.14 67 . 56 
85th 34.84 28.15 13.91 76.90 
86th 44.02 28 .66 13.35 86.03 
87th 41.49 19.87 22.45 83.81 
88th 46.34 33.05 2.64 82.03 
89th 44.29 40.21 5.43 88.93 
90th 47.75 29.51 — 77.26 
91st 32.52 28 .45 14.89 75.86 


a These votes deal with the scope of activities per- 
formed by the federal government. Topics include 
regulation of waterways and power generation sta- 
tions, the federal role in construction and control of 
public facilities, regulation of increased industrializa- 
tion, farm price supports, school milk programs, and 
the food stamp plan. 

b These votes seem to represent attempts to extend 
individual freedom and human rights. The issues in- 
clude civil rights, immigration and nationality laws, 
criminal procedure, voting rights, subversive activities 
laws, minimum wages, educational loans for students, 

and various poverty programs. 

* © These votes deal with foreign affairs and, during 
the 9ist Congress, limits and priorities on presidential 
spending. 


where n equals the number of factors and each 
factor acts as an axis in a Cartesian coordinate 
system. Interpoint distances between the mem- 
bers, or between the members and the central 
value for the group, can then be computed 
from the Euclidean distance formula by us- 
ing the factor scores as axis projections.** The 
mean and variance of the distances derived 
from these computations can be used to meas- 
ure cohesion among members on a series of 
roll calls that come from more than one issue 
dimension. 


Predispositions. Our central hypothesis is that 
the DSG communications network has had 
an impact on the roll-call voting of DSG mem- 
bers. But since the members would be ex- 
pected to vote alike even in the absence of 


8 The onpa formula for the squared dis- 
A between any two points in an n dimensional space 


dry = 3 (z: ai y)’, 


where n is the number of dimensions (of factors}, and 
x and y are the two different points. When mesn fac- 
tor scores are used to compute the distance between 
groups, the mean values can be readily substituted in 
the equation for x and y. 
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an organization, how can we ascertain the 
impact of the group? First, longitudinal roll- 
call data are used, extending from the 91st 
Congress back through two Congresses before 
the DSG was formed. This allows us to look: 
at changes in DSG membership behavior 
across time. In so doing, treating the members - 
as a group is in itself a control for predisposi- 
tion; changes across time in behavior can be 
observed as changes on the part of a group 
of similarly predisposed persons. In. addition, 
the extension backward of the file to include 
the 84th and 85th Congresses allows us to ex- 
amine the behavior patterns of initial DSG 
members before and after the group was or- 
ganized and to note any change. 

Second, throughout the analysis the behavior 
of DSG members is compared with that of 
members of other ‘“groups”——Republicans, 
southern Democrats, and nonsouthern, non- 
DSG Democrats. Study of the behavior of 
DSG members over time ‘relative to that of 
nonsouthern, non-DSG Democrats enables us 
to compare two sets of congressmen who can 
be expected to share somewhat liberal predis- 
positions. Evidence that DSG members have 
behaved increasingly differently from non- 
southern, non-DSG Democrats should be 
strongly suggestive, therefore, of “group” im- 
pact on the voting behavior of DSG members. 

The behavior of Republicans and southern 
Democrats—the traditional adversaries of 
DSG—must also be traced over time. For in- 
stance, our expectation that the setting up of 
continuous lines of communication among lib- 
erals would lead to an improved vote per- 
formance cannot be confirmed merely by dem- 
onstrating that liberals have become more co- 
hesive since formation of the DSG. Nor could 
this expectation be denied by the discovery 
that liberal cohesiveness has decreased. If the 
trend in cohesiveness among DSG members, 
regardless of its direction, is more favorable 
than that of the southern Democrats and of 
the Republicans—the groups the DSG was or- 
ganized to counter—some support will be lent 
to our expectation.” 


Findings 
If the DSG communications network has 


» One alternative hypothesis would attribute cohe- 
sion to constituency similarity. Unfortunately, attempt- 
ing to control explicitly for constituency factors would 
increase the complexity of the analysis far beyond the 
possible scope of this report. 

“For a more detailed explication of the measure- 
ment problems surrounding predispositions and some 
approaches to a solution, see Stevens, “Informal 
Groups and Decision-Making in the U.S. House ef 
Representatives,” pp. 42-46. 
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Table 2. Turnout of Key Votes 88th-90th Congress by DSG Effort™ 
Nonsouthern 
Congress and DSG Non-DSG sworn Republicans 
Session (%) Democrats (%) (%) 
(%) 
Intense Effort 
88-1 97.9 91.2 92.1 94.5 
88-2 97.0 93.1 94.9 96.3 
89-1 97.0 95.3 94.2 94.5 
89-2 87.6 85.0 16.4 86.4 
90-1 94.6 92.9 92.3 93.1 
90-2 95.4 92.0 90.5 94.2 
Mean 94.9 91.6 90.1 93.2 
No Effort 
88-1 93.9 92.1 92.4 95.2 
88-2 94.1 92.7 89.5 95.6 
89-1 91.4 95.3 87.9 89.5 
89-2 83.6 82.9 78.1 82.0 
90-1 90.4 89.6 91.2 91.7 
90-2 92.6 92.0 86.3 96.0 
Mean 91.0 90.8 87.6 91.8 


had an impact on the roll-cafl voting behavior 
of DSG members, we should find traces of the 
following voting patterns: 

(1) There will have been some increase in 
DSG membership turnout on roll-call votes 
in those cases when there was a group effort 
to “get out the vote.” This increase will have 
been fairly small, however, because congress- 
men almost always try to vote on important 
legislation when the votes are recorded. 

(2) The voting behavior of DSG members 
will have- become increasingly differentiated 
from that of nonsouthern, non-DSG Demo- 
crats. 

(3) DSG vote cohesion will have increased 
. over time or at least will have exhibited a 
more positive trend than has the cohesion of 
‘Republicans or southern Democrats or both, 
and this trend will not have been due to re- 
cruitment ‘of new members or to loss of old 
ones, 


Each of these hypotheses will be investigated 
in turn. 


Turnout. A central concern of DSG leaders 
-and staff has been to find means of increasing 
the voting participation of its members. As 
discussed above, an elaborate whip system was 
developed to notify members of important 
votes on the floor. In most cases, the effort 
has been directed toward the Committee of the 


Whole, where the use of nonrecord votes tradi- 
tionally ‘has resulted in low attendance, par- 
ticularly among liberals. Occasionally the DSG 
whip system has been employed on roll-call 
votes, and it should be possible to determine 
the effectiveness of such efforts. (It should be 
noted, however, that in roll-call situations the 
whip system was used more to gain informa- 
tion about the voting intentions of congress- 
men than to get them to the floor.) 

A measure of the DSG’s impact on voting 
participation should differentiate votes accord- 
ing to whether the DSG put its whip system 
into operation. While this information.is not 
available across the set of roll calls in this 
study, the figures in Table 2, collected by Anne 
Henderson, provide some illustrative data. 
The roll calls included are those identified by 
The Congressional Quarterly as key votes. We 
have chosen to compare situations in which 
DSG mounted an intense effort with those in 
which it mounted none. The observed’ pattern 
of participation is consistent with our hypoth- 
esis. On intense whip efforts, DSG members 


x These data are taken from Anne Henderson, “The 
Democratic Study Group: An Appraisal,” Appendix F. 
The author's unique position on the Hill allowed her 
to discern the level of DSG involvement on a set of 
roll call votes in the 88th-90th Congresses. She used 
a quasi-experimental design to study cohesion as well 
as turnout, and her findings on the former are generally 
in accord with those reported in this paper. 
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> igure 1—Mean interpoint distance of groups from the DSG 


- participated at a higher rate than they did on 


roll calls with no whip efforts and at a higher 
rate than did members of other groups, These 
differences are not very impressive upon first 
view, but it should be noted that when turn- 
out is approximately 91 per cent without a 
whip effort there is little room for improve- 
ment. 


DSG and Nonsouthern Non-DSG Democrats. 
One could legitimately question whether DSG 
members are different in their roll-call behavior 
from other Democrats who are neither south- 
erners nor DSG members. Mean scores on 
each factor for each Congress were, therefore, 
computed for DSG members and for non- 
DSG nonsouthern Democrats. These factor 
scores were used to calculate the mean inter- 


point distance between these groups in the 
multidimensional space.?® The resulting dis- 
tances between the DSG and non-DSG non- 
southern Democrats are displayed in Figure 1. 

In the 84th Congress, hon-DSG nonsouthern 
Democrats were very close to those who were 
to become the future DSG members,*" par- 


* The computation of the mean interpoint distance 
was accomplished by using the group mean on each 
factor as the axis location for the group; from these 
axis values the squared Euclidean distance between 
each group was obtained. (See note 22 for the formula 
used to compute the distance.) As the similarity in the 
voting behavior of the two groups increases, the dis- 
tance increases. If the members of the two groups 
vote exactly the same on all the bills, the distance 
between the groups would be zero. As the two groups 


grow increasingly opposed to cach other, the distance 


value also increases, - 
“Future DSG members are identified as those Dem- 
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Figure 2—Distance of congressmen from the centroid of their group. 


ticularly when compared with southern Demo- 


crats. In the 85th Congress the distance be- 
tween the DSG and the non-DSG nonsouthern 
Democrats grew by a multiple of 1.9, only to 
recede slightly in the 86th and practically to 
vanish in the 87th. The shrinkage of the dis- 
tance in the 87th is placed in perspective by 
examining the comparable shrinkage of the 
DSG-southern Democrat distance. This was 
the Congress just subsequent to the 1960 elec- 
tion, and the extremely strong tendency for 
all Democrats to close ranks in the first flush 
of victory (in part because of the willingness 
of the President to make the necessary com- 
promises in committee) can be noted clearly. 
From the next Congress on, however, the dis- 
tinction between the voting behavior of DSG 
members and other nonsouthern Democrats 
grew more pronounced. By the 91st Congress, 


ocratic congressmen who signed the Liberal Manifesto. 
For a description of that document, see Kofmehl, pp. 
258-260. 


the distance had increased 4.9 times over what 
it had been in the 84th Congress. This data 
array supports an argument for treating DSG 
members and other nonsouthern Democrats 


separately in roll-call analysis. It also suggests + 


that the DSG may have had a substantial im- 
pact on its members, as the distance between 
them and their nonsouthern party colleagues, 
with whom they shared many predispositions, 
had widened so considerably since efforts were 
first made to form the DSG. Part of. this dis- 
tance may be due to the recruitment by the 
DSG of new members differing in some pre- 
dispositional characteristics from the original 
members. A comparison of new DSG members 
with those already in the group will be taken 
up below. 


Cohesion. Now we shall observe whether the ~ 

data support our expectation that DSG vote 7 

cohesion lias increased over time, or if it has 

at least exhibited a more positive trend than 
H 
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Table 3. Proximity on Roll-Call Votes of DSG Members to the Centroid of DSG* 


Standard 
Deviation> 84 85 86 
1.00 57 63 110 
0.75 50 56 97 
0.50 4] 47 74 
0.25 24 31 45 


677 
Congress 
87 88 89 90 91 
94 106 155 . 124 70 
90 102 148 115 66 
83 93 126 99 52 
63 71 92 65 27 


s Each number represents the number of DSG members within the indicated distance, as measured in mul- 
tiples of one standard deviation, from the DSG centroid for the indicated Congress. 
_ b To facilitate comprehension; the cutoff points were translated into a statement of agreement levels by indi- 
' cating the average number of roll calls on which members at the various cutoff levels differed. For example, if 
the core members of the DSG are defined as those lying within 0.25 standard deviations from the centroid, then 
we can determine, on the average, the number of roll calls on which the members lying within the various 
cutoff points voted differently from the core members. Results indicate that members who were beyond the 
core, but lying within 0.50 standard deviations, differed from the core on 5.5 per cent of the roll calls; members 
within 0.75 standa:d deviations differed on 8.2 per cent; and those within 1.00 standard deviations differed on 
11.2 per cent of the roll calls. Thus in the 90th Congress, for example, 99 members of the DSG voted the same 


way on at least 94.5 per cent of the roll calls. 


has that of Republicans and/or southern Demo- 
crats. The centroid of the DSG membership 
in terms of DSG voting behavior on the major 
dimensions in each Congress and the distance 
of each member from the group center were 
computed.?8 The same calculations were per- 
formed separately for southern Democrats and 
for Republicans. Members can now be identi- 
fled in terms of their distance from the cen- 
troid of their group in the multidimensional 
space. The mean distance of the membership 
from the group centroid is presented in Figure 
2 for all three groups across the eight Con- 
gresses studied. 

. The amount of cohesion within the DSG on 
roll-call votes appears somewhat more stable 
than that displayed by Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats, with the exceptions of the 86th 


* The centroid is simply the center of the group with- 
in the hypothesized geometrical space defined by the 
several factors. It is found by using the mean factor 
scores for the group as axis projections. For example, 
if two factors are used, we may represent the centroid 
as follows: 


Factor 2 " 
Scores 





and 9lst Congresses. (An explanation of the | 
decreased cohesion shown in the 91st Congress 
will be offered later.) These aberrations aside, 
there is no clear trend in DSG cohesion across 
Congresses. Figure 2 does show, however, that 
DSG members have been much more cohesive 
in each Congress than Republicans or southern 
Democrats (with the exception of southern 
Democrats in the 91st Congress). Indeed, the 
cohesion of DSG liberals has increased over 
time relative to that of the southern Democrats 
and the Republicans (although the latter com- 
parison is less clear than the former). 
Interviews with DSG members indicate that 
DSG membership can be viewed in terms of 
a set of concentric circles. At the center is 
a hard core of members who almost always 
vote and who are very cohesive and active in 


The factor scores for each individual member (repre- 


sented as a point in the two-dimensional space) are 
used as axis projections in computing the squared 
Euclidean distance of the individual from the group 
centroid. The standard deviation of the distribution of 
distances from the centroid is used to define the differ- 
ent levels of group involvement. 
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Table 4. Proximity on Roll-Call Votes of DSG Members to the Centrold of DSG* 


678 
Standard 
Deviation? 84 85 86 
1.00 850 787 .839 
0.75 . 746 . 700 . 740 
0.50 .611 587 . 564 
0.25 358 387 343 


Congress 
87 88 89 90 91 
817 854 871 885 500 
782 822 822 82] ‘471 
721 750 700 107 371 
547 572 505 464 192 


* Each number represents the proportion of DSG members within the indicated distance, as measured in 
multiples of one standard deviation, from the DSG centroid for the indicated Congress. 


b See Table 3, note b. 


DSG affairs. Most members appear to be much 
less involved in the DSG, with some taking 
very little interest in its affairs beyond receiv- 
ing DSG information sheets. It is possible to 
identify the members of these different layers 
of involvement to the extent that this is re- 
flected in roll-call voting. Table 3 presents the 
number of members falling within the different 
levels of cohesion as defined by arbitrarily 
selected cutoff points measured in multiples of 
one standard deviation of the distance from 
the DSG centroid. 

Three aspects of Table 3 are particularly 
striking. First, there is a surprisingly large 
number of hard-core cohesive members. A bloc 
of 126 members who fall within 0.50 standard 
` deviations of the DSG centroid when measured 
across several dimensions on 100 roll calls (as 
was the case in the 89th Congress) could have 
considerable influence in a bargaining situation. 
Second, the number of hard-core voters in- 
creased dramatically and fairly steadily from 
the 84th to the 90th Congress, even in the 87th 
Congress when the total number of members 
declined. This suggests that the potential im- 
pact of the DSG has soared from the early 
days. It demonstrates that the core of the 
DSG has not only multiplied in numbers but 
also become more cohesive, Third, once again 
the figures for the 91st Congress constitute a 
striking reversal of a trend. 

As the above figures tend to vary with the 
size of the DSG, Table 4 presents the propor- 
tions of the membership falling within each 
cutoff range. It now seems apparent that the 
reversal of the trend toward an increasingly 
large cohesive core of members appearing in 
the 90th Congress is due primarily to electoral 
forces in the 1966 campaign; the DSG lost ap- 
proximately 40 members in that election. Until 
, the 91st Congress the proportion of the mem- 
bership which held together solidly increased 
fairly steadily. Over most of the Congresses, 


this phenomenon occurred at the same time 
that membership was increasing. Since a large 
proportion of new members tend to be fresh- 
man congressmen, this fact testifies to the im- 
pact of the DSG on the socialization of fresh- 
men. 

We can easily identify the members who 
frequently break ranks with the DSG majority: 
Throughout the history of the DSG these mem- 
bers have represented primarily rural districts 
—unlike the majority of their colleagues—and 


the few southern DSG members have tended. 


to be among their number. This is not to say 


, * 


that no large city Democrats were among the ` 


group that deviated most from the core DSG; 
indeed, several can be so labeled. 

In Figure 2: we detected a weak tendency 
for the DSG to become more cohesive over 


time relative to southern Democrats and to- 


the Republicans when cohesion was measured 
in terms of the average distance from the 
group centroid. In Tables 3 and 4 we noted 
that the proportion of DSG members relatively 
close to the group centroid clearly has in- 
creased over the years. One might question 
whether this increase in cohesion could be due 
to recruitment of new DSG members whose 
voting behavior placed them closer to the 
center of the group than those members pres- 
ent in the previous Congress. If this were so, 
then the favorable trend in cohesion demon- 
strated by the DSG could not be attributed to 
the impact of the DSG communication net- 
work on members already there. In order to 
test this alternative hypothesis, the average dis- 
tance from the DSG centroid for new mem- 
bers and for returning members was calculated 
for each Congress. These figures are presented 
in Figure 3. 

As Figure 3 demonstrates: in every Con- 


gress after the formation of the DSG, the S 


new members were farther away, on the aver- ’ 
age, from the center of the group than were 
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returning members. This is a definite reversal 
of the behavior of the individuals whom we“ 
labeled new members in the 85th Congress: 
those signers of the Liberal Manifesto in the 
85th Congress who were serving their first- 
terms in Congress. It appears obvious that the 
maintenance or increase of DSG cohesion 
across any two Congresses has occurred in 
spite of the recruitment of new members, Ex- 
amination of the behavior of members who 
dropped out of the DSG indicates that on the 
whole, they were no farther away from the 
centroid of the group than were those who re- 
mained. Any increases in DSG cohesion could 
not, therefore, have been due to loss of mem- 
bership. The overwhelming majority of cases of 
membership loss has been due either to defeat 
at the polls or to retirement. The few members 
motivated to withdraw voluntarily were farther 
from the group center, in their last Congress 
of DSG membership, than was the average 
DSG member. 

As established from Figure 3, DSG members 
tend to detract from the cohesion of the group 
during their first term of membership. Since 
the number of new members has varied sub- 
stantially across Congresses, mainly owing to 
the shifts in electoral tides, another time series 
of cohesion figures for the DSG, Republicans, 
and southern Democrats should be examined. 
In this instance, we have labeled as members 
of each group only those who had also been 
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members in the preceding Congress. (It should 
be noted that new southern Democrats and 
new Republicans, unlike new DSG members, ` 
show no tendency to be “off the reservation” 
in their first Congress of membership; indeed, 
more often than not, they are closer to the 
center of their respective groups during this 
period than is the average returning member.) 

In Figure 4 an emerging trend toward in- 
creased cohesiveness on the part of the DSG 
can be observed between the 85th and the 
90th Congresses even without comparison to 
southern Democrats and Republicans. These 
figures are more in accord with the message 
of Tables 3 and 4 than were those of Figure 
2 in which new members were treated sim- 
ilarly in compilation to those longer exposed 
to communications within their respective 
groups. 

We have presented evidence relating to each 
of the voting patterns to be expected if the 
setting up of continuous lines of communica- 
tion among liberal Democrats did indeed lead 
to improved liberal performance on roll-call 
votes. In each case the expected pattern has 
been found—usually rather clearly. We cannot 
safely conclude that the organization of the 
DSG alone is responsible for this improved 
liberal performance without collecting and 
analyzing interview data on the subject, but 
this does seem to be an entirely reasonable 
inference. 
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Figure 3—Distance of new and returning DSG members from the DSG centroid. 
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Figure 4—Distance of returning members from the centroid of their group. 


Reversals of Trends in the 91st Congress. At 
a number df points in this paper, we have 
noted startling reversals of trends occurring in 
the 91st Congress. Interviews with our con- 
gressional respondents disclosed that that Con- 
gress had witnessed an unusually large amount 
of DSG dissension, most of it related to the 
Indochina war and the related questions of 
the balance of powers between President and 
Congress and the matter of national priorities. 
Indeed, a minority of DSG members in the 
90th Congress had organized as a subgroup to 
press for U.S. withdrawal from Indochina. 
Labeling themselves “the Group,” these fifteen 
or so members had by the beginning of the 
91st Congress contributed substantially to the 
growing visibility of the priorities issue in the 
House—at no small cost to the internal har- 
mony of the DSG. A glance at the factor score 
variance of DSG members on the three major 
factors underlying voting in the 91st Congress 
discloses unequivocally that their lack of co- 
hesiveness relative to previous years was due 
almost entirely to the third factor. DSG vari- 
ance on the three factors was .04720, .15782, 
and .74717, respectively. Indeed, when factor 
scores are recalculated on the basis of the first 
two dimensions only, the entries which would 
appear for the DSG in Figures 2-4 no longer 
appear aberrant. 


Inspection of the factor analyses for the 91st 
and previous Congresses makes it clear that this 
third factor, which accounts for 15 per cent 
of the total variance, was unique to the 91st 
Congress. The nature of the roll calls loading 
heavily on Factor 3 substantially accords with 
our expectations: they occurred on bills deal- 
ing with placing limits on presidential spend- 
ing, with military assistance to the Republic 
of China, and with national policy in relation 
to Vietnam. Factor analysis of the roll-call 
votes on bills emanating from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee documents the growth in the 
90th and 9ist Congresses of separate factors 
related to military spending and Southeast 
Asia policy. These war-related bills and resolu- 
tions from the Foreign Affairs Committee ap- 
parently evoked cleavages in the 91st Con- 
gress similar to those appearing on other mat- 
ters concerning national priorities. 

Examination of the factor-score variance of 
members of other groups on this factor shows 
that the DSG was far less cohesive on these 
votes than was any other group studied (see 
Table 5). The evidence strongly indicates that, 
inasmuch as normal cleavages were undis- 


turbed for everyone except DSG members, ‘z 


” 


the growth of this separate “national priorities” 
dimension can be attributed primarily to mem- 
bers of the Democratic Study Group. The 
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Table 5. Factor-Score Variances of Groups 


Pas on Factor 3, 91st Congress 
Variance on 
Group Factor3 Mean Score 

DSG -747117 26198 
Non-DSG Nonsouthern 

Democrats . 28293 — . 56830 
Southern Democrats . 16027 — .66446 
Republicans 33455 .13606 


growing numbers of congressmen questioning 
U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia and its ef- 
fects on domestic programs have come largely 
from the ranks of the DSG, although Repub- 
licans and non-DSG Democrats plus additional 
DSG members seem to be joining this dissent 
in substantial numbers in the 92nd Congress. 
The differences in direction of positions taken 
by members of the various groups on this fac- 
tor in the 91st Congress are also indicated in 
Table 5. 
Of perhaps vital importance to the continu- 
ing effectiveness of the DSG is the future of 
- the third dimension of alignment which gained 
importance at the roll-call stage of the congres- 
sional process in the 91st Congress. As we 
have seen, this dimension has very strong 
foreign affairs overtones, but it also includes 
such matters as funding for the SST. Will 
the relative importance of this dimension con- 
tinue to increase? If so, does this mean that 
the DSG will have difficulty maintaining even 
the degree of overall cohesion which it dis- 
played in the 91st Congress? The answer to 
the latter question depends on at least two 
factors. The first has to do with the sub- 
stantive composition of this dimension, specifi- 
cally the proportion of related roll calls 
_ which are’ more or less purely in the realm 
’ of foreign affairs, as opposed to items such 
as funding for the SST. The second de- 
terminant has to do with shifting opinion on 
this set of issues within the DSG, and hence 
involves some mention of the role played by 
physical replacement of DSG membership. 
Our factor analyses disclose that in the last 
two Congresses, Foreign -Affairs Committee 
bills increasingly have been differentiated ac- 
cording to whether their content was primarily 
of a technical or a military nature. And, on 
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the latter dimension, DSG members, badly split 
in the 91st Congress, since that time seem to 
have become increasingly united in opposition 
to U.S. military involvement abroad, especially 
in Southeast Asia. 

If the cohesion of the DSG is indeed increas- 
ing on roll calls dealing with military aspects 
of foreign affairs, this is partially due to the 
physical replacement of DSG members. Un- 
fortunately, the number of persons involved is 
so small that not much can be said about them 
systematically. 


Conclusion 


Our findings pertaining to cohesion indicate 
that for the most part DSG cohesion has in- 
creased relative to that of other groups and 
that the positions taken on issues by DSG 
members usually are easily distinguishable 
from those of nonmembers. More important, 
however, the evidence is unmistakable that the 
Democratic Study Group members are, on 
most issues, quite united and that they con- 
stitute a formidable bloc. The number and 
proportion of members comprising the cohesive 
core has increased rather steadily as the DSG 
has widened the scope of its research and com- 
munications network. The dissension in the 
DSG over matters pertaining to the war and 
national priorities appears not to have re- 
versed this trend on issues within the major 
dimensions of conflict in the House, and there 
is some evidence that, even on roll-call voting, 
turnout of DSG members has been increased 
by DSG efforts. 

The Democratic Study Group has been 
shown to be quite cohesive on most votes; even 
on the new third dimension, if the above argu- 
ment is correct, DSG cohesion is increasing 
rapidly. Where, then, does the DSG go from 
here, in winning roll-call votes? This is a cru- 
cial question, because the DSG in the 92nd 
Congress, even with increased numbers, has lost 
several votes by very small margins. The op- 
timal DSG strategy would appear to be to 
try harder to replace incumbent congressmen 
not identified with the DSG with freshmen 
likely to join. Just a few new members might 
make a great difference in vote outcomes. DSG 
leadership is not blind to this potential and, 
as indicated in our introductory comments, is 
increasingly emphasizing electoral activities. 


‘The Measurement of Party Competition* 


DaAvip J. ELKINS 
University of British Columbia 


To my knowledge, there are no general 
techniques to assess quantitatively the degree 
of party competition. The classification of sys- 
tems as one-party, dominant one-party, modi- 
fied one-party, two-party, and multiparty, as 
I will show below, does not even approximate 
such measurement.? Although there are sev- 
eral techniques for the United States, these 
measures designed for two-party systems can- 
not be generalized.? The attention devoted to 
this special case has reduced the range of com- 
parison available to scholars interested in party- 
related phenomena. In addition it has actually 
obscured the nature of party competition since 
several conceptual problems arise in multiparty 
systems which do not confront the analyst of 
a two-party system. 


Theoretical Justifications 


Besides needing to measure party competi- 
tion because so many scholars, commentators, 
and political actors use the term (often in con- 
flicting ways), there are two major theoretical 
justifications for such an exercise. 

Representative democracy entails the ac- 
countability of elected officials to the citizenry. 
This accountability may be achieved in several 
ways, but most procedures come down to some 
form of turnover in office. That is, there is 
an expectation on the part of representatives 
and voters that officials will not be self-per- 
petuating and that elections can, and in some 


* Helpful advice and comments have come from 
Donald E. Blake, Alan C. Cairns, Ole R. Holsti, Jean 
A. Laponce, W. Phillips Shively, Paul M. Sniderman, 
and several anonymous referees for the American Po- 
litical Science Review. 

*One of the few discussions of the number of par- 
ties which takes seriously the complexity of multiparty 
systems is that by Giovanni Sartori, “European Politi- 
cal Parties: The Case of Polarized Pluralism” in Polit- 
ical Parties and Political Development, ed. Joseph La- 
Palombara and Myron Weiner (Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1966). See also Sartori’s “The Typology 
of Party Systems—Proposals for Improvement,” in 
Mass Politics, ed. S. Rokkan and E. Allardt (New 
York: Free Press, 1970), 

? See David G. Pfeiffer, “The Measurement of Inter- 
Party Competition and Systemic Stability,” American 
Political Science Review, 61 (June, 1967), 457-467, 
and the references cited there. See also the provocative 
suggestions of Paul Hasbrouck, Party Government in 
the House of Representatives (New York: Macmillan, 
1927), chapter 9 (as cited in Charles O. Jones, “Inter- 
Party Competition for Congressional Seats,” Western 
Political Quarterly, 17 (September, 1964], 464ff). 


cases do, lead to the replacement of one set of 
officials with another set. The chance, or proba- 
bility, of turnover is perhaps the most salient 
feature of this system of accountability; and 
that probability, I arghe, is the correct and 
most useful interpretation of the concept of 


party competition.® 


Furthermore, since in most nations today 3 


parties are the primary means of organizing 
opposition and of presenting alternative slates 
of leaders or issues, the measurement of 'inter- 
party competition may be viewed as the critical 
procedural datum in assessing the degree of 
“democracy” of a given system. Other features, 
such as justice, equality, and stability may be 
important values in a full assessment of de- 
mocracy; but such “substantive” features may 
depend in part on the more “procedural” fea- 
ture of party competition. 

Indeed the degree to which highly valued 


uN 


goals of political life are furthered or hindered ~ 


by increased party competition is an empirical 
question which cannot be answered unless one 
understands clearly the nature of competition 
and can measure it precisely. For example, to 
the extent that interparty competition is asso- 
ciated with greater accountability, one would 
expect to find Jess alienation in the electorate, 
more feelings of political efficacy, and in gen- 
eral a greater degree of legitimacy accorded 
to the regime. Similarly, competition in the 
sense of greater likelihood of turnover 
of elected offices might result in the reduc- 
tion of social tensions because there ts more 
chance that new groups will be represented 
in the government. (It might also be argued 
that high competition exacerbates social ten- 
sions because polarization of the electorate 
around party positions reinforces social cleav- 
ages.) In testing such hypotheses an accurate 
measure of party competition is needed. 
Party competition, therefore, is an essential 
ingredient of any theory of representative de- 
mocracy, at least as we understand it today. 
A second important theoretical reason for 
studying party competition concerns: the eval- 


Mark Stern, for one, has also argued for a prob- 
abilistic conception of party competition: “Measuring 
Interparty Competition: A Proposal and a Test of a 


BY de 


Method,” Journal of Politics, 39 (August, 1972), 889~ s 


904. His method, however, is restricted to a two-party 
setting. 
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‘uation of political systems in comparative 


- terms. Nations (and other organizations) clear- 


ly differ both in the degree and in the means 
by which opposition is organized. Opposition 
is a matter of degree in regard to whether it 
is permitted, effective, and reflective of im- 
portant lines of cleavage in the society. For 
example, heightened competition between 
parties in one system may cross-cut other cleav- 
ages and thus contribute to the “suppression” 
of certain interests, while in another country 
party distinctions may coincide with important 
cleavages and thus competition may contribute 


gto divisiveness, social tension, and instability 


by accenting social differences. 

Whether one’s concern is to construct an 
empirical, explanatory theory of representa- 
tive democracy or to evaluate a political sys- 
tem, measurement of party competition in 
some sense of that term is essential. Beyond 
that, however, we may say that the measure- 
ment must exhibit certain properties in order 
to be useful. In particular, precise quantitative 
measures are needed, not just typologies or 
classifications. More important though less ob- 
vious, the measure needs to be cast at the 
interval level of measurement; this point will 
be defended in a later section of the paper 
after certain necessary preliminaries have been 
addressed. 

Three arguments are particularly persuasive 
for building a more precise measure of party 
competition. All three apply whether one is 
concerned with cross-system comparisons or 
with longitudinal comparisons. First, the ex- 
treme cases of no possible competitiveness (for 
example, legal prohibition of opposition 
parties) or of extreme competitiveness (for 


example, four or five parties which regularly 


Y 


replace each other in power) are not difficult 
to identify but are also not generally of in- 
terest. Instead we are usually concerned with 
small or intermediate degrees of competition. 
For example, we wish to compare the relative 
competitiveness of the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, and Australia so that we can see 
the relationship with other features of these 
systems, such as relative emphasis on social 
services. Similarly with longitudinal compari- 
sons, small degrees of change are of greatest 


interest because that is what we expect to find 


in the short run. For example, are federal 
elections in Canada becoming more or less 
competitive? Or, is increasing urbanization in 
India associated with greater competitiveness? 

Second, we generally wish to assert more 


‘than that party competition is related to some 


other variable. We also hope to assess the de- 
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gree of importance of the one phenomenon 
in relation to the other, especially with certain 
factors partialled out. For example, in ac- 
counting for levels of voting turnout is party 
competition more important than the degree 
of exposure to mass media, with level of edu- 
cation of the population held constant or 
partialled out? Answers to such questions re- 
quire very precise quantitative measures of all 
the variables. 

Third, many scholars are concerned with 
whether a nation has a one-party, two-party, or 
multiparty system. Particularly in longitudinal 
analysis, one must have a precise and explicit 
method of determining the number of parties 
to count: Is system B changing from a multi- 
party to a two-party system? Any test of Du- 
verger’s hypothesis that single-member plurality 
electoral systems cause a reduction in the 
number of parties with a two-party system 
as a limit requires such precision of measure- 
ment. As I show below, the number of parties 
counted and party competition are two sides of 
the same coin. 

In sum, then, the precise measurement of 
party competition supports the study of party 
systems and especially of the role of parties 
in representative democracy. Hence solutions 
to measurement problems may contribute more 
or less directly to theoretical advances in this 
area, At the same time, as will become clearer 
in the next few pages, final decisions about the 
measurement of party competition must await 
greater knowledge of party systems.* 


Preliminary Approximations . 

The measurement of interparty competition 
(and possibly also intra-party factional com- 
petition, for example, in United States primary 
elections) has been based on three analytically 
distinct components. These are (1) fragmenta- 
tion, or the number of parties (or candidates, 
depending on the formulation), (2) fraction- 
alization, or the split of the votes (or seats of 
a legislature) among the parties or candidates, 
and (3) uncertainty about the outcome of an 
election or a vote in a legislature. The first two 
factors have been the major focus of attention 
of all previous measures, with results which 
I will spell out below. Uncertainty, I argue, is 
the critical dimension. Loosely, speaking, the | 
less certain we feel about our ability to pre- 
dict (or postdict) the outcome. of an election 


t The interplay of “theoretical” and “operational” 
definitions is quite striking in the case of multiparty 
systems. Empirical findings using different measures of 
party competition “feedback” to clarify our intuitive 
understanding of competition. 
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or vote, the more competitive we feel it to be. 
In a competitive situation, the outcome could 
“go either way.” 

In a two-party system the existence of three 
conceptually distinct aspects poses no problem 
for the measurement of party competition, 
since they are not empirically distinct and do 
not result in contradictory characterizations of 
the races. For example, fragmentation can pose 
no measurement problem because there are 
only two parties (by definition). In other 
words one of the three aspects is a constant. 
In addition, the split among the candidates or 
parties is no problem, since the vote for the 
loser is a function of the vote for the winner 
(i.e., 100 per cent minus the winner’s vote).° 
Hence, one can express the fractionalization 
of the two-party system with a single number, 
whereas in a multiparty system this is impos- 
sible because of the greater diversity of situa- 
tions encompassed by the same vote for the 
winner. Finally, uncertainty in two-party sys- 
tems is thereby reduced to a bivariate situa- 
tion: which of the two parties is going to win? 
Any way of predicting the two-party factionali- 
zation of the vote (or seats) is also a’ measure 
of uncertainty. In multi-party systems, on the 
other hand, most ways of measuring uncer- 
tainty confound the other two aspects. For ex- 
ample, in India an increase in the number of 
parties may signal an increase or a decrease 
in party competition (uncertainty) depending 
‘on other features of the contest.* Similarly, the 
amount of uncertainty when one party has, say, 
40 per cent of the vote (or seats).is inde- 
terminate until we know the fractionalization 
of the vote among the other candidates. For 
example, 40-39-21 is very different from 40-21- 
20-19, or, maintaining a constant level of frag- 
mentation, note the differences between 40-39- 
21 and 40-30-30." 


5 Some measures of party competition rely on the 
difference between the winner and the loser. This is 
obviously a function of the same figures in two-party 
systems but not in multiparty systems. 

*For a discussion of the Indian situation, see David 
J. Elkins, Regional Contexts of Political Participation 
(Doctoral dissertation, University of California, Berke- 
eley, 1971), chaps. 3-5. Duff Spafford, “The Elec- 
toral System of Canada,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 64 (March, 1970), 173, finds a similar 
situation in Canada: “When the number of minor- 
party candidates is increased, the share of seats won 
by a major party for a given own share of vote is 
augmented. , .. The dependence of major-party share 
of seats on the number of minor-party candidates ex- 
plains the ability of parties to win majorities in the 
House of Commons with much less than a majority 
of the vote in their favor.” 

1 Fragmentation and fractionalization should not be 
confused with the concept of fractionalization popu- 
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The above problems distinguish a two-party 
setting from a multiparty one mainly because , 
the latter is much more complex, and it is thus © 
difficult to assign a single number which 
uniquely identifies the combination of factors 
involved. There is, however, a further aspect 
rarely mentioned in the literature which makes 
the measurement of party competition in 
most types of systems more difficult. I refer 
to the degree of party identification and party 
loyalty among voters’and candidates. This 
poses the following problem: since we want 
to measure the. possibility of turnover from 
one election to the next, the degree of loyalty, 
is crucial.® If the electorate remains more or 
less constant in size and composition and if 
everyone in the electorate is extremely loyal, 
and therefore very unlikely to switch to an- 
other party, a vote division of 53-47 (say) may 
in fact be a very uncompetitive situation, On 
the other hand where we find an expanding 
electorate, low degrees of loyalty, or sensitiv- 
ity to issues and political events, a split of 60- 
40 or even 70-30 might be quite competitive 
because the cost of attracting new voters and 
the likelihood of getting voters to switch parties .. 
may be relatively low. 2 

If this argument about the importance of 
party loyalty is correct, than it follows that 
we cannot generally measure the degree of 
competition solely by the outcome of contests 
as previous measures have done. Instead we 
must know, in addition, the distribution of 
voters (or officials, if looking at legislatures) 
in terms of loyalty and identification with 
party.1° In other words, we must know the 


larized by Douglas W. Rae in The Political Conse- 
quences of Electoral Laws (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1967). His concept subsumes what, for present 
purposes, I have considered as two distinct concepts. 

*By party identification I mean the psychological | 
attachment of an individual to a party; by party loy- £ 
alty I mean the pattern of voting with the party (as — 
a citizen or as an elected official in the legislature). 
Obviously, one of the reasons for being loyal is one’s 
sense of identification. Other reasons for loyalty, be- 
sides psychological identification, are analyzed by 
F. G. Bailey in terms of “moral” and “contract” 
groups in his Strategerms and Spoils (Toronto: Copp 
Clark, 1969). 

?It may turn out that party identification plays a 
lesser role in most other countries than it does in the 
United States. Regardless of the nature of that psy- 
chological attachment, the degree of loyalty to a party, 
which is surely a concept applicable everywhere, is 
the more important datum. Hence, when party iden- 
tification is used in explaining the index below one 
could substitute any measure of loyalty instead—for 
eee caring which party wins or previous voting 

abits. 

2 One must be clear about the setting to which 
measures of party competition refer. In particular, one 
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“cost” of getting a voter or elector to switch 
“to another party (or a new voter to join that 
party). If that cost is roughly constant (as it 
may be in a single system over time, for ex- 
ample), then we can meastire competitiveness 
by the outcomes; but not otherwise.! 

To gain a fuller understanding of the impli- 
cations of my argument, let us examine some 
previous attemipts at measurement and some 
special problems associated .with multiparty 
systems. The first step involves clarification 
of what is meant by one-party, two-party, and 
multiparty systems. 

One-party systems, strictly construed, are un- 
interesting from the point of view of competi- 
tion. If there is by law or custom only one 
party and thus one set of candidates, inter- 
party competition is impossible, whether com- 
petition is defined in terms of number of par- 
ties, disparities in vote shares or defection 
rates. More loosely construed, however, one- 
party systems are simply subsets of two- or 
multiparty systems. According to most previ- 
ous analyses of party competition, if one party 
is “dominant” and there is only one other 
party, then it is a two-party system; if one 
party is dominant and there are several smaller 
parties, it is a multiparty system. Thus, I will 
not discuss these cases as a separate type, but 
focus instead on different ways of measuring 
competition in two-party and multiparty sys- 
tems. The establishment of what we mean by 
“dominant,” of course, is partly a function of 
party competition, since a dominant party is 


must distinguish between competition for votes (for 
one seat or for all the seats) and competition for con- 
trol of the government. In two-party systems, these 
are often the same, but not in multiparty systems. Gen- 
erally this paper focuses on competition for votes for 
all the seats of a legislature or for an office such as 
the presidency. 

A second distinction must be made between compe- 
tition for a particular office and competition over a 
range of offices. In this paper I assume that measuring 
competition for a single office or type of office must 
be done before one combines values for a range of 
Offices. (See also Stern, “Measuring Interparty Compe- 
tition,” pp. 891, 896.) 

A third distinction contrasts the degree of compe- 
tition over a long period with the measurement of 
competition at a particular moment in time. While 
averaging the single-moment values over the period in 
question may prove acceptable, it may overlook im- 
portant trends; and the way in which one measures 
competition determines whether the index yields differ- 
ent values in the long and short run. When one con- 
siders the importance of party loyalty, the long-term 
commitments of individuals cannot easily be separated 
from competitiveness in the current election. 

1 This ig another reason why Stern’s measure is 
” unsatisfactory: it is based solely on previous election 
returns and not on assessments of loyalty, even though 
constancy of voting pattern is assumed. 
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one we feel certain will nearly always win. 
Hence we must be mindful that implicit no- 
tions of competition enter unwittingly into con- 
cepts like dominance, and thus may not be 
serious counterexamples in discussing party 
competition in other contexts.?? 

Although obvious at first glance, the ques- 
tion of how many parties there are in a two- 
party system, and thus how to contrast it with 
a multiparty system, is extremely vexing.** As 
it turns out, it is particularly so for most dis- 
cussions of party competition since the deci- 
sion-rules for distinguishing between two-party 
and multiparty systems implicitly define the 
concept of party competition. For example, we 
all know that the United States has a two- 
party system, at least nationally, even though 
there are usually at least six or eight parties 
running candidates for President, the House of 
Representatives, and the Senate. The reason 
we disregard the minor parties in nearly all 
cases is simply that we believe that these parties 
have no chance of winning the presidency or, 
winning enough congressional seats to influ- 
ence legislation (and certainly not enough to 
control Congress) .4 

What does this imply about a definition of 
party competition? Clearly there is no doubt 
about which two parties have the only chances 
of winning, and thus, by corollary, we assume 
that the apparent impossibility of getting voters 
to switch to minor parties is diagnostic.> In 
other words, significant switching can occur 
only between the parties likely to win, and thus 
the number of parties in the system is defined 


2 The best definition of “dominant party” requires 
that the net defection rate between the dominant party 
and opposition parties does not significantly change 
the likelihood that the dominant party will retain con- 
trol of the government. In other words, dominance is 
a structural constraint (of undefined origin) in the 
party system which inhibits the development of serious 
contenders. It is not an explantory term at all, but a 
purely descriptive one; we must still look for reasons 
for these structural rigidities. 

i3 At the end of this paper I will show how my 
measure of party competition can be used to ascertain 
which parties are important enough to count in de- 
ciding whether the system is two-party, three-party, or 
more. 

1t This is true even of the Wallace vote in the 1968 
presidential election. Wallace had no chance of win- 
ning the presidency, as he stated; his role was intended 
to be that of a “spoler.” Had he thrown the race into 
the Congress by deadiocking the Electoral College, we 
would still have no reason to reassess our estimation 
of the number of parties. 

4 Sartori, “European Political Parties,” pp. 157, 167ff, 
likewise argues that the number of actual parties is 
not the same as the number by which we identify the 
system. Thus, he says if only four of ten parties are 
significant, then we call it a four-party system, not a 
ten-party one. 
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as those parties to which previous voters or 
new voters might shift in large enough numbers 
to change the party that wins. The situation 
is analogous in Britain where the Liberals get 
a substantial vote in some areas and much 
more overall than the minor parties contesting 
.the American presidency. The chance of form- 
ing the government, however, is practically re- 
- stricted to the Conservatives and Labour, and 
hence we call it a two-party system. By the 
same token, India is said to have a one-party- 
dominant system (federally), since only the 
Congress party has had any chance of forming 
the government. But India is a one-party- 
dominant-multiparty system, since there are 
many other important parties at the state level 
- (not true in the United States) and since even 
federally it is conceivable for a coalition of 
small parties to form. the government.1¢ 

` This analysis should be related to Duverger’s 
“classic” discussion of two-party and multi- 
party systems.’’ Classification into two- and 
multiparty has been based on percentage of the 
vote for minor parties over Jong periods of 
time. Thus, Duverger, for example, classified 
Britain as two-party because of the declining 
share. of votes and seats to the: Liberals after 
1922.18 This, however, is but an imperfect sur- 
face indicator of the shifts in party identifica- 
tion and loyalty which have made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the Liberals to gain any 
sizeable representation. The relation between 
my analysis and previous analyses, then, is 
not contradictory; instead I have shown why 
an emphasis .on declining vote (and seat) 
shares is correct, even though there may re- 
main many small parties which add up to a 
sizeable bloc. 

So far, then, we may summarize as follows. 
First, the concept of one-party system is a 
proper subset of both two-party and multi- 
party systems. This is a surprising result only 
if we look primarily at the number of parties 
and vote shares without considering that com- 
petition depends less on fragmentation and 
fractionalization than on degree of commit- 
ment to one or more parties.1® Second, we 
have seen that the distinction between two- 
party and multi-party systems also involves 


* Indeed, after the split in the Congress party, it is 
fair to say that a multiparty coalition controlled the 
Federal Government in India in 1969-71. 

* Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (London: 
Methuen, 1959), pp. 206-280. 

3 Ibid., p. 226. . 

2 Note the similarity between this conclusion and 
the reasoning abont competitiveness in Anthony 

An Economic Theory of Democracy (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1957). 
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the concepts of party identification and party 
loyalty, since the distribution and intensity , 
of loyalties’ determine the likelihood of suff- 
cient vote shifts to change the winning party.?° 
The overall conclusion, therefore, is that frag- 
mentation and fractionalization (as measured 
by the outcomes of contests) do not measure 
competitiveness except when we can assume 
that the distribution of party loyalties and 
identifications is given. This requirement is 
generally met only for‘relatively short periods . 
of time and is generally not met when com- 
paring one nation with another. 


A Farther Approximation 


Changeability is the salient feature of un- 
certainty. We consider a situation highly com- 
petitive if we believe the winner could easily 
have been different or is likely to te different 
in the near future. Low competition is, by 
contrast, characterized by our lack of “sur- . 
prise™ at the outcome since loyalties are fixed . 
and change of support is more difficult.7+ The 
most competitive possible situation results from 
purely random influences which are unrelated 
to one another over time. The key step in. 
translating this informal conception into a use- 
ful measure of party competition requires that 
we see changeability, randomness, and hence 
uncertainty as variable properties of party 
systems. 

Regardless of how badly a party (or a leg- 
islative proposal) loses, there is some finite 
probability that it could have won. The closer 
the vote, the greater the probability, other 
things being equal. One thing which may not 
be equal, however, is the degree of attach- 
ment of voters to one alternative or the other. 
If voters are strongly committed to one alter- 
native or strongly opposed to others, they are 
less likely to switch their votes. Hence, the 
degree to which we can conceive cf the out- 
come being different depends on -the degree 
of prior commitment in the system as well as 
on the actual division of the vote.?2 


2 


» onald E. Stokes, “Party Loyalty and the Likeli- 
hood of Deviating Elections,” in Angus Campbell, P. 
Converse, W. Miller, and D. Stokes, Elections and the 
Political Order (New York: Wiley, 1966), pp. 125-135, 
demonstrates this for the United States. 

u By casting competitiveness in terms of “surprise,” 
that is, amount of information conveyed, one can 
readily see that the measure of party: competition is 
similar to the notion of entropy. See, for example, 
Henri Theil, “The Desired Political Entropy,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 63 (June, 1969), §21-~ 
525. 

= Sartori’s concept of “polarization” sacha this 2 
from a different direction. By polarization Sartori 
means “distance” between the parties, which m turn 
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Table 1. Levels of Party Identification and Expected Votes in Five Hypothetical Electoral Systems 




















be (1000 Eligible Votes) 
Stated Levels Party A Party B 
of Party 
Tae ier OM) D 60 © © © D (8) @) a Gi) (2) 
Identification: P, P. I N: Fe M; P, B I N; Ve Mi 
System No. I 
Strong 95 95 .90 300 270 14.25 95 95 .90 300 270 14.25 
Medium 75 .80 .60 200 120 30.0 75 .80 .60 75 45 11.25 
Weak 50 .60 .30 100 30 200 50 .60 .30 25 ia S0 
Total = 600 420 64.25 400 322.5 30.5 
System No. 2 
Strong 95 .95 .90 200 180 9.5 95 .95 .90 300 270 14.25 
Medium 75 .80 .60 200 -120 30.0 75 .80 .6€0 75 45 11.25 
Weak 50 .60 .30 200 6 40.0 50 .60 .30 25 7.5 S50 
Total = 600 360 79.5 400 322.5 30.5 
System No. 3 
Strong 90 .95 .85 100 85 4.5 95 .95 .90 300 270 14.25 
Medium 69 .80 .55 200 110 41.4 75 .80 .6€0 75 45 11.25 
Weak 42 .6€O .25 300 75 50.4 50 .6€0 .30 . 25 7.5 5.0 
Total = 600 270 96.3 ~400 322.5 30.5 
System No. 4 \ 
Strong 95 .95 .90 200 180 9.5 95 95 .90 200 180 9.5 
ra Medium .75 .80 .6© 200 120 30.0 .75 .80 .60 200 120 30.0 
Weak .50 .60 .30 110 33 22.0 .50 .60 .30 90 277 180 
Total = 510 333 61.5 490 327 57.5 
System Na, 5 
Strong 89 .90 .80 200 160 17.8 95 95 .90 200 180 9.5 
Medium 70 .71 .50 200 100 54.6 75 .80 .60 200 120 30.0 
Weak .33 .60 .20 110 22 14.5 50 .60 .30 90 27 18.0 
Total = 510 282 86.9 490 327 57.5 
Key to symbols: 


(1) P,=probability of voting 


(2) P.=probability of voting for same party in two successive elections 


(3) I=intensity =(P,\P,) 


(4) Ni=number of identifiers with stated strength of party identification 


(5) W.=expected number of consistent supporters =(IXN) 
(6) M: floating voters (expected number of supporters of other parties) =(P,X1—P.)(Ni) 


* There is no reason why one must use three levels of party identification. Any number will do, but three is a 
convenient summary for most voting studies since most questions about strength of attachment do not make 
many clear distinctions. Indeed, one might drop any reference to party identification and classify voters ac- 
cording to arbitrary points on the variables P, or P,. Degrees of loyalty, in other words, are more important 


than identification itself. 


To explicate these observations more con- 
cretely, let us examine some hypothetical po- 
litical systems in which we possess all relevant 
information to measure competition in the 
manner suggested here. By using hypothetical 
data we can more easily vary the assumptions 
and see the consequences of certain procedures. 
Assume an electorate of 1,000 persons in which 

«increases the difficulties of interchange between them. 


This is very close to an analysis based on the difficulty 
of defection. See Sartori, “European Political Parties.” 


each person may vote in several successive 
elections. Assume further that we have as- 
certained each person’s voting record and in- 
tention so that we can determine the propor- 
tion of people with varying strengths of party 
identification who have always voted for the 
same party or who intend to in the near fu- 
ture. 

Tabie 1 summarizes these data for five hy- 
pothetical systems. (These could be inter- 
preted as the same system at five points in 
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time, such as presidential election years. For 
convenience, however, I will speak of them as 
separate systems.) Before drawing out the 
implications of this table for party competi- 
tion, let me clarify some of the notations and 
assumptions. Since the purpose of this table 
is to demonstrate the importance of prior com- 
mitments in determining the possible outcomes 
of elections, it is particularly important to un- 
derstand the variable called “intensity” (I) in 
columns three and nine. Intensity is used here 
in a fashion only partly similar to the ordinary 
laymen’s term: it signifies a commitment, or at 
least a degree of psychological attachment. Un- 
like everyday usage, however, the variable has 
been explicitly defined here in terms of two 
other variables. (It may be that they are, in 
fact, effects and not causes of intensity, but 
that is irrelevant here.) It is quite possible to 
imagine a person who never considers the pos- 
sibility of switching to a party different from 
his habitual one, and yet who does not vote 
regularly, for example if he assumed it was 
going to win anyway. Similarly we can imag- 
ine a person, say with high candidate orien- 


tation, voting dutifully but switching parties 


‘frequently. Hence, these two features, proba- 
bility of voting and probability of voting con- 
sistently for the same party, are kept distinct, 
and their product is the operational indicator 
of degree of intensity. That is, only people 
likely to vote and to vote consistently score 
high on intensity. This, of course, avoids the 
problems of assessing directly voters’ feelings 
about the matter. 

These fractions labeled “intensity” must be 
interpreted carefully. They do not refer to 
how many people in a category will always 
vote a certain way; instead they reflect an ex- 
pected level of support in that category over 
a specified period (for example, from early in 
the campaign until election day; between two 
elections; or for a longer period) .*? In a par- 
ticular election, for example, all or none of the 
weak identifiers in System 1 might defect from 
Party A, but this is unlikely if the average in- 
tensity is .30. If we assume that the set of 
stimuli holding people to Party A and the 
set attracting them to Party B vary from elec- 
tion to election (and from person to person), 
we can see that the actual number or propor- 
tion of persons supporting Part A in any given 
category is a random variable. The mean of 
this variable is the proportion. called intensity. 
Hence, the number of people in each category 


» In these examples, and in the empirical examples 
from Canadian elections in a later section, consistency 
is defined in terms of votes in two successive elections. 
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of party identification (N,) times their inten- 
sity level (Z) yields the expected support 
(V,) for Party A in that category. V. then, 
is the number of people we would expect to 
find consistently supporting Party A in an in- 
definite number of replications of the elec- 
tion. (The “expected value” of a random vari- 
able is its mean.) The sum of these expected 
values is the total set of consistently loyal 
votes we expect Party A to receive in the long 
run if there are no sectlar trends in levels of 
identification or in intensities. In practical 
terms, this is the “hard-core” vote bank that 
Party A can count on consistently. 


2 


> 
The consistent votes (V,) are not the only 


votes a party may garner, but the votes picked 
up from other parties are harder to describe 
without further discussion of the data in this 
table. I will return to these “floating voters” 
shortly. 

In the first three systems in Table 1, the in- 
tensities, the distribution of support among 
levels of identification, gnd therefore the ex- 


pected votes are identical for Party B. Simi- © 


larly Party B has identical parameters in Sys- 
tems 4 and 5. The purpose of “holding Party 
B constant” is to see the effects on the out- 
comes when these features are varied in only 
one party. Note furthermore that the party 
division among people claiming a party identi- 
fication is also identical across the first three 
systems, and again between Systems 4 and 5. 
Obviously if everyone voted their intentions, 
Party B would never win, just as the Republi- 
can Party in the United States would never 
win the presidency if everyone voted his cur- 
rent identification. The ways in which intensity 
levels influence the outcome may be seen here, 
as well as the effects of the distribution of 
supporters among the levels of identification. 

In System 1 it is clear that Party B has an 
advantage over Party A in the larger propor- 
tion of its supporters who score high on in- 
tensity. Out of the whole electorate of 1,000, 
the hard-core voters differ by about ten per- 
cent (roughly 42 per cent to 32 per cent) com- 
pared to the 60-40 split among all identifiers. 
This advantage may be seen even more clearly 
by turning to Systems 2 and 3. In System 2 
Party A’s intensity figures are the same as in 
System 1 but the proportion of its supporters 
in the strong identifiers category has declined. 
There we see that only about four percentage 
points distinguish the hard core supporters of 
the two parties. In System 3, the distribution 
across levels of identification is even less fa- 
vorable to Party A, and in addition the intensity 
levels have dropped at each level of identifica- 


~ 
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tion. (System 3 may describe the American 
> presidential election in 1972, with Party A 
being the Democrats who have more identifiers 
but apparently at lower levels of commitment.) 
In this third case, the hard core supporters 
of Party B actually outnumber those of Party 
A, 

Systems 4 and 5 reveal the importance of 
prior commitments even more clearly. In the 
fourth example both parties have very similar 
distributions and identical intensities; thus the 
division of their consistent vote banks follows 
the party identifications very closely. Despite, 
c or because of, the very close division of parti- 
san identifiers, the outcomes will favor Party 
A more often than Party B; but it is manifest 
that it would not take much to shift the bal- 
ance in B’s favor. That is exactly what happens 
in System 5. By keeping exactly the same dis- 
tribution of identification, -and only shifting 
the intensity levels slightly, Party A’s position 
erodes drastically as compared to the case in 
System 4. 

From these considerations it is apparent that 
at least two pieces of information are needed 
to characterize a situation in terms of compe- 
tition: the “distance” between the parties, and 
the degree of commitment (or conversely the 
“looseness” or “flexibility’’) in the system, such 
as the number of people with no party iden- 
tification or weak identification. It is obvious 
that one cannot measure party competition 
solely by the degree of commitment (for ex- 
ample, by the percentage of people with weak 
party identification); one also needs to know 
how wide a gap there is between the parties 
for these “Joose voters” to fill. For example, 
contrast Systems 1 and 4. The reverse situa- 
tion is not obvious, however: the percentage 
difference is equally insufficient; we also need 
to know whether there are enough voters with 
low levels of commitment to bridge the gap 
between the parties at any given time. For 
example, contrast Systems 2 and 3 or 4 and 5. 

In dichotomous terms, a situation is com- 
petitive when the potential number of loose 
voters (M,) exceeds the difference between 
the two parties and is not competitive when it 
does not. (In this sense System 1 is not com- 
petitive; the rest are.) A dichotomy is not use- 


ful, however, we must devise a continuum. The- 


extent to which potential loose voters exceed 
or fall short of observed party differences in 
vote or seat shares is such a continuum, and 
each point on that continuum has an associ- 
ated probability value indicating the likelihood 
of turnover (of the seat or the government). 
Actually, that distribution is not as simple as 
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it looks, since voters are not generally clas- 
siflable into “loose” and “committed.” Instead 
as in Table 1 there is a function (P,) relat- 
ing the degree of attachment of any given 
voter to an alternative and the chance that he 
will switch. For example, Converse presents 
United States presidential election data on the 
likelihood of defection for each level of party 
idenitfication, and it is clear that even the most 
committed partisans will under some condi- 
tions defect, though their defection is less likely 
than that of less committed partisans or in- 
dependents.** 

One way to conceive of the probability dis- 
tribution we seek is to imagine each person’s 
potential vote as weighted by two fractions: 
(a) the probability of voting and (b) the 
probability of continuing to vote for the same 
party (or to vote for the party intended, in the 
case of new voters). The present usage of “in- 
tensity” assures this weighting. Such a calcu- 
lation yields a number which does not cor- 
respond to any definable group of individuals 
but rather to the pool of individuals (different 
in different replications) who are relatively 
likely to switch. In Table 1, this group consists 
of the set (M;). This number, as a percentage 
of the electorate (or legislature), would vary 
widely across systems and across time. The 
larger the proportion of individuals in that 
pool of loose voters, the greater the uncer- 
tainty (that is, the chance of turnover) given 
a specified percentage difference between any 
two parties. Similarly, given a specified pool 
of loose voters, competition would increase 
with reductions in the percentage difference 
between any two parties. Competitiveness thus 
depends on changes over time in the pool of 
voters who can be induced to support a party 
not now winning and on the observed dif- 
ference between the parties. The measurement 
problem, then, reduces to how to estimate the 
degree of looseness and how to devise a “for- 
mula” for comparing the degree of looseness 
with the “distance” to be overcome. The key 
lies in the floating voters called M; in Table 1. 


A Proposed Measure (U) 


The differences between N; and V, do not 
derive solely from defection to another party; 
votes are lost when eligible supporters do not 
turn out. Some parties lose more votes than 
others in this respect. Similarly, out of the po- 
tential party switchers many do not vote, espe- 
cially at the lower intensity levels. The vari- 

“Philip Converse, “The Concept of a Normal 


Vote,” Campbell et al., Elections and the Political 
Order, pp. 23, 27. 
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able (M;) reflects this fact: of party A’s weak 
identifiers in system one who might switch 
parties, only half will vote, hence under col- 
umn six one finds the number twenty instead 
of forty. Two critical conclusions may be 
drawn from this line of reasoning. First, one 
cannot assume that a voter lost to one party 
automatically migrates to another party. (This 
assumption will appear even more important 
later in discussing the multi-party case.) A 
related point concerns the fact that this “drop- 
off’ may be due either to less commitment 
to consistency or to a lower propensity to vote 
at all. Second, if the parties have roughly 
equivalent distributions of levels of identifica- 
tion and of intensity, then the larger party 
suffers the larger dropoff and also provides 
more of the “loose voters” who are likely 
to vote and are available to vote for either 
party. 

If we discount in advance the group I have 
called “dropoff,” then we can estimate the size 
.of the pool of floating voters who are likely 
to vote but could go either way. We can, of 
course, always discount the dropoffs, since it is 
quite simple in most voting systems to esti- 
mate them; and comparative evidence suggests 
that the figure is quite constant. For example, 
note the stability of turnout figures for any 
country in the last twenty years. 

The interesting question is what to do with 
the “loose voters” or “floating voters.” One 
might assume, for example, that they switch 
to the opposite party; that is, that everyone 
in columns (A4;) votes for the party opposite 
to the one they are now identified with. This 
assumption would ensure accountability in the 
sense that the parties would oscillate in office 
regularly. However, there would be no com- 
petition in the present sense, since there would 
be no uncertainty; each of the switching blocs 
would be, in effect, part of the party’s vote 
bank in every second election. More impor- 
tantly, however, we know this assumption to 
be unrealistic. The important question for any 
given election is what proportion of the float- 
ers were garnered by which party. As I now 
show, this too may be considered a random 
variable and the probability associated with 
any given split in the floating vote is the mea- 
sure of party competition which satisfies the 
criteria established in this paper. 

It is apparent. from the way in which V, 
and M, are calculated that they represent ran- 
dom variables. Furthermore, they are recipro- 
cal: to the extent there is change in -the in- 
tensities or in the proportions of people at the 
different intensity levels, V. and M; will be 
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affected in opposite directions; they cannot 


both increase or decrease simultaneously unless q 


voting turnout changes markedly. Hence, if 
we assume relatively constant levels of voting 
turnout in a particular system, we can safely 
focus only on M, in determining the degree 
of “looseness” in that system, and hence the 
chance. of turnover. 

I have said that M, is a random variable. In 
fact, in Table 1 every hypothetical system has 
six such random variables. Each of them has a 
mean (M,) and a standard deviation (which 
can be calculated by means of the formula 
for a binomial distribution, since a “win” rep-~< 
resents a vote for the party that a voter has 
stated an identification with). Therefore, if 
we combine these six random variables, we 
will get a single sampling distribution which 
represents the degree of flexibility in the sys- 
tem at the time of measurement. The standard 
deviation of that sampling distribution will be 
the metric for standardizing the distance be- 
tween the parties for purposes of assessing the 
chances of turnover. 

There are probably other ways of calculat- 


4 


ing the sampling distribution, but the pro- 
cedure advocated here is simple and straight- 


forward. Since in analysis of variance, the total 
sums of squares equals the between sums of 
squares plus the within sums of squares, we 
can use this formula to combine any number 
of random variables (M;) and to calculate 
the overall standard deviation. The total sums 
of squares divided by the total population 
minus one yields the variance, and the square 
root of that is the standard deviation (SD 
hereafter). 

Using this formula for hypothetical sys- 
tems 1 and 4 (to provide contrasting situations) 
yields the following parameters: 

(1) System 1: mean = 94.75 (or 9.475%); 


SD = 10.64 (or 1.064%) and (2) System) 


4: mean = 119.0 (or 11.9%); SD = 16.75 
(or 1.675%). Just as we would expect from 
an inspection of Table 1, System 4 exhibits 
a greater degree of flexibility. This may be 
seen both in the larger mean number of float- 
ing voters (119 vs. 95, out of 1,000), and in 
the larger SD for the sampling distribution of 
floaters. That in itself, of course, does not en- 
sure greater competitiveness, since we must 
also take account of the distance between the 
parties. Since the distance is also less in Sys- 
tem 4, it is definitely more competitive as the 
figures below show clearly. 


What we will use as the distance between the _ 
parties poses a small problem. In any real elec- 7 


tion, of course, the actual outcome in some 
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sense determines the distance, though even 
there it matters whether one computes the per- 
, centage in terms of (a) major party voters only, 
(b) all voters, or (c) all eligible voters. On the 
basis of the hypothetical systems, however, I 
propose a different procedure which has the 
same effect. I will use as the measure of inter- 
party distance the distance between the con- 
sistent vote blocs of the parties (V.). Hence 
in System 1 the difference is 97.5 and in Sys- 
tem 4 it is 6.0. i 

The reader might fear that this measure of 
distance. renders actual election results less 
amenable to analysis. This is not the case. If 
the distance between- parties is measured be- 
tween the vote blocs (V.), then the outcome 
of the election depends on the vote division 
within the floating vote, which of course is 
how the election was decided anyway. Using 
surveys one can disaggregate the actual elec- 
-= tion outcome into consistent voters (V,) and 
floaters (M;).2° Then we know how the float- 
ers divided, whereas in the hypothetical cases 
above we do not know that fact. In both cases 
we can calculate the probability distribution 


we seek. Given the consistent vote blocs in, 


the hypothetical systems, how large a fraction 
of the floaters would the current smaller party 
need to overcome the larger party’s lead in the 
vote blocs? How likely is that split of the 
floaters, assuming a random sampling distribu- 
tion? In the case of an actual election, we 
know how the floaters divided, so we ask: 
How would the floaters have had to split in 
order for the loser to have won? How likely 
is that split given the observed split and as- 
suming that the floaters’ decisions are a random 
variable? 

If A is Party A’s share of the hard-core 
voters and B is Party B’s share, and if A’ is 
Party A’s share of the floating voters (either in 
the real election or in some hypothetical replica- 
tion of it) and B’ is Party B’s share, then 
‘A — B = the “distance” between the parties 
and A’ -+ B’= M; (the number of floating 
voters available to overcome that distance). 
Hence, assuming Party A to be the larger 
party, B’ must exceed A’ by the amount A — B 


in order to reverse the election. Therefore, we 


must discover the probability that B’ — A’ > 
A — B, given the distribution of identifications 
and intensities in Table 1. 

Assuming we cannot have fractional votes 


æ This procedure requires that we estimate party 
competition from survey data and not from official 
returns. Since we must know about party identification 
and intensity anyway, all procedures for measuring 
competition must rely on surveys. 
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(though why not?), B’ — A’ must in system 
one exceed 98, that is 99 or more votes. Since 
the mean of the sampling distribution of float-° 
ing voters is only 94.75 (=95), which is the 
expected value of that distribution, it is clear 
that it will take a very unusual election for 
Party B to win. First of all, the number of con- 
sistent voters must be below normal and hence 
the number of floaters above normal so that 
there will be enough floaters to make up the 
difference between the vote blocs. Second, 
should the proportion of floaters increase suffi- 
ciently, say by one standard deviation (i.e., to 
105), Party B must convince virtually all of 
them to support it (at least 102 out of the 
105). What is the combined probability of 
(a) such an increase in the number of floaters 
and (b) such a onesided division of the vote 
among the floaters? 

An increase in the pool of floaters of one 
standard deviation would occur by chance 
only 16 times out of 100. Hence, we must 
multiply by .16 the probability of the required 
split (102 out of 105), which is infinitesimal. 
An even split of 105.4 (=52.7) is subtracted 
from 102 and the remainder divided by the 
SD of M; (=A + B’) (10.64) yielding a 
z-score of 4.63. Hence the probability of turn- 
over — (.16) (.0000034) = .00000054. If we 
call the measure of party competition (U;), 
then in this case (U;) = probability of turn- 
over = .00000054. 

A different situation obtains in System 4. 
There only six votes separate the basic vote 
blocs of the two parties, and there are on 
the average 119 floaters. Hence, B has only to 
obtain 63 or more votes out of the 119 in 
order to overturn the current division. The 
chances of doing so, if the floaters behave 
randomly, are very high indeed. 

Since here Party B needs a split among the 
floaters of 63 out of 119, we subtract half of 
119 from 63 and divide by the SD of A’ + B’ 
(16.75), which shows that such a spl't is only 
.21 standard units away from the even split. 
Therefore, the value of U; = .42 that is, about 
42 times out of 100 Party B should replace 
Party A given the distribution of intensities 
and levels of party identification in System 4. 

At the beginning I mentioned that an ade- 
quate measure of party competition must at- 
tain an interval level, that is it must specify 
a “distance” unit of measurement. The reason 
for this criterion can now be seen. The degree 
of commitment to alternatives in the system 
requires an interval level when compared to the 
“distance” to be overcome by potential loose 
voters. To argue otherwise is to assume that 
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an individual could with equal ease switch 
to any alternative party, which appears to be a 
‘very strong, and probably false, assumption. 
Note that for a two-party system the ease of 
switching from party X to party Y does not 
need to be compared to the ease of switching 
to any other party. Hence a distance function 
does not seem necessary. To decide, however, 
that it is a two-party system, we must assume 
that the chance of switching to any of the 
minor parties is negligible. Hence, rank-ordér 
information i is insufficient. — 

' Furthermore, to assume that an interval level 
is not needed is the same as saying that an 
interparty difference in vote or seat shares of 
x per cent is equally as difficult to overcome 
as 2x per cent or any other amount. This may 
be seen by recalling that the distance to be 
overcome in achieving turnover is a function 
of these percentages and the degree of looseness 
in the system. The absolute percentage differ- 
ences must be standardized by reference to 
the potential variability in the system. 

What is needed, therefore, and what the 
present method provides is a procedure anal- 
ogous to z-scoring: the difference between the 
parties must be divided by the standard de- 
viation of the distribution of all possible pools 
of potential voters, M;, given the relative sizes 
of the groups which express stated degrees of 
identification with each party. 

Such a procedure yields a unit which may be 
interpreted in the following manner: given 
the expressed levels of commitment in the sys- 
tem, the distance between the two largest 
parties (if that is the comparison of interest) 
is x standard deviations of looseness. This 
would allow precise comparison of nations (or 
longitudinal comparisons) because both ob- 
jects of comparisotfi would be messured in 
terms of the variability which is possible rela- 
tive to the gap to be overcome.** For example, 
if two systems exhibit differences between their 
two major parties of m per cent and 2m 
per cent, both might be said to have the same 
chance of turnover, and hence the same degree 
of party competition, if the latter system also 
exhibited a standard deviation of potential 

* Although an interval level of measurement is man- 
datory, a ratio. scale is not: first, because a zero. point, 
while defineable mathematically, has no empirical in- 
terpretation (unless there is only one party, there is 
always some chance of turnover); second, because an 
interval level with an arbitrary zero point is just as 
useful as an absolute, or natural, zero point. For ex- 
ample, as z-scores get very large (say > 5), unity 
minus their associated probability approaches Zero, 
and we can arbitrarily say that if z œ> 5, then there 


is zero competition for all practical purposes, regard- 
less of what party system we examine. 
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looseness which was twice as large as that of 
the former system. 


Application to Multiparty Systems 

Although the examples so far have con- 
cerned two-party situations, the same pro- 
cedures apply to more than two parties. The 
reason for this parsimony, which we expect 
any such measure to fulfill, is that the prob- 
ability of turnover refers to the probability 
that the most likely party will replace the cur- 
rent winner. (Note that winner means the party 
which gains a plurality of votes. This does not 
preclude a game in which coalitions bargain to 
form the government, though that requires an 
additional set of computations.) We need to 
calculate U; only once in a two-party system, 
since we know who the replacement must be, 
whereas for a system with several important 
parties we must calculate U, for each com- 
parison of winner and current nonwinner. In 
some cases it is apparent that a minor party 
is out of the running; nevertheless the calcula- 
tion must include reference to all parties since 
even minute parties may contribute floating 


voters (M;). 


Some interesting features of multiparty sys- 
tems may be exemplified by the three hypo- 
thetical systems in Table 2. (The U; scores are 
reported in Table 3.) 

Note first that the parameters (T, N; and 
so on) are the same for Party A in all three 
hypothetical- systems in Table 2. Similarly 
Party C’s parameters are constant across the 
three systems. Hence the variation in degree of 
competition will be due to changes in the 
position of Party B when comparing Systems 
6 and 7, and Parties B and D when compar- 
ing either System 6 or 7 with System 8. 

Furthermore Party B has more identifiers 
(N;) than Party C in every system. Hence by 
most measures of party competition it would 
have to be classified as the second largest 
party and the one most likely to replace Party 
A as winner. In the present analysis, however, 
the situation is more fluid and the distance be- 
tween parties depends on their core of 'con- 
sistent voters (V,). Since Party B has a smaller 
“hard core” of supporters than Party C in 
Systems 7 and 8, we would expect to find 
Party C being the party most likely to replace 
Party A in these two cases. Working out the 
sampling distributions of floating voters for 
each system, and making pairwise comparisons 
of Party A with each other party, we obtain 
the z-scores and probability of turnover (U;) 
displayed in Table 3. 

In Table 3 we see verification of these pre- 
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_ dictions. Party B is most likely to replace 
Party A in System 6, but in Systems 7 and 8 
it is Party C which has this position. The 
reason, of course, that Party C’s chances vary 
even though its parameters remain constant is 
the expansion and contraction of the pool of 
floating voters (and the variability of this pool) 
as the intensity levels of Party B change (and 
Party D in System 8). The importance to a 
party of being able to count on the support 
of its present identifiers and the importance 
of their turnout rates should not need further 
emphasis. It might be useful, however, to ob- 
` serve that in System 8, where there are four 
parties instead of three, and where we would 
thus expect to find more floating voters, we 
in fact find fewer than in either System 6 or 7. 
The reason for this is the “fanatical” char- 
acter of the adherents of Party D. It is prob- 
ably not uncommon to find very small parties 
in which nearly everyone who supports the 
party does so devotedly. Communist and So- 
cialist Labor parties in the United States and 
Canada and Hindu revivalist parties in India 
might serve as examples of such groups. In 
other words, some of the flexibility of the party 
system is siphoned off into small parties which 
have no chance of winning but which make 
jt more difficult for second and third parties 
to dislodge the current winner. 

An additional feature of the results in Tables 
2 and 3 concerns the number of parties in these 
systems. On the basis of the rather low prob- 
ability that any party might replace Party A, 
we might be tempted to say that all three of 
these systems are one-party or one-party dom- 
inant. Given the large size of Parties B and C, 
however, we might prefer to call them three- 
party systems. It is clear, whichever way we 
decide, that System 8 is not a four-party sys- 
tem, since the U-value for Party D is so small 
as to be meaningless. It is probably fair to say 
that any party whose chances of winning depend 
on an increase of the pool of floating voters 
of several standard deviations (nine SD’s in 
System 8) must be considered out of the run- 
ning. I will return below to this question of 
counting the number of parties. Here simply 
note that the U-values provide some guide- 
lines for making an explicit decision based not 
on vague intuitions but on thé apparent likeli- 
hood that a party could replace the current 
winner. j 

If there are three parties, A, B, and C, there 
are six possible rankings of the parties in terms 
of any given voter’s preferred vote switching: 
ABC, ACB, BAC, BCA, CAB, and CBA. 
Furthermore, some voters may (a) be in- 
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Table 3. Party Competition (U,) Scores for Hypothetical Systems 6, 7, 8 





(Based on Data in Table 2) 
oe Standard Most Likely Party to 
System and Parties: AORTA U; Replace Party A 
System No, 6 
Party A vs. Party B 2.48 .007 Party B; U: = .007 
Party A vs. Party C 5,87 . 0000001 
System No. 7 ‘ 
Party A vs. Party B . 6.04 .00000001 Party C; U;= .C002 
Party A vs. Party C 3.65 .0002 
System No. 8 
Party A vs. Party B 7.30 < . 000000001 
Party A vs. Party C 5.66 . 0000001 Party C; U; =.1 X10% 
Party A vs. Party D 12.29» <«.01 X107! 


* In addition, Party D needs an increase of the pool of floating voters of nine standard deviations, which has 
a chance of less than .0000001. Hence the probability of a deviation of 12.29 SD from an even split in the 
floaters has been multiplied by .1 X10 to yield the U; value. 


different among the alternatives to their first 
choice, (b) prefer their first choice so strongly 
that they will not vote if they cannot support 
it, or (c) care so little for all the parties (or 
the electoral outcome) that they prefer in some 
circumstances not to vote at all. Each type 
of behavior influences the degree of flexibility 
in the system in different ways. The problem 
is to summarize this information in a single 
number. 

The intensity figures serve es an adequate 
summary of this information if we interpret 
them as a product of two or more other fig- 
ures. This is why I do not use (P,) or (P,) 
alone. For example, in Table 2, the intensity 
figure for the strong identifiers of Party A in 
all three systems is .85, which is the product 
of likelihood of voting (.90) and likelihood 
of voting for the party indicated—if the iden- 
tifler votes—(.95). Similarly the identifiers who 
are “leaning” or independent have a probability 
of supporting their intended party of .60 (if 
they vote): their product equals the figure of 
.25 for Party A in these systems. 

The problem of rank ordering the alterna- 
tive preferences may be ignored, at least until 
scholars have had a chance to examine the 
usefulness of this measure of party competi- 
tion. The reason is simple. The ranks are not 
crucial to the outcome if we assume that al- 
though the larger parties are likely to lose 
votes at a lower rate than the smaller (and the 
smaller to gain disproportionately), the actual 
number of transfers may be assumed to cancel 
out in a large number of replications when we 
also consider nonvoting (as in the previous 
paragraph). There is some evidence that this 


assumption holds in American presidential 
elections.?7 

Finally, when using survey data rather than 
hypothetical data, we already know how the 
floaters have divided their votes (if they 
voted). They have, thereby, revealed their 
preference rankings. The calculations of z- 
scores and U-values, therefore, reflect the com- 
parison of their revealed rankings with an in- 
definite number of randomized replications of 
the election given the intensity figures. The 
point of the calculations is not to demonstrate 
that the outcome was random but to ascertain 
how far it deviates from a purely random out- 
come given the revealed preferences and the 
known intensity levels.?® 


Party Competition in Canada 


To demonstrate that the procedures out- 
lined above may be applied to multiparty sys- 
tems with data which are normally available, 
let us examine recent elections in Canada. Al- 
though the 1972 election would be extremely 
interesting because it produced a minority gov-. 
ernment, no surveys are yet. available so we 


* Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, and William 
McPhee, Voting (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1954), p. 134. 

*For a simple discussion of this type of “signifi- 
cance” testing, see Robert F. Winch and Donald T. 
Campbell, “Proof? No. Evidence? Yes. The Signifi- 
cance of Tests of Significance,” The American Soci- 
ologist, 4 (May, 1969), 140-143. For more advanced 
discussions, see E. S. Edgington, Statistical Inference: 
The Distribution-Free Approach (New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill, 1969), and J, H. Chung and D. A. S. 
Fraser, “Randomization Tests for a Multivariate Two- 
Sample Problem,” Journal of the Americar: Statistical 
Association, 53 (September, 1958), 729-735. 
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cial Credit and Creditiste parties were in dis- œ zg) nang EEE g gR 5 
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Table 5. Party Competition (U;) Scores in Canada 1965 and 1968 Federal Elections 
: Standard Most Likely Party to 
go ACAENA ERRUR z-scores Us Replace Liberals 

1965: 
Liberals ys. Conservatives 2.43 .008 . 
Liberals vs. NDP 6.66 1X10- Conservatives 
Liberals vs. Social Credit/Creditiste 7.46 1x10" 

1968: 
Liberals vs. Conservatives 3.86 .00007 
Liberals vs. NDP 5.33 2X10 Conservatives 
Liberals vs. Social Credit/Creditiste 7.13 .1X10- 


inability to retain their consistent supporters 
from 1965.31 

Turning to Table 5, where the party compe- 
tition scores for these elections are summa- 
rized, we find as expected that the level of 
competition declined from 1965 to 1968 in 
the sense that the Progressive Conservatives 
were not in as competitive a position in the 
latter year. However, the NDP improved its 
position, both in absolute numbers and by an 
increase in the intensity levels. Consequently, 
even though the NDP was obviously not a 
major threat to the Liberals, the party was 
more than holding its own in a year when 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau was leading the Lib- 
erals to a commanding majority in the House 
of Commons. The 1972 election saw a further 
increase in NDP votes and seais, apparently at 
the expense of the Liberals, although without 
survey evidence the exact pattern of party 
support is not entirely certain. 

Therefore, even surveys which were not 
designed to measure party competition can 
clearly yield satisfactory data for the calcula- 
tion of the measure (U;) developed and ex- 
emplified in this paper. Since many other sur- 
veys in Canada, the United States. Britain, and 
Scandanavia. and perhaps elsewhere as well, 
contain information on party identification, 
strength of identification, and votes in succes- 
sive elections, it should be easy to apply this 
measure to a wide range of circumstances to 
see how useful it is for comparative analysis. 


Significance Levels and the Number of Parties 


Starting from the premise that the most 
competitive situation is one in which random 
influences generate unstable outcomes over 
time, I have constructed a measure of the 
probability of turnover. The measure (U;) 
yields a fraction which is, in certain respects, 

“ Maurice Pinard, The Rise of a Third Party: A 


Study in Crisis Politics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1971). 


equivalent to “significance levels” in statistical 
tests. Unlike the usual interpretation of sig- 
nificance tests, however, in this usage there is 
no arbitrary rejection region. Instead the actual 
probability value can be interpreted as an 
estimate of the relative degree of “chance- 
ness” of the observed outcome.*? 

If one interprets the values of U; in Tables 
3 and 5 as the literal probability of each party’s - 
opportunity to replace the current winner, 
then we must conclude that these replace- 
ments are highly unlikely, One must keep in 
mind, however, that the calculations are based 
on certain assumptions which are virtually 
always false. In particular, the assumption of 
complete randomness is a condition which is 
probably never satisfied. Thus, one must not 
interpret the U-values as indicating the exact 
probability of turnover in some literal sense. 
Rather they should be seen as indicative of 
relative likelihoods of replacement by the vari- 
ous parties. In other words, to establish an 
arbitrary rejection region of .05 or .O1 or 
whatever would presuppose the satisfaction of 
the assumption about randomness and the 
designation of a zero-point. The categorization 
of regions of “significance” and “nonsignifi- 
cance” is less important than the continuum 
which indicates approximation to a chance 
outcome. Hence, the less significant the results, 
the higher the level of party competition. 
(Again noting the parallel with entropy, one 
could say that the more significant the results, 
the greater the “surprise” value or informa- 
tion content when comparing the actual out- 
come to an indefinite number of replications.) 

This interpretation of the significance levels 
of party relations allows a precise estimate 
of the number of parties in the system. As 
noted at the beginning of the paper, the num- 
ber of parties by which we label a system is 
not usually equal to the actual number of 


™ See the references cited in footnote 28: 
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parties which nominate candidates. This fact 
has been widely recognized, but the means 
of deciding exactly how many parties are im- 
portant enough to count have been intuitive 
and nonformalized. Consequently there has 
been considerable controversy about particular 
systems such as Canada’s, 

Since there is no single rejection region for 
the U-values, there can be no single value 
which clearly marks off the degree of im- 
portance that justifies counting a party. Never- 
theless, two sorts of guidelines may be sug- 
gested for using the present measure of com- 
petition in making these judgments explicit. 
First, on the basis of experience with this 
measure, assuming that researchers apply it to 
several countries, one would want to set the 
“acceptance” level low enough so that every 
party which has ever replaced another party 
as winner or become the official opposition 
party during the period examined be counted 
in numbering the system. Only a wide range 
of application of this measure would clarify 
what the minimum U-value should be. Second, 
I suggest that no party be counted if the cal- 
culation of its U-value requires the assump- 
tion that the pool of floating voters expand 
above the mean value. For example, in Table 
3, Party D of System 8 could not possbily win 
unless the pool of floaters expanded by ap- 
proximately nine standard deviations. Obvi- 


ously nine SD’s are decidedly unrealistic, but. 


even one SD reduces the chances of turnover 
markedly. Experience may, however, reveal 
instances of turnover occurring in such cases, 
and then we might wish to revise this rule of 
thumb, For the moment, however, I would 
count all parties which could win without an 
unusual expansion of the floating voter pool. 
Thus, on the basis of Table 5, Canada would 
have to be called a four-party system even 
though the U-values for the NDP and the 
Social Credit/Creditiste parties are extremely 
low. (if Social Credit and Creditistes are 
counted separately, since they have grown 
more hostile to each other, then it may be a 


-five-party system.) 


This procedure can make no more claim 
for validity than the informed judgments that 
scholars have always applied. Unlike those 
judgments, however, it is explicit and precise 
and therefore readily corrigible. Disagreements 
about the numbering of particular systems can 


*In fact, it is more reasonable to say that Canada 
has a three-party system because by 1972 Social Credit 
existed solely as a regional party. Thus, a further 
guideline might be that no purely regional party be 
counted in numbering the system. If one were calcu- 
lating competition scores regionally, of course, then 
regional parties would still figure prominently. 
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henceforth be cast in a common framework so 
that the basis for disagreement is more obvi- 
ous. 


Distinguishing Between Party Competition 
and its Causes : 


The emphasis on uncertainty, variability, 
and loyalty to a party may occasion some mis- 
understandings about the application of the 
present measure of party competition with re- 
gard to: (1) the uses of the measure in pre- 
diction and in description, (2) the distinc- 
tion between party competition and effort by a 
party, and (3) the question of whose uncer- 
tainty is being measured and when. All three 
of these features are related to each other, and 
I believe that any difficulties they raise can be 
traced to a failure to distinguish between party 
competition and its causes. 

For the practical politician, measuring the 
degree of party competition after the results are 
in is of scant interest; he is more concerned 
with predicting the outcome. The present 
measure was not designed to predict how a 
given contest (in one constituency, for ex- 
ample, or on one legislative bill) will turn out. 
Instead it is a descriptive statement of the 
likelihood that the outcome could have been 
different given the usual party differences and 
the average number of floating voters in the 
system. It is, however, useful for prediction in 
at least two ways. Before one can predict, or 
even explain, the outcome of such contests, 
one must be able to describe or measure the 
event. In other words, this measure delineates 
the phenomenon to be predicted. Similarly it 
is apparent that this method of measuring 
interparty competition is an aid to prediction 
in certain circumstances. As changes occur 
in the relative proportions of party identifiers 
or in intensity levels this method enables one 
to say how these will affect the impending 
election. For example, lowering the voting age 
in the United States introduces greater vari- 
ability, and hence heightened competition, be- 
cause the new voters are generally weakly 
identified with a party and have low scores 
on P, and P,.3* 

In order to provide a satisfactory basis for 
correct prediction, we must understand at least 
some of the most important causes of party 
competition. The present measure does not deal 
with that aspect of the analysis of party sys- 
tems. In common parlance, however, many 


* Hazel Erskine, “The Polls,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 35 (Fall 1971), 489-495; and Walter Dean 
Burnham, Critical Elections and the Mainsprings of 
American Politics (New York: Norton, 1970), chap- 
ters 5 and 6, 
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people (including political scientists) some- 
times speak as though the causes of a given 
level of party competition were the level of 
competition itself. For example, sometimes 
the word competition is used to refer to the 
effort which parties expend in trying to gain 
voters. In the present context, on the other 
hand, effort is distinct from competition even 
though the level of competition may be par- 
tially accounted for by the efforts of the parties. 

It must be emphasized that competition re- 
fers to the probability that the outcome could 
‘Rave been otherwise given the distribution of 
loyalties. Unusually high levels of effort in any 
given election may result in turnover of seats, 
but it is the probability of turnover, not the 
effort or the actual turnover, if any, which 
we call party competition. To the extent that 
_ greater efforts by underdog parties loosen voter 
attachments and result in greater vote vari- 
ability over time, party competition is en- 
hanced, but when these efforts are counter- 
balanced by the similar efforts of all the 
parties, then competition will not generally in- 
crease because people will remain committed 
to previous attachments. Indeed, one interest- 
ing consequence of the present approach is 
that the efforts of any one party are generally 
negatively related to competition, since low 
competition is indicated by the large amount 
of effort it would take to get a voter to sup- 
port another party than the one he supports 
(or plans to support) .*5 

Uncertainty, in this discussion, is perhaps an 
unfortunate word, since it connotes for many 
people a subjective state which must be lo- 
cated in a person. Uncertainty is used here, 
however, more nearly in the information- 
theory sense; it is therefore an objective fea- 
ture of the situation and not a subjective state. 
Uncertainty, then, means the likelihood of be- 
ing wrong if one bets on a party other than 
the current winner, given the distribution of 
party identifications and loyalties and the vote 
differential in similar elections in the past. 
Obviously, if vote swings in the system under 
study have typically exhibited enormous varia- 
tion, and parties have alternated irregularly in 
office, one is likely to be wrong to bet on one 
party consistently. If; on the other hand, the 
vote banks have been quite stable and the 
same party generally wins, then one would be 


*See the provocative formalizations of this feature 
in William McPhee and Jack Ferguson, “Political Im- 
munization,” and William McPhee, Bo Anderson, and 
Harry Milholland, “Attitude Consistency,” both in 
Public Opinion and Congressional Elections, ed. Wi- 
liam McPhee and William Glaser (New York: Free 
Press, 1962). 
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wrong most of the time in betting on any other 
party. This conception of uncertainty does not, 
then, depend on the time at which a “bet” is 
placed (i.e. during the campaign, after the 
election) nor on the person placing the bet. 


Related Research 


Other scholars have proposed concepts 
which are relevant to the analysis presented 
here, though none have explicitly linked them 
to the measurement of party competition. It 
will be helpful to put the present approach 
in the context of these related theoretical con- 
structs. 

Converse’s concept of the “normal vote” 
is closely related to the social and political 
processes conceived as underlying the analysis 
of party competition presented here. The 
analysis of the normal vote, he says, 
suggests a means of splitting the actual vote cast 
by any part of the electorate into two components: 
(1) the normal or “baseline” vote division to be ex- 
pected from a group, other things being equal; and 
(2) the current deviation from that norm, which 
occurs as a function of the immediate circumstances 
of the specific election. . . . This leads immediately 
to the concept of net short-term partisan forces. As 
in. other realms, the net force cannot be directly 
measured; rather, it is posited and measured in 
terms of its observed effects. In this case, the ob- 
servable effects have to do with the defection rates 
of classes of party identifiers. .. . The probability 
that any individual will succumb to such pressures 
is a simple function of the strength of felt loyalty.®6 


Converse highlights the central point in the 
present analysis when he suggests that party 
loyalty or identification is a constraint on varia- 
tion in party voting and hence on party compe- 
tition as defined here. The distribution of party 
identifications as “predictors” of alternative 
vote outcomes has been used here to estimate 
the likelihood of the outcome of the election 
which is being measured. Besides these fea- 
tures, mention should also be made of Con- 
verse’s analysis of the effects (or lack thereof) 
of differential turnout levels, which show for 


. the American case that these can be ignored in 


calculating the sampling distributions.*7 
Stokes has come closer than anyone else to 
the present strategy of measuring party com- 
petition, although without overtly stating the 
relevance of his analysis for this question. 
Particularly in his article on “Party Loyalty 
and the Likelihood of Deviating Elections,” 


» Philip Converse, “The Concept of a Normal 
Vote,” in Campbell et al., Elections and the Political 
Order, pp. 11-16, 18. 

x Ibid., pp. 28-30; that is, defection rates are inelas- 
tic with respect to turnout, at least within the range of 
turnout variation found in American presidential elec- 
tions. 
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he has stated the basic point succinctly: “Given 
the distribution of party identification found 
today—or any other distribution of party loyal- 
ties—what is the likelihood that the minority 
party will win?”?8 By combining his analysis 
with the observed vote differential, I have sug- 
gested a plausible measure of party competi- 
tion. 

In another article, Stokes and Iversen have 
forged a further link with my analysis.” They 
demonstrated the extremely remote probability 
that presidential and congressional elections 
in the United States could have remained 
within the narrow range of variation histori- 
cally observed without some powerful forces 
working to restore party competition. By party 
competition here, they implicitly mean ex- 
actly what I do: namely, the probability 
that the minority party might become the 
majority. 

Jean Laponce has shed further light on the 
forces underlying Stokes and Iversen’s analyisis 
by his experimental measurement of the ten- 
dency to equibalance.*° Laponce’s results sug- 
gest that societies (and groups within societies) 
differ in their propensity to support underdogs 
and thereby to enhance the possibility that fu- 
ture electoral verdicts will result in a different 
winner. This, in other words, is a cultural force 
working to create a given degree of “looseness” 
in attachment to a party over time. 

Sellers’s concept of an “equilibrium cycle” 
in American politics is also germane to the 
present anaysis.*! If he is correct, then two con- 
clusions stand out. First, there are long term 
“tides” in American voting patterns, as well as 
the short-term partisan forces which Converse 
deals with in the normal vote concept. These 
constrain the variability, and hence the chance 
of turnover, at various periods and for varying 
lengths of time. Second, his findings suggest 
that the. calculation of distributions of loyalties 
should be restricted in time to a single period 
or tide. By focusing on a single era, one cap- 
tures more accurately the range of variation 
possible or normal then, whereas over a long 
period the range is somewhat different and thus 


* Stokes, “Party Loyalty and the Likelihood of De- 
viating Elections,” p. 128. 

» Donald E. Stokes and Gudmund R. Iversen, “On 
the Existence of Forces Restoring Party Competition,” 
Opinion Quarterly, 26 (Summer, 1962), 159- 

Jean A. Laponce, “An Experimental Method for 
Measuring the Tendency to Equibalance in a Political 


- System,” American Political Science Review, 60 (De- 


cember, 1966), 982-993. 

“Charles Sellera, “The Equilibrium Cycle in Two- 
Party Politics,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 29 (Spring, 
1965), 16-38. 
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gives a misleading indication of the current 
chance of turnover. 


Implications for Campaign Strategy 

Although the measure of competition pro- 
posed here does not allow accurate predic- 
tion of outcomes, it does entail certain con- 
clusions about campaign strategy. These re- 
inforce common sense political wisdom and 
accord with considerable bodies of research 
findings on voting and elections in western 
democracies. 

Referring back to Tables 1, 2, and 4, w 
note that the relative consistency and identi- 
fication tendencies which form the base for 
calculating the U-values are the very com- 
ponents of electoral strategy that most astute 
politicians attempt to enhance. For example, 
at least the following propositions may be de- 
rived, if one’s goal is to augment a particular 
party’s support base and chances of winning, 
whether the party is currently a winner or not. 
. (1) Efforts should be directed to increasing 
the proportion of one’s supporters in the 
strong identiflers category. 

(2) Try to enhance the probability of con- 
sistent voting in every category. Which cate- 


' gory will deserve the greatest attention de- 


pends on the relative sizes of the categories 
and on the level of consistency already 
achieved. For example, if the strong category 
has P, = .90 or higher, very little gain will 
result from marginal efforts there even if many 
supporters manifest strong identification, 
whereas attempts to raise the moderate or weak 
categories from, .30 to .50 would yield. high 


dividends if there are large numbers of identi- 


fiers in these categories. 

(3) Try to weaken the commitments of 
opponents’ supporters by playing down the im- 
portance of party, by undermining the issue 
differences which attracted supporters to those 
parties, and by having an attractive candidate. 
In short, create cross-pressures or exploit cross- 
pressures within their ranks while trying to 
avoid cross-pressures between party, issues, and 
candidates in your own party. 

(4) Campaign to “get out the vote” if your 
own supporters have low P, scores; do not 
try to increase turnout if your supporters are 
more likely to vote than those of your oppo- 
nents anyway. 

Several strands of research have demon- 
strated the validity of these maxims in the 
American context, and one suspects that re- 
search will uncover similar processes in most 
open elections. The emphasis on the role of 
party identifications in general, and strong at- 
tachments in particular, in American presi- 
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dential elections is so well known that no elab- 
oration is needed. Nevertheless, one easily 
overlooked practical implication of the re- 
search on party identifications concerns the 
importance that candidates place on consoli- 
dating people who are already committed to 
the party. Only when you are sure of the hard 
core do you extend the appeals to independents 
and members of opposition parties. 

McPhee, Anderson, and Milholland have 
shown that the most adequate model of cam- 
paigning is one which reflects the endeavor 
to create attitude consistency so that positions 
are more polarized at the end than at the 
beginning of a campaign.*? In particular, one 
plays on the elements of a belief system which 
predispose an individual to one’s point of 
view, and in many cases the other opinions 
will change to accord with that choice, thus 
bolstering the initial choice. This also works 
to solidify the consistency of voting support 
over time because people find it psychologi- 
cally difficult to abandon a position that is 
more established. 

The concepts of normal vote and of de- 
viating elections clearly rest on the central 
role of campaign appeals designed to shore 
up one’s usual base of support, and to try to 
erode the strength of commitment of opposi- 
tion supporters. 

The degree to which a party uses party 
labels and appeals, as opposed to stressing 
candidate image and issues, depends in large 
part on how numerous its hard-core identi- 
fiers are compared to those of its major op- 
ponents. Thus, in the United States, where 
Democratic identifiers outnumber Republicans 
by two to one, most Democratic presi- 
dential candidates emphasize party, while Re- 
publicans emphasize other features. (The Com- 
mittee to Re-elect the President was not called 
the Committee to Re-elect the Republican 
President. ) 

The fruitfulness of this conception of party 
competition for campaign strategy is of course 
‘not important in evaluating its validity and use- 
fulness as a measure. Nevertheless, the con- 
gruence between previous research and im- 
pressionistic observations of campaign strategy, 
on the one hand, and the logic of the measure, 
on the other hand, suggests that the overall 
conception is accurate even if later research 
leads to modification of details of the calcu- 
lation of U;. 


Conclusion 
The key to understanding the present ap- 


“See the references in footnote 35. Berelson et al., 
Voting, make the same point in less formal terms. 
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proach to party competition is to realize that 
randomness is a property of party systems. 
One must be careful, however, not to infer too 
much from the word random. Stripped of 
its metaphysical overtones, the condition of 
randomness simply means variability owing to 
the operation of causes which are largely or 
wholly independent of each other. It would 
be surprising if some degree of randomness 
did not characterize all human actions particu- 
larly when considered in the aggregate, since 
“independent causes” is simply the opposite of 
monocausality. If there were a single overrid- 
ing issue or concern for every voter in a given 


election, and each understood that issue in the 


same way, then there would be no variation 
in voting. This is clearly not the case. 

Given what we know from voting studies 
and attitude surveys about:the causes and cor- 
relates of voting, it is hardly remarkable that 
many causes operate independently and that 
the net result is, to one degree or another, 
random. At the same time, the stabilizing ef- 
fects of party identification are well estab- 
lished, particularly in the United States, but 
also in several other countries. Party loyalties 
differ in strength from country to country and 
era to era within the same country.4? Hence, 
the type and degree of constraint that party 
identification and loyalties place on voting are 
important in measuring interparty competition. 
To the extent that a party can assure itself 
of continued support of a group of people 
the flexibility of the party system, together with 
party competition, is decreased. 

In order for the word competition to have 
meaning, there must be some possibility of 
change in the control either of a seat or of a 
government. If everyone is “locked in” to a 
particular party, then the only change can 
come from expanding the electorate. Hence, 
party competition requires additions to the elec- 
torate and defections across party lines. In 
this paper I have tried to develop these in- 
tuitive ideas, which have been well known 
for some time but applied to other problems, 
into a more formalized measure of party com- 
petition. There cannot be, at this stage, one 
correct procedure for the measurement of a 
complex phenomenon like party competition; 
but there must be a core concept to which 
we can refer each operational definition. Ran- 
domness or uncertainty is such a core concept. 


“The stabilizing effect of party identifications can 
change quickly in some cases. See for example, David 
R. Cameron, “Stability and Change in Patterns of 
French Partisanship,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 36 
(Spring, 1972), 19-30. 
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Toward a Model of Soviet Decision Making: 


A Research Note” 


DONALD R. KELLEY 
Monmouth College, New Jersey 


While Western scholars have long focused 
on the study of Soviet elites and interest 
groups, they have virtually ignored the prob- 


-lem of constructing a dynamic model of de- 


cision making in the USSR.: Although such 
modesty is undoubtedly well founded in light 
of the complexity of the task and the limited 
availability of first-hand data, it is nonetheless 
possible to offer a partial model of decision 
making cast in terms of the level of conflict 
intensity within the political system and the 
corresponding mode of decision-making be- 
havior. Such a model would, in addition to 
ordering our thinking about the political, so- 
cial, and organization processes through which 
decisions are reached, also serve to clarify 
the debate over the rationalization of decision 
making in the post-Stalin era.? 


*T would like to thank the International Research 
and Exchanges Board and the Ford Foundation for 
their support of my research on decision making in 
the Soviet Union. 

1Ploss speaks of a “legislative procedure”; see Sid- 
ney Ploss, Conflict and Decision-Making in Soviet 
Russia (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965), 
pp. 283-287. 

? By “rationalization of decision making,” I refer to 
a process whereby an increasingly wider segment of 
the society’s decisions come to be made on the basis 
of instrumental criteria. In the literature of political 
development, such changes are seen as the conse- 
quences of modernization, social differentiation, func- 
tional specialization, and the increasing complexity of 
both technical and social issues. Thus rationalization 
entails (1) increased reliance on rational-technical 
decision-making criteria, (2) the decline of ideology 
as a dominant decision-making criterion, and (3) an 
increased role in decision making for those elements 
of the society who possess technical skills. The new- 
found role for those holding technical skills may come 
about through the increased reliance on specialized 
groups or through a process by which the political 
elite itself acquires the necessary skills. Increased re- 
liance on specialists will be noted below in the discus- 
sion of interest groups; for evidence of the political 
elite’s acquisition of technical skills, see both the com- 
ments on elite change below and the writings of Paul 
Cocks and Jerry Hough on the rational-technical work 
style of Party administrators: Jerry Hough, The Soviet 
Prefects: The Local Party Organs in Industrial De- 
cision-Making (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1969), pp. 272-320, and Paul Cocks, "The Rational- 
ization of Party Control,” in Change in Communist 
Systems, ed. Chalmers Johnson, (Stanford University 
Press, 1970), pp. 181-182. Philip Stewart's study of 
elite mobility suggests, however, that rational-techni- 
cal performance criteria explain only a part of the up- 
ward mobility of secondary Party figures, with other 


The Rationalization of Decision Making 


The literature on elite change in the USSR 
offers at best an inconclusive picture of the 
rationalization of Soviet decision making. 
While numerous studies point to the increased 
education and diversified occupational experi- 
ences of the elite, others remind us that the 
Kremlin’s “professional politicians’—that is, 
leaders whose primary career experiences have 
been associated with political-administrative 
posts within the Party apparatus—still dom- 
inate top decision-making bodies. Moreover, 
no attempt has been made to link changing re- 
cruitment patterns with corresponding changes 
iw the behavior of the more technically edu- 
cated or occupationally diversified members of 
the elite; rather it is assumed that such ex- 
periences must of necessity alter the frame of 
reference of decision makers.* 


factors such as patron-client ties and the level of 
political conflict equaily important at times; see Philip 
D. Stewart, Robert L. Arnett, William Ebert, Ray- 
mond E. McPhail, Terrence L. Rich, and Craig Schop- 
meyer, ‘Political Mobility and the Soviet Political 
Process: A Partial Test of Two Models,” American 
Political Science Review, 66 (December, 1972), 1269- 
1291. 

*Fleron offers a useful distinction between 
“coopted” Party leaders who have had extensive ca- 
reer experience in nonapparatus technical or adminis- 
trative roles and “recruited” leaders who enter full- 
time Party work shortly after the completion of their 
education. While the former have enjoyed increased 
membership in the Central Committee in recent years, 
the latter have continued to dominate the Politburo 
and the key apparatus posts. See Frederic J. Fleron, 
“Toward a Reconceptualization of Political Change in 
the Soviet Union,” Comparative Politics, 1 (January, 
1968), 228-244 and “Cooptation as a Mechanism of 
Adaptation of Change: The Soviet Political Leadership 
System,” Polity, 2 (Winter, 1969), 176-201. For an 
updating of Fleron’s figures, see Robert H. Donaldson, 
“The 1971 Soviet Central Committee: An Assessment 
of the New Elite,” World Politics, 24 (April, 1972), 
382-409, George Fischer offers similar observations in 
The Soviet System and Modern Society (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1968), pp. 47-64. For more general 
data on elite change, see Michael P. Gehlen and 
Michael McBride, “The Soviet Central Committee: 
An Elite Analysis,” American Political Science Review, 
62 (December, 1968), 1232-1241. 

“To be sure, Milton Lodge offers a study of the 
changing attitudes of five elite groups. Two points, 
however, must be made regarding his findings: (1) His 
is a study of group attitudes toward decision making 
based on content analysis of specialized journals which 
speak for these groups and not a study of their actual 
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The literature on interest group activity is 
also inconclusive. Some studies unquestionably 
demonstrate that interest groups have been 
active and influential in the policy-formation 
process. It remains clear, however, that the 
impact of such groups is frequently checked 
by the presence of countervailing groups or by 
the reluctance of top Party leaders to sur- 
render their prerogatives on sensitive political 
questions. Moreover, this body of literature 
fails to confront the question of whether con- 
sultation with such groups automatically means 
that more rational decision making will emerge. 
While it seems likely that some groups have 
exercised influence on policy because they had 
the needed technical expertise (e.g., the influ- 
ence of Soviet educators on the 1958 school 
reform), it is also evident that others have 
gained influence simply because competing 
leaders sought to win the support of certain 
groups with politically relevant ‘resources such 
as representation on the Central Committee 
(e.g., the influence of the non-technically spe- 
cialized regional Party secretaries on the 1957 
decentralization of Soviet industry).7 


Multifunctional Decisions and Rationalization 

One fundamental problem in. assessing the 
rationalization of decision making in the So- 
viet Union stems from the simple fact, long 


recognized by students of administrative be- ` 


havior, that no decision is ever reached com- 





behavior in decision-making situations. (2) His study 
makes no effort to relate changing attitudes to the 
educational or occupational experiences of group mem- 
bers. See Milton Lodge, Soviet Elite Attitudes Since 
Stalin (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1969). 
Lodge has subsequently enlarged the focus of this 
original study to include an examination of the re- 
lationship between career experiences and policy pref- 
erences. See his article “Attitudinal Cleavages within 
the Soviet Political Leadership,” in Comparative Com- 
munist Political Leadership, Carl. Beck et al. (New 
York: David McKay, 1973), pp. 205-225. 

® See H. Gordon Skilling, “Interest Groups in Com- 
munist Politics,” World Politics, 18 (April, 1966), 
435-451; Richard M. Mills, “The Formation of the 
Virgin Lands Policy,” Slavic Review, 29 (March, 
1970), 58-69: D. D. Barry, “The Specialist in Soviet 
Policy-Making: The Adoption of a Law,” Soviet 
Studies, 16 (October, 1964), 152-165; Philip D. Stew- 
art, “Soviet Interest Groups and the Policy Process: 
The Repeal of Production Education,” World Politics, 


` 22 (October, 1969), 29-50; and J. J. Schwartz and 


William Keech, “Group Influence and the Policy Pro- 
cess in the Soviet Union,” American Political Science 
Review, 62 (September, 1968), 840-851. A good sum- 
mary of such group activity is to be found in Interest 
Groups in Soviet Politics, ed. H. Gordon Skilling and 
Franklyn Griffiths (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1971). 

*Donald R. Kelley, “Interest Groups in the USSR: 
The Impact of Political Sénsitivity on Group Influ- 
sa cree of Politics, 34 (August, 1972), 860-888. 
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pletely on the basis of rational-technical con- > 


siderations. While Herbert A. Simon ‘attributes. 


this inevitable element of. nonrationality (not 
irrationality} to the limits of available informa- 
tion and the decision maker’s inability to con- 
sider all possible courses of action, a deeper 
source of nonrational conduct becomes evi- 
dent when the larger social and organiza- 
tional implications of the decision-making 
process are brought into yiew.® This added di- 


mension is the multifunctionality of virtually. 


all decisions; they deal not only with the 
problem-solving situation confronting the de- 
cision maker but also with the interrelation- 
ships of a multitude of organizations and in- 
stitutions and their self-images.? Thus a deci- 
sion maker must operate simultaneously with- 
in two frames of reference. The first is the 
problem-solving situation, in which he is con- 
cerned with selecting a proper response to a 
problem which has mobilized the organization 
to action. The second——and the more complex 
—deals with the organization’s “fit’' in a com- 
plex social environment dnd with its sense of 
mission and purpose. This search for a proper 
“fit” is directed toward the extra-organizational 
environment and usually takes the form of bar- 
gaining and adjustment in light of the over- 
lapping claims of competing organizations. The 
second process is internal to the organization 
itself and is directed at preserving its own iden- 
tity, sense of- mission, and role concept. Thus 
the task is primarily interpersonal and psy- 
chological—winning the continued support of 
the members of the organization and defend- 
ing its self-definition and sense of mission 
against undesired alteration. Virtually all de- 
cisions made within an administrative or bu- 
reaucratic environment are multifunctional in 
the above sense.*° 


Therein lies the dilemma. While the tech- . 


nical and problem-solving aspects of a decision 
are subject to rational-technical (means-end) 
analysis, the larger questions of the organiza- 
tion’s political and social role and its self-image 
are not. Paul Diesing has offered an instruc- 
tive distinction between “economic” 
oriented) decisions, which maximize the 
achievement of given ends through the ra- 
tional use of available means, and “social” or 


*Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Penano (New 
York: Free Press, 1957), pp. 81-84. 

* William J. Gore, Administrative Decision-Making: 
A Heuristic Model (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964), pp. 125-126. 


* Of course it is possible that such a decision will . 
-not satisfy both criteria. In this case, it will either fail: 
to deal with the objective problem or produce ` organi-- 


zational tensions which, if severe, will require a second 
series of decisions to return the organization to equi- 
librium or to redefine its place in the society. 


(goal- 


>. 


X 
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“integrative” decisions, which deal with the 
institutional and social impact of decisions. 
In the former, “maximizing” decisions are 
reached through the rational calculation of 
the greatest possible output from the limited 
available resources; in the latter, 
“integrative” decisions are made by balancing 
the interests and self-images of the participat- 
ing Organizations and by searching for ways 
of anticipating and reducing the strains which 
inevitably accompany decisions. Diesing 
posits a relationship between the nature of the 
decision and the style of decision-making be- 
havior: 


A broadly integrative method is called for if a prob- 
lem is basically one of disorganization and conflict, 
while supplementary maximizing considerations are 
necessary if the solution to a disorganization prob- 
lem requires the use of scarce resources. A basically 
maximizing method is called for if a problem is 
basically goal-oriented, while supplementary inte- 
grative considerations are necessary if incidental 
elements of disorganization or potential disorgani- 
zation are also involved. A blend of both methods 
is called for if a problem includes both important 
goals and important elements of internal conflict.12 


Diesing acknowledges, however, that there is 
no-way to combine both maximizing and in- 
tegrative approaches, leading decision makers 
to rely basically on one or the other and to 
deal ad hoc with the factors not suited to their 
chosen method.** While he holds that a com- 
bined method is possible which “subordi- 
nate(s) integrative decision processes without 
destroying their essential characteristics,” he 
offers only a few practical suggestions for how 
this balance might be struck.14 One is to allow 
for a margin of waste in allocational decisions, 
since such “wasted” resources are used as con- 
cessions in the bargaining process and are 
therefore important factors in preserving or- 
ganizational stability. In the Soviet context, 
however, this approach is difficult because of 
the continuing scarcity of key resources. Al- 
ternatively, a decision maker may either allow 
for a margin of organizational inefficiency in 
certain areas which are necessary for the sta- 
bility of the body, or he may search for 
minor changes in programmed activities 
which reduce organizational tensions without 
seriously endangering the achievement of goals. 
But as Diesing readily admits, even these al- 
ternatives do not provide a true integration of 


u Paul Diesing, asgéideconomic Decisions,” in The 
Making of Decisions, ed. William J. Gore and J, W. 
Dyson (New York: Free Press, ER pp. 64-84, 

4 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

3 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

4 Ibid., pp. 75-76. ý 
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Chart 1. Conflict Intensity and Decision-Making 
Behavior 








Level of Conflict Pattern of Decision- — 
















Intensity Making Behavior 
Maximizing (Technical) Decision 
Behavior: 
ANALYTIC Research and persuasion 
CONFLICT Key Actors: 
Specialists and technicians 
Mixed Maximizing and Integra- 
tive Decision 
Behavior: 
N Mixed analytic and bargaining 
ORGANIZATIONAL techniques 
CONFLICT Possible politicization of the 
conflict 
Key Actors: 
Institutional interest groups 
Integrative (Political) Decision 
Behavior: 
Informal high-level bargaining 
SYSTEMIC Voting in Politburo, Central 
POLITICAL Committee 
CONFLICT Coalition formation 
Key Actors: 
Leadership factions and inter- 
est groups with political 
resources 


maximizing and integrative decision-making 
styles. In each case, one factor is held con- 
stant while the other is varied within rela- 
tively limited boundaries. +’ 


Conflict Intensity and Decision- 
Making Behavior 


Applied to Soviet politics, the distinction 
between the maximizing and integrative func- 
tions of a decision permits us to develop a 
partial model of decision-making behavior 
which reveals a relationship between the level 
of conflict intensity and the dominant patterns 
of rational and nonrational decision making. 
Relying initially on Diesing’s threefold de- 
scription of maximizing, integrative, and mixed 
decisions, we may outline three levels of con- 
flict intensity: (1) analytic conflict, (2) or- 
ganizational conflict, and (3) systemic political 
conflict. (See Chart 1.) 

Analytic conflict exists when disputes arise 
over the instrumental means to be used in 
reaching a commonly accepted and unambigu- 
ous goal. Like the maximizing decisions de- 
scribed by Diesing, these involve technical 
questions of choosing the most efficient alloca- 


2 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 


~ 
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tion of scarce resources. Underlying such dis- 
putes is the commonly held assumption that a 
correct solution can be found if all necessary 
information can be brought to bear on the 
problem. The fundamental interests of the 
participants in the decision are not threatened, 
permitting them to confront the problem-solv- 
ing situation instrumentally. 

In such a setting, the primary forms of de- 
cision-making activity are research and per- 
suasion, the former motivated by the hope 
that new information may clarify the problem 
and the latter by the attempts of decision 
makers to convince others that their proposals 
most efficiently attain the desired goals. All 
“decision makers in such analytic conflicts share 
the same frame of reference, i.e., the same set 
of rational-technical criteria; thus a “correct” 
solution is easily recognized by all. 

In the Soviet context, analytic conflict usu- 
ally occurs within a bureaucratic or institu- 
tional environment and is most often asso- 
ciated with the resolution of nonpolitically 
sensitive technical questions. It is at this level 
that technically competent specialists are most 
active and influential in the decision-making 
process, for their relevant expertise and in- 
strumental frame of reference dest equip them 
to deal with such conflicts.1¢ Analytic con- 
flicts may also occur between separate insti- 
tutions to the extent that the decision makers 
in both share a common frame of reference, 
reducing the likelihood that the conflict will 
spill over to endanger the organizations’ self- 
images and perceived roles." 

Organizational conflict occurs when disputes 
over policy choices are perceived by those in- 
volved to affect the social role or relative power 
of the organizations participating in the deci- 
sion-making process.13 Such conflict may im- 
pinge on institutions in two ways. First, the 
decision may involve the allocation of scarce 
resources or jurisdictional disputes over the 
scope of authority allotted to competing or- 
ganizations. Second, it may affect the organiza- 
tion’s self-image and sense of mission, forcing 


% Kelley, pp. 860-876. 
In the long run, however, even maximizing de- 


- cisions may have more far-reaching social and political 


consequences; what makes them “maximizing” rather 
than “integrative” or “political” is the way in which 
they are perceived by the decision makers. 

3 As we have noted, organizational conflict does not 
immediately involve the interests of competing leader- 
ship factions, although they may ultimately be touched 
by these decisions. A good example of this relationship 
is to be found in the 1958 school reform decision, for 
while the decision to shift to vocationalized training 
had little immediate impact on any leadership faction, 
it would ultimately have exercised profound influence 
on the elite itself. 
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decision makers to seek an acceptable redefini- 
tion of their “fit” in society. oo 

Underpinning such limited organizational 
conflict is the commonly held assumption that 
a compromise solution is possible which will 
meet both the goal-oriented and equilibrium- 
oriented needs of all participants. But unlike 
analytic conflicts, no common instrumental 
frame of reference exists, aside from an over- 
all commitment to preserving the stability of 
the system. Agreement is limited to a common 
presumption that all participants will bargain 
in good faith, seeking an acceptable compro- 
mise rather than the complete destruction of 
their opponents.!® Typical of such conflicts are 
the annual battles for budgetary allocations 
and the attempts of competing agencies to ac- 
quire (or to defend) a “piece of the action.” 

Decision-making behavior in limited or- 
ganizational conflicts is marked by a mixture 
of analytic and bargaining techniques in which 
decision makers attempt to confront both the 
problem-solving task before them and to deal 
with the intra- and inter-organizational con- 
flicts which arise. Such decisions are the most 
difficult, for the decision makers must deal 
simultaneously with both rational (problem-. 
solving) and nonrational (political and integra- 
tive) elements of the decision. Moreover, the 
primary adaptive strategy in such cases—the 
acceptance of planned waste and inefficiency 
—is made difficult in the USSR by continuing 
scarcities. 

Given the problems associated with a com- 
bined approach, decision makers frequently 
turn to alternative modes of behavior. On the 
one hand, they may simply seek to avoid 
the problem by appealing to higher authorities 
to decide the question. On the other, they may 
attempt to redefine the conflict or to alter 
its scope. In the former case, conflict then 
centers on competing definitions of the prob- 
lem or disputes over the suitability of com- 
peting frames of reference. In the latter, an 
attempt is made either to restrict or to en- 
large the circle of actors participating in the 
decision in the hope of shifting the power 
balance. Such changes in the scope of con- 
flict may occur either laterally, leading to the 
involvement of other groups and organizations 
at the same level as the original participants, 


The decision-making style of each participant 
closely resembles what March and Simon have termed 
“satisficing,” i.e., the search for a solution which sat- 
isfies the minimal requirements of each of the partici- 
pants; see James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958), 
pp. 140-141. 
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or vertically, leading to the politicization of 
the dispute.?° 

A wide range of actors becomes involved 
in the resolution of organizational conflicts. 
The technical specialists, who dominate deci- 
sion making on analytic conflicts, are joined 
by the more politicized administrators and 
bureaucrats who head the organizations in- 


volved in the dispute. While these adminis- 


trators may themselves have technical training 
similar to that of the experts, they nonetheless 
operate at a higher organizational level and 
therefore work within a politicized bureau- 
cratic framework. To them falls the complex 
task of balancing the instrumental and integra- 
tive aspects of the decision, for it is they who 
have presumably learned the skills of bargain- 
ing and bureaucratic politics so necessary to 
this end. Precisely for this reason, institu- 
tional interest groups—that is, managers, state 
bureaucrats, etc.—have a great impact on pol- 
icy at this level of conflict intensity, for they 
combine both the relevant expertise and po- 
litical-bureaucratic skills needed to survive 
intense organizational conflicts. 

Organizational conflict is especially frequent 
in the Soviet system for several reasons. First, 
the state’s role in economic and social life 
places decisions on a wide range of questions 
within a centralized and competitive bureau- 
cratic environment; in less centralized systems, 
such decisions would be more widely distrib- 
uted throughout the society. Second, the con- 
tinued scarcity of resources intensifies the 
struggle over allocations and makes it more 
difficult to buy concessions through organiza- 
tional duplication and planned waste (al- 
though these do occur in some cases). 

Systemic political conflict occurs when dis- 
putes involve the fate of top leaders and their 
supporters.21 While such conflicts are seem- 
ingly about more practical questions of policy 
or personnel assignments, there is a clearly 


-* This concept has long been applied to the study of 
American political behavior. See E. E. Schattschneider, 
The Semi-Soverelgn People (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1960). ms 

"H This level of conflict intensity is similar to that 
described by Myron Rush during succession periods. 
Unlike Rush, however, I maintain that such conflict 
may occur at any point in time, inasmuch as leaders 
since Stalin have seemed unable to consolidate their 
power completely and thus have been constantly com- 
pelled to try to keep their coalitions together or to 
. prevent the emergence of a hostile coalition. What 
then separates systemic political conflict from organi- 
zational conflict is the perception by one or another 
leadership faction that a particular decision will affect 
its political fortunes. See Myron Rush, Political Suc- 
cession in the USSR (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1965). 
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perceived relationship between the available 
options and the relative power positions and. 
perhaps the ultimate fate of leadership fac- 
tions. In their most extreme form, such con- 
flicts may involve the immediate removal of 
key elite members, as in the attempted coup 
in June, 1957, and its successful restaging in 
October, 1964. 

The distinction between systemic political 
conflict and organizational conflict is blurred 
to the extent that alliances are formed be- 
tween institutional interest groups and leader- 
ship factions, and the more permanent or 
rooted such alliances, the more likely that or- 
ganizational conflicts will rapidly grow into 
more fundamental political rivalries and vice 
versa.?? 

Underlying systemic political conflict is the 
assumption that the stakes of the game involve 
the relative power positions and ultimately the 
political survival of competing leaders. While 
defeat has come to mean little more than de- 
motion or retirement in recent years, it is still 
clear that top political figures devote great 
energy to anticipating and coping with po- 
tential clashes. Adding to the sensitivity of sys- 
temic political conflict is the relative loss of 
power usually suffered by the lower-echelon 
allies of a defeated leader. Thus the stakes are 
especially high for organizations and groups 
that become closely associated with an indi- 
vidual or faction, especially if they have played 
a primary role in his coalition. 

Several forms of decision-making activity are 
associated with the resolution of systemic po- 
litical conflicts. The most important is the 
process of informal high-level bargaining be- 
tween individual leaders or coalition spokes- 
men. Should such bargaining fail, the ques- 
tion is usually decided by a vote within one 
of the higher Party bodies. While the Polit- 
buro usually performs this function, more im- 
portant conflicts may be shifted to the Central 
Committee. The infrequency with which dis- 
putes actually reach the Committee may be 
attributed to the- success that the initial pro- 
cess of informal bargaining usually enjoys; 
competing leaders are understandably reluctant 
to test their uncertain coalitions in intense con- 
flict unless the stakes are high. Of course, a 
deadlock may develop in which no decision is 
reached. From the perspective of competing 
leaders, such a nondecision simply means that 
no faction was willing to test its coalition 
on that particular question. 

Since Stalin’s death, decision making within 

aJt is obvious that competing leaders must regard 
time as an important variable in estimating the politi- 
cal implications of organizational conflict. 
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the Politburo has placed greater stress on con- 
sensus building and on reducing direct con- 
flict over most policy questions. Formal votes 
are apparently taken on only a small number 
of issues when consensus cannot be reached. In 
those cases. when voting might upset the deli- 
cate political balance, issues are frequently 
postponed (or perhaps never brought to the 
level of Politburo deliberation because of their 
recognized disruptive potential), shifted down- 
ward to the staff level, or sent back to the 
agencies most directly involved in the hope 
that a decision can be reached at the second- 
ary level. According to Brezhnev, unresolved 
disputes are now frequently handed over to 
ad hoc committees within the Politburo itself 
for decision, although the General Secretary 
was tantalizingly vague on the composition 
of these groupings or the method of their se- 
lection.?5 These arrangements can reasonably 
be understood as an institutionalized buffer 
purposely designed to reduce conflict at the top. 
level. This is not to argue, of course, that such 
conflict does not occur; in any system char- 
acterized by complex patron-client ties be- 
tween top leaders and politicized bureaucracies 
and uncertain tenure in office for individual 
leaders, such conflict is inevitable, especially 
when seemingly routine policy or personnel 
decisions may affect the stability of delicately 
balanced coalitions. Great care, however, is 
apparently taken to control which issues es- 
calate from the level of organizational conflict 
to systemic political conflict. Competing lead- 
ers seek to introduce issues resulting in fa- 
vorable coalition alignments during periods of 
intense factional conflict and to restrict the 
ability of their secondary coalition partners or 
potential opponents to force disruptive- issues 
in periods of relative stability. 

Two other forms of behavior are associated 
with the tactical aspects of systemic political 
conflict. The most important is coalition for- 
mation, that is, the search for allies with po- 
litically useful resources.24 To the extent that 
this process requires alliances with non-Party 


*™ Theodore Shabad, “Brezhnev, Who Ought to 
Know, Explains Politburo,” New York Times, June 
15, 1973, p. 3. Informal subject-matter committees 
were formed within the Politburo even in Stalin's day, 
and a special Bureau of the Presidium was formed 
after that body was enlarged at the 19th Party Con- 
gress. In the latter case, formal membership in the 
Bureau was never revealed; apparently the identity of 
those involved in the Bureau's work shifted from time 
to time in response to the political fortunes of Stalin’s 
lieutenants. See Robert Conquest, Power and Policy 
in the USSR (New York: Harper, 1967), pp. 159-163. 

“In the Soviet case, this has usually come to mean 
seeking the support of groups with representation on 
the Centrai Committee. 
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groups, it results in subtle bargaining between 
the leader and group on policy questions. 
From the point of view of competing lead- 
ers, this strategy implies the search for sup- 
port among the most politically powerful 
groups and not necessarily those with the most 
relevant knowledge and expertise to deal with 
the instrumental aspects of a policy question. 


‘Thus the technical specialists and specialized 


interest groups, so important in both analytic 
and organizational conflicts, carry far less 
weight in the solution of systemic political con- 
flicts, unless, of course, they possess additional 
political resources as well.?5 

Also characteristic of systemic political con- 
flict are attempts to control the selection and 
definition of issues and to frame the proposed 
response. It is virtually axiomatic that the fac- 
tion that selects and defines the issue and sets 
the tone of the debate has acquired im- 
portant leverage over the eventual decision. 
Thus it is not accidental that Khrushchev 
chose in 1957 to define the problems of a 
sagging economy in terms of overcentralization 
and to recommend the creation of regional 
economic councils, for he undoubtedly real- 
ized that this definition of the problem would 
both uridercut the ministerial base of support 
of his opponents and draw the regional Party 
secretaries to his side. 


Future Research 


In addition to contributing to the debate on 
the rationalization of decision making, this 
threefold model also suggests a number of 
areas for future research. A comparison of 
the activities and relative influence of various: 
groups in analytic, organizational, and systemic 
political conflicts comes immediately to mind. 
For example, this author has recently exam- 
ined the impact of technically specialized in- 
terest groups under different levels of con- 
flict intensity and found that such groups ex- 
ercise far greater influence on less sensitive 
technical and organizational questions (i.e., in 
analytic and organizational conflicts) than on 
the resolution of more intense political dis- 
putes. Future research could well focus on 
the comparative effectiveness of the politically 
relevant resources of various groups (e.g., rep- 
resentation on Party and state decision-making 
bodies, expertise, prestige, formal organization, 
access to the media, etc.) and upon the po- 
litical skills and lobbying styles of their lead- 
ers. Such a systematic approach would undoubt- 
edly contribute to a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of interest group activity and de- 
cision making in the Soviet Union. 


= Kelley, pp. 876-888. 
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Introduction 
Interest in the theory of collective goods has 
been increasing among political scientists since’ 
the publication of Mancur Olson’s The Logic of 
Collective Action.! Drawing on developments in 
the theory of public goods by Samuelson and 
others,? Olson shows how this theory can be 
used to analyze the formation of voluntary associ- 
ations including, among others, such important 
political groups as international alliances and 
Special interest groups. Among Olson’s major 

conclusions are the following: 


(1) “unless the number of individuals in a group is 
quite small, or unless there is coercion or some 
other special device to make individuals act in 
their common interest, rational, self-interested 
individuals will not act to achieve their common or 
group interests,” 

(2) “The larger a group is, the farther it will fall short 
of providing an optimal supply of any collective 
good, and the less likely that it will act to obtain 
even a minimal amount of such a good. In short, 
the larger the group, the less it will. further its 
common interests.” 


Two separate questions are addressed in the 
conclusions cited above. The first question con- 
cerns the amounts of a collective good that will 
actually be provided by groups whose only differ- 
ence is in size. The second question is a relative 
one, involving a comparison between the amount 
of the collective good actually provided and that 
amount which would be provided if the optimal- 
ity conditions of the economic theory were satis- 


* The author wishes to thank Phillip Gregg and 
Mancur Olson for many helpful comments on earlier 
drafts of this paper. Research support was provided 
by the Institute of Public Policy Studies, The- Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

“1 Mancur Olson, Jr., The Logie of Collective Action: 
Public Goods and the Theory of Groups (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965). A somewhat 
different and more general formulation of Olson’s 
analysis subsequently appeared in an article co-au- 
thored by Olson and Richard Zeckhauser, “An Eco- 
nomic Theory of Alliances,” Review of Economics and 
Statistics, 48 (November, 1966), 266-279, 

*See Paul „Samuelson, “The Pure Theory of Public 
Expenditure,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 36 
(November, 1954), 387-389; “Diagrammatic Exposi- 
tion of a Theory of Public Expenditure,” Review of 
Economics and Statistics, 37 (November, 1955), 350- 
. 356; and John Head, “Public Goods and Public Pol- 
icy,” Public Finance, 17 (November 3, 1962), 197~219. 

? Olson, p. 2. 

‘Thid., p. 36. 


fied. The conclusions cited above assert that 
everything else being equal, small groups will fare 
better than large groups in both actual and relative 
performance in providing collective goods. The 
analysis that follows is concerned with the first 
of these questions—the relationship between ` 
group size and the amount of the collective good 
actually provided by the group. The closest that 
Olson comes to specifying the form of this rela-. 
tionship is the following paragraph: 


In a small group in which a member gets such a large 
fraction of the total benefit that he would be better 
off if he paid the entire cost himself, rather than go 
without the good, there is some presumption that the 
collective good will be provided. In a group in which 
no one member got such a large benefit from the col- 
lective good that he had an interest in providing it even 
if he had to pay all of the cost, but in which the indi- 
vidual was still so important in terms of the whole 
group that his contribution or lack of contribution to 
the group objective had a noticeable effect on the costs 
or benefits of others in the group, the result is inde- 
terminate. By contrast, in a large group in which no 
single individual’s contribution makes a perceptible 
difference to the group as a whole, or the burden or 
benefit of any single member of the group, it is certain 
that a collective good will nor be provided unless there 
is coercion or some outside inducements that will lead 
the members of the large group to act in their common 
interest.§ 


While this paragraph is not explicit about the 
form of the relationship in question, it seems not 


‘unreasonable to infer from it and the second of 


Olson’s conclusions cited above that he considers 
the relationship to be a decreasing one. It remains 
open to question whether the relationship is a 
gradually decreasing one, or a step function, with 
the step (down) occurring at the point where any 
one individual’s actions become imperceptible 
to others. It is shown below that the relationship 
between group size and the provision of a collec- 
tive good is more complex than Olson asserts 
and that, in many cases, it is the opposite of that 
suggested by Olson. 

The next section discusses collective goods and 
the framework in which group activity will be 
analyzed. The paper then analyzes the relation- 
ship between group size and the provision of 
collective benefits. The last section discusses the 
results, compares them with those of Olson, and 
comments on some additional factors which 


5 Ibid., p. 44. 
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influence a group’s ability to provide its members 
with collective benefits. 


Derivation of the Model 


A collective good is generally characterized 
by one or both of the following two properties :* 
(1) Consumption of the good by one individual does 

not subtract from others’ consumption of the 
good. This property is often referred to as non- 
rivalness of consumption.’ 

(2) Individuals who do not share in paying for the 
good cannot be excluded from enjoying the 
benefits of the good. The benefits accrue auto- 
matically to all individuals. This is referred to as 
the nonexclusion property. 


These two properties result in individuals having 
incentives to misrepresent their preferences for 
collective goods and to engage in strategic be- 
havior to avoid paying for the benefits of these 
goods. The ensuing problems make the provision 
of an optimal amount of a collective good via a 
market or the political process extremely unlikely. 
Of primary interest in this analysis are those goods 
for which the nonexclusion property holds. The 
activities of interest groups clearly fulfill this con- 
dition, for if political action is undertaken by 
others and an individual benefits from govern- 
ment policy as a result of this action, the indi- 
vidual cannot be excluded from these benefits. The 
nonrivalness property plays an important part in 
the analysis as well. Using this property, Olson 
classifies groups as “inclusive” or “exclusive” 
according to the type of collective benefits their 
members receive.® These categories correspond to 
the endpoints of the continuum measuring the 
degree to which the nonrivainess of consumption 
property is met. A pure collective good, which 
exhibits perfect nonrivalness, is an “inclusive” 
good, and the group which receives the benefits 
of the good may also be labeled “‘inclusive.” An 
individual’s evaluation of an “inclusive” collective 
good is not affected by the number of persons in 
the group who receive the benefits. On the other 
hand, an “exclusive” good exhibits the same 
rivalness of consumption as does a private good’ 


*See Head, “Public Goods and Public Policy,” for 
a full discussion of the characteristics of collective 
goods. 

T Samuelson makes the following distinction between 
the polar cases of private and pure collective goods. 
For a private good, 


> xf = X, 

int 
while for a pure collective good x! = x7 = ate ae 

= x" = X, where x‘ is the consumption of indi- 
vidual i, and X is the amount of the good produced. 
See Samuelson, “The Pure Theory of Public Expendi- 
ture,” p. 387. 
3 Olson, pp. 36-42. 
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but the nonexclusion property still holds. In this 
case, the benefit any single individual receives 
from a unit of the good decreases as the size of 
the group increases. An instance of such a good 
is Olson’s example of a price incrzase brought 
about in an industry through output restriction. 
The benefits of this price increase (increased 
profits) are available to any producer (or potential 
producer) who supplies some of the demand for: 
the industry’s product.. The total amount of 
increased profit is limited, however, and the con- 
sumption of these profits is subject to perfect 
rivalness. In contrast, an “inclusive” good, such 
as a decrease in the corporate income tax, is not 
subject to rivalness at all. An unlimited number 
of firms can receive the benefits of the lower tax 
without detracting from the benefits received by 
the other firms, 

In arriving at the conclusions cited earlier, 
Olson assumes that there is no cooperation among 
the parties involved, that is, no cost sharing ar- 
rangements are permitted, and each individual 
must bear the entire cost of any increase in the 
amount of the collective good which he initiates. 
The amount of the collective good provided is 
thus determined through a process in which the 
individual reacts independently to the behavior 
of others in deciding how much of the collective 
good to provide by himself. The noncooperative 
nature of this process is also crucial to Olsen’s 
“exploitation” hypothesis, for this hypothesis 
is based upon an examination of the prop- 
erties of the equilibrium of this noncooperative 
process.” This process may be illustrated as fol- 


*It is important that the nature of this process be 
understood. In particular, it is important to note how 
the “imperceptibility” of an individual’s actions is 
treated. The process is one of dynamic adjustment, in 
which each individual reacts to the behavior of others 
on the assumption that they will not perceive his 
action (more correctly, will not change their behavior 
as a result of his action), even though in reality this 
is not the case, The model is equivalent to a Cournot 
duopoly model. See Kalman Cohen and Richard Cyert, 
Theory of the Firm: Resource Allocation in a Market 
Economy (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1965), chapter 12, for one discussion of 
this model. It is important to distinguish this treatment 
of “imperceptible” actions from the cases in which the 
effects of an individual's actions are either impercep- 
tible to himself because of uncertainty, lack of infor- 
mation, etc., or are imperceptible to others for the 
same reasons. The analysis in Olson’s book and in the 
article by Olson and Zeckhauser assumes that each 
individual has perfect knowledge of the (past) actions. 
of all individuals and of the production function for 
the good in question. For an examination of the prob- 
lem of an actor’s behavior under uncertainty, see Nor- 
man Frolich and Joe Oppenheimer, “I Get By With a 
Little Help From My Friends,” World: Politics, 23 
(October, 1970), 104-120. For a discussion of Olson’s 
“exploitation” hypothesis (that the small exploit the 
great), see Olson, p. 35. 
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lows. Consider an individual faced with a choice 
of allocating his income to purchases of two 
goods, one a private good (y) and the other a 
collective good (x). His preferences for these 
good are shown in Figure 1 by a set of indiffer- 
ence curves. His budget constraint is given by the 
line AB, and he maximizes his satisfaction by 
purchasing a commodity bundle on the highest 
indifference curve consistent with the budget con- 
straint. In Figure 1, his optimum allocation is at 
point E (with amounts x° and p° of the two goods), 
the point of tangency between indifference curve 
I, and the budget line AB. Suppose another indi- 
vidual provides an amount X of the collective 
good. Because of the non-exclusion property, this 
amount of the collective good is automatically 
available to the first individual. This has the effect 
of shifting the vertical axis in Figure 1 to thetight 
by the amount ¥. The individual’s budget line is 
also shifted to the right by the amount X, since he 
now consumes this amount of the collective good 
without having to pay anything for it. If the private 
good has a price of one, this action by the other 
individual has the effect of increasing the first 
individual’s income by an amount AD, and he is 
free to spend his income as he chooses so long 
as he consumes at least an amount X of the col- 
lective good. The individual now finds his equi- 
librium at E, and he pays for an amount (x1—X) 
of the collective good. If all possible amounts of 
the collective good provided by others were con- 
sidered, the locus of the equilibria of the individ- 
ual would be the line EE’, known as the ‘“income- 
consumption” curve. Note that if others provide 
an amount x* of the collective good, the individual 
will devote his entire budget to the purchase of the 
private good. The locus of equilibria is shown in a 
slightly different manner in Figure 2, where the 


y= 
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good 
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vertical axis now indicates the amount of the col- 
lective good provided by other individuals and 
the horizontal axis measures the total amount of 
the collective good provided. A reaction curve for 
the individual can be derived by considering the 
horizontal difference between the 45° line and the 
locus of equilibria in Figure 2. The reaction curve 
is shown below in Figure 3, indicating that the 
individual will provide an amount x° of the good 
if no one else provides any, and that he will pro- 
vide none if the amount provided by others 
exceeds an amount x’. The form of the reaction 
curve depends .upon the individual’s income 
elasticity of demand for the collective good. 
Goods may be placed in three classes on the basis 
of their income elasticities—inferior goods, nor- 
mal goods, and superior goods."° In the case of an 
inferior good, an extra unit of the collective good 
provided by others induces the individual to cut 
back his own provision of the good by at least 
one unit, For a normal good, an extra unit pro- 
vided by others induces a reduction in the pro- 
vision by the individual of less than one unit, and 
for a superior good, an extra unit provided by 
others induces no reduction, and perhaps an 
increase, in the amount provided by the indi- 
vidual. “These categories of goods have cor- 
responding reaction curves with the following 
slopes: 


type of good slope of reaction curve 
inferior negative and > — 1 
normal <-—1, but finite 
superior infinite or positive 


Three representative reaction curves are shown in 


» For a discussion of this classification, see Cohen 
and Cyert, pp. 75—76 as well as Olson and Zeckhauser, 
p. 270, footnote 15. 
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Figure 1. Income consumption curve 
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; 2 Xi = total amount of 
J=1 collective good 


Figure 2. Locus of equilibria 


Figure 4.1 It is to be expected that most collective 
goods will have normal income elasticities. 
The case in which two such individuals are in- 
dependently reacting to one another is shown in 
Figure 5. The independent adjustment process 


In Figure 4, the curves are drawn in such a way 
that it appears that a good is always inferior (or nor- 
mal, or superior). This is generally not the case. The 
good may fall in different classes for different individ- 
uals, and as the level of consumption of the good rises 
, for an individual, the good may move from one class 
to another. 

In The Logic of Collective Action, Olson ignores 
income effects, considering only the case in which the 
slope of the reaction curve is —1 (the case of no 
income effects). Olson and Zeckhauser consider in- 
come effects more fully, particularly on p. 270, foot- 
note 15. If collective good is a superior good in the 
framework under consideration, groups: will be led 
either to invest all of their resources in the provision 
of the good (if the slope of the reaction curve is 
positive) or to provide an amount of the good in 
direct proportion to group size (if the slope of the 
reaction curve is infinite). Since such behavior is 
highly unlikely, superior goods will be ignored in the 
analysis to follow. 


x? 


will reach an equilibrium E where the reaction 
curves intersect." The equilibrium results in A 
purchasing x¥ of the good and B purchasing x$ of 
the good. Both individuals consume an amount of 


a Under the assumptions of the model, an individual 
will change his behavior if the point (x4, xg) corre- 
sponding to the amounts of the collective good pro- 
vided by the individuals does not lie on the individ- 
ual’s reaction curve. Since the intersection of the two 
reaction curves is the only point at which neither in- 
dividual will change his behavior, this is the only 
possible equilibrium. If both reaction curves are con- 
tinuous, an equilibrium will exist. Sufficient assumptions 
for a continuous reaction curve are that the individual 
have a continuous utility function and that the indif-. 
ference curves derived from this function obey the 
condition of strong convexity (ic. if two possible 
allocations are indifferent, then their weighted average 
with positive weights is preferred to them). The par- 
ticular configuration shown in Figure 5 is not guar- ' 
anteed, but is the most likely case. Other possibilities 
are shown and discussed in the Appendix. It should 
be noted that this equilibrium also results if the prob- 
lem is viewed as a noncooperative game rather than 
as a Cournot duopoly problem. 


x1 = collective good provided by 
individual i 


Figure 3. Reaction curve 
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Figure 4. Types of reaction curves 


the collective good equal to the sum of these two 
purchases. 


Analysis 


Attention may now be turned to examining the 
relationship between group size and the amount of 
a collective good provided by the uncoordinated 
activities of the group members. For any group, 
this amount is found by determining the equili- 
brium of the process described above. One further 
assumption will be made at this point. In order to 
facilitate the analysis, it will be assumed that all 
individuals in a group are identical in terms of 
preferences and resources. 

Consider first the case of an inclusive collective 
good. The reaction curve for the ith individual 
is shown in Figure 6. Since the good is “inclusive,” 
the reaction curve is unaffected by group size and 
thus this one curve will serve as a basis to analyze 
groups of different sizes. The assumption that all 
individuals are identical makes solution for the 
equilibrium quite easy, for if the individuals are 
identical, each will provide the same amount of 
the collective good at the equilibrium. In Figure 
6, if xf is the amount of the good provided by 
the /th individual at the equilibrium for a group 

“This assumption greatly simplifies the analysis to 
follow without affecting the substance of the results. 
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Figure 6. Equilibrium for an inclusive good 


of size n, then the amount provided by others 
must be (n—1)x/’. Thus the equilibrium for a 
group of size n is found where a straight line 
through the origin with slope (n—1) intersects 
the reaction curve. As the size of the group in- 
creases, the equilibrium moves along the reaction 
curve from xf (when n=1) to xf (as m0), as 
shown in Figure 7. Two characteristics of the 
provision of an “inclusive” collective good are 
evident at this point: 


(a) xF-+0 as n=% 
(b) nxë (the total amount provided)>x? as 
n> 00 


The relationship between nxf and n may now be 
established. The total amount of the good pro- 
vided is equal to the sum of the horizontal and 
vertical components of the equilibrium (nx? = xf 
-+-(n—1)xf*). If the reaction curve is stated as a 
function of x;, say /(x,), then mẹ = x? +-fU#). The 
relationship between nx/ and n is established by 
examining the derivative of (x?+f(x#)) with re- 
spect to xf, 


RC, = A’s reaction curve 


RC» = B’s reaction curve 


xi xa = collective good 
provided by A 


Figure 5. Equilibrium with two individuals 





x? X; 


Figure 7. Locus of equilibria for an inclusive good 


5 (nF +E = 1452"), 


where f’(xř) is the slope of the reaction curve at 
xi=xf. If f’of)>—1, mf increases as xf in- 
creases, meaning that nx? decreases as n increases. 
If f'(x®)= —1, then mx’ is unaffected by group 
size, and if f’G)<—1, nxf increases as n in- 
creases. This result indicates that if the collective 
good is not an inferior good (1.e., the slope of the 
reaction curve is less than —1), then the amount 
of the good actually provided by a group in- 
creases with group size (approaching xi as n 
becomes infinite). Note that while nxf is increas- 
ing with n, xf is decreasing. The decrease in the 
contribution of each individual (xF) is more than 
offset by the increase in group size. Thus, in the 
case of “inclusive” collective goods which are 
not inferior goods, the relationship between group 
size and the amount of the good actually provided 
is the opposite of that asserted by Olson. 

The case of an “exclusive” collective good may 
be analyzed in the same way, with one exceptiOn. 
If the good is “exclusive,” the reaction curve for 





; Xi 
Figure 8. Reaction curves for an exclusive good 
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Figure 9. Locus of equilibria for an exclusive good 


an individual changes as group size changes. A 
possible set of reaction curves for an ‘individual 
are shown in Figure 8, where RC, is the individ- 
ual’s reaction curve for a group of size n. This set 
of curves indicates that as group size becomes 
infinite, the reaction curves converge to the origin. 
This is an extreme case of an “exclusive” good, 
and it is possible that the reaction curves, al- 
though shifting toward the origin, will not con- 
verge to the origin. This case will be considered 
later. The equilibrium for a group of size n is 
found in this case where a straight line through 
the origin with slope (n—1) intersects the reaction 
curve for that size group. The path of these 
equilibria is shown by the broken line in Figure 9. 
From the figure it is clear that, for an “exclusive” 
collective good: 


(a) xF30 as n= 0 
(b) nx?—-0 as n= œ 
(c) nxë decreases as nœ o., 


These conclusions correspond to those of Olson. 

For a good in the interior of the ‘‘inclusive- 
exclusive” continuum, the reaction curves bear 
some similarity to those for an “‘exclusive” col- 
lective good. For these “intermediate” goods the 


om 
ji 


RG, 
RC: 


l Xi 
Figure 10. Reaction curves for an intermediate good 
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Figure 11. Loci of equilibria for two intermediate goods 


reaction curve shifts toward the origin as group size 
increases, but the set of curves converges to some 
curve above the origin, an indication of the fact 
that, even as the group becomes infinitely large, 
the nonrivalness property still holds to a certain 
degree. Such a set of curves is shown in Figure 10. 
The path of equilibria is found in the same man- 
ner as that of an “exclusive” good. Two possible 
cases arise, however, as shown in Figure 11. In 
both cases: 


(a) x?30 as now 
(b) axf—xi>0 as noo. 


But nx? may increase or decrease as n increases, 
as indicated by Figures 11a and 11b respectively. 
In the first case, nxf increases with group size, 
indicating that the income effect outweighs the 
crowding effect, while in the second case the op- 
posite is true. Based on this finding, it would seem 
that any collective good can be placed into one 
of two broad categories, “inclusive” and “‘exclu- 
sive,” depending upon whether the amount of the 
good actually provided (nxř) increases or de- 
creases as group size increases. 


Discussion 


Olson recognizes the possibility of members of 
a large group providing some amount of a col- 
lective good, but the tone of the following remarks 
indicate that he considers this possibility of little 
general interest or of little empirical significance 
or both: 
There is one logically conceivable, but surely empiri- 
cally trivial, case in which a large group could be 
provided with a very small amount of a collective 
good without coercion or outside incentives. 


Moreover, apart from a special case..., it can be 
demonstrated that even the provision of a minimal 


z Olson, p. 48, footnote 68. 
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amount of a collective good is less likely in large 
groups than in small ones when behavior is rational 
and self-interested.'* 


Nothing in the above analysis would seem to 
support Olson’s statement that the result ob- 
tained for “‘inclusive’’ goods applies only to a 
“special case.” Only three major assumptions 
were necessary for the analsysis, and none of these 
is, in theory, less valid for large groups than small 
groups. The behavioral assumption that an indi- 
vidual will act as if his actions will not affect the 
actions of others is, if anything, more likely to be 
valid for large groups than for small groups. The 
assumptions implicit in the use of a budget line— 
i.e., that there exist no fixed costs in the provision 
of the collective good and that the price faced by 
an individual is unaffected by the actions of 
others—affect all groups similarly, since they 
present the same barrier to action to all individ- 
uals.” Finally, the assumption that each indi- 
vidual has perfect information about the actions 
of others and the effects of his own actions applies 
equally, in theory, to all groups regardless of size. 
In reality, these information conditions no doubt 
represent a greater obstacle to large groups than 
to small groups, but differences in group per- 
formance reflecting this fact cannot be derived 
from a model based on certainty, such as Olson’s 
or the one provided in the previous section. 
Olson's lack of clarity regarding the relationship 


18 Mancur Olson, “Increasing the Iticentives for In- 
ternational Cooperation,” International Organization, 
25 (Autumn, 1971), 866—874, at p. 866, footnote 1. 

" Olson, (The Logic of Collective Action [p. 221) 
points out the importance of fixed costs as a barrier 
to collective action. He suggests that cooperative ac- 
tion may be necessary to overcome this barrier. In 
making use of a budget line, the present analysis ig- 
nores fixed costs. It should be emphasized that the 
inability of a group to overcome these costs via non- 
cooperative action will not be a function of group size. 
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under consideration may stem partly from his use 
of the concept of “the fraction of the group gain” 
(benefit) received by the individual. For an 
“exclusive” good, the fraction of the group bene- 
fit received by an individual plays an important 
part of the individual’s decision, and its considera- 
tion leads to the inverse relationship between 
group size and amount of the good provided that 
was found for an “exclusive” good in the previous 
section. For an “inclusive” good, however, the 
fraction of the total benefit received by a single 
individual is not so important, since there exists 
no rivalness of consumption. The addition of an 
individual to a group does not decrease the bene- 
fit any individual receives from a unit of the col- 
lective good, although it does decrease the frac- 
tion of the total benefit the individual receives, 
This decrease in the fraction of the total benefit 
results in the enlarged group’s providing a more 
suboptimal amount of the collective good, but 
not necessarily a lesser absolute amount, as was. 
shown. Olson’s failure to differentiate in his for- 
mal analysis between “inclusive” and “exclusive” 
collective goods, and the important difference 
this distinction makes in the use of the “fraction 
of total benefit” concept may partially explain 
his conclusions regarding the possibility of action 
by large groups. 

Another reason for Olson’s conclusions may 
be his emphasis on the degree of suboptimality of 
group performance rather than on the amount of 
the collective good actually provided. It is with 
respect to the former criterion that large groups 
fare so poorly. Since in Olson’s analysis smaller 
groups appear to fare better under both criteria, 
the choice of which criterion to use does not 
appear to be particularly important. In light of 
the analysis presented above, however, this choice 
takes on preater importance. With respect to 
the second criterion, all groups are constrained 
by a rather low upper bound on the amount of the 
good actually provided (x$). The fact that this is 
the amount at which an individual will provide 
none of the good himself makes the upper bound 
seem particularly low. But there seems to be no 
reason to suggest a priori, as Olson seems to, that 
the actual amount provided by a large group will 
have little empirical importance, while the amount 
provided by a small group will be empirically 
important. Such a conclusion must be the result 
of a fuller consideration of the appropriateness of 
the two measures of group performance.'* The 


8 Ibid, p. 23. 

It may well be true, although no empirical evi- 
dence is available, that there are differences between 
the types of collective goods desired by small and large 
groups, and that these differences are such that an 
amount xf of one good may be an “adequate” amount 
for the small group but an amount x} of another 
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political process may be a sphere in which the: 
amount actually provided is the appropriate 
criterion, particularly if several groups are in- 
volved and are in opposition to one another. The 
outcome in such a case is likely to be a function 
of the relative actual strengths of the groups’ 
efforts. For one interested in understanding and 
predicting the outcomes of such conflicts, the 
actual amount of the collective good provided 
(in this case, political action, defense, etc.) will be 
more useful than measures of suboptimal per- 
formance. This is particularly true since in such a 
case the optimal amounts are themselves relative, 
being a function of the behavior of the opposing 
group. Most of the work making use of the theory 
of collective goods has thus far dealt with the 
actions of a single group. In light of this emphasis, 
an important next step in applying this theory to 
the study of political phenomena would be the 
consideration of the behavior of several groups in 
competition. Such a consideration may yield a 
better understanding of the relative powers of 
competing groups and of the appropriate criteria 
by which group action should be judged. 


4 


Appendix 

The configuration of reaction curves shown in 
Figure 5 is only one of nine possible configura- 
tions. Figure 12 shows these configurations, with 
Case 1 being the one considered in the paper. The 
equilibria are denoted by the letter E. While Case 
1 may be considered the most likely case, the 
other cases deserve some comment. The analysis 
to follow will consider only linear reaction curves 
in order to simplify the discussion. 

Two important characteristics of a configura- 
tion of reaction curves are the uniqueness and the 
stability of the equilibrium. An equilibrium is 
stable if a change from the equilibrium sets in 
motion a pattern of behavior that results in a 
return to the equilibrium. Inspection of Figure 12 
will show that except in Cases 2 and 9 the equi- 
librium is unique and stable. In Cases 2 and 9, 
multiple equilibria exist and all the equilibria are 
unstable. If either of these cases were to occur 
with any regularity, the usefulness of the theory 
would be greatly impaired because of the in- 
ability to make precise predictions about behavior 
and because of the inherent instability of be- 
havior in these cases. 

The nine configurations can arise from many 
different situations, each of which is determined 
by the income effects exhibited by the preferences 
of the individuals and by the relationship be- 


good may be “inadequate” for its group, a large one. 
Such a possibility seems of sufficient interest to merit 
further thought. 
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Table 1. Possible Configurations for Various Combinations of Income Effects 


Normal Good 


Cases 
1,3, 6,7,8 


Cases 
1,3, 6,7,8 


a 
$. 
a. 
3 
ev 


Cases 
1-9 


tween the reaction curves (x?>, =, <x, and 
x%>, =, <x): These combinations give rise to 
51 different situations. Table 1 summarizes briefly 
the configurations which can arise for different 
combinations of income effects. It will be noted 
that Cases 2 and 9 can occur only if at least one 


Individual A 
No Income Effects 





of the individuals considers the collective good 
to be an inferior good. Since it can reasonably be 
expected that most collective goods will be nor- 
mal goods, the uniqueness and stability of the 
equilibrium derived from the theory seem to be 
assured. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 


Since the publication of my article on 
“Where the Votes Come From: An Analysis 
of Electoral Coalitions, 1952-1968” I have 
been asked a number.of times what a parallel 
analysis of the 1972 presidential election would 
reveal. Few people are in a position readily to 
generate the required statistics for themselves 
because an iterative procedure is necessary to 
correct for overreporting of voting and espe- 
cially overreporting of voting for the winner. 
So for those who wish to gloat or mourn 
over the landslide of Richard Nixon over 
George McGovern, here are the figures. The 
figures are presented with the data from the 
original article so that all six presidential elec- 
tions since 1952 can be readily compared.? The 
coalitions are described in terms of the three 
components of a group’s contribution to a 
party, namely the size of the group, its turn- 
out, and its loyalty to the given party. The 
contribution of a group to the ‘electoral coali- 
tion of a party is the proportion of all the 
party’s votes that come from members of that 
group. The loyalty of a group to a certain 
party is simply the proportion of the votes of 
that group which are cast for that party. 

Before looking at the coalitions themselves 
there are two well known facts about the 1972 
election that bear repeating. The first is that 
it really was a landslide, with the Democrats 
getting only 37.5 per cent of the votes to the 
Republicans’ 60.7 per cent.’ The second basic 
fact is that the turnout was the lowest in at 
least twenty years, with only 56 per cent of the 
adults of voting age actually voting. 

More interesting than these overall facts is 
what happened to the “traditional” coalitions 
of the two major parties. Let us consider the 
Democrats first (Table 1). The Democrats are 
often thought of as a coalition of diverse over- 


7 APSR, 66 (March, 1972), 11-20. 
2The survey material is again from the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan and this 
time has a post-election sample size of 2285. I grate- 
fully acknowledge the help of James Beniger, my re- 
search assistant. I also wish to thank the Institute of 
Governmental Studies of the University of California, 
Berkeley for its financial support of this study, and the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research for 
making the survey data available. 
*The Democrats, however, still had a big lead in 
party identification with 40 per cent against 25 per 
cent for the Republicans and 28 per cent independent. 


lapping minorities: the poor,* Blacks, union 
families, Catholics and Jews, Southerners, and 
city dwellers. In 1972 this combination suf- 
fered serious defections. The Blacks and cen- 
tral cities remained highly loyal in both abso- 
lute and relative terms (col. 20, 24, 28 and 
32). In contrast, although the poor, the unions 
and the Catholics were each six to eight points 
more loyal to the Democrats than the nation 
as a whole (col. 27, 29 and 30), all three of 
these groups gave less than half of their votes 
to the Democrats (col. 19, 21 and 22). The 
South was not even relatively pro-Democratic 
in 1972 (col. 23 and 31). Looking at it 
another way, the contribution of the Blacks has 
continued to grow until in 1972 they accounted 
for 22 per cent of all Democratic votes (col. 
2). Nevertheless, both the union and the Catho- 
lic contributions to the Democrats (col. 3 and 
4) were substantially larger than the Black 
contribution due to the much larger size of 
these two groups (col. 9 and 10). 

The Republicans did well among all six of 
their traditional coalition groups with sixty 
per cent or more of the vote of the nonpoor, 
the Whites, the nonunions, the Protestants,® 
the Northerners, and those outside the central 
cities (Table 2, col. 19-24). But even more 
impressive is that the Republicans received a 
majority of the votes from the complements of 
four of these groups, namely the poor, the 
unions, the Catholics and the Southerners, as 
we have seen in examining the traditional 
Democratic supporting groups. 

The young, who were previously not part of 
anyone’s coalition, made a large contribution 
to the Democratic coalition in 1972. In each 
previous election since 1952 people under 


thirty years of age accounted for only 13 per. 


cent to 15 per cent of the Democratic votes, 
but in 1972 they accounted for fully 32 per 
cent of the Democratic votes. There are three 
reasons for this dramatic increase. First, their 
size went up from 18 per cent to 28 per cent 


‘The proportion of people earning less than $3000 
per year has shrunk from 16 per cent in 1968 to 12 
per cent in 1972 (Table 1, col. 7), partly because of 
inflation. The magnitude of the inflation is indicated 
by the Consumer Price Index: using 1957-59 = 100, 
the figure for 1968 is 121.2, and the figure for 1972 
is 145.7. 

# As in previous years, Protestants are taken to in- 
clude the nontraditional Christian sects. 
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of the adults of voting age principally due to the 
lowering of the voting age, but also due to the 
baby boom. Second, their turnout went up rela- 
tive to the nation as a whole from 15 per cent 
below average to 9 per cent below average. 
Third, their loyalty which had never been more 
than 3 per cent pro-Democratic since 1952 went 
up in 1972 to 12 per cent pro-Democratic. 

The future of the electoral coalitions can- 
not be predicted with certainty, but several 
important shifts which have taken place in re- 
cent years can now be seen more clearly. The 
members of union families used to be 13 per 
cent to 19 per cent pro-Democratic but since 
1968 they have been only 8 per cent pro- 
Democratic (Table 1, col. 29). The South, 
which used to be 10 per cent pro-Democratic, 
has continued the pattern started in 1960 of 
voting within a few percentage points of the 
nation as a whole (Table 1, col. 31). To offset 
these losses the Democrats can at least be 
pleased that the young in 1972 have finally 
made a large contribution ta their electoral 
coalition. 

ROBERT AXELROD 
University of California, Berkeley 


To THe EDITOR: 

The article by Searing, Schwartz, and Lind 
on “The Structuring Principle’ (APSR, 67 
[June, 1973], 415-432) sets forth a theoretical 
reconstruction of the basic assumptions un- 
derlying research on childhood political so- 
cialization which seems to me neither concep- 
tually satisfactory nor adequately tested by 
the authors’ data analysis. Their reconstruc- 
tion draws eclectically from works on pre-adult 
politicization by a number of writers, and 
tends to homogenize and drastically simplify 
various assertions and implications in the ex- 
isting literature. I agree with Searing and as- 
sociates that many of the assumptions under- 
lying political research on children have been 
insufficiently explicated, but disagree that the 
literature presumes the model they set forth. 
Rather than engage in the sterile exercise of 
debating “who said what,” let me summarize 
their reconstruction, indicate why it is inade- 
quate, and briefly allude to deficiencies of their 
empirical procedure. Then I will offer a num- 
ber of answers to the question with which they 
begin their essay but never answer: “Of what 
interest to political science are children’s atti- 
tudes?” 

Searing et al. argue that students of political 
socialization seek to establish chains of causal 
linkage connecting learning of political dis- 
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positions in childhood with adult political dis- 
positions and behavior and, most distantly, 
with such states of political systems as their 
capacity to persist and the distributions of at- 
titudes in day-to-day politics. The authors do 
not attempt to deal with the last portion of 
this causal chain—the aggregation of in- 
dividual behavior into system states—but fo- 
cus instead on their own idiosyncratic recon- 
struction of the steps from childhood learning 
to adult dispositions and behavior, which has 
the following elements: 

Children learn generalized political disposi- 
tions in contradistinction to attitudes on spe- 
cific political issues. (For the former, Searing 
et al. introduce the term “orientations’’.) 

These generalized orientations tend to per- 
sist unchanged into adult life due to an unex- 
plicated process the authors call “the primary 
effect.” 

During the individual’s adult years, he con- 
fronts stimuli emerging from the political 
arena and as a result of the structuring effect 
of his childhood-derived general orientations, 
he acquires (more or less as deductions from 
these general orientations) specific attitudes on 
concrete issues of the day. 

This last sequence, which Searing et al. dub 
the structuring principle, is treated as occur- 
ring only at the adult stage of the childhood 
political socialization—>adult political behavior 
sequence. Their reconstruction further as- 
sumes that adult political behavior is largely 
mediated by specific attitudes on concrete is- 
sues. But, their reconstruction continues, if the 
political socialization literature to date is em- 
Pirically sound, the specific issue attitudes held 
by adults would have to be strongly associated 
with (predicted by) adult general political ori- 
entations, Otherwise some or all (the authors are 
evasive on this point) of the research that has 
been done on pre-adult political dispositions 
would not be of interest to political science. 

Through the foregoing reasoning Searing and 
associates arrive at a test of the validity of 
political research’on children by manipulating 
survey data on adults. By using (single) sur- 
vey items they consider as indicators of general 
political orientations and specific issue positions, 
they emerge with matrixes of weak correlation 
coefficients, Rather than interpreting their find- 
ings merely as one more of the many demonstra- 
tions of weak attitudinal constraint in adult pop- 
ulations, they treat them as a test of the weakest 
link in the putative chain of assumptions under- 
pinning the political socialization literature— 
the structuring principle. 

There are major—I would say overwhelm- 
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ing—shortcomings in the way Searing and as- 
sociates conceptualize, operationalize, and test 
their reconstruction. 

Among the conceptual difficulties are: (1) 
an -overly dichotomous distinction between 
general orientations and issue positions, given 
the general souplike quality of both pre-adult 
and adult psychological processes; (2) a fail- 
ure to include in their reconstructed model 
the learning of political cognitions, even 
though much of the literature deals with cog- 
nitive learning and its structuring effects, many 
of which occur in the pre-adult years; (3) a 
failure of their conceptualization to take into 
account the diverse and inconsistent “general 
orientations” individuals acquire, even though 
it is in part such basic value conflicts and the 
resulting trade-offs that keep general orienta- 
tions from being strongly predictive of be- 
havior; (4) an overriding failure to treat in- 
dividual political behavior rather than issue 
positions as the dependent variable, even 
though much of the literature on which they 
draw makes inferences from the entire array 
of learned political dispositions to political 
behavior, and does not presume the sequence: 
general orientations — specific issue positions 
—> behavior; and (5) a complementary lack of 
attention to the way that socialization-acquired 
dispositions become behaviorally consequential 
as a result of interactions with specific environ- 
mental contexts, and to the likelihood that so- 
cialization-derived dispositions will vary among 
population categories. (As a result of this last 
difficulty the ,authors in their empirical test 
emphasize the primary effects and ignore the 
many fascinating statistical interactions re- 
ported, for example, in the work of Jennings and 
his associates on such matters as the division of 
political labor in the family and the effects of 
school curricula.) 

It would be possible to expand on the previ- 
ous points and to expound at comparable 
length on problems of operationalization. On 
the latter I will simply note that the use of 
single survey items as indicators contributes to 
the weakness of the correlations, that no ex- 
ternal validations are used to justify the au- 
thors’ assignment of some items to the gen- 
eral orientations category and some to the 
specific issue category, and that the matrixes 
contain many cells in which the associations 
are weak or nonexistent precisely because there 
is no reason in principle to expect anything 
else. 

Let me conclude with a suggestive, abbrevi- 
ated list of some of the reasons that the study 
of children may be of interest to students of 
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politics, beginning with what seems to me a 
more useful recasting of the “principles” the 
authors describe as the primacy and structuring. 
effects. 

1. Under some circumstances (and these 
need to be specified) early-learned political dis- 
positions may have a distinctive tenacity and 
potency in affecting aspects of later political 
behavior. (Possible circumstances include 
learning of certain kinds of low-saliency dis- 
positions that do not later become challenged, 
learning that is culturally reinforced, and learn- 
ing that becomes implicated in personality 
formation. ) 

2. Pre-adult political learning can (depend- 
ing upon numerous additional conditioning: fac- 
tors) in fact structure later political learning 
with consequences for adult political behavior. 
Furthermore, contra one of the conclusions of 
Searing et al., even pre-adult learning and 
structuring sequences which do not persist 
into.adult life may be consequential for adult 
political dispositions and behavior. For exam- 
ple, until English children are adolescents, they 
appear to believe that the Queen is the effective 
ruler of their nation. No English adults appear 
to have that view, but it remains a task for 
longitudinal political socialization research to 
establish if believing in childhood that one’s 
nation is ruled by a hereditary monarch is 
consequential for how one’s other political dis- 
positions—e.g., the disposition to seek to influ- 
ence public officials—take shape. 

3. Children also are interesting as naive 
cultural informants. Insights into the adult 
(political) culture’ can be gained by establish- 
ing what they absorb, what adults feel it nec- 
essary to expose them to, and so forth. 

4. Most political systems invest resources in 
explicit processes of political socialization— 
for example, civics courses. At the very mini- 
mum, research of a narrow cost-benefit sort is 
warranted to see if such procedures are 
effective. 

5. Political learning is a property of political 
systems, since systems have to replenish their 
personnel. In some systems this occurs with 
exceptional continuity between generations. In 
others the discontinuity is striking at particular 
times in history. At least in this pair of extreme 
cases, the study of political learning seems 
likely to be of great interest. 

6. Political dispositions, whether of chil- 
dren or adults, can be conceived of as prop- 
erties of populations, as well as of individuals. 
Many studies show that the same individual 
when requestioned shifts in response to ques- 
tions about issues. Surveys of the distribution 
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of opinion on issues, however, show consis- 
tently patterned response distributions or read- 


ily explicable distribution shifts over time.. 


Some of the instability at the individual level 
results from well-known attributes of mass 
publics; some may result from deficiencies in 
our standard survey procedures. But as long as 
the distributions are politically consequential 
and interesting they can be profitably studied 
among any age group that exhibits political 
dispositions. Lack of continuity and constraint 
in political orientations is one of the central 
focuses for pre-adult and adult political psychol- 
ogy——not a reason for failing to develop these 
literatures. , 
FRED I. GREENSTEIN 

Princeton University 


To TRE EDITOR: 


The recent article by Searing, Schwartz, 
and Lind (“The Structuring Principle: Politi- 
cal Socialization and Belief Systems,” APSR, 
67 [June, 1973], 415-432) is interesting, in- 
sightful, and stimulating, but it leaves us with 
several reservations. 

The authors conclude, we think a little too 
confidently, that “our findings cast considerable 
doubt upon the structuring principle, and 
thereby, upon the theoretical relevance of 
much childhood research under allocative 
politics and system persistence models” (p. 
430). The validity of this broad claim is con- 
tingent, in our view, upon the accuracy of 
their interpretation of the literature dealing 
with the structuring principle (“basic orienta- 
tions acquired during childhood structure the 
later learning of specific issue beliefs”), and 
the reasonableness of their test of this principle. 
It is our position that the authors have in- 
terpreted the literature in such a manner as to 
construct a “straw man,” and that certain por- 
tions of the test put forth are not as “reason- 
able” as they might appear upon initial ex- 
amination. 

Before dealing with these reservations, we 
would note that one cannot help but appreci- 
ate the quandary confronting the authors. The 
models of socialization are poorly articulated, 
and the falsification rules are often not self- 
evident. In order to cope with this problem, 
Searing et al. carefully limit the range of their 
research. It does not therefore cover the 
primacy principle (“childhood learning is rela- 
tively enduring throughout life”), the link 
between demands and policy outputs, and be- 
havioral constraint (“a subclass of demand 
variables which do not involve issue beliefs”). 
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After circumscribing the boundaries of their 
investigation, the authors focus on the relation- 
ship between political orientations and issue 
beliefs, and personality factors and issue be- 
liefs. It is worthwhile to note, therefore, that 
the authors are concerned with only a very 
small portion of the literature on political so- 
cialization. l 

While Searing et al. provide us with a rather 
penetrating and sensitive survey of various 
facets of the socialization literature, their treat- 
ment of material concretely dealing with the 
structural principle is less satisfying and is 


somewhat ambiguous. We are told that there , 


are two broad models (allocative and per- 
sistence) for relating socialization data, with 
the explication of these models drawing pri- 
marily on Easton. Only one specific example 
(Hyman’s use of party identification) is given 
of an orientation structuring new issue beliefs, 
while Greenstein, Easton and Dennis, Hess 
and Torney, Dawson and Prewitt, and Camp- 
bell et al. (The American Voter) are cited in 
footnotes as subscribing to the structuring prin- 
ciple. What is significant here is the vague 
treatment of this literature. We are never told 
who in the field specifically subscribes to the 
allocation and persistence models as they re- 
late to the structuring principle. Certain 
scholars are cited as subscribing to the struc- 
turing principle, but a crucial question is to 
what extent? 

Which scholars, if any, argue that many 
political orientations are related to a wide 
range of issue beliefs? Who suggests that many 
political orientations are associated with a par- 
ticular issue belief or beliefs? Do any contend 
that select orientations are connected with a 
wide range of issue beliefs? If the authors can- 
not identify those who emphasize: the structur- 
ing principle or those who stress the centrality 
concept, then they are simply conducting an 
exploratory investigation. They are setting up, 
at least in part, a “straw man.” 

The “straw man” facet of the problem be- 
comes more meaningful when we take into 
account the literature of public opinion. This 
literature indicates that elements of mass be- 
lief systems show little constraint, that there 
are few relationships between orientations and 
issue beliefs, and that frequently issue beliefs 
are not highly related with each other. These 
data, if anything, suggest that we not over- 
emphasize the salience of issue beliefs. Hence 
it might be used to question the wisdom of the 
type of exploratory study undertaken by the 
authors. 

Cognizant of this literature, Searing et al. 
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argue that it does not constitute an adequate 
test of the structuring principle for such find- 
ings either “are restricted to very few orien- 
tations used’ in socialization research, or they 
focus upon relationships among issue beliefs 
alone.” This argument begs the question— 
why conduct an exhaustive investigation of 
orientation/issue beliefs at all? One reason 
might be to test specific literature in the field. 
As we have previously pointed out, however, 
the authors are vague’with respect to identify- 
ing exactly what literature is being tested. An- 
other reason might be to break new ground 
and put forth new theoretical hypotheses. It 
would be useful, for instance, to explain why a 
particular orientation (e.g., political cynicism) 
should correlate with a particular issue belief 
position (e.g, government aid for health 
care), This the authors fail to do. Basically 
they end up contending that only a few orien- 
tations have been correlated with issue beliefs 
in public opinion research, and that many 
thereby merit investigation. In view of the 
public opinion literature on attitudes/non- 
attitudes, the inability of the authors to iden- 
tify specific literature to be tested, and their 
failure to offer new hypotheses, we conclude 
that the authors’ exploratory examination while 
interesting and exhaustive does indeed set up a 
“straw man.” 

Our second area of concern is with the test 
itself. One difficulty rests with the choice of 
issues. The fifteen Survey Research Center 
(SRC) and the fourteen Southeast Regional 
Survey (SERS) issue beliefs were chosen “for 
their salience and importance in American 
politics during these years.” Despite the fact 
that public opinion research has consistently 
demonstrated weak correspondence between 
such a major political orientation as party 
identification and foreign policy issues as well 
as between domestic and foreign policy issues 
(e.g., Campbell et al, V. O. Key, Alfred O. 
Hero, and Page and Brody, etc.), the authors 
selected six foreign policy issues from the SRC 
data for political orientation/issue belief test- 
ing. When six of the fifteen issue beliefs and 
40 per cent of the 195 relationships tested from 
the SRC data concern foreign policy, one 
should hardly be surprised that many of the 
relationships aré not significant. ; 

By way of contrast, only two domestic eco- 
nomic issue beliefs from SRC (government aid 
for health care and governmental] guarantee of 
a good living standard) and three from SERS 
(the former plus progressive taxes) were 
chosen for investigation. This is unfortunate 
for it is the domestic economic issue domain 
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that looms prominently in establishing rela- 
tionships with select political orientations 
(party identification, evaluation of govern- 
mental power, approval of conservatives). In 
the authors’ own analysis of the SRC data, 
the single highest relationship of the 195 ex- 
amined is between party identification and 
government aid to health care (.32). The re- 
lationship between party identification and 
government guarantee of a good living standard 
is also statistically significant (.18), but it 
does not meet their additional criterion of .20 
as a marginal but acceptable relationship, The 
second and third highest relationships in the 
political orientation/issue belief SRC data are 
between evaluation of government power and 
government aid to health care (.27), and the 
former orientation and government guarantee 
of a good living standard (.25). Both are 
statistically significant and meet the .20 ac- 
ceptability criterion. The fourth highest rela- 
tionship is between approval of conservatives 
and government aid to health care (.23) and it 
too is both statistically significant and accept- 
able. The relationship between the former and 
government guarantee of a good living standard 
(.17) is statistically significant (with evidence 
of nonmonotonicity) but not acceptable. In 
the SERS data the two highest relationships of 
eighty-four tested are between party identifi- 
cation and government aid to health care (.22) 
and between the preceding orientation and 
government promoting good living standards 
(.29). These correlations are significant and 
acceptable, but show evidence of nonmonoton- 
icity. In short, the authors’ own data demon- 
strate relationships between certain political 
orientations and economic issue beliefs. 

Moreover, other studies have shown com- 
parable relationships between select political 
Orientations (primarily party identification) 
and economic issue beliefs. Gerald Pomper, 
for example, utilized the same 1968 SRC data 
(“From Confusion to Clarity: Issues and 
American Voters, 1956-1968,” (APSR, 66 
[June, 1972], 415—428) and found significant 
gamma relationships between party identifica- 
tion and four economic issues as well as be- 
tween party identification and school integra- 
tion. These relationships are reported in the 
accompanying table on page 724. 

It should be noted that three of these four eco- 
nomic issues were not utilized by Searing et 
al. (only health care was selected), and that 
Pomper also found significant linear relation- 
ships between these four issues and party iden- 
tification in the 1964 SRC data. Erikson and 
Luttbeg (American Public Opinion: Its Origin, 
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SRC—1968. Comparison of the Relationship of 
Party Identification to Select Domestic Issne 


Beliefs in Three Separate Studies 
iene i fs Pomper 
i utibeg 
Lind ( ) (gamma) 
(Kendall’s r,) ENTIA 
Medical Care 32 .433 4l 
Standard of Living 18 325 
School Integration 14 .237 43 
Aid to Education 36 
Job Guarantee 25 
Fair Employment 24 


Note: The differences observed between the Erik- 
son/Luttbeg and Pomper analyses of the same data 
are presumably the result of slightly different scaling 
procedures. 


Content, and Impact, p. 90) have identified 
significant gamma correlations in the 1968 SRC 
data for party identification and two economic 
issues (medicare and standard of living) and 
between the former and school integration 
Seven other correlations between party/ non- 
economic domestic issues and party/foreign 
policy issues were not found significant. 
In comparing the analysis of the 1968 SRC 


data between Searing et al, Pomper, and. 


Erikson and Luttbeg (see table preceding) on 
the relationship of party identification and se- 
lect issue beliefs, one should bear in mind that 
Searing et al. use Kendall’s tau while both 
the latter use gamma. Hence we might expect 
their correlations to run about 
lower for the same test. In view of this, we 
conclude that all three are roughly in agree- 
ment on party/ Medicare. Erikson and Luttbeg 
find a higher relationship between party/ 
standard of living than Searing et al. and 
Pomper finds relationships between party and 
three economic issues not tested by either of 
the former. On party identification/social 
integration Pomper finds a much higher rela- 
tionship than either the authors or Erikson 
and Luttbeg, with the latter’s data suggesting a 
stronger rélationship than the authors. In view 
of the disagreement found using different 
techniques of analysis and different scaling 
procedures on the same data, this particular 
relationship merits considerable reinvestiga- 
tion. Overall, the data suggest relationships be- 
tween party identification and five economic 
issues and possibly an important relationship 
between the former and school integration. We 
conclude, therefore, that the selection of issue 
beliefs (foreign vs. domestic, and within the 
domestic issue domain, primarily economic vs. 
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noneconomic) to be tested and the choice of 
political orientations play an important role 
in substantiating or disproving the structuring 
principle, 

Another weakness in the Searing et al. test is 
their operational definition of the centrality 
concept. Positing that political orientations 
must cue individuals for a wide range of issue 
beliefs, the authors calculate a mean correla- 
tion for given political orientations as they 
relate to fifteen issue beliefs (SRC) and four- 
teen issue beliefs (SERS) respectively. They 
lump together foreign and domestic issue be- 
liefs, as well as domestic-economic and do- 
mestic-noneconomic preferences, and insist 
that a particular political orientation relates to 
a wide range of issue preferences. Is it any 
wonder that centrality is not established éven 
for party identification? If one were to disag- 
gtegate the data into issue domains and focus 
primarily on the relationship between certain 
major orientations ( primarily party identifica- 
tion) and economic issues, a case for centrality 
can be made. Using the authors’ SRC data, 
for instance, one would find that the mean 
correlation between party identification and the 
two economic issues is .25, between the eval- 
uation ‘of government power and the latter .26, 
and between approval of conservatives and 


the economic issues .20. All would be signifi- 


P 


cant, as well as meet the Searing et al. accept- 4 


ability criterion of .20. Drawing on Pomper’s 
data, we would discover that the mean gamma 
correlation between party identification and his 
four economic issues is .315, and that a similar 
correlation between party and the two eco- 
nomic issues im Erikson and Luttbeg is .379. 
The authors also purport to test the sup- 
posedly widespread assertion (although only 
one source is cited) that “the greater a po- 
litical orientation’s importance in adult be- 
havior, the earlier it is learned in childhood.” 
In our judgment, such a proposition involves 
developmental processes which can only be 
examined through longitudinal research. There 
is no way to answer this question as it is set 


‘forth here by employing the SRC and SERS 


adult research based on cross-sectional samples. 
Yet the authors purport to do so by comparing 
the mean correlations for trust and party 
identification (learned early in life) with those 
of political cynicism orientations (learned later 
in life). The comparison shows no substantial 
difference. In the SRC data, for example, trust 
in government has a mean‘of .05 compared 
with .08 and .04 for the two political cynicism 
measures. , 

Apart from the dubious nature of such a 
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test, we would again question their wide-rang- 
ing centrality assumption. Assuming for pur- 
poses of argumentation that their cross-sec- 
tional test is valid, we could again disaggregate 
the data into issue domains and look particu- 
larly at the economic issues. In the SRC data, 
the mean for party identification is .25 com- 
pared with .06 and .O1 for the two cynicism 
measures. We do not suggest that such a dis- 
aggregation proves that party identification is 
more important than’ adult behavior on the 
grounds that it ‘was learned earlier in child- 
hood, but only that one can draw different 


. conclusions from the authors’ own test and 


results. Thus we would contend that they exag- 
gerate (or at best are premature) in their 
claim that “evidence has also been presented 
contradicting the widespread assumption that 
the more important an orientation is in adult 
behavior, the earlier it is learned during child- 
hood.” 

Finally, we would like to comment upon 
the future direction of political socialization 
research. Although Searing, Schwartz, and Lind 
have presented us with a useful contribution 
to the literature, their effort clearly demon- 
strates the need for longitudinal research. The 
relationship that we ourselves have suggested 
between party identification and economic is- 
sues can only be viewed as a prima facie case, 
because it is based on cross-sectional data. 
Given the entire attitude/non-attitude problem 
and the generally low salience of issue beliefs, 
longitudinal research of adult issue beliefs is 
necessary before sweeping conclusions, such 
as those presented in the article in question, 
are appropriate with respect to either the struc- 
turing or primacy principles. 

The analysis of subgroups and orientation/ 
issue beliefs is also desirable. In doing so we 
need to stipulate clearly the theoretical ration- 
ale. Upper middle-class McGovern supporters 
and blue-collar Wallace identifiers, for exam- 
ple, may both score high on cynicism, but the 
direction of their issue beliefs is likely to be 


quite different. Here we must ascertain the 


object or direction or both of the cynicism— 
cynicism about whom and over what? To com- 
bine both groups in a national sample may be 
useful for some purposes, but it is not appropri- 
ate if one is interested in relating orientations to 
issue beliefs, since the preferences of the two 
groups are likely to cancel each other out. 

_ In addition to longitudinal research and sub- 
. group analysis, we would also recommend a 
more eclectic research orientation. Along with 
the traditional use of structured survey ques- 
tions, researchers should also consider the pos- 
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sibility of using open-ended interview material 
to investigate questions of issue beliefs. A good 
example of this type of research is David E. 
RePass, “Issue Salience and Party Choice,” 
(APSR, 65 [June, 1971], 389-400). Other ap- 
proaches besides survey research should also be 
explored, including psycho-historical efforts. 
These efforts would take into account previous 
in-depth studies by Lasswell, Erikson, Lane, the 
Georges, Barber, etc. Such résearch is not 
without its limitations (and strengths), but it 
is a body of research that must be considered 
before we can confidently dismiss or substan- 
tiate the structuring principle or other princi- 
ples involved in the socialization process. 

JAMES W. CLARKE 

HENRY C. KENSKI 
University of Arizona 


To THE EDITOR: 


_ Like any new subfield, political socialization 
includes some important assumptions which 
are insufficiently articulated. Efforts to sharpen 
them are constructive contributions to growth 
and development. We certainly wrote the 
article in this spirit and trust that the present 
exchange can be seen in the same light. 

An efficient regimen for clarifying such as- 
sumptions is the attempt to state them in 
terms amenable to empirical investigation. 
Clarification risks simplification. And, in these 
circumstances, Greenstein’s reaction is neither 
unusual nor unjustified: operationalizations 
homogenize diversity, shunting aside many- 
implications of the assumptions examined. No 
doubt we have done something like this. But, ` 
if our model is not one reasonable interpre- 
tation of the first two statements listed in his 
communication’s conclusion, we are indeed 
puzzled. And should those statements mean 
something other than what they say, the bur- 
den would seem to be upon their author to 
explicate them more satisfactorily. 

These statements appear to us little different 
from their equivalents in the socialization 
literature upon which we drew. The first of- 
fers, among other things, the primacy prin- 
ciple: early learning has a distinctive tenacity 
or persistence. The second puts forward the 
structuring principle: basic orientations ac- 
quired during childhood structure subsequent 
adult political learning. Greenstein empha- 
sizes the qualifications. But we said quite 
clearly that everyone made the arguments con- 
ditional, They presented them cautiously as 
suggestive hypotheses. What we have claimed 
is simply this. If many orientations used in 
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socialization research are unrelated to the key 
policy issues of the day, then it is difficult to 
understand how their political significance lies 
in structuring later political learning with con- 
sequences for political outcomes. It is not con- 
vincing to dismiss this as nonsense and then, in 
the end, restate the same structuring principle, 
emphasizing that it applies only under “num- 
erous conditioning factors” which have yet to 
be satisfactorily specified. 


On Strawmen 


The article’s model does not encompass ev- 
erything our colleagues meant by statements 
we have characterized as the structuring prin- 
ciple. We believe, however, that the model 
incorporates central aspects of what was said; 
aspects which hang together in explicating one 
version of a widespread assertion that child- 
hood learning is related to political outcomes. 
This is a presumptuous exercise. No matter 
how hard one tries to avoid it, such work can 
easily turn out a straw man. For exactly the 
same reasons, it is every bit as easy to label a 
straw man whatever is turned out. Greenstein 
implies the entire model deserves the appella- 
tion. Clarke and Kenski would award the title 
only to the structuring principle link. Let us 
examine what they have said. 

While not rejecting the structuring principle 
as stated, Clarke and Kenski pose two ques- 
tions. One is: Who, besides Hyman, said it? 
Assumptions like the primacy and structuring 
` principles are not baldly stated wherever one 
looks. If they were, they would undoubtedly 
have been clarified and examined some time 
ago. While Clarke and Kenski’s question is 
surely a fair. one, the burden of our argument, 
it must be emphasized, is that the structuring 
principle seems essential to the claim that child- 
hood orientations affect political outcomes by 
shaping later political learning. That said, how 
many statements need be put forward to 
justify an empirical look? The article discussed 
Hyman’s position as an illustration and referred 
to others which,-we believe, have the same im- 
plications. Some of these citations are, in fact, 
mentioned in Clarke and Kenski’s sentence 
preceding their query. Perhaps the following 
quotations will reinforce the case: 


Orientations learned early in life determine much 
of the form and substance of attitudes toward spe- 
cific personalities, activities, and policies which are 
acquired later. (Dawson and Prewitt, Political 
Socialization, p. 43). 


The concepts, information and feelings that are 
first acquired serve as “filters” through which later 
perceptions must pass. Thus, the child who “knows” 
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that he is a Democrat. . . will learn to orient him- 
self toward the utterances of Democratic politicians 
and to acquire issue commitments consistent with 
his initial loyalty. (Greenstein, “Political Socializa- 
tion” in International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, p. 554.) 


Clarke and Kenski’s second question is more 
difficult: Did anyone mean that political orien- 
tations are related to a wide range of issue’ 
beliefs? We think so—but how wide a range 
is admittedly unclear. Still, the argument’s 
logic requires that, collectively, the orientations 
must at least be related to beliefs about key. 
policy issues of the day. Otherwise, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a few orientations could, by 
filtering later learning, have a meaningful im- 
pact upon demands and supports. 

Greenstein’s reconstruction of our model 
conveys the impression that it may have been 
a figment of our imaginations. Yet, he does 
not say that children’s orientations have not 
been studied because they are believed to per- 
sist into adult life with consequences for the 
political system; that researchers have not dis- 
tinguished orientations from issue beliefs and 
suggested that the former shape the latter; 
that, in fact, any particular relationship in our 
model has not been asserted in the literature. 
Instead: he implies it—and dismisses the whole 
as inadequate. This seems unsatisfactory with- 
out explaining exactly what was said, or even 
what might be said to make a more compelling 
argument linking childhood learning with 
political system consequences. What he does 
say in his explicit subsequent criticisms are all 
points of considerably lesser sweep. And even 
if each was largely correct, they would not, 
we believe, turn the entire model inta any- 
thing like the chimera he appears to feel it is. 
Before considering these more substantive com- 
ments, the discussion should be placed in 
proper perspective. 

Thus, the article’s findings reflect only upon 
those aspects of children’s orientations which 
were: (a) surveyed under the aegis of alloca- 
tive politics and system persistence models; 
(b) assumed to affect political outcomes by 
structuring the later learning of issue beliefs; 
and (c) available for examination in the data 
analyzed. That certainly does not cover all 
socialization research. And, we never claimed 
it did. Political socialization is well established 
in the discipline, has considerable resilience 
and can only profit from critical self analysis. 
From this perspective, our research program 
anticipated finding many more relationships 
than turned up, using these to suggest condi- 
tions under which the structuring principle 
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might and might not apply. Actually, the data 
did suggest a condition that we missed. Clarke 
and Kenski have pointed this out. 


Conditions 

The structuring principle, it is often said, 
may hold only under specific conditions. But, 
these conditions are rarely stated. Clarke and 
Kenski put one forward: The principle’s ap- 
plicability might be restricted to domestic 
economic issues. Comparing our findings with 
Pomper’s and Erikson and Luttbeg’s the argu- 
ment appears quite persuasive. It surely de- 
serves further investigation. At this point, the 
items examined are few, relationships weak, 
and criteria for inclusion in this issue area 
need to be specified. Nonetheless, it would be 
foolish to begrudge a ray of light. Clarke and 
Kenski’s refinement is a welcome guide for 
further steps in the right direction. And, if 
established, it might well provide the desired 
political relevance for orientations involved. 

A different sort of condition would restrict 
the structuring. principle’s applicability to par- 
ticular population subgroups. Greenstein and 
Clarke and Kenski mention this possibility, as 
we did ourselves in the article. Groups with 
comparatively homogeneous environments and, 
hence, reinforcing socialization experiences, 
would be prime candidates here. In fact, we 
tried to construct such groups, seeking in- 
dividuals whose residence, social class and 
school locations had remained stable through- 
out their lives. Unfortunately, with national 
samples of mobile American society, the Ns 
quickly become too small for satisfactory 
analysis, It is, of course, true that the paper’s 
negative results do not apply to groups of this 
nature—as is the case for any findings based 
on national samples. Group analysis along 


. these Jines may produce additional conditions 


under which the structuring principle could 
fulfill its expectations. 


Other Criticisms 


We turn now to more detailed criticisms 
of the article’s analysis. Greenstein’s com- 
ments will be examined first. They are, we 
think, of two types. One focuses on what he 
believes the paper might have done. These 
can most usefully be interpreted as directions 
for further research and clarification—not as 
critiques of the paper. The other sort do pose 
questions which meet our analysis. We will do 


. our best to respond to these, though they are 


sometimes too pithy to advance the argument as 
much as we would like. 
1. It is quite correct that the paper did not 
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investigate: (a) relationships between behav- 
ior and beliefs; (b) relationships between be- 
havior and system states; (c) the primacy 
principle; or, (d) the role of political cogni- 
tions. Explicating and testing the structuring 
principle provided more than enough material 
for one article. 

2. Modesty requires that we disclaim credit 
for having “introduced the term ‘orienta- 
tions.’ ” In his letter, Greenstein prefers “dis- 
positions.” But it was “orientations” in his 
earlier work, as it has been in the work of 
nearly everyone else. Moreover, the paper did 
not conceptually dichotomize general orienta- 
tions and issue beliefs. Instead, a continuum 
was posited by level of generality in attitudinal 
objects. Nonetheless, the level of generality di- 
mension is far from crystal clear. Little ad- 
vance has really been made since Hadley 
Cantril’s seminal monograph in 1932 (“Gen- 
eral and Specific Attitudes,” Psychological 
Monographs 42, 5, no. 192). In any event, it 
seems to us that items the paper treated as 
orientations and those treated as issue beliefs 
are conceptualized this way in socialization 
literature. Greenstein offers no specific exam- 
ples of misclassifications. And, we find his ob- 
jection that all these attitudes are somehow 
“soup-like” neither telling nor helpful. 

3. General orientations are usually said to 
structure issue beliefs through metaphors such 
as: shape, determine, condition, constrain, fil- 
ter, cue, and political eyeglasses. Surely these 
terms imply some sort of predictive relation- 
ship. But Greenstein misunderstands us when 
he suggests we believe these to be necessarily 
deductive links. 

4. The structuring principle was treated as 
occurring “at the adult stage of the childhood 
political socialization —> adult political behav- ` 
jor sequence” because: (a) young children do 
not possess many issue beliefs; and (b) it is 
usually only adult beliefs which may be trans- 
formed into demands and supports; a step on 
the way to shaping political outcomes and 
thereby establishing theoretical relevance. 

5. Why is it “an overriding failure to treat 
individual political behavior rather than issue 
positions as the dependent variable . . .”? This 
is the behavioral constraint linkage which re- 
lates orientations to behavior directly, by-pass- 
ing intervening issue beliefs. The article cir- 
cumscribed this position as best it could and 
clearly stated that the notion was not being 
tested. Instead, the second major linkage, the 
structuring principle, was examined, Treating 
only one of the two paths by which orienta- 
tions shape demands and supports may be a 
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disappointment, but not, we hope, an over- 
riding failure. 

6. It does indeed seem appropriate to test 
the “validity of research on children by manip- 
ulating survey data on adults” wherever: (a) 
theoretical relevance of children’s orientations 
depends upon both their persistence and the 
role they play in adult life; and (b) the test is 
restricted to one portion of the generalized so- 
cialization model: the structuring principle. 
_ The article argued this case at considerable 
length. And, we should like to stress that 
Greenstein does not offer any concrete reasons 
for supposing that the test was, in fact, the- 
oretically inappropriate. 

7. Similarly, we need to know what exactly 
is wrong with “using (single) survey items as 
indicators of specific issue positions,” and why 
this should. necessarily produce “matrixes of 
weak correlation coefficients.” There is un- 
doubtedly something to be said for Greenstein’s 
position here. But, without elaboration, this 
rather extreme formulation cannot be-accepted 
as either true or as undermining the article. 

8. Our major finding was that many orienta- 
tions used in socialization research are gen- 
erally unrelated to beliefs about the outstand- 
ing issues of the day. Should this be inter- 
preted “merely as one more of the many dem- 
onstrations of weak attitudinal constraint in 
adult populations’? We think not. Its rele- 
vance to socialization research is found in 
statements (1) and (2) from the conclusions to 
Greenstein’s communication. 

9. We agree with Greenstein that respon- 
dents may hold “diverse and inconsistent gen- 
eral orientations” which, in part, may prevent 
orientations from predicting other beliefs and 
behavior. Until these diverse patterns are 
mapped out, however, they can neither be in- 
corporated in models nor tested. The article 
did attempt an exploratory multiple regression 
analysis. Its failure to raise predictability un- 
derlines the need to map explicit patterns so 
these may be examined empirically. 

10. Finally, Professor- Greenstein suggests 
that so few relationships were found between 
orientations and issue beliefs “because there is 
no reason in principle to expect anything 
else.” What might that mean?—that children’s 
orientations are not expected to persist and 
structure the later learning of issue beliefs? 
Clearly, the expectation was put forward by 
Greenstein in the section of Children and Poli- 
tics entitled, “Effects of Early Learning on 
Later Learning” (pp. 81-83). His creative and 
subtle book offers much more by way of the- 
oretical relevance than this particular claim. 
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Actually, Greenstein stresses the structuring 
principle less, perhaps, than do other re- 
searchers in the fleld. But he did say it; and 
it has been widely regarded as one of the ways 
in which childhood learning is connected with 
political outcomes. 

We now proceed to a consideration of 
Clarke and Kenski’s comments. 

1. There was a reason that foreign policy 
issues were used in the analysis, and that more 
domestic economic issués were not. It is be- 
cause to produce a meaningful impact upon 
demands and supports via the structuring prin- 
ciple, orientations must presumably be re- 
lated to beliefs about the key policy issues of 
the day. In 1968, Vietnam was a prominent 
policy issue. Federal aid to education failed the 
test. Moreover, some foreign policy issues 
have, in the past, been'successfully related to 
at least one broad political orientation (see, 
for example, the article’s footnote 33). Still, 
Clarke and Kenski have a legitimate point. 
The paper might have been more comprehen- 
sive and might have utilized all issue beliefs 
available in the SRC and SERS data. 

2. One can readily agree that a better case 
might be made for party identification’s cen- 
trality by examining relationships with particu- 
lar types of issue beliefs. But then, of course, 
one is not examining party identification’s cen- 
trality in “political belief systems”—-rather only 
in one segment of such belief systems. Al- 
though this is a sensible strategy for mapping 
belief systems, it misses the point of the test. 
Party identification is the most widely cited 
example of how political orientations serve as 
frames of reference in formulating issue be- 
liefs. Its putative performance seems to have 
been generalized to other orientations used in 
socialization research. From this perspective, it 
is instructive to see how party identification 
compares with other orientations in its associa- 
tions with beliefs about the leading issues of 
the day; not just with beliefs about a particular 
subset of those issues. 

3. Clarke and Kenski believe the following 
proposition can only be tested with longitud- 
inal data: the greater a political orientation’s 
importance in adult behavior, the earlier it is 
learned during childhood. Yet, we do know 
when many orientations are learned by the 
present generation of children. And we have 
other data on the orientations’ importance dur- 
ing adulthood. They are saying that what is 
really required is one set of observations on 
one set of respondents over time. Such data 
are not yet available. But cross sectional anal- 
ysis can nevertheless shed some light. on the 
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proposition by introducing one assumption: 
when the adult respondents were children, 
they learned the orientations in the same order 
as do children of the present generation for 
whom information is at hand. We utilized 
that assumption because much socialization 
literature makes it on what appears to us good 
ground, including the notion that stages of 
cognitive development should not vary much 
across generations. Still, the test is a weak one, 
undertaken for exploratory purposes. It is weak 
as well in the sense that our measure of im- 
portance in adult behavior is only one of sev- 
eral meanings this concept has in socialization 
inquiries. One might, of course, obtain differ- 
ent results by limiting the test to particular is- 
sue domains. But then it wouldn’t really be 
tesfing the proposition, would it?——unless that 
proposition were turned into several explicit 
propositions restricted to particular orientations 
and particular issue domains. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we should like to express our 
appreciation to Greenstein and to Clarke and 
Kenski for putting forward so many thoughtful 
and provocative criticisms. Our frequent dis- 
agreements should not obscure the fact that 
these criticisms have improved the interpreta- 
tion of our findings and embossed those assump- 
tions which require further examination. 

The paper’s main concern was theoretical 
relevance. Such inquiries are often obscure, 
even a bit boring. Yet they have had an un- 
usual attraction in socialization research, being 
discussed at what must seem inordinate length 
from the outset. Perhaps this reflects, in part, 
uneasiness over the very distant links between 
children’s attitudes and political outcomes. It 
may turn out that socialization has unnecessarily 
gone out on a limb in chasing policy outputs. 
No doubt many of the desired connections can 
be satisfactorily articulated and will, in time, be 
established empirically. But surely, the value of 
mass socialization research is not limited to 
elucidating the sources of political system out- 
comes. That goal, after all, might best be sought 
through research on elite socialization. And, 
why must we always examine everything from 
the grandiose perspective of the system anyway? 
The tendency to treat citizens’ beliefs and values 
only as independent variables shaping regime 
performance could easily become a strait jacket 
binding the field. 

By contrast, many data at hand can be in- 
terpreted from a character-shaping viewpoint 
which regards the individual as the center piece 
for analysis. Over time, different regimes may 
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have quite different effects upon their members’ 
beliefs and even personalities. It has been found, 
for instance, that in the United States young 
children are taught uncritical and intense emo- 
tional attachments to the presidency; beliefs 
that powerful people attend quite carefully to 
their thoughts and feelings; and, religious-like 
devotion to their country’s symbols—-many 
children actually feel they are praying when 
saluting the flag! Perhaps these attitudes do 
eventually have their impact on the political sys- 
tem. But isn’t it clear as well that people are 
being molded in ways which have important 
consequences for how they experience their so- 
ciety and polity? The “Democratic Character” 
and “New Soviet Man” constructs are familiar 
cases in point. And isn’t this, by itself, of suffi- 
cient interest to justify the research effort? 
Richard Merelman put the position succinctly 
in a paper presented at the 1973 APSA Meet- 
ings: “What is there to prevent our assuming 
that it is the individual’s political life that counts, 
rather than the ‘life’ of the political system?” 
(“Political Reasoning in Adolescence: Some 
Bridging Themes”). 

If we read him correctly, Greenstein believes 
that we have gone overboard in seeing system 
perspectives everywhere in the field; that a good 
deal of theoretically eclectic research is already 
under way. We hope that the article and ex- 
change may stimulate further theoretical dis-’ 
cussion and development, not necessarily of al- 
ternatives, but rather of additions to the still 
predominant systems focus. 

DONALD D. SEARING 
JoEL J. SCHWARTZ 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill Å 


To THE EDITOR: 


Game theory is a subject in which the most 
obvious, commonsense ideas turn out to be dis- 
concertingly full of holes. As Anatol Rapoport 
has argued, this is surely the best, if not the 
only reason why social scientists should be in- 
terested in game theory. Undoubtedly it is the 
reason why Matching Pennies and Prisoner's 
Dilemma are exhibited to so many non-mathe- 
matical students in political science classrooms. 
These trivial-seeming games demonstrate clear- 
ly: (a) That in some situations it may be im- 
possible for two actors simultaneously to choose 
rationally (in the sense of optimizing). This, 
the dilemma of Matching Pennies, can only ap- 
parently be resolved at the cost of saying that 
rationality may require decisions to be made at 
random—a solution that appears to some rather 
like going from the fryingpan into the fire. (b) 
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That in other cases two actors who both act 
“irrationally” (i.e., minimize their payoffs) do 
better than if both act rationally (by optimiz- 
ing). This is the Prisoner’s Dilemma, to which 
so much attention has been paid in recent years. 

Does this exhaust the conceptual booby-traps 
that two-person game theory has in store? Your 
readers should know that there is a third, vitally 
important booby-trap. My book Paradoxes of 
Rationality: Theory of Metagames and Political 
Behavior reveals it for the first time, calling it 
the “third breakdown of rationality.” Following 
it, moreover, a proof is given that (in finite two- 
person games) no further breakdowns exist; that 
is to say, it is proved that if a game has an equi- 
librium (thereby avoiding the Matching Pennies 
breakdown) which is undominated (thereby 
avoiding the Prisoner’s Dilemma breakdown) 
and if in addition the game does not suffer from 
the third breakdown, then it is essentially a “no- 
problem” game. I prove in fact that under these 
conditions it has a so-called “perfect optimum” 
-—j.e., what amounts to an obvious solution. 

What is this third breakdown of rationality? 
It consists in the fact that what game theorists 
have called a “sure-thing” strategy (meaning a 
strategy that is uniformly best, or optimizing, 
or “rational,” against each and every strategy 
of the opponent) is usually a disastrous choice 
for a player. It is the strategy of a “sucker” who 
invites, and is ready to yield before, the most 
extreme ultimatum in the possession of his op- 
ponent, and is thus willing to surrender his posi- 
tion before any bargaining begins. Specifically, 
I prove that in any finite two-person “mutually 
ordinal” game, a sure-thing strategy (if one 
exists) will “induce” an equilibrium that is best 
for the other player. When there are many 
equilibria, as is usual in bargaining situations, 
such an equilibrium is of course very unlikely 
to be the best equilibrium also for the player 
who induces it. Indeed, the essence of these 
situations is precisely a struggle as to whether 
one obtains an (undominated) equilibrium that 
is better for oneself, or whether one has to ac- 
cept one that is better for the opponent. Hence 
indeed to choose a sure-thing strategy is to “give 
in” before the struggle starts. 

I am bringing this to your readers’ attention 
because John C. Harsanyi, in reviewing my 
book for your June, 1973 issue, made an un- 
fortunate mathematical error which in effect 
denies the existence of the third breakdown of 
rationality. It is not the case, as Harsanyi asserts, 
that in the particular class of games considered, 
“all equilibrium points will yield the same payoff 
to the other player.” Harsanyi’s dismissal of the 
third breakdown is therefore based upon a mis- 
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take, and this should be put right before your 
readers form incorrect ideas on the subject. The 
class of games considered in the theorem (so- 
called “mutually ordinal” games) is very iÐ- 
clusive—in fact I argue in my book that it 
includes most real-life game situations. A game 
is mutually ordinal provided only that one 
player is never indifferent between two out- 
comes when the other player is not also in- 
different—an assumption that is justified if we 
assume that a player otherwise indifferent be- 
tween two outcomes will be residually influenced 
(either pro or con an outcome) by his oppo- 
nent’s preference. But the third breakdown does 
not of course require that this assumption should 
be satisfied in all games—only that it should 
be satisfied in some cases of importance. Hence 
the breakdown is real and serious. 

I may say that there is now no difference 
among game theorists on the mathematical point 
involved here. Dr. Harsanyi in private com- 
munication has generously admitted his error, 
and recommended publication of a Comment 
setting it right that will appear in the Inter- 
national Journal of Game Theory. I am writing 
to you to correct the error for your readers’ 
benefit, and in so doing to bring the third 
breakdown of rationality to their attention. 

NIGEL HOWARD 
The Conan Institute, Ottawa 


To THE EDITOR: 


I had to admit I was mistaken when, in my 
review of Nigel Howard’s book in the June 
1973 issue, I asserted that, in the relevant class 
of games, “all equilibrium points will yield the 
same payoff to the other player.” But I wish to 


emphasize that correction of this regrettable- 


mistake does nothing to rescue Howard’s so 
called “third breakdown of rationality” (and is, 
of course, wholly unrelated to my criticism of 
the other two alleged “breakdowns”). Consider 
the following game: 


X Y 
A| 21 0, 0 
B | 21 1, 2 


This game has two pure-strategy equilibrium 
points, viz. (A, X) and (B, Y). The former is 
more favorable to player 1 (the Row player) 
while the latter is more favorable to Player 2 
(the Column Player). Moreover, (B, Y) is 
associated with Player 1’s sure-thing strategy, 
viz. strategy B. Therefore, if 1 follows the sure- 
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thing principle then he will use strategy B, and 
the outcome will be the equilibrium. point (B, 
Y). But, according to Howard, it is unreasona- 
ble for Player 1 to use strategy B, and thereby 
to accept the equilibrium point (B, Y) less 
favorable to him as the outcome of the game. 

In contrast, in my own view, the only ra- 
tional course open.to Player 1 is exactly to ac- 
cept (B, Y) as the outcome. This is so because 
in this game one of the two players must make a 
concession: either Player 1 must accept the pay- 
off vector (2, 1) or Player 2 must accept the 
payoff vector (1, 2)——if they are to avoid 
(0, 0), which would be worse than either, and 
which in any case would not represent an equi- 
librium situation. But Player 1 is in a much 
weaker bargaining position than Player 2 is; 
therefore there is nothing unreasonable in sug- 
gesting that ke has to make the concession. 

The weakness of Player 1’s bargaining posi- 
tion can be seen from the fact that he cannot 
use strategy A (which corresponds to the equi- 
librium point (A, X) that he prefers) if he 
thinks that there is the slightest positive proba- 
bility p that Player 2 will use strategy Y (which 
corresponds to the equilibrium point (B, Y) 
that Player 2 prefers)——because, with any posi- 
tive p, strategy A will always yield him a lower 
expected payoff than B would. In contrast, 
Player 2 is free to use strategy Y even if he 
thinks there is a substantial positive probability 
q that Player 1 will use 4 (viz. so long as g 
is not larger than one half). 

To conclude, contrary to Dr. Howard’s argu- 
ments, there is no reason whatever to modify 
the conclusion (rather common in the game- 
theoretical literature) that there are very good 
reasons to avoid using dominated strategies in 
a noncooperative game except in the case where 
such a strategy would yield an outcome prefera- 
ble to both. (or to all) players—and that this 
conclusion in no way represents a “breakdown” 
of rationality. 

JOHN C. HARSANYI 
University of California, Berkeley, 
and University of Bielefeld 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It has been called to my attention that S. J. R. 
Noel is not a historian, as I mistakenly called 
him in my review of his book Politics in New- 
foundland (A.P.S.R., 67 [September, 1973] 
1078-1079), but a political scientist in good 
standing, and a member of the department at 
the University of Western Ontario. I regret the 
error. 

STEVEN B, WOLINETZ 
Memorial University 
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To THE EDITOR: 


One proper object of a scholarly review is to 
sharpen the debate between legitimate contend- 
ing positions. In this respect, I am reasonably 
gratified by Professor Haskell Fain’s review of 
On Political. and Historical Knowing in the Sep- 
tember 1973 ‘issue of the Review. Sometimes, 
however, the necessary shortness of a review . 
makes it difficult for the issues to be joined 
sufficiently and I would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to sharpen them further. 

My book had two main objectives: to investi- 
gate the limitations on knowledge that at some 
point are invoked by the framework of inquiry 
and to assess how things are known and com- 
municated. My illustrations in the introduction 
are designed to indicate the range of this prin- 
ciple, although the book proper is restricted 
to the social sciences. At this level of discourse 
my statement in the introduction concerning 
Gödels theorem is both correct and adequate, 
although in a fuller mathematical treatment 
such minor clarifications as “with an axiomatic 
structure sufficient for the derivation.of arith- 
metic” would justify Professor Fain’s cited ex- 
ception. I am sure he would be the first to agree - 
that this is unrelated to the basic issue of my 
book and that, therefore, it would have been 
pretentious for me to introduce such detail in, 
what is only a set of illustrations. 

With respect to how knowledge is known and 
communicated, Professor Fain seems to suggest 
that I am an advocate of Hempel’s position. 
Some might even believe that Professor Fain 
implies that I misunderstood Hempel’s position 
when he writes “For Hempel, an explanation is 
basically a kind of linguistic entity—an argu- 
ment having premises and a conclusion, and 
not a single sentence as many of Professor 
Kaplan’s examples erroneously suggest.” I am 
sure that he would agree that my statement on 
the same page as the cited example—‘Properly 
expressed, it does so in a universalistic nomo- 
logical deductive form in which laws connect 
the explanandum events with the particular con- 
ditions cited in the explanans’”—is a more literal 
statement of Hempel’s position than his own 
and that the next several pages explicate this 
position. On page 35 when, in answer to Scriven, 
I say “the effects of poison are dependent on the 
kind of poison and its strength as well as on the 
physiological system into which it is intro- 
duced,” the same result is achieved as in his 
own precise statement in the review. 

I am certain, therefore, that Professor Fain 
merely wanted to communicate to those read-. 
ers who lack his expertise, and who might not . 
persist to page 35 in reading-the book, the cau- 
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tion that my words “Properly stated” might be 
insufficient guidance with respect to the transi- 
tion from my treatment of truisms to my ac- 
count of explanations in the Hempelian case, 
just as his comment on Gddel’s theorem served 
a similar purpose for the uninformed reader. I 
suppose that some of our difference lies in what 
we assume to be the level of competence in the 
profession. Unfortunately, Professor Fain’s 
attempt to compensate for what he apparently 
perceived as my failure adequately to instruct 
my readers gave him less space to treat a central 
issue between us, which lies in my rejection of 
Scriven’s solution to the protlem I suggest 
Hempel ignores. The subsequent discussion in 
the book—-which Professor Fain does me the 
honor to call most interesting—distinguishes ex- 
planations from other types of communicated 
knowledge, as earlier I distinguished what can 
be known from what can be communicated. 
To the extent, therefore, that the issue has 
not been joined succinctly, I am regretful. In the 
first place, we might have learned whether to 
any extent the seeming disagreement is a matter 
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of style of expression. In the second place, had > - 


the issues been joined more tightly, the debate, 
to the extent the differences are genuine, might 
have been advanced more than I feel it has. 

I hope that I may be allowed one final ex- 
ample to make this point. Professor Fain be- . 
lieves that because I illustrated my contention 
that the type of freedom is related to the type 
of constraint in a single paragraph; I do not see 
the important distinctions between the various 
types of freedom. I had not anticipated this ` 
inference. Let me hasten to add that I believe 
that the differences between a ball’s freedom to 
roll and a human’s freedom to act morally are 
even greater than they are obvious. I do not 
doubt that Professor Fain believes that he has 
made a telling rejoinder to my position. [ can 
only respond that, however adequate his sub- 
jective understanding of that effort, communi- 
cation has failed, surely to my loss and perhaps 
to his as well. 

l MORTON A. KAPLAN 
University of Chicago 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In this Corner. In the course of preparing his 
contribution to this issue, Professor Philip 
Converse has had some hard words to say about 
the general idea of the scholarly symposium, 
regretting that too often these turn into a school- 
yard scrap, which ends up merely bruising par- 
ticipants and entertaining—but not enlightening 
~——Onlookers. This is cértainly one way to look 
at the matter, but perhaps it is not the only way. 
There are such things, for example, as civilized 
conversations, or honest differences of view- 
point, or correctable errors. The juxtaposition 
of different scholarly treatments of a single 
theme might easily stimulate this sort of descrip- 
tion as well. 

The publication of a scholarly article or book 
is, after all, as the term suggests, a public act. 
It is intended for use in the community of 
scholars; it is, the author must hope, a contribu- 
tion. It is sometimes the case that the ideas we 
send out into the world in this way are mis- 
understood, or found fault with, or are used in 
some unanticipated way. When this happens, we 
may without impropriety abandon them to their 
fate, and get on with our new interests. 

Or, alternatively, we may accept continuing 
responsibility for our earlier work, and con- 
ceivably thereby add a little more to the general 
understanding of the ideas that work addresses. 
In our view, a willingness to enter into a dis- 
cussion of this kind is an act of responsibility, 
and of sober citizenship in the scholarly com- 


munity. Of course such an act can be turned 
into an ego trip, or be so misconstrued by per- 
ennial sophomores, but our opinion is that these 
are chances worth taking in the interests of 
genuine interchange among serious students. 

Thus we applaud Professor Converse’s will- 
ingness to put his misgivings aside in order to 
address his colleagues in this format on a matter 
of some scholarly significance. 


New Math. Where does the APSR stand on the 
issue of mathematics in political science? No- 
where. If political scientists find it helpful to use 
numbers, or algebraic symbols, or mathematical 
Operations in doing their work, the chances are 
that articles reflecting these tastes will appear in 
the Review. Insofar as political scientists go off 
on other tracks, and make their statements 
without mathematics, we assume we ‘will re- 
flect that too. 

Many observers have noticed, however, that 
as time has gone on over the last few years 
literacy in mathematics has been more and more 
necessary for readers to travel comfortably from 
one cover of the Review through to the other. 
It is now possible to supplement this purely 
literary sentiment with hard empirical facts. 
What follows is a portion of a memorandum 
prepared by Professor William Riker of the 
University of Rochester: 

“TPolitical Science] has indeed been somewhat 
mathematicized in the last decade. In Tabie I 


Table 1. Distribution of Papers in American Political Science Review by Categories Concerning the Use 
of Numbers and Mathematics 


Kind of Paper in Percents (rounded) 


Interpreted me 
Numb Statistical == Mathematical Non-Numerical Total N 
Interpretation 

1964 29% 9% 3% 59% 100% 35 
1965 28% 20% 0 52% 100% 40 
1966 32% 25% 7% 36% 100% 44 
1967 23% 24% 2% 51% 100% 55 
1968 38% 32% 15% 15% 100% 40 
1969 10% 45% 12% 33% 100% 51 
1970 13% 52% 10% 25% 100% 52 
1971 13% 38% 21% 28% 100% 56 
1972 12% 36% 13% 39% 100% 52 
1973 — 50% 17% 33% 100% 24 
(2 issues) 

Total 20% 33% 10% 37% 100% 449 
N (88) (150) (45) (166) (449) 
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is reported a categorization of papers in the 
American Political Science Review, the most 
prestigious journal in the field, over this period. 
There are three categories of papers using some 
kind of numerical evidence: 

1. Numerical. Here the raw numbers are 
subjected to mostly verbal interpretation, per- 
haps with the use of the most elementary kind 
of statistics such as means and percentages. 

2. Statistical. Here the numbers are inter- 
preted by some kind of statistical device more 
complicated than, say, means. 

3. Mathematical Here there is some sort of 
deductive development of applied mathematics. 

Finally there is a fourth category of all papers 
not using numerical or mathematical methods. 
This includes everything from the loosest kind 
of history writing to the tightest kind of phi- 
losophizing. 

As is apparent from this table, there has been 
a notable shift from using literarily interpreted 
numerical evidence to the use of statistical 
methods. In 1964 about thirty per cent of the 
papers used numerical evidence and about ten 
per cent used statistical evidence. In 1972 these 
proportions were about reversed. Furthermore, 


the proportion of non-numerical articles had 


fallen from about sixty per cent in 1964 to about 
thirty per cent in the years around 1972. One 
can genuinely speak of the conversion of at least 
the best journal in the field from being numeri- 
cally naive to being somewhat sophisticated in 
formal methods.” 

There is always the possibility that letting 
information like this get around will be bad for 
business, that somebody will identify too 
strongly with one or another entry on Professor 
Riker’s table, and go away unjustifiably happy 
or sad. On the other hand one way to live up 
to our obligation to go about our work without 
fear or favor is to pass information like this 
along when we can, and hope for the best. 

Nothing in the table should be interpreted as 
constituting a determination on our part to print 
or to suppress any kind of article. If the figures 
show the APSR has gotten more mathematical 
over the years, this ought to be interpreted as 
telling us what’s on political scientists’ minds 
these days. j 


On Deadlines. Occasionally readers tell us that 
the Review does not reach them in the same 
month as the date indicàted on the cover: Many 
scholarly journals from time to time suffer from 
this difficulty, but in recent years the Review 
has on the whole made its deadlines and arrived 
promptly at the doorsteps of political scientists 
all over the world. Maintaining this record takes 
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no small effort. It entails the coordinated activity 
of our manuscript editor, proofreader, and book 
review editorjal assistant here in this office, plus 
the cooperation of our far-flung authors and 
book reviewers, who must attend to their galley 
proofs on schedule. The whole thing is super- 
vised by the assistant to the managing editor, 
Betsey Cobb, in association with our friends 
at the George Banta Company. Last December, 


so it seems, Banta made the supreme sacrifice,- 


and got our December issue out almost on 
schedule. It was the middle of January, however, 
before we received a Christmas card from the 
Banta Company. Greater love hath no printer, 
we think. 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication 


- Neal Andrews, Wayne State University, “Inte- 


gration and Community in Communist 
Theory” - 

Paul Allen Beck, University of Pittsburgh, “En- 
vironment and Party: The Impact of Political 
and Demographic County Characteristics on 
Party Behavior” 

Samuel H. Beer, Harvard University, “Tradition 
and Nationality: A Review Essay” 

Robert A. Bernstein and William W. Anthony, 
Texas A&M University, “The ABM Issue in 
the State, 1968-1970: The Importance of 
Ideology” 

Gordon S. Black, University of Rochester, 
“Conflict in the Community: A Theory of the 
Effects of Community Size” 

Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, University of Roch- 
ester, “Need for Achievement and Competi- 
tiveness and Determinants of Party Success 
in Elections and Coalitions” 

Walter Dean Burnham, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, “Theory and Voting Re- 
search: Some Reflections on Converse’s 
‘Change in the American Electorate’ ” 

Edward G. Carmines, State University of New 
York, Buffalo, “The Mediating Influence of 
State Legislatures on the Interparty Compe- 
tition-Welfare Expenditures Linkage” 

Richard Allen Chapman, University of Mon- 
tana, “Leviathan Writ Small: Thomas 
Hobbes on the Family” 

John P. Clark, HI, City College, Loyola Univer- 
sity, “On Anarchism in an Unreal World: 
Kramnick’s Views of Godwin and the An- 
archists” 

Claude S. Colantoni, Terrence J. Levesque and 
Peter C. Ordeshook, Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity, “Campaign Resource Allocations 
Under the Electoral College” 
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Wayne A. Cornelius, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, “Urbanization and Political De- 
-~ mand Making: Political Participation Among 
the Migrant Poor in Latin American Cities” 

Douglas Dobson, Northern Illinois University 
and Douglas St. Angelo, Florida State Uni- 
versity, “Party Identification and the Floating 
Vote: Some Dynamics” 

Lawrence C. Dodd, University of Texas, “Party 
Coalitions in Multiparty Parliaments: A 
Game-Theoretic Analysis” 

Dennis L. Dresang, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, “Ethnic Politics, Representative 
Bureaucracy, and Development Administra- 
tion: The Zambian Case” 

Claude S. Fischer, University of California, 
Berkeley, “The City and Political Psychology” 

G. David Garson, Tufts University, “On the 
Origins of Interest Group Theory: A Critique 
of a Process” 

Mark Gavre, University of California, Los 
Angeles, “Hobbes and His Audience: The 
Dynamics of Theorizing” 

Sheldon Goldman, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, “Voting Behavior on the U.S. 
Courts of Appeals Revisited” 

Ted Robert Gurr, Northwestern University, 
“Persistence and Change in Political Systems, 
1800-1971” 

Larry B. Hill, University of Oklahoma, “Insti- 
tutionalization, the Ombudsman, and Bureau- 
cracy” 


Richard Child Hill, Michigan State University,’ 


“Separate and Unequal: Governmental In- 
equality in the Metropolis” 

Kenneth Jowitt, University of California, 
Berkeley, “An Organizational Approach to 
the Study of Political Culture in Marzist- 
Leninist Systems” 

Jae-On Kim, University of Iowa, John R. 
Petrocik, University of Chicago and Stephen 
N. Enokson, University of Iowa, “Voter 
Turnout Among the American States: Sys- 
temic and Individualistic Components” 

David Koehler, “Vote-Trading and the Voting 
Paradox: A Proof of Equivalence” 

Walter Korpi, University of Stockholm, “Con- 
flict, Power and Relative Deprivation” 

J. A, Laponce, University of British Columbia, 
“Prolegomenon to the Study of Spatial Arche- 
types and Political Perceptions” 

Peter M. Leslie, Queen’s University, “Interest 
Groups and Political Integration: The 1972 
EEC Decisions in Norway and Denmark” 
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Jesse F. Marquette, University of Akron, “So- 
cial Change and Political Mobilization in the 
United States: 1870-1960” 

Alan Marsh, Social Science Research Council, 
“The ‘Silent Revolution,’ Value Priorities, and 
the Quality of Life in Britain” 

Arthur H. Miller, Ohio State University, “Po- 
litical Issues and Trust in Government: 
1864-1970” 

Thomas C. Nowak and Kay A Snyder, Michi- 
gan State University, “Clientelist Politics in 
the Philippines: Integration or Instability?” 

Stanton Peele, Harvard University and Stanley 
J. Morse, Pontifica Universidade Catolica de 
Sao Paulo, “Ethnic Voting and Political 
Change in South Africa”, 

N. Patrick Peritore, University of Missouri, 
“Some Problems in Alfred Schutz’s Phenome- 
nological Methodology” 

David E. Price, Duke University, “Community 
Control: Critical Democratic Theory in the 
Progressive Period” 

Adam Przeworski, University of Chicago, “In- 
stitutionalization of Voting Patterns or Is 
Mobilization the Source of Decay?” 

Douglas Rae, Yale University, “The Limits of 
Consensual Decision” 

Joseph A. Schlesinger, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, “The Primary Goals of Political Parties: 
A Clarification of Positive Theory” 

Brian D. Silver, Florida State University, 
“Levels of Sociocultural Development Among 
Soviet Nationalities: A Partial Test of the 
Equalization Hypothesis” 

Peter G. Stillman, Vassar College, 
Critique of Liberal Rights” 

C. Neal Tate, North Texas State University, 
“Individual and Contextual Variables in 
British Voting Behavior: An Exploratory 
Note” 

Kent L. Tedin, College of William and Mary, 
“The Influence of Parents on the Political 
Attitudes of New Voters” 

John Wanat, University of Kentucky, “Bases of 
Budgetary Incrementalism” 

Meredith W. Watts, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, “B. F. Skinner and the Language 
of Technological Control” 

Herbert Weisberg, University of Michigan, 
“Models of Statistical Relationship” 

Louis P. Westefield, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Edwardsville, “Majority Party Leader- 
ship and the Committee System in the House 
of Representatives” 


“Hegel’s 


Diplomacy for the 70's: 
An Afterview and Appraisal* 


WILLIAM I. BACCHUS 


Commission on the Organization of the Government 
for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 


More than twenty years ago in an earlier re- 
view article in this journal, Arthur Macmahon 
directed attention to the “structural problem” 
of post-World War II foreign affairs manage- 
ment in the United States.1 This problem had— 
and has—two basic elements: (1) to what ex- 
tent should activities that have “a primary bear- 
ing on foreign affairs” be located within the 
Department of State, or if not located there, 
where should they be located; and (2) how 
should those activities which are placed outside 
State be coordinated, and by whom?? Diverse 
answers haye been proposed in the intervening 
years to these questions of State’s appropriate 
relationship to the rest of government, and to 
two others which logically depend upon them— 
how the State Department and the other 
foreign affairs agencies should be organized and 
managed, and how they should be staffed. Pro- 
posals and recommendations have come from 
many individuals,’ and from numerous official 


* I would like to express my appreciation to James 
W. Fesler, Laurin Henry, Frederick C. Mosher, and 
Frederick D. Elfers, as well as to the anonymous read- 
ers solicited by this Review, for their helpful com- 
ments on earlier drafts. I would also like to thank 
those officials of the Department of State who so 
frankly shared their opinions with me. Except for 
editorial changes and minor updating, this review was 
completed prior to my joining the staff of the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Government for 
the Conduct of Foreign Policy. The opinions reflected 
herein are entirely my own. 

* Arthur W. Macmahon, “The Administration of 
Foreign Affairs,” American Political Science Review, 
45 (September, 1951), 836-866. 

3? Ibid., p. 838. 

3 Among the many individual proposals and analy- 
ses, some of the most prominent have been: James L. 
McCamy, The Administration of American Foreign 
Affairs (New York: Knopf, 1952); Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon, Administration in Foreign Affairs (Birming- 


ham: University of Alabama Press, 1953); Robert E. 


Elder, The Policy Machine: The Department of State 
and American Foreign Policy (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1960); Ellis Briggs, Farewell to 
Foggy Bottom (New York: McKay, 1964); James L. 
McCamy, The Conduct of the New Diplomacy (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1964); Burton M. Sapin, 
The Making of U.S. Foreign Policy (Washington, 
D.C.; The Brookings Institution, 1966}; Smith Simpson, 
Anatomy of the State Department (New York: Hough- 
ton-Miffiin, 1967); Ellis Briggs, Anatomy of Diplo- 
macy: The Origin and Execution of American Foreign 
Policy (New York: McKay, 1968); and James C. 
Thomson, Jr., “How Could Vietnam Happen? An 


and quasi-official bodies,* but there has been a 
general failure to find lasting solutions. In view 
of an increasingly evident need for improve- 
ment, however, these failures have served only 
to generate still other reform programs. 


Autopsy,” Atlantic Monthly, 221 (April, 1968), 47-53. 
More recently, see Lannon Walker, “Our Foreign 
Affairs Machinery: Time for an Overhaul,” Foreign 
Affairs, 47 (January, 1969), 309-320; John Franklin 
Campbell, The Foreign Affairs Fudge Factory (New 
York: Basic Books, 1971); and I. M. Drestler, Presi- 
dents, Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1972). See also Dean 
Acheson, “The Eclipse of the State Department,” 
Foreign Affairs, 49 (July, 1971), 593-606. 

‘Official and quasi-official studies and proposals 
have been prepared by: 


[a] The Bureau of the Budget at the request of Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes. U.S. Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, “The Organ- 
ization and Administration of the Department of 
State,” August 15, 1945 (Unpublished memorandum). 


[b] A group of Foreign Service Officers within State, 
headed by Selden Chapin. Two unpublished memor- 
anda were produced: Andrew B. Foster, “Examina- 
tion of the Proposal to Combine the Foreign Service 
and the Departmental Service,” Memorandum to Sel- 
den Chapin, Office for the Foreign Service, September 
14, 1945; and Selden Chapin, “A Plan for a Single 
Service Under the Secretary of State,” Memorandum 
to Donald S. Russell, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Administration, October 31, 1945. 


[c] Chapin and his associates on one hand, and the 
House Committee on Foretgn Affairs on the other, 
leading to the very important Foreign Service Act of 
1946. See U.S. Congress, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Reorganization of the Foreign Service (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: GPO, July 12, 1946), and for an ex- 
cellent case study, Harold Stein, The Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (New York: Committee on Public Ad- 
ministration Cases, 1949), which is also contained in 
Public Administration and Policy Development, ed. 
Harold Stein (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1952), pp. 661-737. 


[d] Assistant Secretary of State for Administration 
John E. Peurifoy, who prepared a comprehensive pro- 
gram in 1948. It was transmitted as “Reorganization 
of the State Department,” Memordandum to Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, May 6, 1948. Discussion 
of this, of the other early postwar proposals and 
studies, and of some prewar reform programs is con- 
tained in U.S. Department of State, Facts and Issues 
Relating to the Amalgamation of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service, A study prepared for 
the Secretary’s Advisory Group on Amalgamation 
Se ea D.C.: Department of State, December, 
1949). l 
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[e] The first Hoover Commission, appointed jointly by 
the Congress and the President. See Foreign Affairs: 
A Report to the Congress by the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1949), and particularly the 
Task Force on Foreign Affairs Report, prepared by a 
working group headed by former Assistant Secretary 
of State Harvey H. Bundy, which is included as Ap- 
pendix H. A 1949 reorganization of State placed some 
of the Hoover Commission recommendations into 
effect. 


ff} The Rowe Committee (The Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on Personnel), appointed by Secretary of 
State Acheson and consisting of both “outsiders” and 
“insiders,” appointed to investigate whether sweeping 
personnel changes urged by the Hoover Commission 
were necessary. See An Improved Personnel System 
for the Conduct of Foreign Affairs, A report to the 
Secretary of State by the Secretary’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel (Washington, D.C.: Department 
of State, August, 1950). A directive partially following 
the Rowe Committee proposals was later issued but 
had limited impact. See Directive to Improve the Per- 
sonnel Program of the Department of State and the 
Unified Foreign Service of the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Department of State, March, 1951). 


[g] The Brookings Institution, under contract from the 
Bureau of the Budget. See Brookings Institution, The 
Administration of Foreign Affairs and Overseas Op- 
erations, A Report prepared for the Bureau -of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: GPO, 1951). There is no indication this 
report had much operational impact. 


[h] A study group of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, See United States Foreign Policy: Its Organiza- 
tion and Control, Report of a Study Group for the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, William Yandell Elliott, 
Chairman (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952). 


[i] The Wriston Committee (The Public Committee on 
Personnel), a blue-ribbon group of “outsiders” chaired 
by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University 
and appointed in March, 1954, by Acting Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith. The report is Toward A 
Stronger Foreign Service, Report of the Secretary of 
State’s Public Committee on Personnel, Department 
of State Publication 5458 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 
June, 1954). Substantial action was taken on these 
recommendations, particularly with respect to integra- 
tion of Foreign Service Departmental personnel into 
one system. Those who entered the Foreign Service 
under this program have been designated “Wristonees” 
ever since. 


fj] A small group of personnel specialists drawn from 
the foreign affairs agencies under the direction of the 
President’s Advisor on Personnel Management, Philip 
Young, and headed by Henry DuFlon, Young’s deputy. 
This White House task force report entitled “A For- 
eign Affairs Personnel System,” of October 28, 1954, 
was not published and did not receive wide circulation 
in government. It was apparently bypassed in part by 
the action already being taken on the Wriston Report, 
although it was concerned with all civilian personnel 
overseas, and not just those in State, as was the Wris- 
ton Report. 


[k] A group from Syracuse University, at the request 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which 
dealt primarily with overseas operational aspects of 
foreign affairs. See The Operational Aspects of United 
States Foreign Policy, Study prepared at the request 
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of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, by the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 
November 11, 1959). 


fl} A second Brookings Institution group, also at the 
request of the Foreign Relations Committee. See HL 
Field Haviland, Jr. et al., The Formulation and Ad- 
ministration of United States Foreign Policy, A Report 
for the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate (Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 1960). 


[m] The ‘Jackson Subcommittee” named for its Chair- 
man, Senator Henry M. Jackson, and functioning 
under various names as a Subcommittee of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee. An exceptional 
series of hearings, reform proposals, and studies. Their 
work up to 1961 is collected in U.S. Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery, Committee on Government 
Operations, Organizing for National Security (Washb- 
ington, D.C.: GPO, 1961), 3 volumes; through 1964 
in U.S. Senate Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations, Government Operations Com- 
mittee, Administration of National Security (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: GPO, 1965); and since that time in a 
series of hearings and studies, as the Subcommittee on 
National Security and International Operations, on 
such topics as the applicability of programming in 
foreign affairs, coordination, and specific details of 
operating programs. Included in Vol. I (pp. 942--1001) 
of Organizing for National Security is Nelson Rocke- . 
feller’s proposal that a central position, “A First Sec- 
retary of Government” outside the line of command, 
be established to bring order to the multitude of pro- 
grams and agencies, The Subcommittee’s staff report, 
“Basic Issues,” in Administration of National Security, 
pp. 7-26, is an excellent summary of many of the 
basic themes and issues which had developed through 
all the previous studies. 


[n] The “Herter Committee” (Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Personnel), composed of experienced “outsid- 
ers,” and established at the request of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, with foundation 
financial support. See Personnel for the New Diplo- 
macy, Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Personnel (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, December, 1962), and the 
series of six Foreign Affairs Personnel Studies supple- 
menting the basic report which grew out of the work - 
of the Committee Staff under the direction of Freder- 
ick’ C. Mosher: Arthur G. Jones, The Evolution of 
Personnel Systems for U.S. Foreign Affairs: A History 
of Reform Efforts (No. 1); Robert E.*Elder, Overseas 
Representation and Services for Federal Domestic 
Agencies (No. 2); John E. Harr, The Development 
of Careers in the Foreign Service (No. 3); John E. 
Harr, The Anatomy of the Foreign Service-—A Statis- 
tical Profile (No. 4); Regis Walther, Orientations and 
Behavior Styles of Foreign Service Officers (No. 5); 
and Frances Fielder and Godfrey Harris, The Quest 
for Foreign Affairs Officers—Their Recruitment and 
Selection (No. 6). All except No. 6, which is available 
only in multilith, were published by the Carnegie En- 
dowment in 1965. The very comprehensive Herter Com- 
mittee Report was an important source of Jater pro- 
posals, but relatively little that it recommended ac- 
tually became effective. 


{o] Assistant Secretary, later Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Administration, William J. Crockett, who 
during his time at State between 1961 and 1967 ini- 
tiated a whole range of studies and management re- 
forms which remain the subject of continuing contro- 
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A number of responses are possible to the 
obvious question of why rationalization of for- 
eign affairs organization has been so difficult 
to achieve, and why with few exceptions reform 


attempts have not had much success. Some can 


be ascertained by examining one recent reform 
program, the history of which underscores many 
of the difficulties common to such efforts. Un- 
fortunately, this program, summarized in Di- 
plomacy for the 70’s: A Program of Manage- 





versy. The best official summary is A Management 
Program for the Department of Stcte, Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Department of State, August, 1966), 
and a good short commentary on the premises under- 
lying the Crockett programs is Alfred J. Marrow, 
“Managerial Revolution in the State Department,” 
Department of State News Letter, No. 68 (December, 
1966), 34-37. 


ip) General Maxwell Taylor and four interagency task 
forces, who on assignment from President Johnson, 
developed a State Department-centered governament- 
wide coordination system, commonly identified as the 
NSAM 341 system, after the National Security Action 
Memorandum which established it on March 4, 1966. 
The texts of the task force reports have not been pub- 
lished, but the essential text of NSAM 341, which is 
classified, can be found in Jackson Subcommittee 
(Subcommittee on National Security and Operations), 
The Secretary of State and the Problem of Coordina- 
tion: New Duties and Procedures of March 4, 1966 
(Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1966). Taylor, however, ex- 
plained some of the thinking behind the new arrange- 
ments in a speech to the American Foreign Service 
Association on March 31, 1966, later reprinted as “New 
System for Coping With Our Overseas Problems,” For- 
eign Service Journal, 43 (May, 1965), 34-36. Cf. my 
“Obstacles to Reform in Foreign Affairs: The Case of 
NSAM 341," Orbis, 18 (Spring, 1947). 


{qj The Heineman Task Force (President’s Task Force 
on Government Organization), which advocated a 
strong role for the Secretary of State, in an unpub- 
lished report submitted on October 1, 1967. 


[ir] A Committee of the American Foreign Service 
Association chaired by Ambassador Graham Martin. 
This detailed study apparently had some limited influ- 
ence on the developments discussed in this review. 
The report is published as Toward A Modern Diplo- 
macy, A Report to the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation by its Committee on Career Principles 
(Washington: AFSA, 1968), and also appears in For- 
' eign Service Journal, 45 (November, 1968, Part II). 


[s] A working group of the Institute for Defense 
Analysis, which in 1968 prepared a report with foun- 
dation financing for the use of the next president. It 
was later published as The President and the Manage- 
ment of National Security, ed. Keith C. Clark and 
Laurence J. Legere (New York: Praeger, 1969). 

In developing this listing, Arthur G. Jones, The 
Evolution of Personnel Systems, 1. M. Deatler, Presi- 
dents, Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy, and Harris H. 
Ball, Jr., “An Examination of the Major Efforts for 
Organizational Effectiveness in the Department of 
State from 1924 to 1971” (M.A. Thesis, School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration, George Wash- 
ington University, September, 1971), have been particu- 
larly helpful. 
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ment Reform for the Department of State,’ 
never satisfactorily confronted the “structural 
problem” cited by Macmahon, as to a degree it 
could not. But even granting its more restricted 
aims, and rather bright initial prospects, it had 
only limited success. 

One hopeful sign was the blunt approach 
taken by Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration (later Management) William B. 
Macomber in introducing the program on Janu- 
ary 14, 1970. He pulled féw punches about the 
“Sad State of State.”° Speaking of its attempts 
to deal with its postwar tasks, he argued that 


the key fact is that as an institution, despite many 
brilliant performances along the way, we have not 
met the challenge of foreign affairs leadership as 
successfully as we might have. Our failure to do so 
has caused frustration. And it has raised a clear 
prospect: either we produce the improvements 
necessary to meet this challenge, or... this will be 
done for us.” 


Macomber’s statement seems to have rested 
on the important assumptions that internal re- 
forms within the department would help it re- 
gain foreign affairs leadership, that reform was 
a viable possibility, and that State could reform 
itself by its own efforts. Many observers would 
dispute each of these foundations of the pro- 
gram. In the first place, the whole postwar con- 
duct of American foreign relations has been 
characterized by a proliferation of activities and 
agencies, and by an increasing tendency toward 
centralization of the really important decisions 
at the White House. All presidents have, at least 
implicitly, encouraged these trends, and even 
the subsequent appointment of Henry Kissinger 
as Secretary of State gave scant evidence that 
devolution back to State as an institution was 
likely, even if the department’s own perfor- 
mance improved. Moreover, the increasingly 
technical and operational nature of many pro- 
grams runs counter to the generalist, essentially 
politically oriented mentality of many in State, 
who have been at best ambivalent about (and 
ill-equipped for) exercising real control over 
such matters as foreign assistance, information 
programs, clandestine intelligence functions, and 
monetary and economic policy, not to mention 


s U.S., Department of State, Diplomacy for the 70's: 
A Program of Management Reform for the Depart- 
ment of State, Department of State Publication 8593, 
Department and Foreign Service Series, 1430 CWash- 
ington, D.C.: GPO, 1970). Cited hereafter as D 70. 

e The phrase in quotations is Stewart Alsop’s, used 
as a chapter title in his The Center: People and Power 
in Political Washington (New York: Harper and Row, 


1968). 


1 William B. Macomber, Address, Washington, D.C., 
January 14, 1970. Reprinted in D 70, pp. 587-605. 
Quoted passage from p. 589. 
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the international elements of the programs of 
domestic agencies and departments. This pref- 
erence for confining State to “policy” matters 
while others conducted “operations” paralleled 
the wishes of many in Congress and suited Sec- 
retaries of State Acheson and Dulles, but it in- 
evitably limited and continues to limit State’s 
potential for leadership.8 It is conceivable that 
coordination mechanisms could be developed 
which would give the department policy leader- 
ship under these circumstances, if so willed by a 
president, but they have not emerged to date. 
Thus Macomber’s plea for leadership was based 
more on hopes than on hard evidence that what 
he desired was possible. 

With respect to the assumption that the State 
Department could reform itself, circumstances 
seemed at best mixed. Some support had at last 
been developing within the department for com- 
ing to grips with the problems Macomber ac- 
knowledged, which could perhaps be mobilized 
to support Diplomacy for the 70’s. At the same 
time, the past record hardly allowed great con- 
fidence that the predominant mood in State 
would be particularly receptive to attempts to 
overcome some of the organizational and per- 
sonnel performance weaknesses of the depart- 
ment. The “informal culture” of the Foreign 
Service has frequently been cited as one of “the 
causes of organizational ineffectiveness” in 
State,® and the rather dismal record of many of 
the previous reform efforts cited earlier can be 
ascribed partially to internal opposition. While 
this opposition might be overcome, it almost 
certainly would not be an easy task. In sum, 
severe obstacles threatened the major assump- 
tions of the Macomber program. 

Procedurally, the development of the pro- 


*The Kennedy Administration initially attempted to 
break down this policy-operations dichotomy and to 
restore coordinating authority to State, but the effort 
can hardly be termed successful. See on this point the 
letter from McGeorge Bundy to Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, September 4, 1961, in Administration of Na- 
tional Security (See item m, note 4) and in The Na- 
tlonal Security Council, ed. Henry M. Jackson (New 
York: Praeger, 1965), p. 278. 

*For a typical discussion of State’s “informal cul- 
ture,” see Andrew M. Scott, “The Department of 
State: Formal Organization and Informal Culture,” 
International Studies Quarterly, 13 (March, 1969), 
1-18. The organizational ineffectiveness theme is pre- 
sented most cogently in Chris Argyris, Some Causes of 
Organizational Ineffectiveness Within the Department 
of State, Center for International Systems Research, 
Department of State, Occasional Paper No. 2 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: GPO, 1967). Both themes are also 
treated in Robert L. Rothstein, Planning Prediction, 
and Policymaking in Foreign Affairs (Boston: -Little, 
Brown and Co., 1972), chap. 2. See also Donald P. 
Warwick, ‘“Bureaucratization in the Government 
Agency: The Case of the U.S. State Department,” 
Sociological Inquiry, 44 (Spring, 1974). 
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gram was straightforward. Macomber and then 
Under Secretary Elliot Richardson, passively 
supported by Secretary William Rogers, created 
thirteen task forces to consider problems out- 
lined in Macomber’s speech.?° Altogether, more 
than 250 foreign affairs professionals drawn 
from State and related agencies developed some 
500 recommendations before concluding their 
work in the summer of 1970. Their reports were 
then discussed throughout State, collated and 
assigned priorities by a staff working under 
Macomber. In December, the task force reports 
were published in Diplomacy for the 70's and, 
shortly thereafter, the “action stage” began.1% 
By September 1972, 36 Management Reform 
Bulletins had announced steps taken to place > 
some 166 of the 505 recommendations into 
effect, and earlier in the year Macomber as- 
serted that some action had been taken on more 
than 400 of them.?? 

But neither this brief chronology nor the 
numerical “results” demonstrate the nature of 
the reform process or its true impact. Both are 
essential for understanding problems besetting 
would-be innovators in the foreign affairs 
bureaucracy. 


The Process of Reform 


The major previous foreign affairs reform 
studies were undertaken by outsiders or internal 
management staffs, and approved suggestions 
imposed upon the organization. Macomber 


. acknowledged the value of some of these earlier © 


exercises, but chose not to act by fiat: 


... our success will be more significant and lasting 
if those most directly affected are involved in the 
creative and implementing process and are con- 
vinced of the wisdom of what is proposed.18 


This sounds remarkably similar to the “‘par- 


» The task forces and their assignments were: I— 
Career Management and Assignment Policies Under 
Functional Specialization; O—Performance Appraisal 
and Promotion Policies; II—Personnel Requirements 
and Resources; [V—-Personnel Training. for the De- 
partment of State; V—Personnel Perquisites: Non- 
salary Compensations and Allowances; VI—Recruit- 
ment and Employment; Vii—-Stimulation of Creativity; 
VIH—Role of the Country Director; [X——Openness 
in the Foreign Affairs Community; K—Reorganization 
of the Foreign Service Institute; XI—Roles and Func- 
tions of Diplomatic Missions; XIJ--Management Eval- 
uation System; XII-—-Management Tools. The task 
force reports are reprinted in Democracy for the 70's. 

4 Announced in “A Schedule for Implementing the 
Recommendations of the Department of State Task 
Forces on Management Reform,” Department of State 
News Letter, No. 117 (January, 1971), 20-43. 

2 William B. Macomber, Address, Washington, D.C., 
January 26, 1972. Reprinted in Department of State 
Press Release No. 22 of 1972. f 

Macomber, Address, January 14, 1970. Quoted 
passage from D 70, p. 588. 
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ticipation hypothesis” advanced by the human 
relations movement more than fifty years ago. 
Subordinate participation can serve leadership 
by demonstrating organizational democracy, 
allowing wider consideration of possible 
changes, and indicating what is feasible. It can 
facilitate delegation of decision making, educate 
and inform subordinates, and help gain their 
understanding and perhaps, enthusiasm and 
support. Finally, it can identify talented indi- 
viduals qualified for greater responsibilities. But 
there are also dangers. Participatory reform may 
be more time-consuming, and controversial 
initiatives may be more easily thwarted. The 
executive may appear weak because he does 
‘not use his full prerogatives. The technical na- 
ture of problems may make participation frus- 
trating, and it may leave leadership tactically 
weak if it is unwilling or unable to carry through 
on proposals developed through open pro- 
cesses.15 

For State’s leaders, faced with pressure for 
reform from Congress and the administration, 
the advantages of participation were enticing. 
The previous record made them aware of the 
difficulty of imposing change on a skeptical 
Foreign Service. Outside studies and programs 
had not accomplished much, and incorporating 
the practical experience of foreign affairs pro- 
fessionals might make reforms more viable. 
Also, the growing ferment in parts of the For- 
eign Service could perhaps be tapped. This was 
most notably seen in the activities of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association (AFSA), 
which after its capture by a group of “Young 
Turks” in 1967 had produced its own substan- 
tial reform program in 1968.1 Participation 
might turn such dissent into an asset.?7 In addi- 
tion, State’s declining prestige and a growing 
realization that action was needed made it seem 
plausible that most opposition could be neutral- 
ized. Finally, a participatory program would be 
more visible than one developed by closed 
means, and might help signal that State was at 
last prepared for a more important role. Some 
in the Department apparently thought the pro- 


4 See Frederick C. Mosher, Government Reorganiza- 
tions: Cases and Commentary, ed. Mosher (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1967), introduction p. xvii, for dis- 
cussion of this hypothesis. 

1$ Ibid., part II, chap. 3, “Participation and Reorgani- 
zation,” pp. 515-537. 

36 Toward a Modern Diplomacy. Walker, “Our For- 
eign Affairs Machinery: Time for an Overhaul,” gives 
the general outlines of the new AFSA leaders’ think- 
i 


ng. 

11 AFSA's board chairman, Charles W. Bray III, was 
quoted as welcoming the Macomber Program when it 
was announced, calling it “a major step forward.” 
A. D. Horne, “Foreign Service Revamping Unveiled,” 
Washington Post, January 15, 1970, p. A27. 
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gram, if successful, would help them resist the 
incursions of Henry Kissinger’s National Se- 
curity Couricil operation, while others, more 
skeptical, hoped it might at least encourage a 
post-Kissinger president to give State a chance 
to become more important. 

Yet there may have been more desire for the 
illusion of participation than for its reality. 
Critics have always argued that inclusion of 
subordinates in organizational decision making 
can actually facilitate autocratic rule by co- 
opting potential critics and manipulating opin- 
ion to leadership’s advantage. Participants may 
believe they have an important role, while in 
fact they have no influence on outcomes. Diplo- 
macy for the 70s, motivated in part by a sin- 
cere desire for additional input, can be criticized 
as embodying ‘“pseudo-participation’!® on 
several grounds. 

First, Macomber’s speech made it clear that 
change had already been decided upon. The role 
of task force members was to develop details 
within the framework they were given. Second, 
even this degree of participation effectively 
stopped once the task force reports were com- 
pleted, although they were subjected to continu- 
ing discussion. The Organization and Manage- 
ment Staff, after consultation with sixth- and 
seventh-floor officials (these shorthand terms 
are used in State to refer to the Assistant Secre- 
taries; and to the Secretary, Deputy Secretary, 
and Under Secretaries respectively, based on the 
location of their offices in the State Department 
building), selected the proposals to be acted 
upon and assigned priorities to them. Third, for 
most of those affected, the impact of the pro- 
gram was the same as if it had been imposed, 
since only a few were involved or consulted. 
Finally, even this limited participation ran 
counter to the substance of many recommenda- 
tions chosen for action. A major feature of the 
program was an attempt to centralize decision 
making and control, reversing the trend of some 
previous reforms. There were cogent reasons for 
strengthening top officials—the Assistant Secre- 
taries and the Department’s principals clearly 
needed help—but it hardly encouraged partici- 
patory conduct of State’s business. 

Jt would be unfair to leave the development 
of Diplomacy for the 70's without acknowl- 
edging the efforts of many of those involved. 
The receptiveness of task force members to 
varied ideas and opinions was noteworthy. In 
addition to their own studies and discussions, 
all task forces called upon a variety of witnesses 
and apparently seriously considered all material 


8 The term in quotations is Mosher’s, from his “In- 
troduction,” in Governmental Reorganizations, p. xvii. 
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presented. If their reports sometimes suffered such as the NSC Staff, the Council on Inter- 
from the disease of lowest common denomi- national Economic Policy (CIEP), and the In- 
nator consensus, collectively they help refute ternational and National Security Programs 
the frequent assertion that nothing good can Divisions of the Office of Management and 
come from committees. Similarly, the enthusi- Budget (OMB), can be clarified, including 
asm and drive of the small group charged with whether it is any longer possible for State to 
making the program work was impressive, and “lead,” the questions of how State should be 
their accomplishments were considerable in the organized and the type of personnel system it 
face of limited resources, vacillating support, requires will remain unanswerable. The reluc- 


and obstacles beyond their control. tance to confront this larger problem un- 
: doubtedly reflected a feeling of helplessness in 
Recommendations for Change this area, and no mandate to do so. But, unable 


The proposals themselves can be grouped into to deal with the prior question of its own role, 
categories of openness and creativity, manage- yet faced with strong reform pressures, the de- 
ment improvement, and personnel system re- partment embarked on its management and 
form. Some task forces dealt peripherally with personnel program anyhow. Its leaders spoke of 
the questions of interagency coordination and the need to reform in order to be able to re- 
governmentwide leadership, but virtually every- assert leadership, but what they advocated 
thing later approved for action was directed seemed to ignore substantial evidence that ra- 
inward. Thus at the outset there was a failure to tionalization of procedures and analytic tech- 
address the primary cause of much of State’s niques are not enough, if the objective is to gain 
difficulty: the confusion existing ever since influence in the larger foreign affairs com- 
World War II about what State is really sup- munity.?° 
Pe sed +0 do.” Unless and until th e department's » See, for example, Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, 
relationships with other agencies and depart- and Foreign Policy; Roger Hilsman, The Politics 
ments and with actual and potential competitors of Policy Making in Defense and Foreign Affairs 
for foreign affairs leadership below the president, (New York: Harper and Row, 1971); Graham T. 

Allison, “Conceptual Models and the Cubah Missile 

* The themes of State's organization, personnel sys- Crisis," American Political Science Review, 63 (Sep- 
tem reforms, and overall foreign affairs relationships tember, 1969), 689-718; Allison, Essence of Decision: 
have dominated the reform programs and proposals Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis (Boston: Little, 
cited in note 4. While most have devoted some atten- Brown, 1971); Graham T. Allison and Morton Hal- 
tion to all three, this is not completely true, as the perin, “Bureaucratic Politics: A Paradigm and Some 
following summary indicates: Policy Implications,” World Politics 24 (Supplement, 


` Topics Treated in Previous Foreign Affairs Reform Studies and Programs 


State Overall Personnel 


Study Department ochi System 
Organization Relationships Modifications 





(a) Bureau of Budget [1945] 
(b) Chapin-Foster [1945] 
(c) Foreign Service Act [1946] 
(d) Peurifoy Proposals [1948] 
(e) Hoover Commission [1949] 
(f) Rowe Committee [1950] 
(g) Ist Brookings Study [1951] 
(h) Woodrow Wilson [1952] 
(i) Wriston Committee [1954] 
(j) DuFlon Task Force [1954] 
(k) Syracuse (Maxwell) [1959] 
(1) 2nd Brookings Study [1959] 
(m) Jackson Subcommittee [1958- ] 
(n) Herter Committee [1962] 
(o) Crockett Programs [1961-67] 
(p) Taylor (NSAM 341) [1966] 
(q) Heineman [1967] 
(r) AFSA [1968] 
(s) IDA [1968] 
- Democracy for the 70’s 
(Macomber) [1970-72] 
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Turning to specifics, the labors of the two 
task forces charged with investigating obstacles 
to openness and creativity in State and the For- 
eign Service perhaps were most interesting. 
' Their assignments indicated a new top-level 
awareness of the department’s deficiencies, and 
represented a marked change in opinion. Chris 
Argyris’s widely read and controversial discus- 
sion of causes of ineffectiveness in State had fo- 
cused attention on these topics in 1967,** but 
his negative conclusions for the most part had 
been condemned or ignored. Openness had been 
a key aim of ASFA’s 1968 reform proposals, 
but Macomber’s speech was the first explicit 
official acknowledgment of such difficulties. 

Unfortunately, positively valuing the linked 
abstract notions of creativity (“the ability to 
produce new ideas”*?) and openness (“a state 
of mind” leading to open channels of com- 
.. munication, the Opposite of “parochial insu- 
larity,” “narrowness,” and “particularism”**) 
did not prove to be the same thing as instilling 
them in practice. Creative thinking was seen as 
partially the by-product of openness. Thus both 
task forces favored greater use of ad hoc bodies 
staffed by personnel of all ranks, hoping this 
would loosen constraints of rank and hierarchy 
and result in more independent expression. 
Similarly, easing access to top levels for new 
ideas was strongly supported. Each task force 
recommended that State diversify the Foreign 
Service and that it emphasize creativity in train- 
ing. Each also urged that performance evalua- 
tions give more weight to demonstrated crea- 
tivity, and that competitive promotion pressures, 
held to. breed conformity and caution, be 
lessened. Finally, both wanted State to develop 
better adversary procedures to force closer 
examination of existing and proposed policies 
and actions. More directly seeking to enhance 
openness, Task Force IX suggested several ways 
of bringing State into closer touch with other 
parts of government and society. 

The second group of recommendations con- 
cerned management improvement. Underlying 
them were assumptions that State needed to 
find better ways of assessing U.S. interests and 
setting priorities among them, of linking such 


Spring, 1972), 40-79; Halperin, “Why Bureaucrats 
Play Games,” Foreign Policy, 2 (Spring, 1971), 70-90; 
Halperin, “Sources of Power in the Foreign Affairs 
Bureaucracy,” paper delivered at the 1972 Annual Meet- 
ing, American Political Science Association, Washing- 
ton, September, 1972; and Richard Neustadt, Alliance 
Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1970). 

" Argyris, Some Causes of Organizational Ineffec- 
tiveness Within the Department of State. 

3 Task Force VII, Democracy in the 70’s, p. 291. 

a Task Force IX, Democracy in the 70s, p. 377. 
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assessments to planning and decision making, 
and of evaluating how well decisions were 
carried out and how suitable current policies 
and procedures were. Primarily, the course 
chosen was to strengthen the offices of the Sec- 
retary and Assistant Secretaries. These “two 
key decision-making levels in the Department” 
were to become “Management Centers,” unify- 
ing previously separated responsibilities for 
analysis and decision making, and for resource 
allocation. This unification was to be advanced 
by a policy analysis and resource allocation 
system (PARA). Based on the Country Analysis 
and Strategy Paper (CASP) in use since the 
mid-’sixties for Latin America, PARA was a 
programming device designed to help select 
policy goals and relate them to the means neces- 
sary to achieve them, first regionally and then 
globally. It was seen as a technique by which 
necessary information and analysis developed 
by those with country, functional, and regional 
expertise could be made available in a stan- 
dardized format, which the sixth and seventh 
floors could use to keep tighter reign over policy 
and programs. These senior levels were also to 
be buttressed by improving staff support. 
Another proposal was to upgrade the existing 
Country Director system, and to insure that 
these relatively junior officials were not cut out 
of country-related policy making. Finally, a 
Management Evaluation Group was recom- 
mended as the institutional means for evaluat- 
ing policies and program efforts, incorporating 
units such as the Inspection Corps and the Man- 
agement Staff and creating a Policy and Pro- 
gram Evaluation Staff. 

Most of the specific recommendations (345 
of 505), however, were devoted to personnel 
questions. The seven ‘task forces concentrating 
on these problems emphasized the need for 
creating a single personnel system, centralizing 
control of assignments for greater flexibility in 
using personnel resources, developing further 
functional specialization, adopting semi-auto- 
matic promotion at middle grades and “mid- 
career tenure,” rating achievement rather than 
personality in performance evaluations, improv- 
ing compensation and allowances, bringing in- 
dividuals oriented to new tasks and possessing 
different backgrounds into the Foreign Service, 
and providing traditionally oriented FSOs with 
better training and broader career experience. 

These recommendations, while primarily 
technical, did focus attention on a wide variety 
of ills which had long plagued State. Even if 
they all had become effective, they would proba- 
bly have had only minimal impact in building 
State’s government-wide role, but this internal 
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Table I. Diplomacy for the Seventies: Management Reform Bulletins by Subject and Nature of Action 








Major Action 


Minor Action 


Cosmetic/Hortative Action 





5, Centralization and Reorganiz- 
tlon of Personnel System 


2. Broadening the Foreign Service Re- 
cruitment Base 
3. Modification of Examination Pro- 


cess 

4. Increased Lateral Entry into the 
FSO Corps 

6. Improved Perguisites and Allow- 


ances 
_ 8. A Unified Personnel System: The 


Foreign Affairs Spectalist Corps 


‘14. Improved Nonsalary Compensa- 


tions and Allowances 

18. Followup to 8. Maximum time-in- 
class for FAS officers 

19. Modification of Performance Eval- 
uation to Reflect Goal Achievement 

21, Matching Opportunities and Needs 
(Training) 

23. Restructuring the Foreign Service 
Institute’s Program f 

27. Program Reform: Threshold Re- 
view and Mid-Career Tenure 


30. Training Opportunities for Staff 
Support Personne! 

35., 36. Requirements for Area Special- 
ists 


10. Improving Information Manage- 
ment 

15, Automated Handling of Substan- 
tive and Administrative Informa- 
thon 


Resource Allocation System 22. New Approaches in Budget and 


Personnel 
System 
24, Strengthening the Seventh Floor 
25. Creation of Management Evalu- 
Mana i ae a of the In- 
Reform — : 
26. Creation of Policy Analysis and 
(PARA) 
Creativity 
and 
Openness 


Finance 


23. Guidelines for Representational re- 
sponsibilities of Wives (with addi- 
tional action later) 

31. Increased use of External Contract 
Research ard Outside Consultants 


NOTES: 1. MRB #1 not listed (establishes MRB format). 


17. Better Integration of Training 
with Onward Assignments 


Il. Partial Proposals for Improve- 
ments in Regional Bureaus (Afri- 


can 

16, Intention to Seek Supports for 
Legislation to Reduce Consular 
Workloads 


7. Security Practices and Free Ex- 
pression of Personal Views 

9. Openness at Missions and Crea- 
tive Dissent 


making Process 

32. Stimulation of Creativity—one 
technique (Europolicy) 

34. Role of the Open Forum Panel 


2 Classtfica 


tlon based both on importance of proposals and impact in practice, 


3. Descriptions used reflect contents and are not necessarily the formal titles of the MRBs. 


strengthening would have increased the poten- 


tial for broader future gains. But like most re- 


form programs, this one was only partially 
carried out; the benefits were correspondingly 
diminished. 


Accomplishments and Failures 


By late 1972, most of the impact of Diplo- 
macy for the 70’s had already been felt,*4 and a 
clear end to the program was obvious with 
Macomber’s departure to become Ambassador 


* Macomber was reported to feel that most of what 
it would be possible to do had been accomplished, 
and that the reformers were at the point of stock tak- 


. ing and trying to determine what else might be done. 


Interviews in State, August and September, 1972. 


to Turkey in April, 1973. One officer with par- 
tial responsibility for the program estimated 
that perhaps half of what had been recom- 
mended and approved had been acted upon. 
Since most major items were reported in Man- 
agement Reform Bulletins (MRBs) issued by 
Macomber’s staff, analysis of these documents 
gives a reasonably accurate picture of what was 
attempted. Table 1 summarizes this survey. The 
categorization of the MRBs is based on whether 
each called for specific action or for less tangi- 
ble support for concepts advanced in the pro- 
gram, whether the intended actions represented 
major departures or merely reinforced previous 
reforms or trends, and whether or not they 
actually became effective. 
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The record of the program now emerges 
more clearly. On the personnel side, Diplomacy 
for the 70’s is primarily the extension of a phi- 
losophy long prominent, and the proposals re- 
flect much that was found earlier, particularly 
in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the Rowe, 
Wriston, and Herter Committee reports; and 
the AFSA report of 1968. If placed fully into 
effect, these proposals would result in a broader 
Foreign Service incorporating a wider range of 
professional skills, personality types, and back- 
grounds. Progress has not come zasily. The uni- 
fication of the personnel systems began with the 
announcement of the creation of a Foreign 
Affairs Specialist Corps (FAS), into which 
some Foreign Service Staff Officers (FSSOs), 
Reserve Officers (FSRs), and a limited number 
of FSOs and Civil Servants in State were to be 


encouraged to transfer (MRB #8). However, . 


this unification was stymied by legal action 
initiated on the grounds that civil service em- 
ployees would lose some protection by becom- 
ing members of the Foreign Service system.*® 
Similarly, MRBs #4 and #28, both directed 
to nonexamination means of recruitment, have 
foundered because of financial and numerical 
restrictions. Since State has been forced in this 
period to carry out a policy of attrition in the 
numbers of FSOs (from more than 3,500 to 
about 3,000 in five years) there have not been 
enough positions available for these lateral entry 
programs to have significant impact. Even when 
staffing pressures become less intense, future 
progress is not assured, for many FSOs con- 
tinue to resist the idea of newcomers entering 
the service “on the cheap.” 

Other personnel proposals also encountered 
rocky going. An integrated career pattern was 
envisioned, beginning with a probationary pe- 
riod of about five years in grades 8, 7, and 6, 
followed by a “threshold review” which if sur- 
mounted would lead to roughly twenty years 


» Technically, members of the FAS Corps were to 
be appointed as Foreign Service R2serve Officers with 
unlimited tenure (FSRU) under the authority of Pub- 
lic Law 90-494. See Management Reform Bulletin No. 
8, February 16, 1971. The suit, filed by the American 
Federation of Government Employees, was based in 
part on the fact that civil servants are not subject to 
dismissal except for cause, while members of the uni- 
fled Foreign Service system would come under selec- 
tion out procedures if their performance was rated 
at the bottom of their respective cohorts for two suc- 
cessive years. Civil servants transferring to the FAS 
Corps would thus be somewhat less secure in their 
careers than previously. Until this question is re- 
solved, only those already in the Foreign Service Sys- 
tem (e.g, FSOs, FSRs, FSSOs) can be transferred to 
the FAS Corps, and the program ss proceeding on this 
cory basis, with a terminal date of December 31, 

4, 
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with “mid-career tenure” and semi-automatic 
promotions through grade 3, after which an- 
other “threshold review” would determine 
whether an officer would retire or would go on 
to executive responsibility at grades 2 and above. 
Presumably these procedures would help insure 
that only well-suited junior officers were given 
permanent status, and prevent deadwood from 
accumulating at the top. The individual officer 
would be freed from severe competitive pres- 
sures during most of his career and would haye 
additional security after passing the initial 
threshold. The junior threshold review was 
initiated (MRB #27), but relatively few were 


_ rejected, partially because some board members 


argued that the candidates already had so much 
time invested in the service, and partially be- 
cause some believed that entrance procedures 
were so rigorous that few weak individuals en- 
tered it in the first place.2¢ Midcareer tenure has 
begun, but by extending the time allowed in 
class, rather than semi-automatic promotion. 
The senior threshold review has not been started, 
and substantial resistance is expected. Thus only 
limited portions of the program have been initi- 
ated, with little prospect the rest will follow. 
Other obstacles to personnel reform have 
been wide dissatisfaction with selection-out pro- 
cedures (under which officers rated at the 
bottom of their “classes” are forced to leave the 
Foreign Service), and severe doubts about the 
grievance practices of the department. Selec- 
tion out was suspended at the end of 1971, and 
although it was resumed in July 1973, some in 
State believe it will never again be employed 
energetically, and may well be discarded en- 
tirely in the near future. Only in early 1973, 
after the American Foreign Service Association 
had been designated as employee representative 
for departmental personnel in an NLRB super- 
vised election, was it possible to begin to de- 
velop permanent reforms in grievance pro- 
cedures.?7 Whatever the need for increased fair- 


* Given the small number of new FSOs in recent 
years and the personal decisions of many to leave the 
service after a brief period, it can be argued with some 
justification that those who remained long enough to 
be subject to junior threshold review were likely in 
fact to be qualified for full acceptance, and that the 
review might function differently if and when more 
junior FSOs enter the service and a large percentage 
of them desire to remain for a full career. 

“For details on this election, see “AFSA Recog- 
nized as Exclusive Representative for Foreign Service 
Employees,” Department of State News Letter, No. 
142 (February, 1973), 15. State’s grievance procedures 
have also been the subject of congressional interest, 
and hearings were held by the House Foreign Affairs ‘ 
Subcommittee on State Department Organization and 
Foreign Operations during 1972. Details on the interim 
grievance procedures in effect pending development 
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ness and tolerance, both obviously related to 
achieving a more open environment, restric- 
tions on the use of selection out does undercut 
the program devised under Diplomacy for the 
70'S. 

There have been a number of other personnel 
actions. The recentralization of the personnel 
system (MRB #5) is an accomplished fact. 
State had been operating five regionally based 
assignment systems, which was avowed to be 
inefficient and to reinforce the geographic 
bureaus’ tendency toward separatism. There was 
also a need, however, because of tight budgets 
and personnel reductions, to improve overall 
personnel utilization.?8 Centralization also par- 
alleled a trend toward de-emphasizing the im- 
portance of the geographic bureaus (see below). 
Some progress has been made in revamping 
training programs (MRBs #17, #21, #23, 
#29, #30), in reanalyzing the personnel skills 
actually needed (MRBs #6, #14), and in 
modifying the examination process (MRB #3) 
and evaluation guidelines (MRB #19) to re- 
flect new needs and circumstances. None of 
these, however, will have a major impact on 
State’s immediate capabilities. 

Generally, management reforms have been 
more visible, although even here the results have 
been mixed. Perhaps most promising -was the 
creation of a Management Evaluation Group 
in the form of an enlarged Office of the Inspec- 
tor General (MRB #25). It showed signs of 
effectiveness in appraising the administrative 
performance of missions abroad and units in 
Washington, and several innovations in the in- 
spection process were encouraging.” Its ability 
“to evaluate the effectiveness of existing poli- 
cies and programs,” is more problematic, since 
it is not clear that anyone has been or will be 
able to develop requisite policy evaluation (as 
opposed to administrative) criteria. At the same 
time, both Inspectors General who have served 
since MRB #25 was issued seemed to have been 
chosen for their ability to tie evaluation into the 


of permanent ones can be found in John A. Warnock, 
“The Foreign Service Grievance Board: How it Han- 
dles Its Cases,” Department of State News Leiter, No. 
142, (February, 1973), 12-14; and William E. Simkin, 
“Foreign Service Grievance Board—Remedies Avail- 
able and Needed,” Department of State News Letter, 
No. 149 (October, 1973), 23-27. 

% Although estimates vary slightly, there are about 
20 per cent fewer State employees in 1972 than there 
were five years earlier. The centralization may. also be 
cyclical, since it has occurred before only to be re- 
versed later. 

“For details, see “S/IG Introduces Far-Reaching 
Changes in Inspection Process,” Department of State 
News Leiter, No. 148 (August-September, 1973), 29. 

MRB # 25, July 6, 1971. 
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policy process, which suggests some desire to 
upgrade their office in importance. 
An effort was also made to strengthen top 


leadership through development of the “Seventh 


Floor Collegium” or “Senior Management 
Group,”*+ which was served for the first time by 
common functional staffs and support mecha- 
nisms (MRB #24) .5? These officials attempted 
to work as a unit, and there was a conscious 
effort to link administrative and substantive 
concerns by including the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management. Some well-placed ob- 
servers maintain that Macomber’s prime (al- 
though perhaps short-lived) accomplishment 
may have been to force top policy makers to 
become somewhat interested in overall man- 
agement, reducing the traditional split between 
substance and administration. But this was at 
best a tentative change, since four of the top 
seven positions, including Macomber’s, were 
vacated in early 1973, and it was unclear 
whether these procedures would endure with 
new members. Henry Kissinger’s appointment 
as Secretary of State and additional changes in 
the top positions made the collegium’s viability 
even more doubtful. 

The picture is even less promising at the next 
levels. Little was done to give the Assistant Sec- 
retaries better staff support, although this was 
held to be a vital adjunct to seventh-floor im- 
provements. Regional Assistant Secretaries were 
even in danger of finding their powers reduced 
through growing emphasis on the functional 
bureaus, and much the same was true for Coun- 
try Directors. Their freedom of action was likely 
to be further reduced by recent tendencies to 
make more decisions at the top and to move 
away from making policy on a country-by- 
country basis. Moreover, recommendations to 
strengthen the Country Directors were all but 
ignored, especially when they conflicted with 
others designed to build up higher levels. 

The PARA system was installed, and made 
some limited inroads into traditional State De- 
partment skepticism about programming sys- 


3 These seven officials are the Secretary, Deputy 
(formerly Under) Secretary, Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs, Under Secretary for Security Aasistance, 
Counselor, Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, and 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management. 

= These common ‘staffs and support units were the 
Executive Secretariat, the Planning and Coordination 
Staff, Press Relations, Protocol, Legal Advisor, Con- 
gressional Relations, Inspector General of Foreign As- 
sistance, and Inspector General of the Foreign Service. 
Before this change, these units were tied more closely 
to just one of the Seventh Floor officials, usually the 
Secretary or Under Secretary. Im early 1974, the Plan- 
ning and Coordination Staff was renamed the Policy 
Planning Staff. 
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tems.23 Whether it would long survive Ma- 
comber was in doubt, as was its ability to 
achieve its stated purposes. Information re- 
sources and staffs, especially at the Assistant 
Secretary level, are not yet adequate to support 
it fully. It is not clear that PARA has signifi- 
cantly influenced decision making, although in 
a period of resource limitations it helped set 
priorities among operating programs. It also 
facilitated, or made possible for the first time, 
collection in one place of most relevant informa- 
tion related to given countries or problems. 
Some officials initially asserted that PARA 
would increase participation in decision making, 
since working-level officials would have face-to- 
face contact and input with seventh-floor princi- 
pals during the biennial PARA reviews, but it 
also seemed possible that once this was done, 
decisions formerly made in the geographic 
bureaus would be made higher up. Thus PARA 
may have been intended as one of those bureau- 
cratic routines developed, as Francis Rourke has 
written, ‘essentially to curb the ability of indi- 
vidual bureaucrats to influence policy through 
the exercise of personal discretion.”’®4+ Whatever 
was intended, PARA did little either to provide 
seventh-floor officials with greater information 
or to facilitate contact. As time went by, some 
senior level PARA reviews were omitted. 
Finally, in the fall of 1973, new guidelines were 
issued which made PARA an exercise almost 
entirely conducted between the field posts and 
the bureaus, with regular seventh-floor reviews 
being omitted. This may have been realistic, 
especially after Kissinger redesigned seventh- 
floor procedures and modes of operation, but 
it undercut some purposes the system was ini- 
tially designed to serve. It was also possible that 
it would become an optional exercise, which 
would further reduce its impact. 

Diplomacy for the 70’s also brought the 
tentative beginnings of modern information 
management and processing. An Information 
Management Steering Group was established 
(MRB #10), and shortly announced the first 
steps toward automatic data handling (MRB 
#15). While a basic indexing and retrieval ca- 


‘pacity now is being installed in the department, . 


2 For the problems of previous programming efforts, 
see Frederick C. Mosher and John E. Harr, Program- 
ming Systems and Foreign Affairs Leadership: An 
Attempted Innovation (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1970); and U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security and International Operations, Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, Pianning-Prograni- 
ming-Budgeting CWashington, D.C.: GPO, 1968). 

” Francis E. Rourke, Bureaucracy and Foreign 
Policy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1972), p. 49. 
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it is not particularly sophisticated and has not 
yet been widely used. 

Critics would generally agree with the de- 
sirability of most of these management changes, 
and would urge further attention to those still 
incomplete. At the same time, the view of the 
policy process underlying them is rather mecha- 
nistic, If “one may say with considerable per- 
suasiveness that all the important problems of 
administration are really problems of politics,”*°® 
and if the policy process is in large measure 
political rather than analytic,** then managerial 
improvement, however, essential, is not by itself 
enough to strengthen the State Department’s 
role. Such changes may help strong actors to 
be even stronger; they seem unlikely to make 
the weak powerful. Centralization of decision 
making without the addition of political clout 
did not help State resist NSC staff control. It 
also may have made it even more difficult to 
employ State’s bureaucracy to full. capacity, 
leaving the department even less equipped. to 
play a major role. 

State’s reformers have faced the roughest 
going in establishing an open milieu that would 
make creative performance more likely. Unlike 
management and to a degree the personnel area, 
where concrete steps to obtain desired goals are 
sometimes possible, it has proved very difficult 
to engineer changes of mood and approach. 
Most of the “action” in this area consisted of 
urging various elements of the department to 
encourage diversity and broader contact with 
the outside (MRBs #7, #9, #12, #13, #31, 
433). Nonetheless, State has found it necessary 
to curtail public expressions of dissent.” A draft 
MRB allowing FSOs to differ publicly from 
official policy subject to security limitations, as 
long as it was clear they were speaking as indi- 
viduals, was shelved after the Anderson Papers 
episode in late 1971. Some internal channels of 
dissent have been routinized (MRBs #32, 
+34), but many officers remain skeptical. There 
is admittedly a fine line to be walked between 
free expression which will stimulate internal 
creativity, overcome bureaucratic stodginess and 
excessive caution, and help build public sup- 


*James W. Fesler, “Administrative Literature and 
the Second Hoover Commission Reports,” American 
Political Science Review, 51 (March, 1957), 140. Em- 
phasis in original. 

“This argument underlies most of the works cited 
in note 20, and is made more explicitly in Charles E. 
Lindblom, The Policy Making Process (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968) and Lindblom, Intel- 
ligence of Democracy: Decision Making Through Mu- 
tual Adjustment (New York: Free Press, 1965). 

"One such episode is reported in Benjamin Welles, 
“State Department Tells Its Missions Not to Air Dis- 
sent,” New York Times November 22, 1971, p. 11. 
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port for State, and the requirements of present- 
ing a united front in diplomatic encounters, 
safeguarding information, and supporting presi- 
dential policies as part of the executive. Yet 
overconcern for the latter undercuts all the good 
words about openness, particularly when many 
younger FSOs believe that some of their peers 
have been selected out for their outspokenness.*8 

On balance, taking Diplomacy for the 70's 
on its own terms, one must be more impressed 
with the willingness of some in State to attempt 
reform again than with its accomplishments. 
Some needed changes have been made, and 
some current actions may pay later dividends, 
but the program’s impact is at the margin of the 
policy process. 


The Larger Problems of Reform 
in Foreign Affairs 


Diplomacy for the 70’s, in short, suffered the 
same fate as its predecessors. At best it helped 
improve State’s capabilities for carrying out de- 
cisions made elsewhere. No answer was pro- 
vided to the fundamental question of institu- 
tionalizing foreign affairs leadership. Its limita- 
tions are more comprehensible, however, in 
light of obstacles faced by the reformers. They 
could hardly expect to reassert State’s primacy 
without support of the President, but he was 
more than satisfied with the “White House- 
centered System’®® Jed so flamboyantly by 
Henry Kissinger. Although Nixon had stated he 
wanted State to be more effective in coordinat- 
ing interagency activities,*° it was clear that he 
did not intend that it displace Kissinger (even 
when Kissinger later became Secretary, his per- 
sonal strength hardly insured enhancement of 
the Department’s role as an institution). Under 
these realities, reform had to be confined to the 
Department. 

One must look further, however, to under- 


" stand why Diplomacy for the 70’s was not more 


4 


* The reported attitudes of younger FSOs are based 
on discussions with some of them and on the reactions 
of others quoted in the press with respect to individual 
cases during the period 1970~72. 

* The term is used by Keith C, Clark’ and Laurence 
J. Legere, Chap. 2, “The Main Issues,” in The Presi- 
dent and the Management of National Security, ed. 
Clark and Legere, p. 17. 

# See the White House Announcement on “The 
Structure, Role and Staff of the National Security 
Council,” February 7, 1969. Reprinted in Weekly 
Compilation of Presidential Documents, 5 (February 
10, 1969). See also William P. Rogers, “Message on 
the Department of State’s Responsibilities,” February 
7, 1969, reprinted in U.S. Senate Subcommittee on 
National Security and International Operations, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, “The National 
Security Council: New Role and Structure” (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: GPO, 1969), pp. 3-4. 
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. Successful within its circumscribed limits. Fi- 


nancial and personnel restrictions made some 
desired changes impractical. One estimate was 
that a one-third larger budget would have made 
it possible to do virtually everything so deferred 
or dropped. Some items were derailed by the 
need for legislation which proved difficult to 
obtain in the face of congressional or OMB 
opposition. Action was also delayed on some 
proposals that depended upon prior completion 
of others. The absorptive capacity of State was 
another problem, and the reformers tried to 
strike a balance between attempting too much 
and doing so little that the program expired 
from boredom. Finally, reform efforts in State 
seem to follow a cyclical pattern, with major 
initiatives being followed by consolidation and 
reversal. In part, time ran out before everything 
desired could be done: By October, 1973, it 
was virtually impossible to obtain even an up- 
to-date status report on uncompleted portions 
of the Macomber program. 

All of this blunted the thrust of Diplomacy 
for the 70's, but the major handicap was more 
basic. Mosher has argued that to succeed, sig- 
nificant changes in State seem to require the 
support of the leadership of the Foreign Services 
and/or “aggressive, even ruthless, follow- 
through by the very top political officers.”’41 
Participation and the backing of AFSA leaders 
were helpful, but innovations such as the PARA 
system, increased lateral entry, and upgrading 
of nonpolitical functions went against the grain 
of many FSOs. But what seemed most lacking 
was the will to push the program from the top. 
One initial bright spot was the strong leadership 
of Elliot Richardson, who was then influential 
at the White House and who, alone among re- 
cent Under Secretaries, maintained an engaged 
interest in organizational matters. With his de- 
parture while the task forces were still meeting, 
Diplomacy for the 70’s suffered a blow from 
which it never fully recovered.4? Richardson’s 
successor lacked the influence and perhaps the 
desire to force tough decisions about the pro- 
gram, and the secretary’s role was confined to 
benign approval. After a strong beginning, the 
reformers found themselves fighting a distinctly 
uphill battle. Their situation became similar to 
that facing former Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration William Crockett during the last 
major (and generally unsuccessful) reform 


t Mosher, “Some Observations About Foreign Ser- 
vice Reform: Famous First Words,” Public Adminis- 
tration Review, 29 (November-December, 1969), 602. 

- # Richardson left State in June, 1970, to become Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and then 
briefly, Secretary of Defense, and Attorney General. 
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effort in the mid-1960’s.‘* Without strong sup- 
port, the reforms assumed less importance in 


the minds of FSOs and political appointees _ 


alike. 

Planned organizational change is at best an 
uncertain business. Outright failures and unin- 
tended consequences abound. Its dynamics are 
not well understood, and as Beanis has written, 
“no viable theory of social change has been 
established.44 Nonetheless, some tentative con- 
clusions about the failings of Diplomacy for the 
70’s seem likely to have wider application. First, 
participation alone is no guarantee of success. 
If the human relations school is right about the 
difficulties of reform by decree from the top 
down, its advocates are too sanguine about what 
is possible from the bottom up, especially when 
interests in the middle must be disturbed. They 
underestimate the importance of top leadership’s 
willingness to give continuing emphasis to re- 
form in an environment where forcing attention 
may be as important as overcoming resistance. 

Second, announcing a program is one thing; 
making it work another. Foreign policy leaders 
have often been guilty of assuming that making 
a decision or announcing a policy is tantamount 
to carrying it out, and the same has been true of 
attempts to change the structures and pro- 
cedures which generate them. Failure to follow 
through has plagued most reform programs, and 
lack of any continuing means of expediting re- 
form other than a small and overworked staff 
was a serious shortcoming of Diplomacy for the 
70's. 

_ Third, the evidence suggests that rationaliza- 
tion of management procedures is at best an aid 
which can buttress senior players in the bureau- 
cratic/political process from which policy 
emerges. Reform programs which fail to take 
this into account are unlikely to have major 
impact. Political weight is needed both to be 
effective in policy making and to force process 
reforms. This reality presents a dilemma to 
leadership, since there are political costs in- 
volved: those with surplus political capital to 
expend on reforming their own organizations 


a Much of Crockett’s program is summarized in “A 
Management Program for the Department of State.” 
See also John P. Leacacos, Fires in the In-Basket: The 
ABC's of the State Department (Cleveland: World, 
1968), pp. 317-78, 358-64, 456-57. 

“Warren G..Bennis, “Theory and Method in Apply- 
ing Behavioral Science to Planning Organizational 
Change,” Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 7 
(October-December, 1965), 339. 
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may least need the added support that better 
organizational performance can provide; those 
whose organizations are handicaps rather than 
assets may already be so disdvantaged in com- 
petition with others that they cannot afford 
the costs of undertaking major reforms. 

Fourth, reforms designed to strengthen par- 
ticular organizational levels or positions, the 
seventh floor in this case, may do so at the cost 
of weakening the overall organization. Sub- 
ordinate levels must have latitude for discretion 
if they are to be effective, and if the entire or- 
ganization is to perform capably. 

Finally and most obviously, programs must 
be directed to basic weaknesses, and not just to 
what it seems most possible to do something 
about, if they are to have any reasonable ame- 
liorative impact. If the record of the past reform 
programs show any one underlying theme, it is 
that the real problems have seldom been faced 
up to directly. 

But while Diplomacy for the 70’s reached 
the end of its run without substantial impact, 
one should not conclude that foreign affairs re- 
forms are impossible. Rather, a realism about 
what can be accomplished requires that the 
mechanistic or “rational” model of organiza- 
tions be supplemented by awareness of their 
“natural” characteristics.*° This may help di- 
rect reform efforts of the future to those areas 
which can be significantly affected. A test of 
what has been learned is in the offing, for the 
new Commission on the Organization of the 
Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 
began its work in mid-1973, charged with find- 
ing means to provide “a more effective system 
for the formulation and implementation of the 
Nation’s foreign policy.”46 If this commission 
is able to meet the minimum requirements for 
successful foreign affairs reform, if it con- 
siders the whole constellation of relevant forces 
and takes steps to crystallize the relationships 
among them, and if the lessons of Diplomacy for 
the 70’s and its many predecessors are not ig- 
nored, then progress toward resolving Mac- 
mahan’s “structural problem” may at last be 


possible. 


® See Alvin W. Gouldner, “Organizational Analysis,” 
in Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects, ed. Rob- 
ert K. Merton, L. Broom, and L. S$, Cottrell, Jr. (New 
York: Basic Books, 1959), p. 400-428. 

“Provisions of the Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act of 1972 relating to this commission, which is 
chaired by Robert D. Murphy, are contained in Title 
VI. See Congressional Record 118 (June 15, 1972), 
H 5716 for the final text. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Towards a New Theory of Distributive Justice. 
By Norman E. Bowie. (Amherst: The Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Press, 1971. Pp. 
148. $9.00.) - 


Professor Bowie is an ambitious philosopher. 
He has undertaken, in one slim volume, the 
task of delineating the outlines of “a new theory 
of distributive justice,” one that is applicable 
not only to the family and the nation-state, but 
one that “can be applied to the world as a 
whole” (p. 134). Modern philosophy, accord- 
ing to Bowie, has abandoned the study of justice 
in favor of epistemology. This is the result of an 
almost universal agreement among twentieth- 
century philosophers that problems of values 
are not properly the subjects of scientific disci- 
plines. This scientific agreement, however, has 
not been persuasive to political man, who stub- 
bornly insists on describing “the actions, pur- 
poses, and characters of his fellow human be- 
ings as just or unjust” (p. 1). It is this stub- 
born insistence which leads Bowie to confront 
normative ethical problems in a more “tradi- 
tional” sense which assumés that “reasonable 
value judgments” can be made (p. 3). 

Bowie’s methodology is to suspend the sec- 
ond-order meta-ethical problems and concen- 
trate on the first-order ethical problems. “This 
book . . . temporarily places the higher-order 
questions in philosophical limbo,” otherwise 
“the discussion of distributive justice would 
never get started” (p. 9). This, in my opinion, 
is a sensible view which is animated by a con- 
cern for politics and justice. It does, however 
put the philosopher or the social scientist in an 
awkward position. If the metaethical questions 
are suspended out of concern for justice, what 
can be used for standards? How does the 
philosopher know whether he has found the 
right solution to the problem or, indeed, that he 
has even asked the right questions? Bowie 
answers this question by an appeal to the status 
quo: “I do feel constrained by our clearest and 
most basic notions about the nature of justice. 
If a theory sanctions as just any distribution 
which seems self-evidently unjust, then the the- 
ory is inadequate” (pp. 7-8). This may be a 
political perspective, but it is certainly not a 
theoretical one (cf. p. 6). 

Bowie rightly notes that problems of dis- 
tributive justice are coincident with political 
society itself. “Disputes about justice result 
when values are in conflict” (p. 8; cf. pp. 6, 
85, 94, 104, 105). It is these disputes and the 


activities that accompany them that constitute 
the phenomena of politics. An adequate theory 
of politics, therefore, would be one in which the 
“problems of distributive justice are resolved 
by applying and ordering the relevant values” 
(p. 117; cf. pp. 104, 105, 108, 122, vii). Bowie 
takes a moderate, nonideological position with 
respect to the possibilities of applying and or- 
dering the relevant values. In contrast to many 
utopian ideologists, he sees distributive justice 
as remaining essentially problematic. The best 
anyone can hope for is a workable compromise 
among the competing claims. 

Bowie analyzes the strongest traditional views 
of distributive justice, utilitarianism (both phil- 
osophic and economic), egalitarianism, and so- 
cialism. This analysis, which recalls Robert 
Dahl’s seminal work, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory, reveals that none of the traditional the- 
ories of distributive justice are adequate. They 
not only lack conceptual or analytical clarity, 
but they also attempt to present a principled 
choice of one or a few values at the expense of 
other values. Bowie considers this “too restric- 
tive”; he maintains that principled choices that 
attempt to maximize specific or limited values 
cannot be made in noncontradictory ways. For 
example, the utilitarians’ preoccupation with 
“the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
ber,” whether considered philosophically or 
economically, is too restrictive; it cannot ac- 
commodate such competing values as “equal- 
ity” and merit.” Egalitarianism and socialism 
present essentially the same priricipled “exclu- 
sivity.” One suspects, however, that the main 
fault of the traditional theories, in Bowie’s opin- 
ion, is simply that they are “pre-analytic” (cf. 
pp. 10, 83, 84). 

The solution, according to Bowie, is a plural- 
istic model which, much like Dahl’s polyarchy, 
fosters a “multiplicity of values.” The ordering 
of these values will depend largely upon a 
society’s capacity to produce goods and ser- 
vices. In order to supply analytic clarity to his 
theory, Bowie formulates a language model 
whereby he constructs various “justice sen- 
tences” composed of “justice words.” The rules 
of spelling and syntax as well as the applica- 
tion of “contextuality” are derived in a dialec- 
tical fashion from his analyses of the traditional 
theories of distributive justice. 

The result is a model which allows for the 
application of the relevant values according to 
the economic condition of a society. A society 
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of affluence, for example, would be able to 
foster more values than a society at either the 
scarcity or subsistence level. Values other than 
merely production values, it seems, are a | 
(cf. pp. vii, 118, 119, esp. 128, 132-133). Once 
a society has achieved “a minimum standard of 
decency,” which can be known with some 
degree of specificity, then the pluralist model 
can be utilized. In this way, “no relevant values 
are ruled out” (pp. 128, 136). This, of course, 
means that, practically speaking, ‘a wealthy 
(commercial) liberal democracy with a “multi- 
plicity of interests” is the most just regime since 
it is the one that can tolerate the greatest 
“multiplicity” of values. In treating the non- 
economic values (the noncognitive values?) in 
this way, Bowie doesn’t have to specify the 
moral content of such values nor make moral 
decisions among the various competing non- 
economic values. This is a surprising result in 
light of his earlier professed willingness to meet 
moral decisions head on. Professor Bowie has, 
nevertheless, produced a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the study of distributive justice. 
EDWARD J. ERLER 
San Jose State University 


Content Analysis: A Technique for Systematic 
Inference from Communications. By Thomas 
F. Carney. (Winnipeg, Canada: University 
of Manitoba Press, 1972. Pp. 343. $11.00) 
It is somewhat doubtful whether students of 

political science will find this book of much 

suse. Written by a professor of history, it is 
mainly directed at applications of content an- 
alysis in the arts and humanities. While I en- 
joyed watching Professor Carney fight what are 
apparently the methodological battles in the 
humanities, the methodological innovations he 
suggests are considerably dated for most polit- 


ical scientists. For example, two chapters de- ` 


voted to “multivariate analysis” are essentially 
discussions of how to set up and use n x m-fold 
classification matrices. 

_ Other chapters cover the definition of content 
analysis, its evolution, the relationship between 
content analysis and general semantics, the re- 
lationship of content analysis to areas of psy- 
chology, the sampling problem and finally a 
discussion of the actual rules and procedures of 
content analysis. The first two chapters are in- 
teresting particularly in the illustrative examples 
given of the applications of content analysis to 
solve certain historical problems. The third 
chapter is intriguing and provides what is prob- 
ably an important but overlooked adjunct of 
the content analytic methodology, namely gen- 
eral semantics. The fourth chapter on the “new 
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look” in psychology (personality-and-percep- 
tion studies) is puzzling, and its relationship to 
the rest of the book is unclear. The fifth chap- 
ter, covering the sampling problem, is poor. The 
definition of sampling, types and determination 
of possible samples, and the implications of the 
sampling issue for the content analytic methodol- 
ogy are only briefly and superficially explored. 
The sixth chapter represents the guts of the book 
in attempting to explain the details of the content 
analysis procedure, step by step. Most of the 
significant points are covered, but I found the 
discussion to be fuzzy and the development of 
the points not always logical. Since Professor 
Carney indicates in his introduction that his 
main purpose for producing yet another text on 
content analysis was to provide a very readable, 
self-evident how-to-do-it text, this key chapter 
could have been written more carefully. Inter- 
estingly, the three remaining chapters which 
principally cover “multivariate analysis” are the 
best written. Professor Carney’s style of leading 
the reader by the hand from example to example 
has its greatest payoff in these chapters. How- 
ever, as noted above, “multivariate analysis” 
for this author means only the consideration of 
two or more variables simultaneously and is not 
a discussion of multivariate statistics. , 

Those who would like an additional source 
on the content analytic methodology or would 
like to see applications of content analysis in 
the humanities and some of the attendant prob- 
lems might enjoy perusing parts of this volume. 
Beyond this, however, the volume probably 
will not be particularly useful to political scien- 
tists. 

DINA A. ZINNES 

Indiana University, Bloomington 


A Treatise on Political Economy. By Antoine 
Louis Claude Destutt de Tracy. (New York: 
A. M. Kelley, 1970. Pp. xxviii, 344. $15.00.) 


Psychology of Political Science With Special 
. Consideration for the Political Acumen of 
Destatt de Tracy. By John M. Dorsey. 
(Detroit: Center for Health Education, 1973. 

Pp. xxxvi, 516, $15.00.) 

These works are significant contributions to a 
revival of interest in the history of American 
public administration. Both reprint Destutt de 
Tracy’s classic 1817 Treatise on Political Econ- 
omy. This treatise was translated by Thomas 
Jefferson, who said of it, “It goes forth there- 
fore with my hearty prayers, that while the 
Review of Montesquieu, by the same author, is 
made with us the elementary book of instruc- 
tion in the principles of civil government, so the 


a 
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ı present work may. be in the particular branch 


of Political Economy” (p. i). 
Given Jefferson’s endorsement of Destutt de 


- Tracy’s works as the basic texts in the field with 


which our discipline is concerned, students of 
administrative history, illustrated by Leonard 
White’s The Jeffersonians: A Study in Admin- 
istrative History (1951), have curiously ne- 
glected him. The philosophic kinship of Jeffer- 
son and Tracy has been analyzed in Adrienne 
Koch’s prize-winning essay on The Philosophy 
of Thomas Jefferson (1943). While much of 
the correspondence between Jefferson and 
Tracy is available in French in Chinard’s Jeffer-. 
son et Les Idéologues (1925), the newly-re- 
printed original works are more revealing. (The 
Review of Montesquieus Spirit of Laws, orig. 
1811, has been reprinted as B. Franklin Re- 
search and Source Works Series 290, 1969.) 

Thus, while consideration of Tracy’s philos- 
ophic influence on Jefferson has received at 
least some attention, the economic aspects of 
his writings have been neglected. Without be- 
littling Tracy’s political philosophy, rooted in 
emphasis of the “psychology” of sensations and 
desires expressed through “the faculty of will” 
(and leading to a concept of property as an 
expression of personality or self), political sci- 
entists will find more striking the views on pub- 
lic finance which found expression in Tracy’s 
work and in Jefferson’s administration, leaving 
a heritage which can still be perceived today. 

“Government,” Tracy wrote, “cannot be 
ranked amongst the consumers of the industri- 
ous class. The expenditure it makes does not 
return into its hands with an increase of value” 
(pp. 196-7). This attack on the prevalent belief 
in the utility of government expenditures in 
animating circulation in a manner “very favour- 
able to the public prosperity” corresponds to 
Jeffersonian belief in the virtue of economy in 
government and gave a rational underpinning 
to it. 

Some have seen the Louisiana Purchase as 
contravening Jeffersonian republican principles. 
In a not unrelated passage, Tracy states, “Many 
politicians do not approve of government hav- 
ing landed estates .. . I, on the contrary, see 
many advantages in the government’s having 
possessions of this kind” (pp. 197-8). Like- 
wise, Tracy’s opposition to a tax on persons 
finds some counterpart in Jefferson’s repeal of 
the internal revenue system in. spite of the at- 
tendant loss of a quarter of the federal patron- 
age. “The consumption of industrious men,” 
Tracy wrote, “being the only one that repro- 
duces what it destroys, and being therefore the 
only source of riches, it is that above all which 
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we ought to endeavor not to derange {ie., 
through taxation” (pp. 228-9). l 

Republican principles regarding the national 
debt are also reflected in Tracy’s belief that 
“every time a government borrows it takes a 
step towards its ruin” (p. 244). Here, too, one 
may find the economic rationale for the Re- 
publican policy toward banking. Tracy wrote, 
“All these bankers, exchangers, agents, lenders, 
discounters, at least the richest and most ac- 
credited among them, have a strong tendency 
to unite themselves into large companies” (p. 
103). The result, illustrated by the evil effects 
of the Bank of London, is “radically vicious” 
(p. 105). Though not viewed as consumers and 
destroyers of wealth, as was government, banks 
were viewed as being of “very inconsiderable” 
advantage and no small danger. 

Corresponding to Jefferson’s views on small- 
scale farming, Tracy wrote, “The great details 
into which I have gone to analyse the operation 
of all the springs of agricultural industry, prove 
sufficiently the importance I attach to it; and 


_ certainly to show clearly that a profession is at 


the same time very necessary, and very un- 
profitable, is the best method of proving that it 
should be favored” (p. 66). Of great farms he 
said, “I think I have proved that the proprietors 
of lands, who do not work them themselves, 
have absolutely nothing in common with agri- 
culture, nor with the laws which govern it” 
(p. 59). . 

This is not to say that Tracy’s political econ- 
omy and Jefferson’s public’ finance do not at 
times stand in tension. They do, but the cor- 
respondence was sufficiently striking for Tracy 
and Jefferson to find in each other support for 
their own perspectives on public economic pol- 
icy. As Jefferson wrote to the publisher of the 
Treatise, “For perspicuity, precision, and dem- 
onstrative logic, we have had nothing to equal 
it.” If contemporary readers would not share 
this generosity it is at least useful to have- re- 
printed after one hundred and fifty years of 
scholarly oversight an articulate formulation of 
political economy associated with the Repub- 
licanism of Jefferson. Its perspectives were im- 
plicit in much of the public policy of the day, 
and it may still be read with interest. Theoretic- 
ally, it represents a world-view which justifies 
the role of the small entrepreneur, whether in 
agriculture, commerce, or industry, against the 
tendency of government and financial com- 
binations to constrain that role in ways deemed 
not desirable, at a time when this could plaus- 
ibly be portrayed as a representation of the pub- 
lic interest in general prosperity. 

It may be noted that in the Dorsey edition a 
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lengthy commentary on Tracy is printed along 


lem, the question, and the situation is, within z 
with the original work. Dorsey, an M.D., dis- 


the bounds—of course—of the broad topic _ 


k 
. 


cusses Tracy as an individualist and hails him 
for articulating a political theory in which law 
is premised on “protecting and furthering the 
nature and needs of perfect human individual- 
ity” (p. 1). The term “psychology” in the title 
of this work refers to the Hobbesian rather than 
the modern usage. Dorsey’s treatment may be 
viewed charitably as a personal, literary one 
not conducted at a level likely to be of interest 
to students of political philosophy or admin- 
istrative history. i 
G. DAVID GARSON 

Tufts University 


Elite and Specialized Interviewing. By Lewis 
Anthony Dexter. (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 205. $6.50.) 


Out of his wealth of interviewing experience 
with congressmen, business leaders, lobbyists, 
and others, Lewis Anthony Dexter has as- 
sembled a useful manual for interviewers. It is a 
practical guide—a cut above the “how to do 
it” primer—replete with tactical advice and 
reflective suggestion, . 

-Dexter draws a careful distinction between 
survey interviewing and the subject matter of 
his book. As with others who have employed 
similar research styles (he cites David Riesman 
on this point), Dexter is not happy with the 
term “elite.” He indicates, however, that he 
has found no other term that is preferable for 
the idea he wants to convey, “—namely that 
people in important or exposed positions may 
require VIP interviewing treatment on the 
topics which relate to their importance or ex- 
, posure” (p. 5). The other terms frequently 
used in the literature are more confusing 
for Dexter—‘“nonstandardized,” “exploratory,” 
“journalistic.” An elite interview is therefore, 
“an interview with any interviewee—and stress 
should be placed on the word ‘any’—who in 
terms of the current purposes of the interviewer 
is given special, non-standardized treatment” 
(p. 5). Such treatment involves a considerable 
measure of latitude for the respondent in defin- 
ing the situation, giving his own account of it, 
and introducing his own notions of what is 
relevant. 

To the unregenerate survey interviewer this 
may sound suspiciously unsystematic and un- 
controlled and, indeed, Dexter eschews the 
standardized interview in which the investigator 
defines the question and problem in “Proscrust- 
ean interview schedules.” Dexter argues that 
. the investigator should be willing—even eager 
—to let the interviewee indicate what the prob- 


being examined and the interviewer's ability to 
perceive relationships to his own. basic research 
problem. Dexter is frank to acknowledge that 
his approach has not always been accepted by 
colleagues or sponsors. In introducing a 1959 
“Working Paper on Interviewing Procedures 
for a Law and Psychiatry Project,” reproduced 
as Chapter 3 of the book, Dexter indicates that 


the paper was so unsatisfactory to the project 


director by whom it Was commissioned that he 
refused to accept it! The lines of disagreement 
were clearly drawn. 

Many would be inclined to agree with Dex- 
ter because of the persuasiveness of the argu- 
ment for flexibility and the frequent necessity 
of adopting this approach with the influential, 
prominent, and well-informed. As the book 
suggests, a good many well-informed and in- 
fluential people are unwilling to accept the as- 
sumptions with- which the investigator starts. 
Moreover, the interviewer may not be able to 


insist upon their keeping to a standardized line 
‘of discussion. 


Dexter counsels against extreme latitude in 
setting the terms of an interview. In general, he 
feels that one should accept any time the in- 
terviewee proposes but seek to avoid undesir- 
able locations (restaurants, homes, and other 
places where distractions are present). A large 
number of other suggestions are made for ob- 
taining, conducting, and recording the inter- 
view. There is attention to the way in which 
one introduces oneself, starts the interview, uses 
leading questions, and takes notes. Protecting 


‘the confidentiality of the interview (where dis- 


cretion is called for) and safeguarding inter- 
view reports are explored. 

In addition to the material by Dexter him- 
self, this volume contains two additional papers. 
“On Oral History Interviewing’ by Charles 
Morrissey, Director of the Vermont Historical 
Society, discusses oral history interviewing of 
persons acquainted with Presidents Kennedy 
(90 interviews) and Truman (15 interviews). 
Open-ended questions were employed allowing 
the interviewee to set his own pace; documents 
were often used to refresh the respondent’s 
memory (e.g., photographs of persons present 
on a particular occasion; itineraries of Tru- 
man’s speaking engagements during the 1948 
campaign). 

“How Do You Know If the Informant Is 
Telling the Truth?” by John P. Dean and Wil- 
liam Foote Whyte deals with strategies for. de- 
termining the quality of various kinds of sub- 
jective data elicited by questions. The advice: 
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determine plausibility, reliability of the in- 
formant, and discrepancies with reports of 
others; look for ulterior motives, bars to spon- 
taneity, desire to please, and idiosyncratic fac- 
tors. 

A final chapter by Dexter—somewhat inap- 
propriately entitled, “Toward A Transactional 
Theory of Interviewing: Self-Assessment in the 
Interview Process”——deals with some familiar 
problems of interviewer effect, distortion, bias, 
perceptual differences, and face-to-face interac- 
tion. The chapter does not provide an original 
theoretical statement within the usual realms 
of Social Psychology, Information Theory, or 
Exchange Theory. 

Researchers engaged in elite and specialized 
interviewing as defined here are finding this 
book an important and refreshing contribution. 
Its impressionistic approach makes possible the 
kind of helpful guidance to which younger in- 
vestigators often are not sufficiently exposed. 
Additionally, Dexter offers 25 pages of refer- 
ences to other useful sources. - 

Kerra M. HENDERSON 
State University College at Buffalo 


Social Radicalism and fhe Arts: Western 
Europe. By Donald Drew Egbert. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1970. Pp. xxxiii, 
821. $15.00.) 


Political scientists willing to take a busman’s 
holiday will be enchanted with Professor Eg- 
bert’s excursion into the realm of art and 
politics. They can expect little or no respite 
from doctrine and jargon, but in the land of 
aesthetics the grass seems somehow greener, 
the perspectives more elevated, and the inhabi- 
tants (David, Courbet, Goya, Matisse, Picasso, 
Gropius, the Dadaists; to name but a few) a 
piquant and diverting lot. Best.of all, here is 
the chance to inspect part of that “cultural 
superstructure” which, as Engels acknowledged, 
not only springs from its economic base but in 
turn reacts upon it. 

Professor Egbert is not a political scientist 
(who in our profession would dare beard the 
artist in his studio?), but his-all-round creden- 
tials are sound and he is an old master in his 
specialty: Professor of Art History at Prince- 
ton, a practicing architect, author of Socialism 
and American Art (1967) and co-editor (with 
Stow Persons) of the two-volume symposium 
Socialism and American Life (1952). He is cur- 
rently completing two further. studies in ideol- 
ogy and art, one on the Soviet Union, the other 
on the United States. 

The present work focuses on Western 
Europe, though inevitably spilling over both 
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eastward and across the Atlantic. It is encyclo- 
pedic in scope and detail, intended, as the 
author says, to serve as “a source book for the 
cultural history of modern radicalism as seen 
through the history of art.” The period sur- 
veyed ranges from the French Revolution to 
the present, with flashbacks to the theoretical 
contributions of the Enlightenment. Egbert 
properly includes in “the arts” not only the 
classic triad of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, but the more “functional” crafts as 
well—ceramics, woodworking, town planning, 
even music, film and theater, as these fall with- 
in the ambit of radical purpose. The author’s 
intent is to seek out answers to a cluster of re- 
lated questions, inter alia: How does the artist 
interact with his social environment? When 
artists become social radicals, what are the 
sources of their discontent? How do they trans- 
mute their radicalism into aesthetic protest? 
With what effect upon their art and the social 
milieu? How does changing technology impinge 
upon artistic styles and standards? Is good art 
necessarily “progressive” in its development, or 
are its norms universal and timeless? 

Not surprisingly, Egbert’s findings disclose 
some striking parallels between artistic and so- 
cial history. Artists, it seems, behave much like 
the rest of us—at least, like other intellectuals 
—only more so. They are more likely than 
others to become estranged from their society, 
in part because of temperament and economic 
privation, but more acutely because of a 
heightened “sense of injustice” coupled with a 
utopian vision for man, Like others of lesser 
gifts, radical artists of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were outraged by the op- 
pression of the poor, the arrogance of power, 
the inequities of the law, the hypocrisies of 
conventional morality. Yet only a minority of 
artists rebelled politically against their condi- 
tion; most did not, and of those who did rebel, 
some put their faith in reform, others in revo- 
lution; and they either found their place in a 
sympathetic movement (chiefly Marxist, though 
also St.-Simonian, Anarchist, Fabian, and 
others), or preferred to go it alone. Few, if any, 
had more than a sloganistic acquaintance with 
the social doctrines they embraced—a defect 
the author readily forgives since, in his judg- 
ment, the most effective radical works of art 
have expressed a profound social mood in uni- 
versally human, rather than in explicitly ideol- 
ogical, terms. 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of Eg- 
bert’s study is his treatment of the avant-garde, 
that small band of artistic movers and shakers 
who not only interacted with, but literally rev- 
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olutionized, their cultural milieu. The avant- 
garde is, by definition, the vanguard party of 
the arts, a militant, essentially anarchistic mi- 
nority committed to no particular doctrine or 
regime but rather to a permanent revolution 
aimed at liberating the artist from all traditional 
restraints. Throughout the nineteenth century 
the common enemy was clearly bourgeois 
philistinism, and just as clearly Marxism 
pointed the way of liberation; political and 
artistic radicalism were thereby fused. But with 
the triumph of the social revolution, which oc- 
curred briefly under the Paris Commune and 
more durably under the Bolsheviks, the breach 
between artist and commissar became evident: 
as the Chinese saying goes, “they lay in the 
same bed but with different dreams.” Lenin 
vacillated, but Stalin definitively established 
the role of art under Communism as that of a 
weapon in the class struggle. Socialist Realism 
-—the apprehension by the masses of that which 
was concrete and familiar, therefore edifying to 
the spirit—became the single approved style. 
The result was an exodus of nonobjective 
artists from the Soviet Union. 

The paradox, as Egbert notes, is that avant- 
garde movements flourish best in a bourgeois- 
democratic culture; philistinism (to paraphrase 
Jefferson) is their natural manure. There is the 
further paradox that, even as the avant-garde 
condemns industrial technology, it borrows the 
new technological methods and materials for its 
own experiment, Avant-garde art in the West, 
originally created in defiance of bourgeois tra- 
dition, has now become not only accepted but 
fashionable, its products fought over by bour- 
geois collectors and galleries, its producers 
apotheosized as culture heroes. Even the more 
grotesque modern styles, those characterized by 
Egbert as “deliberate artistic outrage” (per- 
haps analogous to political terrorism) are 
quickly co-opted and merchandised, consistent 
with Marcuse’s doctrine of repressive tolerance. 

Half a century ago Trotsky astutely observed 
that “Art means prophecy .. . works of art are 
the embodiment of presentiments.” Whatever 
the future may bring, the present embodiments 
are Socialist Realism in the East and Op-Pop- 
NeoDadaism in the West. Clearly, each society 
deserves the art it gets. 
. Louis WASSERMAN 
Gualala, California 


Psychoanalytic Jurisprudence: On Ethics, Aes- 
thetics, and Law—-On Crime, Tort, and Pro- 
cedure. By Albert A. Ehrenzweig. (Leiden: 
A. W. Sijthoff; Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana 
Press, 1971. Pp. 395. $19. 40.) 


As a native Austrian and a former scholar in 
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Vienna, Professor Albert Ehrenzweig is the 
heir to a rich and varied intellectual heritage, 
which has included men such as Freud, Jung, 
Konrad Lorenz, and Erik Erikson. The Vien- 
nese tradition has combined a sense of the inter- 
connectedness of ideas and disciplines with a 
humanistic outlook on the world: Ehrenzweig’s 
Psychoanalytic Jurisprudence reflects both these 
perspectives. 

The core of Psychoanalytic Jurisprudence 
consists of an argument that the application of 
behavior of individuals to various areas of law 
can serve to reconcile intellectual disputes and 
clarify thinking about policy questions. The 
argument is complex and is not always fully or 
clearly presented in Ehrenzweig’s text; conse- 
quently I have undertaken to summarize it as 
I understand it. The principal assumptions 
Ehrenzweig makes are that individuals search 
for absolutes, such as “truth,” “reason,” and 
“justice,” as buffers against anxiety; that in the 
course of their search they regularly perceive 
its futility; that they resolve the consequent 
gaps between their wishes and their percep- 
tions through the creation of constructs, such 
as faith, power, and utility, that they use as 
principles around which their lives can be or- 
ganized; and that they reflect the use of these 
principles in their social institutions. The organ- 
izing principles (Ehrenzweig calls them “meta- 
norms”) constitute trade-offs between a collec- 
tive yearning for what “ought to be” and a col- 
lective acceptance of what “is.” 

In applying these assumptions to four areas 
of the law—jurisprudence, criminal law, torts, 
and procedure—Ehrenzweig makes several 
imaginative generalizations. First, he maintains 
-that the violent disputes perpetrated by scholars 
in jurisprudence, symbolized in the continuing 
controversy between adherents of the “positivist 
school” and disciples of the “natural law 
school,” are the end products of different psy- 
chological responses on the part.of members of 
the two schools, and when seen from that per- 
spective can be reconciled. Both positivists and 
natural jaw advocates, Ehrenzweig argues, con- 
cede the existence of compromises between the 
potentially opposing ideals of order and justice; 
they merely choose to explain those compro- 
mises differently. Believers in natural law stress 
the “inner morality” of laws that are obeyed; 
positivists emphasize the ability of persons in 
power to impose their views on others. The 
choice of one explanation or another depends 
upon the organizing principle which gives an 
individual scholar optimum relief from anxiety. 
If jurisprudential opponents could fully ap- 
preciate the psychological basis for their posi- 
tions, Ebrenzweig believes, semantic snarls 
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could be unraveled and compromise achieved. 

Ehrenzweig devotes more than half of his 
text to jurisprudence; he then turns, in shorter 
segments, to criminal law, torts, and procedure, 
again using his governing assumptions as criti- 
cal tools, here directed at social policies rather 
than trends in scholarship. He finds that the 
criminal law in America has suffered from a 
clumsy use of its sanctioning powers. The 
clumsiness derives, he believes, from an inade- 
quate appreciation of the different psychologi- 
cal character of various crimes. Certain crimeés, 
such as violent murders, can only be committed 
if the offender overcomes strongly implanted 
repressions; these crimes (termed “oedipal”) 
cannot easily be deterred, and are still suffi- 
ciently offensive to engender feelings of retribu- 
tion among society at large. Other crimes (“post- 
oedipal”) do not involve surmounting such 
deep repressions; they can better be deterred 
by legal sanctions. Hence retribution, but not 
deterrence, is a perfectly justifiable purpose of 
the criminal law in the oedipal area, while in 
the post-oedipal area policies of deterrence and 
rehabilitation can be simultaneously fostered 
through balancing protection for society against 
help for offenders. 

Behind the confused application of criminal 
law sanctions, Ehrenzweig believes, lie deep- 
seated irrational attitudes about punishment; 


behind the equally confused application of the 


fault standard in the law of torts lie similarly 
irrational attitudes about moral blame. Again 
the insights of psychoanalysis lead to reform. 
Ehrenzweig advocates the abolition of the fault 
standard for all torts save those which demon- 
strate “moral fault” (p. 258), such as reckless 
driving or frivolous surgery. In all other cases, 
efficient distribution of the costs of risks should 
be the social goal; moral blame should be ir- 
relevant. 

-Finally, Ebrenzweig finds a long-standing 
need in Anglo-American cultures to see judges 
as impartial, detached functionaries. This need 
manifests itself in a series of procedures, such 


as stringent, manipulable rules of evidence and. 


decision making by juries, and these procedures 
in turn prevent judges from making effective 
use of their powers and penalize litigants who 
cannot afford skilled legal advice. A less rigid 
fixation with judicial detachment could pro- 
duce, in Ehrenzweig’s view, more informal 
procedures and more enlightened decisions. 
As his argument unfolds, Ehrenzweig’s per- 
spective is consistently original and his insights 
provocative. But neither the structure nor the 
style of Psychoanalytic Jurisprudence does 
justice to the ideas it contains. Ehrenzweig says 
in his preface that he “had to write [the book] 
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now or not at all” (p. 12), and his haste shows. 
Part One, on jurisprudence, is a general history 
of jurisprudential thought presented in so at- 
tenuated a-fashion as to resemble an outline. 
Part Two, which contains chapters on crimes, 
torts, and procedure, is awkwardly related to 
Part One, both stylistically and analytically. The 
result is a book that vacillates between being a 
text and being a monograph, and ends up in 
an unfortunate no man’s land. There are stylis- 
tic difficulties as well. Ehrenzweig continually 
substitutes neologisms for analysis, as if he 
believes he must coin a word (“beautness,” 
“Quasi-Is,” “psychosophy”) to convey his mean- 
ing. Such coinages increase the already cryp- 
tic quality of Ehrenzweig’s presentation. 

In sum, the impression too often generated 
by this book is that of a series of penetrating 
but scattered insights, few of which are de- 
veloped, interrelated, or reflected upon suffi- 
ciently to pierce the reader’s consciousness. 
The impatience one feels is the kind that has 
consigned many a scholarly book to oblivion. 
I hope that will not happen in this case, for 
Ehrenzweig’s observations are sufficiently origi- 
nal and interesting to deserve attention. 

G. EDWARD WHITE 
University of Virginia Law School 


Thomas Hobbes und der Puritantsmus. By 
Winfried Förster. (Berlin: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1969. Pp. 243. DM 49,80.) 


Hobbes-Forschungen. Edited by Reinhart 
Koselleck and Roman Schnur. (Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1969. Pp. 300. DM 
18,60.) 

The volume entitled Hobbes-Forschungen 
contains the contributions (some in German, 
some in French, some in English) to an inter- 
national Hobbes-Kolloquium held in 1967 at the 
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University at Bochum. Though the dominant 
interest of the colloquium was the problem of 
Hobbes’s significance for modern political sci- 
ence, the papers and discussions also empha- 
size the importance of a modern “ontology” 
(Riedel) and of a modern conception of crea- 
tion (natural and civil) as a basis for Hobbes’s 
ideas on contract, law, equity, and legitimacy. 
Even Hobbes’s geometry and optics were at- 
tempts to explain the contrast between natural 
and civil types of “generation.” The papers 
contain considerable discussion of the differences 
between mechanical generation, vital (organic) 
generation, and moral (artificial) generation by 
covenant, the generation of a public person and 


a “body politick.” Several papers (especially Cat- 


taneo, Villey, Polin) emphasize the impor- 
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tance of Hobbes’s conception of science for the 
Enlightenment. Maurer’s comments on the 
problems raised by the colloquium are espe- 
cially worth careful reading. 

One of the chief problems is the interpreta- 
tion of Hobbes’s “absolutism,” for this idea is 
ambiguous. One must take seriously Hobbes’s 
remark to Charles I, made shortly after the 
Restoration, when the monarch refused to 
grant publication rights for Hobbes’s Behemoth 
(his history of the civil war) on the grounds 
that it was “incendiary.” Hobbes took this oc- 
casion to say to him: I hope you will excuse 
me for defending you and your father by a 
double-edged sword. Evidently both Charles II 
and Hobbes were aware of what was implied 
in this remark. And any reader of Behemoth 
will note that it pays its respects not only to the 
cause of the Stuarts but also tc the Common- 
wealth and to Cromwell as General and as 
Lord-Protector. 

In this connection several members of the 
colloquium call attention to Hobbes’s last work, 
the Dialogue against the common-law, but they 
fail to note that Hobbes’s plea for the Royal 
Courts of Equity was a revival of the policy 
instituted by Francis Bacon as Lord Chancel- 
lor. No doubt this theme had been discussed 
on their “walks in the gardens” of Bacon’s 
estate during the time Hobbes was Bacon’s 
secretary. And the colloquium fails to note 
that the Dialogue closes with the theme that 
ever since ancient times English kings have 
exercised their sovereignty best “in Parliament” 
through the Royal Courts of Equity. There are 
other evidences in Hobbes’s post-Restoration 
writings and sayings that indicate his disap- 
pointment when Charles II did not accept his 
crown as coming from the people (who had 
welcomed his return) in the spirit of common- 
wealth. Hobbes anticipated the Revolution of 
1688. 

The volume on Hobbes and Puritanism by 
Winfried Förster expands in detail and more 
precision the theme of his paper at the col- 
Joquium. He contrasts the differences between 
the theory of “covenant” as found in the writ- 
ings of the early Separatist leader, Henry Jacob, 
(1616) and the theory of covenant in Hobbes. 
This raises a complicated issue concerning the 
meaning of “Puritanism.” Hobbes was explicitly 
not a Separatist, as Milton was. Though for 
him the Covenant which binds citizens of a 
commonwealth to their government has the 
solemnity and sacredness of a “New Testa- 
ment,” Hobbes expected any genuinely “public” 
religion to be a function of the commonwealth. 
Therefore, he held that even and especially bish- 
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ops must be responsible citizens. Hobbes had 
some sympathy for the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, where they had been established, but 
when Presbyterian preachers became itinerants 
in England, preaching to English workers dur- 
ing working hours, Hobbes despised them as 
agents for a Puritan establishment and a trea- 
sonous Long Parliament, Like the majority of 
Puritans in England, who were less Calvinist 
than those in Scotland, and who, both in the 
early days of Jacob and later when sects of in- 
dependents multiplied, were in favor of reforms 
(parish by parish) within the Church of En- 
gland, Hobbes was a loyal Anglican despite his 
open criticism of bishops. But intellectually 
Hobbes was a “latitudinarian” and refused to 
interpret the “church-covenant” as a covenant 
with “the spiritual body of Christ.” For him, 
the membership in the Church of England was 
an aspect of his covenant as a citizen of the 
Commonwealth or the “body-politick,” and he 
declared, “There are no spiritual bodies on 
earth.” He held a very Protestant and Puritan 
theory of the New Testament “under God.” To 
the bishops this was atheism; to Hobbes it was 
the political science of a Christian Common- 
wealth, 

The volume on Hobbes-Forschungen con- 
tains a comprehensive bibliography of publica- 
tions in German on Hobbes. Förster appends 


‘to his volume an international bibliography of 


recent works on Hobbes, with the exception of 
some important Italian contributions. 

Both volumes, in their preoccupation with 
“absolutism,” ignore what Hobbes himself re- 
garded as his greatest achievement, his radical 
revision of the principles of natural Jaw as for- 
mulated in Chapters XIV and XV of Leviathan. 
Here he formulates these norms as empirical, 
scientific generalizations of those modes of 
conduct whose natural consequences are “peace 
and security” rather than conflict. These “prin- 
ciples of natural justice” are related on the one 
hand to Puritan ethics, and on the other to 
later political science of the Utilitarians. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
” Claremont, California 


The Mature Society. By Dennis Gabor. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1972. Pp. 208. 
$7.50.) 

The Mature Society is a difficult book for a 
political scientist writing for this journal either 
to praise or condemn. The gaps in the text 
occur primarily in areas where the political 
scientist imagines he has something to say: 
political institutions, constituencies for change 
and responsibility and power. Few political sci- 
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entists are quoted and even they are not central 
to the argument. 

At the same time, political theorists will find 
the diagnosis of the author, Nobel Prize win- 
ner in Applied Physics, who describes himself 

a “gadgeteer,” central to their concerns with 
man, human nature,. political economy, free- 
dom, education, and utopia. Professor Gabor 
contends that man, whose historic enemy has 
been nature, struggles today with the remain- 
ing enemy, man himself. His talents for the 
conquest of nature turn against him: aggressive- 
ness, search for novelty, love of progeny, and 
loyalty to tribe and nation. Man is aware that 
consumerism and growth addiction—a stage in 
the rise and decline of capitalism foreseen by 
Schumpeter—bring little happiness. Yet except 
for four spheres of silent or open protest (the 
revolt of university youth, voluntary absen- 
teeism, drug addiction, and crime), society’s 
answer is that of St. Augustine: “Lord, make 
me good, but not yet.” Nevertheless, Gabor 
predicts that the end is in sight and that the 
transition period we face will be neither stable 
nor happy. He sees the private sector reduced 
to one-quarter of the economy by the year 
2,000 and confesses that “gadgeteers” such as 
himself must turn their efforts from hardware 
to social inventions if the autonomy of tech- 
nology is to be defeated. 

Despite the despair of his diagnosis, he is 
not without hope, in part because of his doc- 
trine of man “wonderful in adversity, weak in 
comfort, affluence and security” (p. 47). Sci- 
ence can serve man as it has already demon- 
strated in “driving out superstitions, eliminating 
physical pain, relieving hormonal weaknesses, 
defeating poverty,” though its advances inter- 
mingle good and evil as with heroin derived 
from morphine. In providing the requisites for 
a mature society, Gabor would add to the “in- 
telligence quotient” an “ethical quotient” and 
link the two together in an IQ-EQ histogram 
for testing both intelligence and virtue. Since 
history is largely a tale of the misdeeds of 
power addicts, they would be excluded from 
power in the mature society. “Experienced ed- 
ucators will have no difficulty in recognizing 
the incipient power addict and warning society 
against him”—through forwarding his records. 
According to Gabor, education should be a life- 
long process—permissive and loving to age six, 
based on a hard apprenticeship to age eighteen 
(and using three-dimensional, olfactory films 
to make students “viscerally conscious” of their 
history). Higher education would go on in two- 
track universities: one for the gifted minority, 
and the other the less gifted majority preparing, 
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not for exacting professions, but for lifelong 
self-improvement. Everyone will receive educa- 
tion in parenthood including those who are to 
be discouraged as unworthy of or emotionally 
unprepared for families. 

The mature society, then, is a modern 
utopia—a society stabilized in numbers and 
material production, ecological equilibrium, 
and responsible freedom. Its slogans will be, 
“Excellence instead of quantitative growth, pos- 
session instead of consumption” (p. 172). In 
an era of disutopias and doomsday books, it is 
heartening to have this word of hope. Standing 
as utopia, The Mature Society can throw the 
spotlight on neglected areas of truth. Yet, the 
author sees it as more than that-——and at this 
point, the political scientist is plunged back into 
his sense of unreality and void. 

‘How is this mature society to come into 
being, through what processes, interest groups 
and structures? A scant two and one-half con- 
cluding pages give us some clues, but little more 
than that. It will be Fabian and gradualist, 
based on compromise without hurting anybody 
and with citizens enlightening themselves as 
does a jury instructed by a learned judge. Its 
carriers will be not “technocratic mandarins” 
but an elite, nonetheless, of Gabor’s “fellow 
futurists and other experts” (p. 173) designing 
projects for governments, parliaments, and pub- 
lic opinion who will back them as they did the 
Apollo projects. But will they? If, as Gabor 
states, “all the present trends of our world are 
against us: overpopulation, nationalism, eco- 
nomic group inertia and general aimlessness” 
(p. 174), who will provide the political power? 
Will it be the new generation? Apparently not, 
for “Our best potential ally, youth, is deeply 
confused.” The one banner that continues to 
fly is that of creative intellects and futurologists 
—sufficient for a utopia but hardly for legisla- 
tion. 

Thus, not only is The Mature Society vulner- 
able to the criticism that it neglects politics; it 
also ignores the essential relation between in- 
tellectuals and power, a dilemma as old as his- 
tory. Someone must fight for an idea within the 
decision-making structure. It will not do to 
write a memorandum and withdraw from the 
field. For within the democratic process, there 
are legitimate questions raised. Who will con- 
trol the futurologists and planners? Can we be 
sure that this form or that of education will 
usher in the utopia? What do we know about 
the wellsprings of human behavior that lead us 
to think couples will resolve to have or not to 
have progeny because of their alleged worthi- 
ness, or emotional maturity? What basis is there 
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for accepting the projections of the futurologists 
and basing policy on it? 

To raisé such questions is not to disparage 
a serious intellectual endeavor. It is merely to 
-say that, from the standpoint both of psychol- 
ogy and of political science, Dennis Gabor has 
raised as many questions as he has answered. 
Fortunately, his vigor and intellectual vitality, 
even at seventy-three, suggest he can turn his 


attention to these issues in another character-- 


istically challenging and original book. 
KENNETH W. THOMPSON 

International Council for 

Educational Development 


Behavioural Worlds: The Study of Single Cases. 
.By P. G. Herbst. (London: Tavistock Pub- 
lications, 1970. 248 pp. $8.00.) 


The author deals with an issue of central im- 
portance to researchers in the social (behav- 
ioral) sciences; how to study individual cases 
in a scientific fashion. He proposes techniques 
for studying such cases so that principles 
emerge which are applicable to other single 
. cases and yet do not eliminate the uniqueness 
of each (person or group). 

The author argues that the social sciences 
have emulated the physical sciences in develop- 
ing methods and theories with which to under- 
stand and study large numbers of cases, not 
single ones. Further, he claims that in the so- 
cial sciences, both the relationships between 
behavioral variables and the measurement 
scales differ from case to case. Thus, his gen- 
eralized behavior theory views each person and 
each group as a behavioral universe with its 
own laws and its own measurement scales. In 
contrast, in the physical sciences, the same 
functional relationships and measures are uni- 
versally applicable to all cases. 

Although I think Herbst overstates his case 
here—there must be at least one area of one 
social science where the measurement scales 
are the same across individuals—there is a ring 
of plausibility to his contention that the social 
scientist compared to the physical scientist has 
a greater interest in and need for theories and 
experimental procedures relevant to the study 
of single cases. Few techniques are currently 
available, even though, potentially, they could 
be of great benefit to the investigator studying 
individual psychotherapy or the scientist ex- 
amining a given political system. 

The book provides techniques developed in 
_ the process of performing four research. proj- 
ects within the social-psychological sciences. 
These dealt with a diverse range of topics: the 
work output of a group of coal-miners, sub- 
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jective attitudes of high school students toward 
their courses, verbal communications of a court- 
ing couple, and labour turnover in two fac- 
tories. The work on the coal-miners and the 
students is quite extensive, the hypotheses 
growing out of the theoretical constructs and 
dictating the data pertinent to their own eval- 
uation. The other two techniques are more 
limited in scope, The study of verbal communi- 
cations offers a data-collecting device, but no 
theoretical framework for the observations. 
The industrial research provides a mathemat- 
ical model of a narrowly defined process within 
a factory but does not yield any methodological 
or conceptual innovations. 

Two additional chapters contain theoretical 
ideas with no empirical underpinnings and are 
only remotely connected to single-case research. 
Better that these had been left out altogether 
and that fuller, more understandable exposi- 
tion had been given to the techniques, particu- 
larly those dealing with the coalminers and the 
students. In describing the research on verbal 
communication, the author points out that for 
purposes of clarity, redundant, self-evident 
phrases are often dropped from written docu- 
ments. I believe Herbst goes too far in remov- 
ing redundancy from his written document. 
Little in the book is self-evident. The rationale 
for choosing one type of analysis or one set 
of definitions is never provided and would have 
been welcome. Although Herbst worked on the 
coalminers project for five (1) years, the reader 
sees only an inkling of the process of discovery, 
of trial and check. Rather, one is given the 
finished product, a fait accompli, or post hoc 
answers. 

Herbst’s two main techniques grow out of 
his Generalized Behavior Theory. This theory 
does not provide a universal set of behavioral 
principles, for the author claims none exist. 
Rather, for a given situation, the theory yields 
a way of generating all possible behavioral uni- 
verses that can exist and of excluding those 
which cannot. Implicit here is the idea that a 
theory which can handle all outcomes is use- 
Jess and unscientific, and that a theory be- 
comes more valuable the more restrictive and 
specific it is. His theory consists of a set of 
postulates (which specify the dimensions and 
possible scale-transformations of variables in a 
behavioral system), of some definitions (e.g., 
internal variables are related to the internal 
functioning of a behavior system, transactional 
variables deal with the relationship between the 
behavior system and its environment), and of 
methodological implications (e.g., all measures 
must refer to the same observational time pe- 
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riod during which steady-state conditions ob- 
tain for all parameters). All of these restrict 
the range and kind of theoretical- predictions 
and the types of method to be used in collect- 
ing and analyzing data. 

In my judgment, the restrictions are too ex- 
tensive. An example: as a result of the postu- 
lates, all functional relationships must express 
the value of one behavior variable as a function 
of two others (no more, no less), no. matter 
how many may be operative in a situation. I 
think a number of interesting possibilities, ap- 
plicable to any number of situations in which 
- a scientist would study single cases, are thereby 
ruled out. 

Turning to the research for which the theory: 
and associated techniques were initially de- 
veloped: In the coal-miner study, one working 
group was considered as the single case. Six 
variables pertinent to the work task were 
chosen, and the measurement scales appropri- 
ate to each were selected. The possible func- 
tional relationships were derived using the defi- 
nitions of the variables and the postulates of 
Generalized Behavior Theory. Four of the six 
basic findings of correlational analysis were 
compatible with one or the other of the func- 
tional relationships. That is, most, but not all, 
of the data could be fit by some theoretical 
prediction. 

The variables appear to have been selected 
and defined after careful examination of all the 
data. The value of such a post hoc analysis 
can only be demonstrated if the derived func- 
tional relationships also accounted for the be- 
havior of another independent group of coal- 
miners. No such replication is reported. 

In the research on student attitudes, a com- 
parison was undertaken of the results found in 
one case with those found in other cases. The 
analyses indicated that a restricted number of 
functional relationships accounted reasonably 
well for the data of three students, who all per- 
formed quite differently. One must add here, 
however, that seven variables were omitted 
from the detailed analysis, some because they 
demonstrated no simple relationship with other 
variables, which I take to mean no simple rela- 
tionship that could be derived from Generalized 
Behavior Theory. Also, data from.only 10 per 
cent of the students were found to be suitable 
for analysis, even though no explicit reasons 
were given for the exclusions. At the very least, 
the elimination of half of the variables and 90 
per cent of the subjects severely limits the gen- 
erality of the methods used and the conclusions 
reached. 


I do not think that generalized behavior 
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theory yields techniques which adequately deal 
with the data for which it was developed, not 
to mention other single-case data. The other 
two techniques in the book have more narrow 
and specialized foci. Whether they can be ap- 
plied to other research situations is open to 
debate. 

In general, Herbst does not manage to avoid 
the difficulties that lie in the way of perform- 
ing research on single cases. Inadvertently, he 
highlights the potential pitfalls, and this may 
well be the book’s major contribution. 

STEVEN DOEHRMAN 
University of Michigan 


Man and Citizen. By Thomas Hobbes. Edited 
with an introduction by Bernard Gert. 
(Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, 
Doubleday & Co. Inc., 1972. Pp. 386. $2.95, 
paper. ) 

Disguised by an uninformative title, which 
makes it sound like Son of Body, Man and 
Citizen, the paperback selection of extracts 
edited by Richard Peters (New York: Collier, 
1962), this volume is in fact a complete reprint 
of De Cive in Hobbes’s own English transla- 
tion, plus the first English translation of the 
last third of De Homine, made by the editor 
and two colleagues. As a bonus, the front cover 
has a nice color reproduction of a portrait of 
an obviously balding but still quite hairy 
Hobbes which ties in closely with Aubrey’s de- 
scription, including the yellowish-reddish whisk- 
ers naturally turned-up (“a sign of a brisque 
witt”) and the beard under the lip, reduced to 
a “little tip.” (“He desired not the reputation 
of his wisdOme to be taken from the cutt of his 
beard, but from his reason.”) 

Stocks in Hobbes, virtually unmarketable dur- 
ing his lifetime and for another century and a 
half after his death, continue their spectacular 
post-1950 rise. With three paperback editions 
of Leviathan in print now joined by this edi- 
tion of De Cive it is to be hoped that other 
publishers will at last recognize the goldmine 
of pungent prose and lucid argument that is the 
eleven volumes of Hobbes’s English Works in 
Molesworth’s early Victorian edition. Can we 
look forward at least to paperbacks of Behe- 
moth and of Liberty and Necessity in the near 
future? 

These two would indeed seem to me to make 
better propositions for paperback publication 
than the present one, since they are of great 
interest in their own right. De Cive is mainly 
of interest to the specialist or at any rate the 
enthusiast: treated as a first (or more pre- 
cisely second) draft of Leviathan, it lets us see 
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where Hobbes changed his mind as his thoughts 
developed between 1642 and 1651. (In par- 
ticular, he becomes more consistent in sticking 
to his definition of “obligation” in terms of 
the logical consequence of a covenant instead 
of also having a category of “natural obliga- 
tion” as the effect of irresistible power; and he 
introduces into Leviathan the subtle and im- 
portant discussion of authorization and repre- 
sentation which has no counterpart in De 
Cive.) De Homine is of rather marginal in- 
. terest, even to Hobbesian scholars. It is sup- 
posed to form the first part of a trilogy, of 
which De Cive is the last. As Hobbes explains 
in the Preface to De Cive, this third part of 
the planned trilogy was “ripened and plucked” 
by the disputes which led to the civil war: 
“Therefore it happens, that what was last in 
order, is yet come forth first in time” (p. 103). 
The other two parts had to wait a long time, 
for | De Cive (1642) was elaborated into 
Leviathan (1651) before Hobbes produced the 
first part De Corpore (1655) and the second 
part De Homine (1658). Peters says of it that 
it “contained little that Hobbes had not pub- 
lished before” (Body, Man and Citizen, page 
17) and as far as I can see this is correct. 
Moreover, the lapse of years inevitably meant 
that De Homine does not fit neatly on to the 
front of De Cive. The last chapter of De 
Homine is “On Artificial Man” and gives a 
highly condensed account of the Leviathan doc- 
trine of authorization and representation, but 
(as I have already mentioned) this is not picked 
up in De Cive. “[To] fasten De Homine and 
_ De Cive cleverly together requires a little more 
knocking and hammering” said one of Hobbes’s 
earliest and wittiest critics, John Eachard, m 
his Mr. Hobbs’s State of Nature Reconsidered 
(1672). 

Unfortunately, Doubleday chose to present 
the volume in rather different terms. The back 
cover says: 


This collection of Thomas Hobbes’s writing on 
Man and Citizen offers the best representation of 
his moral and political thought available in Eng- 
lish. It includes the important second section of 
De Homine, translated here from the Latin for the 
first time, in which Hobbes expresses his most ma- 
ture thoughts on human nature and morality. And 


it includes the only complete and readily available 


English translation of De Cive, which is superior 
to the popularly studied Leviathan as a statement 
of Hobbes’s political philosophy. 


Professor Gert says much the same in the first 
paragraph of his Introduction, and adds in sup- 
port of the view that De Cive is “superior to 
[Leviathan] as philosophy” the following: 
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For example, in Chapter 14 of Leviathan, defini- 
tions of The Right of Nature and A Law of Na- 
ture are abruptly offered with no explanation of 
their aptness. However, in Chapter 1, Sections 7- 
10 of De Cive, Hobbes provides reasons for his 
definition of The Right of Nature and in Chapter 
2, Section 1, he provides reasons for his definition 
of A Law of Nature. Thus, De Cive provides a 
much clearer account of these crucial concepts 
than Leviathan (Page 3). 

Even if these examples were well taken they 
would hardly suffice to meet the point that 
Leviathan contains many extensions and im- 
provements on De Cive, but it is not even clear 
that they do show superiority for De Cive in its 
definitions. Hobbes stated in De Corpore his 
view of definitions as follows: “Definition of a 
Name. A NAME is. a word taken at pleasure 
to serve for a mark, which may raise in our 
mind a thought like to some thought we had 
before, and which being pronounced to others, 
may be to them a sign of what thought the 
speaker had, or had not before in his mind” 
(Chapter 2, Section 4). Thus, insofar as Hobbes 
may give the impression in De Cive that he is 
giving reasons for his definitions this is merely 
an indication that he had not yet worked his 
way through to the uncompromising nominal- 
ism of De Corpore which is exhibited in the 
treatment of definitions in Leviathan. 

David Gauthier, in his study The Logic of 
Leviathan (London: Oxford University Press, 
1969) says about A. E. Taylors view that De 
Corpore Politico (the first draft) and De Cive 
(the second) are superior to Leviathan as state- 
ments of Hobbes’s political theory that it is 
“one of the more curious aberrations of Hob- 
besian scholarship” (p. 120). Unless Professor 
Gert can produce much better arguments for 
the superiority of De Cive, and also explain 
why the major changes between it and Levia- 
than are not philosophically- improvements, I 
think that Gauthier’s judgment must stand. 
These arguments for the superiority of De Cive 
would presumably be put before professional 
peers in a recognized scholarly forum, and this 
question of context is important. An article by 
a literary critic arguing without qualification 
for the proposition that Dostoevsky never again 
reached the literary heights of his first novel, 
The Double, would be a stimulating exercise; 
but in writing an introduction to a paperback 
edition of The Double he would surely have 
some responsibility to make it clear that, al- 
though he believed The Double was the best 
thing Dostoevsky ever did, most competent 
critics thought otherwise. 

BRIAN BARRY 


_ Nuffield College, Oxford 
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- Foundations of Political Sociology. By Irving 


Louis Horowitz, (Harper & Row, New York, 

1972. Pp. 590. $12.00.) 

Foundations of Political Sociology “is at its 
core a statement about the transformation of a 
past-oriented series of reflections into a goal- 
oriented series of prescriptions” (p. xv). This 
“fundamental” transformation reflects the shift 
from the nineteenth-century Political Economy 
approach to social problems based on history 
to a twentieth-century political sociology ap- 
proach based on.policy demands. Accordingly, 
the “economic” factor has given way to the 
“political” factor in the construction of expla- 
nations of social phenomena. Specifically, “the 
political sociology of growth is the central or- 
ganizing pivot for any modern discussion of so- 
cial systems” (p. xviii). 

Describing the emergence of political sociol- 
ogy, Horowitz argues that political science can- 
not be defined according to a set of theoretical 
propositions, but rather is unified by the tradi- 
tionaly elitist response of political scientists to 
the needs of those who rule. Sociology, how- 
ever, regards the masses, large-scale events, and 
impersonal forces in formulating its account of 
political behavior. The marriage of sociology and 
political science gives birth to political sociol- 
ogy, which explains social action in terms of 
the interdependency of elites and masses, per- 
sonal factors and impersonal forces, etc. His- 
torically, Horowitz maintains that political soci- 
ology was spawned by the failure of elites to 
provide political solutions to the social prob- 
lems brought to consciousness by the activity 
of the masses in the French Revolution. The 
author’s commentary on these social forces and 
political ideologies as they affect contemporary 
American society constitutes the major portion 
of Foundations. 

Horowitz observes that “the conflict of inter- 
ests from a practical point of view is now a 
struggle between liberalism and socialism” (p. 
107). With respect to liberalism, he finds “little 
historic correspondence” between that ideology 
and “its presumed capitalist economic base,” 
i.e., the bourgeoisie. Instead, “the rise of liberal- 
ism corresponds with the rise of the political 
enfranchisement of the masses” (p. 132). Lib- 
eralism is “essentially linked to the belief that 
each person should count as one irrespective 
of his property holdings . . . that in the political 


arena one citizen is as important as any other . 


citizen” (p. 134). Except for Bentham, it would 
be difficult to uncover a theorist who approxi- 
mates this ideal typical description of liberalism. 
The author mentions J. S. Mill, but Mill never 
held any such view, and in Mill’s case, there is 
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a fairly clear relationship between the political 

ideology of liberalism as he defined it and the 
“economic base” of the middle class. 

Liberalism was from its inception elitist- 


‘oriented. That this elitism assumed the form of 


opposition to a declining aristocracy on the one 
hand, and opposition to the threat of a politically - 
active working class on the other, provides the 
historical basis for understanding the essential 
practical expression of liberalism: “fragmented 
planning” (p. 107). Given its ideological com- 
mitment to progress and evolution, the fate of 
liberalism in America depends upon “assump- 
tions about the long-range viability” of the 
American political system (p. 144) and the 
ability of technocrats to sustain an apolitical 
bureaucracy. Thus, the depoliticalization of pol- 
itics—absence of ideology plus rule of the ex- 
pert——constitutes the essence of twentieth-cen- 
tury liberalism. 

Horowitz identifies a two-pronged challenge 
to the hegemony of contemporary liberalism. . 
Ideologically, the most serious threat stems from 
Marxism. Politically, fascism has proven itself 
an organizational alternative to liberalism cap- 
able of functioning within a capitalistic econ- 
omy. . 
In opposition to nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism, Marxist theory made the masses the prime 
mover of politics, and, at the same time, it re- 
placed the economic determinism of classical 
political economy with an emphasis upon the 
necessity for political organization. In other 
words, Marxism provided an ideological frame- 
work for political sociology by redefining poli- 
tics in terms of the social needs of the masses. 
Nevertheless, Horowitz maintains that Marx- 
ism collapsed as an ideological alternative to 
liberalism precisely because it succeeded po- 
litically in the Soviet Union. Russian Marxists, 
he asserts, resurrected the elitist conception of 
politics (the party), reduced ideology to the 
rote memorization of Marxist-Leninist scripture, 
and sacrificed the social needs of the masses 
to the imperatives of industrial development. 
The result is bureaucratic socialism and the 
depoliticalization of Soviet society. 

Fascism, Horowitz argues, represents “an 
advanced stage of industrial capitalism” (p. 
246), and must, therefore, be considered a 
fact of contemporary political life. This argu- 
ment ig premised upon the priority fascism 
grants to the state as the determinant of social 
development, its success as a twentieth-century 
mass movement, and its reliance upon a mili- 
taristic bureaucracy. Its specific doctrines vary 
considerably, but “the idea that classes can be 
managed without a revolution is the essence of 
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fascism” (p. 247). Bureaucratic regulation of 
class conflict by the state in the interests of a 
mnilitary-industrial complex supported by ap- 
peals to nationalism and racism is the hallmark 


of fascism, a definition uncomfortably close to’ 


some current descriptions of American political 
society. 

Horowitz concludes that a pronounced drift 
toward fascism rather than to the left is more 
likely in the event of an economic crisis, More- 
over, the Left can no longer depend upon the 
proletariat to lead the socialist revolution. Does 
this mean that liberalism is in fact endowed 
with long-range stability? No, Horowtiz argues, 
because the line between social deviance and 
political marginality is fading. This means that 
“radical changes in the structure of American 
social and political life are imminent” (p. 363). 
This “fusion between deviant behavior and 
political processes” is “a major event” because 
it makes “each man a potential agent of revolu- 
tionary change” (p. 574—5). 

Thus, despite the marginal impact of Marxist 
ideology, the absence of a mass-based social 
movement with effective political leadership, 
and the general restraint of the New Left as 
regards the use of violence to achieve political 
goals, Professor Horowitz nevertheless insists 
that “the possibility of insurgency must be 
taken seriously” (p. 293). Indeed, we are al- 
ready in the “first stage” of insurrection. Margi- 
nal men may have had their viewpoints over- 
looked by historians, as Horowitz believes, but 
it is also true that marginal men—especially in- 
tellectuals—tend to mistake rhetoric for per- 
formance. 

It is in this context that I read the author’s 
proclamation that political sociology ‘“‘must 
be ranked a foremost innovation of social sci- 
ence in our age” (p. 17). Yet, as Horowitz 
admits, most social scientists serve to legitimize 
the status quo, and the instances in which poli- 
tical sociology has successfully broken through 
the ideological barrier erected by traditional 
social science are few. Political sociology is still 
as marginal to social science as the social actors 
it studies are to the political system. Put an- 
other way, political sociologists have not yet 
done enough of the in-depth substantive investi- 
gation and analysis of social phenomena neces- 
sary in order to make an effective assault upon 
the abstract empiricism of social science. 

Foundations of Political Sociology, while a 
useful compendium of interesting insights, is, 
ultimately, a disappointing book. Instead of 
“foundations,” we are presented with an atomis- 
tic approach to sociological ideas, a superficial 
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dramatic prognostications by the author. The 
success of political sociology and radical social 
change require a great deal more than this. 
RICHARD ASHCRAFT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Unknown Dimension: European Marxism 
Since Lenin. Edited by Dick Howard and 
Karl Klare. (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 418. $12.50.) 


The Unknown Dimension is a large and ex- 
pensive reader devoted to the explication of 
the ideas of lesser-known 20th century Marx- 
ists. It is edited by two American academicians, 
and most of the articles are written by Ameri- 
cans or by Europeans living in the United States. 
The sixteen chapters are not reproductions of 
the works of these lesser-known Marxists, but 
are for the most part recent articles written about 
them for this volume—articles extensively doc- 
umented, occasionally critical, and often sympa- 
thetic. 

The first two chapters differ in that the first 
introduces the subject from a “New Left” or 
neo-Marxist point of view, and the second 
seeks to provide the historical context in which 
the subjects of the book fit. These two chap- 
ters amplify the stated purpose in the Preface: 
“This book was conceived both as a contribu- 
tion to intellectual history and to the study of 
the development of Marxism, and even more 
as a political project.” The project mentioned 
is providing leftist intellectuals with a greater 
variety of “Old Left” thinking, so that a new 
left might build on a richer Marxian heritage. 

This is a laudable undertaking. University 
teaching in this field, either because of time 
pressures or laziness, often only hits highlights 
that leave an impression in the student’s mind 
either of a canonized Marxism or a Marxism 
entirely chanelled into the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and later branches, such 
as the Communist Party of China. This book 
shows both the superficiality of that approach, 
and that, although less potent, the European 


20th century was rich in alternatives to Bol- . 


shevism. Some of these alternatives are better 
known than others; quite possibly this will dif- 
fer with each reader. The list includes Georg 


Lukács; Ernst Bloch; Karl Korsch; Antonio _ 


Gramsci; the Council Communists, such as 
Anton Pannekoek and Hermann Gorter; Wil- 
helm Reich; The Frankfurt School of Herbert 
Marcuse, Eric Fromm, Leo Lowenthal, and 
Theodore Adorno; Walter Benjamin, Jurgen 
Havermas; Jean-Paul Sartre; Henri Lefebvre; 
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Galvano Della Volpe, Louis Althusser; Serge 
Mallet; and André Gorz. 

Some of these individuals represent sharper 
alternatives to Bolshevism than others, as for 
example Gramsci as opposed to Lukács; and 
some present alternatives that might carry little 
appeal—such as Ernst Bloch’s mixture of Marx- 
ism with Christian eschatology, Jewish mysti- 
cism, and neo-Hegelianism. (If what we are 
about is the redemption of the earth, we have 
not progressed much beyond the ancient Es- 
senes and Sons of Light.) Throughout the vol- 
ume, however, a fairly consistent theme is that 
a proletarian revolution made without a revolu- 
tionary-conscious proletariat is doomed as a 
source of hope for the worker or for people in 
general, This principle is extremely important. 
Why has this consciousness not yet developed 
sufficiently? The Unknown Dimension suggests 
answers—e.g., Reich’s notion of sexual repres- 
sion, or Marcuse’s thoughts on one-dimension- 
ality; but these answers are not as pragmati- 
cally satisfying as Lenin’s perception of the 
necessity of a disciplined Party, or his argu- 
ment from imperialism that capitalism had re- 
ceived a temporary extension of life. 

This sort of discussion is very useful because 
it demonstrates quite effectively. that Marxism 
is not a closed canon——a dogma to be accepted 
or rejected. There are some problems in Mar- 
xist thought that have as yet resisted solution. 
New interpretations, new ideas, and new ap- 
plications are needed to vitalize Marxism as a 
stimulus to discussion and a spur to critical 
analyses of contemporary society. This does 
not mean, of course, that older ideas were al- 
ways wrong. Unfortunately, The Unknown 
Dimension suggests this, and implies a dog- 
matism to which the New Left as well as the 
Old is not immune: l 


... What is known and transmitted to us as “Marx- 
ism”—by academic writers and the orthodox leftist 
parties alike—is an institutionalized ideological 
artifact emanating from the historical trajectory of 
Marxist movements, one that bears little resem- 
blance to the assumptions and inherent potentials 
of Marx’s own intellectual project (p. 4). 


Parts of the book I found particularly in- 
structive, including the section in which the 
Council Communists very clearly described the 
suppression of the workers’ movement in Rus- 
sia as a bourgeois effort, and blasted the 
Comintern as the servant of the ruling Soviet 
elite. This would have been a good place to 
discuss the practicality of the worker council 
notion, citing perhaps Yugoslav data, but such 
was not done. Another instructive example was 
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provided by Della Volpe’s reminder that de- 
scriptive notions such as the dialectic can be- 
come abstractions that have a life of their own, 
hypostasizing the very reality they purport to 
describe. Della Volpe calls for a scientific revo- 
lutionary theory, experimental, and verifiable 
by practice. The closeness of this view to Mao’s 
position could have been mentioned, but was 
not. In fairness to the editors, the omission of 
Yugoslav and Chinese material is deliberate. 
They are describing the unknown dimension of 
Marxist thought, and neither Yugoslavia nor 
China fit that category. 

The final chapter dealing with the recent | 
work of Mallet and Gorz is provocative. Just 
as one’s view of economic determinism can be 
too rigid, so also can one’s analysis of the work- 
ing class be woefully out of, date. Is the work- 
ing class of 1973 the same as it was in 1850? 
Mallet answers that it is not, that the working 
class has undergone a triadic development 
which demands new analyses in order for revo- 
lutionary theory to have concrete applicability. 
Is a Party still necessary? André Gorz replies 
that it is, but adds that it may well be a neces- 
sary evil. This is an heuristic notion because 
similar words were used by Engels to describe 
the state power which the proletariat would in- 
herit. 

Professor Howard interestingly contends that 
it is not enough to demonstrate socialism’s 
superiority over capitalism by showing that it 
can do the same things as capitalism although 
quantitatively better; it must be shown that 
socialism is qualitatively superior. This is ap- 
plicable to theory, but it is also something to 
recall when describing allegedy socialist so- 
cieties. We find it easy to compare GNPs and 
rates of growth between, for example, China 
and the United States. A much more difficult 
question is the possible qualitative difference 
which is much more important to ascertain. 

The book is long and somewhat easy to put 
down, but the format—self-contained chapters 
of about 25 pages—makes such piecemeal 
reading justifiable. By whom will it be read? 
Certainly by professors and graduate students, 
but unless they have substantial preparation, 
undergraduates will find it heavy going. In part 
this is due to the specialized character of the 
book, but it is also due to the specialized lan- 
guage often used. We very much need syno- 
nyms for such words as reification, hypostasi- 
zation, and objectification; and we need to use 
them if the purpose of this book, i.e., reaching 
a wider audience, is to be realized. 

The Unknown Dimension is one of those 
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readers that is not simply a “scissors and paste 
job.” It is informative, heuristic, and challeng- 
ing. It deserves to be read and used. 

JAMES R. OZINGA 
Oakland University 


Social Science and the Idea of Process: The Am- 
biguous Legacy of Arthur F. Bentley. By 
Paul F. Kress. (Urbana: University of Il- 
linois Press, 1970. Pp. xiv, 260. $8.95.) 
Professor Kress evaluates the intellectual 

contribution of Arthur F. Bentley and relates 

it to intellectual developments in the social sci- 
ences of the past century. The subtitle fore- 
casts one element in his conclusion, but it indi- 
cates only modestly the complexity of the is- 
sues. Professor Kress thinks of his essay as 

“.. . an inquiry into that shadowy area which 

lies between the philosophical and methodologi- 

cal realms . . .” (p. xii). Contemporary philo- 

. sophical literature provides the materials for 

this part, but the “methodological realm” that 

he explores is more esoteric than that covered 
in the usual books on methodology in political 
science. The methdological problems are among 
those that have torn traditional philosophy to 
shreds, and it was these problems that dis- 
turbed Bentley for all of his intellectual life. 
Professor Kress makes it clear that while The 
Process of Government of 1908 is usually cited 
as the formulation of one branch of what may 
generally be labeled group theory, concepts 
articulated there went deep. Bentley’s premises 
were not clearly specified in 1908, and his state- 
ment of pressures led many writers into super- 
ficial and misleading propositions. Kress makes 
it clear that the criticisms Bentley leveled at 
contemporary social science in Part I of the 
Process challenged the fundamental philosophi- 
cal and logical bases on which most social sci- 
ence proceeded. His criticism challenged the 
implicit or explicit reifications of social analysis 
and appealed to a deeper or underlying body 
of observable activity. Bentley suggested that 
this underlying body of human activity was the 
“stuf” of politics and government and that it 
should be the substance of social science. This 
more fundamental body altered the significance 
of the activities of government as revealed in 
the usual legislative, executive and judicial 
structures. Part H of Process is a tentative 
formulation for utilizing the traditional govern- 
mental institutions to search out these under- 
lying activities. These activities were pressures 
seeking and often finding expression through 
the formal institutions. Bentley attempted some 
studies of this kind that are similar to some 
contemporary pressure groups studies and are 
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what Kress designates as the minimum pro- 
gram of political research within the Bentleyan 
analysis. 


Political scientists seldom explore the later- 


writings of Bentley, although many have ex- 
amined Relativity in Man and Society. These 
later writings are primarily devoted to the 
problems related to the study of the character- 
istics of process, the adequacy of existing lan- 
guage to describe process, and-the sociological, 
scientific and philosophical requirements of a 
satisfactory means of describing social activity. 
Process is the central theme, for it is the con- 
cept by which Bentley hoped to unify “endur- 
ance and change,” a problem that “. . . has 
perplexed the western mind from its earliest 
ventures into the mystery of reality” (p. 3). 
Most of his writings are geared to that effort. 
Kress provides a detailed account of that ef- 
fort, as well as the efforts of sociologists, psy- 
chologists, and a few philosophers to deal with 
the issues. g 

A critical issue is how to state the data of 
social activity in a descriptive universe that is 
only process—-in short, how to overcome the 
dualism that permeates most western philos- 
ophy. The verbal forms of the dualism are 
many: endurance-change, form-substance, sta- 
bility-dynamism, and others. The intellectual 
effort that has gone into the search for a solu- 
tion has persisted since the 5th century B.C., 
but as Kress’s discussion demonstrates, the effort 
is still with us. If change is admitted to occur, in 
what does the change occur? 

Kress states in his preface that .. . “Process 
can be considered on several levels” and “has 
almost infinite dimensionality and an inexhaus- 
tible literature.” In order to recount the role 
of process in social science, Kress needed a 
“focus relevant to theoretical social science” 
(p. xii~xiii). Bentley’s writings became the 
vehicle to carry the story of the idea of process 
in the social sciences. The selection is apt, for 
Bentley devoted his full attention to the matter. 
As to his accomplishment, Kress observes that 


Arthur Bentley’s transactional analysis dissolved 
history, nature, and man in the universal process 
and posed a profound challenge to theoretical re- 
construction. The conclusion of this analysis is that 
his own attempts failed, but political scientists as a 
whole have not yet confronted the demands of 
the process idea, and perhaps with good reason. It 
may well be that such demands, at least those of 
the maximum program of fuli transactional state- 
ment, are beyond human capability, and even if 
realizable, incur the prohibitive cost of impoverish- 
ing our experience (p. 253). 


Professor Kress provides for his readers an 
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accurate presentation of the theme in Process 
and a commentary on later studies by political 
scientists that purport to follow the Bentleyan 
proposals. These studies, Kress remarks, ap- 
proximate the minimum research program de- 
riving from the process analysis. 

After preparing the way, the author recounts 
the uses of process in American sociology, and 
he concludes, “Insofar as American sociologists 
who have employed the process concept be- 
lieved the term to bé something more than a 
metaphor, they adopted either the evolutionary 
or analytical version . . . not surprisingly, 
Bentley did not find these sociological formu- 
lations helpful” (p. 129). 

A lengthy chapter, “Process as Transaction,” 
is devoted to expounding this important idea 
in the later Bentleyan intellectual scheme. A 
transaction is distinguished from self-action by 
an individual and from interaction between inde- 
pendent entities. Interaction can refer to action 
between selves, but sometimes it may have as 
its referent selves adjusting their behaviors to 
the existence of others. The latter notion is in- 
volved in transaction: with it Bentley sought 
to solve the fundamental problems suggested 
earlier. [t is a complex concept, and the chapter 
contributes greatly to grasping its importance 
in transcending dualism. Kress concludes that 
Bentley was not successful. 

A chapter on “Process and System” examines 
the capacity of equilibrium and system to meet 
the questions that Bentley had leveled at social 
or political research structures or both. Neither 
of the concepts survives his critical analysis, 
and he suggests that “field” or “complementary” 
theories may be more useful in dealing with the 
fundamental methodological problems in the 
social sciences. 

Professor Kress has examined carefully a 
large body of contemporary social science litera- 
ture vis-a-vis claims to be found in Bentley’s 
writings. In his examination he has been guided 
by many of the propositions of contemporary 
philosophy. His conclusion is that the social sci- 
ence literature has not been able to withstand 
the methodological critiques. His book is a sub- 
stantial accomplishment. 

CHARLES B. HAGAN 
University of Houston 


Medieval Political Philosophy. Edited by Ralph 
Lerner and Muhsin Mahdi. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1972. Pp. 532. 
$4.95.) 


The volume presented by Professors Lerner 
and Mahdi contains translations of twenty-five 


selections from seventeen different authors who 
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lived between the ninth and fifteenth centuries 
and wrote on political philosophy. Several of 
the selections have never before been trans- 
lated into English or any other modern language 
and some have never before been edited. Al- 
though many of the authors are unknown in 
the West today, most of them extensively influ- 
enced the formation of modern Western po- 
litical philosophy. Machiavelli, Descartes, Spin- 
oza, Hobbes, and Locke were familiar with 
many of these authors or with the writings of 
the schools that arose to defend or to combat 
their teaching. This book is such an excellent 
introduction to those medieval political philos- 
ophers so important to our own understanding 
of contemporary political thought that we are 
fortunate it has been reissued in a paperback 
edition. 

In addition to presenting a very important 
book, Professors Lerner and Mahdi have pre- 
sented a very scholarly book. Some of the most 
competent scholars in Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Latin studies have contributed to the volume 
and have thus brought their deep understanding 
of the different authors to bear on their trans- 
lations. All of the selections are edited care- 
fully and accompanied by judicious footnotes 
which identify obscure references or indicate 
alternative textual readings. Moreover, there is 
no appearance in the book that numerous hands 
participated in its composition. To the con- 
trary, there is a uniformity of editing and trans- 
lation throughout. 

The two editors have also tried to make their 
book readily accessible to those not familiar 
with medieval political philosophy. Intelligent 
prefaces to each selection provide basic infor- 
mation about the author, identify the context of 
the selection, and explain some of the questions 
treated in the selection. Moreover, Professors 
Lerner and Mahdi have preceded the selections 
by an excellent introduction to the subject mat- 
ter. They explain what political philosophy is 
and what is characteristic of medieval political 
philosophy. With gentleness, they alert the 
reader to the peculiarly modern preconceptions 
which might prevent an appreciation of medi- 
eval political philosophy. They then indicate the 
fallacies in those preconceptions and suggest 
how the selections can be read with the greatest 
profit. 

Such an introduction is essential, because 
many features of medieval political philosophy 
make it almost incomprehensible to the mod- 
ern reader. For example, these writings are not 
presented in the same way as most modern 
writings in political philosophy. Thus, super- 
ficially, Ibn Tufayl’s delightful tale, Hayy the 
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son of Yaqzan, appears to be a precursor of the 
romantic call for a return to the solitary life. 
Only after much probing does that veil fall 
away to reveal a tenacious inquiry into the 
relationship of revelation to unassisted human 
wisdom, into the problems of how to rule peo- 
ple of varying intellectual capacities, and into 
the dilemma between a wise man’s duty to his 
fellow men and his desire to pursue his own 
thoughts. In a similar way, Maimonides’ Letter 
on Astrology first appears to be a very pious 
warning against taking astrological predictions 
seriously. On closer examination, the reader 
notices that Maimonides’ argument leads to in- 
triguing reflections about the relationship be- 
tween human freedom and divine guidance of 
the universe. l 

Another reason that medieval political philos- 
ophy tends to be incomprehensible to the mod- 
ern reader is that it appears to be too staid and 
to lack originality. For example, we have heard 
so much today about the slavish character of 
scholastic commentary that we are poorly dis- 
posed to St. Thomas Aquinas’ Commentary on 
the Ethics or Commentary on the Politics and 
are likely to prejudge either work as simply re- 
peating Aristotle's thoughts. Thomas spoke so 
respectfully of Aristotle that a first reading of 
the text does little to change that prejudice. 
Because much of Thomas’s interpretation is 
directed to drawing out the implications of 
some of Aristotle’s remarks or ordering Aris- 
totle’s arguments, it is not easy to avoid the 
impression that he has added nothing new. 
When the reader takes the time to read Aristotle 
and Aquinas together, however, the deeper 
value of the commentary becomes evident. 
Some of Aristotle’s ideas are altered and others 
pushed to stronger conclusions than is conson- 
ant with the explicit character of Aristotle’s 
text. More important, one begins to understand 
more about what both Aristotle and Thomas 
were trying to do; one begins to think about 
these very difficult issues with them and to ar- 
gue with them. At that point, it becomes evident 
that our current praise of originality is based 
on an extremely superficial understanding of 
philosophic thought. 

Yet another feature of medieval political 
philosophy that sometimes makes it incompre- 
hensible to modern readers is its intense in- 
volvement with revelation and religious law. 
Professors Lerner and Mahdi have underlined 
the importance of religion in medieval political 
philosophy by arranging the authors according 
to their particular religious community: Islam, 
Judaism, or Christianity. But their acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of religion is not an 
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affirmation that these authors simply reflected 
the doctrines accepted in their particular com- 
munities, The problem is infinitely more com- 
plex. Medieval political philosophers recognized 
the political advantages of presenting most citi- 
zens with clearly defined laws whose wisdom 
could be vouchsafed by appeal to supernatural 
authority. At the same time they sought to 
investigate the merits of those laws, to resolve 
the problems posed by the doctrine of prophecy 
or divine guidance, and to understand the 
meaning of revelation in general. Since they 
did acknowledge the merit of appealing to di- 
vine laws in political rule, they did not express 
their thoughts in ways that would threaten those ' 
laws. Averroés, for example, justified philos- 
ophy before the tribunal of Islamic law, all the 
while suggesting that philosophy could provide 
a fuller explanation of the very issues the law 
defined. Still, if we are to appreciate the spirit 
of inquiry which prompted Averroés and other 
medieval political philosophers, we must make 
the issie our own and place most of our em- 
phasis on understanding why they arrived at 
their individual positions. Like the medieval 
political philosophers, we must be willing to 
take the claims of religion as seriously as we 
take the claims of reason or science. 

In sum, the ultimate value of studying medi- ‘ 
eval political philosophy is that it forces us 
back to a reconsideration of our own opinions 
by reminding us of issues that we no longer in- 
vestigate. It comes from a period remote 
enough in time and sometimes from distant 
enough places that we perceive no immediate 
threat. Yet because medieval political philos- 
ophy continues the pursuit of classical political 
philosophy within a world dominated by the 
revealed religions, it is close enough to speak 
to our most pressing concerns. Professors Ler- 
ner and Mahdi have made it possible for us . 
to examine those concerns anew by presenting 
the writings of some medieval political philos- 
ophers in a scholarly and philosophic manner, ` 

CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH 
University of Maryland 


The Nihilistic Egoist: Max Stirner. By R. W. K. 
Paterson. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, for the University 
of Hull, 1971. Pp. xiii, 322. $14.75.) 

Max Stirner, (the pen-name of Johann Cas- 
par Schmidt [1806-1856]), won a fleeting fame 
in Germany as a philosophical writer in the 
1840s, only to disappear into oblivion a few 
years later. Der Einzige und sein Eigenthum, 
his best-known work and the source of his brief 
renown, appeared at the end of 1844 and was 
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~ published in the United States in 1907 in an 
English translation under the clumsy title The 
Ego and His Own. The passing interest in 
Stirner among the English-speaking readers was 
mainly due to the circumstances of the times 
rather than the inherent merits of the work. 
As some philosophers and historians of philos- 
ophy (such as F. A. Lange and Wilhelm Win- 
delband) emphasized, Stirner marked the be- 
ginnings of a growing trend toward a boundless 
individualism in modern philosophy which cul- 
minated at the turn of this century in the 
enormously influential works of Schopenhauer 
- and Nietzsche. The re-edition of the English 
' translation in 1963 (New York, Libertarian 
Book Club) also seems to be attributable more 
to the interest in other writers than in Stirner. 
Martin Buber (Between Man and Man, Part 
Il) and Karl Lowith (Von Hegel zu Nietzsche) 
tried to establish certain points of contact and 
repulsion between Stirner and Kierkegaard 
(1813~1855), and later some other contemp- 
orary writers pointed out that Stirner had been 
not only the last link in the dissolution of 
Hegel’s philosophy in the 19th century but also 
the’ first link in a new chain of intellectual de- 
bates that eventually led to the rise of atheistic 
existentialism in the 20th century. Mr. Paterson, 
whose book is the first comprehensive presenta- 
tion in English of Stirner’s life and philosophy, 
subscribes to this school of thought. As he 
writes in the introduction (p. viii), his main 
objective is to reappraise Stirner’s contribution 
to the development of European thought, made 
possible only by the rise of existentialist philos- 
ophies in Europe over the last forty years. 

Mr. Paterson’s purpose accounts for the out- 
line and content of The Nihilistic Egoist. Of 
the three parts into which the book is divided, 
only the first deals with Stirner’s philosophy in 
its historical setting and philosophical context. 
The remaining two are concerned with the 
alleged or genuine legacy Stirner passed on to 
the 19th century, and the detailed examination 
. of his philosophy within the perspective of 
existentialism. The author seems to assign great- 
est importance to the last part of his work, 
treating the two preceding parts as a prepara- 
tion for the accomplishment of his ultimate 
task. . 

Considered in the context of its time, The 
Ego and His Own is by no means an outstand- 
ing philosophical treatise. It is very much a 
polemical tract of transitory significance, ex- 
cessively long and repetitive. It lacks philos- 
ophical sophistication, indulges in obscure pro- 
nouncements, and fails to produce arguments 
in -support of its extreme claims. Its historical 
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importance lies in its anthropological rebellion: 
it defends the concrete human person against 
Hegel’s philosophy. In this respect Stirner both 
continued and extended the work of other 
Young Hegelians, by asserting the uncondi- 
tional primacy of the concrete individual (der 
Einzige: the Unique One). Stirner consistently 
contrasted him not only with Hegel’s vertigin- 
ous abstractions but also with Feuerbach’s Man 
and Bauer’s thinking subject or self-conscious- 
ness. He rejected everything that was placed 
above the individual and that limited the will 
of the Ego. “Egoism” in Stirner’s sense is not 
the opposite of “unselfishness,” but meant the 
uniqueness and irreducibility of the individual 
to anything else, and involved the repudiation 
of all doctrines and all authority. Thus, he 
aroused equally the hostility of all his con- 
temporaries in Germany, of the followers of 
Bruno Bauer’s critical philosophy, and of Moses 
Hess, Feuerbach, and Marx. 

Historians of social and political thought are 
inclined to present Stirner as the first exponent 
of: anarchist individualism. It is true that for 
Stirner the state involves servitude and sub- 
jection; every state is a depotism and its sole 
purpose is to limit the free activity of the in- 
dividual and make him subject to one generality 
or another. But anarchism is something more 
than a repudiation of the state. G. D. H. Cole 
in his History of Socialist Thought divided the 
Anarchists broadly into two groups—the in- 
dividualists who are anxious to do without any 
social organization whatsoever, and the col- 


. lectivists (or anarcho-communists) who com- 


bine the rejection of the State with a strong 
belief in co-operation based on moral principles. 
Since practically all Anarchists sympathise with 
or espouse collectivist anarchism and since 
Stirner alone seems to belong to the individual- 
istic trend, Mr. Paterson has rightly concluded 
that it would be futile to put Stirner among 
anarchist thinkers; the similarities between them 
and Stirner in-their attitude toward the state 
conceal insurmountable differences and incom- 
patible objectives. 

_ The long third part of The Nihilistic Egoist 
is concerned with the proposition that The Ego 
and His Own acquires new significance when 
read from the vantage point of existentialism. 
But Stirner’s affinities to existentialism are con- 
ceptual rather than substantive; they conceal 
once again a deep-seated difference of response 
and concern. Regardless of its merits, this com- 
parative examination adds little to what we 
know about Stirner’s philosophy. Thus, Mr. 
Paterson’s useful, erudite and welcome study 
seems to confirm, in a lengthy’ and laborious 
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way, the verdict reached in the 19th century 
that Der Einzige und sein Eigenthum, despite 
its audacity and historical importance, is a cur- 
ious piece of eccentricity, a polemical tour de 
force that leads nowhere. 

Z. A. JORDAN 
Carleton University, Canada 


Political and Legal Obligation, Nomos XII, 
Yearbook of the American Society for Po- 
litical and Legal Philosophy. Edited by J. 
Roland Pennock and John W. Chapman. 
(New York: Atherton, 1970. Pp. 455. 
$7.95.) 


This volume brings together eighteen assorted 
essayists from political science, philosophy, law, 
religion and the English Parliament to address 
a threefold question: the nature and existence 
of any “obligation” to obey the rules and com- 
mands laid down by the agencies of the State, 
the empirical conditions that promote and dis- 
courage such obedience and, lastly, the nature 
and justification of civil disobedience. To the 
extent that the contributors exhibit any general 
agreement, it would seem to consist chiefly in 
the rejection of any claim that an individual, 
insofar as he is a moral agent or, indeed, inso- 
far as he is a citizen of a democratic society, 
has an unremitting duty to do as the state tells 
him. The agreement spawns the school of prob- 
lems that have come to plague us, and the es- 
sential heterogeneity of the book. What sort of 
duty, what sort of obligation, does a man have, 
if he has any at all? What relations obtain 
among political, legal, and moral obligation? 
What properly limits and occasions obedience 
or disobedience? Which arguments, which kind 
of logic, support and distinguish the various 
kinds of obedience and disobedience? What 
does obedience or disobedience to law mean, 
given the various senses of “law”? The book 
will be of minimal use for those who seek a 
mapping out and ordering of the domain, but 
the reader who seeks Jess will find some interest- 
ing and curious things. 

Part I, entitled “Legal, Moral and Political 
Obligation” begins with a challenge to tradi- 
tional political theory by Professor John Ladd, 
whose endeavor is to prove that (p. 4) “in the 
ordinary and strict sense . . . the concept of 
political obligation or an obligation to obey the 
law is not only inapposite but morally objec- 
tionable as well.” “If,” he argues (pp. 34-35) 
“we assume that the basis of political obedience 
is an obligation, then the onus is on an in- 
dividual who is inclined to disobey a particular 
legal or judicial prescription to defend his 
doing so... . The Establishment, on the other 
hand, does not ab initio have to justify its 
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claims . . . the burden of proof devolves upon 
the challenger to show why it should not be 
obeyed. .. .” Ladd thinks this is morally ob- 


jectionable; and so it is, provided one substitutes 
“Establishment” for “Authority,” as Ladd does, 
and judges the sense of the statement un- 
changed. 

After Ladd’s argument receives some rather 
searching criticism, particularly from Professor 
Jeffrie Murphy, there follows perhaps the most 
ambitious effort of the volume. That is Profes- 
sor Alan Gewirth’'s attempt to grasp in a care- 
fully articulated logical structure and thirty- 
three pages multiple aspects of the problem of 
obligations perceived in relation to one funda- 
mental principle of rationality, the “Principle 
of Categorial Consistency.” According to the 
Principle, it constitutes a contradiction for a 
person to say that what is right for him—to 
“participate voluntarily and purposively” in a 
“joint transaction” with another—is not “right 
for a relevantly similar person” (p. 68). It is 
not necessarily to approve that principle or its 
uses to deplore that Gewirth’s essay, unlike 
Ladd’s, finds neither critics nor supporters. It 
might have helped provide a somewhat better 
focus for the volume’s proceedings. 

Professor Richard Flatham’s immediately fol- 
lowing article might well also have received 
some discussion, although for different reasons. 
Flatham is concerned to establish (p. 115) that 
“ .. critical awareness, reflection, and evalua- 
tion are not less important in the practice of 
political obligation in a stable society than in 
any other aspect of politics in such a society.” 
The “practice of political obligation,” meant to 
substitute for a rule of obligation, is a rather 
intriguing idea, if one could get a better hold 
on it. The question, however, remains of say- 
ing what rules formulate the practice, if it is 
indeed a practice, and when “critical awareness, 
reflection, and evaluation” have actually taken 
place and been successful. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of a pragmatic analysis has been 
raised. 

Professor Kurt Baier, on the other hand, 
seeks not to transform the problem but to “re- 
spond directly to the more traditional issue,” 
(p. 117). Taking “obligation” broadly as “the 
logical correlative to the morally ought,” he 
argues that the existence of political obligation 
depends upon whether there is “a justification 
... for the existence of governments and the 
coercive apparatus which is an essential feature 
of . .. political authorities,” (p. 139). Plainly, 
there often is such a justification. If there is, 
merely residing in a territory will generate at 
least a prima facie obligation to obey the rules 
and commands of the State that exercises con- 
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‘ trol over that territory. Unlike Ladd, Baier is 
committed to the view that “... the burden of 
proof that there have occurred abuses sufficient 
to reverse the prima facie wrongness of disobey- 
ing the government must lie on the person who 
makes such a claim...” (p. 139). 

On the whole, the next section of the book, 
“Obligation and the Conditions of Obedience,” 
is easier going and of lesser interest. With the 
exception of Professor David Rapoport’s study 
of fides and obsequium as expressed in different 
institutions in ancient Rome, there is not much 
more to be found, except in detail, than one 
. has already encountered. But Rapoport exam- 
ines the general structure of the attitudes re- 
quired by political communities, and the conse- 
quences of their alteration where those com- 
munities are taken, in effect, as systems. This 
reader, at any rate, found the results highly 
suggestive. 

“Civil Disobedience,” the last section of the 
volume, is the most internally disparate of all, 
reaching all the way from attempts to find a 
definition for “civil disobedience” to Professor 
Meyer’s “Political Change through Disobedi- 
ence in the USSR and Eastern Europe” and 
_ Professors Wayne Leys and Rama Rao’s 
“Gandhi's Synthesis of Indian Spirituality and 
Western Politics.” Professor James Luther 
Adams opens the section with an attempt to 
show how “the tests for authentic civil disobedi- 
ence are similar to those employed in the. doc- 
trine of the just war” (p. 303), and proposes 
what one takes to be a set of necessary and 
sufficient conditions for “authentic” civil dis- 
obedience. But, like most writers on the ques- 
tion of “civil disobedience,” Luther Adams does 
not clearly tell us the point of calling a more or 
Jess fully described act of disobedience “‘civil dis- 
obedience,” or denying it that title. Why does 
.one need necessary and sufficient conditions? 
What is the point of the argument, besides 
classification? 


It is the merit of Professor Kent Greenawalt’s . 


analysis that he in effect undercuts such ques- 
tions by focusing instead “on the arguments 
one would put for and against a particular dis- 
obedient act before it is done, and the criteria 
for deciding if it was correctly undertaken” 
(p. 335). Even though the concept of obedience 
is itself, as Professor Greenawalt intimates, far 
from transparent, especially in a complex legal 
order such as our own, the tactic produces an 
extremely flexible article, undistracted by defini- 
tional necessities. Let “civil disobedience” be 
what it may, he is free to describe and evaluate 
cases in their own terms. 

It is interesting to contrast Greenawalt’s ar- 
ticle with Professor McCallum’s “Some Truths 
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and Untruths about Civil Disobedience,” which 
is concerned to show how “over-simple and 
artificially constrictive accounts ... bedevil our 
thinking about... civil disobedience” (p. 371) 
and how “various persons purportedly engaged 
in dialogue about civil disobedience may not be 
talking about the same thing at all’ (p. 377). 
Undoubtedly, McCallum achieves his end. Yet 
insofar as he does, his essay only tends to 
underscore the value of Greenawalt’s approach. 
So, for that matter, does Professor Walzer’s in- 
genious article, which argues in relation to 
military service that some young men who are 
native-born citizens have a legitimate claim to 
be treated as aliens, since they have never un- 
dertaken the obligations of citizenship (p. 413). 
Whatever the merits of his argument, the great 
debate about “civil disobedience” is happily left 
behind. 

From the perspective of the present, perhaps 
the most striking thing about the volume as a 
whole is the overwhelming concentration on the 
moral plight of the citizen before the law. The 
obligations of officials to the law, the problem 
of the nature and justification of their principled 
disobedience,.do not begin to come to focus. 
Of course, when these essays were written, 
sometime before 1970, Watergate was not even 
a suspicion. Perhaps now we can hope that 
Messrs. Chapman and Pennock will increase 
still further our debt to them with a Nomos 
volume on the issues in justification that the 
problem of official obligation raises, and most 
particularly on the connections of those issues 
with the problems of citizens in defining their 
obligation. The whole discussion of legal and 
political obligation is due for a radical expan- 
sion. 

M. R. KADISH 
Case Western Reserve University 


Wittgenstein and Justice; On the Significance 
of Ludwig Wittgenstein for Social and Po- 
litical Thought. By Hanna Fenichel Pitkin. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1972. Pp. 375. $12.50.) 


This generous, careful and clearly argued 
book tackles a paradoxical task, and comes 
near to being a resounding success. Professor 
Pitkin concerns herself not with the late Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein’s classic, aphoristic Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus, written at the end of 
the First World War, but with the methods of 
conceptual analysis that he developed in the 
1930s and 1940s, on taking up philosophy again 
after a ten-year break and moving to Cam- 
bridge University. Although those methods 
have recently become influential in psychology, 
aesthetics, jurisprudence, and even theology, as 
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well as in academic philosophy, up to now they 
have had much less influence on political sci- 
ence. The reasons are clear. Wittgenstein him- 
self left scarcely ‘any recorded views about 
politics, still less about political theory: no 
major philosopher since Plato, indeed, said less 
about social and politcal issues. Yet it should 
not be concluded (Professor Pitkin argues) that 
Wittgenstein’s later philosophy has no impli- 
cations for political science. At the very least, 
his analytical methods could, in her view, add 
as notably to the discrimination of political 
thought as they have done to epistemology and 
the philosophy of mind. Eventually, they might 
even lead to the development of a characteris- 
tically “Wittgensteinian” political theory. How, 
what, and why this might be, are the subjects of 
her book. 

The first seven chapters are an admirable in- 
troduction to contemporary analytical philos- 
ophy, and a remarkable feat of condensation 
and synthesis. They set out an entire corpus of 
work in all its essentials; including the ideas of 
Stanley Cavell and Gilbert Ryle, Paul Ziff and 
J. L. Austin, Friedrich Waismmann and Peter 
Winch, as well as Wittgenstein himself. The 
main themes of this corpus—the theory of 
meaning, the roles of language as performance, 
the nature of action, the roots of philosophical 
fallacies in a misunderstanding of grammar, 
the relations of philosophy to a more general 
account of the “natural history of man”—are 
all covered with extraordinary sympathy, ac- 
curacy and conciseness. Most importantly, 
Hanna Pitkin pays close attention to Wittgen- 
stein’s central notion of “forms of life” (Leb- 
ensformen), those constellations of human be- 
havior that define the contexts within which 
any mode of discourse acquires a meaning. As 
she recognizes, this basic notion gives rise to 
some unanswered questions: e.g, “Are the 
Lebensformen to be thought of as universal 
(perhaps species-specific) features of human 
conduct? Or are they rather—-as the Whorf- 
Sapir hypothesis would suggest—historical and 
cultural variables, reflecting radical differences 
between the modes of human life in different 
milieux?” i 

The second part of the book comprises six 
linked but largely independent essays, applying 
Wittgenstein’s ideas and methods to problems in 
political theory. The range of topics is large: 
from Plato, Machiavelli, and Marx to Wolin, 
Dahl, and Arendt, from “justice” and the 
“political,” by way of “membership,” “action,” 
and “legitimacy,” to the nature and function of 
political theory itself. The most striking and 
effective sections are those that emphasize the 
practical, “performative” roles of political con- 
cepts, or that bring to bear recent insights into 
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(e.g.) the differences between “actions” and 
“bodily movements,” and between “reasons” for 
action and “causes” of behavior. After reading 
these essays, one must surely concede Hanna 
Pitkin’s initial claim: that we can do much to 


clarify our ideas about politics, avoid needless - 


cross-purposes, and deepen our understanding 
of the roots of political thought in human life, 
by employing methods of analysis and argument 
familiar among contemporary analytic philos- 
ophers. ` 

This is not to say that everything in Profes- 
sor Pitkin’s argument is entirely plain sailing. 
She writes perceptively about the features that 


distinguish political philosophy—which should: ` 


deal in straight analysis, and “leave everything 
as it is”—from political theory, which advocates 
either a change in our current conceptions, or 
the adoption of brand aew concepts. Yet at 
times her own philosophical analyses seem to 
advocate theoretical positions that close off al- 
ternative options, without offering any very 
clear or satisfactory reasons for doing so. In 
declaring, for instance, that “Socrates is en- 
tirely right [contra Thrasymachus] about the 
whole meaning of ‘justice’” (187), and appar- 
ently identifying “the conception of the polit- 
ical” current in Socratic Athens with “our own 
concept of the political” (pp. 213~14, my ital- 
ics), she begs some crucial questions about the 
uniqueness of this “conception” or “concept.” 
But what reason is there for thinking that one- 
and-only-one conception of “justice” or “the 
political” has overriding authority in all his- 
torical and cultural milieux whatever? It would 
be equally Wittgensteinian—probably more so 
—-to suppose that such political conceptions 
display an irreducible variety; that they are 
linked only by “family resemblance”; and that 
they do not approximate to any single essen- 


tialist ideal, to be called “the concept” of jus-. ` 


tice, the political, or whatever. 

These reservations apply with greatest force 
to Professor Pitkin’s final chapter. Here she 
diagnoses our “modern predicament” in the 
manner of Hannah Arendt, and clearly hopes 
to achieve some theoretical convergence be- 
tween Arendt and Wittgenstein. The results are 
not convincing. For example: she cites the con- 
temporary spread of cynicism, lying, and ma- 
nipulation on the part of politicians and gov- 
ernments—-though are our current rulers all 
that more devious than their historical fore- 
runners?——as evidence of “dehumanization” 
and of a new tendency to perceive people “as 
objects”; and she blames the rise of science 
and technology for these habits of mind. (The 
resulting corruption of political and social dis- 
course calls, in her view, for a return to philos- 
ophical rationality based on the “truth-reveal- 
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. ing function” of language.) Her account of this 


“dehumanizing world-view of science and tech- 
nology,” however, is curiously un-Wittgen- 
steinian, It is based on a misdescription of scien- 
tific rationality as being rigorously “objective” 
and standardized; it reads a (Skinnerian?) 
preoccupation with behavioral causality into 
current assumptions about political agency; and 
it invokes “the total doubt and sense of unreal- 
ity” supposedly generated by modern science— 
something Wittgenstein himself would have re- 
garded as a philosophical misunderstanding of 
science—-as the central and unique consequence 


_ of science for our contemporary view of our- 


selves. 

The resulting argument is incoherent at sev- 
eral points. For the misuse of language, quite as 
much as its use, can be effective only with po- 
tentially rational concept users. Politicians who 
really perceived the citizenry “as objects” would 
not even bother to lie to them: they would 
simply push-and-pull them. What the defense 
Of political language accordingly demands is 
not the reinstatement of reasons as against 
causes, but rather a clearer understanding of the 
differences between good and bad reasons 
within the sphere of political arguments. 

How that distinction is to be drawn is, of 
course, another story, and one on which Hanna 
Pitkin’s own methods might throw interesting 
light. For the moment, Wittgenstein’s own 
silence about politics is something we cannot 
afford to ignore. In his early years, it.was associ- 
ated with an extreme moral individualism, sim- 
ilar to that of Kierkegaard, and in his later 
years with a view of philosophy that indeed 
“leaves everything as it i$” and which certainly 
lends no more support to Arendt’s psychopolit- 
ical diagnoses than to anyone else’s. __ 

Still, this final chapter of Professor Pitkin’s 
book is the smallest part of it; and its weak- 
nesses do nothing to take away from the vir- 
tues of the previous thirteen. All in all, the 
book deserves a very wide circulation, and 
could serve as the prototype for a whole new 
genre of analysis in political theory. 

STEPHEN E, TOULMIN 

University of Chicago p 
easures of Political Attitudes. Edited by John 
P. Robinson, Jerrold G. Rusk, and Kendra B. 
Head. (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1968. Pp. viii, 702. $12.00, cloth; 
$6.00, paper.) 

Measures of Political Attitudes is an amply 
annotated compilation of political and social 
attitude scales. Searching through social science 
journals, books, dissertations, and manuscripts 
as far back as the 1930s, the authors found 95 
scales that they felt were of sufficient quality to 
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include in this handbook. The book presents a 
complete listing of the items that comprise each 
scale, along with documentation on reliability 
tests, validation, type of samples used, and ref- 
erence sources. 

The authors have not merely listed the scales; 
they have also included brief evaluative com- 
mentaries as well. These commentaries alert the 
reader to the important methodological limita- 
tions of each instrument. 

This handbook is indeed a worthy effort, and 
the fact that it is now in its 6th printing testifies 
that its usefulness has been widely recognized. 
If you have ever been frustrated by an author 
who presented only à tantalizing sample of the 
items in his scale but failed to publish the com- 
plete set of items; if you have ever spent days 
combing the literature to see if someone has de- 
vised an instrument that will measure a con- 
struct that you are interested in; or if you have 
ever tried to devise a scale of your own, the 
worth of this handbook will be self-evident. 

A companion volume, similar in format, en- 
titled Measures of Social Psychological Atti- 
tudes has also been published by the ISR (John 
P. Robinson and Phillip R. Shaver, editors.) 
This volume contains a number of scales that 
would be of interest to political scientists in- 
cluding measures of alienation, authoritarian- 
ism, dogmatism, trust in people, etc. It, too, 
makes a valuable addition to one’s reference 
library. 

As helpful as these compendia of old instru- 
ments may be, they should not detract from the 
need for creative new instruments. The Gutt- 
man-type scale is surely not the only method of 
measuring attitudes, and as the authors point 
out in their evaluative commentaries, these 
scales are full of methodological pitfalls. As we 
go into the 1970s, let us not be bound so much 
by the instruments of the *30s and °40s. New 
and better methods of measuring political atti- 
tudes can surely be devised. 

David E. REPAss 
University of Connecticut 


Radical Political Economy: Capitalism and So- 
clalism from a Marxist-Humanist Perspective. 
By Howard Sherman. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1972. Pp. 431. $12.50.) 


In recent years many social scientists have 
become increasingly dissatisfied with what they 
consider to be the “sterility” and “apologetic 
nature” of their respective disciplines. Dissatis- 
fied economists are beginning to pay more at- 
tention to social and institutional factors which 
affect the functioning of the economy, and 
political scientists to the economic and social 
setting of political institutions. Many of these 
scholars make it quite clear that their aim is 
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to help bring about radical changes in the struc- 
ture of existing society. The approach to eco- 
nomic and political problems which focuses on 
the interrelationship of economic, social, and 
political factors has been termed “political 
economy.” 

Howard Sherman, Professor of Economics at 
the Universty of California, Riverside, has at- 
tempted in this very ambitious book to show 
that radical political economy is a scientific 
paradigm, that it does provide “a systematic 
and complete framework of analysis” of 
present-day capitalist and socialist societies (p. 
4). He acknowledges that there is little in his 
book that has not been discussed elsewhere in 
great detail. What is new is the attempt to 
summarize many of the recent studies by radi- 
cal social scientists and to synthesize this ma- 
terial with the work of older radical social sci- 
entists, such as Sweezy, Lange, and C. W. Mills, 
so as to provide a unified framework of analysis. 

Professor Sherman describes his perspective 
as Marxist, though not the dogmatic variety 
which has characterized Soviet scholarship, es- 
pecially during the Stalin years. It is a Marxism 
which takes into account changing political, 
social, and economic realities and “which tries 
to incorporate the best tools and findings of 
non-Marxist social science” (p. vii). But no- 
where does Sherman adequately explain what 
he means by a Marxist approach and how it 
differs from what he calls the “liberal” approach. 
The first chapter on method is much too brief 
and simplistic. Yet the comparisons made 
throughout the book between a “radical-Marx- 
ist” analysis of a particular problem, such as 
pollution, and the differing “liberal” analysis do 
provide the reader with some implicit under- 
standing of what he means by a Marxist ap- 
proach. 

The book, divided into three main parts, de- 
scribes the political economy of capitalism 
(represented by the United States), the political 
economy of socialism (represented mainly by 
the Soviet Union), and the political economy 
of communism (the humanist society of the 
future). Each of these parts is divided into 
sections dealing with particular aspects of po- 
litical economy, such as poverty and exploita- 
tion, growth and waste, the role of the state, 
imperialism, racism, and sexism. This frame- 
work permits Sherman to draw comparisons 
between the different societies. For example, he 
tries to show how the problem of economic 
waste in the capitalist United States is in large 
part a function of the power of the monopolists 
to “persuade” people to buy unnecessary prod- 
ucts, products which often are made to fall 
apart after a few years. In the Soviet Union, on 
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the other hand, waste is principally a function | 
of the inefficient operation of the gigantic, 
highly centralized state bureaucracy. Thus the 
nature of economic waste in the two societies 
is determined in large part by the economic 
structure of the respective societies. As another 
example, alienation, the feeling of being 
estranged from one’s work and from other 
people, is in capitalist society largely due to 
capitalist control of the economy and to the 
competition and isolation which capitalism 
forces on people. In-the socialist Soviet Union 
alienation is largely due to the fact that the 
people themselves have little control over the 

operation of the huge state bureaucracy. l 

Sherman concludes from his analysis that for 
a humane society to exist—one without poverty, 
waste, alienation, etc.—capitalism must be abol- 
ished. For example, after his discussion of how 
sexism contributes to the functioning of cap- 
italism (e.g., by providing for a source of 
extra profit) he concludes that sexism probably 
cannot be abolished as long as capitalism re- 
mains. (Sherman acknowledges that sexism 
continues to exist in the Soviet Union, though, 
he says, to a lesser degree than in most capitalist 
societies.) But at the same time he does not 
favor socialism of the Soviet variety. Soviet 
history, he says, has demonstrated the need 
for political democracy and constitutional safe- 
guards. There must also be some degree of 
economic decentralization, though not to the 
extent which exists in Yugoslavia. 

To a political scientist, Professor Sherman 
appears to be at his best when discussing eco- 
nomic issues. His comparison, for example, be- - 
tween Marx’s approach and that of the neo- 
classical theorists is illuminating. He convinc- 
ingly shows that much neoclassical theory is 
compatible with the approach and theories of 
Marx. The appendices to the book contain use- 
ful summary discussions of some of the more 
technical aspects of Marx’s economics, Sherman 
also provides ample references for further 
study of Marxist ‘economic literature. My 
major criticism is that much of his analysis is 
too cursory. Some key questions, such as the 
difficulty in defining economic exploitation, are 
only noted, not adequately -discussed. 

Sherman’s treatment of social and political 
issues is less satisfactory. In the chapter on the 
capitalist state and democracy he summarizes 
the methods by which dominant economic in- 
terests are able to control the state. His ten- 
dency to explain state policy in terms of the 
manipulation of political institutions by strateg- 
ically placed individuals is not what one nor- 
malfy considers to be Marxist. It is more like 
the power-elite approach of C. W. Mills and 
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< W. Dombhoff. Sherman does not seem to rec- 


ognize the difference. Throughout the book he 
tends to equate the terms “Marxist” and “rad- 
ical.” And at one point he refers to C. W. Mills 
as a “non-dogmatic Marxist” (p. 5)! 

The discussion of other topics, such as im- 
perialism, racism, and class structure, is often 
too sketchy. Particularly inadequate are the sec- 
tions dealing with the Soviet Union. The wide 
scope of the book may in part excuse this. Yet, 
it is unfortunate that certain basic theoretical 
questions are not explored. For example, how 
should traditional Marxist class analysis be 
changed to take into account changes in the 
class structure of advanced capitalist society? 
What does the continued existence of economic 
exploitation in the socialist Soviet Union imply 
about the adequacy of the Marxist approach to 
exploitation in capitalist societies? 

In conclusion, Professor Sherman’s book is 
unsuccessful in providing “a systematic and 
complete framework” for analyzing capitalist 
and socialist societies. More basic theoretical 
work needs to be done. Sherman’s book does 
demonstrate that the theoretical perspective of 
political economy yields a number of insights 
and is worthy of further development. The 
book itself contains summaries of what many 
of today’s radical social scientists are saying 
and therefore may be useful as a teaching aid. 

RICHARD NORDAHL > 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 


Institutions and Social Exchange: The Soctolo- 
gies of Talcott Parsons and C. Homans. 
Edited by Herman Turk and Richard L. 
Simpson. (Indianapolis and New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1971. Pp. 417. $8.50.) 

The majority of the essays making up this 
volume are reprinted from two special issues of 
Sociological Inquiry: the Winter, 1959 issue 
dealing with Parsons (the journal was then 
called Alpha Kappa Deltan; two of the three 
essays in question have been extensively re- 
vised) and the Spring, 1964 issue dealing with 
Homans. To these twelve essays (including 
Homans’s “Commentary” on the latter issue, 
reprinted here with revisions) the editors have 
added: a short introductory statement of their 
own; a well-known pragramatic piece by 
Homans, “Bringing Men Back In”; seven new 
essays, mostly dealing with Parsons; finally, by 
Parsons himself, a previously unpublished es- 
say on higher education, and a “Commentary” 
which, with the piece by Homans bearing the 
same title, closes the volume. Among the re- 
prints from the 1964 issue there is also a critical 
piece on Homans by Parsons himself. ‘There is 
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no corresponding piece by Homans specifically - 
dealing with Parsons; but of course many writ- 
ings of the former, including the two reprinted 
here, develop a more or less explicit anti-Par- 
sonian argument. In fact, for decades now, 
probably since the ’thirties when they both sat 
at the feet of Lawrence J. Henderson, who was 
the Pareto prophet at Harvard, Parsons and 
Homans have been involved in a sustained 
(though, so far as I know, urbanely carried 
out) sibling rivalry. Only since the early ’sixties, 
however, with the publication of Homans’s 
Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms, the 
feud has spilled over its original turf, i.e., Har- 
vard, and led to a (minor) conflict of schools 
within American sociology at large. 

As usual with volumes of this type, the con- 
tent is rather diverse, but it can be grossly 
broken down as follows: Some pieces are pri- 
marily expositions and elaborations of this or 
that aspect of the work of one of the principals: 
these are the essays by Martel, Boskoff, and 
Jacobson, all of whom deal exclusively with 
Parsons. Others are mainly critical of one or 
the other of the two: Morton Deutsch and 
Parsons criticize Homans; Sjoberg & Cain and 
Lopreato criticize Parsons. The essays in a final 
set, after a more or less perfunctory nod in 
the direction of Parsons or Homans, or both, 
develop themes of their own: there are essays 
by Blau, Josephine Klein, James C. Coleman, 
Shibutani, and Alexander and Simpson, which 
nod to Homans; by Simpson, which nods to 
Parsons; and by Turk, which nods to both. 
Alone, defying classification, stands Cloyd and 
Bates’s spectacularly inane quantitative study of 
references to Homans in footnotes to articles 
published in six leading American sociological 
journals between 1951 and 1962. 

I should like to point out to interested readers 
those few essays in this collection which seem 
to warrant attention on the part of social scien- 
tists not particularly interested in strictly intra- 
mural sociological arguments. Above, I have 
referred to Martel’s essay, “Academentia Prae- 
cox: The Aims, Merits and Scope of Parsons’ 
Multisystemic Language Rebellion (1958— 
1968)” as being primarily expository. It is that, 
but it is on all counts a first-rate job, well-organ- 
ized and full of original and penetrating in- 
sights. I was particularly struck by its forceful 
acknowledgment of what has always impressed 
me as one great virtue of Parsons’s work: the 
fact that Parsons has so many things to talk 
about, that he never contents himself with 
elaborating a few points, but always moves on 
to new ones, thus displaying an unequalled 
awareness of the sheer severalness of social 
reality. One could wish, of course, that Par- 
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‘sons did not feel obliged to announce with a 
flourish of trumpets each new point he moves 
on to (the adjective “crucial” occurs with an- 
noyingly high frequency in his writings), but 
it simply cannot be said of him that he goes on 
and on about not very much: whatever the 
merits of what is said, it is being said about a 
great number of diverse things. While Martel 
points this up, and duly acknowledges the strain 
this imposes on language in Parsons’s writings, 
he does not point out instead that in seeking to 
organize this multitude of points, Parsons all- 
too-often yields to what one might call his 
tetradic compulsion; that is, he simply assumes 
that all noteworthy things occur in sets of four 
—-no more, no fewer. The basic tetrad is, of 
course, the AGIL scheme of system exigencies 
(adaptation—goal  attainment—integration— 
latency); but Parsons seems to have forgotten 
that he originally derived that scheme through 
the simple (and analytically legitimate) device 
of “crossing” two dichotomized variables. Cur- 
rently, he does not bother even to substruct his 
innumerable tetrads, and to display them for 
what they are, i.e., “property spaces,” analytical 
constructs—and seems to think of them as sheer 
properties of nature. 

Lopreato’s essay on the equilibrium concept 
is, I feel, the second best piece in the collec- 
tion. It is certainly among the best discussions 
of the concept in the social science literature, 
not just a critique of its use by Parsons: I 
recommend it to all those who are puzzled 
about the significance of the notion of equilib- 
rium and its relation to the more widely used 
notions of system and model. Finally, I would 
particularly recommend to readers of this Re- 
view, because of its bearing on what I presume 
to be their more widely shared concerns, Cole- 
man’s essay on collective decisions. I also find 
worthy of mention Shibutani’s graceful essay 
on sentiments and social contro! and Simpson’s 
on the structural significance of associations 
(professional ones in particular) in con- 
temporary society. 

The rest of the papers are, I am afraid, of 
rather indifferent quality. There is, unfortu- 
nately, a further reason that this volume makes 
on the whole depressing reading, and this is its 
astonishing parochialism. To begin with, at 
most, only some seven or eight contemporary 
non-American authors get even passing mention 
(although each essay of course has the usual 
complement of learned references). Thus, for 
instance, the reader fails to learn from this 
book that in the ’sixties significant new de- 
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partures in sociological functionalism were . 
made by an impressively high-powered German 
author, Niklas Luhmann, who learned a great 
deal from Parsons and has a great deal to say 
on him; or that a somewhat similar relationship 
exists between some writings (also available in 
German) of the Polish sociologist Andrzej 
Malewski and those of Homans; or, finally, that 
a younger member of the Frankfurt school pro- 
duced a few years back one of the two books on 
Parsons known to myself. 

Furthermore, even the fact that within the 
American sociological scene itself the relative 
credit and. significance of both Parsons and 
Homans sharply decreased during the ‘sixties 
with the comeback of symbolic interactionism, 
the rise of phenomenological sociology and 
ethnomethodology, the popularity of Goffman, 
the new wave of “social problem”-oriented em- 
pirical research, etc.—even this fact finds prac- 
tically no echo in this book. Judging from it, a 
reader could easily assume that in 1971 Parsons 
and Homans still stood alone on the scene. 

Finally, even as a contribution to the Par- 
sons-and-Homans debate this collection strikes 
me as definitely stale. As Parsons rightly com- 
plains in his “Commentary,” few of the au- 
thors who criticize him show much awareness 
of his work in the ’sixties. In fact, everybody, 
critics and supporters, goes on rehearsing the 
old diatribes of the "fifties: Can Parsons ac- 
count for conflict and change?; Does he have a 
Polly-Anna view of society? And so on and so 
forth. A Rip van Winkle gone to sleep on the 
last page of The Social Theories of Talcott Par- 
sons (edited by Max Black in 1961, and a much 
better book than this on all counts) and awak- 
ening in the middle of this volume, would have 
little occasion to realize that he had been asleep 
for ten years, during which in fact a great deal 
has happened both in American society and in 
American sociology. I had long known the truth 
of Riesman’s complaint about sociologists not 
being enough interested in society; but I had 
not suspected that some of them pay distress- 
ingly little attention to what goes on in sociol- 
ogy itself, 

GIANFRANCO POGGI 
University of Edinburgh 


The Constitutionalist: Notes on the First 
Amendment. By George Anastaplo. (Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1971. 
Pp. 826. $20.00.) 

In 1950, when anti-Communist hysteria and 
fear of subversive activity were at a high point, 
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George Anastaplo sacrificed a legal career in 
order to resist inquiry into his political associa- 
tions in the course of the review of his applica- 
tion for admission to the Illinois Bar. Although 
it was widely understood, even at the time, that 
he had never been a Communist or a member 
of any suspect organization, he declined to fol- 
low the line of least resistance as did many 
Others of less stern stuff, and chose instead 


.Tesolutely to refuse to answer all questions re- 


lating to his beliefs or associations. For his in- 
sistence on principle, he was denied admission 
to the Bar—a decision that was never over- 
turned despite eleven years of litigation, includ- 


‘ing two appeals to the United States Supreme 


Court—and he turned instead to the study of 
political science. His doctoral dissertation, 
Notes on the First Amendment, has now been 
published, albeit with a new primary title, with 
the addition of discursive notes that expand the 
book to three times the length of the basic text, 
and with a number of appendices, including one 
outlining the essence of his celebrated case. 

In this book, Professor Anastaplo once again 
demonstrates that,-in his mind, principles must 
be given priority over consequences. He pro- 
fesses to adopt an “absolutist” view of the 


First Amendment’s guarantees that relate to ` 


freedom of expression, but his “absolutism” is 
not that of Justice Black or of Alexander 
Meiklejohn. Instead, although Professor Ana- 
staplo excoriates Justice Holmes and his suc- 
cessors on the Supreme Court for subverting 
the meaning of the First Amendment by adopt- 
ing and applying the “clear and present dan- 


. ger” and “balancing” tests, the “absolutism” he 


professes is a doctrine that would provide no 
more protection for freedom of expression than 
is afforded today under the prevailing tests, and 
would erode or discard completely constitu- 
tional protection in many areas where it has 
been definitively established. 

The Constitution, he points out, expresses its 
absolutism in language that begins “Congress 
shall make no law,” and he notes that this does 
not forbid executive or judicial abridgments of 
the freedom of speech, nor, more importantly, 
does it forbid state prohibitions on speech, a 
gap which he does not consider to have been 
closed by the Fourteenth Amendment. Thus, 
the President, as Commander-in-Chief, can im- 
pose restrictions on speech that may be neces- 


sary to maintain discipline in the armed forces; . 


the courts can insure fair trials by punishing as 
contempt any expression that might threaten 


- to interfere with justice; and the states, under 
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their police powers, are free to restrict speech 
as much as they deem appropriate, except that 
Congress, exercising the power to guarantee to 
every state a republican form of government, 
may prohibit such state restrictions as interfere 
with the effective implementation of representa- 
tive democracy. 

Moreover, Professor Anastaplo concludes 
that since the overriding concern of the framers 
of the First Amendment was with freedom of 
political or religious expression, only those 
areas of expression can be said to fall within 
the scope of the Amendment’s guarantee. No 
matter what its incidental effects, Anastaplo 
maintains, artistic or literary expression is dis- 
tinct from political expression and is thus con- 
stitutionally unprotected. Perhaps more star- 
tlingly, Professor Anastaplo apparently would 
not extend constitutional protection to radio or 
television, even when those media are used for 
political discussion. He bases this arresting dis- 
tinction largely on the fact that the electronic 
media are potentially so effective as purveyors 
of ideas as to be dangerous, and on an unex- 
pressed but ill-concealed disdain for the mass 
audience who might thus be manipulated. 

Recognizing that the consequences flowing 
from his proposed construction of the First 
Amendment would appear unpalatable to many, 
Professor Anastaplo admonishes us that it is 
the proper duty of “the Constitutionalist” to 
heed the language of the document and its un- . 
derlying principles regardless of the immediate 
results. There is merit in this contention, but 
there are also dangers in ignoring conse- 
quences and heeding only language, particu- 
larly where the intent of the framers is far 
from clear. And the principles that Professor 
Anastaplo extracts from his examination of the 
legislative history of the First Amendment are 
indeed far from clear. For example, the avail- 
able evidence regarding the adoption of the 
language, “Congress shall make no law,” indi- 
cates that it was employed to avoid any infer- 
ence that the Establishment Clause was in- 
tended to affect state religious establishments, 
and that the term was extended to the speech 
and press guarantee solely for reasons of style. 
There is not a shred of evidence that -it was 
intended to permit federal abridgments of ex- 
pression imposed by the President or by the 
courts, any more than that it was intended to 
allow a federal establishment of religion if ef- 
fected by executive or judicial authority. 

Professor Anastaplo would grant the states 
freedom from constitutional restrictions in the - 
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area of expression, and would rely exclusively 
on them to prohibit abuses attending the free- 
dom of speech. Besides the fact, however, that 
this formula might permit the frustration of 
federal policy in states willing to tolerate in- 
citements to resistance against enforcement of 


that policy, anyone familiar with the history of . 


the adoption and enforcement of sedition, an- 
archy, and anti-Communist legislation by the 
states in this century would probably not be 
willing to substitute for the existing federal 
constitutional barrier the possibility that Con- 
gress might legislate against such laws—as Pro- 
fessor Anastaplo suggests—through the power 
to guarantee a republican form of government 
to the states. 

The understanding of the Supreme Court re- 
garding the meaning of the First Amendment 
and the necessity for judicial enforcement of its 
provisions has grown considerably since the 
abuses of the “clear and present danger” test 
` perpetrated in Schenck and Dennis. (The test 
Holmes advocated in his Abrams and Gitlow 
dissents was entirely different from the test he 
announced in Schenck.) If all Professor Anas- 
taplo seeks by his call for “absolutism” is a 
constitutional rule that no person can be held 


liable to a congressionally imposed penalty ` 


merely for expressing his political or religious 
beliefs, no matter how heretical, outrageous, or 
potentially dangerous those beliefs may appear 
to be, that position is now accepted by every 
member of the Supreme Court, even in the post- 
Warren era. Of course, frightened judges may 
once again find a clear and present danger 
‘where none exists. -But the same frightened 
judges could also distort the Anastaplo test by 
manipulating the concept of political speech. If, 
as Professor Anastaplo would have it, speech 
broadcast over television loses its political char- 
acter, why could it not also be held that it loses 
its political character when uttered in a situation 
of grave danger? 

Professor Anastaplo states that he knows of 
no one who agrees with his position on the 
First Amendment. It is unlikely that he will 
have to change that assessment as the result of 
this book. 

DEAN ALFANGE, JR. 
University of Massachusetts 


The New Deal in the Suburbs: A suis of 
the Greenbelt Towns. By Joseph L. Arnold. 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1971. Pp. xiii, 272. $10.00.) 

At long last a thorough, competent account 
of one of the most interesting experiments in 
the nation’s history—the federal government’s 
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building from scratch of three suburban com- 
munities—is available, thanks to Joseph L. Ar- 
nold, a historian at the University of Maryland. 
Although his sympathy is obviously with the 
experiment, his work is carefully documented, 
analytical, and far from uncritical. 

The book has value for a very wide range of 
readers including architects, planners, public 
administrators and managers, utopians, environ- 
mentalists, enthusiasts for the cooperative 
movement, economists, sdciologists, and polit- 
ical scientists. The treatment is largely chron- 
ological and narrative, replete with large num- 
bers of names, dates, and bibliographic cita- 
tions. But Arnold manages to provide some 
conceptual framework and linkage to the prac- 
tical problems encountered in trying to realize 
essentially new, far-reaching goals. He inter- 
relates and coordinates the mass of data and 
objectives so as to focus on numerous implica- 
tions. He traces the construction and history of 
the three towns—Greenhills, Ohio; Greendale, 
Wisconsin; and Greenbelt, Maryland-——devoting 
the fullest treatment to the Maryland experi- 
ment. 

The subjects of greatest interest to political 
scientists are probably the pluralist politics in- 
volved, tenant selection and regulation, and 
participatory democracy. The author notes that 
“favorable reaction to the greenbelt towns was 
the crucial goal of the entire program. Unless 
public pressure could be generated, Congress 
would not expand the program and private 
builders would continue to construct disjointed 
little housing developments. .. . It is obvious 
that the majority of those who wrote and spoke 
about the towns reacted negatively” (p. 191). 
Further, it was important for supporters of the 
programs to make known that the towns were 
complete communities in themselves, as dis- 
tinguished from ordinary housing develop- 
ments. Most of the public never understood 
this distinction nor accurately perceived the’ 
goals and significance of the projects. 

From the outset, opponents far outnumbered 
supporters and kept up a steady drumfire until 
the towns were sold in 1954. The projects were 
condemned as unnecessary government compe- 
tition with private enterprise, that they were 
unneeded, impractical, and expensive, and were 
socialistic regimentation disguised as coopera- 
tive planning. By raising the specter of sub- 
urban areas containing poor as well as affluent 
families, the program threatened one of the 
most fundamental, traditional attractions of 
suburban areas. Despite the great enthusiasm 
and support given to the greenbelt experiments 
by Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt and Rexford 
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‘Tugwell (the towns were dubbed “Tugwell 


towns”), not many allies were found, particu- 
larly where they were needed—in Congress. 

The most interesting aspect of the greenbelt 
idea was the building of a face-to-face democ- 
racy “to direct socio-economic cooperation” 
and to provide the normal services of an inde- 
pendent municipality. As the only political 
scientist living in the town of Greenbelt I 
moved there (having met the low income guide- 
line!) a few months after it opened and re- 
mained until 1942. I can testify that Arnold’s 
account of “the frenetic activity of the towns- 
people” is not exaggerated. Large numbers of 
residents attended meetings every night. Con- 
sidering the size of the town, adult educational 
opportunity was probably without parallel. But 
people were overstimulated, and they organized 
more activities than they had time or money 
for. 

The cooperative democracy atrophied after 
the first years. Cooperative business requires 
continuous citizen support. Most newcomers 
found civic activity a new and exhilarating ex- 
perience. But, as Arnold notes, “what was a 
joy to build became a dull burden to adminis- 
trate” (p. 185). The war years brought heavy 
turnover of families, and newcomers could not 
be quickly enough assimilated into the demand- 
ing community institutions. The greenbelt ex- 
periments underline again the well-recognized 
problems of sustaining a high level of mass 
participation over many years. 

From the political scientist’s point of view 
the greatest gap in the author's story is that he 
insufficiently analyzes the origin and develop- 
ment of factionalism and the internal politics 
of the towns. When a community is suddenly 
born how do factions arise? From persons who 
possess a certain charisma? From ideology? 


From partisanship? One wishes that one of the 


Original residents would try to piece together 
this story to augment our theory and practice 
of internecine politics in a government-owned 
town. 

Huon A. BONE 
University of Washington 


An American Philosophy of Social Security: 
Evaluation and Issues. By J. Douglas Brown. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1972. Pp. 244. $8.50.) 


Social Security: Universal or Selective? By Wil- 


bur J. Cohen and Milton Friedman. (Wash- 

. ington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research, 1972. Pp. 114. 
$5.75.) 
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Launching Social Security: A Capture-and- 
Record Account, 1935-1937. By Charles 
McKinley and Robert W.. Frase. (Madison: 
Uhiversity of Wisconsin Press, 1970. Pp. 519. 
$12.95.) 

There are few domestic issues more demand- 
ing of resolution than the reform of the welfare 
system and through it the alleviation of pov- 
erty. A recent congressional report (issued in 
March, 1973) confirms what many taxpayers 
have long suspected—there are many inequities 
and often conflicting provisions in the more 
than 100 public welfare programs costing over 
$100 billion annually and administered by 11 
federal ‘agencies. Although the three books 
which provide the basis for this brief essay 
purport to deal with the subject of social secur- 
ity, the coverage is broad enough to encompass 
many aspects of a total social welfare system. 

They present a detailed administrative history 
of the social security organization in the first 
two years of its existence (Launching Social 
Security); a debate on the validity of social 
security in its present form (Social Security: 
Universal or Selective); and an analysis of the 
roles of public assistance, contributory social 
insurance, and private mechanisms in prevent- 
ing or ‘alleviating poverty in America (An 
American Philosophy of Social Security). The 
three monographs have at least one thing in 
common other than the subject itself; most of 
the authors were closely involved with the 
emergence of the social security system in some 
official capacity. 

An American Philosophy of Social Security, 
in the author’s own words, is “neither a tech- 
nical analysis nor a detailed history” (p. v.). 
After a brief excursion into the genesis of social 
security in America, Professor Brown asserts 
that the introduction of a comprehensive pub- 
lic-support system was based more on am- 
orphous concepts than on comprehensive sta- 
tistical studies. In essence, universal security 
for the American people is posited as having 
three major characteristics: public assistance for 


. which a needs test is required; a contributory 


old-age insurance program which would pre- 
vent poverty through the cooperation of the em- 
ployee, the employer, and the government; and 
an open-ended layer of protection through 
private initiative and private mechanisms for 
those able to afford it. — 

Self-help and mutual aid societies, says 
Brown, accounted in large measure for the 
relief of poverty in the United States up to the 
advent of social security legislation in the 1930s. 
What had been a laissez-faire approach to pov- 
erty and its problems on the part of government 
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came to an abrupt end as a result of the eco- 
nomic debacle beginning in late 1929. The win- 
ter of 1932-33 had been a desperate time for 
millions of Americans. In 1934, the American 
people greatly needed a constructive program 
for the prevention of poverty in ald age. Profes- 
sor Brown seeks in this series of essays to em- 
phasize the broad sweep of evolution of the 
social security system and the major issues 
which have been resolved or are still to be 
decided. 

Actuarial soundness of the emerging system 
was of considerable concern to many at the 
start and continues to provoke critical analy- 
sis from economists today. Although a. small 
contingency reserve was agreed upon almost as 
soon as the benefit fund was created, the Con- 
gress has, in recent years, increased the payroll 
tax rate as benefits have been increased. In 
Chapter VII, Brown strongly advocates the 
sharing of costs of.the total system on a three- 
way basis. With the introduction of Medicare 
and Hospital Insurance, more government sup- 
port is a necessity. 

An interesting, although brief account of the 
evolution and general structure of Medicare is 
provided. As the author notes, however, the 
program is still unfinished and internally frag- 
mented, He characterizes health care for the 
American people as the expanding frontier of 
social security, but is concerned that the costs 
of a comprehensive system of health protection 
under social insurance undoubtedly will hamper 
such a system from developing rapidly. 

An American Philosophy of Social Security 
clarifies many issues which concern those Amer- 
ican citizens for whom social security is now 
basic protection against dependent old age and 
a host of other ills. There exists some uneven- 
ness in the essays (chapters), in that some 
events or issues are described more fully than 
others. However, the stated objective of the 
author was to provide general understanding of 
the philosophy and policy of social security. In 
this, he seems to have succeeded. 

Social Security: Universal or Selective is 
based on a debate between Professor Wilbur 
Cohen, former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Dr. Milton Friedman, a 
leader of the “Chicago School” of economics. 
It pits Dr. Cohen, one of the principal archi- 
tects of a selective social security system against 
Professor Friedman, one of its most articulate 
critics and exponent of a more universal ap- 
proach to a comprehensive program of as- 
sistance to the indigent. Friedman is concerned 
about the redistribution effect of “income from 
Telatively low income classes to middle and 
upper income classes” (p. 48) through the pay- 
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ment of social security benefits and the fact 
that benefit payments are made out of current 
tax income. He insists also that the social secur- 
ity program is not an insurance program in 
which individual payments purchase equivalent 
actuarial benefits. Instead, Friedman considers 
the benefit structure as “protecting individuals 
from severe declines in living standards in re- 
tirement whether they want to be protected or 


not” (p. 37). 


There is little question that given Prof. Fried- 
man’s economic postulates, the. present system 
seems to be flawed. His claim that the United 
States “stumbled” into its adoption because of 
the special problems caused by the economic 
depression of the 1930s is probably correct. 
Concluding that the present system cannot be 
justified, Friedman recommends that our goal 
should be to eliminate the payroll tax com- 
pletely, end the present complex structure of 
benefits, get the government out of the “pseudo- 
pension” business and combine the valid ele- 
ments in the benefit structure with a single com- 
prehensive program of assistance to the indigent 
(p. 41). . 

Professor Cohen, while acknowledging the 
regressiveness of social security payroll taxes, 
insists that actuarial soundness in funding: is 
foolhardy and really unnecessary. According to 
him, it is doubtful that any group insurance 
program in the United States would qualify as 
insurance under such a test. He also does not 
deny that social security is primarily for the 
middle class but notes that a majority of Amer- 
icans are now middle-class in income. The gist 
of the Cohen position is that in social insurance 
there are two basic elements; first, an equity 
concept and a social concept with emphasis on 
the latter. Nevertheless, the balance which has 
been achieved between these two elements has 
made social security in the United States an 


‘acceptable system. 


The debate as recorded in the monograph is 
succinct and informative, although it is by no 
means an exhaustive treatment. Comments 
raised by members of a panel involved with the 
debate were hardly illuminating. Statistical in- 
formation contained in the appendices dealt 
with a few specialized features. The data were 
not intended, however, for comprehensiveness 
of coverage but merely as illustrative of partic- 
ular points. The debate monograph does high- 
light familiar positions taken by strong adher- 
ents of the social security program (Professor 
Wilbur J. Cohen) and that of its critics (Pro- 
fessor Milton Friedman). 

In many respects Launching Social Security 
by Charles McKinley and Robert W. Frase is 
the most ambitious of the three works reviewed 
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< here. It is not as comprehensive nor as explana- 
tory as Arthur Altmeyer’s The Formative Years 
of Social Security (1966) or Edwin Witte’s The 
Development of the Social Security Act 
(1962). The story told by the McKinley-Frase 
text is often a highly personal one, as seen from 
the eyes of officials who were a part of the 
administrative staff. The emphasis is on orga- 
nization imperatives and on administrative nec- 
essities. An intensely personal account, it is un- 
structured and “scattershot” in nature. 

Nevertheless, an informative and significant 
account emerges for the general reader and 
specialist alike. Highlighted are such issues as 
“the impetus the Townsend pension movement 
of the 1930s gave to the enactment of social 
security legislation; and the importance of other 
factors immediately preceding the passage of 
the Social Security Act, such as a severe eco- 
nomic depression, bank “holidays,” and similar 
calamities. 

To a considerable extent Launching Social 
Security chronicles the growth pains of a unique 
experiment in providing for various benefit 
categories, some based on need (public as- 
sistance) and others requiring contributory par- 
ticipation. Massive efforts had to be made by 
«the Social Security Board to develop an ad- 
ministrative organization both central, regional 
and local to achieve its goals. 

The period under discussion in this text, even 
though examined in depth, is too short to jus- 
tify definitive conclusions about most of the 
larger questions of organization and administra- 
tive policy. The authors, however, agree that 
the Social Security administrative structure was 
inadequate for the operation of its multifaceted 
program. Personnel practices during the period 
under study left much to be desired because of 
the need for hasty recruitment and an inor- 
„dinate utilization of so-called “experts.” The 
Federal Civil Service Commission was unable 
apparently to maintain effective and expeditious 
recruitment programs for Social Security 
agency personnel. 

The reader can certainly agree with the au- 
thors, in their observation that “there were 
certain unmistakable achievements .. . Unem- 
ployment Compensation laws were passed by all 
states; public assistance plans were adopted by 
a majority of the states; and services were in- 
augurated for multitudes of disadvantaged” (p. 
492). In short, a social security system was 
- born. 

«< Itis difficult to envisage three more divergent 
attempts at dealing with the nature of social 
security and social security programs. A search 
for a philosophic concept characterizes one of 
them; a debate on the validity and efficiency of 
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the Social Security Act and its programs con- 
cerns the authors of the second; a third develops 
a highly personal and detailed historical record 
of a scant two-year (albeit important) period. 
One cannot recommend all three to the reader 
as necessary parts of a whole, for the books 
range from the general to specialized concerns, 
and each has its appropriate audience. 
Lours L. FRIEDLAND 

Wayne State University 


The Presidency on Trial: Robert Kennedy’s 
1968 Campaign and Afterwards. By Stuart 
Gerry Brown. (Honolulu: The University 
Press of Hawaii, 1972. Pp. 155. $6.95.) 

If nothing else, its very title, paralleling as it 
does the title of James MacGregor Burns's well- 
known critique of Congress in 1949, seems to 
make this book exceptionally germane to the 
concerns of contemporary analysts of Ameri- 
can politics. For a variety of reasons, far less 
of the energies of modern political analysis 
have been expended on the globally conse- 
quential institution of the American presidency 
than on an institution that often has seemed 
barely to be holding its own—the Congress. 
Thus, for example, from’ the start of the New 
Deal to the breakdown of Lyndon Johnson’s 
Great Society consensus, the bulk of liberally 
oriented political scientists (which is to say the 
bulk of political scientists) have implicitly as- 
sumed that, as Rossiter put it, the presidency 
is a highly successful institution not to be 
tampered with or questioned. As recently as 
1966, Grant McConnell’s critique of the short- 
comings of American political institutions and 
patterns (Private Power and American Democ- 
racy) arrived at the prescription: strengthen 
the presidency. Moreover, unlike the Congress, 
the presidency in recent years has not presented 
itself to scholars, and especially thesis-seeking 
graduate students, as a neatly divided terrain 
replete with handy subterritories that could be 
staked off by diverse investigators. 

The present volume is by a professor of 
American studies (Hawaii), not a political 
scientist. Brown is described on the jacket as 
“a campaign associate of Adlai Stevenson,” a 
member of the Civil Rights panel of the long- 
defunct Democratic Advisory Council (1957~ 
60), and “a campaign consultant to Robert 
Kennedy’s staff in 1968.” His book, a rather- 
surprising entry on the list of a university press, 
is a liberal activist’s commentary and lament on 
the current state of American politics. 

Both the intellectual tone and the content of 
Brown's rather repetitive, thinly documented 
(New York Times articles and occasional pop- 
ular books), though obviously heartfelt volume 
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can be illustrated by quoting typical sentences 
from the abstract that accompanies the table of 
contents of his six-chapter book: 

Presidential system. on trial. Alternative not a 


democratic utopia but an undemocratic repressive 
state. 


President Nixon’s avoidance of divisive issues puts 
1968 campaign in perspective and explains [sic] the 
. tragedy of RFK’s death. 


Of the 1968 candidates, only RFK gave all his 
energies and risked his chances in dealing with 
[the issues of poverty, race, and crime]. RFK builds 
a new coalition of the poor, the black, and the 
young. .. Momentum lost after 1968. 


Unbridgeable gap between Nixon and the young. 


The nearest thing to an analytic distinction 
in Brown’s paean to the late Robert Kennedy is 
his assertion of a “vital distinction between 
presidential politics and the politics of presi- 
dential leadership,” the former being the pro- 
clivity to blur issues, trim, and accommodate, 
and the latter the willingness to be divisive in 
order to achieve policies of sufficient rigor to 
deal with pressing social problems. Conse- 
quently, he sets up the old Democratic Advisory 
Council with its task'forces and reports as an 
example of the sort of issue-stating institution 
that is needed, not noting that the DAC in- 
evitably stood for only some elements in the 
Democratic party or that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration had no interest in the perpetuation 
of such a competitive source of party leader- 
ship and was instrumental in encouraging the 
demise of the DAC. 

Brown’s book is a contribution to what 
promises to be a sizable liberal-left literature 
reassessing the presidency and presidential 
leadership. In this literature he occupies an in- 
teresting space in the sense that he seems to be 
interested not in tempering presidential power 
but rather in deflecting the President’s efforts in 
policy directions Brown considers desirable. 
From the standpoint of the professional con- 
cerns of political science, The Presidency on 
Trial is emphatically not an original analytic 
contribution. But it is a datum illustrating the 
current ambience of critical thought and dis- 
cussion about the presidency. 

FRED I. GREENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


The United States and World War II: Military 
and Diplomatic Documents. Edited by A. 
Russell Buchanan. (Columbia, S.C.: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1972. Pp. 
ix, 303. $9.95.) 

From Roosevelt’s smug appeal to Hitler on 
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the eve of the Munich Conference (“The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has no political 
involvements in Europe, and will assume no 
obligations in the conduct of the present ne- 
gotiations”) to Attlee’s cheery note to Truman 
just days before Hiroshima (“Thank you so 
much for your letter of today about the new 
weapon to be used on Japan”), Buchanan 
parades before the reader a varied collection of 
items, some of which fall only marginally into 
the category of “military and diplomatic doc- 
uments.” To his great credit, he has avoided 
both snippets and overediting and. has included 
enough German and Japanese material to in- 
dicate “the nature of the enemy.” The selec- 
tions demonstrate, moreover, his familiarity 
both with the available documentation and with 
the events, his engagement and sophistication, 
and his unfailing interest in and eye for the 
surprising, the picturesque, and the human. 
The result is a rarity among collections of 
documents: a volume which is eminently read- 
able and, for long stretches at least, even fas- 
cinating. 

Unfortunately, however, the book also raises 
serious problems with regard to method and 
purpose. Buchanan describes it as a “sampling” 
designed to be “both illustrative and an induce- 
ment to further study” (p. ix). But illustrative 
of what, and an inducement for whom? Cer- 
tainly, no balanced picture of the causes and 
conduct of the war emerges from these pages, 
in which as much space is devoted to the Pearl 
Harbor attack as to all of the wartime diplo- 
macy, and more to the farewell letters of Japa- 
nese Kamikaze pilots than to the Normandy in- 
vasion. Surely 15 pages—and three separate 
accounts—of General Patton and the slapping 
incident is more-than is needed simply for pur- 
poses of illustration, and Buchanan’s use of 
the limited space available to him can be chal- 
lenged on other counts as well. Do the largely 
self-serving dispatches of Hans Thomsen, for 
example, really contribute enough to an under- 
standing of America’s entry into the war or of 
Germany's position to warrant their inclusion? 
And what is illustrated when General Still- 
well’s account of a conversation with Roose- 
velt at his silliest is printed under the heading 
“Conference on Policy in China” (p. 98)? 

Particularly the unknowing and the unwary 
can be seriously misled in this fashion, yet it is 
apparently for just such an audience that the 
book is intended. Serious students would surely 
want a collection based on more than merely 
the published sources. They would also expect 
a bibliography, preferably critical, as well as 
evaluative annotations, and, of course, an index. 
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None of these aids are provided. 

Even the less serious student, whose appetite 
might well be whetted by this volume, will need 
more help than Buchanan offers him. The skill- 
ful, but excessively condensed section introduc- 
tions which sketch the larger picture for the 
uninitiated are again heavily weighted in the 
direction of the editor’s particular interests, and 
the absence of even identifying annotations is 
a frequent source of frustration. Surely the stu- 
dent might be told the name of the “acting 
Secretary of State” who became excited over 
the announcement of V-E Day (p. 189), the 
identity of the man who received the directive 
which included the phrase “You are designated 
as the Supreme Commander of the SOUTH- 
WEST PACIFIC AREA...” (p. 212), or the 
whereabouts of “Funafuti” (p. 253). 

There are technical problems as well. 
Buchanan’s practice of stringing together sepa- 
rate portions of a single document without in- 
dicating omissions, while sometimes effective 


in making a point, not only distorts the thrust | 


of the document, but frequently leads to con- 
fusion. Thus Stimson’s account of the news of 
Pearl Harbor seems to be dated November 25 
(p. 33), and Patton, described on p. 150 as 
preparing in Washington to command the 
Casablanca expedition, appears on the follow- 
ing page to be pushing forward “to the center 
of the island,” presumably nearly a year later 
in Sicily. These are not isolated examples, and 
there are other sources of confusion. The pre- 
Teheran correspondence of August-November 
1943, for example, appears without apparent 
rhyme or reason in the same section, but ahead 
of, the United Nations Declaration of January 
1942, and the Yalta agreement on Russia’s 
entry into the war against Japan is mistakenly 
labeled “Teheran Conference: Military Con- 
clusions” (p. 107). 

‘Buchanan, in sum, has produced not docu- 
mentary history, but rather a collage which 
can be examined with enjoyment ard even 
profit, but can be used only with difficulty and 
should be used only with caution. 

MANFRED JONAS 
Union College 


How the Bureaucracy Makes Foreign Policy: 
An Exchange Analysis. By David Howard 
Davis. (Lexington, Massachusetts: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1972. Pp. 164. 
$12.50.) 

How the Bureaucracy Makes Foreign Policy 
is an ambitious title for a short book. This 
effort by Professor Davis of Rutgers University 
fails to fulfill the promise of the title but does 
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present a model of bureaucratic interaction that 
may be useful to describe and analyze some 
aspects of the public policy-making process. 

Davis seeks to use terms from microeco- 
nomics to clarify the relations between the State 
Department and three domestic agencies— 
Labor, Treasury, and NASA. Rather than focus ~- 
on crisis decision making in foreign policy, 
Davis chooses to analyze some day-to-day 
bureaucratic activities that feed into the de- 
velopment of foreign policy. He looks at issues 
that have occasioned a large degree of coopera- 
fin rather than conflict between the agencies. 
Among those studied are site selections for a 
space tracking station and for an international 
labor conference, and the labor attaché pro- 
gram. l 

Perhaps the basic starting point for micro- 
economics and exchange theory is the concept 
of a commodity, which Davis uses as a “generic 
term to describe anything that is exchanged,” 
or the “bundle of services” that any agency 
produces (p. 15). After laboriously creating 
four categories of commodities based on the 
relative amount of transformation undergone 
through the agency’s “bureaucratic manufactur- 
ing process,” Davis fails to treat these cate- 
gories of commodities in a sophisticated, sys- 
tematic way in his ensuing discussions of spe- 
cialization, bargaining, and production. The 
problem stems from the artificiality of the cate- 
gories. Is there, for instance, an analytically 
meaningful difference between “refined” and 
“invented” commodities? 

The section on utility and preference, how- 
ever, is the strongest and most suggestive por- 
tion of the book. Davis sees interagency co- 
operation as a system of commodity exchanges 
taking place over time and involving flows of 
commodities rather than a specific quid pro quo 
relationship. The basis for the exchange is that 
agencies value the output of other agencies and 
are willing to give up some of their output in 
order to get something they value. “An agency 
puts a low utility on its own product because 
it has so much and a bigh utility on the product 
of other agencies because it has so little. ... 
[An agency] was often quite willing, even eager, 
to reveal its secrets (on which it placed a low 
utility) in return for the scarce secrets of the 
other agency (on which it placed high utility)” 
(p. 49). 

Davis’s most interesting contribution is his 
use of indifference-curve analysis to suggest the 
direction of decisional bargaining between agen- 
cies in foreign policy questions where the “is- 
sues tend to dichotomize into political versus 
scientific functions” (p. 51). Although the 
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agencies involved did not use indifference-curve 
analysis to reach their decisions, the indifference 
curves did approximate the factors that were 
considered. The selection of a site for a space 
tracking station was one such application. Al- 
though I question how the indifference curves 
were generated for the example given, the tech- 
nique is applicable in this case and seems 
promising under similar conditions. 

In a general way we can see how exchange 

analysis provides insights concerning the rela- 
tions between agencies, especially the decline 
of the State Department’s substantive role in 
foreign affairs: 
In negotiating the terms for coalitions the State 
Department often appears willing to relinquish a 
large quanity of substantive commodities providing 
that it maintains its titular jurisdiction. The State 
Department Values the myth of foreign policy pri- 
macy more than the reality. ... Foggy Bottom 
“doctrine centers on maintaining the department as 
an umbrella over all activities [sic] in the arena. 
What transpires under the umbrella is open to 
compromise. . . . The State Department some- 
times appears to be more concerned with deference 
to its right to lead than with any particular direc- 
tion in which to lead ` (p. 75). 


Yet there is much that exchange analysis can- 
not explain except at a very superficial level. 
For example, Davis retreats to historical analy- 
sis to describe the modus vivendi worked out 
between Treasury and State over internal fi- 
nance, bilateral aid, and a host of problems 
where bureaucratic jurisdictions overlap. 

Professor Davis sees exchange theory as an 
egalitarian organization theory. “Each actor is 
valued for the contribution it [sic] can make. 
The interaction of the various actors works to 
maximize the total resources” (p. 139). Yet the 
idealized exchange theory posited by Davis can- 
not work unless the hierarchy determines that 
bargaining will take place. Pushing his eco- 
nomic analogy, Davis notes: 


The market for exchange among the agencies is 
tiered in a fashion analogous to the tiering of the 
economic market into assorted wholesale and 
retail levels. Interagency exchange must occur at 
the right level and bargaining must take place at 
the right level. When it begins at too low a level 
it cannot be successfully concluded (p. 80). 


Who decides what is the right level for ad- 
ministrative bargaining? The market? An “in- 
visible hand?” Or the hierarchy? I will put my 
bets on the hierarchy. . 

The failure to deal with the interpersonal 
dynamics of large-scale organizations and poli- 
tical control through the hierarchy are the glar- 
ing weaknesses of this effort. There is no room 
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for nonrational or irrational actors. There is no 
room for the personalities of individual actors. 
There is no room for a Lyndon Johnson, a Max- 
well Taylor, or a Henry Kissinger. Still, it would 
be interesting to see such an analysis applied to 
the United States involvement in Vietnam, or the 
National Security Council/State Department 
relations concerning Bangladesh, or any num- 
ber of other critical foreign policy issues. 

As a heuristic device, Professor Davis’s ex- 
change theory is interesting and somewhat 
helpful in describing the broad outlines of some 
kinds of bureaucratic interactions. Like most 
other attempts to force political phenomena 
into economic models, however, it will prob- 
ably have limited utility, and only at a subopti- 
mal level. 

Frep A. KRAMER 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


The Birth of Mass Political Parties: Michi- 
gan, 1827—1861. By Ronald P. Formisano. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1971. Pp. 356. $12.50.) 


This is one of a number of recent books 
emphasizing the role of ethnocultural forces in 
nineteenth century American politics. It is also 
one of the best. The book makes two major 
contributions. First, it demonstrates the primacy 
of ethnocultural factors—especially religion— 
in determining party identification and voting 
behavior, not only during the period of party 
formation in the 1830s but throughout the ante- 
bellum period. Professor Formisano views 
Michigan politics as an extension of a conflict 
of religious value systems and a conflicting 
view of the role of religion in society. The con- 
flict was between “evangelical Protestantism” 
and “antievangelicalism.” Religion was espe- 
cially important in shaping the anti-Democratic 
opposition, from Antimasonry to Whiggery, the 
Know-Nothings and the Fusion movement, and 
Republicanism. Religious differences determined 
political configurations largely because of aggres- 
sion on the part of evangelicals, mostly of Yan- 
kee origin, who saw society as a unified whole 
and refused to separate the secular (politics) 
from the religious. Formisano asserts that the 
“Christian politicizing” of the evangelicals, re- 
sulting primarily from the “moral ultraism” gen- 
erated by the revivals, not only shaped the nature 
of the Antimason, Whig, and Republican parties, 
but also “helped prepare the electorate for its 
reception of parties” and thus “should be re- 
garded as a long-run cause of political party 
development” (p. 104). 

Although Michigan achieved statehood in 
the turbulent Jackson-Van Buren era, it was 
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not the Monster Bank or any other national 
issue that stimulated party development. What 
triggered party activity was the battle in 1835 
over whether the state constitution should per- 
mit aliens to vote. Evangelicals viewed alien 
suffrage (and political power) as a threat to 
their Yankee value system and the social order. 
The result was a Yankeefied Whig party and a 
party system divided along evangelical-anti- 
evangelical lines. Defeated in 1835, the Whigs 
nevertheless persisted in a campaign of “politi- 
cal ‘revivalism” that stressed moral issues that 
perpetuated ethnocultural cleavages: temper- 
ance, Sabbath observance, and anti-Popery. In 
a particularly interesting chapter, Formisano 
describes the religious basis of antipartyism 
among Whig evangelicals that accounted for 
the party’s lack of development relative to the 
Democrats. “To many evangelicals party in 
politics resembled Romanism in religion, 
namely submission of individual reason and 
conscience to a‘central authority” (p. 79). 
The second contribution is Formisano’s in- 
terpretation of the complex political upheavals 
and consequent realignment of the mid-1850s 
that produced a solid Republican hegemony in 
the state by 1860. Again, it was not national 
economic or sectional issues but local concerns 
that destroyed the old party configuration be- 
fore the Kansas-Nebraska Act—namely, Protes- 
tant-Catholic strife over schools and evangeli- 
cal agitation for Maine law prohibition. Never- 
theless, other factors were necessary to achieve 
permanent realignment. The first was Know- 
Nothingism, particularly virulent in Michigan, 
which exacerbated the religious strife; the sec- 
ond was the Kansas-Nebraska Act and “bleed- 
ing Kansas” which gave the emerging coalition 
(known variously as Fusion, Independency, 
American, anti-Nebraska, and Republican) a 
new, all-powerful issue configuration which 
Formisano labels “anti-Southernism.” Anti- 
Southernism-—used as a plea to resist domina- 
tion of the North by a Democratic slaveocracy 
—permitted the nascent party to graft an anti- 
aristocratic appeal to its evangelicalism. While 
anti-Southernism was the dominant Republican 
issue between 1854 and 1860, cultural issues 
also remained important. Know-Nothings were 
an active and effective if quiet element in the 
new party, and the Fusion/Republican legis- 
latures between 1855 and 1859 passed “an 
iron-clad Maine law,” anti-Catholic laws pre- 
venting ecclesiastical: ownership of church 
property and regulating nunneries, and a voter 
registration law to prevent ineligible aliens 
(solidly Democratic) from voting. “Indeed,” 
Formisano writes, “the Republican party, 
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though perhaps less explicitly, was far more 
the Protestant party than the Whig had ever 
been” (p. 324). Moral reform to Michigan 
Republicans meant evangelical Protestantism; 
other moral reforms——the abolition of slavery 
and Negro suffrage, both unpopular with a 
Negrophobic electorate—were minimized or 
ignored to avoid any “Black Republican” 
stigma. 

Formisano combines extensive use of tradi- 
tional sources, an impressive array of data, 
and a solid background in relevant social sci- 
ence literature to produce a model work of 
scholarship. The book does have its defects, 
however minor. For example, Formisano’s 
definition of “evangelical” is so framed as to 
include only Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists. How does his use of “evangelical” 
differ from the “pietist” category of other his- 
torians? (I get the feeling that Methodists were 
not included as evangelicals because they 
tended to vote Democratic.) Aside from this 
categorization of a few Protestant groups, my 
other criticisms are mere quibbles about what 
is a first-rate book. . 

RoGER E. WYMAN 
Rutgers University, Newark 


The Great Campaigns: Reform and War in 
America, 1900-1928. By Otis L. Graham, 
Jr. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1971. Pp. xiii, 386. $8.95.) 


The political and social ferment of the first 
three decades of the twentieth century form the 
subject of Otis Graham’s The Great Cam- 
paigns. 

Incorporating the latest scholarship on Pro- 
gressivism, Graham provides a highly readable 
synthesis of the reform years. Granting an ele- 
ment of altruism in the reform impulse, he sees 
the movement as primarly motivated by en- 
lightened self-interest. He is careful to point 
out that reform legislation aided the interests 
it purported to control, but he still remains 
somewhat uncritical. For example, after a sur- 
vey of the origins of railroad legislation and the 
interests that supported it, he concludes that 
“when formerly private decisions are politicized, 
whether aggrieved groups actually improve their 
position or not, the new procedure reduces the 
feeling of powerlessness among the unconsulted, 
which is a clear gain for any democratic so- 
ciety” (p. 39). The illusion of participation 
may quell discontent, but the gain for democ- 
racy is certainly questionable. Similarly, com- 
paring Theodore Roosevelt to John F. Ken- 
nedy, Graham notes that the rhetoric of both 
men far excelled their achievement. Yet he 
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asks, “who can say that such revivals of simple 
faith . . . , faith that forces are being brought 
under the control of decent men, are not in 
certain circumstances worth more than the 
scornful radical ever imagines ” (p. 42). There 
is, then, a sense of contentment with Progessiy- 
ism that is rather jarring when juxtaposed with 
the details of the limitations of the reform 
achievement that Graham conveys. 

In the second section of the book, Graham 
describes America’s move toward involvement 
in the First World War. The treatment here is 
subtle, and while Graham sees the nation’s 
plunge into war as inevitable after a certain 
point, he is critical of Wilson for closing his 
alternatives in the early years when he had 
greater freedom of movement. “If it is too 
much to ask of any mortal politizal leader that, 
given the circumstances of Spring, 1917, he 
choose division and national humiliation over 
unity and pride, it is not too much to ask for 
a different line of diplomacy reaching back to 
1914, one that would not allow such restricted 
- and self-defeating alternatives to hem him in” 
(p. 91). Graham wishes that Wilson had used 
the moral fervor he brought to the war to in- 
tensify domestic reform efforts. He does not, 
however, deal with Wilson’s lack of will in that 
direction even if circumstances had permitted. 

The final section of the book brings the story 
down to 1928. Graham concurs with most his- 
torians that “the war was fatal to the humani- 
tarian, liberal component of reform” (p. 102). 
The underside of the reform impulse remained, 
however, and manifested itself in prohibition, 
Klanism, and the antievolution crusade. Fol- 
lowing recent scholarship, Graham notes that 
the most lasting governmental reforms of the 
decade were administrative. “The 1920s in 
state government was a time of the integration 
and rationalization, as well as the expansion, 
of modern governmental bureaucracies” (p. 
133). 

The documents following the text are well 
selected and the bibliographical essay will be 
useful to students. _ 

RICHARD WEISS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Political Image Merchants, Edited by Ray 
Hiebert, Robert Jones, John Lorenz, and 
Ernest Lotito. (Washington, D.C.: Acropolis 
Books, Ltd., 1971. Pp. 310. $4.95.) 


Why Vote? By William C. Mitchell. (Chicago: 
` . Markham - Publishing Co., 1971. Pp. 196. 
$2.50, paper.) 
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The Election Game and How To Win It. By 
Joseph Napolitan. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1972. Pp. 300. $6.95.) 


The Election Process, Voting Laws and Pro- 
cedures. By Allen Reitman and Robert D. 
“Davidson. (New York: Oceania Publications, 
1972. Pp. 154. $3.25.) 


The Election Men. By David Lee Rosenbloom. 
(New York: Quadrangle Books, 1973. Pp. 
182. $6.95.) 


Campaign Craftsmanship. By Edward Schwartz- 
man. (New York: University Books, 1973. 
Pp. 276. $8.50.) 


The New How To Win An Election. By 
Stephen C. Shadegg. (New York: Taplinger 
Publishing Company, 1972. Pp. 189. $6.50.) 


The Necessary Majority..By Robert C. Wood. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1972. Pp. 95. $5.95.) 


These books are of unequal merit and im- 
portance. By far the most interesting and val- 
uable is Joseph Napolitan’s primer, inter- 
mingled as it is with biographical anecdotes on 
how to win elections in modern-day politics. Up 
to date as it is, however, with references to the 
revolutionary implications arising from the 
development of the electronic media, the mes- 
sage of the author has very little to add to the 
old classic written by Tammany boss Edward 
Flynn in his You’re The Boss (Clifton, N.J.: 
Augustus M. Kelley, publisher, 1947.) It all 
gets down to the individual voter and how to 
reach and influence him. 

What is new, however, is the professional 
political constultant. Professor David Rosen- 
bloom, of Hamilton College, in a clear and well- 
written critique, looks upon this development 
as a threat to the American party system. The 
emphasis, he argues, is on winning and not the 
issues. Although this emphasis does not appear 
to be a new one, in the sense that winning elec- 
tions seems to have been traditionally the name 
of the game, authors Napolitan, Schwartzman, 
and Shadegg provide effective justifications for 
their roles as essential for a healthy body 
politic. 

Napolitan sets forth three essential steps to 
winning an election. It is necessary first of all, 
he urges, to define the message that the candi- 
date desires to communicate; second, to select 
the vehicles of communication that he wants 
and needs to use; and third, to implement the 
communication process. Although he dwells on 
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the important role of emotion, rather than rea- 
son, in political campaigns, he also notes the 
importance of issues. He states as his guiding 
principle that the intelligence "of the voter 
should never be underestimated but that the 
amount of information that the voter has 
should also never be overestimated. Napolitan 
points out that he only works for Democrats, 
whereas Shadegg’s reputation was made as a 
result of his work with Barry Goldwater's 
senatorial campaigns and his identification with 
conservative candidates. Both, however, as well 
as Schwartzman, combine their intelligent prac- 
tical advice with recognition of the importance 
of issues. Shadegg, for example, believes that 
political promises should relate to the major 
concerns of a constituency and be consistent 
with the character image of the candidate, as 
well as deal realistically with the anticipations 
and expectations of the voters. Similarities .in 
these books are plentiful. They are effective 
primers of practical politics. The authors have 
had intensive practical experience. ‘They insist 
that political images of their candidates must 
be consistent with the real man or they become 
false and ineffective. The authors emphasize the 
_ importance of research, particularly the im- 
' portant use of public opinion polling as research 
tools. They insist that important as television 
may be, radio is also vital to an effective politi- 
cal campaign. 

Napolitan is not just content with analysis. 
In a chapter on Changing the Rules of the 
Game, he sets forth a number of recommenda- 
tions to reform the system, including a pro- 
posal for free and equal television and radio 
time, limiting the time for campaigning, free 
mailing privileges, the direct nomination of 
candidates for President on a national primary 
day, abolition of the electoral college, and the 


- direct election of the President. 


The Shadegg book, an updated version of the 
1954 original edition, holds that elections. are 
won by appealing primarily to the indifferent 
voter rather than by emphasizing drives to 
bring one’s own voters to the polis. The book 
contains many shrewd and candid lessons of 
value to all office seekers. Like Napolitan, 
Shadegg believes that the final two weeks of 
the campaign are crucial and urges that the 
bulk of television scheduling and direct mailing 
take place during that period, with primary 
emphasis in the 48-hour period before Election 
Day. In an interesting commentary on public 
opinion polls, he emphasizes the research tool 
as a way of identifying the major concerns of 
the constituency, but points out that voters do 
not require that a candidate agree with them. 
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Voters do insist, however, that the candidates ` 
recognize and appreciate their fears and their 
problems and indicate some understanding of 
those problems and fears. Interestingly enough, 
the author has no patience for the new style 
“Image-makers” who use the-ten- and twenty- 
second television spot pattern to sell their 
candidates. 

Schwartzman, a professional political con- 
sultant whose book is primarily aimed at the 
first-time candidate for public or private office, 
emphasizes the day-to-day details of campaign- 
ing. He too notes the problems that arise from 
growing campaign costs. His theme is that one 
need not be unethical or rich to run success- 
fully for office. The author’s experience has 
been primarily in the New York area, and his 
illustrations therefore arise out of that experi- 
ence, but the immense detailed treatment of 
how to wage a campaign will be of assistance 
to all candidates. 

The Political Image Merchants was prepared 
as a campaign workers’ handbook. Published 
in 1971 after a late 1970 conference at the 
University of Maryland, much of it has already 
been outdated by the 1972 campaign and the 
Watergate hearings. Nevertheless, the sections 
dealing with new political techniques, television, 
survey research, and the use of computers and 
data processing represent very good summaries 
by some of the country’s outstanding experts 
in these fields. A separate section on ethics has 
particular relevance, and concluding essays by 
Ithiel de Sola Pool and Robert E. Lane on 
future political developments provide an ex- 
cellent conclusion to this volume. 

The Mitchell book is a small tract urging 18- 
year-olds to vote in national elections as a 
major means of influencing the system.: It is 
aimed primarily at college students, although 
there is an attempt to present an appeal to 
noncollege youth as well. It is on the level of a 
civics book rather than a college textbook, and 
its efforts at presenting a statistical and scientific 
base for evaluating campaigns for public office 
are not successful. ) 

The Reitman and Davidson work is a hand- 
book on current election laws and procedures. 
It covers such subjects as who has the right to 
vote, how registration is handled, how the vot- 
ing system works, as well as a chapter on the 
election process. Its usefulness is limited only 
in that it deals with an increasingly changing 
field. 

Professor Wood’s book deserves better than. 
to be treated as part of this kaleidoscopic: te- 
view. Now serving as President of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, the author writes. as a 
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former Secretary of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. This is a series of 
lectures on the housing and urban crisis, a top- 
priority challenge for social action since the 
. 1960s, but one still not effectively met. Wood 
claims that the urban crisis can only be met 
effectively and successfully if it is linked to 
the concerns of Middle America—the suburban 
and nonurban majority. Basically, the urban 
crisis is a minority problem and a majoritarian 
system comes uneasily to the resolution of 
these kinds of problems. He quotes Seymour 
Martin. Lipset, who states that the majority of 
Americans are leftist on the issues but politi- 
cally right on the tactics. He then moves on to 
propose some simple but revolutionary sug- 
` gestions for solving the urban crisis. He would 
provide incentives for directing population and 
development into those areas that will minimize 
urban tension and’ concentration. He would 
‘provide governmental regulatory intervention 
‘to control land values and comes up with. a 
program for land reform in urban America 
which would include the possibility of public 
ownership and public planning. What is not 
adequately explained is how these rather drastic 
‘programs are likely to appeal to the Middle 
. America whose support, he urges, is necessary 
if our society is successfully to meet social 
problems. 
Max M. KAMPELMAN 

Washington,’ D.C. 


_ Spending To Save: The Complete Story of Re- 
lief. By Harry L. Hopkins. (Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1972. Pp. 197. 

~ $7.50.) 

When Harry Hopkins. became the head of 


the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 


he spent $5 million in the first two hours in his 
new post, summing up his administrative philos- 


= ophy in four words: “Hunger is not debatable.” 


This statement becomes the basic theme of the 
book, but it is not, despite the subtitle, the com- 
plete story of relief. The: book, which appears 
`- in the dull format of a staff production, is a 

' reissue of the original 1936 work. The intro- 
duction by Roger Daniels is new, however, and 
attempts to place the work in a contemporary 
setting. 

Nearly balf the booki is devoted to describing 
the Depression under President Hoover, in- 
cluding: the rise of unemployment with the 
usual confusing statistics; the decline of the 
states and local governments in relief measures; 
and the continuous efforts of some members of 
Congress to provide federal eppropriations to 


the states. The book contains many direct quotes ` 


which have become standard and classic state- 
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ments on relief. For example, from Governor ` 


Wilber Brucker of Michigan: “The people of 
Michigan will take care of their own problems.” 


And from Governor Conley of West’ Virginia. 


to President Hoover: “. . . I feel that public 
opinion supports the position you have taken 


in opposing any step that would bring a dole 


system into existence in the United States” 
(p. 50). A great deal of emphasis is placed 
on the private and voluntary relief efforts of 
the Red Cross and -Community Chest and 
people’s own individual initiative with the hope 
that “Prosperity was. just around the corner” 
(p. 15). 

But as was discovered, private groups as well 
as individuals were caught in the circle of pov- 
erty and could not generate funds. Local relief 
was inadequate to take care of the millions of 
unemployed either through voluntary efforts 
because sources of revenue were drying up or 
through the states because of reduced tax 


values, the large amount of uncollectible taxes 


and bank failures, and the -rigid constitutional 
debt limitations. Even when federal funds were 
appropriated, such agencies as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation withheld or im- 
pounded some of the requested funds. 
Although Senators LaFollette, Costigan and 
Wagner- were leaders in the effort to provide 
some form of federal unemployment’ relief, 
nothing really happened until two months after 
Roosevelt’s inauguration when he approved the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 which 
appropriated $500 million to aid the states in 


meeting their immediate relief needs. Hopkins 


describes the Herculean task of New Deal pro- 
prams and readily admits problems in the ad- 
ministration of such relief efforts. After putting 
four million men to work in the Civil Works 
Administration, he told Roosevelt: “Well, 


they're all at work, but for God’s sake don’t : 


ask me what they’re doing.” 

This is basically a study of a bygone era 
which has important significance but also has 
a great deal to contribute to the understanding 
of contemporary problems. The emphasis 
placed on local and state priorities for govern- 
mental action, the dread of a large federal 
bureaucracy, and the fear of overspending 
through federal appropriation are problems 
viewed by the current national administration 


‘which, under the principle of reorganization to 


streamline the bureaucracy and reduce. federal 


- spending, is proposing to turn back to the states 


some primary governmental functions and to 
control excessive spending through the possible 
impoundment of funds. In this assessment, 
made thirty-six years ago, Hopkins stated the 
questions of social equity and justice sought 
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by so many groups today and disrupted the 
assumption that poverty or failure to function 
adequately within the system was essentially 
the fault of the individual rather than the sys- 
tem.: National problems still require national 
solutions. 

FRANK T. COLON 
Lehigh University 


The All-Volunteer Army: An Analysis of De- 
_ mand and Supply. By K. H. Kim, Susan Far- 
rell, and Ewan Clague. (New York: Praeger 

- Publishers, 1971. Pp. 230. $12.50.) 


The Case Against a Volunteer Army. By Harry 
A. Marmion. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1971. Pp. 107. $1.95, paper.). 

The only similarities between these two 
books is that they both are concerned with the 
all-volunteer army. Any likeness ends at this 
point. The first is a scienfically approached, 
well-presented attempt to determine if an all- 
volunteer army is budgetarily feasible. The sec- 
ond is a polemic, and a very bad one. 

The study by Kim, Farrell, and Clague, orig- 
inally done under contract for the Department 
of the Army, examines probable manpower re- 
quirements and supply responses in an all-volun- 
teer environment. The demand for military 
manpower is analyzed and projected using an 
inventory approach. This inventory model simu- 


lates changes in the size and structure of the . 


military over time and allows for a determina- 
tion of the number of recruits needed each year 
to maintain desired strength. The difficulties en- 
countered in this approach are significant. Since 
“required” force levels change frequently, as do 
other important variables. such as the military’s 
definition of eligibility for reenlistment, the 
forecasting model must be very flexible. The 
authors recognize this problem and carefully 
document their methodology so that it can be 
altered to cope with any change military plan- 
ners might want to impose on the model. 
The supply side of the model is approached 
by examining the characteristics of the civilian 
manpower pool and applying elasticity of sup- 
ply coefficients from the historical experience. 
Because of the variety in the. elasticity of en- 
listment response reported in other studies, the 
authors use a range of elasticities and present 
their results. There are many problems in esti- 
mating the supply response due to the fact that 
such factors as civilian employment rates, levels 


‘of hostility, and the status of the military pro- 
-fession are exogenous to the model. Yet the. 


authors are aware of the complexity and diff- 
culty of their project and take care, to docu- 


ment their approach. The results of the study 
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indicate that if the assumed conditions hold, a 
volunteer army will require a 38% military to 
civilian relative pay increase to attract the 
needed enlistees. 

If the study has a major fault it is that tbe 
authors (intentionally) did not examine to what 
extent women and civilian personnel can be 
substituted for male military enlistees. Such 
substitution might permit realization of the de- 
sired force structure with a much smaller bud- 
getary outlay. 

The book by Marmion is anything but a 
tightly reasoned essay against the all-voluntary 
army. In the preface Marmion states: “I hope 
to be able to present both sides of the argument 
fairly, but my overall interpretation will be 
against the all-volunteer concept.” Marmion is, 
however, in no position to present both sides of 
the argument since at many points in the book 
it is clear that he does not understand the case 
for an all-volunteer army. In addition it is ap- ` 
parent from his citations that he has not ex- 
amined the relevant literature concerning the 
volunteer army. Due to a space constraint we 
will present only a few illustrations of Mar- 
mion’s misunderstanding of the basic issues. 

“One central question permeates all proposed 
solutions to meeting our national military man- 
power requirements: How can we make the 
best use of the available manpower pool?” (p. 


.11). This paternalistic view of the allocation of 


young men might lead to any conceivable re- 
sult, though ore later finds confirmation that 
Marmion supports some form of national ser- 
vice. Marmion is talking about allocating re- 
sources that he or “we” do not own, and in so 
doing he simply avoids the basic question of 
individual freedom surrounding the military 
manpower policy in a democratic society. 
“The question. of the cost of a volunteer 


‘army remains ambiguous at best” (p. 34). We 


interpret this statement and the surrounding dis- 
cussion -to indicate that Marmion is confused 
about the basic distinction between opportunity 
and financial measures of cost, 

“The volunteer armed force will become a 
refuge for the poor, and as such will reduce 
pressure for reform. After all, why bother with 
reform when the poor and disadvantaged can 
simply be shunted off into the military” (p. 41). 
This statement is logically inconsistent. If a 
volunteer army is financially costly, as Mar- 
mion argues elsewhere, then young men be- 
come “unpoor” by joining, if they wish. It is 
inconsistent to worry about the “cost” of a 
volunteer army and about shunting off the “poor 
and disadvantaged” into the military. One could 
easily take Marmion to mean that rather than 
offer higher military wages to those, including 
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the poor, who wish to enlist, he would prefer 
to retain lower military pay levels so as to 
maintain some mysterious “pressure for re- 
. form.” On this criterion we prefer reform now 
to “pressure for reform.” 

Finally, Marmion simply gets out of bounds, 
ignoring any rational debate. At this point his 
book should not be taken as a serious state- 
ment against the all-volunteer army: 


“One should respect the stated motives of those 
who seek an end to compulsive conscription. Yet I 
‘cannot help feeling that if they were completely 
honest about their position they would admit they 
are opposing the draft because they do not want 
to serve, thus their position may well be tainted 
by a very pragmatic self-interest. Too many of 
those who advocate increasing military pay are 
people who do not have to worry about such things 
as military obligations themselves because they 
have the education and training to get equally well- 
paid or, indeed, better paid positions. In point of 
fact, an all-volunteer army would liberate the 
middle class from the legal necessity of serving, 
but commit others to compulsory service by econ- 
~omic circumstance. Is this not, in effect, forcing the 
poor and the less fortunate into the armed forces? 
Is this truly democratic?” (p. 46). 


This sort of personal attack on those who ad- 
vocate a volunteer army is unprofessional, and 
it opens the door for a round of recriminations 
of this sort. One could easily counter by saying 
that Marmion supports a draft because it lowers 
the pro rata tax cost to him of military man- 
power. This form of argument is unnecessary 
and rules out serious scholarly dialogue on the 
issue. Perversely, though, the attack on the 
motives of those who. advocate a volunteer 
army can be seen as a capstone to Marmion’s 
little book. Frankly, it is the worst that we 
have seen on the subject. 

In summary, the work by Kim, Farrell, and 
Clague is the type of study that aids policy 
makers by reducing the uncertainty surround- 
ing their decision making. The work by Mar- 
mion with its illogical statements and inflama- 
tory rhetoric only confuses the issue and renders 
decision making more difficult. 

i RYAN C. AMACHER 
University of Oklahoma 


ROBERT D. TOLLISON 
Texas A & M University 


Innovation In New Communities. By Brown 
Miller, Neil J. Pinney, and William S. Sas- 
low. (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1972. 
Pp. 301. $15.00.) 

The authors make no attempt to disguise 
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their advocacy planning approach to “new 
communities” as a means of dealing with cur- 
rent urban problems. Although professing the 
intent of circulation among a wide and di- 
versified audience, this book is plainly aimed 
at city-planning types. 

“New communities” are defined as “projects 
involving the creation of an urban environment 
rather than the development of limited-use 
projects in predetermined (or existing) urban 
patterns.” The “new communities” approach is 
distinguished from more traditional large-scale 
residential development projects by the fact 
that they attempt to incorporate a “Total con- 
cept” of living (schools, industry, business and 
commerce, parks, etc.) rather than the more 
restricted “dormitory” uses of traditional resi- 
dential development projects. 

The authors do not attempt to assess the re- 
cent innovations either in housing systems 
proper or in the design and planning processes 
supporting them. In terms of magnitude alone, 
they feel that this should constitute a separate 
study and so devote little space to it even 
though innovations in housing design consti- 
tute a very large part of the “new community” 
approach. 

The central argument of the book entails an 
assumption of a crystalized national urban 
growth policy. The basis for that assumption is 
outlined in Chapter IV, specifically with regard 
to Title VH of the 1970 Housing and Urban 
Developing Act. The authors feel that any bal- 
anced national growth policy must incorporate 
the “new communities” approach, because 
“new communities” can be planned and de- 
veloped in a manner which adapts to and in- 
corporates changing technologies and their ac- 
companying social change, thereby facilitating 
orderly growth. 

The authors stress that a national urban 
growth strategy is one which would open up 
the suburbs to blacks, increase the income of 
cities and their residents (partly by reducing 
dependent population densities in the inner 
city), and promote population migration to 
lagging regions. New community development 
could certainly provide a mechanism for achiev- 
ing the first and third elements of that strategy. 

The book is very forward-looking in at- 
tempting to isolate social trends and in match- 
ing them with complementary technological 
innovations; especially the product (e.g., trans- 
portation) and process (e.g., health and educa- 
tional systems) innovations now being adopted 
to many “new communities.” Perhaps most im- 
portant, for the administration of these com- 
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munities, is the effort (in part B of Chapter 
IV) to develop a financial model to determine 
the proper “mix” of government services in 
these “new communities.” The model matches 
those services which the community is willing 
to pay for, with the fiscal capability of the com- 
munity to provide those services. With further 
inputs of a more sophisticated nature, the model 


will be able to predict the degree of state and. 


federal support necessary to provide the desired 
“mix” of governmental services. 

The treatment of service areas for various 
functional and subfunctional services requested 
by an urban area is very helpful. It includes 
an appendix which summarizes the population 
levels estimated as necessary to sustain and 
provide economies of scale for clusters of edu- 
cation, recreation, health, employment, trans- 
portation, commercial and “institutional” ser- 
vices. This is of course a particularly knotty 
problem and the authors do not attempt to 
“prove” any of the estimates they have culled 
from a variety of sources and authorities. They 
do present data showing a cultural difference— 
i.e. that American new communities have sub- 
stantially lower population densities than those 
in Europe. However, this factor is omitted 
from a list of eleven design criteria proposed 
for establishing service areas. 

This book should have had an index. 

THOMAS P. MURPHY 
University of Maryland 


Political Economy of Urban Areas. By William 
B. Neenan. (Chicago: Markham Publishing 
Company, 1972. Pp. 344. $9.95, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 

William B. Neenan, Associate Professor in 
Social Work and in Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has written an excellent book 
which focuses on fiscal relationships, fiscal dis- 
parities, and public policy needs in metropolitan 
areas. In his first chapter, after sketching a 
pessimistic picture of the condition of metro- 
politan areas in the United States, Neenan 
states that “the remainder of this book, how- 
ever, is based on the premise that it is possible 
through wise policies and courageous action, to 
brighten a bit the prospects for metropolitan 
areas” (p. 43). Many before Neenan, of course, 
have entertained similar hopes. Unlike others, 
however, Neenan believes that the basis for 
policy prescriptions should be developed from 
analytical models and quantification. Using eco- 
nomics as a base, but drawing upon other dis- 
ciplines including political science, Neenan pro- 
ceeds systematically to examine a variety of sig- 
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nificant fiscal and public problems confronting 
our governmentally fragmented metropolitan 
areas, 

Neenan begins his analysis by developing an 
“isolated city model” as a “pure case” for 
analytical purposes. Although such a city is not 
likely to exist, i.e., it assumes no interjurisdic- 
tional public sector and relations, the model 
permits one to “(1) focus exclusively on the 
problem of the provision of local public service; 
(2) determine the internally optimal supply of 
public services for the city; and (3) derive 
insights regarding the efficient assessment of 
tax liability across the citizenry” (p. 46). Using 
this model, Neenan concludes that “Only in the 
situation when the marginal tax-price equals the 
marginal evaluation of a public service for all 
individuals does there exist both individual 
efficiency as well as the optimal supply of the 
service” (p. 49). By itself, the isolated city 
model does not offer specific policy guidelines 
for metropolitan services because it assumes 
that tax and benefit externalities are absent and 
that public services are pure public goods, i.e., 
goods enjoyed in common in a situation in 
which one person’s consumption does not sub- 
tract from another’s consumption. Externalities 
exist among public services in metropolitan 
areas, however, and public goods are not “pure” 
since they are spatially limited in impact, in- 
volve rivalry in consumption, and can become 
exclusive in their benefits. Thus, the “isolated 
city model” suggests the nature of the problems 
to be explored, and Neenan uses it as a take-off 
point for much of his analysis. 

Neenan proceeds to analyze quantitatively 
public sector benefit and revenue flows for a 
major metropolitan area, i.e., Detroit and six 
of its suburbs. First, by basing his analysis on 
cost of service, and by examining the’ actual 
use of several Detroit public services by sub- 
urban residents, Neenan concludes that there is 
a considerable public-sector benefit flow from 
Detroit to its suburbs. Second, Neenan ana- 
lyzes the demand for public services by de- 
veloping a model for defining citizen welfare 
maximization, testing two hypotheses derived 
from the model with voter and survey data, 
and constructing a willingness-to-pay index for 
public service benefits. This analysis suggests 
that when public sector benefit flows from De- 
troit to the suburbs are adjusted for willingness- 
to-pay they are likely to be even higher than - 
when measured on a cost-of-service basis. 
Third, Neenan examines state revenue grants 
to the seven municipal governments under 
study, the contributions to and benefits re- 
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ceived from state revenue sharing funds and 
municipal nonresident income tax contributions 
to Detroit for the purpose of determining 
whether or not revenue flows from the suburbs 
to Detroit provide adequate compensation for 
the benefits actually received. Neenan finds that 
compensation is inadequate and that each of 
the suburban municipalities enjoys a welfare 
gain from Detroit's public services. 

To correct this imbalance, Neenan constructs 
a state revenue sharing plan which is designed 
to compensate urban areas for the spillout ben- 
efits of their public sector service. In developing 
this plan for 89 urban areas in Michigan, 
Neenan (1) estimates the state revenue needed 
to finance it for a four-year period, (2) esti- 
mates the total and per-capita grants which 
would be received by selected cities, (3) con- 
structs a variable which would determine the 
annual size of the grant, i.e., a grant ratio which 
is “a constant fraction of a city’s current oper- 
ating expenditures” (p. 160), and (4) esti- 
mates the state personal income-tax rate re- 
quired to raise the needed revenue. | 

Neenan also proposes a normative bench- 
mark for evaluating public sector interaction in 
metropolitan areas. A core concept of the 
benchmark is the fiscal residuum, i.e., the dif- 
ference between an individual’s perceived bene- 
fits and perceived tax liability. After an analysis 
of the problems of equity and efficiency in pub- 
lic sector interactions, Neenan concludes that 
“efficiency in metropolitan public sector activi- 
ties will typically require intergovernmental 
grants to equalize individual fiscal residua 
across income classes, under the constraint that 
the fiscal residuum be maximized for the whole 
metropolitan area” (p.'192). 

Neenan then examines intergovernmental 
transfer programs and makes some policy rec- 
ommendations which are designed to move to- 
ward the “efficiency criteria” of “full com- 
pensation for net spillover benefits” and hori- 
zontal equality of fiscal residua across a metro- 
politan area...” (p. 235). 

Finally, Neenan examines local tax instru- 
ments and concludes that the income tax should 
become the primary local general tax. 

In his concluding chapter, Neenan states that 
the proposals which flow out of his analysis 
(p. 335) add up to substantial fiscal reform. 
Such reform is needed, however, because metro- 
politan areas do not operate in the simple world 
postulated by the “isolated city model.” 

Neenan’s approach is guided by theory, his 
methods are systematic, and his findings are 
impressive. It is hoped that Neenan and others 
will conduct similar analyses in the future, for 
such studies seem essential if our metropolitan 
areas are to develop rational premises for poli- 
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cies designed to promote fiscal integration and 
fiscal equity. 

Lioyp A, ROWE 
Indiana University Northwest 


The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics: The New 
Political Force of the Seventies. By Michael 
Novak. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1972. 
Pp. 321. $7.95.) 


Michael Novak’s book, like his previous work 
on philosophy, religion and politics, is rich in 
insight and passion. The passion gets out of 
hand occasionally when he is expressing hos- 
tility toward the power and life styles of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants. But few students of ethnicity 
or American politics would quarrel with many 
of Novak’s major assertions: political unity 
depends in part upon cultural pluralism; 
WASPS have disparaged the cultures of Eastern 
Europe; Jews and blacks have sometimes failed 
to recognize and act on the political interests 
they share with white ethnics; and the substruc- 
tures of family, neighborhood, community, and 
church can and should be strengthened by 
stronger ethnic consciousness and expressive- 
ness. 

Novak’s ethnic sensibility is frequently bril- 
liant. He exquisitely portrays the subtle pres- 
sures on second-generation immigrant children 
not to be “too” Jewish, Polish, or Italian. He 
writes sensitively of the sense of community in 
Eastern and Southern European immigrant life 
in contrast to the aseptic, rational drive toward 
mastery by Nordic Protestants. “People who 
had learned in life that nothing is done without 
family, without community, without loyalty, 
without cooperation, had to learn that the right 
way is to count only on yourself’ (p. 96). 

Novak is a Slav who loves the culture of his 
ancestors -and resents having fellow Eastern 
Europeans called pigs or racists because they 
act to defend their religious and family values. 
But Novak’s resentment sometimes clouds his 
judgment. White racism, he asserts, has become 
for the left what communism was for Joe Mc- 
Carthy. Who on the left does-he mean? Gene 
McCarthy, George McGovern, Ted Kennedy? 
If the comparison is with Abbie Hoffman, he 
should say so, but it is hardly apt since Joe 
McCarthy had enormous power in the Senate 
and a following in the millions. Novak charges 


. the “intellectuals” with labeling white ethnics as 


“pig,” “fascists,” and “racists.” Which intellec- 
tuals does Novak have in mind? Not those who 
write on ethnicity, such as Nathan Glazer, 
Father Andrew Greeley, Patrick Moynihan, 
Oscar Handlin, or any others I can think of. 

It is the WASPS who come in for most of 
Novak’s anger. He asserts that the first eyes 
which the immigrants from southern and east- 
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ern Europe faced were Nordic. But they may 
just as well have been unsmiling Irish eyes. By 
- the 1890s, Irish Catholics, who certainly had 
strong loyalties to family, community and 
church, were functionaries and foremen in the 
political and economic life of America’s large 
cities. Polish and Italian immigrants who might 
not have known a WASP if they smelled his 
after-shave lotion developed fierce hatreds for 
the Irish and each other, as Novak knows. 

Novak is right in-insisting that most WASPS 
did not and do not welcome ethnicity. From 
Emerson and Melville to Henry Adams and 
Theodore Roosevelt, they disliked and dis- 
trusted the celebrants of ethnic community, 
sensuality, mystery, and passion; they believed 
in the ultimate triumph of an individualistic 
Americanism. That vision of a good America 
has been harmful and dangerous to human— 
not just ethnic—tlife; and Novak does not miss 
an opportunity to point that out. Of course the 
ethnics have had to fight against WASP preju- 
dice, but that does not mean that they had been 
entirely WASP-washed. Woodrow Wilson 
thought no one could be a good American who 
did not speak English as his first language. 
Now, bilingualism in Spanish-speaking areas is 
an accepted fact. Not long ago Harvard Uni- 
versity placed strong barriers against the admis- 
sion of Jews. By 1973, kosher food was pro- 
vided by Harvard caterers for the orthodox. 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote in his diary that the 
Irishman is by nature “brutish” and “venal.” 
But Americans of all backgrounds have made 
a hero of the nation’s first Irish Catholic presi- 
dent. 

The main point of the book—that politics 
should draw on “resources other than Anglo- 
Saxon history and values”—is not only accept- 
able, but is a fact of life and has been for a 
long time. The American polity, despite its 
largely Protestant basis, has allowed the de- 
velopment of a huge private Catholic school 
system and has encouraged the celebration of 
national ethnic holidays; it has permitted na- 
tional Catholic and Jewish minorities to influ- 
ence American foreign policy in behalf of core- 
ligionists overseas, And in one or two genera- 
tions it has elevated Irish, Jewish, Polish, Ital- 
ian, Japanese and many other ethnic Americans 
to positions of influence and power (Novak 
himself wrote speeches for vice presidential 
candidate Shriver in 1972). To be sure, the 
ancestors of Agnew and Muskie pronounced 
their names differently, and, like John F. Ken- 
nedy, those two aspirants to the presidency have 


been substantially acculturated to the dominant- 


culture. But how could it be otherwise? If a 
Greek, Pole or Irishman wants to appeal for the 
votes of all Americans, he can only retain so 
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much of his ethnic heritage and still communi- 
cate effectively with the majority of his con- 
stituents. The personal price may be too high 
for many. But for those who wish to be totally ` 
ethnic, such as the Amish, it may be necessary 
to eschew politics altogether. 

Novak’s discussion of and quest for a new 
ethnic politics demands the clarification which 
he has given in articles written after publication 
of the book. The plea which Novak makes for 
blacks, Jews, and white ethnics to join against 
their WASP tormentors does not seem well 
founded if, as Novak says in the book, the 
new ethnic politics is to be “cultural” and not 
“interest” politics. He asks black leaders not 
to be too Protestant with Catholic ethnics. But 
they are Protestant! Why should they recognize 
that “Polish is beautiful” when Polish Catholics 
attack their family life styles, to say nothing of 
their battles with Poles for jobs and benefits? 
How can black leaders stop being evangelical in 
style when generations of them have come from 
evangelical Protestant churches? When Novak 
asks blacks to recognize Joe Colombo as a fel- 
low sufferer under Nordic prejudice, he asks 
more than can be expected from even the most 
imaginative black construction worker. 

The new political alliance as prescribed by 
Novak calls for Polish-Americans and Jewish- 
Americans to come together. He urges that 
Jewish-Americans protest restrictions upon 
Catholicism in Poland and Poles in the United 
States attack anti-Semitism in the old country. 
Once again, it is culture as well as interest that 
keeps some Polish and Jewish-Americans apart. 
Novak is correct in writing, “rare is the Jew 
who is not bitter against the Poles, rare the 
Pole not resentful of that bitterness.” But the 
hostility is strong because Polish-Americans in- 
herit what may have been the deepest, most 
pervasive and powerful Catholic anti-Semitism 
in history. Alliances between the two groups 
may be possible on the basis of interest, as in 
the New Deal, but hardly on the basis of cul- 
tural affinity or historic memory, at least not 
yet. 

Despite weaknesses in the book, I admire 
Novak’s positive biases. America desperately 
needs a politics which gives strength to families 
and communities including WASPS trapped by 
the cult of individualism; and, as Novak argues, 
ethnic consciousness and expressiveness do pro- 
vide one answer to the desperate search for a 
sense of belonging in America. There can be 
no strong individuals without strong, loving 
families. To be strong and loving, families need 
to be rooted in and supported by communities. 
Ethnic communities are the only traditional 
organic communities in the United States. Long 
live ethnicity! But give the WASPS their due. If 
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it weren’t for three of their institutions—trelig- 
ious freedom, universal suffrage, and the right 
to assemble and petition—the rest of us would 
be a lot worst off, and, in some ways even less 
ethnic. 

LAWRENCE H. FUCHS 
Brandeis University 


Parties: The Real Opportunity For Effective 
Citizen Politics. By John S. Saloma, III and 
Frederich H. Sontag. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1972. Pp. 390. $7.95.) 


Saloma and Sontag have tackled an ambi- 
tious task in this book—to provide “a com- 
prehensive analysis of the American political 
parties, how they actually functioned, and 
what could be done by concerned and politi- 
cally active Americans to make them more 
responsive and effective institutions” (p. xv). 
While the task is not fully accomplished, the 
authors have made an important contribution 
to the descriptive and prescriptive literature 
on party reform. 

In the course of the book, the authors ex- 
amine most of the major institutions of Amer- 
ican parties, from the national conventions to 
the state party structures. Many institutions 
that are not strictly party institutions but af- 
fect the parties’ performance, such as the 
media and the new campaign management in- 
dustry, also receive their appropriate share 
of attention. Each aspect of the parties is de- 
scribed and evaluated in terms of its contribu- 
tion to “party modernization,” by which the 
authors mean “the development of citizen or 
participant parties” (p. 349). To remedy the 
deficiencies they find, the authors propose 
forty-one specific recommendations ranging 
from the major——“the congressional parties 
can contribute to the governmental capabili- 
ties of the national parties through improved 
procedures for recruiting congressional candi- 
dates and making committee assignments, 
through training and development of partisan 
congressional staff, and through the establish- 
ment of specialized party policy units” (p. 
148)—to the trivial—‘political consultants 
should take initiatives to increase public under- 
standing of their role in politics and to con- 
tinue to improve and upgrade their profession” 
(p. 313). I am dubious about the practicality 
of some recommendations and about the sig- 
nificance of others. I also suspect that some 
may have distinctly unintended consequences. 
But, overall, the recommendations add up to 
an impressive and ingenious set of ideas. 
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Political scientists, even those who, like me, 
are generally sympathetic to the idea of par- ` 
ticipant parties, will be disappointed in Sa- 
loma and Sontag’s failure either to try to es- 
tablish the desirability of such parties or to 
meet the objections of those who attack such 


- parties as positively nefarious. James Q. Wil- 


son’s trenchant critique (in the Amateur Dem- 
ocrat) is perhaps the most famous represen- 
tative of this line of argument. Wilson asserts 
that such parties are inherently elitist (be- 
cause only the well-educated or ideologically 
extreme will participate) and that the cen- 
trifugal forces set up by all that participation 
will make parties inherently irresponsible (in - 
both senses of the term). 

Perhaps one should not criticize Saloma 
and Sontag for this omission. They obviously 
intended their book to be a battle plan for 
the already convinced rather than an analytic 
treatise for political scientists. In fact, an “ac- 
tion guide” at the end of the book directs 
specific groups to particularly relevant pages 
of Parties. The list ranges alphabetically from 
“candidates and campaign managers” to 
“youth,” but does not include readers of the 
APSR. 

Even those interested only in a battle plan 
will be somewhat annoyed by the authors’ fre- 
quent failure to include relevant facts at ap- 
propriate points. For example, Saloma and 
Sontag criticize the style, tone, and general 
complacency of the Republican counterpart 
to the McGovern Commission (inappropriate- 
ly known as DO) and quote disapprovingly the 
view of “one Republican professional” that 
“many of the things the Democrats are now 
trying to reform, the Republicans took care 
of one hundred years ago” (p. 35). Yet, the 
authors nowhere evaluate the truth of this 
claim or present the relevant convention rules. 

In spite of these two caveats, Saloma and 
Sontag have written an interesting book that 
will undoubtedly be widely discussed. Mem- 
bers of our profession interested in American 
political parties will want to read it. 

Davip NEXON 
Pitzer College 


Making Federalism Work: A Study of Pro- 
gram Coordination at the Community Level. 
_ By James L. Sundquist with the collabora- 
tion of David W. Davis. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1969. Pp. ix, 
293. $6.95.) 
According to the rhetoric of modern state- 
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craft, to preserve freedom is to engineer a coup 
and establish a military dictatorship; to save 
something is to destroy it. Sundquist and 
Davis’s Making Federalism Work is written 
in this tradition of statecraft. To make fed- 
eralism work is to eliminate it. 

The empirical base for this study consists 
of efforts by the Johnson administration to 
engage in its rhetorical “war” against poverty 
through community action agencies, to attack 
urban ills through "the model cities’ program, 
and to do a rural equivalent through rural 
area and community development. Sundquist 
and Davis take the Johnson rhetoric literally 
and formulate their own analysis as though 
comprehensive planning were possible and de- 
cision makers were sufficiently omniscient and 
omnicompetent to be able to see the whole 
picture and act systematically with reference 
to political configurations as wholes. 

The empirical chapters use bits and pieces 
of data, observation and commentary to re- 
veal that experience with community action 
agencies, model cities, and rural development 
is varied. This permits Sundquist and Davis 
substantial freedom to draw their own con- 
clusions without having to confront evidence 
that could be used to reject the explanatory 
inferences that serve as a basis for their con- 
clusions. 

The book fails to address itself to a diag- 
nostic assessment of the conditions of pov- 
erty, city problems, or rural development. 
Interesting impressions are conveyed in ex- 
tensive use of quotations from interviews 
which reveal substantial suspicion, hostility, 
and animosity among neighborhood residents 
about city governments, professional civil ser- 
vants, and the performance of public service 
agencies. There are no efforts to pinpoint the 
sources of institutional weakness and institu- 
tional failure that stimulated federal efforts 
to intervene in the affairs of central city neigh- 
borhoods. 

The principal format for making the system 
(federalism) work is to strengthen the authori- 
ty and effective control of chief executives: 
mayors, governors, presidents and presiden- 
tial surrogates. The system works if there is 
enough clout to make it work. If a command 
structure guided by the Executive Offices of 
the President can be superimposed upon the 
jumble that passes for federalism then it can 
be made to work. But the guidance of the 
system “can come from but a single source 
of authority-—the President” (p. 278). 
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In the post-Watergate era the principal 
value of this study will be to provide students 
with documentation to establish that a politi- 
cal science once existed when all problems 
were viewed as national problems and all na- 
tional problems were to be solved by referring 
them to the Executive Offices of the President. 

VINCENT OSTROM 
Indiana University 


In Search of Roosevelt. By Rexford G. Tug- 
well. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. x, 313. $12.95.) 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, who first became an 
adviser to FDR in 1932, has given readers 
some unique insights into Roosevelt’s mind 
and character. His writing reflects strong ad- 
miration-——even awe-—of the president; yet 
Tugwell sustains the detachment and skepti- 
cism of the scholar. (He also demonstrates a 
Tarer quality among scholars: a warm and 
charming style.) For these good reasons the 
Harvard Press is justified in bringing together 
this selection of Tugwell’s essays on Roose- 
velt. Most of them first appeared some years 
ago (1948 to 1956) in journals of limited 
circulation (e.g, Ethics, Western Political > 
Quarterly, Antioch Review). Very few of us 
would have seen all of these articles; younger 
scholars would probably have seen none of 
them. This book is a reissue of the separate 
essays, arranged in a logical, useful, and pleas- 
ing order. 

For those familiar with Tugwell’s past 
books, especially The Democratic Roosevelt 
(1957), these essays add little to the author’s 
established interpretation of his subject. Tug- 
well has moved gracefully through the years, 
from professor of economics (Columbia) and 
government and teaching service elsewhere, to 
his present position as a Senior Fellow at the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions (Santa Barbara). While he respects and 
praises Roosevelt the man, he has consistently 
criticized him on two salient points: (1) 
FDR’s rejection of the concept of “concentra~ 
tion and control” with respect to the national 
economy, and (2) his willingness to make 
compromises (or deals) as a means to attain- 
ing a portion of his desired ends. 

Specifically, Tugwell believes that the new . 
President missed a golden opportunity in 1933, 
when laissez-faire capitalism appeared to be 
on the skids, FDR should have responded then 
to the “technological imperatives” and should 
have sought “to recast the economy and re- 
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define the objectives of our people” (p. 120). 
But the President had no plan ready, and in 
later years he could no longer bend the legis- 
lators to his will. dn consequence, writes the 
author, “not much would ever be done” (p. 
130). Tugwell’s appraisal, evidently unchanged 
to the present day, discounts the important 
changes brought to America by the New Deal. 
It also rests upon a gratuitous presumption 
about what is good for “our people” and who 
has the right to make fundamental choices for 
them. 

Tugwell, in my judgment, fails also in his 
criticism of the “compromising” Roosevelt 
(essay title, p. 256). Specifically, he objects to 
the president’s concessions to powerful indus- 
trialists when the struggle with the Axis powers 
(after 1940) required that the nation become 
the “arsenal of democracy.” Indeed, many lib- 
erals were unhappy about the price paid for 
this and other “must” programs of the Presi- 
dent. But what real alternatives were open to 
Roosevelt? Tugwell suggests none in this in- 
stance, yet indulges in a dubious bit of depre- 
cating. i 
. Roosevelt was, as Tugwell’s observations re- 
peatedly confirm, essentially a conservative. 
He stood for greater “social justice,” a “bal- 
anced” economy, and expanded government 
responsibility for the general welfare. It is not 
surprising that he stopped short of the kind 
of collectivism preferred by Tugwell, even 
though he was willing, on occasion, to think 
about it. Roosevelt had a powerful sense of his 
personal destiny and a conviction that he 
should seek and use public authority to “do 
good”—within a perceived context. And in 
spite of Tugwell’s lingering disappointment 
with his political hero, he does accept FDR 
on those terms. The results achieved by Roose- 
velt, concludes Tugwell, “were less than they 
might have been but still more than Ameri- 
cans ought to have expected from a practi- 
tioner of their kind of politics” (p. 278). I 
would favor a more generous assessment than 
that of Roosevelt’s work, but Tugwell’s eval- 
uation will serve as a modest (and unassail- 
able) tribute. 


ho THOMAS H. GREER 
Michigan State Universi 


Education and State Politics. By Michael D. 
Usdan, David W. Minar, and Emanuel 
Hurwitz, Jr. (New York: Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 1969, 1971. Pp. 
190. $7.50.) l 


This book focuses on the relationships be- 
tween primary-secondary and higher education 
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in American states. Its thesis is that, although 
most people perceive these two levels of the 
U.S. educational system as completely sepa- 
rate, rather intense conflict between them is 
brewing in many states. The major sources of 


. trouble are greater competition for scarce rev- 


enues due to rapidly increasing costs and a 
fight for stewardship of schools which handle 
the 13th and 14th grades. 

Data are drawn from a 12-state survey which 
emphasized personal interviews with state leg- 
islators, executive branch officials, and educa- 
tional policymakers; no indication is given of 
the length of the interviews or the number 
conducted in each state. The authors also 
utilize official reports, government statistical 
analyses, and similar documents. Nearly 80 
per cent of the book consists of loose-knit 
descriptions of each state’s socioeconomic- 
political “environment,” “political institutions 
and processes,” and “critical issues” (pp. 5-6). 
Approximately thirteen pages are devoted to 
each state. 

It would be difficult to question the book’s 
thesis: Increased demand for and decreasing 
supply of budgetary dollars is likely to intensify 
conflict among all state agencies, and discord 
over control of 13th and 14th grade schools 
has been widely observed. But we learn little 
about these phenomena from this extensive 
survey except that in some states conflict is 
overt, while in others it has yet to surface, al- 
though the authors assure us that conflict ex- 
ists or is developing in all states. Thus, the 
thesis is based more on the authors’ precon- 
ceptions than on any data. l 

It is just as well that the authors da not rely 
heavily on their data, since they are frequent- 
ly inaccurate. For example, the reader is told 
that each of Indiana’s four universities “. . . re- 
lates to the legislature in a quite independent 
way” (p. 68). I worked as the Purdue lobbyist’s 
graduate assistant in 1966 and 1967 (years cov- 
ered by this study), and I was given access 
to virtually all university and legislative meet- 
ings concerning higher education. Approxi- 
mately six months prior to the 1967 legislative 
session, representatives of the four universities 
assembled in a series of meetings in which 


_ they decided each institution’s percentage of 


capital and operating budgets and the total 
dollar figures which would be requested from 
the legislature. Then they presented a united 
front in support of their agreements. They had 
been following this procedure for more than 
a decade because it was prescribed by law. 
Furthermore, the first sentence in the In- 
diana section reports that “. . . little is happen- 


ing in the state” (p. 65). This was written after 
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the authors had supposedly interviewed par- 
ticipants in what could easily be described as 
a revolutionary legislative session from the 
point of view of higher education. 

The treatment of Illinois is only a slight 
improvement over the Indiana portrait, but it 
is peppered with sentences such as: “The pat- 
tern of education decision-making prior to the 
1967 session of the legislature was predeter- 
mined and unalterable,” and “The realities of 
the present political scene indicate that any 
change in state-level administrative structure is 
years away” (pp. 55, 57). 

This volume is rife with unsupported and 
vague speculation such as the notion that rap- 
idly increasing educational costs and other 
forces arè encouraging a widespread revision 
of outlooks concerning the sharp separation 
between primary-secondary and higher educa- 
tion. The precise nature of this revision is not 


_ specified nor is evidence presented that anyone 


other than the authors are seriously question- 
ing this separation.. 

Sometimes even empirically weak studies 
perform a service by assembling the literature 
in a field. Unfortunately, this work contains 
no bibliography and a total of only four cita- 
tions (all of these are statistics from U.S. 
Government documents). It does not seem 
possible that anyone could even approach the 
topic of state level higher education politics 
without referring to Lyman Glenny’s classic 
Autonomy of Public Colleges: The Challenge 
of Coordination, but the authors have done it. 
Difficult as it is to believe, they apparently 
have not read Glenny; if they had, they would 
not have written that state level coordinating 
and governing boards “. . . exist in only a 
few states, and where they do exist they are 
often new, underdeveloped and untested” (p. 
173). 

In searching for some redeeming qualities 
in this work one looks to the possibility that 
a novel theoretical framework has been cre- 
ated, but only confusion and methodological 
naivete are revealed. For reasons which are 
not entirely clear, the authors decide that “co- 
operation” and “conflict” will serve as useful 
“summary concepts” by which relationships 
among educational levels can be described (p. 
164). Neither term is defined, however, and 
few hints are given concerning detection of 
these qualities. The term “interest” is also 
heavily utilized with similar disregard for even 
the most elementary standards of scholarship 
(p. 167). 


CARL GRAFTON 


University of Houston 
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The Political Economy of Public Organiza- 
tions: A Critique and Approach to the Study 
of Public Administration. By Gary L. Wams- 
ley and Mayer N. Zald. (Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1973. Pp. 111. 
$10.00.) 

For over two decades students of public 
administration have struggled with the con- 
fusion and fragmentation of a field without 
a widely accepted paradigm. The paradigm 
problem has plagued public administration 
leaving it without common boundaries, a com- 
mon research tradition, or even a widely ac- 
cepted set of concepts. Wamsley and Zald 
have confronted the paradigm problem in pub- 
lic administration by proposing a framework 
that links the field’s traditional concerns with 
politics and management to organizational so- 


` clology. In this short book, the authors only 


briefly present their critique of public admin- 
istration’s post World War DO “drift” and 
sketch the basic features of their approach. 
Nevertheless, their critique is penetrating and 
their framework is sufficiently suggestive to 
make this book valuable reading for students 
of public organizations. 

Wamsley and Zald argue that the develop- 
ment of empirical theories of public adminis- 
tration has been frustrated by a boundary 
problem indicating a lack of coherent focus 
for the subject. Public ownership produces 
unique problems for public organizations—~ 
problems of political legitimacy, nonmarket 
financial transactions, client demands, mul- 
tiple performance standards, and involvement 
in public policy formation and implementa- 
tion. These distinctive characteristics provide 
the theoretical foundation for the separate 
study of public organizations, for distinguish- 
ing between classes of public organizations, 
and for isolating those factors that promote 
change and stability in the structures and pro- 
cesses of public agencies. 

Most of the book is devoted to explicating 
a framework that includes a variety of politi- 
cal, economic, and sociological concepts. The 
authors define the political economy of public 
organizations as “the interrelation between a 
political system (a structure of rule) and an 
economy (a system for producing and ex- 
changing goods and services)” (p. 17). Their 
framework has four major components: ex- 
ternal economies, internal economies, external 
politics, and internal politics. Throughout the 
book the authors point out the interrelation- 
ships and interfaces between properties of the 
four major components—explaining, for ex- 
ample, how external economic forces affect in- 
ternal political relations, or how internal econ-. 
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omies shape external political behavior. 

Readers familiar with the open systems 
school of organizational analysis will recognize 
the influence of Thompson, Selznick, Perrow, 
and Cyert and March on Wamsley and Zald’s 
framework. Regrettably absent or underempha- 
sized are the concerns and findings of public 
choice theorists, decision theorists, and so- 
cial psychologists. But, even though their 
framework is not exhaustive, the authors per- 
suasively demonstrate how the findings of 
other scholars can be integrated by their frame- 
work and provide interesting, illustrative ex- 
amples.. 

The book’s intriguing treatment of inter- 
organizational political and economic relations 
and exchanges combines power and policy 
analysis to explore linkages between agency 
support, goals, policy arenas, and agency be- 
havior in a way that considerably extends pre- 
vious efforts to explain interorganizational re- 
lations through power/dependency analysis. 
The discussion of external economic environ- 
ments is this book’s most original contribu- 
tion. While business analysts have traditionally 
studied the industry and market structure of 
private firms, students of public administra- 
tion have tended to overlook the market and 
industry characteristics of public agencies which 
must compete with one another for jurisdiction, 
public support, and appropriations. We know 
little about how these competitive factors af- 
fect policy, internal politics, interorganization- 
al, and intergovernmental relations; and 
Wamsley and Zald provide brief but valuable 
insights into what some of these relationships 
might be. 

The authors are extremely critical ‘of classi- 
cal and- neoclassical treatments of internal 
politics and economies. They argue that pub- 
lic administration theory has not recognized 
variations in internal politics; has mainly fo- 
cused on increasing efficiency only in situa- 
tions where goals and means are clearly stated; 
has ignored internal conflict and “the mecha- 
nisms, such as succession processes and 
choices, by which new directions are set or 
imposed” (p. 57). To correct these deficiencies 
and account for the importance of intraor- 
ganizational politics, the Wamsley-Zald frame- 
work includes a number of political variables 
as principal components: the formal mandated 
structure or constitution; consensus building 
and conflict resolving mechanisms; authority 
structures; and patterns of leadership recruit- 
ment, socialization, and succession. 

The framework’s treatment of internal eco- 
nomic components reflects the authors’ socio- 
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logical bias. Wamsley and Zald recognize that 
the technical core of organizations—the struc- 
tures and processes most directly related to 
the accomplishment of the organization’s tasks 
—has been the major concern of classical 
and neoclassical public administration theory, 
but they devote only cursory attention to its 
major properties: buffering activities, incen- 
tive systems, technologies, resource allocation, 
and patterns of differentiation, specialization, 
and grouping. They identify these factors as 
economic; but they treat them as sociological, 
virtually ignoring the nonsociological dimen- 
sions of economic and technical factors like 
financial flows, automation, and productivity 
in organizational decision making. Also ig- 
nored are social psychologists’ concerns with 
leadership styles, work group climates, morale, 
and job satisfaction and their relationships to 
productivity. These properties of organizations 
have both political and economic implications 
for public agencies and have properly drawn 
the attention of many students of public ad- 
ministration. 

The Wamsley-Zald framework is suggestive 
but not exhaustive—a sociological sketch 
rather than a well-detailed multidisciplinary 
framework. Nevertheless, this book is a val- 
uable first step toward focusing research and 
integrating findings about public organizations. 
At thé very least it will make a real contribu- 
tion to the field if it stimulates debate on the 
usefulness of sociological approaches to the 
study of public administration. 

CHARLES H. Levine 


Syracuse University 


American Roulette: The History and Dilemma 
of the Vice Presidency. Revised Edition. 
By Donald Young. (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, 1972. Pp. xiv, 433. 
$7.95.) 

“,.. It’s a kind iv a disgrace. Its like writin’ 
anonymous letters” (Mr. Dooley, quoted on 
p. 372). 


Most of us get a good laugh from our stu- 
dents with comments about the vice presidency 
like Dooley’s. Yet we also know the sorry 
facts that eight presidents have died in office, 
five have been the subject of serious assassina- 
tion attempts, and several, such as Wilson and 
Eisenhower, have been so ill that the func- 
tioning of government was seriously impaired 
(p. 6). In addition, current talk of Gerald Ford 
becoming the Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1976 reminds us of the possibility 
that a vice president may become a leading 
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contender for succession. Taken in this light, 
Donald Young’s popular history of the office 
is a welcome addition to the literature. 

A review of a revised edition may seem 
strange to the reader of this journal, but sur- 
prisingly enough no major journal gave notice 
of the original edition. Therefore, I shall treat 
the work as a new publication, referring to the 
earlier edition only in terms of the insight and 
analysis the author might have brought to his 
conclusions. : 

Donald Young, a senior editor for Ameri- 
can History and Political Science for the En- 
cyclopedia Americana, presents us with a well- 
researched and readable account of the histori- 
cal development of the vice presidency. A pop- 
ular history, as this may best be described, 
may still interest serious students even though 
copious footnoting and a discussion of his- 
toriography are missing. In their stead the 
reader is given a flavor of the men and their 
times; a book full of anecdotes and occasional 
insight into the workings of the American 
system. We see, for example, the beginning 
of the convention system as a result of Jack- 
son’s need to show national support for his 
choice of a running mate: Martin Van Buren. 
Indeed, to make the “nomination look as im- 
pressive as possible” (p. 37), the Democrats 
adopted the two-thirds rule. Or, in another 
section, we note the incredible instance of a 
man indicted for murder chairing the U.S. 
Senate, as Aaron Burr did in 1805. 

Young’s factual foundation may be quite 
good, but at times he slips into a historical 
determinism as unnecessary as it is inaccurate. 
For example, we are told (p. 31) that during 
a confrontation between Andrew Jackson and 
John Calhoun in 1830, the President “fired 
the first shot-~only a verbal blast to be sure— 
that would echo down the years amid devel- 
opments that would lead inexorably to an- 
other confrontation at Appomattox thirty-five 
years later.” And later (p. 341) we are told 
that Nixon’s choice of Agnew for vice presi- 
dent “was plausible and indeed almost in- 
evitable.” Moreover, the author’s treatment 
of our recent vice president represents thinly 
veiled disgust, a style and tone totally out of 
keeping with the rest of the book. 

Perhaps the major emphasis of the entire 
book is on the inadequacies of our procedures 
for presidential succession. Here, however, one 
must compare the first edition with the sec- 
ond. Young’s entire concern is a technical 
one—how to tinker with the Constitution— 
but this is made largely irrelevant by the 25th 
Amendment, and furthermore it is not the 
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real problem. How could a reading of the 
statute have predicted Tyler’s succession or 
have given us an inkling of the transition to 
Truman or Lyndon Johnson? Surely we must 
simply wait to see what changes, if any, the 
25th Amendment might make. Young’s first 
treatment predates this amendment. His sec- 
ond, however, comes seven years later and 
could address itself in less space to more per- 
tinent questions about succession. David S. 
Broder, for example, focuses on just such a 
major concern—the isolation of the vice presi- 
dent—in less space than this review (Wash- 
ington Post, June 19, 1973, p. A18). Mr. 
Young’s revision is unfortunately limited main- 
ly to changes in names, numbers and dates, 
while leaving his substantive interpretations 
intact, even though events have made these 
interpretations dated. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, Young’s 
treatment is still a useful source of historical 
information and an interesting and readable 
rendition of an all too often neglected area 
of American government. 

ROBERT S. Ross 
California State University, Chico 


A Short History of the European Working 
Class. By Wolfgang Abendroth. Translated 
by Nicholas Jacobs, Brian Trench, and 
Joris de Bres. (New York and London: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972. Pp. 204. 
$7.50.) 


Originally published in West Germany in 
1965, this English edition has sported a post- 
script carrying the narrative as far as 1971. 
Professor Abendroth’s ultimate purpose is to 
analyze the current state of the labor move- 
ment in Western Europe, and to assess the 
prospects for further advances. His “short 
outline” is a substitute for that reconstruc- 
tion of “the working-class movement in its 
historical totality’ (foreword) which he 
would like to see written. Five or six phases 
are distinguished: up to 1848; 1848 to World 
War I (or 1848 to the 1870s, the decline and 
fall of the First International; then from the 
Second International to World War I); the 
interwar years; the postwar period to 1965; 
1965-71. The narrative encompasses about a 
dozen nations but also the international con- 
nections. 

Judged in its own right, the history is in- 
teresting, especially coming from someone 
who, as a member of the underground in 
Nazi Germany, played some part in its mak- 
ing. But its compression into a “short out- 
line” inevitably ,induces some distortion. One 
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cannot simply say of the Swedish Democrats 
even in 1934 that they had been “in control 
of the government from 1920 . . . almost 
without interruption” (p. 113). Nor that, after 
the 1932 elections in France, various disen- 
chanted elements “formed fascist groups,” 
such as the Camelots du Roi, Action Fran- 
çaise, etc. ... (p. 98). By then those two 
already had quite a history behind them; there 
is also the debatable question (vide M. René 
Rémond) whether they should count as “fas- 
cist.” Curiously, the organizations some think 
more worthy of the label are not mentioned, 
e.g., Doriot’s name crops up as an expelled 
communist but not as the founder of the 


P.P.F. If, in contrasting the sociology of Marx- - 


ism and of anarchism, with special reference 
to Spain, one relates anarchism to agrarianism/ 
ruralism (pp. 33 and 46), one had better state 
for what period. By the early 1930s, i.e., just 
before Franco, the anarcho-syndicalist C.N.T. 
was more Catalonian (etc.) worker than An- 
dalusian peasant. The other side of Andalu- 
sian anarchism as a secular form of Christian 
millennarianism also deserves mention. 

More serious in a way, since it reveals the 
limitations of a still-too-mgid conceptual 
framework, is the explanation of the repeal 
of the English Combination Acts in 1824 in 
terms of “contradictions within the ruling po- 
litical and economic groups” (p. 15). So 
much for Francis Place, the tailor, and Jo- 
seph Hume, the Radical M.P., in one of the 
cleverest lobbying operations of any time or 
place. Similarly, the attainment of the Ten 
Hour Day in 1847 is attributed to the Chart- 
ists alone (pp. 17 and 28). But the Ten Hours 
Movement was launched and sustained by 
Tories/ Anglicans in and out of Parliament, 
though of course working with the operatives 
in their Short-Time Committees. This is, in 
fact, the famous case of Tory-Radical coop- 
eration in England. 

The book may be judged finally by the light 
it casts on the current state of the labor move- 
ment in Western Europe, which to Abendroth 
“appears to be paralysed within the self-im- 
posed limitations of trade union conformism 
and to have adopted the ideology of the rul- 
ing class” (foreword). The drift of.the narra- 
tive is that prosperity and the fragmentation of 
the movement are the principal variables 
accounting for both past and present disap- 
pointments. Since that fragmentation was 
largely the consequence of Comintern policy, 
the Cold War, etc., as well as of local reaction 
to the “periodic barbaric relapses of the Soviet 
bureaucratic dictatorship” (p. 154), the pros- 
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pects for unity or at least a working united 
front, Abendroth implies, are now brighter. 
On the other hand, he does not analyze the 
prosperity/embourgeoisement issue, so his be- 
lief that the working class will resume its “his- 
toric mission” (p. 156) to liberate itself and 
others is left unargued. Nor does he even 
raise the worker-into-citizen theme 4 la Bendix 
and T. H. Marshall. 

There are some factual errors and many 
“typos,” e.g., Doherty (p. 15), Lend-Lease, 
and the date was March 11, not March 17 
(p. 127), Defferre (p. 149), Olof Palme (p. 
167). Still, it is useful to have in one’s hands” 
a conspectus of European working-class devel- 
opment that can be read at a sitting. It could 
be used for graduate courses in history, po- 
litical science ‘and sociology, subject to the 
suggested reservations. 

GRAHAM WOOTTON 
Tufts University 


Men Versus Systems: Agriculture in the USSR, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, By Arthur E. 
Adams and Jan S. Adams. (New York: The 
Free Press, 1971. Pp. 327. $12.50.) 


This book will be of value to students en- 
rolled in courses devoted to the comparative 
study of communist regimes. The authors, who 
teach at Ohio State University, visited the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia in 
mid-1967. They talked with scholars, mana- 
gers, specialists, and peasants, and inspected 
farms. Answers were sought to these ques- 
tions: How does communist agriculture op- 
erate, and how well? What effects has col- 
lectivization or socialization of agriculture had 
upon ‘the traditions, social systems and lives 
of those who work on the farms? How do 
these people carry on their work, and how 
do they view the changes they are living 
through? Later, the findings were collated with 
data for a number of Western countries and 
further evaluated in the light of published 
studies from the East European countries con- 
cerned. l 

The result is a series of vivid comparative 
descriptions of three systems-in-transition. A 
reader is persuaded that in each of the three 
nations, “Communist agriculture” works quite 
differently and that it is misleading to treat 
them as if they were identical copies of one 
model. The work leaves no doubt that several 
national Communist types of farming are de- 
veloping to fit unique national circumstances. 
At the same time, elements that are common 
to all Communist systems are clearly identified, 
particularly the very large influence of the 
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state over the agricultural decisions and hence 
the lives of the peasants. 


Aside from helping students, this volume. 


should be instructive for the specialists in So- 
viet affairs who lately have restated uncritically 
the official claims about a new drive toward 
social equality in the USSR. It usefully re- 
minds us how Soviet data on the incomes of 
collective farmers are often deliberately mis- 
leading and how statistical guile is used to 
hide both the low payments of collective farms 
for work in the socialized sector and the rela- 
tively high proportion of the total income de- 
rived from private plots. Moreover, data are 
lacking about the proportions of cash and kind 
included in the collective farmer’s income, 
about the cash or market value of produce 
paid in kind, and about profits gained from 
the private plots. When it comes to assessing 
the really important factors in the life of the 
Soviet citizen, every analyst is indeed com- 
pelled to be a “Kremlinologist.” 

A notable weak spot is that only one page 
is devoted to describing the vastly significant 
absorption of many collective farms by state 


-farms in the USSR during Khrushchev’s reign. 


The quiet but persistent mergers led to the 
transfer of millions of collective farm peasants 
to the status of wage-earning workers on the 
state farms. The authors tersely explain the 
change as one “in keeping with Marxist faith 
in the virtues of industrial management tech- 
niques applied to agriculture” (p. 23). Yet, 
soon after his advent to power, Brezhnev came 
out against the policy of massive conversions 
of collective farms into state farms. He said 
that many of the new state farms were formed 
hastily and turned out to be cumbersome, un- 
manageable, and unprofitable. This hardly in- 
dicates that Khrushchev’s team was more 
Marxist than Brezhnev’s, but it does suggest 
that the latter was more concerned about the 
great financial outlays and rural unemploy- 
ment problem entailed by the farm conver- 
sions. The Khrushchev leadership, on the other. 
hand, was obviously more impressed by the 
higher labor-productivity figures reported by 
the state farm directors. The Kremlin dispute 
over this key policy issue seems. to have been 
remarkably free of doctrinal hairsplitting. The 
gist of the matter would have engaged the 
authors’ attention had they delved more care- 
fully into the literature, e.g., V. K. Logvinen- 
ko’s penetrating monograph, Kolkhoznaia 
sobstvennost i voprosy ee razvitiia pri pere- 
khode'-k kommunizmu (Kiev: 1966). 

The same failing shows up in the imputa- 
tion that officials and scholars in the Soviet 
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Union who study their national economy and 
advise the planners are habitually rigid and 
dogmatic. If the authors had read what has 
been written by Lisichkin, Kassirov, and Ven- 
Zher they would have found these Soviet ex- 
perts to be just as intelligent and daring as the 
Polish scholars who so captivated them. Un- 
fortunately, the reader learns nothing about 
how these Soviet economists in 1965—68 were 
openly skeptical of the organizational-centralist 
assumptions underlying Brezhnev’s farm poli- 
cies; how the same people frankly expressed 
admiration for Western forms of creative ini- 
tiative on the land; and how they urged that 
free trade supplant the regulation of pricing 
and marketing from on high. Nor does Men 
versus Systems shed light on the post-Khru- 
shchev controversy about creating in the USSR 
an East European-style council of farm coop- 
eratives which might bargain with the state 
over terms of sale of produce or veto im- 
proper directives of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The linkage of agrarian thought and ac- 
tion in the Eastern bloc, for which documen- 
tary evidence exists, 1s barely touched upon 
in this survey. 

Now that it has become trendy in some 
quarters to stress the similarities rather than 
differences between Communist and Western 
patterns of government, it might not have been 
a bad thing if students were told how the na- 
ture of the Soviet political system makes the 
farm expert much less influential than he is 
in the West. An example is the Kremlin’s er- 
ratic policy toward development of the Non- 
black-Soil Zone, where agronomists have seen 
good prospects for intensive farming. But after 
1958 the farming techniques imposed by Khru- 
shchev led to weed-infestation, lowering of 
yields, and soil erosion in Kazakhstan. The 
interplay of politics and climate on the Soviet 
agricultural scene, however, cannot be appre- 
ciated if one wrongly states that “it would be 
difficult to deny that the [Soviet] specialists ex- 
ercise far-reaching influence at all levels” (p. 
263). 

SIDNEY PLoss 
Washington, D.C. 


Mao Tse-Tung’s Cultural Revolution. By Tai 
Sung An. (New York: Pegasus, 1972. Pp. 
211. $6.95.) 


Six years after it began, the Cultural Revo- 
lution in China continues to be a dominant 
topic of discussion and analysis in all writing 
on contemporary China. Professor An indi- 
cates by the title to this work that he sees the 
great movement as the special creation and 
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work of Mao Tse-Tung himself. This is a 
view widely shared and perhaps now gener- 
ally accepted. Professor An is not one who 
believes, however, that Mao gained his real 
objectives. The hostile group around Liu Shao- 
chi was driven from public life, but he re- 
gards this as a relatively minor victory, and 
on the wider aims of the Cultural Revolution, 
he would record a verdict of partial or com- 
plete failure. This assessment depends in part 
on what one thinks Mao really set out to do; 
if it was to remould the thinking of a vast 
nation, making every man and woman in it 
a dedicated servant of Maoist ideals, one needs 
to have been a very convinced optimist to 
think such an aim ever was realizable. Mao 
himself seems to have set his sights rather 
lower; he stated more than once that new 
cultural revolutions would be needed every 
fifteen or twenty years, i.e., every new genera- 
tion, to rekindle the sinking flames of en- 
thusiasm. 

It remains to be seen whether this prospect 
is really attractive to his colleagues and suc- 
cessors, or whether if it were, the people of 
China could be once more galvanized as they 
were during 1966. One of the main charges 
Professor An levels is that in fact the significant 
result of the movement was to bring the mili- 
tary to power, especially in the ordinary ranks 
of administration, and thus the power to con- 
trol the gun passed from the Party to the 
Army. The fall of Lin Piao, cne more unex- 
pected turn in the complex maze of Chinese 
politics, throws more than a little doubt on 
this conclusion. Clearly the Army had its day 
of power just as the “ultra left” and the Red 
Guards had had theirs. But it is by no means 
clear that military influence has survived the 
traumatic shock of the fall of the closest com- 
rade in arms, the chosen successor, especially 
as that downfall was not merely a matter of 
ideological error which can be corrected, but 
of outright treason and conspiracy to usurp 
power. On the other hand Mao survives all 
these changes and reversals. Neither the fac- 
tionalism of the Red Guards, which might 
seem so discrediting to his movement, nor the 
expulsion of some of his closest collaborators 
in the earlier stage of the Cultural Revolution, 
nor the elimination of his proclaimed heir 
none of this seems to harm the prestige of 
Mao Tse-tung himself. No one dares to sug- 
gest that any or all of these shifts were the 
consequences of misjudgements by Mao. 

Professor An traces the history of the Cul- 
tural Revolution from its origin, which he 
finds in the Great Leap Forward and Com- 
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mune program of 1958. “By and large, Mao 
Tse-tung represented the ‘opposition’ minority 
that stood up and ‘rebelled’ against the ‘re- 
visionist’ majority in the Party establishment” 
(p. 17). In the Red Guard Stage which fol- 
lowed, Mao mobilized the Red Guards to 
carry out his political assault on the estab- 
lishment because he could not trust the Party 
apparatus to purge itself. But, inevitably, the 
Red Guards split into factions: it became 
necessary to curb the excesses of “ultra left- 
ists,” and “this drive against ‘ultra-leftism’ was 
also undoubtedly aimed at the Red Guards 
and other Maoist ‘rebels’ who refused to end 
their factional violence and lawlessness and 
to submit themselves to discipline” (p. 40). 
Thereafter Professor An sees the Cultural Rev- 
olution in retreat, culminating in the Ninth 
Party Congress which officially brought it to. 
a close. The author sees the Cultural Revolu- 
tion as a “fiasco” (p. 126), and he holds that 
the “thought of Mao Tse-tung is now very 
much dead as a source of national unity and 
as a force for progress in modernization.” 
These words were written more than two years 
ago; recent events, and some contemporary 
assessment by informed visitors to China, sug- 
gest that other interpretations are admissible. 

Professor An has included most valuable 
appendices giving what can be known of the 
members of the main administrative and po- 
litical organs and their recent political experi- 
ences. The book is described as a pilot project 
for a larger study; it serves that purpose well,. 
and the wider study will be eagerly awaited. 

C. P. FITZGERALD 

Australian National University, Canberra 
(Emeritus) 


Politics and the Labour Movement in Chile. 
By Alan Angell. (London: The Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs by Oxford 
University Press, 1972. Pp. 289. $17.00.) 


A decade ago the highly complex Chilean 
political scene, despite its uniqueness in á re- 
gion periodically convulsed by upheavals, was 
among the least cultivated vineyards of politi- 
cal research in Latin America. Chile had prob- 
ably made more consistent and peaceful strides 
toward a politically strong and orderly society 
than any other Latin American nation, yet 
inexplicably virtually nothing had been writ- 
ten in English relating to Chilean government 
and politics. Not until 1966 was a comprehen- 
sive account of Chile’s politics published. And 
yet, this country in the two years before the 
coup, seemingly as a result of the Christian 
Democrat’s “Revolution in Liberty” of the 
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1960’s and Salvador Allende’s “Peaceful Road 
to Socialism,” had become a favorite meeting 
place for social scientists who were practically 
bumping into each other on the streets of Santi- 
ago. 

Professor Angell’s book, however, is a wel- 
come addition to a growing literature of un- 
even quality concerning Chilean politics. Very 
few studies cover the same ground. The author, 
a British political sociologist, offers a just and 
objective appraisal of the political role of or- 
ganized labor in Chile. The Chilean labor 
movement is as unusual in the Latin American 
milieu as the political system within which it 
operates. First, it is not only numerous but 
also fairly representative, and second, it has 
never been controlled either by the state or 
by the employers. More important, the al- 
legiance of labor is the object of intense com- 
petition among political parties with no one 
single party dominating the unions to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 

Divided into two parts, the book first ex- 
amines the historical development of the union 
movement emphasizing the continuities in its 
attitudes, aims, and political activities. In the 
following chapter, it offers useful statistics on 
the number and size of unions, their distribu- 
tion by occupation, their structure, and their 
growth. These figures indicate that in Chile, 
contrary to what occurred in many Latin 
American countries, the union movement de- 
veloped undramatically through a gradual and 
slow process of growth. The first part of the 
book concludes with a discussion of the ef- 
fects of economic factors—-such as the struc- 
ture of the economy, the impact of the unions 
on economic life, the relations of the unions 
with employers and with the government— 
on the industrial relations system. The author 
makes clear that industrial relations in Chile 
are the product of the interactions of these 
economic factors and the all-embracing labor 
code enacted in the 1920s by President Arturo 
Alessandri. This code accounts, for example, 
for the unusual structure of Chilean organized 
labor—characterized by a large number of 
small unions and a small number of national 
federations—since it established distinctions 
between blue-collar workers (obreros) and 
their plant unions (sindicatos industriales} on 
the one hand, and skilled blue-collar and 
white-collar workers (empleados) and their 
craft or professional unions (sindicatos pro- 
fesionales) on the other. One of the effects 
of such a distinction has been a deterrent to 
the development of powerful national labor 
federations. 
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Part II, divided into five chapters, examines 
the relations between political parties and the 
labor movement. Socialism and communism 
are treated jointly in two of these chapters. 
Two other chapters are devoted to the Radi- 
cals and the Christian Democrats. The last 
chapter is an assessment of the extent and 
significance of politicization in the union move- 
ment. Two appendices examine the develop- 
ment of rural unionism since the rural labor 
law of 1967 and the influence of external 
groups on the political attitudes of Chilean 
labor, respectively. Among the external groups 
the author selected those of the United States 
and of the Catholic international labor or- 
ganizations as the most influential. 

As Professor Angell persuasively argues, 
union activity in Chile could hardly fail to be politi- 
cal. Because the government plays such an important 
role in virtually all areas of industrial relations, 
and because at least the larger unions must be as 
active in Congress and in the ministerial depart- 
ments as on the shop floor, industrial relations 
necessarily take on a political dimension. The ques- 
tion at issue is not so much whether unions are en- 
gaged in politics—for they obviously are-——but the 
extent of their politicization(p. 210). 


While recognizing the difficulties of gen- 
eralizing, Professor Angell chooses his points 
well in attempting to answer this question. He 
does not dispute that Chilean union leaders 
are for the most part highly politicized but 
questions “how relevant their political beliefs 
are for their industrial action and how influ- 
ential they are, in their capacity as unionist- 
politician, over the bulk of the rank and file” 
(p. 212). He reminds us that Chilean unions 
are not splintered according to ideology and 
that precisely their most salient feature is the 
ideological pluralism of their governing bodies. 
At the same time he does not ignore the key 
role that unions have played in mobilizing 
support for the Marxist parties and suggests 
that unions -are highly influential in shaping 
the general values of their members. He con- 
siders substantial the contribution of unions 
to the election of Salvador Allénde in 1970. 

Based chiefly on extensive interviews with 
trade unionists and political leaders, the book, 
though generally sympathetic, gives an objec- 
tive account of the Chilean labor movement. 
Despite the modesty of its explanations and 
conclusions, Professor Angell’s work is a use- 
ful and interesting source for the study of 
trade union political action. 

FEDERICO G. Git 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 
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Hitler and The Middle Sea. By Walter Ansel. 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1972. Pp. 514. $12.75.) 


The Naval War Against Hitler.. By Donald 
MacIntyre. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Son’s, 1971. Pp. 376. $10.00.) 

A final and almost exclusively British tri- 
umph, the naval war against Hitler was vital 
to British survival. To Hitler the naval war 
remained peripheral and Fall Barbarossa— 
the conquest of European Russia—central. 
Donald MacIntyre, with that specialized per- 
spective of the naval historian, displays full 
mastery of his subject. Attending only briefly 
to European land operations he begins his 
history with the “Rape” of Norway—mis- 
placed hyperbole—but thereafter presents a 
thorough account of naval warfare around the 
circle of water from the Aegean Cyclades to 
Novaya Zemlya. While presenting very de- 
tailed orders of battle and operations, he suc- 
ceeds in making naval war humanly real, to 
the extent this can be done, given its inherent 
depersonalization. His account of early U-boat 
campaigns, the evolution of the submarine 
wolf packs and their eventual containment, is 
superior to most histories of the period. The 
effects of ice and ice packs, vast arctic storms, 
snorkelled submarines, German air cover from 
Norway, convoy losses in the North Atlantic, 
are sketched clearly. The book is not soulless— 
not a Kriegstagebuch—a war diary of sequen- 
tial, ordered violence. The death of the great 
submarine commander, Guenther Prien in 
U47—“Further depth-charge attacks shattered 
the U47’s hull. A vivid flash and an explosion 
from the depths told of her end...” (p. 83) 
—exemplifies ‘death in the silent services of 
all combatants. Similar quick, crisp imagery 
illuminates convoy massacres in the Arctic 
(pp. 209-230), and the destruction in surface 
combat of the German battle cruiser Scharn- 
horst off Norway’s North Cape (pp. 335-345). 
Casualties on both sides were heavy. This, 
after all, was a five-year war in which more 
than 35,000 German submariners alone were 
lost. (As of April 1972 after eleven years of 
war in Viet Nam the American Army suffered 
30,491 killed in action.) MacIntyre gives short 
shrift to the politics of sea war. He does make 
one particular note of Doenitz’s self-created 
political bind through his early assurance to 
Hitler that U-boat war would suffice to strangle 
England. In the end, and to his chagrin, Doen- 
itz was forced back on dwindling air and 
piecemeal commitment of surface ships as the 
submarines were pressed back against the coast 
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of Europe (p. 335). After 1943 “it became 
rare for a U-boat to survive more than two 
patrols” (p. 329). Doenitz here becomes one 
of those dreary but high ranking military men 
who give insistent assurance to policy makers 
that a single, almost miraculous weapon will 
bring the enemy to defeat. 

Walter Ansel, a professional military man, 
gives considerable attention to the political 
as well as strategic circumstances surrounding 
German sea and land campaigns in the Mit- 
telmeer. He places curious, but not too con- 
vincing, stress on Hitler’s psychological fear 
of the sea (p. 31), while, more convincingly, 
building the case that the core of Hitler’s 
longrange thinking was dominated by Fall 
Barbarossa. Ansel sketches fruitless German 
plans aimed at invasion of Britain, the re- 
duction of Gibraltar and an air-landing as- 
sault on Malta. But like most scholars he 
agrees that for decades Hitler saw Germany’s 
final goals as in the East, not the West. 
Through this first part of the book Ansel ad- 
dresses the politics built into any large mili- 
tary apparatus, politics which involve control 
of expanding assets, new weapons, and above 
all promotion and prestige. Most of the treat- 
ment focuses on the Balkan campaign with 
the far greater share allotted to the airborne 
assault and conquest of Crete; the latter re- 
mains uniquely bloody for airborne and 
uniquely successful. Ansel treats the Balkan 


‘campaigns and Crete as flank security opera- 


tions for Barbarossa. And although his stra- 
tegic summaries are clear he quite excels Mac- 
Intyre’s mild and rare military hyperbole; 
thus, Crete is conquered by “a drive of Teuton 
air kings” (p. 5), (more an assault by in- 
finitely disciplined, trained, dedicated and well 
led troops). Barbarossa becomes “a great jave- 
lin of men and machines (that) would plunge 
deep into the vitals of Russia” (p. 61). (In 
fact much of the German strength was di- 
rected into three major drives along a 1200- 
kilometer front.) 

But these points are cavils. Ansel’s style is 
fast-paced, personal, and engaging. Above all 
he knows how to bring war close to the mind’s 
eye by detailed vignettes of small-unit battle. 
Ansel personalizes his war in a way MacIntyre 
cannot personalize his. While the destruction 
of HMS Hood or the Bismarck is impersonal, 
ground infantry action is a most human af- 
fair. Action is sometimes blindingly quick, 
convulsive, and deadly violent. Ground com- 
bat detailed by Ansel is conducted by men 
with names, associated with settings given 
strong relief—a dusty mountain road or a 
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grove of trees; a half smashed village. One 
action set in far Western Crete recounts a 
battle between British and German units, the 
former commanded by generals remote from 
action who lose control, the latter commanded 
by generals and otHer officers in close and 
constant contact with their men and the en- 
emy. Names, places, events and times are 
given in sufficient but not confusing detail, 
along with lucid accounts of actions. The air 
moves, the dust from. the guns rises, and you 
know who lives or dies (pp. 352-375). An- 
sel’s use of direct quotes from field orders, 
war diaries (Kriegstagebuecher), and battle 
summaries adds to the immediacy of the text. 
He thus uses techniques found in Pork Chop 
Hill, The Longest Day, and Enemy At the 
Gates, as well as a style more conventional in 
the writing of military history.. 

Both MacIntyre and: Ansel. express an hon- 
est admiration for all brave soldiers, as well 
as professional military deference to a tough, 
disciplined, implacable, and skilled enemy (the 
Italians excepted)—-one who at the level of 
close combat, reveals a high degree of soldier- 
ly honor. MacIntyre, with that peculiar British 
sense of grace and restraint does so indirectly. 
Ansel is more overt and ebullient, and he 
goes further in dividing the Gèrman war sys- 
tem into good soldiers misused in a bad cause, 
and German politicians playing at strategic 
fantasies (pp. 449-453). 

Both books are worth the time and atten- 
tion to events of great strategic scope and 
small but essential tactical detail required to 
grasp the enormous range of action in Europe 
in World War II. But what is here for the 
political scientist? Certainly a sense of history 
and the data of violent institutionalized con- 
flict, which must be studied at all levels. For 
all the studies of human conflict in the disci- 
pline, few appear to come to grips in any de- 
tail with the enormous and formalized sys- 
tems designed for violence, and fewer address 
the political sociology of men in battle. We 
understand even less why some military sys- 
tems cohere under appalling conditions while 
still others disintegrate under far lower stress. 
How is it that within the structure of such 
vast impersonal forces, the personal concepts 
of honor, espirt, aggressiveness, and small 
unit pride serve as essential social bonds and 
without which war may be impossible? Works 
such as these are basic material for more the- 
oretical studies. They provide the political 
scientist a basic sense of war at many levels 
and most importantly at the level of immediate 
battle, pointing to the need for detailed and 
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continuing studies of social man in protracted 
warfare. 

PAUL L. SAVAGE 
St. Anselm’s College 


The Irish Judiciary. By Paul C. Bartholomew. 
(Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1972. Pp. xi, 86. $3.95, paper.) 


The Irish Political Elite. By Al Cohan. (Dub- 
lin: Gill and Macmillan, 1972. Studies in 
Irish Political Culture, No. 4. Pp. 76. 
£1.00, paper.) 


Chairman or Chief? The Role of Taoiseach in 
Irish Government. By Brian Farrell. (Dub- 
lin: Gill and Macmillan, 1971. Studies in 
Irish Political Culture, No. 1. Pp. xiii, 110. 
£1.00, paper.) 


The Founding of Dail Eireann: Parliament and 
Nation-Building. By Brian Farrell. (Dublin: 
Gill and Macmillan, 1971. Studies in Irish 
Political Culture, No. 2. Pp. xx, 89. £1.00, 


paper.) 


Irish Political Parties: An Introduction. By 
Maurice Manning. (Dublin: Gill and Mac- 
millan, 1972. Studies in Irish Political Cul- 
ture, No. 3. Pp. 120. £1.00, paper.) 


These five short books provide useful addi- 
tions to the growing literature on the politics 
of the Republic of Ireland. Paul C. Bartholo- 
mew’s The Irish Judiciary is the fruit of study- 
leave spent in Ireland by an American author- 
ity on constitutional law. The book contains 
three chapters, on Irish courts, Irish judges, 
and Irish law. The chapters on courts and law 
are straightforward descriptions, containing no 
surprises, but useful for an outsider wanting a 
quick general view. The most original chapter 
is the one on the judges. Based on interviews 
with a large sample of the Irish judiciary, it 
provides an interesting inventory of their so- 
cial characteristics. Bartholomew finds that 
they are a highly unrepresentative sample of 
the Irish population. A majority come from 
upper-middle-class backgrounds, and more 
than a quarter are sons of lawyers. Politics 
played a major part in their promotion. Near- 
ly three-quarters were at the time of their ap- 
pointment members of Fianna Fáil, which has 
been the ruling party for thirty-five of the 
past forty-two years. Less than ten per cent 
claimed to have had no political affiliations at 
the time of appointment. Bartholomew does 
not speculate on the consequences of drawing 
the judiciary from so unrepresentative a sam- 
ple. 
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The remaining four books all belong to a 
new series, Studies in Irish Political Culture, 
published by Gill and Macmillan of Dublin, 
under the editorship of Mr. Brian Farrell of 
University College, Dublin. The first two con- 
tributions are by Farrell himself. Chairman or 
Chief? is an examination of the role of 
Taoiseach (i.e., prime minister) in the Irish 
political system. Farrell has supplemented the 
meager published evidence by extensive inter- 
viewing, and is able to offer a much fuller ac- 
count of Irish prime ministers than any pre- 
viously ‘available. There is a revisionist ele- 
ment in his treatment of most of the five men 
` who had held the office up to the time of pub- 
lication. He stresses the leadership qualities 
of those prime ministers who have seemed 
less glamorous to the public—-Cosgrave (1922— 
32), Costello (1948-51 and 1954-7), and 
Lynch (1966-73). He emphasizes the limita- 
tions of de Valera, who held office for longer 
than any other Irish prime minister (1932- 
48, 1951-4, 1957-9), and who made the deep- 
est impression on the public. He treats Seán 
Lemass (1959-66) as being the strongest of 
the Irish prime ministers. The limitation of 
Farrell’s work is that it is impossible fully to 
appraise one institution in a political system 
without appraising all the others, and investi- 


gations of other political institutions in I[re-. 


land have scarcely begun. We still know noth- 
ing about the power structure of political 
parties, about patterns of influence in Parlia- 
ment, about the influence of the civil service 
and of most interest groups. But one has to 
start somewhere, and Farrell has started well. 
Farrell’s other book, The Founding of Dáil 
Eireann, offers a controversial reinterpretation 
of the revolutionary period 1916-22. He argues 
“that the Irish struggle for independence repre- 
sents a deviant case in the usual record of 
twentieth-century insurrection and internal war; 
-that a developed political culture was already 
established prior to independence; that there 
was no revolution involved in the creation of 
the new state” (p. vii). Later (p. 83) he ex- 
plains more fully what he meens by this “de- 
veloped political culture.” He finds in Ireland 


an acceptance of the ballot as a source of legitimate 
authority; an expectation of incremental rather than 
radical change or improvement; a consciousness that 
leadership must be representative as well as efficient. 
... There is an emphasis of localism. .... There is a 
stress placed on personal—even familial—contact 
whether in relation to the political elite or to ad- 
ministrative procedures which is scarcely possible 
in a larger society. There is an innate conservatism. 
. .. There is, above all, sufficient acceptance of 
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things as they are—‘‘the politics of a contented 
people’—to stem any demand for revolutionary 
change (p. 83). 


All these features of modern Irish culture were, 
he believes, well established by 1916. Farrell’s 
thesis seems to the present reviewer both true 
and important; the unrevolutionary nature of 
the Irish revolution was a point that needed 
stressing. 

Maurice Manning’s Irish Political Parties 
provides a brief historical ‘account of the main 
political parties in the Republic. The book is 
almost pure narrative; it contains no informa- 
tion on the internal structure of parties, and 
little on their sociological bases. It is not based 
on original research, but simply summarizes 
the existing secondary literature—though even 
here, there are gaps in the author’s coverage. 
So far as it goes, however, the book is a use- 
ful and reliable introduction to the subject. 

Al Cohan’s The Irish Political Elite is Ge- 
rived from a survey of 130 politicians and 64 
senior .civil servants who have held office over 
the past fifty years. His purpose is to examine 
how far the elite of the present generation dif- 
fers from the -elite of the revolutionary pe- 
riod. He has discovered some contrasts. The 
revolutionary elite were more likely to be 
what he describes as “marginal men,” by which 
he means that they were more likely than the 
present elite to have been born outside the 
area of the present republic or in its border 
areas. Their career pattern was also different: 
they were likely, after a preparation in move- 
ments of cultural nationalism, to have been 
catapulted to prominence in the political move- 
ment, while the present elite is more likely to 
have worked its way up, by a recognized ca- 
reer pattern, through service in local govern- 
ment and then in parliament, to ministerial 
office. But Cohan’s main conclusion is that the 
similarities between the two elites are much 
more marked than their differences. This con- 
clusion will surprise no one with a knowledge 
of Irish politics; but Cohan has given us a 
carefully worked out, if undramatic, contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 

JOHN H. WHyYTe 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


The Other Israel: The Radical Case Against 
Zionism. Edited by Arie Bober. (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1972. Pp. 264. 
$2.50, paper.) 

This is a collection of essays by members of 
Matzpen, the Israel Socialist Organization, a 
New Left anti-Zionist splinter group, which 
condemns Zionism as a species of western co- 
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lonialism, working in collusion with capitalist 
imperialism. In return for a free hand in creat- 
ing a racially exclusive society based on the 
displacement of the Arabs, the authors tell us, 
Zionism serves imperialism as a watchdog for 
the repression of anti-imperialist forces within 
the Middle East. The solution proposed is the 
de-Zionization of Israel and the integration of 
the Hebrew nation within a socialist federation 
that will arise after a successful revolution 
throughout the region. Thus, both orginal sin 
and the pact with the devil will be annulled by 
the messianic deliverance. One wonders if the 
title, “The Other Israel,” is meant in a theo- 
logical, more than in a political, sense. 

It would miss the mark to criticize the views 
expressed in this work as biased or one-sided. 
Rather they are the product of a constricting 
ideology that is peculiarly inappropriate to the 
subject. Economic determinism is perhaps the 
least relevant factor in Zionist policies or in 
the growth of the State of Israel. In this book 
it is wedded to a conspiratorial reading of his- 
tory, designed to reduce to a patterned sim- 
plicity the complex reality of events. 

The first section, entitled “Israel in a Histor- 
ical Perspective,” develops the twin themes of 
colonialism and imperialism. The “specific fea- 
ture of Zionism which distinguishes it from all 
other modern colonization movements” is that 
the indigenous population was “not to be ex- 
ploited, but totally replaced” (p. 38). After the 
development of the Zionist infrastructure came 
the demand for political independence, its im- 
petus derived—so we are told—from the desire 
to preserve the gains of wartime industrial ex- 
pansion. (In the authors’ view, the pressure of 
Jewish survivors in displaced persons camps 
against the immigration ban of the mandatory 
government only supplied a convenient political 
atmosphere.) The outcome of the 1948 war is 
explained, in total disregard of actual events, 
by secret deals between the Zionists and the 
Jordanians, which determined the future spheres 
of influence of American and British imperial- 
ism in the area. Israeli retaliatory raids in the 
early 1950s had the secret political motive “of 
forcing the Arab regimes to join the anti-Soviet 
Bagdad Pact, which was part of the American 
cold-war containment policy” (p. 61). The au- 
thors’ explanation of the genesis of the Six 
Days’ War is particularly enlightening with re- 
gard to the general orientation of the Matzpen 
‘group. The blockading of the Straits of Tiran 
created an intolerable situation for Israel, not 
because of any threat to its economy or secur- 
ity, but because “for the first time (emphasis 
in the original) since the beginning of the 
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Zionist colonization of Palestine, Nasser broke 
the continuity of the chain of faits accomplis” 
(p. 84), in this case the fait accompli of free- 
dom of navigation. 

In the second section, “The Nature of Israel,” 
we are confronted with the paradox that Israel 
has been “financed by imperialism without 
being economically exploited by it” (p. 94). 
This is taken as “proof” that Israel provides a 
mercenary counterrevolutionary army in the 
service of the imperialists. Even the relative 
lack of corruption accompanying the inflow of 
foreign capital becomes “proof” that the entire 
society is corrupt: everyone gets his share. The 
bankruptcy of the Left in Israel is demon- 
strated by its basic adherence to Zionism, the 
kibbutz is a communal exploiter of labor, and 
the Histadrut, the General Federation of Labor, 
places national interest above class interest. 
(“The internationalist approach to the class 
nature of society was never brought up at the 
Histadrut’s founding congress” [p. 123].) 

“A Critique of Zionist Ideology” concludes 
the discussion. Here we learn that the self- 
determination to be granted to the Hebrew na- 
tion after the successful socialist revolution has 
important limitations. Matzpen does not advo- 
cate the existence of a separate Jewish state. 
Its concept of self-determination “assumes the 
overthrow (emphasis in the original) of Zion- 
ism” (p. 180). While disagreeing with the em- 
phasis Palestinian resistance groups place on 
the national struggle, rather than on the need 
for political and social revolution within the 
entire area, Matzpen recognizes the right and 
the duty of the Palestinians to carry on the 
struggle by any means they deem advisable. 
The test thus presented to the limits of political 
tolerance in Israel is likely to constitute the 
major source of interest generated by this book 
and its sponsors for the student of Israeli 
politics. 

ALLAN E. SHAPIRO 
University of Haifa 


The Protracted Game: A Wei-ch'i Interpreta- 
tion of Maoist Revolutionary Strategy. By 
Scott A. Boorman. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 234. $7.50, 
cloth; $2.50, paper.) 


It is still a pleasure to review a good, inno- 
vative new book, even if ‘in the last analysis 
one remains unconvinced by the argument. 
Author-mathematician Scott Boorman’s impres- 
sive achievement is to draw an elaborate anal- 
ogy between the Chinese strategic game of wei- 
ch’i (go in Japanese) on the one hand, and 
Mao Tse-tung’s strategy for “people’s war” on 
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the other. The points-of comparison are many, 
and the claimed relevance of the analogy seduc- 
tive. Spaces along the side of the wei-ch'i board 
are more easily and more economically de- 
fended than central spaces, which seems to cor- 
respond to Mao’s preference for armed base 
areas in border regions. The long duration of 
the game (200-300 moves on the average) 
parallels the protracted conflict characteristic 
of insurgencies. The jigsaw puzzle-type pattern 
of dispersed fronts common to the wei-ch’i 
“middle game” (roughly moves 50-170) also 
appears to describe the “intermediate stages” 
of a Maoist-style insurgency. And the place- 
ment of “stones” (the playing pieces in wei- 
ch’i)—first to influence or dominate certain areas 
of the board by virtue of the potentialities in- 
herent in their location, and then later to sur- 
round and ultimately capture enemy stones— 
also bears more than surface resemblance to 
the Maoist choice of battlefield and limitation 
of the engagement; while falling short of im- 
mediate “victory,” this strategy does advance 
insurgent influence in the total campaign, lead- 
ing ultimately to the encirclement and annihila- 
tion of selected enemy forces. Altogether Boor- 
man hypothesizes fully seventeen major points 
of analogy. 

The first seed of doubt is sown by the au- 
thor’s failure to specify how his analogy should 
be applied theoretically. He says it provides 
“a useful tool for explaining the often para- 
doxical principles of Chinese Communist in- 
surgent doctrine,” a “model,” a “key” and a 
“knothole through which to view the Maoist 
cow.” But nowhere does he specify (or specu- 
late) under what conditions the wei-ch’i analogy 
applies to the analysis of insurgency. Any 
“Maoist’-type insurgency? Only a Chinese one? 
Japan’s armed forces, after all, despite an un- 
surpassed Japanese enthusiasm for the game, 
historically have behaved more like the legions 
of Prussia than like grand masters of go. More- 
over, Michael Elliot-Bateman in his book De- 
feat in the East finds as many elements of 
“Maoism” in Clausewitz as he does in Sun Tzu. 
Interservice rivalries, Sandhurst traditions, and 
other debilitating factors, however, have effec- 
tively removed many of these ideas from stan- 
dard British military training, a point which if 
true suggests an important hypothesis: Mao’s 
military strategy itself was less uniquelv a fac- 
tor in the Chinese Communists’ victories than 
was his: political leadership, i.e., his capacity 
flexibly to implement sound doctrine appropri- 
ate to the circumstances he faced. 

A second source of doubt is Boorman’s gen- 
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eral failure to contrast his analysis with any 
other published analysis of guerrilla warfare in 
China in order to highlight how his conclusions 
differ from or add to the findings of other 
writers on the subject. The following passage, 
unfortunately almost alone in the book, illus- 
trates what can and should be done with such 
a new approach: 


Certainly erroneous, however, is Anthony Gara- 
vente’s contention in The China Quarterly, 22... 
that the Communist defeat in the fifth encirclement 
campaign against Kiangsi bases was due to an in- 
herent inconsistency between territorial control and 
mobile warfare: the existence of wei-ch’i as a co- 
herent conflict system embodying both motifs would 
scem adequate refutation. 


The reader will find him or herself repeatedly 
asking if the author’s hypotheses are not simply 
familiar arguments dressed up in a new con- 
ceptual vocabulary. 

Third, I looked in vain for consideration of 
possible alternative sources of Chinese Com- 
munist strategy outside the game perspective 
altogether. Boorman fails to ask whether Mao 
selected his strategy in Kiangsi from alterna- 
tives according to wei-ch'i-related territorial im- 
peratives, or whether he was forced up into the 
hills against his wishes. Would a non-wei-ch’i 
player have done the same as Mao faced with 
the same choices and in control of the same 
resources? Finally, although he frequently 
quotes Mao to suggest that the Chairman con- 
sciously thought in wei-ch’i terms, Boorman 
never deigns it necessary to ask if Mao might 
simply have been using folksy language attuned 
to his audience. 

I enjoyed this work immensely, but my skepti- 
cism leads me to support the author’s call for 
future research (Appendix 1) rather than to 
accept the argument as it stands at present. 

GORDON A. BENNETT 
University of Texas 


Russian Social Democracy; The Menshevik 
Movement: A Bibliography. By Anna Bour- 
guina. (Stanford, Calif.: The Hoover Insti- 
tution on War, Revolution and Peace, 1968. 
Pp. 391. $7.50.) 


If the road to hell.is paved with good inten- 
tions, it is safe to suggest that the Russian 
Mensheviks have done a good bit of the pav- 
ing. Their illustrious names turn up consistently 
in Russian history, especially from 1900 to 
1907, from 1910 to 1914 (abroad, during the 
crisis of “internationalism” caused by the “im- 
perialist war”) and, of course, as dominant fig- 
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ures, breaking polemical lances with Lenin and 
Trotsky in the soviets and in the Provisional 
Government of 1917. Always they stood for 
Marxism cum the democratic process, so that, 
whenever issues of political power were at stake 
they were unprepared, whether as ideologists or 
as personalities, to match the Bolsheviks with 
ruthless or militant action. With defeat, their 
movement disintegrated in exile, many Men- 
sheviks completing their lives as academicians 
or journalists or, in old age, as sad chroniclers 
of their movement’s demise. 

This worthwhile listing of titles, many with 
brief content notations (in Russian) of hard to 


find and often pseudonym-disguised works by . 


such as Martov, Axelrod, Dan, Martynov and 
Valentinov is bound to become an important 
aid to scholarship, especially since Moscow 


continued to pour out trash on the period 1890 to - 


1920, too much of which is filling up Russian 
collections in this country. Editor Bourguina 
deserves credit for producing this compilation. 

STANLEY W. PAGE 
City University of New York 


Parliament and Congress. By Kenneth Brad- 
shaw and David Pring. (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1972. Pp. 426. $10.00.) 
Readers of this Review will be familiar with 

drawings of those splendid 19th-century inven- 

tions that never quite came off: bicycles built 
for two hundred, pre-Wright Brothers flying 
machines, and railway carriages driven by com- 
pressed air that either would not move at all or 
else could not be stopped. This book resembles 
one of those inventions. It is well written and 


intelligent and: deals with an important subject; 


yet one could not possibly recommend that any- 
body read it—or even take it seriously. 

This seeming paradox is actually not difficult 
to resolve. Bradshaw and Pring are two Clerks 
of the British House of Commons who have 
spent a good deal of time in Washington talk- 
ing to their opposite numbers in both Houses 
of Congress. What they do in Parliament and 
Congress is compare the two legislatures: House 
by House (the Senate = the House of Lords, 
the House of Representatives = the House of 
Commons); committee by committee (the 
House Appropriations Committee = the House 
of Commons Expenditure Committee); and 
even up to a point function by function (there 
are chapters on leadership, legislation, finance, 
and scrutiny and control of the executive). 

Students of comparative politics can guess 
what has gone wrong. The authors are occa- 
sionally innocent of political realities underly- 
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ing institutional forms. Their descriptions tend 
to be wholly formal. Things not comparable 
are sometimes compared. Conversely, things 
that are comparable are usually not compared 
if they happen to occur inside the legislature in 
one .country but somewhere outside it in the 
other. To take one minor example, the authors 
discuss at length the House of Commons Ques- 
tion Hour, including the Prime Minister’s Ques- _ 
tions, but hardly mention the U.S. presidential 
press conference—simply because “it is not a 
congressional occasion” (p. 371). 

Strangely, the authors, who are no fools, 
clearly recognize that there is something a bit 
unreal about all this. “To preserve the sym- 
metry of comparison...” they begin one sec- 
tion (p. 37), but then make it clear that they 
are well aware that the comparison they are 
making at that point——-between the two lower 
Houses’ Speakers—is almost completely asym- 
metric. Of the Senate and the House of Lords 
they say, “On the face of it, the differences be- 
tween these two assemblies seem so great as to 
make any comparison far-fetched” (p. 168); 
yet, having given good reasons why the com- 
parison is indeed far-fetched, they nevertheless 
proceed to make it. It is as though they knew 
their flying machine would not fly but were 
absolutely determined to build it all the same. 

The book does contain all sorts of useful tid- 
bits of information: about legislators’ salaries, 
about the length of legislative sessions, about 
how conflict of interest is handled (formally) 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and so on. And 
at this level the detail is undoubtedly right; the 
legislative specialist will almost certainly find 
himself wanting to turn up Parliament and Con- 
gress for reference. Unfortunately, once the au- 
thors move beyond “information” in the very 
strict sense, they become somewhat unreliable. 
It will not do English readers any good to be 
told that “in power and status [the U.S. 
Speaker] is probably exceeded only by the 
President and the Chief Justice’ (p. 56). It 
will not do American readers any good to be 
told, for instance, that British “green papers” 
simply set out “the facts on which a. future 
policy must be propounded” (p. 359), whereas 
in fact green papers are almost invariably pre- 
liminary——and sometimes not so preliminary— 
statements of what governments actually pro- 
pose to do. 

No one will put down this book feeling any 
lack of respect for its (in many ways) learned 
authors, But everyone, except possibly officials 
of Congress, will put it down feeling that Brad- 
shaw and Pring could have spent their time bet- 
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ter. It is sad to have to say it, but Parliament 
and Congress is really not much more than a 
curiosity, an exhibit for some out-of-the-way 
museum, 

ANTHONY KING 
University of Essex, England 


One Country or Two? Edited by R. M. Burns. 
` (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
1971. Pp. 287. $7.50.) 


Quebec——Only the Beginning: The Manifestoes 
of the Common Front. Edited by Daniel 
Drache. (Toronto: New Press, 1972. Pp. 
279. $3.75, paper.) 


Choose! By Pierre Valliéres. (Toronto: New 
Press, 1972. Pp. 112. $5.95, paper.) 


Concern about the possibility of Quebec’s 
separating from Canada motivated John 
Deutsch, principal of Queen’s University, to 
bring a number of academicians, almost all of 
them from his university, and former Premier 
of Ontario, Leslie M. Frost together. Urged on 
by Mr. Frost, the professors—historians, law- 
yers and political scientists—-wrote the essays 
in One Country or Two? relying on material 
already available rather than busying them- 
selves with new research because they felt that 
immediacy and relevance were over-riding con- 
siderations. The goal of the collection was to 
examine the basis of the Canadian political 
order, focusing on the federal system, the pos- 
sibilities for ethnic accommodation, the prob- 
abilities of success and the consequences of 
failure. 

Not surprisingly, the essays are uneven both 
in. terms of quality and subjects covered. Those 
by T. H. B. Symons on Ontario, G. A. Rawlyk 
on the Maritimes, J. A. Archer on the Prairies, 
and R. M. Burns on British Columbia discuss 
these regions that would obviously be affected 
by separatism but only marginally deal with the 


major issues. The article by F. J. E. Jordan on — 


the St. Lawrence Seaway is more a comment 
on Canadian-American relations in connection 
with that waterway over the last two decades 
than a discussion of the impact of separatism 
on the Seaway. And another by W. R. Leder- 
man on the British Parliamentary system and 
Canadian federalism is so full of wishful think- 
ing and loose generalization that it is virtually 
useless to those who wish to understand some 
of the issues involved in what is clearly a major 
crisis in the Canadian political system. For 
example, Lederman asserts at one point that 
“the Canadian parliamentary and cabinet sys- 
tem is more efficient than the American con- 
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gressional and presidential system” (p. 19) and 


his essay seems to be little more than an at- 


tempt to make this case. One questions its in- 
clusion in the collection. 

There are four articles, however, that make 
this volume worthwhile: 

R. L. Watts discusses the survival and disin- 
tegration of federations and attempts to place 
some of Canada’s institutional difficulties in 
comparative perspective. His comment that 
Canada has reached a stage of “cumulative 
polarization of political cleavages” (p. 72) is 
probably the best analytic. summation of the 
reasons for the separatist phenomenon. 

Richard Simeon’s “Scenarios for Separation” 
is a well-conceived and -executed set of “if: .. 
then” propositions that consider a variety’ of 
possibilities and the costs and benefits to En- 
glish and French, elites‘ and mass publics, 
should separatism come about. Unfortunately, 
the article is marred here and there by some 
questionable assumptions. For example, Simeon 
feels that the provincial governments would 
rally to the side of the federal government and 
consider it the logical spokesman and bargainer 
for English Canada. He also appears convinced 
that nonviolence is “such a strongly-held value” 
(p. 91) in Canada. Finally, the assumption that 
English Canada’s retaliation is likely to be on 
economic lines should Quebec separate suggests 
a stereotyping that has been so much a feature 
of discussions of French-English relations in 
Canada. Inevitably, French Canadians are seen 
to be driven by concerns of the heart while 
English Canadians are motivated by hard-boiled 
economic considerations. If anything, the re- 
verse may be the case. The entire debate in 
French Canada over the issue in the last five 
years is about the economic viability of the 
new state of Quebec. In contrast, sensitive En- 
glish Canadians all across Canada seem dis- 
posed to ignore economics and to worry about 
the possible persistence of even the idea of 
Canada without Quebec. 

J. R. Mallory’s analysis of the future of 
English-speaking Quebeckers is a solid descrip- 
tive effort and John Meisel’s relatively lengthy 
comment on what he considers Canada’s op- 
tions to be is an excellent review of French- 
English relations. 

A full-scale study of separatism and its 
ramifications remains to be written. But anyone 


` interested in the disintegration of political sys- 


tems, Canadian politics or interethnic relations 
will find this book useful if only from the view- 
point of understanding some of the assumptions 
about their polity held by some of a country’s 
leading spectator-elites. 
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Quebec—Only the Beginning is a collection 
of manifestoes put forward by three Quebec 
organizations: the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, the Quebec Federation of Labor 
and the Quebec Teachers Corporation. Replete 
with Marxist interpretation and exhortation, 
they demonstrate how deeply discontent with 
the established order has permeated the ranks 
of some sectors of the working and lower- 
middle class in Quebec today. 

Choose! by Pierré Valliéres is a polemic by 
one of the leading philosophers of separatism 
in Quebec. It too is heavily Marxist as the 
author explains his feelings about the course of 
the separatist movement in the 1960s and his 
prescriptions for the future. Valliéres here re- 
nounces violence as a viable political option 
for French Canadians and proclaims his sup- 
port for the Parti Quebecois as the vehicle for 
the achievement of a separate Quebec. If this 
little book has any value beyond that of ide- 
ology, it is as another indicator that after the 
crisis of October 1970 and the murder of Que- 
bec deputy premier Pierre Laporte by FLQ 
terrorists, even the most radical French Que- 
beckers will now devote themselves to focusing 
on the established political process to attain 
their ends. 

PETER REGENSTREIF 
University of Rochester 


Land and Social Change in East Nepal: A 
Study of Hindu-Tribal Relations. By Lionel 
Caplan. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1970. Pp. xvi, 
224. $6.00.) 


With the rapid dissolution of the Empire, 
post-World War II British anthropologists (with 
a few notable exceptions) wrote more and 
more about less and less. In contrast, as the 
peculiar brand of American imperialism 
evolved, American anthropologists wrote less 
and less about more and more. Professor Cap- 
lan happily straddles the middle path; he is 
ethnographically substantive as well as sugges- 
tive of broader implications. 

Caplan anchors his discussion on the land 
tenure system of the area. The Limbus institu- 
tion of kipat (“an individual obtains rights to 
land by virtue of his membership in a series of 
‘nesting’ kin groups”-—p. 3) dominated Jong be- 
fore the Hindu (mainly Brahman) migration 
began about 200 years ago. In 1964-65, when 
Caplan did his fieldwork, about one-fifth of the 
511 members of the Indreni Cluster of four vil- 
lages were non-Limbu. 

At first, the author tells us, the Limbus wel- 
comed the Hindu Brahmans and gave them 
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land grants, for the population density was low, 


and enough land existed for all. Until 1886, 
the grant lands technically remained kipat, 
Limbu-owned land, but in that year, the Ne- 
palese government decreed that all land granted 
to Hindus by Limbus would become raikar 
(freehold), so ownership shifted to the Hindus. 
The plight of the Limbus was accentuated in 
1888, when the government decided that actual 
land titles had to be produced, or lands would 
be declared raikar. Fortunately, this regulation 
was never fully implemented in the zones of 
relative inaccessibility. | 

In addition, an economic interdependence 
linked the Hindu-tribal relationships. The Lim- 
bus needed money to satisfy their many ritual 
obligations, and, as the population grew and 
food production remained constant, to pur- 
chase foodstuffs and other commodities. The 
Hindus had money to lend. With the consent 
of kinsmen involved, a Limbu farmer could 
mortgage his land, and the mortgagee had farm- 
ing rights to the land until the principal was 
paid. The actual owner (if he so desired) could 
work the land as tenant to the mortgagee. By 
1965, 62.5 per cent of kipat land in the Indreni 
Cluster was mortgaged, 72 per cent of the total 
to non-Limbus. 

Post-World War II development afforded ad- 
ditional economic opportunities to the Limbus, 
and many supplement their incomes through 
fishing, selling dairy products, bootlegging 
booze, working as seasonal or casual laborers 
in India, and portering lumber. 

For the past 50 years, however, another ma- 
jor factor emerged in Limbuan: the enlistment 
of Limbus in the Gurkha units of the British 
and Indian armies. In 1965, 43.3 per cent of 
the Indreni Limbu males over 18 had served in 
an army, or about 11 per cent of the total 
adult population. One estimate states that about 
60 per cent of a soldier’s pay eventually re- 
turns to his home in Nepal. With accumulated 
pay and a steady pension, a returned Limbu 
could (and often did) “repossess lands pledged 
generations ago to Hindu creditors” (p. 5). He 
could (and often did) buy up mortgages held 
by Hindu Brahmans, and thus return the mort- - 
gaged land to Limbu control. These transac- 
tions naturally have not been favored by the 
controlling Hindu factions. 

The wealth of the returned Gurkhas has 
created a new status situation, and caused ten- 
sions within Limbu cultural patterns. The new 
Notables (as Caplan calls them) want to main- 
tain good relations with both the other Limbus 
and the Brahmans. Because of the caste sys- 
tem, they cannot intermarry with the Hindus, 
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but seek out mates from other Gurkha (or 
equivalent) ‘status Limbu families. 

Although all Limbus apparently accept the 
dominant status of the Brahmans, they wish to 
maintain their cultural identity, and they resist 
all attempts to change any facet of the kipat sys- 
tem. They are defending not just their land 
tenure practices, but a way of life. In such 
dominant-subdominant contact situations, an 
important institution often becomes the symbol 
of resistance to the process of a smothering ac- 
culturation, and sometimes emanates an almost 
religious aura, but, in this case, not to the ex- 
tent of the Cargo Cults or the Ghost Dance. 
Caplan believes this is because cutlets for politi- 
cal expression and the means of satisfying in- 
creased economic expectations exist in the 
framework of the current Hindu-tribal con- 
frontation. He further hypothesizes (probably 
correctly) that the contact between Hindu and 
local tribesman proved to be much less disrup- 
tive than contact between European and Asidb 
in an imperialist situation, with its economic 
and political center thousands of miles away. 
Local exploitation (without outside interference) 
can possibly be successfully countered by local 
reactions within existing cultural patterns. Such 
a confrontation does not preclude violence, 
however. 

We owe Caplan a debt of gratitude for rescu- 
ing these facts from Limbu. 

Louis DUPREE 
American Universities Field Staff and 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Readings in the Chinese Communist Cultural 
Revolution. Compiled and edited by Wen- 
shun Chi. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1971. Pp. x, 530. 
$12.00.) 


The third in a series of readings edited by 
Wen-shun Chi, this impeccable volume presents 
twenty-one articles and documents published in 
China between November 1965 and November 
1968. Designed for the advanced student, each 
Chinese text is accompanied by an introductory 
note in English and vocabularly lists concen- 
trating on compounds, with clear indications 
of simplified characters. There are explanatory 
notes and an extensive apparatus of glossaries 
_ with romanization conversion tables and a re- 
print of the conversion tables for simplified 
characters officially approved in 1964. 

No attempt is made to follow all the twists 
and turns of the Cultural Revolution, but the 
student who works through these readings will 
gain a clear impression of one very important 
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aspect of Chinese politics—how factional strug- 
gles are officially presented and what the fight- 
ing is supposed to be about. Scurrilous or un- 
reliable Red Guard material is not included; 
this is the official story starting from Yao Wen- 
yuan’s article attacking Wu Han in Wen-hAui 
pao and finishing with the Party Communique 
of October 31, 1968 which announced the reso- 


lution to expel Liu Shao-ch’i. How cultural, | 


economic, educational and military issues are 
manipulated to “finger” key factional figures 
is a fascinating political drama, even if we re- 
main unsure of the true structure of the fac- 
tions. 

Asan Huck 
University of Melbourne 


The Impact of Labour, 1920-1924. By Mau- 
rice Cowling. Cambridge Studies in the His- 
tory and Theory of Politics. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1971. Pp. ix, 
570. $17.50.) 

The Impact of Labour is an evocative title. 
Doubtless’ someone, some day, will write a 
book to match it. Meanwhile we have Mr. 
Cowling’s volume, This is in fact a study of 
the “high politics” of 1920-1924, into which 
backbenchers, civil servants, pressure groups, 
the press, public opinion and, for that matter, 
issues intrude only insofar as they impinge 
on the maneuverings and calculations of the 
leaders of parties and factions. The political 
system, as Mr. Cowling sees it, “consisted of 
fifty or sixty politicians in conscious tension 
with one another whose accepted authority 
constituted political leadership” (pp. 3-4). He 
explains in terms as characteristic of his style 
as of his approach that “in this book we 
posit the existence of a number of plebiscitary 


demagogues whose chief way of understand- . 


ing the reaction of other members of it and 
whose chief purpose was to jostle each other 
as they picked their way through the limita- 


at 
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tions imposed by all these forces to a position ° 


of creative sympathy with an unknown pub- 
lic” (pp. 11-12). 

For all the questions so egregiously begged, 
one would welcome a study of leaders’ be- 
havior during a period of exceptional uncer- 
tainty as they contended with the disintegra- 
tion of the Liberals and the rapid emergence 
of Labour, Aided by a substantial deployment 
of private papers, Mr. Cowling offers a de- 
tailed illumination of the politicians’ response 
to the threats and opportunities arising from 
this transition. (Oddly, though, the Labour 
Party itself remains unfocused and offstage 
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for most of the book, Lyman’s work on the 
first Labour Government is ignored, dnd the 
ILP and TUC as such are mentioned only half 
a dozen times.) Mr. Cowling is at his best in 
tracing the downfall of the Lloyd George co- 
alition, and if he adds little to the established 
outlines of this well-known story, he does give 
interesting detailed touches. 

Nevertheless, the book is a sad disappoint- 
ment. As narrative it is often uneven and con- 
fused. Edwin Montagu resigns on p. 161 but 
is dismissed on p. 163. The chapter enticingly 

®headed “The Conspiracies of Lord Robert 
Cecil” quite fails to show him conspiring. Page 
112 tells us that “there was something re- 
sembling a Cabinet dictatorship in 1919,” and 
yet that in the “Cabinet some measures re- 
ceived minimal attention.” Chanak, which in- 
tensively if briefly preoccupied politicians, 
passes unexplained, yet there is space to re- 
cord that Sir Douglas Hogg had studied sugar- 
growing in the West Indies, and Sir Thomas 
Inskip was Chancellor of the Diocese of Truro 
(p. 438)—though not to show us how this 
relates to the impact of Labour. Again, we 
„learn on p. 211 that 188 Conservatives op- 
posed Chamberlain at that historic meeting 
at the Carlton Club, but must wait to p. 256 
to learn he had only 88 supporters. (Unchar- 
acteristically, Mr. Cowling has got both fig- 
ures wrong.) 

One also squirms at the dramatic oversim- 
plifications. The dust jacket proclaims starkly: 
“Modern British politics begins with the -La- 
bour victory in the Spen Valley by-election in 
1920.” It might be pleaded that blurbs are al- 
lowed some special unscholarly license. But 
then comes the assertion that between 1920 
and 1924 “the Conservative Party made three 

* long-term decisions”: “to remove Lloyd George 
from office,” “to take up the role of defender 
of the social order,” and “to make Labour 
the chief party of opposition” (p. 1). Un- 
questionably a decision was made to oust Lloyd 
George, but one reads Mr. Cowling’s account 
in vain for any convincing documentation of 
“decisions” on the other two issues. Indeed 
as his own account suggests the situation was 
more ambiguous and the process of change 
more subtle and instructive than his simplistic 
formulation indicates. Overall there are some 
wise and stimulating observations in the in- 
troduction and conclusion, but the intervening 
text is curiously dissociated from them. No one 
acquainted with Mr. Cowling’s scepticism 
about our discipline would expect the book to 
answer the preoccupations of political scien- 
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tists, but ‘one regrets that it is also irritatingly 
unsatisfying history. 

. MARTIN HARRISON 
University of Keele, England 


Provincial Magistrates and Revolutionary Poli- 
tics in France, 1789-1795, By Philip Daw- 
son. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1972, Pp. 424. $15.00.) 

This is primarily a history of the judicial 
and political activities of 2,700 magistrates 
who staffed the bailliage (lower) courts of 
France before the Revolution. Professor Philip 
Dawson devotes about one-third of the book 
to an institutional history of the bailliage courts 
before 1789, another third to the political role 
of the magistrates in the spring of 1789 and 
as deputies to the National and Legislative 
Assemblies, and the remaining third to the 
liquidation of their offices, their purchases of 
national property, and a sample of career pro- 
files. As institutional and parliamentary history 
this is a very serviceable monograph. With the 
liquidation of offices in 1790, institutional his- 
tory must necessarily cede to a study of in- 
dividual professional careers as each magistrate 
tried to adapt to the new order. As “revolu- 
tionaries,” Dawson’s newly baptized “notables,” 
emerge as “moderates” (opportunists?) and 
as “supporters,” not “leaders” or formulators 
of revolutionary legislation. He would have it 
that their essentially passive support for the 
“revolutionary process” was important to its 
success and that the magistrates were moti- 
vated by a belief in a more open society and 
not by expectations of personal gain, material 
or professional. 

This book raises several issues. Were it of- 
fered as an institutional history without any 
attempt to deduce the motives or ideology of 
2,700 magistrates, there would be little prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, Dawson attempts much 
more. He would present a social analysis of 
this entire “population” and deduce its values, 
motives, and political attitudes. In this effort 
he overreaches himself for the evidence he 
presents is either inadequate or inappropriate 
for the kinds of questions he poses and the 
interpretations he gives. In fact, his heavy ap- 
paratus of tables, sampling, percentages, and 
correlations, not only exposes the narrow base 
of his social and economic data, but also casts 
some doubt on his general conclusions about 
the political motives of his magistrates. 

Dawson’s sampling of the notarial materials 
(marriage contracts, acts of succession, death 
inventories) concerns 221 magistrates in Bur- 
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gundy and Poitou. In fact, he has unearthed 
only 36 marriage contracts for Burgundy and 
only 12 in Poitiers. Dawson’s habit of expressing 
his findings in percentages tends to hide this 
narrow base of cases, though it is all there in 
the appendix. Moreover, summaries of mar- 
riage contracts (used in the Burgundian sam- 
ple) give only limited information about fam- 
ily or kinship relations and only a rough idea 
of wealth transfer. Consequently, I find the 
claim on the book flap that “the book is based 
on biographical data relating to 230 magis- 
trates” somewhat misleading. 

It would be an injustice to suggest that Daw- 
son limits himself to notarial sources. In his 
chapter on “political mobilization” he relies on 
“ten extant cahiers” which he claims repre- 
sent “the political views of one-tenth of the 
presidial courts” (p. 153). Although the dis- 
cussion of the cahiers is one of the most per- 
suasive parts of the book, Dawson’s effort 
to treat “silences” in his materials leaves me 
unsatisfied. For example, he observes “the ab- 
sence of a written cahier does not prove that 
concern and awareness were lacking” (p. 
151). But then, what does it prove? This is 
the kind of interpretive acrobatics that Dawson 
is frequently tempted to perform to bend the 
evidence to the purposes of “motive” and to 
extend his conclusions to all 2,700 cases. 

What about other sources? Is roll-call anal- 
ysis not feasible for the magistrates as depu- 
ties? Why not pursue a content analysis of the 
speeches alluded to so briefly (p. 192)? The 
sixteen pages (p. 112-128) devoted to the 
intellectual life of the magistrates needs ex- 
pansion; were there no more tracts, political or 
legal, written by 2,700 judges? Finally, what 
about personal correspondence? It is again 
unfortunate that the chapter on the “magis- 
trates as deputies” is based on the letters (475 
of them, to be sure) of only two magistrates 
from the old province of Maine. In any case, 
Dawson can not use such incomplete data to 
make assertions about the “magistrates’ state 
of mind” (p. 206), “typically sympathetic to 
federalist ideas” (p. 301), or “their own most 
cherished ideals” (p. 340). 

I remain unconvinced that these magistrates 
were bound by like-mindedness in political 
matters, and that regional variation did not 
play the role it apparently did among advo- 
cates. A lingering local corporate identity even 
after 1790, and local family rivalries like those 
at Auxerre (p. 62) may tell us more about po- 
litical intentions (and about human oppor- 
tunism, accident and contingency) than a host 
of broad sociological hypotheses about noble 
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vs. commoner, rich vs. poor, ambivalent “in- 
termediary classes,” or unrealized “multiple 
potentiality” (p. 128). But whatever the ap- 
propriate range of questions, the 230 bailliage 
magistrates of Burgundy and Poitou would 
have been a more solid field of social and 
political analysis than the much wider canvas 
chosen by the author. The strength of this 
book lies in its explanation of the workings 
of institutions in the formal sense. 
` ROBERT FORSTER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


"f 
The Chilean Revolution: Conversations with 


Allende, By Regis Debray. (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1972. Pp. 201. $6.95, 
cioth; $1.95, paper.) 

This is a dated and not very significant book 
on the early days of the Chilean regime under 
President Salvador Allènde as told in an in- 
troduction by the author, extended interviews 
with President Allende, and a postscript which 
consists primarily of Allende’s First Message 
to Congress in 1971. It is not a book of pro- 
fessional research and offers no information 
that is not contained in numerous other pub- 
lications or resources. It is superficial in its 
treatment and’ sketchy in analysis, and con- 
tains numerous errors (e.g., the description 
of Congress on p. 149; economic status vis-à- 
vis Mexico on p. 25; Allende’s plurality vs. 
majority on p. 40). Debray also demonstrates 
in his questions to President Allende a very 
limited and superficial knowledge of Chile, 
its history, traditions, and prospects for the 
future. The book simply records in glowing 
and Marxian tones Allende’s goals, the place 
of the experiment in the record of Latin Amer- 
ican and world revolutionary experience, and 


the prospects for sources of support and op-' 


position. The book is worth a cursory review— 
and only a minor place in the literature on this 
period of Chilean history. 


~, 


The above comments should not be con- . 


strued as my personal commentary or evalua- 
tion of the Allende “experiment,” however. 
As I have written elsewhere, many of Allende’s 
goals were admirable (e.g., efforts to improve 
the status of the marginal groups and to im- 
prove the country’s capability to chart its own 
independent destiny in international affairs, 
economic and social development, etc.). It 


is also true that Allende inherited a series of- 


shortcomings in the political system (e.g., the 
judicial system) requiring an overhaul. But, it 
is also true that the promise of Allende’s regime 
was never fulfilled—-whether as a result of out- 
side or insidé pressures or of the regime’s own 
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shortcomings. In any event, the book does not 
treat any of the above points or any of the period 
following Allende’s ascent to power. 

Weston H. AGOR 
Visiting Professor in School of Public 
Administration, University of Puerto Rico- 
Rio Piedras 


Developing Democracy. By William A. Doug- 
las. (Washington, D.C.: Heldref Publica- 
tions, 1972. Pp. 232. $8.50.) 


This is a book with a message. It is also a 
book which attempts a comparative analysis of 
alternative political systems in less developed 
countries. The analytical aspects of the book 
are presented in‘ the first section, while the 
prescriptive proposals are largely confined to 
the last chapter. Although the author seems 
to assume that the comparative analytical sec- 
tions provide the basis for his concluding pro- 
posals, these two enterprises can be separated 
so that neither need prejudice the other. 

Dr. Douglas spent almost a decade in Korea 
and ‘Peru, both as teacher and as Education 
Director of the American Institute of Free 
Labor Development. During his service abroad 
he became preoccupied with the problems of 
forging democratic institutions in the develop- 
ing areas. This book reflects his experience 
and views on that subject. 

He begins by asking whether democracy is 
possible in developing nations, and if so, 
whether democracy can out-perform other po- 
litical systems. He first compares democracy 
with dictatorship, and then with communism. 
Finally, one-party and multi-party systems are 
analyzed for their suitability for developing 
countries. From these comparisons, Dr. Doug- 
las concludes that, although both dictatorship 
and communism have some advantages, over 
the long run democracy is superior because it 
provides adequate incentives for effective eco- 
nomic development, it assures social justice, it 
prevents exploitation, it checks corruption and 
it provides for the peaceful transfer of power. 
By contrast, both dictatorship and communism 
waste human and material resources, they are 
ageressive and expansionist, and they usually 
become preoccupied with organizing total po- 
litical control rather than being primarily con- 
cerned with human welfare and the social bet- 
terment of all the people in society. 

Having opted for democracy, the author 
acknowledges that it is difficult for democracy 
to take root in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world because the social and cultural pre- 
requisites for democracy are lacking. Despite 
the impediments found in developing areas, he 
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concludes that none foreclose the possibility 
or suitability of democracy, provided modern 
party structures are created with a mass base 
and led by a modernized elite who can “tutor” 
the masses and yet remain responsible to the 
public through genuine elections. What is 
needed, he argues, “is to build two or more 
elitist, mass-membership, ideological parties” 
(p. 99), which system he refers to as “dual 
tutelage.” “Although tutelage and democracy 
may seem mutually exclusive in theory, they 
may actually coexist reasonably well in prac- 
tice” (p. 99), provided there is a competitive 
party structure. The “dual tutelage” system 
he advocates will produce, he argues, a “regi- 
mented democracy” in which resources are 
mobilized, but with a continued use of incen- 
tives and persuasion as well as some coercion. 

Readers who expect a rigorous comparative 
analysis of the performance and achievements 
of developing countries will be disappointed, 
for the author is content to make generaliza- 
tions, some of them definitional and tautologi- 
cal, and then merely illustrate his propositions 


with a few examples or homely analogies. 


Many of his key categories are imprecise and 
based on his subjective evaluation. For much 
of his analysis, he is heavily indebted to others 
who have written interpretive works on the 
developing areas. Yet, he is far more audacious 
and categorical in his conclusions and far 
more prescriptive than most of the authors he 
relies upon. He continually explains what gov- 
ermments must do, but gives little attention to 
the strategies of how what must be done can 
be done. 

Unfortunately, these defects and shortcom- 
ings may deflect many readers from complet- 
ing the book without confronting the substan- 
tive proposals put forth by the author in the 
last chapter. Being concerned with techniques 
of promoting democratic institutional struc- 
tures, the author proposes the formation of 
an “International League for Democracy” to 
be composed of democratic parties throughout 
the world. Such an association would give 
“political aid” to nascent democratic parties in 
developing areas and would be assisted by 
those member parties sympathetic to its cause. 
The League would support programs to trans- 
mit practical political skills, to promote mod- 
ern attitudes among party functionaries, to 
assist with political analysis and to aid in the 
development of party ideologies and programs. 
Party leaders from various countries would 
meet annually to review their activities and 
programs and to discuss strategies and tech- 
niques of mutual assistance. Such a league 
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might be supported by some government do- 


nations, but the bulk of its funds would be. 


solicited from private sources, especially 
through contributions of individual citizens, 
particularly if the developed countries changed 
their tax laws to permit taxpayers to earmark 
. a small portion of their income taxes for financ- 
ing political assistance to such an international 
association of democratic political parties. The 
author fails to face many of the difficulties 
which would confront the formation of such 
a league. For example, what parties do not 
claim to be democratic? What criteria for 
membership would be applied? Does foreign 
“political aid” involve intervention in domestic 
politics? If so, will such intervention be ac- 
ceptable merely because its sources of sup- 
port are private? While these proposals de- 
serve to be seriously discussed, the shortcom- 
ings of this book are such that it is unlikely 
to generate much momentum for the author’s 
cause. 
l GORDON P. MEANS 

McMaster University, Canada 


China and Ourselves: Explorations and Revi- 
sions by a New Generation. Edited by Bruce 
Douglass and Ross Terrill. (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1970. Pp. xxii, 259. $7.50.) 
Although several of the ten contributors 

have lived in or visited the People’s Republic 

of China during the 1960s, this is not a book 

of reportage. Rather, having emerged from a 

project of the World Student Christian Fed- 

eration, the book deals largely with certain 
profound philosophical . contrasts between 

China and “ourselves.” In the process the con- 

tributors explain the basic assumptions, values, 

and goals of Chinese Communism, thus help- 


ing the reader to find conceptual patterns 


among the mass of empirical observations re- 
ported by others in the past two years. 

The authors are all young scholars: Unlike 
many of their elders in the field, they do not 
denounce China for refusing to adopt Western 
political institutions. Instead, they demonstrate 
the legitimacy, indeed the virtue, of the Maoist 
objectives, thereby establishing the standards 
. by which China’s performance should be mea- 
sured. With this approach, the authors are led 
to an intelligent, though by no means uncriti- 
cal, admiration of both the goals and the per- 
formance of the Chinese people, and are able 
to avoid the intellectual paralysis revealed by 
the use of such adjectives as “mystifying,” 
“opaque,” “baffling,” and “irrational,” which 
have been liberally applied to Chinese Com- 
ea by certain China scholars in the United 

tates. 
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To several of the authors in this book, the 
Chinese process of modernization is not only 
intelligible but it also contains enormous prom- 
ise for the Chinese people and points in the 
right direction even for the rest of the world. 
This promise is based on a deep-rooted hu- 
manism which, as the Chinese have shown, can 
dominate the process of modernization rather 
than be impoverished by it. Thus John Saari 
points out that “the Chinese have long had a 
passion and a genius for Social morality” (p. 
62) and suggests that this may be the key dif- 
ference between Chinese and Western paths - 
of political development. Kazuhiko Sumiya, 
using the perspective of. Weber’s sociology of 
religion, holds that whereas capitalism has 
long succeeded in perverting the ascetic ethos 
of early Protestantism, the Chinese Commu- 
nists, by mobilizing the dispossessed masses 
against the institutionalization of greed, have 
taken over the spirit of religious asceticism, 
and thereby the “switch lever of history” (p. 
221). And Neal Hunter argues that, in con- 
trast with capitalism which abuses and wastes 
material things (as well as human beings) in 
its search for profits, the’ Chinese, from an- 
cient times to the present, have had a profound 
respect for their material environment as the 
source of their life. The Chinese, therefore, 
unlike capitalist societies, will long continue 
to work with nature (including man as part 
of nature) rather than against it. 

‘ Within socialism, however, there are differ- 
ent degrees of regard for human values. Doug- 
lass finds that socialism from Marx to Lenin 
and Stalin, in its emphasis on rapid indus- 
trialization, has paid the price of diminishing 
the original humanistic vision of socialism, but 
that the Chinese, for several historical and cul- 
tural reasons, have been able to combine in- 
dustrialization with commitments to egalitari- 
anism, community, and democracy. But even 
within China, the Maoists have adhered to 
these commitments much more intensely than 
the revisionists have. Ray Wilie stresses this 
internal divergence in his chapter on the mean- 
ing of the Cultural Revolution, whereas Ste- 
phen Fitzgerald (who has since become Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to China) sees the con- 
flict between the two camps more as a struggle 
for power than over genuine differences in 
ideas. 

Feliciano Carino describes the fascination 
many Asians find in the revolutionary fervor, 
the optimism, and the emphasis on idealistic 
struggle and sacrifice in Maoist theory and 
practice, at a time of an “inner crisis and dis- 
integration of Western society” (p. 69) and of 
continued economic and cultural domination 
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` by the West of their former colonies. 

Two of the chapters deal with American 
China-watchers of the late 1940s. Tom Engle- 
. hardt shows that most American journalists 
and diplomats residing in China at that time 
were contemptuous of the Nationalist regime 
for its multiple failings, but they did not grasp 
the depth of suffering of the Chinese masses 
and therefore could not understand the need 
for revolution. When the revolution did come, 
these reporters saw it as an artificial and alien 
phenomenon. 

This misperception of Chinese Communism 
was later succinctly expressed by Dean Rusk 
when he spoke of the Peking government as 
a “colonial Russian government” which was 
“not Chinese” (p. 127). Terrill’s chapter il- 
luminates the idiocy of this type of nonthink- 
ing which led John Foster Dulles to sack one 
of America’s most experienced China hands, 
John Carter Vincent, for not sharing these 
types of views. 

Edward Friedman reviews the evolution of 
US. policy toward Taiwan and rightly blames 
the U.S. for the 20 years of tension in the 
Taiwan Straits. Rapprochement between the 
U.S. and China is possible, he says, as soon 
as Washington cuts itself loose from Chiang 
Kai-shek. In this, Friedman’s analysis has been 
partially borne out by subsequent events. But 
the rapprochement is neither far-reaching nor 
solidified enough to substantiate Friedman’s 
belief “that there is no cluster of fundamental, 
vital, irreconcilable interests separating the 
People’s Republic of China from the United 
States of America” (p. 171). 

In sum, most of this book deals penetrating- 
ly with the distinctive and pathbreaking quali- 
ties of Chinese Communism. It will enrich 
those who are already sympathetic toward this 
noble experiment, and, it is hoped, provide a 
flash of comprehension for the rest. 

OLIVER M. LEE 
University of Hawaii 


The Impact of Government Subsidies on In- 
dustrial Management: The Israeli Experi- 
ment. By Nachum Finger. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, Special Studies in In- 
ternational Economics and Development, 
1971. Pp. 100. $12.50.) 


Technology of Necessity: Scientific and Engi- 
neering Development in Israel. By Roy Pop- 
kin. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. 
Pp. 185. $7.95.) 

Professor Finger’s study is an empirical 
analysis of the subsidy system as an incentive 
to industrial investment which takes the Is- 
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raeli experience as a model. Subsidies in gen- 
eral and those provided to manufacturing en- 
terprises in particular “have become accepted 
tools for the implementation of preferred gov- 
ernment policies” (p. vit). Three major areas 
of management decisions in which the im- 
pact of government subsidies is felt are ex- 
amined: the financial area, the plant locations, 
and the choice of technology. Analyzing each 
of these areas, Finger develops a “subsidy max- 
imizing firm” concept (pp. 74—83): that sub- 
sidies are accepted tools for the implementa- 
tion of preferred government policies. In a 
comparative analysis of the classical case of 
profit-maximizing firm strategy and tactics with 
those of a subsidy-maximizing firm, Finger 
traces five ways in which the impact of the 
government affects the latter; (a) The sub- 
sidized industrial firm has a built in higher 
probability for survival; (b) management costs 
are higher where the role of government finan- 
cial support is greater than in nonsubsidized 
firms; (c) firm managers are drawn ex-govern- 
mental officials; (d) capital structure loan 
guarantees result in partial payment guaran- 
tees; (e) and these firms have lead time to 
create market certainty. 

Although this is a most persuasive case 
study of strategy and tactics of industrial man- 
agement in Israel, the book suffers from a 
lack of conclusions and any clear indication 
as to the author’s preferences, unless one opts 
for the subsidy-maximizing firm as an efficient 
managerial decision-making system. Still, it 
is a first rate analysis of economic decision 
making and for this reason a serious contribu- 
tion to economic theory. No economist should 
miss this systematic and careful analysis. It 
is truly elegant. The author’s professionalism 
is immaculate. 

Roy Popkin, on the other hand, has written 
a sloppy narrative of the Israeli “miracle” in 
the field of technology. His ideas, his spelling 
of names, and his transliterations are inaccu- 
rate. : 

Tracing early Israeli innovations in agri- 
culture, in phosphates, and in chemical indus- 
tries, and finally the development of her com- 
plex nuclear industry, Popkin has given us a 
book which comes across as a travelogue. 
There is an endless marveling at Israeli in- 
genuity without any attempt to explain the 
socio-psychological factors that contributed to 
this quality. The book does not explain why 
in Israel, necessity innovated a technology of 
scarcity, only that it is so. 

The last chapter is the poorest of all. Here 
the author deals with the Israeli defense in- 
dustries. One wonders why he bothered to 
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submit his work to the Ministry of Defense 
for review (p. 157). Most of the “secrets” pre- 
sented in this chapter are common knowledge. 
They can be found in the Israeli dailies, the 
International Press, as well as in several mono- 
graphs on Israel. The Israeli defense industry 
is a most fascinating human -organizational 
and engineering effort. Popkin, unfortunately, 
treats it in a drab descriptive manner. Here 
is where he should have begun a socio-psycho- 
logical analysis of Technology of Necessity 
(Ein Breira). How did the industry grow in 
view of the psychology of necessity? What are 
the relationships between necessity and effi- 
ciency? 

No analysis of the Israeli army is even of- 
fered. Yet it is in this organization that the 
Technology of Necessity reached its apex. 

The emergence in Israel of an independent 
military industrial complex under Shimon 
Peres, Deputy Minister of Defense (1953- 
1963), needs to be explained beyond the “ne- 
cessity” claim. It is not even alluded to in 
Popkin’s book. The Israeli contribution to the 
theory and practice of the Technology of Ne- 
cessity could have afforded the author some 
excellent ideas as to how it actually works. 
Instead we are left with cliches, poor stories, 
and no analysis. How could such a fascinat- 
ing topic be so abused? 

AMOS PERLMUTTER 
Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars “a 


Governing the London Region: Reorganiza- 
tion and Planning in the 1960’s. By Donald 
Foley. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1972. Pp. xiv, 223. $8.50.) 


Governing the London Region inaugurates 
what promises to be an important and valuable 
series. The pressures of urbanization and sub- 
urbanization are creating problems of metro- 
politan government in most countries of the 
world. The universality of the many problems 
involved and the variety of solutions sought 
in different parts of the world make this an 
obvious area for comparative study. But while 
comparisons are obviously useful, they can 
also be dangerous. For an author they raise 
two particular difficulties: he must communi- 
cate the key features of a system of govern- 
ment to an audience largely unfamiliar with it. 
At the same time he must provide the evidence 
for an evaluation of that system and demon- 
strate its relevance to another setting. 

The first of these tasks has been admirably 
done by Professor Foley. In Chapter 1 he 
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traces the growth and changing distribution of 
population and the emerging employment pat- 
terns in what he calls the ‘many Londons.’ 
He draws on various statistical sources and 
successfully avoids the aridity which such ma- 
terial often produces. Chapter 2 is equally ef- 
fective in describing the new two-tier govern- 
ment established in London in 1965. The Her- 
bert Commission which recommended the 
changes is set into the historical development 
of London government and some of the tran- 
sition problems are briefly considered. This 
clear outline of the structure of metropolitan 
government provides the necessary background 
for an examination of the operation of metro- 
politan politics. Unfortunately the brevity of 
the book restricts the discussion of this as- 
pect to a formal review. Thus while the legal 
framework and the pattern of institutions is 
clear, there are only occasional glimpses of 
the life of politics which surrounds them. 

The result is that the reader does not ac- 
quire a feeling for how London politics ac- 
tually operate. Formal relationships between 
Boroughs and the Greater London Council, 
or within the individual Boroughs, offer only 
limited guidance. Relationships between offi- 
cials and elected members and the role of 
political parties remain concealed. The key 
issue of the benefits of reorganization remains 
difficult to answer. In an attempt to do so, sev- 
eral problem areas such as transportation, 
housing, education, and crime are examined 
in Chapter 6. These are common to most large 
urban areas and their treatment in London is 
obviously significant. Again, however, the read- 
er is not given sufficient information to judge 
the effectiveness of that treatment. Education, 
for example, is dealt with in only five pages, 
and though several key issues are referred to, 
too little is said to permit a real understanding 
of their complexity. Inevitably too there are 
omissions, particularly of issues like “positive 
discrimination” which are becoming critical-in 
the metropolitan context. The same could be 
said of the other areas singled out which is 
probably inevitable in a brief volume of this 
kind. Planning is the exception, as one would 
expect, but concentration on questions of land 
use is a limitation here. 

These limitations become much more sig- 
nificant when Professor Foley seeks to demon- 
strate the relevance of London experience else- 
where. One question involves the applicability 
of a centrally dictated reform to countries with 
very different systems of national politics. More 
important, the desirability of such a reform 
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must depend on answers to questions which are 
missing here. The question of whether and 
how well the system works is obviously one re- 
quiring a long and complex answer. There has 
not been a breakdown of government, and ser- 
vices are not noticeably worse than before. In 
this sense it may be said to have worked. But 
London’s problems remain, and there is little 
sign that the new system will solve them any 
more than the old, 

This is particularly interesting in relation to 
Chapter 7, where Professor Foley describes 
` the application of a two-tier system to other 
British metropolitan areas. These come into 
operation in 1974, and are a further demon- 
stration of the capacity for reform in a cen- 
tralized system, once the need is established. 
But there are current doubts about whether 
they will solve the problems which they were 
designed to deal with. Corporate planning 
needs within the metropolis are not easily han- 
dled in the two-tier system. Nor are the par- 
ticular units necessarily the most appropriate 
either in terms of resources or of politics. 
These remain imponderables, but like London 
one waits for answers related to performance 
and impact before recommending adoption of 
the structure. Foley’s careful advocacy of two- 
tier government may be right but his book 
does not prove the case. Rather it is the neces- 
sary basis for an understanding of the debate 
to come. 

NOEL BOADEN 
University of Liverpool, England 


Kin, Clan, Raja and Rule: State-Hinterland 
Relations in Pre-industrial India. By Richard 
G. Fox. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1971. Pp. 187. $8.00.) 


Generations of anthropologists have searched 
for methods of transcending single community 
studies. Few investigations, however, have suc- 
ceeded in combining the depth of the single 
community ethnography with imaginative use 
of comparative and historical materials. An- 
thropologist Richard Fox’s analysis of Rajput 
kinship and of state-hinterland relations in 
northern Indian history is a self-conscious at- 
tempt to show how the unit of analysis prob- 
lem can be handled in complex societies. He 
believes that: “The value of a research tech- 
nique which does not link the local area to 
the larger society in terms of historical and 
contemporary social processes is highly ques- 
tionable” (p. 3). 

Using historical materials to look at the role 
of genealogical reckoning in pre-industrial 
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Rajput politics, Professor Fox analyzes how 
Jocal areas organized political autonomy and 
in what ways local political organization in- 
fluenced or was influenced by the state. These 
issues ultimately lead him to grapple with the 
problem of the origin of the state. Fox makes 
an excellent summary of the anthropological 
literature on state development, and finds that 
in India the territorial state was only a stage 
in the Rajput lineage developmental cycle. 
Stratified lineages remained important features 
of northern Indian local government until the 
advent of the British. 

Development of the cycle of Rajput lineage 
is the central theme of the book and worth 
the effort involved for a political scientist to 
plough through earlier discussion of Rajput 
lineage and kinship terminology. Fox’s goal is 
to show the structural principles of lineage 
organization. In the process he illuminates the 
changing historical roles and ‘political rela- 
tionships among political elites, clan leaders, 
and peasants. The lineage development model 
has five stages, and differentiation in the char- 
acteristics of the stages reflect differences in 
the interrelationship of four variables: the 
availability of land; the population, cohesive- 
ness, and martial powers of the lineages; the 
viability of the lineage; and most important, 
the power of the state. 

Yet it is precisely in the discussion of the 
Rajput lineage cycle that Fox’s methodology 
most often fails the historian or political sci- 
entist. One of his central points is the cor- 
relation between state power and Rajput 
kinship structure. He hypothesizes that: 
“, . . when the state is strong and locally in- 
trusive, the kin behavioral order may be com- 
pletely deposed. When the state weakens, such 
attributional survivals may provide the ra- 
tionale and charter for a new growth of local 
corporate kin groups” (p. 171). But this key 
independent variable (state power) is not ex- 
plored. Fox acknowledges he knows little 
about what weakens the state, but acknowledg- 
ment does not mitigate the importance of 
omission. Early in the book he rejects the cru- 
cial methodology by omitting “. . . detailed 
examination of specific political events between 
state authority and kin groupings” (p. 11). 

Nevertheless, Kin, Clan, Raja and Rule is 
a good book, important for political anthro- 
pologists, Indianists, and others interested in 
the broad spectrum of methodological, philo- 
sophical, and theoretical issues raised by Fox. 

MARGUERITE ROSS BARNETT 
Princeton University 
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The Origins of Capitalism in Russia: Industry 
and Progress in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, By Joseph T. Fuhrmann. 
(Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1972. Pp. 
viii, 376. $12.50.) 

Teachers of Russian economic history will 
welcome this book as a useful addition to 
their still modest list of sources in English; 
and students of economic development will 
find in it many interesting parallels. The au- 
thor begins with the background of Russian 
urban life, artisanry, and commerce in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and then pro- 
ceeds to the description of economic develop- 
ment in pre-Peterine Russia. Most of the book 
is devoted to the activities of foreign entre- 
preneurs in iron manufacturing (the subject 


- Of the author’s doctoral dissertation). This is 


certainly the best and the most informative 
part of the book. The technical and financial 
aspects of these enterprises, their owners’ re- 
lations with the Moscow court, and their per- 
sonal lives are described in great detail. The 
reader gets a good picture of what it was like 
to be a foreign rna tana in Moscow in 
the seventeenth century. 

With this kind of focus, it might have been 
better to call the book The Activities of For- 
eign Entrepreneurs in Russia in the Seven- 
teenth Century, or something like that, rather. 
than to claim to have presented the origins 
of Russian capitalism. The latter is a complex 
subject which cannot be properly treated in a 
book of this size and kind. The book has no 
analytical framework and contains little, if 
any, economic analysis. Hence the author does 
not get far beyond a few terminological com- 
ments (pp. 4-11, 263-68). 

Statistical data for the period are hard to 
come by, and we should be grateful to the 
author for his attempts. But one wishes that 
he had “worked” a bit more with his figures 
and, among other things, converted absolute 
numbers (as for instance customs receipts as 
a fraction of state revenue) into percentages 
(p. 57). A difference in grain priges of 15 to 
20 per cent between Russia and the West need 
not have produced “tremendous profits” (p. 
59) if transport costs (not mentioned) were 
high. Low wages in Russia did not necessarily 
result in low costs (p. 180), particularly with 
high salaries of foreign masters (pp. 180-81). 
The market mechanism which allowed a pud 
of raw silk delivered in Archangel for thirty 
rubles to be resold forthwith for forty-five 
(p. 33) deserved some examination, particu- 
larly in view of the low profits obtained in 
Russian trade with Persia reported on the fol- 
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lowing page. It is probably true that serfdom 
retarded the economic development of Russia 
by limiting the supply of wage labor (p. 258), 
but it would be nice to be shown some data 
on wages. 

Like many Americans writing on Russia, 
the author had a few scraps with the lan- 
guage. Thus the word malomochen (p. 81) is 
more likely to mean “not strong” (financially, 
in this case), rather than “of poor character.” 
The expression he translates as “in council 
and friendship” (p. 81) probably means “in 
agreement and friendship.” Luchina is an 
easily-burning wood splinter rather than a 
“special lamp” (p. 123). 

Several historical inaccuracies and ambigui- 
ties have also crept in. Russia cannot be said 
to have been “relatively free from attack 
from ... the South” by the early 1500s (p. 
136) if Moscow was burned by the Crimean 
Tartars as late as in 1571. The Great Northern 
War ended in 1721 and not in 1724 (p. 129). 


The navy which Peter I built for the Azov 


campaign can hardly be called “oceangoing” 
(p. 203). Is it really true that Germany pro- 
duced 30,000 tons of iron in the later 1400's 
and Jess than 18,000 tons in 1740. (pp. 262- 
63)? How could generals receive estates of 
800 sazhens (p. 222) if a sazhen is a linear 
measure? 

These, however, are minor issues. They 
hardly affect the general quality of the work. 

Evszy D. DOMAR 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Era of Trujillo: Dominican Dictator. By 
Jesús de Galíndez. Edited by Russell H. 
Fitzgibbon. (Tucson: The University of Ari- 
zona Press, 1973. Pp. 298. $4.50, paper; 
$8.95, cloth.) 

Russell H. Fitzgibbon has performed a no- 
table service. After a long and persistent ef- 
fort in locating and gaining permission from 
the heirs of the martyred Jesús de Galíndez, 
he has edited and caused to be published in 
English this devastating study of the Trujillo 
dictatorship, for which its author was ap- 
parently kiled. The Era of Trujillo, as Fitz- 
gibbon makes clear, is a uniquely valuable 
study not only because it was a pioneer con- 
tribution to scholarship but also because of 
its dramatic link with abduction, murder, dic- 
tatorship, and international intrigue. 

Galindez was a Spaniard, a Basque; his 
loyalties in the Civil War of the 1930s were 
Republican. Following the defeat of the Re- 
publicans by Franco’s forces, Galindez was 


uy 
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forced to go into exile, settling in the Domini- 
can Republic because at the time it was one 
of the few countries to open its doors to Euro- 
pean refugees. In Santo Domingo (then Ciu- 
dad Trujillo) Galíndez taught and worked in 
the labor ministry. In 1946, having outlived 
his welcome in Trujillo’s dictatorship, he 
moved to the United States, settled in New 
York, wrote, taught at Columbia University 
and completed there the doctoral dissertation 
on which the present study is based. Shortly 
after defending the thesis before his commit- 
tee, he disappeared on March 12, 1956, and 
was never seen or heard from again. Although 
the evidence is incomplete and though Galfn-. 
dez’s own activities remain shrouded in mys- 
tery (for example, at the time he was also 
serving as treasurer of the Basque government 
in exile, the CIA was immediately involved in 
his case, etc.), the most plausible explanation, 
supported by much circumstantial evidence, 
is that Trujillo had Galindez kidnapped, flown 
to the Dominican Republic, and killed, both 
to prevent the dissertation from being pub- 
lished and to serve as an example to other 


. scholars contemplating studying his regime. 


Galindez’s disappearance became a cause 
célébre prompting a number of congressional, 
FBI, and other investigations, drawing in a” 
variety of shadowy and not-so-shadowy pub- 
lic personalities, causing an international up- 
roar, and perhaps eventually helping lead to 
Trujillo’s own demise in 1961. 

The original dissertation was 689 pages and 
constituted an overwhelming indictment of 
the Trujillo dictatorship. The author was a 
lawyer and marshalled his case as a lawyer 
would. He was objective but by no means 


- dispassionate. At the time his work consti- 


tuted the first scholarly study of one of this 
century’s longest-lived and most complex dic- 
tatorial forms. . 

Galindez’s account begins with some gen- 
eral, comparative, and theoretical comments 


' on the nature of dictatorship in Latin Amer- 


ica. This is followed by a long chronology of 
the Trujillo era, from 1930 to the time of 
Galfndez’s writing in 1955. The heart of the 
book, however, lies in Galfndez’s analytic dis- 
section of the methods of Trujillo’s control. 
He has chapters on the perversion of the con- 
stitutional system and on elections and the use 
of forced resignations. Galindez shows how 
Trujillo kept the society and its people atom- 
ized so as to prevent any threat to his power. 
He discusses the uses of Trujillo’s single party 
system as a bureaucratic appendage of the 
regime, and of controlled labor unions em- 
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ployed to harness social change. He shows how 
Trujillo dominated all social institutions, ana- 
lyzes Trujillo’s personal style as jefe and bene- 
factor, and demonstrates how Trujillo skill- 
fully manipulated the “anti-Communist” issue. 
The book contains additional chapters on in- 
ternational politics during the Trujillo era, on 
the regime’s positive accomplishments, and on 
its reactions to criticism and forces of oppo- 
sition. The conclusion points to the absolutist 
nature of Trujillo’s rule, his use of both tra- 
ditional and totalitarian methods, and, because 
of this, the total institutional vacuum that his 
death ushered in. 

Fitzgibbon’s editing of the volume is care- 
ful and thorough. Drawing upon his long Latin 
America experience, he has added a preface 
regarding the Galfndez case, a prologue show- 
ing Trujillo’s legacy, an epilogue that brings 
Galindez’s treatment to the end of ‘the Trujillo 
era, and a bibliography to supplement and up- 
date the authors own. He has cut out some 
repetitious materials of the original disserta- 
tion while preserving its completeness and 
scholarly credentials. He has added an occa- 
sional note to the book to correct Galfndez 
or provide more up-to-date information, but 
he does not intrude and preserves the integrity 
of the Galindez manuscript. Moreover, Fitz- 
gibbon’s additions are in keeping with the spirit 
and thinking of Galindez himself, seeing Latin 
America largely in terms of the struggle be- 
tween dictatorship and democracy. 

More recent scholarship would challenge 
this perspective, arguing that Latin America 
should be understood on its own terms rather 
than in the light of North American liberalism. 
Moreover Galindez’s largely formal-legalistic 
approach, while useful for gaining insight into 
some key aspects of the Trujillo regime, serves 
to obscure the socioeconomic changes occur- 
ring under Trujillo, the political-cultural con- 
text in which his rule took place, and its more 
functional aspects. By now, in addition, the 
Galindez thesis has in considerable measure 
been superseded by the work of other scholars 
(often using a briefer, earlier Spanish edition 
of his book as their base). Nevertheless the 
Galíndez work still serves as a prime source and 
a nice complement to these others; its publica- 
tion by the University of Arizona Press and 
through Fitzgibbon’s efforts is both a significant 
contribution to scholarship and, given the im- 
pact of Galfndez’s dramatic disappearance, an 
event that is certain to rekindle these old contro- 
versies. 

Howarp J. WIARD 
University of Massachusetts 
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The Politics of Mexican Development. By 
Roger D. Hansen. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1971. 267 pp. $11.00.) 
Roger Hansen has written a book that no 

serious scholar of Mexico or the Latin Ameri- 

can scene can afford to ignore. More than any 

single volume currently available, it provides a 

balanced assessment of the Mexican govern- 

ment’s successes and failures in handling polit- 
ical, social, and economic change since the 

1910 Revolution. Integrating penetrating eco- 

nomic and political analysis, it offers a survey 

of contemporary Mexico that will appeal to the 
specialist and general reader alike. 

There are a number of reasons why this is 
the case. To begin with, Dr. Hansen, an econ- 
omist by training, examines the determinants 
of economic growth in Mexico from an institu- 
tional perspective. Rather than restrict himself 
solely to economic factors, he sees the emer- 
gence of a modern economy in Mexico as the 
result of a complex set of political, social, and 
cultural conditions. He convincingly shows that 
the success of Mexican economic development 
is largely the consequence of conscious choice 
by a ruling elite that has combined traditional 
and modern values in a manner congruent with 
the norms of Mexican society. 

Next, Hansen demonstrates that the roots of 
Mexico’s economic growth are to be found as 
much in the last decades of the 19th century as 
in changes institutionalized after 1940. Examin- 

‘ing the interplay between politics and economics 

since independence, he observes that there have 

been only two periods of sustained economic 
growth and that these have coincided with eras 
of political stability: the Diaz dictatorship, 
around the turn of the century, and the Revolu- 
tionary Coalition’s rule since 1940. Yet, if stable 
political leadership distinguishes both periods, 
the content of these authoritarian regimes has 
been markedly different. The Revolution, writes 

Hansen, “removed an economically nonproduc- 

tive elite, foreclosed old patterns of nonproduc- 

_tive investment, and redistributed some wealth” 
(p. 40). In the aftermath, a highly pragmatic 
mestizo political elite, committed essentially to 
its own social and economic mobility, emerged. 
Sound policies of public investment, indirectly 
encouraging and sustaining a dynamic private 
sector, appeared. And income policy was al- 
tered. The effect was to expand the upper- 
middle income sector, at the expense of those 
at the top and the bottom of the income scale, 
and to create a national market adequate to 
support new levels of industrialization. 

While engaging in comparative analysis, by 

contrasting different historical eras in Mexican 
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development and by juxtaposing Mexican ex- 
perience with that of other Latin American 
countries, Hansen reviews the established lit- 
erature in economics and politics on Mexico. ` 
He offers a creditable evaluation of standard 
sources—among which are to be found the works 
of Raymond Vernon, Pablo Gonzalez Casa- 
nova, Robert Scott, Frank Brandenberg, and 
Vincent Padgett.. Simultaneously, he provides 
the informed reader with a well-documented in- 
terpretation, showing that the economic suc- 
cesses achieved by modern Mexico have come 
from an authoritarian regime whose power basis 
was consolidated in 1929, well before the epoch 
of sustained economic growth began. For him, 
economic expansion in Mexico has been due 
largely to the regime’s ability to limit demands 
from the lower sectors, to its capacity for stim- 
ulating diffuse support for the political system 
through manipulation of revolutionary symbols 
and use of a single mass-based political organi- 
zation (the PRI), and to its capability for re- 
taining the support of the “politically relevant 
members of Mexican society” (p. 175). 

Another reason this book merits careful con- 
sideration is that it weaves together the eco- . 
nomic, social, and political transformations that 
have swept across Mexico in the 20th century, 
without falling into the sterile debates that have 
characterized much of the political develop- 
ment literature and earlier individual country 
case studies adhering to the standards of struc- 
tural-functionalism. From the outset to the con- 
clusion, Hansen takes as his central concern the 
political economy of modern Mexico. He thus 
arrives at a synthesis of the central issues in 
the Mexican policy process. In so doing, he 
achieves an understanding of the dynamics of 
Mexican society that has escaped many earlier 
social scientists, men who have restricted them- 
selves either to examining economic develop- 
ment patterns, without doing careful political 
analysis, or to debating the degree of political 
representation or repression, without consider- 
ing sufficiently the economic content of govern- 
mental policy. 

In the course of this book, Hansen moves 
from an analysis of the sources of Mexico’s eco- 
nomic growth into an examination of what he 
calls the era of “economic fruition.” After 
establishing what these growth rates have meant 
internally, for Mexico, and comparatively, from 
the vantage point of other major Latin Ameri- 
can economies, he then raises a series of ques- 
tions that are-preeminently political: Who have 
benefited from these economic changes? How 
do the PRI and the Revolutionary Coalition fit 
into the larger economic picture? What are the 
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dynamics of Mexican. politics? Utilizing the 
views of Samuel Huntington as a means for 
‘setting the course of Mexican modernization in 
a wider comparative context, he at the same 
time draws attention to discrepancies between 
Huntington’s theory and Mexican reality. He 
points out that while Huntington “offers Mex- 
ico as the very model of an ‘institutionalized 
civic polity,’ . the behavior of successful 
Mexican politicians as measured by the govern- 
mental policies for which they are responsible 
Clearly exhibits . . . pronounced ‘praeforian’ 
tendencies” (p. 102). 

Contrary to the interpretation that views 
Mexican government as immobilized by the 
broad range of demands placed on it, he main- 
tains that “what actually holds the present 
regime together is .. . a system of mobility that 
attracts the personal allegiance of spokesmen 
for all the PRI sectors from the bottom to the 
top of the party hierarchy” (p. 220). It is the 
very structure of personal loyalties developed 
by the Revolutionary Coalition, he says, that 
has allowed it to suppress or to ignore opposi- 
tion and discontent. 

In summing up this survey of Mexican de- 
velopment, Hansen sees the present political 
arrangement as one. that is likely to endure for 
the foreseeable future and to continue to un- 
derwrite sustained economic growth. He probes 
the present sources of political stress and con- 
cludes that, given the legitimacy accorded to 
the government by major components of Mexi- 
can society and the willingness of the govern- 
ment to use force to preserve the present status 
quo, any other outcome than continued rule by 
the Revolutionary Coalition is indeed remote. 

LAWRENCE S. GRAHAM 
University of Texas at Austin 


Telling Tongues: Language Policy in Mexico, 
Colony to Nation. By Shirley Brice Heath. 
(New York: Teachers College Press, 1972. 
Pp. 300. $10.00.) 


As the book’s subtitle indicates, this is a 
study of language policy in Mexico. Language 
policy? The idea is an intriguing and novel one, 
and, as Professor Heath saw, a history of the 
policies adopted on language questions could, 
in the Mexican context, not only be of interest 
‘in itself but could also shed light on the evolu- 
tion of Mexico’s social and cultural problems. 
For in Mexico it has not been self-evident, until 
at least very recently, what language people 
should speak. 

Of course, the problem has simplified itself 
through time, with the first colonial administra- 
tions facing the. more complex questions. It was 
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not simply a matter of Spanish and the Indian 
languages. There was the question of whether 
to deal with individual Indian languag 
continue the Aztec policy of encouraging the 
general use of Nahuatl as a lingua franca. In- 
deed, for a time the prdé-Nahuatl. position 
triumphed and in 1570 a cédula of Philip I 
made Nahuatl the “official” indigenous language 
of New Spain. But even Spanish did not have 
things its own way; the earlier educators were 
friars for whom it was more important to teach 
Latin than Spanish. But enough priests suffered 
embarrassment when better-educated Indians 
detected how poor their Latin was, to eliminate 
Latin instruction for Indians. Creoles opposed 
the teaching of Spanish to Indians because it 
tended to make them impudent and get ideas 
“above their station.” The attempt to promote 
Nahuatl died away, although Maximilian issued 
decrees in both Nahuatl and Spanish. 

To tell a story as interesting and complex as 
this, one ideally should have skills in linguistics, 
anthropology, education theory, and political 
science. Perhaps it is not surprising, therefore, 
that Mrs. Heath, an anthropologist specializing 
in sociolinguistics, should fail rather short of 
the ideal in a valiant effort at what proves to 
be too difficult a task. Her handling of the 
colonial period is the best part of the book, 
perhaps because the issues involved were then 
faced squarely and explicitly so that they could 
be presented for decision to the monarch. For 
the period covered by the rest of the book, the 
author frequently gets bogged down in sum- 
marizing the nebulous views of rival educational 
theorists without showing clearly where they 
differed from éach other, or indicating the 
actual importance of the rival theories in prac- 
tice, or delineating the political or economic 
interests linked to one or another view. Political 
decision makers are too frequently presented 
as though each question were decided solely 
on its merits without reference to class or other 
interests involved. 

The principal educational issue in the lan- 
guage field has for some time been the desir- 
ability of bilingual education (which begins the 
pupil in his mother tongue, in which he be- 
comes literate before tackling the national Jan- 
guage) vs. the “direct method” (in which only 
the national language is used in the school and 
the student is forbidden to use his native lan- 
guage). According to all the evidence, the bi- 
lingual method is more effective, apart from 
being more humane. Nevertheless, misguided 
pedagogues, patriots, elitists, and assorted ideol- 
ogues have opposed bilingualism. Doctrinaire 
liberals (including Miguel Alemán) thought that 
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public authorities should treat all people equally, 
refusing to recognize ethnic differences. Avila 
-Camacho’s first minister of education tried to 
eradicate bilingualism in an anti-Communist 
fervor; under Cardenas, the ministry had been 
staffed by Communists who supported their pro- 
bilingualist position with citations from Stalin’s 
Writings on the national question (surely the 
most intelligent theoretical work the Georgian 
produced). 

Related to the bilingual versus direct meth- 
ods question are a host of other issues: aca- 
demic versus practical education, Mexican ver- 
sus peninsular Spanish, acculturation of the In- 
dians versus the preservation of the indigenous 
cultures, the problem of the differential func- 
tions languages have for bilinguals. Some of 
these questions are treated by Mrs. Heath in 
passing, but one misses clear discussions of the 
problems involved and of the present state of 
knowledge. Perhaps this is expecting too much 
of the 200 pages of text and 100 pages of ap- 
pendices, bibliography, and footnotes of what 
is clearly a revised doctoral dissertation. One 
must hope that others will continue to build, 
now that Professor Heath has broken ground. 

MARTIN C. NEEDLER 
University of New Mexico 


La Politique dans L’Espagne Franquiste. By 
Guy Hermet. (Paris: Librairie Armand Co- 
lin, 1971. Pp. 160. 8.80 Fr.) 


This little volume is an edited work designed 
to give an introductory overview of the Spanish 
political. system. As such, it has many of the 
virtues and shortcomings shared by so many 
books of readings in the social sciences. On the 
one hand, the reader is given a certain feel for 
the breadth and complexity of the subject un- 
der scrutiny; the frequent shifts from-one au- 
thor to another, and from book excerpt to 
periodical article to legal document, make for 
a refreshing change of pace; the variety of in- 
terpretations prevents the material from being 
forced into a conceptual straitjacket. But on 
the other hand, the great number of brief con- 
tributions present a bewildering array of con- 
flicting approaches. Breadth and catholicity are 
sometimes achieved at the expense of critical 
analysis. The author’s introductory chapter, and 
introductory passages preceding each section, 
help to mitigate these shortcommgs somewhat 
and to give the volume a certain unity; but the 
problem of coherence is always present in a 
work of this nature. 

All things considered, however, this kind of 
book fulfills a useful function as a pedagogical 
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device for the general reader. And in this re- 
spect, Hermet’s book seems to have consider- 
able value. Its very brevity is a saving grace; 
for intellectual smorgasbord can easily become 
indigestible if consumed in large doses (editors 
of painfully lengthy American books of read- 
ings please take notel). Professor Hermet has 
been quite ruthless in pruning many of the con- 
tributions to workable size, so that the reader 
never loses sight of the basic themes laid down 
in the author’s introductory passages. 

The source material on which- the author 
draws is rich and varied. There are excerpts - 
from certain documents—the pre-Civil War 
platform of the Falange, a number of articles 
from the Concordat of August 27, 1953, the 
law of May 17, 1958 on the principles of the 
National Movement, etc.; excerpts from a large 
number of books and journal articles; and a 
number of vivid newspaper accounts of various 
aspects of Spanish political life. Particularly 
interesting are the brief discussions of the rela- 
tionship between the Franco regime and vari- 
ous power centers in the Spanish political sys- 
tem: the army, the Church, and the bureau- 
cracy, including the technocrats of the Opus 
Dei. The section dealing with the role of the 
pseudo-opposition is very intriguing, as are the . 
analyses of Spanish political attitudes. Despite 
its brevity, Hermet’s book manages to illustrate 
the peculiar character of Franco’s autocracy, 
with its frequent oscillations between repres- 
sion and grudging tolerance of some forms of 
dissent, with its not always successful attempts 
to serve as broker among a number of conflict- 
ing elite groupings, with its half-hearted ges- 
tures in the direction of liberalization. It also 
reveals the growing strength and outspokenness 
of oppositional tendencies, held in check as 
much by the apathy of the mass of the popula- 
tion as by the coercive resources of the regime. 

As Hermet is the first to concede, there are 
serious gaps in his presentation, and the book 
falls far short of giving a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the Spanish political system. But within - 
its limited terms of reference, Hermet’s volume . 
does a creditable job of touching on the main 
characteristics and problems of the Franco 
regime and of stimulating the serious reader to 
further studies of this topic. 

RAPHAEL ZARISKI 
University of Nebraska 


Madagascar. By Nigel Heseltine. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1971. Pp. x, 334. 
$11.00.) 


One of the minor mysteries of contemporary 
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writing on Africa is that most authors who set 
out to widen our knowledge of Madagascar 
seem to feel a compulsion to start from the 
letter “A.” The present volume is no excep- 
tion. While it is true that the literature in En- 
glish on Madagascar is not extensive, there 
would appear to be a sufficient number of 
works available that a new volume such as this 
should not require the first third to be devoted 
to the land, the people, and the society. 

Once Heseltine ‘has gotten over the hurdle 
of elementary description, he has produced an 
interesting and straightforward discussion of 
the rise and development of the Malagasy state 
prior to the onset of the French colonial pe- 
riod in 1896 and of the political process which 
led up to independence. These, chapters are fol- 
lowed by a description of the Malagasy economy 
and a final essay on the prospects for develop- 
ment. ` 

The author is intimately acquainted with the 
island, having served as economic adviser to 
the President of the Republic. In this capacity 
he had an opportunity to see the country at 
firsthand and to make comparisons based on 
his extensive experience in development plan- 
ning in various countries of continental Africa. 
It is not surprising, then, that the most satis- 
factory chapters are those dealing with eco- 
nomic problems and prospects. 

The story of the conquest of Madagascar by 
the Merina, the first contacts with Europeans, 
and the remarkable acceptance and employ- 
ment of Western technology by the ruling group 
is one of the most intriguing in all nineteenth- 
century African history. The Merina had de- 
veloped a complex administration before the 
European contact based on an oligarchic sys- 
tem which survived through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although the monarchy was gradually 
weakened through internal struggles and by the 
rapid spread of literacy in the indigenous lan- 
guage as a result of competing missionary ef- 
forts. The consequence was that when the 
French finally succeeded in establishing colonial 
domination, they were faced with substantially 
different problems of administration from those 
of the West African colonies established at 
about the same period. 

As the author points out, France was for- 
tunate in having as governor during this initial 
period one of the great figures in French colo- 
nial history, Galliéni, whose policies of pacifica- 
tion, primarily by political rather than military 
means, were well suited to the temperament of 
the proud Merina people. But Galliéni’s skills 
were not matched in his successors, and the 
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embers of Merina nationalism smouldered on 
under the French colonial administrative con- 
trol, although the Merina rulers benefited ma- 
terlally from the economic growth made pos- 
sible by French private capital. 

Nationalism flared once more in spectacular 
form with the revolt of 1947, one of the less 
well known but probably the bloodiest episode 
in the postwar independence struggle in Tropi- 
cal Africa. Although independence was not to 
come for more than a decade, the 1947 revolt 
convinced the French that, ultimately, there 
could be no other solution. The author of the 
present volume treats the event with too light a 
hand; its significance not only in hastening in- 
dependence but in its long-range results in the 
disruption of Malgache society cannot be over- 
estimated, 

The chapters dealing with the Malgache 
economy set the stage for the subsequent dis- 
cussion of developmental prospects. Heseltine’s 
description of the island, its resources and its 
possibilities is a brief and excellent compen- 
dium, clearly drawn from firsthand knowledge. 
Similarly, the discussion of the first Five-Year 
Plan (1964-69) gives a succinct sketch of the 
major economic directions toward which the 
island’s independent government has directed 
its efforts. As with most African states, major 
emphasis was successfully laid on agriculture, 
which achieved 127.6 per cent of its objective; 
it is indicative of the problems of development, 
however, that only 49.5 per cent of the objec- 
tive in education and health was achieved in 
the same period. 

This is a useful and thoroughly objective dis- 
cussion of Madagascar by an author whose 
knowledge of his subject cannot be contested. 
But this complete objectivity diminishes the 
value of the volume as a whole. The reader 
might have wished that Mr. Heseltine had 
ventured a few opinions of his own and had 
engaged in much more analysis and substan- 
tially less description. It is inconceivable that 
Malgache history was as dull a procession of 
events as the author makes it seem or that he 
did not disagree at some points, at least, with 
the standard versions of it. The real fault with 
the volume lies neither in its accuracy nor in 
the comprehensiveness of its coverage. Rather, 
it is simply that the island, its people and its 
beauty are reduced to such a degree of arid 
scholarship and dull prose that they are robbed 
of all the essential dramatic vitality which any 
one who knows Madagascar cannot fail to 
observe. L. Gray COWAN 
SUNY at Albany 
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Trade and Industrialization in the Central 
American Common Market, the First De- 
cade. By Karel Holbrik and Philip L. Swan. 
(Austin: University of Texas [Bureau of 
Business Research, Graduate School of 
Business], 1972. Pp. 67. $2.50.) 

This short study is the most recent of a 
handful of monographs on the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market and the forces which 
are tearing it apart. Three short chapters in- 
troduce the subject——an all-too brief one on 
the political and historical background of 
-Central America’s attempts at politico-eco- 
nomic integration, another on the economic 
theory of common markets in general, and 
the third on the major institutions that ad- 
minister the market and its trade relation- 
ships. The next two chapters on trade expan- 
sion and industrial growth are the significant 
contributions of this monograph. 

The authors point out that elimination: of 
most tariff barriers between member coun- 
tries during the first nine years of the Central 
American Common Market brought a 700 
per cent increase in inter-regional trade and 
a 10 per cent increase in trade with countries 
outside the market. These impressive gains 
for the market as a whole were not shared 
equally by individual member-ccuntries; Nica- 
ragua and Honduras gained only slightly, 
while El Salvador and Guatemala improved 
their trade considerably. Since customs duties 
were largely abolished for commodities in 
intra-regional trade, revenues from that tradi- 
tional source of income for national budgets 
rose only slightly. Income and sales taxes did 
increase to compensate for losses in customs 
revenue, but this increase benefited the mem- 
ber-countries with the greatest degree of eco- 
nomic development and put the others at a 
relative disadvantage. 

Because the trade balances of all member- 
countries were adverse from 1960 onward, the 
members imposed tariff surcharges and lux- 
ury taxes to restrict imports from outside the 
market. By 1970 the trade and payments po- 
sitions of all members were improving with 
the exception of Honduras which became heav- 
ily indebted to Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Nicaragua. Honduras thereupon reimposed 
duties on intra-regional trade which effec- 
tively removed it from the market. The other 
members retaliated by reimposing duties on 
Honduran goods. This created surpluses in 
the semi-manufactures produced by Guate- 
mala and El Salvador for the Honduran mar- 
ket and they soon flooded the markets of 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Costa Rica saw 
this as such a threat to its economy that it 
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announced trade controls and quotas to chéck 
the flow of intra-regional imports; the re- 
maining three members of the market, El 
Salvador, Guatemala and Nicaragua, then 
Closed their borders to Costa Rican goods. 
Fortunately, these trade restrictions were soon 
lifted and by 1972 intra-regional trade began 
fo recover. 

‘ The monograph shows that the two coun- 
tries which benefited most from the market’s 
trade expansion, El Salvador and Guatemala, 
also gained the most from the market’s in- 
dustrial growth, since new investors found 
those countries most attractive for the estab- 
lishment of new industry. Industrial invest- 
ment in El Salvador and Guatemala was four 
times that of Honduras and twice that of Nica- 
ragua. As a result, Honduras has threatened 
to withdraw from the market completely. 

Professors Holbrik and Swan conclude that 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Nicaragua are bet- 
ter off economically than they would have 
been if there had been no common market at 
all, but seeing their more prosperous partners 
grow relatively even more prosperous became 
politically intolerable for them. 

The more obvious means of improving the 
relative positions of the weaker members of 
the market are mentioned in this monograph 
—channeling new investment to the less de- 
veloped members and restricting their imports 
from Guatemala and El Salvador. These would 
no doubt slow the growth of the market as a 
whole, but that may be the price that must 
be paid to save the Central American Com- 
mon Market from total disintegration. 

This study should be read as a supplement 
to the earlier monographs of Carlos Castillo, 
David E. Ramsett, and Andrew B. Wardlaw 
which are cited in its excellent bibliography. 
As a means of bringing those works up to 
date, this publication is highly successful in- 
deed. 


MELVILLE E. OSBORNE 
Southern Methodist University 


The Green Flag: The Turbulent History of the 
Irish National Movement. By Robert Kee. 
(New York: Delacorte Press, 1972. Pp. 877. 
$15.00.) 

This is a large and impressive addition to 
the growing shelf of Irish narrative history. 
As an up-to-date and detailed account of Irish 
political events and personalities from the late 
eighteenth century to the Treaty of 1921 it 
could properly be described as thorough; Mr. 
Kee, a television journalist, has read all the 
published work and has delved into the more 
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important manuscript sources. But Mr. Kee’s 
original subtitle, “a history of Irish national- 
ism” (modified in this American edition to 
“the turbulent history of the Irish national 
movement”) seems to offer something more 
than narrative for its own sake. It appears to 
imply a line of interpretation, an ordering of 
historical data, which is not achieved. 

Irish nationalism, by a curious and perhaps 
unique blend of militant minority insurgency 
and mass democratic development, within a 
context of massive social change and unshaken 
religious dominance, managed to create a mod- 
ern, stable—if incomplete—constitutional state 
system in the early twentieth century. Ireland 
might be considered a deviant case in the con- 
fused and frequently unsuccessful processes of 
contemporary and near-contemporary nation- 
and state-building. The contradiction between 
the resort to arms manipulated by the few 
and the creation of a regime representative of 
the many; the successful adaptation of a party- 
based parliamentary model so closėly asso- 
ciated with the alien occupier; the capacity to 
contain the threats posed by the demobiliza- 
tion of a large revolutionary army, by the 
continued existence of a disputed political 
border, and by relative economic underdevel- 
opment—all of this requires explanation. 

The exhaustive detail presented in Mr. Kee’s 
account of the historical background offers no 
coherent analysis. In part it fails because the 
emphasis on political events obscures rather 
than illuminates the underlying social devel- 
opments that shaped modern Ireland. Ireland 
jumped from prefeudal fragmentation—still, in 
Binchy’s famous phrase, “Gaelic, rural, hier- 
archic and familiar’—to become a recogniz- 
able west European bourgeois society in the 
course of the nineteenth century. The great 
Famine marked the traumatic transition be- 
tween those two Irelands: it might be regarded 
as the birth-pangs of modern Ireland, but it 
is given only a few short pages in this large 
volume, In measure, too, The Green Flag fails 
because of the unexplained choice of end- 
date. 

No doubt the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 
was a turning point in Irish historical, politi- 
cal and social development. It ended the era 
of the Union. It introduced for the first time 
a formal internal political boundary. But it 
neither terminated the history of Irish nation- 





_alism nor concluded the Irish national move- 


ment. Indeed, it was precisely at this point 
(through the Treaty debate, the negotiation 
and debate on the Irish Free State Constitu- 
tion, the creation of two separate and hostile 
administrative systems) that the inconsisten- 
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cies, incoherencies, unexamined assumptions 
and unresolved contradictions implicit in that 
vague notion of Irish nationalism began to 
be explored in practice. In choosing to stop 
short at 1921 Mr. Kee deprives us of his very 
considerable capacity to construct a vigorous 
and detailed narrative and greatly reduces the 
explanatory value of his book. 

Even judged solely as a contribution to his- 
torical synthesis, the book, for all Mr. Kee’s 
skill as a writer, is disappointing. Certainly it 
gives a very full account of the surface changes 
in public life and the underground revolu- 
tionary movements, but as the franchise ex- 
tended through the nineteenth century it be- 
comes necessary to document the changes in 
popular Irish attitudes and values. Apart from 
a brief chapter on “the growth of national 
consciousness” (pp. 426-437) little is at- 
tempted here. Yet already emigration and in- 
ternal migration were shaping the contours of 
a new population. Although the introduction 
of mass literacy (in English) and competitive 
public examinations were both formidable 
moulders of Irish society there is no discussion 
of educational developments (the topic does 
not even rate inclusion in the index). Even 
more significant is the downgrading of the 
series of Lands Acts, 1881-1909, often re- 
garded as “the real Irish revolution,” of which 
only three are touched upon in The Green 
Flag. 

There is a great deal more to the history 
of modern Ireland than the chronicling of po- 
litical and military events. This book, despite 
its size, is severely limited in its compass. It 
does not compare in scale or comprehension 
with F. S. L. Lyons, Ireland since the Famine: 
1850 to the Present, revised edition (London: 
Collins/ Fontana, 1973). 


BRIAN FARRELL 
University College, Dublin 


Government and Politics of Korea. Edited by 
Se-Jin Kim and Chang-Hyun Cho. (Silver 
Springs, Maryland: The Research Institute 
on Korean Affairs, 1972. Pp. 331. $9.25.) 


A book by twelve authors almost automati- 
cally limits its merits: there is unlikely to be 
a sustained theme; nor is originality or pro- 
fundity encouraged. Where, as here, there is 
no elaborate summing-up chapter, careful in- 
tegration and comparisons among contribu- 
tions come hard. 

The present volume’s merits are limited in 
these ways, yet it has much to be said for it. 
The authors—all Korean-American scholars— 
were well chosen, and their apparent obedi- 
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ence to careful instructions has produced: a 
needed work covering the gamut of politics 
and government in South and North Korea 
which is, almost without exception, workman- 
like and candid, with more unity and thorough- 
ness and less overlap than predictable. Korea 
has been moving fast in the many months since 
the book’s birth: new constitutions in both 
Koreas and some key policy changes in the 
South have already dated parts of some 
chapters. With this exception, the book can 
be recommended as a good and convenient 
reference source for those who want a mod- 
erately detailed introduction to politics and 
government in the Korean peninsula’ since 
World War II. 

Dr. Sung-Chul Yang’s thoughtful and well- 
organized survey of the place and roles of po- 
litical ideology in South Korea would have 
been still more valuable if it could have in- 
cluded North Korea, where the role of ideol- 
ogy is far greater than in the South (or al- 
most anywhere else). Dr. Sung-Joo Han pro- 
vides a reasonably complete and admirably 
fair-minded capsule of the neglected subject 
of political dissent in South Korea which, more 
unfortunately for us than for him, omits the 
` key period of vigorous leftist influence from 
1945-48. His awareness of the difficulty in de- 
fining what is leftist and rightist in a country 
where the government owns not only the means 
of production but almost everything else ex- 
cept real estate and retailing, does not suffice, 
in the short space available, to solve this key 
definitional and communication problem. 

_ Dr. Se-Jin Kim’s chapter on the formal set- 

up and functions of government in South 
Korea was thorough and just until the unfore- 
seen devastations of the new post—October 17, 
1973 constitution outdated it. Dr. Chang-Hyun 
Cho, in one of the book’s best chapters, gives 
a candid and hard-hitting account of South 
Korea’s extraordinary centralism and recal- 
citrance toward allowing any local self-gov- 
ernment, Dr. Cho, reaching similar conclu- 
sions but necessarily with less intimate depth, 
does much the same job on North Korea in 
a later, separate chapter. The need for more 
explicit comparative treatment so blatant here 
is unmet by the book’s structure. One harbors 
the suspicion that, between these two rigid 
centralisms, that of North Korea may allow 
for a slightly better local-central communica- 
tion system than South Korea’s now permits— 
a conclusion far too important to leave sus- 
pended as a mere suspicion. . 

Dr. Y. C. Han’s chapter on “Political Par- 
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ties and Elections in South Korea” is a little 
weaker, has less theoretical structure than 
Dr. Han could have availed himself of, and 
fails to stress the desiccating effect on parties 
and politics of declining legislative and party 
roles under the present Seoul regime. Han’s 
conclusion that party development in the South 
is unsatisfactory and its prospects discourag- 
ing is hard to deny. Dr. Sung-Hee Kim’s 
“Economic Development of South Korea” is 
a good, workmanlike but slightly cut-and-dried 
report. If “orderly and peaceful transfer of 
political power is prerequisite to uninterrupted 
economic development in the 1970's,” then 
south Korea is clearly already in more poten- 
tial economic trouble than I suspect she in 
fact may have. This piece is balanced—again 
without sufficient comparison—with a good 
chapter by Joseph Sang-Hoon Chung on “Eco- 
nomic Development of North Korea”——as cen- 
tralized—-and even more planned—-an economic 
system’ as South Korea’s. 

Chin O. Chung’s “The Government and 
Power Structure of North Korea” and Benja- 
min Min’s “North Korea’s Foreign Policy” are 
both adequate coverages made somewhat dated 
by recent developments. Dr. Min’s piece is a 
little less forceful and underplays the impor- 
tance for North Korea of foreign investment 
and trade needs; it would have been improved 
by a listing with dates of countries recogniz- 
ing or having relations with North Korea, a 
list which has recently swelled impressively. 
Professor Byung-Chul Koh’s “North Korea’s 
Unification Strategy: An Assessment” is good 
analysis of a more probing character than usual 
in this volume. North Korea’s campaign for 
unification, however, has yielded more in terms 
of foreign recognition and probable U.N. 
equality than Dr. Koh then estimated it would. 

Chong-Han Kim’s “The Korean Unifica- 
tion Issue in the United Nations,” while highly 
conscientious, is marred by the fact that Dr. 
Kim—perhaps through the vagaries of edi- 
torial communication—takes no regard of the 
unification initiatives of the last two years, in- 
cluding those well before the volume’s publi- 
cation. This chapter is therefore the most dated 
of the book. . 

The most unsatisfactory aspect of the work 
of this team of Korean-born scholars is the 


uniform lack of interpretive depth which they’ 


bring to their own pre-modern culture. The 
first chapter, “Historical Perspective on Korean 
Politics,” is the poorest, crammed as it is with 
the conventional wisdom about Confucian au- 
thoritarianism and unrelieved by sensitivity to 
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the existence of an older egalitarian and coun- 
ciliar Korean culture, probably rooted in pre- 
modern nomadic patterns, which has always 
existed just under the most authoritarian sur- 
face, as the findings of Dr. Vincent Brandt 
and others have shown. Similar faults echo in 
Dr. Se-Jin Kim’s chapter, while from Dr. 
Sung-Chul Yang’s statement that “Confucian- 
ism ... may be sociologically but not politi- 
cally significant since it has not directly served 
elite publics as a’ device for their political 
manipulation” (p. 26), we can only draw back 
in open-mouthed incredulity. 

The organized knowledge and sound judg- 
ment of these twelve authors of the modern 
politics and government of both Koreas, how- 
ever, far overrides any shortcomings of this 
useful volume. 

GREGORY HENDERSON 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts University 


Korea: An Analytical Guide to Bibliographies. 
Edited by Hesung Chun Koh and Joan Stef- 
fens. (New Haven: Human Relations Area 
Files Press, 1971. Pp. 334. $12.00.) . 
According to the editors, this book was pre- 

pared “primarily for scholars who are work- 
ing on social science research to aid them in 
finding bibliographic reference to a wide range 
of topics, both general arid specific, which are 
related to Korean society and culture” (p. xi). 
This useful volume is the product of a com- 
puterized bibliographic system developed and 
refined by the senior editor (Hesung Chun 
Koh), a sociologist, under the auspices of the 
Human Relations Area Files. In addition to 
being the most comprehensive collection of 
bibliographies on Korea published in one vol- 
ume to date (containing about 400 annotated 
items), it is also a superb example of how 
bibliographic material can be effectively col- 
lected, organized, stored, manipulated, and re- 
trieved by using the computer. 

The HRAF Automated Bibliographic Sys- 
tem (HABS) used in this book provides all 
conceivable ways of classifying the resource 
data, making it possible for each researcher 
to obtain a tailor-made bibliography for his 
topic. It, even offers categories “specific to 
Korean culture” such as “Japanese occupa- 
tion” and “Korean war.” The researcher will 
find this device very useful. This book con- 
tains bibliographic data on Korea in eight dif- 
ferent languages including Chinese, Czech, 
English, French, German, Japanese, Korean 
and Russian. Thus, the collection gives the re- 
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searcher access to sources of much variety 
and depth. The guide is written concisely and 
free of computer language, making it easy to 
understand how the system works. 

The usefulness of this book will depend 
upon the researcher’s subject and the quality 
of bibliographies. Those whose interest is in 
historical subjects, will find that this volume 
can save them much time and confusion in 
their search for research material. Those inter- 
ested in contemporary subjects, however, will 
find its utility limited because of the inevitable 
time lag between the date of a publication 
and its inclusion in bibliographies. Another 
difficulty for the users of this book will be 
that, with a few exceptions, the entries are 
accompanied by only ordinary library infor- 
mation such as title, date and place of pub- 
lication, number of pages, etc. A more in- 
formative description of the substance of each 
item will be very helpful for the users. Fu- 
ture volumes, one hopes, will not only add 
new entries to the existing ones, but also ex- 
pand the description of all entries. 

The primary value of this book for the po- 
litical scientist is not so much in what it of- 
fers now as in what it promises to offer in the 
future by demonstrating the possibility of an 
effective and efficient way of handling biblio- 
graphic data. The scheme introduced in this 
book will prove to be useful to not only 
Korean studies but also many other areas and 
subjects. The editors should be commended 
for their painstaking, imaginative, and pio- 
neering effort. 

SUNGJOO HAN 
Brooklyn College 


The Organs of Soviet Administration of Jus- 
tice: Their History and Operation. By Sam- 
uel Kucherov. Foreword by John N. Haz- 
ard. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970. Pp. xxiv, 
754. $30.00.) 
The death of Samuel Kucherov in 1972, in 

his 75th year, deprived comparative lawyers 

of a highly esteemed colleague whose unique 
legal experience spanned both the Tsarist and 

Soviet periods. The legal profession and the 

administration of justice under both regimes 

were his special interest, and his Courts, Law- 
yers and Trials Under the Last Three Tsars 

(1953) remains the standard work in English. 

The present study carries his earlier volume 

up to the present and, like its predecessor, is 

an original, refreshingly opinionated, and val- 
uable legacy. 
What Kucherov has attempted is a veritable 
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history of the Soviet court system and the per- 
sonnel who operate it. About a third of the 
book is devoted to the early regular and ex- 
traordinary (Cheka, etc.) tribunals, to the var- 
ious reforms in their structure and operation 
from 1922 to 1958, to the institutions em- 
ployed to settle disputes among state enter- 
prises, to comrades’ courts, and— a curious 
digression—to the anti-parasite laws. Fully 
half of the materials treat “men of law”: 
legal education; judges; people’s assessors; in- 
vestigative organs; the procuracy; advocates; 
jurisconsults; and social accusers. The con- 
cluding chapters examine “justice in operation,” 
by which is meant the factors influencing the 
determination of guilt or assignment of sen- 
tence (revolutionary law consciousness, the- 
ories of “truth,” value of confessions, use of 
analogy, role of public opinion), procedures 
for review of court judgments by appeal or 
cassation, and the amorphous notions of rev- 
olutionary and socialist legality. 

Kucherov’s thesis is simplicity itself. In his 
view the “Soviet state assumed from its very 
beginning a totalitarian character which it 
has retained up to the present time ... As 
a result, a yawning abyss between the writ- 
ten law and its implementation was created, 
and flagrant violations of legality take place 
whenever the Party chooses to interfere with 
the administration of justice.” Now, how- 
ever, Kucherov perceives a “process of lib- 
. @ralization”; the pendulum of history has be- 
gun “to move in the opposite direction. How 
fast and how far it will go, nobody knows” 
(pp. xvii-xviii). Much attention is given over 
in this connection to the trials of Soviet dis- 
sidents in the 1960s, and the author quotes 
at length from published accounts of these 
proceedings. 

However much one may deplore the ex- 
cesses of Soviet political life, the comparative 
legal historian ultimately must decide whether 
these events are most deserving of treatment 
amongst the multitude of developments in So- 
viet legal life to the virtual exclusion of all 
others. As one who felt keenly and personally 
' the course of Soviet developments in and 
after 1917, Dr. Kucherov can be forgiven for 
answering that question affirmatively. But 
those interested in a nonpartisan and accu- 
rate account of the “history and operation” 
of Soviet agencies administering justice are un- 
likely to be satisfied either by the questions 
Kucherov poses or by his processing of the 
materials. Scholars who do undertake a proper 
and much needed history of this era none- 
theless will derive much of value from Dr. 
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Kucherov’s efforts. He reminds us constantly 
of the links modern Soviet institutions have 
with their predecessors, and he has utilized 
a substantial corpus of Soviet legal writings, 
particularly from the 1930s, which up to now 
have been largely ignored. 
W. E. BUTLER 

University of London 


Australia in New Guinea, second edition. By 
L. B. Mair. (Melbourné: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1970; U.S. Agents-—Interna- 
tional Scholarly Book Services Inc., P.O. 
Box 4347, Portland, Oregon 97208. Pp. 254. 
$8.80.) 


Dr. Lucy Mair is well known for her work 
on African societies and governments. She was 
invited in the later years of World War I 
to join the Landforces Headquarters School of 
Civil Affairs, a new venture of the Australian 
Army established alongside the Military Col- 
lege at Duntroon, Canberra. The School was 
established under the control of the L.H.Q. 
Research Unit, a group of intellectuals re- 
cruited into the Army as perhaps the first 


Australian “think tank.” It prepared young w. 


officers to work in the territories of Papua 
and New Guinea, where most of the Austra- 
lian armed forces had been engaged by the 
time the war ended. The invitation to Dr. 
Mair was well justified. Her knowledge and 
experience of African situations helped to es- 
tablish intellectual resources to prepare the 
postwar generation of Australian colonial ad- 
ministrators. 

This administrative-social history of Papua 
and New Guinea until just after World War 
II was first published in 1948 and updated 
after a visit in 1968. Up until the war, there 
had been two administrations—of Papua (as 
a territory of Australia), and of the man- 
dated territory of New Guinea. Papuan poli- 
cies had been paternally protective, or at least 
comparatively so by the standards of the time, 
in laws about labor and in concern for “na- 
tive welfare” generally. The administration of 
New Guinea, on the other hand, exemplified 
the principles of mandate government far less 
than did that of Papua. The bureaucracy in 
Canberra saw land and people of the man- 
dated territory mainly as economic assets. It 
had been governed by an army unit when it 
was taken from the Germans in 1914-21 and 
the people had been subjected to tougher la- 
bor laws and taxation systems. The Japanese 
in the invasion of 1942 had overrun New 
Guinea and entered Papua. As these areas 
were reoccupied by the Australian army, they 
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were administered by the Australian New 
Guinea Administrative Unit (ANGAU). Joint 
government of the two territories was con- 
tinued after the war in the face of opposition 
from the Trusteeship Council and has remained 
ever since. 

These events formed the background of the 
first edition of this book. Two decades after 
its publication in 1948 Dr. Mair returned to 
a very different Australia and spent some 
weeks in a ‘territory of Papua and New 
Guinea which was very different indeed. In 
1948 few would believe that 20 years would 
see the end of the colonial system as an inter- 
nationally acceptable arrangement for the gov- 
ernment of tropical areas; fewer foresee the 
nature of postindependence problems in a 
Third World. In Papua and New Guinea (now 
Papua New Guinea, bound for self-govern- 
ment in 1973 and independence in 1974) po- 
litical and social changes were accelerating, 
Four years before there had been elections 
on a common roll, with adult franchise, to 
the House of Assembly. Very steep increases 
in investment and increasing government 
grants had produced the classic problems 
which follow the impact of industrial goods 
and cash on a subsistence economy in a large- 
ly preliterate society. These changes made 
the work of updating the book extremely diffi- 
cult. 

In this edition, the early historical chapters 
remain much as they were. Others deal re- 
spectively with central government, indigenous 
affairs (what, in a colony, is not?), local 
government, economic development, land pol- 
icy, with three chapters on labor policy and 
administration, and one on welfare services. 
In her effort at updating, Dr. Mair had to 
rely on the official reports, so often written 
as much to justify and conceal as to inform, 
on her own brief visits, press reports, legisla- 
tion, parliamentary debates, and what she 
could gather from her old students. The re- 
sult is a concise and useful reference text, 
which does not purport to analyze social and 
political change so much as to describe poli- 
cies and administrative measures. 

Since it is rather important I will mention 
here the only error I could find. On page 56 
Dr. Mair quotes me as saying or implying 
that executive policy in 1969 was “that of 
the departments in Canberra to which civil 
servants are responsible” and remarks that 
such controls did not apply to District Ad- 
ministration. What I said was that a single 
department of government in Canberra, and 
a single minister, exerted control, under the 
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Papua and New Guinea Act, over all the 
departments of the Papua and New Guinea 
administration, because this federal minister- 
department complex directly controlled the 
Papua New Guinea executive. The minister 
(and his department) also controlled the lo- 
cal civil service authority. District adminis- 
trators were tied through the Port Moresby 
executive so inflexibly to the Canberra “law 
and order” policy that there were not, until 
too iate, moves for political bargaining with 
local protests. But all this happened after Dr. 
Mair’s last visit. 

This second edition brings the story of 
Australian colonial administration into the pe- 
riod of the real politics of decolonization. It 
will have a permanent value for students of 
the politics and history of the Papua New 
Guinea nation. 

C. D. ROWLEY 
University of Papua New Guinea 


Vietnamese Anticolonialism: 1885-1925. By 
David G. Marr. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1971. Pp. 322. $12.50 
cloth, $3.65 paper.) 


This book sets a new and higher standard 
for Western scholarship on Vietnam’s modern 
political history. In addition to drawing on 
recently available French archival material 
and pertinent Chinese and Japanese sources, 
Professor Marr makes effective use of a sub- 
stantial body of Vietnamese sources that have 
been largely untapped by other Westerm writ- 
ers. Covering a period of Vietnamese history 
that has been little understood in the West, 
he analyzes the continuum of Vietnamese re- 
sistance during the period that began in 1885 
with Emperor Ham Nghi’s belated decision 
to fight the French and ended in the mid- 
1920s when Vietnamese nationalism had be- 
gun to develop a broader political base span- 
ning a wide range of societal divisions. Marr 
gives more attention to the cultural and in- 
tellectual side of modern Vietnamese national- 
ism than to its socioeconomic context; but 
he does not overlook the latter and provides 
a convincing critique of some of Jean Ches- 
neaux’s ideas concerning class structure in the 
colonial period. 

Beginning with a concise historical intro- 
duction in which he discusses the nature of 
Vietnamese identity as it evolved over some 
2,000 years prior to the advent of the last 
imperial dynasty, the Nguyen, Marr provides 
some striking evidence about why they were 
even less able than their counterpart in China 
(the Ching) to cope with the impingement 
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of Western power. He then focuses on the 
first phase in the struggle to throw off colo- 
nial rule, one dominated by anticollabora- 
tionist elements of the scholar-gentry who ral- 
lied around the Emperor and continued to 
draw inspiration from his abortive three-year 
resistance long after the French captured him. 

Most of the remainder of the book, well 
over half, is devoted to its major theme—the 
subsequent reaction of the residual scholar- 
gentry to French rule. While a majority of 
this Confucian-oriented mandarinate elected to 
serve as collaborators, an anticolonial mi- 
nority—-the principal focus of the study— 
sought a path that would lead away from 
what they feared was a growing loss of na- 
tional identity and towards a reassertion of 
Vietnamese control’ over their own country 
and culture. The noncollaborating minority, 
however, was always divided. Apart from 
hatred of French rule, their only substantial 
common denominators were opposition to 
Confucianism, to the vestigial French-manipu- 
lated imperial court, and to the collaboration- 
ist majority of the surviving mandarinate that 
. still identified with that system. 

The two principal streams of oppositionist 
ideology were represented by Phan Boi Chau, 
the paramount activist, and Phan Chu Trinh, 
the most influential reformist. These two pro- 
tagonists dominate much of Marr’s detailed 
account of the period 1900 to 1925, their po- 
litical careers and evolving political philoso- 
phies interwoven with the main strands of 
its political history. Familiarity with the ideas 
they came to personify is important not only 
for an appreciation of the character of the 
anticolonial movement during these years; it 
is also essential, as Marr argues, for an un- 
derstanding of the decisions of later anti- 
colonial leaders as to how best to wage the 
nationalist struggle. Indeed, the subsequent 
stage of that struggle, culminating with Ho 
Chi Minh’s Vietminh, could be said to rep- 
resent something of a fusion of the two cur- 
rents. 

While strongly attracted to Montesquieu 
and Rousseau, Phan Chu Trinh maintained a 
healthy respect for French power and never 
moved on to accept Robespierre or Danton. 
His vehement rejection of Confucianism did 
not entail an abandonment of elitism and was 
unaccompanied by faith in the capacity of 
Vietnamese peasants to respond to the chang- 
ing economic and social environment with 
initiatives of their own. Phan Chu Trinh was 
convinced that a period of French tutelage 
was absolutely necessary: for the moderniza- 
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tion Vietnamese society required if enough 
power was ultimately to be marshalled to 
oust French colonial rule. Rejecting violence, 
he and his followers made the fatal assump-- 
tion that French promises to modernize Viet- 
nam could be trusted, and they waited in 
vain for the arrival of a French Governor- 
General willing and able to carry them out. 

For two decades, until his arrest in 1925, 
Phan Boi Chau, was the pre-eminent leader 
of the postimperial phase of Vietnamese na- 
tionalism and the leading proponent of ac- 
tive, forceful resistance to French rule. As ` 
with Trinh, though trained as a mandarin, 
he uncompromisingly rejected both the ves- 
tigial court and Confucianism. During his 
long political career he moved across the 
spectrum from absolute monarchism through 
constitutional monarchism and bourgeois re- 
publicanism, finally becoming attracted to a ` 
vaguely defined socialism; but he was never 
able to work out the tactics and strategies 
necessary for successful resistance to French 
rule. Like Trinh, he early perceived the ne- 
cessity for understanding Western learning in 
order to advance Vietnamese national inter- 
ests; but unlike him he had no expectation 
that France would ever provide a more be- 
neficent colonial rule, and he was consistent 
in perceiving the French as implacable op- 
ponents of Vietnamese independence. 

In his quest for politically useful modern 
ideas and access to anti-French allies, Phan 
Boi Chau spent considerable time in Japan, 
where his thinking was strongly affected by 
the eminent Chinese emigrée nationalists he 
met there, in particular Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, of 
whom he saw much, and Sun Yat Sen, whose 
influence on him was subsequently greatest. 
In 1920 he had read a Japanese study of 
Russian communism which in his enthusiasm 
he translated, and by 1924 he was writing in 
favor of a social revolution that would in- 
volve workers and peasants and be led by 
a politically conscious elite. In 1924 he ar- 
ranged for Vietnamese to be trained in Can- 
ton at the Kuomintang’s Whampoa military 
academy and founded a new political party, 
the Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang (Vietnam Na- 
tional People’s Party). An almost exact copy 
of the KMT, this organization came to play 
an important role in the years immediately 
after his capture by French agents in Shang- 
hai in 1925 when his own career as a politi- 


cal activist was brought to a close. 


_ Phan Boi Chau and Phan Chu Trinh 
failed to attain their goals. After Phan Chu 
Trinh’s death his ideas were taken over and 
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warped by the collaborationists to rationalize 
their own self-serving opportunism; but Phan 
Boi Chau emerged as a major symbol of sus- 
tained anticolonial resistance, and after he 
died came to occupy a position in the pan- 
theon of modern Vietnamese nationalism 
somewhat analogous to that of Sun Yat Sen 
in China. 

By the time one has read this book it is 
not difficult to agree with the author’s con- 
clusion that given the alternatives available 
and the history of the previous few decades, 
the decision of Nguyen Ai Quoc (Ho Chi 
Minh) to participate in the foundation of the 
French Communist Party and join in the 
Comintern’s proclaimed assault on imperialism 
was almost inevitable. 

GeorGE Mc.T. KABIN 
Cornell University 


Cultural Engineering and Nation-Building in 
East Africa. By Ali A. Mazrui. (Evanston, 
Il.: Northwestern University Press, 1972. 
Pp. xviii, 301. $10.00.) 

Ali Mazrui, Professor of Political Science 
at Makerere University, and at this writing 
a Fellow of the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, is accustomed to 
attacks. In East Africa he is frequently and 
severely criticized by radical social analysts 
who find his traditional scholarship irrelevant 
and his liberal principles infuriating. Con- 
versely, some mainstream political scientists 
feel that his work, of which there is now a 
substantial body, is lacking in analytical rigor, 
and that no amount of graceful erudition can 
disguise the fact that Mazrui is more a po- 
litical essayist than a political scientist. This 
book will provide considerable ammunition to 
both sets of critics. Equally, it provides use- 
ful and ‘provocative reading for a middle 
group who welcome clever, literate, and in- 
tegrative discussion of East African person- 
alities, ideas, and events. 

The work is centered on how cultural fac- 
tors such as language, literature and mar- 
riage customs are politically important in 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania, and how these 
and other cultural issues can be and have 
been manipulated by East African regimes to 
overcome short-term crises and create long- 
term unified stability. Sweeping though it may 
be, the above summary is insufficiently gen- 
eral; Mazrui’s limitless interest leads him to 
brief discussions of economic affairs and elec- 
toral structures, detours to deal with Ghana- 
ian and Nigerian events, discussions on the 
African military as governors, disgressions to 
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political philosophy, and comments on what 
he finds fascinating in the East African daily 
press. 

The volume is much more than a set of 
unrelated ideas and essays, but in spite of a 
determined effort to tie each chapter to the 
core construct, the result is not a neat, co- 
herent whole. Part of the reason for the lack 
of unity stems from the creative eclecticism 
of Mazrui’s mind; he cannot resist a fascinat- 
ing side-issue. Less forgivable is the repeti- 
tion of certain themes, suggesting that some 
chapters are rewrites of earlier papers, changed 
minimally and made to fit the structure of 
a book. This repetition especially shows 
through in the numerous discussions of Ugan- 
dan issues, some of which mention the Amin 
coup of 1971 and place events of the pre- 
vious Obote regime in the past tense, while 
at other places pre-coup policies are treated 
as though they were still in effect. 

The overall weakness of the book can best 
be illustrated by a specific example. Discus- 
sing the results of the revolution on the is- 
land of Zanzibar, Professor Mazrui writes: 


The result has not been a transformation of the 
political system as such but a devastation of the 
polity, a dislocation of the economy of the country, 
a general sense of insecurity in the population, a 
lack of sense of direction in national policies, and 
a rapid erosion of human values. . . . Revolutions 
may be best carried out for the sake of the masses, 
but they are not necessarily best initiated by the 
masses (p. 206). 


Radicals will dispute the truth of the allega- 
tions, citing what they regard as the Zanzi- 
bari regimes’ economic and social achieve- 
ments to support their counterarguments. 
They will also be confirmed in their assump- | 
tion that Professor Mazrui is a timid bour- 
geois intellectual, protective of the present 
and its amenities, fearful of fundamental 
change. Professional political scientists will 
ask Mazrui for precise definitions of a “devas- 
tated polity,” a “dislocated economy,” a “gen- 
erally insecure population,” etc.; and they 
will want to know not only what does he 
mean, but how does he know? The volume 
will not provide them with any solid evidence. 

The volume puts forth grand generaliza- 
tions based on very limited instances (pp. 
118-119, p. 187), offers insights and proverbs 
in the name of hypotheses (p. 263), relent- 
lessly coins new. phrases (some of which 
work; e.g., “Jumpenmilitariat”—"*. . . that class 
of semiorganized and semiliterate soldiers 
which has begun to claim a share of power 
and influence in what would otherwise have 
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become a heavily privileged meritocracy of 
the educated” [p..263]), and in general wan- 
‘ders about a very large area while failing to 
analyze in great detail any specific part there- 
in. It is not first-rate political science. 

It is nonetheless a veritable factory of fas- 
cinating ideas and assertions and integrations, 
all of which demonstrate the inventiveness of 
Mazrui’s literate talent. One’s annoyance with 
the glib generalization, the diffuseness of ap- 
proach, or the failure to support some con- 


tentious remark is again and again counter- - 


acted by the sweep of the language and the 
provocativeness of the content. Thus, of Nye- 
rere’s experiment in Tanzania, Mazrui writes: 
“The real danger posed by state socialism in 
a society with fragile institutions is not the 
danger of making the government too strong 
but the risk of making the government more 
conspicuously ineffectual” (p. 2&2). In chap- 
ter 11—“Political Control and Military Pow- 
er’—he offers an excellent discussion of the 
differing manner of civil/militarv relations in 
the three East African states from indepen- 
dence to 1971. This chapter, especially, will 
make fine reading for courses in African pol- 
itics. The ultimate point is that the book is 
so stimulating as to make one ignore its 
methodological shortcomings; it makes very 
worthwhile reading. I hope that eventually 
Professor Mazrui will focus more narrowly 
his extremely impressive knowledge and abil- 
ity and write the major work of which he is 
so clearly capable. l 
7 JOHN NELLIS 
Carleton University, Ontario 


The Church as a Political Factor in Latin 
America: With Special Reference to Co- 
lombia and Chile. By David E. Mutchler. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. Pp. 
460. $18.50.) 

This book is an attempt to describe and 
explain the current state of the Latin Ameri- 
can Church. According to Mutchler, the 
Church has undergone a rapid process of dis- 


integration in recent years and now exists, if + 


at all, in a state of collapse. This process of 
dramatic breakdown is viewed as the result 
of dependency ties that developed between 
the Church’s newly established staff agencies 
and foreign centers of financial support. Link- 
ages with foreign hierarchies, consummated 
to relieve shortages of funds. and personnel, 
increased the power of the clerical experts 
over line authority, thereby subverting epis- 
copal control. Subsequent financial dealings 
with agencies of foreign governments gener- 
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ated vicious political divisions among the 
clerical experts, destroying already fragile 
bases of cooperation and cohesion. Today, 
says Mutchler, the Church is little more than 
a pile of ecclesiastical wreckage. 

In the course of shaping this thesis, Mutch- 
ler provides details about encounters between 
national hierarchies, sequences of organiza- 
tional change, and tensions that arose among 
clerical experts. In reporting these materials, 
Mutchler adopts a particularistic detection 
and disclosure policy. Excerpts from person- 
nel letters, financial reports, and other docu- 
ments (many of which Mutchler identifies as 
“confidential’”’) are published with the names 
of the persons intact. Throughout the chap- 
ters, these particularized materials are juxta- 


-posed in ways that, in my judgment, place 


some of the named individuals under evalua- 
tion. Other readers may feel, as I do, that 
ad hominem considerations frequently guide 
the author’s hand. Mutchler is unclear about 
the conditions under which he gained access 
to these documents, the extent to which all 
of his Latin American hosts understood his 
intentions regarding publication, and his rea- 
sons for identifying these individuals and hold- 
ing them up for public view. Men who have 
contributed to the development of sociology 
and empirical research in Latin America and 
who have been, I submit, especially gracious 
in their responses to many North Americans’ 
inquiries about the Church, are needlessly 
exhibited. Informal assessments of Mutchler’s 
policy and tactics assure me that several of 
these men feel victimized, if not betrayed. 
There seems to be no other conclusion than 
that breaches of confidence and trust have 
occurred. 

Mutchler’s policy violates professional prin- 
ciples of confidentiality in communicating field 
data. It involves an unwarranted appropria- 
tion of personal identities. It also casts doubt 
on the author’s manifest sociological inten- 
tions. No less important, it detracts from, if 
not buries, the book’s potential theoretical im- 
port. Structural patterns and organizational 
relationships that could have been explicated 
and analyzed sociologically are curiously by- 
passed in favor of personalized reporting. By 
allowing particularism to pfevail over anony- 
mous sociological inquiry, Mutchler risks the 
possibility that he will be read as a petty in- 
side dopester rather than as a potential schol- 
ar. 
As to the intellectual and methodological 
merits of the book, several issues warrant dis- 
cussion. First among these is the author’s 
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generalization about the disintegration of the 
Church. In my judgment this is an exaggerated 
and misleading characterization of the socio- 
logical changes under way. Although Mutch- 
ler succeeds in showing that priests compete 
with each other and engage in politically re- 
lated entrepreneurial activities, he does not 
come to grips with the distinctive features of 
the Church as a multilevel, transnational sys- 
tem, its changing bases of integration at each 
level, and the ways in which conflicts in local 
situations are relieved, if not resolved, at 
higher levels of authority and symbolization. 
He assumes that short-run conflicts among 
staff experts are valid bases for positing the 
disintegration of the whole system. The staff 
agencies he observes, however, are neither 
microcosms of the whole Church, nor repre- 
sentative samples of the Church’s diversified 
organizational activities. Should one want to 
study the extent of disintegration in the 
Church, then I think it would be necessary 
to attend to three things: (1) the extent to 
which the members’ conceptions of salvation 


.and religious achievement are viewed as de- 


pendent on the sacramental authority of the 
priest; (2) the extent to which the policies, 
practices, and pronouncements of the bier- 
archy (whether at the local, national, or in- 
ternational level) effectively symbolize and 
meaningfully represent the Catholic-Christian 
“tradition”; and (3) the extent to which the 
recent trends toward diversity, pluralism, and 
differentiation within the elite structures of 
world Catholicism can be given boundedness 
and direction by the transnational center in 
Rome. Some of the Church’s organizational 
efforts that led to the tensions Mutchler writes 
about are part of a wider process that ‘has to 
do with Catholicism’s realignment in the West- 
ern system and with the international system 
more generally. Unless this more global evo- 
lutionary problem is studied, including the 
implications of a growing polycentrism in the 
Communist bloc, the general integrative prob- 
lem of the Church remains untouched. 
Thus it is to be expected that disorganiz- 
ing processes are under way in the Latin Amer- 
ican Church, but there are also intimations 
of important reorganizing and reintegrating 
processes, as Mutchler himself observes: “At 
the end of the 1960’s [the supposed high point 
of disintegration] there were clear signs that 
Latin American bishops were operating across 
national boundaries, linked by common con- 
cerns, affected each in his own diocese by 
what was being said and done by other bish- 
ops in other nations” (pp. 129-130). He re- 
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fers to these developments as an “integra- 
tion” of the Catholic system “at the top,” 
which in a transnational norm-creating and 
value-symbolizing organization is by no means 
insignificant, particularly when the bishops 
possess a formal, continent-wide structure 
(The Latin American Bishops’ Council, 
CELAM) through which common concerns 
and policy directives can be expressed. These 
integrative developments at the top are paral- 
leled by several other important processes: a 
growth of conciliar bodies in dioceses and 
parishes; an increase in the number and types 
of interdiocesan and intermovement activi- 
ties; and a concerted shift in pastoral work 
that is attempting to relate the liturgy to 


_ natural communities and popular religiosity. 


These slow, but nevertheless significant, 
changes suggest the emergence of a new in- 
tegrative paradigm that, expectedly, undercuts 
the traditional pattern of local, territorially- 
organized segments. Because Mutchler skirts 
these broader aspects of the Church’s collec- 
tive life and thereby the higher dialectics of 
disorganization and reintegration, it is diffi- 
cult to take his arguments seriously. 

The book also struggles to find a basic 
argument about the Church as a “political 
factor,” which by the title should have a cen- 
tral place in the discussion. This occurs, I 
think, because Mutchler takes as his depen- 
dent variable the “state of the Church’s 
health” rather than national political change, 
political instability, etc. In short, he avoids 
bringing his observations about changes in 
the Church into an explicit discussion of their 
political implications. This is unfortunate be- 
cause one of the most intriguing questions, 
and certainly a significant one, is how a 
“disintegrated” Church affects central politi- 
cal processes and the nature of civic life. Is 
a disintegrated Church a positive or negative 
force in political change? If the Church col- 
lapses in Latin America, doesn’t this remove 
what hasbeen one of the major obstacles to 
political change? Or is a disintegrated Church 
another name for a politically polarized 
Church, with each faction retrogressively 
aligned with opposing, short-run political 
forces? If this latter interpretation is correct, 
then surely a disintegrated Church carries tre- 
mendous implications for Latin America, be- 
cause religiously anchored political cleavages 
obstruct nation building and political com- 
promise. Mutchler worries so much about the 
ways in which foreign political influences 
(read U.S.A.) presumably destroyed the 
Church that he never gets back to the aim 
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that he sets for himself in the first paragraph 
of the book; namely to examine “the criti- 
cal impact of the Catholic Church” on the 
developmental processes in Latin America. 
The telling clue to this oversight is the fact 
that he ends his book with a chapter entitled 
“A Model of Church Disintegration.” 

The book’s logic ‘of causal explanation is 
also unsatisfactory. Church disintegration is 
supposed to be caused by foreign economic 
dependency, but this is not validly demon- 
strated because a single cause is being as- 
serted without holding constant other possible 
sources of variation. Because certain effects 
are observed in both Colombia and Chile, 
and both churches had “foreign linkages,” the 
conclusion is drawn that the latter are re- 
sponsible for disintegration. But foreign link- 
ages have to be placed against other factors, 
such as international theological currents, op- 
positions among priests about their role in 
political life, contradictory pressures from or- 
ganized sectors of the laity, and the histori- 
cally conditioned autonomy that many priests 
possess vis-a-vis their bishops. Mutchler had 
at least two choices regarding comparative 
design, either of which could have helped 
him. First, he could have chosen one case of 
dissolution and another case exemplifying co- 


hesion, taking care to select these cases to. 


maximize- similarities of an internal and con- 
textual nature, except for the crucial inde- 
pendent variable—degrees of linkage with 
foreign money centers. If the case marked 
dissolution was also the one embedded in for- 
eign financial structures, he would have gained 
a tentative, but plausible, basis for asserting 
his explanation. Or, second, he could have 
chosen a series of national or subnational 
cases that varied in degrees of internal break- 
down and then examined the level of asso- 
ciation between degrees of breakdown and 
degrees of foreign financial involvement. He 
chose neither of these designs, preferring in- 
stead to rest his explanation on a weak ver- 
sion of the method of agreement. 

; IvaN VALLIER 
Late of University of California, Santa Cruz 


The Politics of Afghanistan. By Richard S. 
Newell. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1972. Pp. 236. $9.50.) 


This work is one in a series on South 
Asian political systems, published under the 
general editorship of Richard L. Park, which 
addresses itself to contemporary political 
problems in the context of traditional insti- 
tutions and value systems. The book is well 
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written and provides an excellent analysis of 
the crucial political, economic, and social fac- 
tors in contemporary Afghanistan. Like the 
other studies in the series, this one is orga- 
nized under five headings; Physical and So- 
cial Setting, Historical Setting: The Struggle 


for Unity and Independence, Government: 


Structure and Functions, The Economy: In- 
ternal Growth and External Aid, Recent Po- 
litical Development, 1964-1971. The author 
gives a brief discussion of Sources and Bib- 
liography and Suggestions for Further Read- 
ing. 
On the topic of physical and social ‘set- 
ting, Newell describes the land, the climate, 
agricultural and other resources, location and 
communication, peoples, ethnic groups, social 
characteristics, Islam in. Afghanistan, tradi- 
tional patterns of power and wealth, and class 
relations. Because of the scope of his work 
Newell is satisfied with giving us only short 
outlines which are of interest primarily for 
the general reader who has no prior acquaint- 
ance with the area. The same can be said for 
the second chapter which gives a brief sketch 
of the historical setting. It is in this section 
that Newell uses a somewhat unconventional 
system of -transliteration, as for example 
“Shere Ali” for “Shir Ali,” “chaudury” for 
“chatri,” and ‘“Bacha-i-Sachao” for “Bacha- 
i-Saqqau.” There are also two or three minor 
errors in this section; “Khushlal Khan” should 
read Khushhal Khan; the Russo-Afghan 
Friendship Treaty should be dated 1921 rather 
than 1919; the blood feud referred to (page 
61) was between the Charkhi and the royal 
family, not between “the royal family and 
another prominent Mohammedzai family.” 
In chapter 3 the author skillfully analyzes 
the structure and function of the Afghan gov- 
ernment. He examines the position of the 
royal family in the context of internal Af- 
ghan forces, the military forces as a power 
factor in Afghanistan, and the influences of 
class interests represented by the major landed 
and commercial interests, the religious leader- 
ship, tribal authority, and the educated and 
professional class. The author then examines 
the contemporary structure of the Afghan 
government and the interaction of factors af- 
fecting administrative performance. Finally, 
the author examines the Afghan constitution 
of 1964 outlining the ideals embodied in it, 
representing essentially democratic and -equal- 
itarian values, and the attempt to implement 
them. It is an irony of parliamentary democ- 


Tacy in Middle Eastern countries that the 


granting of universal suffrage to the people, 
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as experienced for example in Turkey and 
observed by Newell in Afghanistan, leads to 
the establishment of a representative govern- 
ment which is largely conservative and fre- 
quently hostile to the innovations promoted 
by the native modernized intelligentsia. 

The chapter on the Afghan economy, equal- 
ly well executed by the author, examines the 
growth of the Afghan economy and the stim- 
ulation and distortion to the economy caused 
by foreign aid to’ Afghanistan. Newell dis- 
cusses the period of competitive foreign aid, 


‘largely extended by the Soviet Union and the 


United States, and the accomplishments in 
Afghanistan during two development plans 
(1957 to 1967). It may be added here that 
it: is not the first time in history, as maintained 
by Newell, that “Russians were able to achieve 
substantial economic and political involve- 
ment in Afghanistan.” The Soviet Union was 
heavily involved in Afghanistan throughout 
the Amanullah period (1919-1929) and was 
in fact predominant in the Afghan Air Force. 
Newell shows that projects undertaken with 
foreign sponsorship, badly needed as they 
were, produced strains and imbalances in the 
Afghan economy, necessitating measures for 
economic integration. 

In chapter 5 Newell examines recent po- 
litical development from 1964 to 1971. Newell 
outlines the events leading up to the consti- 
tutional crisis of 1965. A fundamental prob- 
lem is the relationship between cabinet and 
parliament and the tendency toward rivalry 
and obstructionism as the representative body 
flexes its political muscle and sees its primary 
task in challenging the executive branch of 
government. Newell’s predictions are cautious- 
ly optimistic, but in view of recent events 
in Afghanistan, he was wise not to make far- 
reaching predictions. 

Newell has produced a superb analysis 
which I would highly recommend to anyone 
interested in Afghanistan or in the problem 
of socioeconomic and political change from 
a traditional Islamic to a modern political 
system. 

Lupwic ADAMEC 
University of Arizona 


Survey Research im Africa: Its Applications 
and Limits. Edited by William M. O’Barr, 
David H. Spain, and Mark A. Tessler. 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1973. Pp. 349. $15.00, cloth; $4.95, 
paper.) 

This volume includes 23 papers, mainly 
by anthropologists and political scientists, that 
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deal with various epistemological and meth- 
Odological problems encountered by survey 
researchers in Africa. Part 1 focuses on the 
merits and demerits of survey research in 
Africa; Parts 2—4, on difficulties experienced 
and solutions employed in sampling, measure- 
ment, and administration respectively. 

Part 1 begins with a vigorous paper by 
van den Berghe (Chapter 2), who argues that 
survey research is less useful than observa- 
tion (e.g, at a political rally) or unstruc- 
tured interviews (e.g., bull sessions) for study- 
ing subjective phenomena such as attitudes, 
especially at the group level. His statement 
is weakened, however, by a tendency to con- 
fuse (1) subjectivity of data with invalidity 
of measurement, (2) sufficient knowledge to 
ask appropriate survey questions with already 
knowing the answers, and (3) problems with 
impossibilities. Subsequent articles by Ijomah 
(Chapter 4) and Drake (Chapter 5) add to 
the criticism of excessive quantification, inter- 
viewer effects, and Western cultural biases of 
survey methods employed in African research. 
Cohen (Chapter 3) replies effectively to many 
of these criticisms, while Harrell-Bond (Chap- 
ter 6) persuasively illustrates the value of so- 
cial survey methods used in conjunction with 
other research methods. 

Part 2 includes four papers that show in- 
genuity in dealing with sampling problems but 
unfortunately contain limitations undermining 
their value as research guides. Mitchell (Chap- 
ter 8), lacking a complete enumeration of 
his research population; used aerial photo- 
graphs to locate all houses in his area of 
interest. He was then able to collect basic 
census information from household heads on 
634 people residing in a random sample of 
the houses. He subsequently selected for in- 
tensive interviewing a sample of 200 residents 
stratified by religion (a major focus of the 
study), sex, education, and age. (Unfortu- 
nately the strata within his religious cate- 
gories are not strictly comparable and may 
confound data analysis.) In principle, these 
sampling procedures are reasonable, although 
potential difficulties (e.g., impossibility of 


aerial photography; reactivity of initial cen- 


sus on subsequent interview data) should be 
kept in mind. 

‘Cohen (Chapter 9) and O’Barr (Chapter 
10), attempt to defend the representativeness 
of their nonrandom samples by showing either 
parallel relationships in data from two non- 
random samples selected using the same pro- 
cedures (Cohen), or parallel distributions on 
selected variables between a nonrandom sam- 
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ple (all members of a single geneology) and 
a census of residents from the same locale 
(O’Barr). Neither argument is defensible 
since the nonrandom sdmpling biases in each 
case can easily be repeated, and neither sam- 
pling design provides a basis for estimating 
error probabilities within specified limits. 

Weisner’s (Chapter 11) study of men who 
are part of a rural and urban migrant labor 
pool is based on all 24 members of a single 
clan living in a particular urban housing es- 
tate and 24 rural males self-matched by the 
urban males according to criteria which max- 
imized kinship closeness and similarity in sub- 
clan membership, age, and educational level. 
(It is little wonder, given this sampling de- 
sign, that his research hypotheses regarding 
similarity between the sets of urban and rural 
migrants are confirmed.) Weisner claims that 
the representativeness of his rural-urban net- 
work sample to general migrant worker pop- 
ulations is less relevant than whether it rep- 
resents “the varieties of such rural-urban sys- 
tems in Kenya” (p. 132). Clearly it does not 
because it is a single case of such systems; 
thus, generalizations to other systems and con- 
trolled analysis are largely precluded. 

Osborne’s paper in Part 4 (Chapter 23) 
also focuses on sampling issues. He discusses 
how he confirmed the accuracy of a house- 
hold census in a community characterized by 
rapid turnover in household personnel by 
three months later taking a second census 
which produced virtually identical age and sex 
distributions despite the high mobility of fam- 
ily members. Unfortunately, svstematic selec- 
tivity in both censuses (e.g., underrepresenta- 
tion of a category such as youth away at 
boarding school) may have produced similar, 
but inaccurate, results. 

Part 3, containing eight papers on measure- 
ment topics, begins with Tessler’s (Chapter 
12) contention that high coefficients of re- 
producibility for a set of items demonstrate 
validity and reliability. Few methodologists will 
agree, since it is quite possible that method 
effects or conceptual biases will systematical- 
ly affect scale items even if Guttman scalo- 
gram analysis shows them to be unidirec- 
tional. 

The remaining papers are primarily con- 
cerned with the difficulty of operationalizing 
theoretical concepts. The Fletchers (Chapter 
13) argue that for certain studies, measures 
of educational attainment based on examina- 
tion certificates of achievement are more ap- 
propriate in Nigeria than measures based on 
number of years of schooling. This -sugges- 
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tion is valid but should be coupled with the 
reminder that years of schooling and other 
Measures are more appropriate for other re- 
search purposes and that such generalizations 
apply to research areas other than Nigeria. 
Rather than including multiple exploratory 
measures as in their survey, their paper should 
remind researchers of the importance of con- 
ceptual clarity about research objectives and 
of the value of pretesting measures. In a sim- 
ilar vein, Quinn (Chapter 15) shows how dif- 
ferent assumptions about social and cultural 
patterns can affect question wording which, 
in turn, affects results and interpretations, 
while Ross (Chapter 14) attempts to clarify 
alternative conceptions and measures of eth- 
nicity. His conceptual distinction between 
“social” and “psychological” ethnicity ver- 
sus ethnic “behavior” and “value orientation” 
is ambiguous, however, and his proposed 
questionnaire measures fail to correspond 
clearly and comprehensively to the conceptual 
categories. 

Moving from direct questions to projective 
techniques, Barkow (Chapter 16) and Spain 
(Chapter 17) describe interesting attempts to 
operationalize theoretical concepts by means 
of culturally-adapted TAT instruments. The 
studies are careful and informative even 
though the range of behavioral topics included 
in Barkow’s TAT analysis was small, and the 
method is probably uneconomical for many 
survey studies. > 

In another departure from structured items, 
J. F. O’Barr (Chapter 18) reports on a 
method for putting questions in the form of 
a story-sequence which respondents can be 
asked to complete. Her intent was to avoid 
replies affected by “official ideology” or so- 
cial desirability response sets, but the method 
clearly does not preclude such biases. It is 
simply a special type of open-ended questions 
and shares most of the well-known advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such formats. 

The concluding paper in this section by 
Bennett and Eastman (Chapter 19) discusses 
the relevance of survey methods for linguistic 
research and presents a questionnaire useful 
for studying Bantu languages. 

Part 4 focuses on the role that investiga- 
tors or interviewers play in obtaining coopera- 
tion and accurate data. Mitchell (Chapter 20), 
for example, investigated the effects of inter- 
viewer and respondent characteristics (e.g., 
sex, ethnicity, etc.) on a “respondent coop- 
eration scale.” This scale is treated as a mea- 
sure of interview ease or difficulty, even though 
“cooperation” is not defined and evidence of 
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measurement validity is lacking. Respondent 
cooperation is an important problem, but 
given the measurement ambiguity, the small 
number of interviewers (N = 6), and the pos- 
sible differences in their respondents or in 
their ways of evaluating interviews, the con- 
clusions drawn by the author are extremely 
tenuous. 

Tessler (Chapter 21) investigated the de- 
gree to which his presence as a foreign re- 
searcher distorted the interview data he col- 
lected by comparing his data with data col- 
lected from a matched sample by question- 
naire methods. Foreign-researcher effects can- 
not be tested in this way, however, because 
both interview and questionnaire data-collec- 
tion techniques may be viewed by respondents 
as foreign in origin or sponsorship and may 
thus produce equivalently biased results. 

Kinney (Chapter 22) provides an interest- 
ing personal account of techniques that gained 
her entreé and cooperation from informants 
in a study of shrine ceremonies. The tech- 
niques consisted of performing dances and 
displaying photographs and peculiar articles 
(dolls, herbs, etc.) that demonstrated to shrine 
leaders that she had valuable information 
about similar shrine activities practiced among 
various cultures in the Americas. This set of 
techniques is actually a particular example 
of general strategy for gaining access to and 
cooperation from respondents (1) by demon- 
strating expertise or special status (through 
letters of introduction language fluency, etc.) 
and (2) by offering something in return for 
cooperation (money, information, etc.). How- 
ever, Kinney does not detail the factors, con- 
ditions, or general principles governing suc- 
cessful use of her particular techniques or 
their general significance for both survey and 
nonsurvey research. 

Knauss’s study (Chapter. 7), although in- 
cluded in Part 1, also deals with the prob- 
lems of access and sponsorship which he en- 
countered in a study of European settler at- 
titudes towards Africans in Kenya. Unfortu- 
nately, he found it necessary to abandon most 
of his originally intended sampling and data- 
collection methods, and the resulting data are 


difficult to evaluate for numerous reasons. The’ 


major point to be derived from this paper is 
that local prestigious sponsorship, familiarity 
with local customs and values, and unobtru- 
sive data-collection methods are often useful 
in survey research, especially on sensitive top- 
ics, 
With regard to the whole volume, it should 
be emphasized that African survey research 
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methods do not differ from survey methods in 
general. Most of the authors acknowledge or 
imply that concepts and methods should be 
dictated by the particular research objectives 
and sociocultural contexts of each study, and 
these are no more or less diverse in Africa 
than elsewhere. It seems clear that the major 
problem in African survey research is not 
that special difficulties associated with Afri- 
can societies require novel survey research 
methods; rather, African survey research has 
all too frequently been done by careless or 
ill-trained researchers. The collective message 
of these papers, then, is that successful sur- 
vey research requires ingenuity, hard work, 
and clear thinking. Mindless borrowing of 
concepts or techniques from previous survey 
research will usually produce meaningless or 
misleading results. Unfortunately, survey re- 
search in Africa has tended to be of poor 
quality (as some portions of the papers in 
this book illustrate), and this failing con- 
tributes to the skepticism and criticism it some- 
times receives. On the other hand, good sur- 
vey research is just as possible in Africa as 
elsewhere (as other portions of this book il- 
lustrate), and both the features and the fail- 
ures illustrated in this volume will, one hopes, 
contribute to the improvement of future sur- 
vey research, both in African and non-African 
contexts. 
MICHAEL ARMER 

Indiana University 


Nigeria: Dilemma of Nationhood, an African 
Analysis of the Blafran Conflict. Edited by 
Joseph Okpaku. (Westport, Connecticut: 
Greenwood Publishing Company, 1972. Pp. 
426. $14.00.) 


In this volume eight African writers con- 
tributing ten original essays analyze and in- 
terpret the Biafran conflict from various per- 
spectives. Moyibi Amoda and Peter Ekeh trace 
the conflict to its roots in the colonial past. 
Jimoh Lawal and Okwudiba Nnoli each tak- 
ing a Marxist and socialist position, relate the 
war to incipient class formation, class con- 
flict, and the international market place. Vic- 
tor P. Diejomaoh assesses the economic costs 
of the war, while Ogbemi Ola Omatete turns 
to policy recommendations stemming from the 
war. Finally, M. Nziramasanga addresses him- 
self to the implications of secessionist con- 
flicts for Africa in general and for the O.A.U. 
in particular. Bracketing these more analyti- 
cal chapters are two essays by the editor who 
writes as a participant observer, and who 
alerts us that “it is the expressed hope of 
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every contributing author to this original book 
that its greatest usefulness will be to fellow 
Africans” (p. 13). The theme of “usefulness” 
—what lessons might be gleaned for Africa 
out of the Biafran war?—is one that con- 
cerns all the essays and gives unity to this 
volume. 

The Biafran conflict, the war between the 
former Eastern Region of Nigeria and the rest 
of the Federation, lasted for three years, killed 
people in the hundreds of thousands, and cost 
close to £1600 million or “about Nigeria’s 
gross domestic product of 1966” (Diejomach’s 
estimate). In the usual interpretations of such 
conflicts there is either an overemphasis bor- 
dering on caricature of the ethnic factor (see 
for example the New York Times editorials 
of a-few years ago) or there is a complete 
disregard of culture, with the interpretation 
finding the causes of conflict in postcolonial 
relations of economic dependency or class war, 
or both. Joining other scholars working in 
Africa and beyond, Amodah and Ekeh see in 
ethnicity not necessarily a prime cause of con- 
flict. They see it as an important intervening 
variable between economic and political com- 
petition on the one hand, and civil war on 
the other hand. Basing his work on that of 
Shils and Geertz, Ekeh points out, for ex- 
ample, that uneven levels of development be- 
tween regions led to an overemphasis on “pri- 
mordial” rather than on “civil” ties which in 
turn made it difficult for the Nigerian state 
to become institutionalized. | 

Though there is much in Lawal’s essay to 
disagree with—he sees ethnicity as an epi- 
phenomenon of forces based on class divi- 
sions—his tracing of the Biafran conflict sole- 
ly to the development of “commercial” and 
“bureaucratic” classes, themselves underpinned 
by external economic interests, is stimulating 
and deserving of attention. What lends par- 
ticular force to his Marxist analysis is its 
societal and international perspective on local 
conflicts. Nonetheless an analysis based on an 
orthodox notion of class is problematic. Do 
classes in present-day Africa stem from the 
means of production as Lawal argues, or do 
they rather stem from the organization of po- 
litical power more narrowly defined? Lawal’s 
essay like other Marxist interpretations would 
have been more fruitful -had it analyzed its 
conceptual machinery before applying it to 
the African reality. 

Turning to some of the shortcomings of 
the essays and of the volume as a whole, one 
is disappointed to see the first coup of Janu- 
ary 1966 referred to as an “Ibo Coup.” Such 
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a reference is not only false—there were other 
nationals besides Ibos involved in the plan- 
ning and execution of the coup—it contra- 
dicts the main thrust of the volume which 
argues that it was the historical and struc- 
tural situation of Nigeria that led to tragedy. 
In terms of organization, an introductory es- 
say attempting to highlight and synthesize some 
of the discussion would have been enlighten- 
ing. Useful too would have been short sketches 
of the contributors allowing the reader to 
know the background of the writer whom he 
was reading. Lastly with the exception of 
Diejomaoh who uses federal statistics, origi- 
nal data is a source of strength missing from 
this volume. Most of the contributors base 
their work on published material or secondary 
sources. Criticisms aside, Nigeria: Dilemmas 
of Nationhood is in most ways a solid con- 
tribution. It is an effort which is doubly wel- 
come as it takes its place among other works 
by African scholars and intellectuals who are 
in increasing numbers making their own in- 
terpretations of Africa’s historical and politi- 
cal situation. 
ROBERT MELSON 

Purdue University 


The Politics of Cultural Subnationalism in 
Africa: Africa and the Problem of “One 
state——many nationalisms”. Edited by Vic- 
tor A. Olorunsola. (New York: Anchor 
Books, 1972. Pp. 340. $1.95, paper.) 


The editor has drawn together five case 
studies of cultural subnationalism in sub- 
Saharan Africa. Four of the articles were 
written for the publication, providing an ex- 
cellent opportunity for comparative analysis 
of a major aspect of contemporary African 
politics. In a brief introduction, the editor 
gives an overview of the issues surrounding 
the concept of “one state-many nationalisms” 
—~a condition which characterizes many Afri- 
can states. He emphasizes the roles played by 
(1) heterogeneous and incompatible tradition- 
al political cultures, and (2) the country’s 
colonial and later experience. The contribu- 
tors have been asked to concentrate on these 
issues and review possible solutions to prob- 
lems of national unification created by these 
conditions. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be disagree- 
ment among the contributors about what con- 
stitutes cultural subnationalism. It is never 
clearly stated what propositions are to be 
evaluated in the case studies or what theo- 


retical framework could be followed. To have >- 


asked the contributors to evaluate specific 
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propositions within their respective case 
studies would not have been forcing a “mo- 
nistic view”—a concern voiced by the editor. 
Indeed, without such a framework there is 
the risk of a melange of particularistic view- 
points which renders comparisons across 
nation-states difficult. 

Nevertheless, the editor hints at the exami- 
nation of a provocative thesis which might 
be summarized as follows: First, the assump- 
tion that early (primary) and even later (sec- 


ondary) socialization leads to the internaliza- 


tion of attitudes, norms, value orientations, 
and belief systems which have a major influ- 
ence on an individual’s behavior throughout 
his life. Second, the observation, as earlier 
noted by Furnivall, that African nation-states 
are culturally plural, (Colonial Policy and 
Practice, [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1948]) implies that most individuals in 
these countries, especially prior to the last two 
decades, were socialized in environments that 
tended.to be sealed off from the experiences 
of those from other ethnic groups. At inde- 
pendence, all these peoples became part of 
the same nation-state. These distinct patterns 
of socialization could result in different and 
even incompatible values relative to political 
or social legitimacy, reward distributions, or 
the role of achievement in the distribution of 
things of value. If these points are valid, we 
could expect that the integration of members 
of these groups into larger social units (na- 
tion-states) would be difficult. An interesting 
corollary would be to evaluate whether or not 
the leaders of these new states were excep- 
tions to such patterns. 

The above should be clearly differentiated 
from two related hypotheses. The first deals 
with the question of multiple loyalties held 
by individuals in the political system. Shifts 
in the relative importance of loyalties and their 
related identities are presumed to be less in- 
tractable than those reflecting conflicts in basic 
political orientation. This is especially the case 
when loyalties to such units as country, re- 
gion, and ethnic group are not necessarily in- 
consistent. The most common expression of 
this phenomenon is between groups whose es- 
sential difference is one of identity, and the 
attendant feeling that, their “group” should re- 
ceive a “fair share” of the social goods, rather 
than fundamental conflicts over the legitimate 
basis of political decision making. The sec- 
ond deals with a lack of vertical integration 
(social mobility) and resultant political dis- 
satisfaction when differential mobility is ex- 
perienced between groups. Often in a given 
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political environment, two or more of these 
situations (cultural subnationalism, multiple 
Joyalties, or a lack of vertical integration) 
might occur together, but in principle, their 
effects could be separated. 

In the first study, Olorunsola treats classic 
issues such as reward distribution as being at 
the heart of Nigeria’s political conflicts. Fol- 
lowing his outline, he briefly examines the tra- 
ditional political cultures of the major ethnic 
groups in Nigeria: Ibo, Hausa/Fulani, and 
Yoruba, His characterization of them is super- 
ficial, however, and the study suffers from lack 
of documentation as well as unsubstantiated 
generalization throughout. For example, he im- 
putes individual psychological properties to 
ethnic groups with regard to differences in 
group behavior (pp. 21-22), group achieve- 
ment (p. 29), and status deprivation (p. 35). 
His assertion that there is a tradition in sub- 
Saharan Africa of coups being followed by 
a return to civilian rule within a relatively 
short time (p. 41) might surprise the peoples 
of Nigeria, Sudan, Zaire, Uganda, Mali, Togo, . 
Central African Republic, and Burundi—te., 
about half of independent black Africa’s pop- 
ulation. 

The chapter on Uganda by Kasfir is useful 
and informative, but the author vacillates on 
what boundaries to use in defining ethnic 
groups. At one point he resolves this prob- 
lem with a modified version of “situational 
ethnicity” (p. 6) in which ethnicity is de- 
fined by location within the social matrix. 
While there may be some validity in this 
definition, it certainly leaves the reader won- 
dering what role is played by “cultural” sub- 
nationalism. Nevertheless, Kasfir later states 
that he will use differences in traditional po- 
litical cultures to classify groups in order to 
“permit us to hypothesize that differences in 
traditional cultures will produce different po- 
litical values which in turn will create con- 
flict when integrated into a new state” (p. 
58). He concludes, however, that this hy- 
pothesis is much less important than other 
factors such as “threats to security” when he 
considers six case histories from Uganda that 
seem to depend as much on competition over 
political rewards as on effects of differing tra- 
ditional structures. A model involving the 
analysis of multiple loyalties seems much more 
consistent with the authors data. He also 
argues that education and other political goods 
are allocated in an unequal way to ethnic 
groups. This in turn promotes further in- 
equality. 

The chapter on Sierra-Leone by Simpson, 
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while short, is helpful. Simpson implies that 
ethnicity is a matter of “identification” and, 
in fact, states that the major groups, the 
Mende and Temne, show no significant dif- 
ferences in traditional political culture, Here 
again the model of “competing loyalties” and 
threats to social and economic security ap- 
pear to be relevant. 

The Congo-Kinshasa (Zaire} chapter by 
Turner provides considerable descriptive ma- 
terial on the ethnically related conflicts in 
Zaire but stresses the “underlying unity of 
Congolese cultures”. (p. 195). The chapter is 
useful, but it is ambiguous when interpreted 
as a test of conflicts over differences in po- 
litical culture. Rather, it gives the reader a 
view of conflicts which appears to be similar 
in structure to those in Uganda and Sierra- 
Leone. 

The last chapter by Rothschild on Kenya 
had been published previously and does not 
conform as well to the central question of 
the book, because it is concerned with the 
conflicts between Europeans, Asians, and Afri- 
cans as “primary” groups. 

Since the book was to give us insight into 
the problems of “one state-many nationalisms,” 
we should reasonably expect comparability 
among case studies in terms of the previously 
discussed propositions. Yet one is left with the 
view that the book is not successful in achiev- 
ing the original objective of contributing to 
our knowledge of comparative political de- 
velopment although the individual case studies 
can be usefully consulted. The comparability 


- of the case studies suffers both from a lack 


of definition of the issues in a brief intro- 
duction, and minimal linking of the articles. 
If a detailed examination of the issue of 
ethnicity in African politics is to be made, 
then both a clarification of the various aspects 
of ethnicity and a specification of its hypothe- 
sized relation to other behavior is necessary. 
DONALD G. MORRISON 
University of Ibadan, Nigeria 


VSociety, Culture, and Change in the Middle 
East, third edition. By Raphael Patai. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania. Press, 
1969. Pp. 560. $5.95.) 

Professor R. Patai’s book, “Society, Cul- 
' ture and Change in the Middle East,” rep- 
resents the third edition of the hardcover book 
originally published in 1962 under the title, 
“Golden River to Golden Road: Society, Cul- 
ture and Change in the Middle East.” The 
general reception of the earlier versions of 
the book, as well as the steady demand for 
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them, attests to their value as general ethno- 
graphic sourcebooks for students of the area. 
The latest edition of the book remains a 
laudable effort to synthesize a large body of 
material on a complex area and to present 
it all in a lively manner. Nevertheless, I feel 
impelled to point out some of the book’s short- 
comings which became apparent to me when 
I used this book as a supplementary source 
in a course on the Ethnology of the Middle 
East. 

Perhaps the most serious drawback of the 


book is its general lack of, a clear and con- ' 


sistent temporal focus. Granted that this is 
an endemic problem and a real challenge to 
anyone engaged in the study of a rapidly 
changing society (and the Middle East is one 
such “transitional” or even “post-traditional” 


one), it seems to me that Mr. Patai has only: 


added to the confusion by neglecting to indi- 
cate the current prevalence as well as the sig- 
nificance of the various cultural patterns and 
institutions which he describes. By failing to 
locate in time and place such marginal prac- 
tices as the muta marriage, female circumci- 
sion, father’s brother’s daughter marriage, 
and the noble-vassal tribal dichotomy, he im- 
plies that these patterns are dominant and 
widespread throughout the area he designates 
as the Middle Eastern “culture continent”— 
an area stretching from the West African lit- 
toral to the Caucasus. One gets the impres- 
sion that the author seized upon a number of 
beliefs and customs of secondary importance 
in the culture, and then used them as pegs 
on which to hang the whole fabric of social 
reality. Thus, in the first chapter (p. 25), Mr. 
Patai informs us that “the largest traditional 
social grouping to be found all over the Mid- 
die East is a loose, informal twofold faction 
which, at the same time, is powerful in its 
hold over population whether nomadic or sed- 
entary. This social grouping resembles ... 
the kind usually referred to by the term 
‘moiety’ or ‘dual organization.’” In Chapter 
7, Mr. Patai describes this amorphous “dual 
organization” as it operated and presumably 
still operates today. Under this rubric, the 
author proceeds to include all types and man- 
ifestations of social and political groupings: 
holy lineages, ethnic divisions, sectarian and 
political parties, and factions as well as seg- 
mentary tribal organization. Surely, it would 
have been more appropriate to identify the 
different principles by which groups are orga- 
nized in the Middle East (e.g., patrilineality, 
holy descent, ethnicity, sectarian affiliation, 
etc.) and then to examine the different con- 
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texts within which each of these principles 
becomes the crucial one in terms of self- 
identification and group action. Grouping all 
into the static, if not archaic frame of “dual 
organization” prevents the reader from fully 
appreciating the dynamics of social organiza- 
tion and action in the Middle East. 

The general emphasis throughout the book 
is on the “traditional” to the neglect of the 
“modern.” This antiquarian approach tends to 
obscure the rapid rate of change so salient in 
Middle Eastern society. Moreover, since Mr. 
Patai generally fails to ‘integrate the customs 
and institutions of the area into the overall 
social structure, the book becomes in places 
a sheer compendium of cultural ‘tidbits that 
are grouped and juxtaposed with no indica- 
tion as to relative value or importance. For 
example, in the chapter “Women in a Man’s 
World,” in the section devoted to male and 
female circumcision, Mr. Patai writes: “fe- 
male excision, reportedly practiced widely in 
many parts of the Middle East among the 
Moslems, as well as among the Copts of 
Egypt, is in all probability more prevalent 
than would appear from its reported incidence” 
(pp. 444-45). Reported by whom? What evi- 
dence do we have that it is more prevalent 
than reported? It is true that the practice may 
have existed in pre-Islamic Arabia, and it is 
also possible that it was sporadically practiced 
in some areas of the Middle East during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as re- 
ported by some travelers. But Mr. Patai does 
not let it go at that when he adds “numerous 
Orientalists have noted in general terms that 
the operation is still widespread in the twen- 
tieth century” (p. 446). This general state- 
ment is apparently based on the qualified re- 
ports of three Orientalists: Robertson Smith, 
A. Musil, and J. A. Jaussen whose books were 
published in 1903, 1908 and 1927 respec- 
tively, I have dwelt at length on a seemingly 
insignificant detail in order to illustrate some 
of the generalizations and unsupported claims 
that Mr. Patai makes throughout the book. 
Students become fascinated by such curious 
and dubious ethnographic odds and ends to 
the detriment of the more vital question such 
as that of the proper assessment of the role 
and changing status of the Arab woman. 

Finally, nowhere does Mr. Patai mention 
the politics of oil in the area or its role in 
the modernization of the Middle East. I man- 
aged to locate one reference to the subject 
and that in the Appendix. On p. 482, in dis- 
cussing the per capita national income for 
the nations of the area, Mr. Patai writes 
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. . the area also includes the one country 
with the highest such income in the world: 
Kuwait. The explanation lies in the small pop- 
ulation of this sheikhdom and its very siz- 
able oil revenues which are counted in figur- 
ing the per capita national income, although 
in fact, only a small portion of it filters down 
to the population at large...” 

Despite the above reservations, Mr. Patai’s 
book remains a valuable contribution to Mid- 
dle Eastern ethnology. The scope of the au- 
thor’s knowledge is impressive, and the book 
is a useful source of material for students and 
teachers of the area. 

AMAL VINOGRADOV 
Queens College, CUNY l 


Politics in Plural Societles: A Theory of Dem- 
ocratic Instability. By Alvin’ Rabushka and 
Kenneth A. Shepsle. (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 
1972. Pp. 217. $8.95.) 


The effects of cultural pluralism on politi- 
cal systems have been the subject of substan- 
tial research and considerable debate for many 
years. The authors of this study seek to ex- 
plain democratic instability in one type of 
culturally diverse society and present a the- 
ory which is rigorous and systematic, relat- 
ing it to a large number of empirical cases. 
Such an effort is laudable and long overdue. 
It is also a major undertaking. Not surpris- 
ingly, Politics in Plural Societies has short- 
comings as well as making important con- 
tributions. 

Rabushka and Shepsle limit their universe 
to a very.carefully defined segment of plural- 
istic societies. They are not interested in so- 
cieties which are culturally plural per se, but 
only those in which (1) politics is organized 
in terms of cultural communities and (2) the 
overwhelming preponderance of political con- 
flict is perceived in terms of ethnicity (p. 62). 
Such societies are called “plural” societies as 
opposed to those which are only culturally 
diverse, which are defined as “pluralistic” so- 
cieties. It should also be noted that ethnicity 
is defined very broadly to include organiza- 
tion on the basis of race, language, religion, 
tribe, and custom. This definition creates some 
problems for cases in which several of these 
items seem to be salient but not reinforcing. 
Which is the “real” ethnicity? One might say 
that a rather than b is the real ethnic group 
because it seems slightly more salient—but 
that is not entirely satisfactory. It might have 
been more useful to limit the definition of 
“ethnicity” or speak of the various ‘“com- 
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munal groups” (a term which seems to be 
used interchangeably with ethnicity) so that 
the communities can be identified more eas- 
ily. This would also help avoid confusion in 
places like Africa where “tribal” identities are 
often quite fluid. 

The book is divided into two distinct sec- 
tions. The first part is devoted to the presen- 
tation of definitions, theory building, and the 
elaboration of a paradigm. The second part 
of the book consists of a number of case 
studies which exemplify some of the proposi- 
tions made in part one. Countries included 
in this examination are Guyana, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Malaya, Ceylon, Trinidad, Cy- 
prus; Rwanda, Zanzibar,-Lebanon, Sudan, South 
Africa, Switzerland, Rhodesia, Ireland, Bu- 
rundi, and the Congo. . 

The most important contribution of this 
study lies in the attempt to delineate carefully 
and define a number of concepts which can 
help us understand cultural conflicts. Much 
of the literature on ethnicity has been ham- 
pered by the assumption that cultural diver- 
sity induces conflict and instability. It may 
well be that cultural ties can also foster in- 
tegration and stability. The important ques- 
tion, as Rabushka and Shepsle convincingly 
demonstrate, is not whether culturally diverse 
communities exist within a nation, but whether 
these differences are seen to be politically 
salient. In trying to deal with ‘the difficult 
problem of measuring salience, the authors 
put forth some very interesting and useful 
material on preferences, coalition formation, 
utility, and intensity. Unfortunately, after 
some valuable insights into the problem, the 
authors argue that they cannot fully examine 
salience, or deal with why particular issues 
become salient, without a theory of political 
entrepreneurship (pp. 60-61). After an ex- 
cellent start it is unfortunate that they did 
not pursue this question further with or with- 
out a theory of entrepreneurship. Such a view 
also assumes that the masses are unable to 
create politically salient issues (and perhaps 
‘drag reluctant political leaders along). 

In the third chapter Rabushka and Shepsle 
present a paradigm of politics in plural soci- 
eties which comprises five distinct features of 
plural societies (over time): ethnic coopera- 
tion, the growth of ambiguity, increased sali- 
ence of ethnicity, the decline of multi-ethnic 
coalitions, and electoral machinations and mis- 
trust. The first three features of the paradigm 
are particularly well analyzed, and all of them 
are nicely illustrated by the case studies. 

Perhaps the most serious problem in this 
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study has to do with the relationship between 
plural societies and democracy. In the last two 
sentences of the book the authors ask: “. . . Is 
the resolution of intense but conflicting pref- 
erences in the plural society manageable in a 
democratic framework? We think not” (p. 


.217). Given the authors’ definition of plural 


society and related propositions, this conclu- 
sion comes very close to being true by defi- 
nition. Since plural societies by definition are 
organized politically on the basis of ethnic 
divisions which are politically salient, and 
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since it is assumed that preferences are uni- 4 


form and communities are in conflict on all 
issues (p. 67), if we accept these assumptions 
there is virtually no alternative but demo- 
cratic instability. 

Rabushka and Shepsle present a number of 
assumptions and propositions about plural so- 
cieties. While it is useful, as a research strate- 
gy, to state and test them in absolute and 
unequivocal terms in order to see how much 
they explain, it is not clear that this is what 
the authors are doing. For example, how much 
does the assumption (p. 67) that all mem- 
bers of an ethnic group “. . . may be repre- 
sented by identical ‘ethnic preference func- 
tions’ .. .” (which is clearly empirically false 
as an absolute) help us to understand ethnic 
conflict and its relationship to democracy? 
We learn very little from the data presented 
here. Given the fieldwork done by Rabushka 
and Shepsle (in Malaysia, Northern Ireland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Trinidad, Que- 
bec) one would have hoped that some of these 
assumptions had been tested in the field to 
see how far they would take us. The authors 
might have made more progress in dealing 
with ethnicity if they had presented half as 
many cases, which are often repetitive even 
in this brief form, and devoted more effort 
to testing their theory and the validity of 
their assumptions. 

While Politics in Plural Societies has se- 
rious limitations, they should not detract from 
its strengths. Many of the difficulties stem 
from a commendable effort to be precise and 
systematic. These problems make a contribu- 
tion of their own in spelling out how much 
more we need to do in analyzing societies 
with sharp cultural cleavages. Rabushka and 
Shepsle have made a contribution to that ef- 
fort. They present a useful theoretical frame- 
work which is both imaginative and sugges- 
tive. Those who are interested in cultural plur- 
alism will find their study well worth reading. 

FRED M. HAYWARD 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Jewish Reactions to German Anti-Semitism, 
1870—1914. By Ismar Schorsch. (New York: 
Columbia University Press; Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1972. Pp. 291. $10.00.) 

The title of Ismar Schorsch’s compact mono- 
graph, a revision of his Columbia University 
doctoral dissertation, is mest descriptive. It 
is designed (and conscientiously carried out) 
to be a study of the storms and stresses in 
the German-Jewish emancipation process from 
Bismarck’s Second Reich to the outbreak of 


*World War I, with a few references to the 


Weimar Republic. Since it is primarily in- 
tended for the benefit of the historian, the 
study can hardly be criticized for not offering 
more to the political scientist in terms of a 
stronger analysis and a more extended, more 
comprehensive appraisal, particularly in the 
concluding chapter. Nor can it be reprimanded 


‘for its inadequate inclusion of such behavioral 


aspects as political culture and socialization, 
related to the phenomenon of anti-Semitism. 
I would conjecture that it will be difficult for 
any future student of the relationship be- 
tween anti-Semitism and German-Jewish re- 
sponses to it to disprove or in any significant 
way to weaken the author’s major presenta- 
tions. These are cogently formulated and dili- 
gently sustained and substantiated by more 
than six hundred footnotes. The study is oc- 
casionally excessively pedantic in style, at 
times distracting from the main theme by en- 
tirely too many details and perhaps too slow 
in pace—almost inevitably the result of being 
a revised dissertation. But it is most careful- 
ly researched and deserves to enter the circle 
of indispensable literature on trials and fail- 
ures of German Jewry (the “indisputable 
leaders” [p. v] in world Jewry!) asserting its 
rightful place in the German sun, and to be 
allowed to retain its Jewish identity within a 
multi-religious Germany. 

Since the characteristics, forms, motives, and 
manifestations of anti-Semitism in other states 
seem hardly to contain significantly more un- 
explored variables, the present study may claim 
to possess an importance and relevance be- 
yond Germany and beyond the years covered 
by the study (1870-1914). In fact, it may 
be reasoned that a behavioral approach to the 
study of the phenomena of anti-Semitism 
could furnish, on the basis of the facts pre- 
sented here, with due amplification, a more 
generally applicable and wider set of propo- 
sitions from which all minorities could profit. 
The author himself, merely on the basis of 
his almost exclusively historical data, sets up 
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a number of available alternative tactics and 
strategies which have served some of the prom- 
inent German-Jewish defenders, at one time 
or another, with some sequence and interact- 
ing effects. Among these proposed alternatives 
are: (1) to ascertain whether Jewish assimi- 
lation in Germany could effectively and un- 
qualifiedly be pursued while preserving Jewish 
autonomy, identity and self-respect; (2) to 
think of ways and means of improving the 
set-up of Jewish counter-anti-Semitic activities 
(this is, by the way, the largest portion of 
Schorsch’s book); (3) to increase them by 
shifting, changing and otherwise experiment- 
ing with integrative efforts co-ordinating the 
various organizational units nationally, region- 
ally, locally and spiritually as well as secular- 
ly; (4) to contrive the most workable methods 
toward the solution of tensions, such as (a) 
by greater, deliberate efforts of assimilation on 
the part of the Jews (ultimately at the ex- 
pense of substantial Jewishness and self-efface- 
ment); (b) by securing full integration from 
the German Gentiles in return for a promise 
to cooperate more fully in a total national 
unity—-Heinrich von Treitschke and others’ 
plan and obsession; (c) by systematically or- 
ganizing and professionally directing protests 
and appeals to the seat of government, the 
courts, certain receptive political parties, and 
even non-German humanitarian organizations; 
(d) by relying and depending on more lib- 
eral, progressive, and ethically minded non- 
Jews, in return for obliging them by giving 
up some of the Jewish forms of exclusiveness 
and selectiveness, engaging in voluntary “re- 
formism” and self-purges of “undesirable Jew- 
ish traits’; (e) by counting on the ultimate 
workings of a progressively developing sense 
of abstract justice; (f) more militantly, by col- 
lecting the fullest energies and dynamically 
asserting the essence of creative Judaism; (g) 
by Jews defending and propagandizing their 
cause and more forcefully asserting their legal 
and constitutional rights; (h) by more stoical- 
ly and realistically withdrawing into their own 
cultural, religious, and ethnic shell, re-charg- 
ing their batteries (at the risk of being con- 
demned as “particularists”’), as a sublimation 
for dignity denied or a device for regaining 
self-respect or recuperating from rejections 
and insults; (i) by ending an unequal and 
futile battle, surrendering to a more or less 
forced or at least strongly “recommended” 
conversion and facilitated system of intermar- 
riage; or finally, (j) by giving up altogether, 
packing and leaving their fatherland in order 
to return to their Palestinian ancestral home. 
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The strength of this study résts in Schorsch's 
analysis of the major defense organizations 
built by German Jews, culminating in the Cen- 
tral Union of German Citizens of Jewish 
Faith. He evaluates their organizational make- 
up, problems of financial resources, member- 
ship policies, the acceptance or rejection by 
other Jewish organizations, the German reac- 
tions thereto, the ultimate success and fail- 
ure, immediately and in hindsight, and the 
general impact of these organizational ap- 
proaches on German Judaism. It is here that 
the author displays prudent impartiality by 
not glossing over the obviously far too fre- 
quent and divisive intra-Jewish quibbles, ter- 
minological confusions and disagreements, 
petty theological disputations and other forms 
of consuming civil strife, the lack of grasp of 
the resulting reactions and consequences on 
the part of the non-Jewish community. In fact, 
this study could have been titled also “The 
Trials and Tribulations of the Resistance to 
Jewish Disabilities: A Study of Organizational 
Complexities.” Í 

This study, which the author should ex- 


tend to the Weimar era in order to ascertain- 


whether his theses and projections continue 
to apply, gains by his balanced inclusion not 
only of pro-Jewish episodes in modern Ger- 
man history, but also of possible contributions 
to anti-Semitism by German (and non-Ger- 
man) Jews themselves. This latter argument, 
which usually comes from the adversaries 
themselves, is presented by the author, how- 
ever, in its proper perspective. In his conclud- 
ing chapter Schorsch points the finger at the 
German governments (and to a Jesser extent 
the German society) which, with notable ex- 
ceptions, failed in the Second Reich to as- 
sist the overwhelmingly willing and anxious 
German Jews in their demands for full inte- 
gration into the German society without there- 
by having to surrender ignominiously their 
Jewish unique religious and ethno-cultural 
heritage. In fact, the author emphasizes 
throughout his book, and particularly strong- 
ly in his concluding paragraphs, that, largely 
through the efforts of the Central Union, the 
anti-Semitic forces in Germany contributed to 
the transition from passivity to active self- 
defense, from lethargy to revitalization, and 
from disunity to unification of German Juda- 
ism—the result of the “constant pressure of 
a hostile environment.” The greatest merit of 
this study rests in its keen analysis of the 
trials and failures in German-Jewish attempts 
to counteract anti-Semitism, or, conversely, in 
demonstrating that nothing seems to exist ef- 
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fectively to eradicate ingrained anti-Semitism, 
particularly in face of disunity in the ranks 
of the Jewish people themselves. 

Fritz Nova 
Villanova University 


The Expansion of England. By J. R. Seeley. 
Edited and with an introduction by John 
Gross. (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1971. Pp. xxvii, 248. $9.50.) 


In the year of the United Kingdom’s con- 

cluding parliamentary debates about joining 
the European 
Classics of British Historical Literature (series 
editor, John Clive, who contributes a preface) 
fittingly republished after nearly fifty years 
this still eminently readable and quotable book. 
In his prophetic interpretation of history, See- 
ley assigned technological innovation its world- 
changing efficacy and supported the ideal of 
imperial federation, upon an example which 
Europeans have since often flattered by aspir- 
ing to imitate: 
“... let us compare it to the United States, and we 
shall see at once that, so far from being of an obso- 
lete type, it is precisely the sort of union which the 
conditions of the time most naturally call into ex- 
istence. ... The federal system has been added to 
the representative system, and at the same time 
steam and electricity have been introduced” 
(p. 236). 


As John Gross rightly declares, the book’s 
title suggested extending the bounds, but See- 
ley was “. . . exclusively concerned with 
tightening the bonds,” of empire. Within what 
Seeley called “Greater Britain” (i.e., “the old 
Commonwealth”) his book, made from two 
sets of lectures to undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge, 1881-82, taught teachers who edu- 
cated the intervening generations of school- 
children until it went out of print in 1956. It 
transmitted a tradition faithful to the facts 
of their historical identity and a benign per- 
suasion of the worldwide unity, rather than 
the foreign conquests, of the British peoples. 
Seeley foresaw that an awakening conscious- 
ness of nationality would some day make India 
into a great independent state or states; but 
he also perceived that “. . . England and her 
colonies taken together make, properly speak- 
ing, not an Empire but only a very large 
state . . . because the population is English 
throughout and the institutions are of the 
same kind” (p. 237). 

The 1881-82 lectures, especially the first 
course, explained historically how that had 
come about. India occupied all but the first 
and last of the second course. Both courses 
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gave historical substance to more than Seeley’s 
notable phrase that the Empire had been ac- 
quired in “a fit of absence of mind.” For all 
their aphoristic and tendentious qualities, these 
lectures carry the mark of a professional his- 
torian. Celebrated as soon as published, they 
make genuine if not great historiography. 
On the other hand it is as the proponent 
of a characteristic idea of historiography, and 
consequently a pragnosticator, that Seeley may 
interest contemporary political scientists. R. G. 
Collingwood was anticipated by his statement 
that “. . . in history everything depends upon 
turning narrative into problems” (p. 139), 
while the doctrine underlying Seeley’s “. . . his- 
tory is concerned, not mainly with the in- 
teresting things which may have been done 
by Englishmen or in England, but with En- 
gland herself considered as a nation and 
state” (p. 242), had itself long since been 
anticipated by Hegel. One may at first sight 
suspect an infinite regress in “. . . the true 
test of the historical importance of events 
. . is their pregnancy, ... the greatness of 
the consequences likely to follow from them” 


(p. 115), until noticing that Seeley is there. 


attributing highest importance not to the 
event’s consequences, but to that in the event 
itself which, whether or not apprehended by 
its contemporaries, could initiate great changes 
—€.g., as something so apprehended, the first 
test of a thermonuclear weapon; as something 
not, the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. The 
historian’s business, wrote Seeley (p. 114) is 
“to point out to us that this event, which ab- 
sorbed the public attention when it happened, 
was really of no great importance, and that 
event, though it passed almost unnoticed, was 
of infinite consequence.” 

Seeley looked out for those events at once 
dynamic and problematic, but also to be 
plotted on the time-scale of the rise and de- 
cline of states seen as powers. He was con- 
vinced that England was then poised between 
reducing herself to “a purely European Pow- 
er” or uniting herself with “Greater Britain’s” 
English stock to become a continent-sized state 
populated by scores of millions. Thus his 
lengthened perspective on the future let him 
see that the Russia and the United States of 
his time were in any case set to become fifty 
years later just such giant Powers, and would 
“, . . Surpass in power the states now called 
great as much as the great country-states of 
the sixteenth century surpassed Florence” (p. 
237). Yet he foresaw no threat of conquest 
from the Continent—“. . . what enemy could 
invade us but France?” (p. 230). 
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Seeley, the historian of early nineteenth- 
century Prussia, the biographer of Baron vom 
Stein, the admirer of German “intelligence 
and organization,” apparently had no inkling 
of the rise of united Germany (nor, less re- 
markably, of that of Japan). Thus he could 
foresee, after emigration to the colonies “on 
a vast scale” the evolution of “. . . some orga- 
nization . . . which might make the whole 
force of the Empire available in time of war” 
(p. 235), but- not the ironic fulfillment of 
those hopes in the two great German and 
world wars, after the second of which his 
united “Greater Britain,” having fought 
through decisive months alone, was quite 
eclipsed in power and wealth by the two later- 
involved giants whose growth he had fore- 
seen, and then by the formerly defeated West- 
ern Europeans whom he had underrated, and 
into whose community, nearly a century after 
The Expansion of England, Britain is now 
contracting. 

A. L. BURNS 
The Australian National University, Canberra 


Frankrikes forfattningar. By Ragnar Simons- 
son. (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1971. 
Skrifter utgivna av Statsvetenskapliga fören- 
ingen i Uppsala genom C. A. Hessler. Pp. 
617. Kr. 55.—) 


Persisting tension between liberty and pow- 
er is the dominating theme of Simonsson’s ac- 
count of constitutional history in France from 
1870 to Pompidou’s election as president in 
1969. The book is a massive undertaking— 
more than 600 pages in length including a 
19-page resume in French—in the best Swed- 
ish tradition of meticulous historical scholar- 
ship. It yields no surprises or significant new 
historical insights, permitting instead the com- 
pelling record of political change in one of 
the world’s leading (and repeatedly troubled) 
democracies to speak for itself. 

The author, a political scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, has approached his sub-- 
ject with commendable thoroughness. He be- 
gins with the constitutional debate concern- 
ing the choice between monarchy or a repub- 
lic in the wake of Napoleon IITs capitulation 
at Sedan; proceeds through the consolidation 
of the Third Republic, the creation of the 
Vichy regime, and the constitutional strug- 
gles of the postwar period; and concludes with 
a cautious appraisal of future constitutional 
change. To document his study, Simonsson 
cites 606 entries in his bibliography, includ- 
ing references to parliamentary records, min- 
utes of constituent committees, collections of 
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electoral programs, periodicals, memoirs, po- 
litical tracts and speeches, and 287 secondary 
sources, 

The result is an impressively detailed, if 
excessively dry, political history of modern 
France. Simonsson is at his best in presenting 
a comprehensive account of the successive at- 
tempts to redefine political authority in a na- 
tion characterized by unresolved political and 
social dualisms, at his weakest in succumbing 
to narrative description at the expense of ex- 
planation. Both assessments derive from the 
author’s choice of emphasis: constitutional- 
legal development rather than behavioral or 
class or socioeconomic analysis. 

Thus, Simonsson’s treatment of the debates 
leading to the adoption of the constitutions 
of 1875, 1946, and 1958 (as well as the pop- 
ular rejection of the proposed leftist docu- 
ment of April 1946) focuses primarily on con- 
flicting ideas. “For or against the principles 
of 1789, for or against the church, that re- 
mains the primary, the decisive question,” he 
argues. 


The great revolution constituted such a break in 
the country’s history, yielded such a cleavage within 
the nation as a spiritual unity, that no development 
has been able to fill this gap, smooth out this sharp 
dividing line. Freedom or authority, those were the 
great ideas that led to an unprecedented conflict, 
that divided Europe, that led to the world war of 
the time: the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars; 
no victories, no defeats could prevent these ideas 
from continuing to clash into our own time (p. 533, 
my translation). 


As practiced by Simonsson, this approach 
ultimately provokes some challenging ques- 
tions about the substance of modern politics 
but suffers several liabilities en route. One re- 
grettable consequence is that the dramatis 
personae of French politics are reduced to 
shadowy cardboard figures. For example, Si- 
monsson informs his readers that “Thiers loved 
power and wanted to hold onto it as long as 
possible” (p. 31), but communicates nothing 
about the republican leader as a person. Sim- 
ilarly, Marshall Pétain—surely one of the most 
tragic figures of French political history—tre- 
mains frustratingly remote. Simonsson re- 
counts Pétain’s efforts to create a dictatorial 
regime after the fall of France in 1940 and 
then suddenly depicts him as seeking to mod- 
_ ify his policies after 1943 because “Pétain was 
now convinced that Hitler was going to lose 
the war’ (p. 206). One seeks in vain for an 
assessment, however brief, of the man’s con- 
victions, desires, fears. Even de Gaulle fares 
little better. Simonsson quotes at length from 
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his speeches criticizing the weaknesses of the 
Fourth Republic but reveals little about the 
human qualities of the wartime resistance 
leader and principal architect of the Fifth Re- 
public. 

Also neglected is the wider social fabric of 
politics. Groups, particularly parties and trade 
unions, are accorded somewhat more system-. 
atic attention than individual statesmen but 
largely only as organized spokesmen for con- 
flicting world-views. All too infrequently does 
the author reveal a glimpse of what was hap- 
pening in France outside the circumscribed ” 
circle of official actors in parliament; too su- 
perficially does he utilize his occasional data 
on underlying socioeconomic factors of change 
and perceptions of the political system by com- 
mon citizens. 

What Simonsson does contribute is a de- 
tailed recapitulation of historical chronology 
with careful attention to dates, the terms of 
successive political controversies, and voting 
divisions. In accord with his interpretive 
theme, Simonsson concentrates on recurrent 
efforts during the successive republics to in- 


_ Stitutionalize executive-legislative relations in 


such a way as to insure reasonably efficient 
decision structures without endangering indi- 
vidual civil liberties. The ultimate failure of 
the Third Republic to sustain a viable synthe- 
sis between principles of authority and free- 
dom was perpetuated in the inability of the 
Fourth Republic to achieve a working formula 
in the first place; the culprit in both cases, 
as Simonsson argues with legions of observers 
before him, was the multiplicity of parties. 
By creating a presidential system of govern- 
ment with a parliamentary “facade” (p. 540), 
de Gaulle achieved in Simonsson’s view a 
stable compromise—albeit one based on “con- 
servative, reactionary elements” (p. 454)— 
that is likely to endure beyond Pompidou. 
“Those who would want to take up the con- 
stitutional question from the beginning or at 
least instigate major changes in the existing 
constitution,” he concludes, “have long since 
discovered that no such possibility exists, nor 
have they made such an attempt.” Because 
“the people” have grown accustomed to the 
present institution, “there is unlikely to be 
any major struggle over presidential power” 
(p. 528). 

More provocative than the author's: cau- 
tious prediction concerning the limited pros- 
pects of constitutional change are his inter- 
mittent reflections on the status of individual 
citizens in advanced society. Although Simons- 
son does not generalize beyond the French 
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case, he is clearly concerned about the broad- 


# er political implications of the contradictory 


kaks 


demands of power and liberty. Modern tech- 
nological man requires efficiency and hence a 
strong government, he maintains; at the same 
time the normative imperative of “freedom, 
social balance” (p. 545) imposes restraints on 
the arbitrary exercise of power. If the French 
experience is suggestive for continuing efforts 
elsewhere: to strike a balance between these 
principles, it is because the revolutionary heri- 


„ tage has engendered a tradition of individual 
“ critical awareness. This 


“critical sense,” Si- 
monsson asserts, “is a guarantee of effective 
control, a guarantee against both dictatorship 
and the power of bureaucrats, a guarantee that 
the state will remain a democracy” (p. 546). 

M. DoNALp HANCOCK 
University of Texas at Austin 


Greek and Roman Voting and Elections. By 
E. S. Staveley. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. Pp. 271. $9.50.) 


Professor Staveley’s book is pre-eminently 
an attempt to assemble and interpret the var- 
ious kinds of evidence, literary and archaeo- 
logical, which bear on the nature and func- 
tioning of voting in assemblies, whether elec- 
toral, legislative or judicial, in classical an- 
tiquity. Although Chapter I, “The Origins of 
Voting in Greece,” discusses political devel- 
opments and behavior in a rather broad con- 
text and suggests that the following chapters 
will likewise treat politics generally, this is not 
the case. The focus is quite specific in the 
rest of the book, and the central theme is 
the description and explanation of the tech- 


nique of voting, from the announcement of . 


the convening of a voting assembly through 
the actual methods of checking the voters’ 
qualifications and of registering their choices, 
to the final official declaration of the outcome 
of the vote. Consequently the reader will find 
relatively little about the theory or historical 
development of voting practices in Greece or 
Rome, or about the place of voting assem- 
blies in Greek or Roman government (only 
parts of two out of twelve chapters are de- 
voted to these subjects); on the other hand 
he will find a comprehensive and detailed 
analysis of the techniques and mechanisms em- 
ployed in voting in the classical period. 
Staveley has written as much for “the stu- 
dent of psephology or political science” as for 
the classical historian, and he has therefore 
tried to keep his work on a level compre- 
hensible to the less specialist reader. He has 
succeeded to the extent that neither ignorance 
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of Greek and Latin nor lack of detailed knowl- 
edge of Greco-Roman history will prevent the 
reader from following his presentation and 
analysis. At the same time a basic familiarity 
with the major developments of Athenian, 
Spartan, and Roman history, which unfortu- 
nately cannot even be expected of a ma- 
jority of American college students today, is 
necessary to an understanding of the book. 
For example, he rightly assumes his readers 
know about the scholarly controversy concern- 
ing the authenticity of the Constitution of 
Athens ascribed to Aristotle, about Cleisthenes 
and his reforms, about the Roman institution 
of clientela and its operation in politics, etc. 
But within these limits, there is much to be 
learned from the first work to discuss both 
Greek and Roman voting and elections in a 
single volume that brings together the fruit 
of the past century of classical scholarship, 
complemented by the author’s good sense and 
Clear arguments. 

The book is divided into two equal parts: 
the first devoted to a study of voting in Sparta 
and especially in Athens, the only classical 
Greek states for which we possess sufficient 
information to say anything definite, and the 
second to Republican Rome, with a final chap- 
ter on elections in the Imperial Age. The sec- 
tion on Greece first discusses the origins of 
voting in the Greek world, and argues plausi- 
bly that the concept of the vote emerged at 
first in noble or aristocratic councils which 
sought to limit royal power, and was then 
transferred to popular assemblies as the con- 
cepts of citizenship and the state gradually 
evolved. Succeeding chapters treat the man- 
ner of appointment to office in terms of eligi- 
bility (all or some of the citizens), selection 
(by direct vote or by lot), and the nature and 
organization of the electorate; the operation 
of the lot, so important a feature of govern- 
ment in classical Athens; voting procedures, 
including discussions of how votes were re- 
corded and tallied, and emphasizing the prin- 
ciple of one man, one vote, which underlay 
Athenian practice, in contrast to the Roman 
practice of group voting (this subject merits 
a chapter of its own in Part IL); and a final 
chapter on manipulation and fraud, which ex- 
amines the various ways in which interested 
parties could illegally influence the outcome 
of voting to their advantage. 

The section on Roman voting is a bit 1 more 
unified, in part undoubtedly because Staveley 
deals here with the practices and institutions 
of a single state. The opening chapter de- 
scribes the origins, development, and function- 
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ing of the various Roman voting assemblies, 
the comitia curiata, comitia centurlata, co- 
mitia populi tributa, and the cencilium plebis. 
The next deals with the crucial and important 
Roman concept of the group vote, demon- 
strating how the Romans valued the colec- 
tive opinion over mere headcounting, and how 
a candidate for office or a legislative proposal 
could potentially be approved by an inordi- 
nately small proportion of total votes; for 
example, 18 out of 35 tribal unit votes, or 
97 out of 193 votes in the centuriate assem- 
bly, would suffice to determine a contest, al- 
though only a bare majority in any given unit 
was necessary to carry that unit. Subsequent 
chapters treat the preliminaries of the vote, 
its casting, determination and the possibilities 
for manipulation. The chapter on manipula- 
tion provides an excellent picture of the op- 
eration of Roman politics during the late Re- 
public. 

Staveley does not shy away from difficult 
questions of interpretation, even when the evi- 
dence is ambiguous or unsatisfactory, and this 
attitude produces mixed blessings. His sug- 
gestion that the use of the lot at Athens re- 
sulted not from any ideological principle, but 
rather from expediency based on the concept 
of rotation in office, is interesting if unprov- 
able. His treatment of the election of ephors 
in Sparta is highly speculative and does not 
convince me; although we cannot know for 
-certain, it seems more probable that the Spar- 
tan assembly rather than the gerousia elected 
the annual magistrates. The use of the term 
“feudal” for both early Greek and Roman 
society is potentially misleading; Staveley ap- 
parently uses it to refer to a system of social 
organization based on the clan and tribe, be- 
fore the classical Greek polis or the Roman 
monarchical state had come into existence, 
and it is emphatically not to be equated with 
the meaning the term has for European so- 
ciopolitical organization between the ninth 
and thirteenth centuries. Several topics could 
profitably have been given more scope, such 
as a brief appendix on the dates of the elec- 
tions of magistrates and their entrance into 
office, and a discussion of the place of rhetoric 
in Athens and its influence on voting. There 
could (and perhaps should) be more explicit 
comparison between Greek and Roman prac- 
tices, and there ought to be a concluding chap- 
ter. Although there is no bibliography, the 
persistent reader will find many important ref- 
erences to ancient sources and modern schol- 
arship in the notes. Despite these criticisms, 
this is generally a sound, dependable work on 
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its specific themes, and it makes a useful, if 
necessarily technical, contribution to its sub- 
ject. 

CHARLES D. HAMILTON 
The University of Chicago 


Maurice Barrès et le nationalisme français. 
By Zeev Sternhell. (Paris: Armand Colin, 
1972. Pp. 396. Fr. 75.) 

Ever since his death in 1923,- Maurice 

Barrès has been steeping in neglect. His name 

recalls the “brain-stuffing” propaganda of the 


first World War, the savage polemics of anti-” 


Dreyfusism, the formulation of a chauvinistic 
and populist nationalism designed to replace 
its liberal and bourgeois forerunner. On all 
these counts, while new paperback ‘editions of 
his books sell in the tens of thousands, the in- 
tellectual (and especially the academic) com- 
munity prefers to ignore him: oblivion be- 
comes the penalty of obloquy. 

Yet, behind the familiar description, another 
figure lurks: the young provincial challenging 
Paris, like the Déracinés he wrote about. 
Barrés was a latter day Rastignac, wresting 
success from a sharp pen, becoming the leader 


of his generation, “prince of youth” in the- 


Paris of the 1880s and the early "90s, author 
of anarchistic avant-garde novels, pungent 
critic of his elders and of established order, 
rebel, prophet of a culte du moi that inspired 
a constellation as varied as Léautaud, Mauri- 
ac, Malraux and Aragon, ally of the Socialists 
in Parliament and beyond, admirer of Jaurès 
and friend of Léon Blum—all this to 1898 
and the Dreyfus affair. Two Barréses appear 
on opposite slopes of that fin-de-siecle water- 
shed; and reconciling the two may be one key 
to understanding the political evolution of 
French middle classes since the Third Repub- 
lic, 

In search of this reconciliation, Mr. Stern- 
hell, a student of the late Jean Touchard, him- 
self now teaching at the University of Jerusa- 
lem, has written a perceptive and important 
book. Its careful progression shows an esthete’s 
evolution from egoism to collectivism, from 
cultural cosmopolitanism to insistent provin- 
cialism, from rebellion to conformity, from 
rejection of the dead “who stifle us” to their 
adoption as defining and dynamizing agents of 
communal revivification. 

While such a drift may not seem unexpected 
to students of politics and personality today, 
the manner and the logic of it, as Mr. Stern- 


hell traces them, prove illuminating. The © 


search for a remedy to the humiliation of 
defeat in 1871, to the feeling of decadence 


h 
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among the young, to the shortcomings of lib- 
eral democracy, to the social and economic 
injustices of “the bourgeois order,” makes 
Barrés look for remedies: abroad; in himself; 
in a popular savior—General Boulanger; in 
“the people” still uncorrupted; in a socialism 
still vague enough to be (almost) all things 
to all men; and in national socialism too, be- 
fore the Dreyfus affair precipitates him into 
conservatism. At this point, latent or minor 
aspects of his earlier thinking (anti-Semitism, 
racism) come to the fore, and inspire a doc- 
trine of organic nationalism: as aggressive, as 
exclusive, as elitist, on behalf of the nation 


‘as it had been in defending the singular self. 


All of this, superficial in my account, is 
convincingly detailed and documented by Mr. 
Sternhell. I take issue with some of his views. 
Among other things, Barrés’s anti-Semitism 
appears to me less central and more oppor- 
tunistic than it does to Sternhell. Barrés’s rac- 
ism seems closer to contemporary conventions, 
and certainly less exclusive than the term 
would suggest today. And I wonder if some 
of the things Barrés penned in the heat of 
political struggle should not be viewed in the 
light of Talleyrand’s remark that all that is 
exaggerated does not count. French intellec- 
tuals (even anti-intellectual intellectuals) have 
long pretended that words are acts. But they 
know better. 

Yet disagreement is a form of attention. 
And Mr. Sternhell has given us a book that 
deserves attention, respect .. . and an early 
translation into English. 

EUGEN WEBER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Nationalism in Eastern Europe, Edited by 
Peter Sugar and Ivo Lederer. (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1969. Pp. 465. 
$15.00, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 

The study of the origins and evolution of 
indigenous political ideologies in Eastern Eu- 
rope has been a neglected field of inquiry by 
area specialists and students of comparative 
politics alike. As a result, the literature on 
the dynamics of postwar politics, particularly 
on themes of political socialization, elite per- 
ceptions, and heterodox ideologies, has failed 
to account for some of the crucial aspects of 
that area’s political culture, particularly na- 
tionalism, and the pervasive influence of tradi- 
tional beliefs on strategies of Communist na- 
tion building. 

The image of a total ideological vacuum 
and the disregard of native-~democratic, radi- 
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cal, and non-Communist Marxist—intellectual 
traditions on the eve of the Soviet takeover 
has been the hallmark of recent Western writ- 
ings both of the revisionist historian and the 
behavioral political science variety. The for- 
mer (Gabriel Kolko would do for an example) 
somehow envisages a cluster of backward 
countries incapable of building democratic so- 
cieties on their own, hence expendable pawns 
in the coming cold war; while the latter, such 
as Kenneth Jowitt’s study on Rumania, blithe- 
ly ignores the heritage of indigenous politi- 
cal ideas and comes out approving of Stalin- 
ism as developmental strategy suitable for that 
country’s condition. 

Although nationalism is a notoriously diffi- 
cult concept to operationalize and fit into the 
framework of a neat comparative model, the 
subject is too important to ignore when mak- 
ing a serious effort to understand the im- 
mensely complex pattern of politics and po- 
litical ideas in that part of the world. There- 
fore, on the subject of East European na- 
tionalism, any objective study is welcome; and 
the Sugar-Lederer symposium is certainly no 
exception. In this book eight historians are 
seeking to provide a capsule history of na- 
tionalism and nationalist political ideologies 
from the beginning—and the dates range from 
the seventh century through the eighteenth— 
to the 1960s. 

The main findings of the volume are sum- 
marized by Peter Sugar in his introductory 
essay, “External and Domestic Roots of East 
European Nationalism.” Proceeding from a 
lucid reconstruction of the origins and basic 
philosophical dimensions of modern Western 
European nationalism, Sugar systematically 
outlines and examines those area-specific faç- 
tors that have contributed to the subsequent 
transformation of the ideas of Herder, Rous- 
seau, and the spokesmen of German cultural 
nationalism by East European intellectuals into 
doctrines of national independence, social 
emancipation and preservation of cultural 
identity. Ideas, as Sugar points out, are fragile 
commodities that tend to lose much of their 
Original meaning when transplanted into an 
alien environment that is inimical to their 
continued growth. The transformation of the 
original premises of Western European na- 
tionalist ideologies into indigenous East Euro- 
pean political theories eventually crystallized 
into four basic types that Sugar calls bour- 
geois, aristocratic, popular and bureaucratic 
nationalism. Although neither Sugar nor the 
individual authors of the country studies offer 
any systematic or empirical support (none of 
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the latter seem to make use of this typology, 
anyway) for the classification of the seven 
countries under these categories, it is an in- 
teresting attempt to impose some kind of ra- 
tional order on the meaning of this elusive 
term. 

While there is much to commend the indi- 
vidual studies for providing useful descrip- 
tions of the East European countries’ modern 
intellectual history, they are on the whole 
quite disappointing as sources of systematic 
or original information on political ideas. First, 
there is the erroneous and, among the au- 
thors, rather widely shared assumption that 
nationalism has been the main if not the sole 
motivating intellectual force in modern East 
European history. Second, none of the essays 
pays any attention to economic and social 
factors, let alone trying to establish a linkage 
` between them and the rise of nationalist and 
other political ideologies. Third—and in my 
Opinion this is the most important shortcom- 
ing of the entire enterprise-—-the volume fails 
to demonstrate the nature of the “fit” or the 
congruence of traditional political ideas, par- 
ticularly various schools of native, Marxist, 
and agrarian radical ideologies, and those im- 
‘ported Leninist-Stalinist philosophies of so- 
cialist nation building that the respective East 
European Communist parties introduced and 
institutionalized upon assuming power after the 
Second World War. 

If we assume, as we should, that the ori- 
gins of national communism and other ideo- 
logical manifestations of “domesticism,” to use 
Brzezinski's apt phrase, have their origin in a 
still insufficiently studied mix of communist 
and native radical ideas, then this last short- 
coming of the volume may be viewed as over- 
whelming and thus rendering the volume only 
marginally useful for anyone interested in 
learning more about these matters. 

In conclusion, it may be argued that his- 
tory and the history of ideas are too impor- 
tant to be left to the historians. Although 
this book does provide much valuable infor- 
mation, it is no substitute for a set of sys- 
tematic studies—either country-by-country or 
across the board comparative, analyses of the 
genesis, subsequent evolution, and current 
state of the “normative dimension” of East 
European politics. Without works of this kind, 
East Europe will remain the domain of area 
experts and political journalists whose writ- 
ings still pass for scholarship in this field of 
comparative politics. 

RupoLF L. TÖKÉS 
University of Connecticut 
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North for the Trade: The Life and Times of 

a Berber Merchant, By John Waterbury. 
- (Berkeley: University of California Press, 

1972. Pp. 241. $10.75.) 

Like a Moroccan celebration, John Water- 
bury comes on firing his flintlocks and play- 
ing his ghaita (Moroccan oboe) at the same 
time, leaving the onlooker the choice of the 
type of entertainment he likes best. The re- 
viewer is challenged to fire back, but that 
drowns out the music. Can ‘the reviewer, like 
the reviewed, be permitted to do both, with 
the audience understanding that it is all part 
of a good show in the first place? 

Waterbury’s story concerns Hadj Brahim 
al-Soussi, a trader from the Anti-Atlas region 
of Morocco, former UNFP member of par- 
liament, founder of the Moroccan Union of 
Wholesalers of Food Products, above all one 
of that small group of Berbers who have left 
their rocky villages between the High Atlas 
and the Sahara since World War I and have 
gone north to the commercial coastal cities 
from Casablanca to Tangier to constitute the 
transitional commercial petite bourgeoisie. He 
is pious, homespun, crafty, clever, moral, hon- 
est, loyal, trustworthy, flexible, realistic, de- 
voted to his enlightened self-interest, an elder 
of the tribe. 

Through him, we are introduced to the 
agnatic organization of the Ammiln tribal 
cluster and local life, the out-migration from 
there to the modern commercial centers and 
relations with the modernizing grande bour- 
geoisie from Fes, and the ethics of business, 


the practices of politics, and the beliefs of - 


Islam—the three pillars of his public life. 
Sometimes the story is told in the Hadj’s own 
words, other parts are the author’s own analy- 
sis well supported by other authorities on the 
Swasa (men from the Souss region), Moroc- 
co, or traditional market or bazaar economies, 
The result is a fine portrayal of Soussi ways 
and values, full of life and insights, an in- 
formed guide to an understudied facet of 
Moroccan society and politics, and a real 
pleasure to read. Without disservice, one could 
take Hadj Brahim at face value and enjoy 
it, a portrait with central figure and back- 
ground rather than a biography. So much for 
the lyrical artistry, the ghaita. 

But there is more, underlying this story. 
Waterbury begins with a quotation from 
Geertz to the effect that what one sees de- 
pends on his choice of lenses, and then con- 
tinues by asserting that his subject, the Soussi 
trading community, “is too fascinating to kill 
off, or perhaps render invisible, through the 
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_ devices commonly employed by social scien- 
tists” (p. 2). The most articulate of the Swasa 
(pp. 3-5), Hadj Brahim was chosen as a 
case study of his community, a uniquely 
typical Soussi, and the trading community is 
“The Reification of Hadj Brahim . . .” (title of 
chapter VII). 

Thus, the central personage may be really 
interesting but he is only theoretically inter- 
esting when he is.used to answer such ques- 
tions as “Why was it the Swasa, of all people, 
who made up the transitional commercial 
petite bourgeoisie?” and “What is their impact 
on Moroccan society and their role in its mod- 
ernization?” In tackling these questions at his 
chosen level of analysis, Waterbury comes in 
with his guns blazing, challenging above all 
the McClelland thesis of need-achievement. In 
a word, without going into the whole argu- 
ment, he is effective in pointing out the logi- 
cal weaknesses (pp. 184-187) and moral pit- 
falls (pp. 198-201) of n-ach but, even teamed 
up with Hadj Brahim, he provides no better 
alternative. For the first task he did not need 
Hadj Brahim; for the second he cannot use 
him. 

Waterbury’s answer to the question “Why 
the Swasa?” is “chance,” which is scarcely 
theoretically satisfying; “Other Moroccans 
could just as easily have made the move into 
commerce, but the luck of the draw produced 
the Swasa” (p. 197). His answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is their impact?” is fuzzy. “Hadj 
Brahim will not save the Moroccan economy” 
(p. 198), is a judgment larger than the prob- 
lem, just as its positive corollary is an unsub- 
stantiated leap into the unknown: “the motor 
force of economic development, .. . if it oc- 
curs at all, ... will come from state planning 
and public capital formation, international aid- 
granting bodies, foreign corporate investors, 
political revolution, or a combination of all 
of the above” (pp. 201-202). Substantively, 
one may well wonder what’s left. Procedural- 
ly, and more interestingly, this is the very kind 
of answer that the chosen lenses of Hadj 
Brahim cannot enable us to see. 

But that is no note on which to end. If 
Waterbury had been able to find the key to 
‘development in Hadj Brahim’s shop, this book 
would not have to sell for $10.75. But it does 
do many other things: challenges and debates 
some well-worn propositions, illuminates an 
important corner of Moroccan society, allows 
us to spend an engaging evening with Hadj 
Brahim. 

I, WILLIAM ZARTMAN 
New York University 
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Mittelstand, Demokratie und Nationalsozialis- 
mus: Die politische Entwicklung von Hand- 
werk und Kleinhandel in der Weimarer Re- 
publik. By Heinrich August Winkler. (Co- 
logne: Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1972. Pp. 
307. DM 34.) 

Winkler examines the political objectives and 
programs of shopkeepers, artisan craftsmen, 
and other largely urban small businessmen. 
Much of his evidence is taken from north- 
western Germany, although he has constructed 
a study that successfully brings this evidence 
to bear upon the general problem of the Ger- 
man Mittelstand (the middle class, but liter- 
ally the “middle estate”). As Winkler demon- 
strates, the expression Mittelstand came to be 
used after the founding of the German na- 
tional state in the nineteenth century to dis- 
tinguish the petty bourgeoisie from both the 
big bourgeoisie and the working class. He sug- 
gests that this distinction, although useful po- 
litically to many petty bourgeois, was bad so- 
ciology. Yet German social scientists gener- 
ally came to accept the concept of a Mittel- 
stand that included not only artisans and other 
small businessmen, but also peasant proprie- 
tors, white-collar workers, many professionals, 
and most civil servants. Winkler has sensibly 
decided to focus upon small businessmen, 
rather than attempting to investigate all of 
the diverse groups that were so often regard- 
ed as constituting the Mirtelstand. 

His thesis is that organized small business- 
men succeeded in obtaining legislation and gov- 
ernment action to protect themselves at the 
expense of other sectors of society. Such mea- 
sures included restricting entry into certain oc- 
cupations and granting guilds and trade asso- 
ciations regulatory powers over everyone en- 
gaged in a given occupation or line of small 
business, Winkler argues that concessions ob- 
tained during the Second Reich, most notably 
during the 1870s and 1880s, led much of the 
Mittelstand to expect state assistance, and 
hence to turn eventually to the National So- 
cialists, who claimed that they would protect 
and promote the interests of small business. 
This support, Winkler concludes, contributed 
greatly to the coming to power of the Nazi 
party, but He concedes that the Third Reich 
fulfilled few of these promises. 

Although scarcely novel, Winkler’s thesis has 
never been presented with as much evidence 
as he provides. He explores his topic on the 
basis of familiarity with a wide range of writ- 
ten sources, including some material from 
East German archives. His book will furnish 
a good starting point for further studies of 
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small business in Germany during the first third 
of the twentieth century. 

Much of the literature on the Mittelstand 
is either somewhat dated or a product of the 
sectional interests that Winkler scrutinizes. 
Noteworthy among the rare exceptions to both 
of these generalizations is Herman Lebovics’s 
doctoral dissertation entitled “A Socialism for 
the German Middle Classes: The Social Con- 
servative Response to Industrialism, 1900- 
1933” (Yale University, 1965), which con- 
tains sections analyzing the social and economic 
situation of the middle class, but few of these 
sections are included in Lebovics’s Social Con- 
servatism and the Middle Classes in Ger- 
many, 1914-1933 (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1969). As Winkler notes (p. 15), 
Lebovics’s book is basically a study in intel- 
lectual history and deals with ideas that were 
more attractive to highly educated segments 
of the middle class than to the small business- 
men on whom Winkler focuses. 

It is probably significant that Winkler 
chooses this. way ‘of distinguishing his own 
work from that of Lebovics, for both books 
assume that the middle class was able to play 
a largely autonomous role in pre—-Nazi Ger- 
many: Although in a recent article in the 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte (October 
1969) Winkler examines big business support 
for and sponsorship of corporatist doctrines 
which Lebovics and many other historians have 
identified primarily with the middle class, 
Winkler does little in his book to explore the 
political relationship between big business and 
small business. He also makes scant use of 
much of the evidence he presents of the multi- 
farious relations of dependence of small upon 
big business under the institutions of monop- 
oly capitalism. 

Important examples of Winkler’s overesti- 
. mation of the ability of the middle class to 
act independently can be found in his analy- 
sis of the 1930s. He depicts the Nazi leaders, 
whom he terms “a clique controlled neither 
by it [the Mittelstand] nor by more powerful 
social factors” (p. 180), as standing above 
society. In Winkler’s interpretation the Mittel- 
stand is accurately described as less powerful 
than the bourgeoisie, but is implicitly and in- 
correctly considered as having been exploited 
by opportunistic Nazi leaders mainly to their 
own benefit. The contradiction in Winkler’s 
appraisal is all the more obvious since he har- 
bors no comparable illusions about who bene- 
fited from the Second Reich. He perceives that 
in Wilhelmian Germany, bourgeois interests 
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were carefully attended to, but he proceeds, 
seemingly unaware of any possible contradic- 
tion, to ignore the relevance of this percep- 
tion to an analysis of the origins of the Third 
Reich. To acknowledge the social consequences 
of the Nazi regime, including the thwarting 
of the Mittelstand, and yet to neglect the im- 
port of these consequences when considering. 
the establishment and operation of this same 
regime is not unique to Winkler. A similar 
methodological inconsistency is common. 
Avoidance of this inconsistency will help to 
place on firmer footings the historiography 
of fascist movements to which Winkler has 
made a substantial contribution. 

Winkler’s study is less notable as an ex- 
plicit contribution to the comparative study 
of small businessmen. His general assump- 
tions about differences between Germany and 
the West are at variance with many of his 
findings. He accepts the existence of a dis- 
tinctly German path of development diverg- 
ing markedly from that of the West. Thus he 
describes legislation favorable to the Mittel- 
stand as an “artificial restoration of preindus- 
trial norms and institutions” (p. 40), and in 
the sections dealing with the middle class be- 
fore the Weimar Republic he implies that such 
a “restoration” was peculiar to Germany. But 
his brief review of legislation on small busi- 
ness in the United States, Britain, and France 
in the concluding portion of the book indi- 
cates that Germany was not so different after all. 

The meager index, an _ all-too-customary 
brief list of personal names, does a grave in- 
justice to a solid, detailed work. How can we 
prod West German publishers into serving 
scholars better? 

WALTER STRUVE 
The City College, CUNY 


Meiji Japan’s Centennial: Aspects of Political 
Thought and Action. Edited by David Wur- 
fel. (Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kan- 
sas Press, 1971. Pp. 105. $5.00.) 


Conference volumes have come to play in- 
creasingly important roles in the field of mod- 
ern Japanese history. The work under review 
is the product of the 1968 meeting of the 
Midwest Conference on Asian Affairs. It con- 
sists of five essays. Grant Goodman, the gen- 
eral editor of Studies on Asia, Second Series 
(of which this is Volume I), tells us it is a 
“distinguished collection of scholarly papers” 
(p. v), but most readers may wish to qualify 
this assertion somewhat, for while there are 
some -distinguished passages in these papers, 
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the collection as a whole is a mixed bag. 

- The title of this work, Meiji Japan’s Cen- 
tennial, is in fact a misnomer. Except for 
Marius B. Jansen’s typical tour de force on 
the “Meiji Restoration,” in which he wrestles 
with the broader issues of the Restoration and 
the modern Japanese experience, the other 
papers deal largely with micro aspects of Meiji 
history. 

Sidney DeVere Brown examines the assas- 
sination of Okubo Toshimichi in a paper 
which gives some significant insights into one 
of the most important assassinations of the 
Meiji period but works less well as an ex- 
planation of the “dark underside” of ‘“mod- 
ernization” (p. 19)—-an extrapolation obvi- 
ously forced upon the essay by the title of 
the book. Barbara Teters’s study of the “Otsu 
Affair,” the attack on Crown Prince Nicholas 
of Russia by a Japanese policeman in 1891, 
is a well-worked-out study of the issue of 
judicial independence that prevented the judges 
in the case from acceeding to the govern- 
ment’s demands for the death penalty. Her ar- 
gument that this is the beginning of the “rule- 
of-law” and “judicial independence” would be 
more convincing if it were put into the per- 
spective of what happened in the late Meiji 
years (with the High Treason Trial of 1910- 
11 for example), or even the Taisho and early 
Showa years, when all indications are that the 
fragile flower of “rule-of-law” and “judicial in- 
dependence” was fading fast under the pres- 
sures of the imperial state. This is not to de- 
tract from what is basically a sound and in- 
teresting study, but it does point out the dilem- 
ma of using micro history for macro ends. 

Frank F. Wong’s essay on the influence of 
the Meiji constitutional model on the thought 
of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and the Ch’ing Reformers 
deals with one area of Japan’s influence on 
her neighbors during the Meiji years. His 
thesis that the Ch’ing Reformers saw in Japa- 
nese constitutional monarchy a way to pre- 
serve “the exercise of arbitrary authority by 
the imperial throne” by “strengthening the 
nation through the strengthening of the mo- 
narchical system” (p. 70), while Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao saw constitutionalism as meaning that 
the “influence of those who have held power 
is restricted, while new powerholders take 
control” (p. 72) is worth presenting because 
it shows that the Chinese could be as selec- 
tive in their interpretations of Japanese insti- 
tutions as the Japanese had been in dealing 
with those of the West. Not all may agree with 
Professor Wong’s conclusidn that in the final 
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analysis the effect of the Meiji model on the 
Ch'ing Reformers and on Liang was “chimeri- 
cal” (p. 75), but one has to agree with him 
that the post-1911 Chinese experience rude- 
ly dashed any illusions that power could be 
achieved simply by adopting a constitutional 
order. i 

If Professor Wong’s essay might have been 
more appropriate for a volume on Chinese 
intellectual history, E. Thadeus Flood takes 
us into the world of Southeast Asia, where 
he explores the careers of a number of ex- 
patriate Japanese adventurers in Siam. Far 
from the mainstream of official Japanese col- 
onial efforts in Hokkaido, Taiwan, and even- 
tually in Korea and Manchuria, according to 
Professor Flood, the Japanese attempt to gain 
a colonial foothold in Siam consisted of a 
series of tragicomedies that were engineered by 
ineffectual civilian romantics who styled them- 
selves after the Restoration shishi. Their type. 
was perhaps best illustrated by Iwamoto Chi- 
zuna. Iwamoto, Flood tells us, noted in his 
memoirs that he was an individual of a “care- ' 
less disposition” and “impatient with details 
and trifles” (p. 86). These were hardly the 
ideal qualities of the colonial administrator, 
and it is far from surprising that most of 
Iwamoto’s efforts ended as dreary failures. Al- 
though the personal inclinations of men such 
as Iwamoto may have served to undercut the 
force of the message of Pan-Asianism they 
sought to export to Southeast Asia, there were 
other causes as well. Flood writes of “cultural, 
religious, and linguistic differences” (p. 100), 
and one wishes that he had explored these 
more fully. Nevertheless, one cannot help but 
agree with his general conclusion that the 
Western presence in Siam was never great 
enough to generate the type of resentment that 
would have made Pan-Asianism attractive to 
the people of Siam. 

Even though these papers are often inter- 
esting in themselves, they do not form a co- 
herent book. In going over the essays I can 
only conclude with David Wurfel’s introduc- 
tory remarks that “this volume makes no pre- 
tense at grand theory or at dramatic new dis- 
covery” (p. xii). When one remembers that 
“grand theories” and “dramatic new discov- 
eries” used to be the criteria for publication, 
one cannot help but feel a twinge of disap- 
pointment that a volume dedicated to com- 
memorating one hundred years of modern 
Japan should not at least have tried for these. 

F. G. NoOTEHELFER 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Introduction of Socialism into China. By 
Li Yu-ning. (New York and London: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1971. Occasional 
Papers of the East Asian Institute, Colum- 
bia University. Pp. vii, 138. $6.00.) 

More than a decade before the impact of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, influential Chinese 
intellectuals and ‘nationalist leaders included 
some form of socialism in their plans for 
China’s modernization. Though it did not lead 
to a well-defined radical movement, this early 
receptivity to socialist ideas (or to what at that 
time came under the rubric of socialism) is 
of more than ephemeral interest. In her me- 
ticulously researched monograph, Dr. Li Yu- 
ning shows that despite their doctrinal inade- 
quacies, these pioneer expositors of socialism 
familiarized thousands of Chinese youth with 
some of the vocabulary, concepts, and ways 
of looking at the world that helped prepare 
the ground for the more rigorcus ideological 
commitment of the 1920s. Dr. Li’s analysis 
of early discussions of socialism also points 
up modes of thinking and value preferences 
that invite comparison and contrast with more 
recent expressions of Chinese Marxism. 

The author begins with a brief review ‘of 
the earliest references to modern socialism in 
Chinese writings. By the late 19th century, 
when exclusive interest in Western military 
and technological expertise had been super- 
seded by an awareness of the larger context 
of Western ideas and institutions, socialism too 
came in for brief but favorable mention. Yen 
Fu (1854-1921), the famous translator and 
interpreter of Western thought, noted in 1895 
that European material progress had aggra- 
vated economic injustice and had spawned 
parties advocating “the equalization of the rich 
and the poor.” Seven years later the leading 
reformer, K’ang Yu-wei (1858—1927), blamed 
the institution of private property for causing 
economic inequality, but felt that the time was 
not ripe to publish his utopian notion of the 
“Great Community.” 

The author tells us that at the same time, 
K’ang’s disciple, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (1873- 
1929), probably the most influential Chinese 
disseminator of modern ideas, predicted the 
bankruptcy of laissez-faire capitalism and the 
triumph of socialism in Europe. Writing in 
Japan where he and other reformers and rev- 
Olutionaries had taken refuge, Liang relied 
upon Japanese sources which had in turn been 
translated from contemporary Western works 
to expound upon socialist theories and move- 
ments. In 1902 he introduced the name of 
Marx to Chinese readers. In 1904 he analyzed 
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modern imperialism which he found to be 
generated by excess capital in the West. While 
Liang believed that nationalization of capital 
was inevitable throughout the world, he advo- 
cated state socialism as the most practical pol- 
icy for immediate application to China. By 
1905 other articles as well as books and 
pamphlets popularized socialist ideas among 
Chinese youth who felt that the key to their 
nation’s survival lay in adopting modern ideas 
and institutions. In the meantime, competition 
between the K’ang-Liang reformers and Sun 
Yat-sen’s (1866-1925) revolutionary party for . 


the allegiance of the large Chinese student com- 


munity in Japan added a new dimension to 
discussions of socialism. 

By raising the banner of socialism, says Dr. 
Li, the revolutionaries proved that they were 
just as modern as Liang, and by advocating 
simultaneous social, political and nationalist 
(anti-Manchu) revolutions, they were able to 
propose a fast and facile way of overtaking 
the West and Japan. Eschewing drastic so- 
cialist measures, they advocated a modified 
version of Henry George’s land-value taxation 
plan plus nationalization of public utilities. 
Pre-industrial China, it was argued, could 
settle for relatively mild socialism since its 
purpose was mainly preventive. But the West 
would not be let off so easy. There, unplanned 
modernization had created acute inequality 
which made violent social revolution inevitable. 

More for polemical than ideological rea- 
sons, Liang retreated from his earlier stand 
and questioned both the practicality of social- 
ism in general and his opponents’ diluted adap- 
tation. His criticisms, which appeared in his 
journal, Hsin-min ts’ung-pao (People’s Miscel- 
lany), and the rebuttals of Sun’s scribes in 
Min-pao (People’s Tribune), went on for two 
years (1905-1907), and they provide the main 
substance of Dr. Li’s study. Though the author 
does not go beyond 1907, she draws some sig- 
nificant conclusions from this first debate on 
socialism. 

The rejection of laissez-faire capitalism and 
the search for indigenous socialist precedents 
indicate that Chinese intellectuals had a strong 
predisposition toward government intervention 
on behalf of social justice and equality, ac- 
cording to the author. It also reflects their 
urge to surpass the West and not merely to 
emulate it. The obsession with speed and the 
search for short-cuts to modernization show 
that Mao Tse-tung’s “great leap” mentality is 
not new to nationalist thinking. And when 
early socialist sympathizers speak of the ad- 
vantages of China’s poverty, and transform it 
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into “an asset rather than a handicap for na- 
tional salvation” (p. 66), we are also reminded 
of Mao’s boast that the peasant masses are like 
a “blank sheet of paper.” 

On the other hand, this study shows that the 
early socialists were too concerned with the 
prophylactic function of socialism and tended 
to overlook the existing social problems of 
agrarian China. There is no hint here of Mao’s 
emphasis upon struggle or his formula for 
peasant mobilization. 

The author rounds out her excellent survey 
with a chapter on linguistic evidence that re- 
veals the full extent of the Japanese role in 
spreading socialist ideas in China. l 

HAROLD Z. SCHIFFRIN 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


U.S. International Business and Governments. 
By Jack N. Behrman. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1971. Pp. 244. $3.95, paper.) 


National Interests and the Multinational Enter- 
prise: Tensions Among the North Atlantic 
Countries. By Jack N. Behrman. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 
194. $8.50.) 


There is by now a growing literature on the 
multinational enterprise, although unfortu- 
nately much of it appears tangential to the 
needs of the political scientist. A corrective ef- 
fort however may be in sight. Recently a group 
of political scientists have chosen to direct 
their attention to the phenomenon of the multi- 
national enterprise. 

In this area of inquiry, Jack N. Behrman is 
clearly a central figure. Trained as an inter- 
national economist, Behrman is presently Pro- 
fessor of International Business at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. In these two most re- 
cent volumes, as in much of his earlier work 
in this area, Professor Behrman continues to 
illuminate and assess the impact of the multi- 
national enterprise. Here, however, he chooses 
to examine their role in contributing to tensions 
and disputes between nations and to investigate 
the modes of communication between these 
firms and the governments in which they are 
incorporated or choose to operate. As in the 
past, Professor Behrman remains chiefly inter- 
ested in describing the web of relationships 
between the multinational firm, the home gov- 
ernment, and the host governments and in ex- 
ploring the nature of their complex interac- 
tions. - 

In his National Interests and the Multina- 
tional Enterprise, Professor Behrman directs his 
attention to the activities and practices of multi- 
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national firms that have led to tensions among 
the nations of the North Atlantic region. As 
these tensions multiply and grow more visible, 
Behrman points out, host governments are 
often provoked into action. While these re- 
sponses vary, in general they appear to stem 
from host government concern about the size 
and aggressiveness of the multinational firm, 
its superior technological capacity, and its abil- 
ity to hamper the national economic planning 
efforts of host countries. 

For Professor Behrman, the host country’s 
concerns and fears stem from a single, central 
fact; namely that these firms are neither do- 
mestically owned nor controlled. The possi- 
bility that some foreign government, and par- 
ticularly the U.S. government, can affect the 
behavior of the affiliates of multinational enter- 
prises serves to intensify these concerns. While 
Professor Behrman challenges the legitimacy 
of some of these fears, he nonetheless recog- 
nizes their reality for many host countries. 
Convinced, however, that the multinational 
enterprise is a beneficial force in international 
economics and world affairs, he proposes a 
series of. alternative policies for host govern- 
ments aimed at relieving prevailing tensions 
and fears, and he recommends a broader dis- 
semination of information regarding the ac- 
tivities of these firms. 

In U.S. International Business and Govern- 
ments, Professor Behrman turns his attention 
to developing a strategy aimed at improving 
communication between international business 
and both home and host countries. Improved 
communications, he believes, would mark a 
substantial step toward alleviating the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion that currently surrounds 
the activities of the multinational firm. Un- 


‘ doubtedly he is also interested in improving the 


attitude of the U.S. government toward these 
enterprises. Freeing the channels of com- 
munication between the multinational firm and 
the U.S. government, Professor Behrman main- 
tains, would not only reduce the unnecessary 
friction between them, but it would ensure a 
greater coordination of their joint efforts to 
improve the conduct of international economic 
relations. To achieve this coordination, Behr- 
man offers a set of recommendations includ- 
ing a plea for a redirection in the conventional 
channels of access employed by international 
business and the establishment of a strong 
Commerce Department as the principal locus 
of government-business contact. 

The proposals of Professor Behrman cer- 
tainly merit. serious consideration. Improve- 
ments in communication between business and 
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government, particularly in an area as critical 
as foreign economic policy are obviously wel- 
come. More careful thought, however, should 
be given to the long-range implications of these 
recommendations. Movements in the direction 
of improving the coordination of international 
business interests with those of the U.S. gov- 
ernment might reduce the friction between 
these entities, but at the same time produce a 
set of new and even more intractable problems. 
The alleged claims of independence by the 
multinational firms would be seriously com- 
promised, The flexibility of their operations, 
long proclaimed as a principal asset, might be 
readily abridged or considerably blunted. And 
the antagonisms of the host countries could well 
be accentuated rather than curtailed. Some 
might also see in this development the confir- 
mation Of a long-held suspicion that in the 
United States, at least, the interests of business 
and government are one and indivisible. 

On the whole, Professor Behrman has suc- 
ceeded masterfully. He has provided us with a 
wealth of information on the behavior of the 
multinational enterprise, an insight into the na- 
ture and sources of the threats these firms 
allegedly pose for host and home governments 
alike and an exploration of the principal chan- 
nels and patterns of communication between 
international business and governments. 

A number of problems however either have 
not been raised or have been left unanswered. 
First, in assessing the impact of the multina- 
tional enterprise, Professor Behrman offers us 
few clues as to how we might distinguish the 
economic from the political dimensions of this 
impact. While we now possess considerable in- 
formation regarding the multinational firm’s 
impact on balance of payments and trade, in- 
comes policy, capital flows and as well as in 
other areas, we lack a corresponding set of po- 
litical categories analogous to these economic 
dimensions. The question, for example, of the 
impact of multinational firm activities on the 
power relationships among nation-states has 
hardly been pointedly raised let alone answered. 
Nor has there been any attempt to deal with the 
impact of these firms on the bases and sources 
of legitimacy within political systems. 

Second, although he is more sensitive to the 
political implications of the behavior of these 
economic institutions than are most scholars in 
the field, Professor Behrman apparently de- 
clines to see the multinational enterprise as a 
“political actor.” Such a view seems to reveal 
an extraordinarily limited conception of the 
nature of politics, political institutions, and 
political behavior. Given its resources and the 
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growing recognition of its increasingly auto- 
nomous status, the multinational enterprise cer- 
tainly seems to satisfy the criteria often em- 
ployed in the literature to denote a “political 
actor.” Moreover, in the light of the recent 
revelations of ITT’s behavior in Chile, could 
one still reasonably maintain that the multi- 
national firm is in Behrman’s words a “non- 
political animal”? 

On the question of the status of the multi- 
national firm, Professor Beltirman’s position is 
far from clear. While some scholars deny the 
independent status of the multinational firm, 
preferring to view it as another instrument used 
by dominant nation-states such as the United 
States to consolidate or establish prevailing or 
new forms of economic imperialism, the issue 
is by no means settled. If future study should 
confirm the independent status of these enter- 
prises, how might this development affect the 
international system? Behrman offers us little 
guidance in this area, A program of research 
based simply upon an examination of the con- 
flicts between these firms and nation-states 
would be clearly inadequate. But a strategy of 
research flowing from the elaboration of a con- 
ceptual scheme of the international system 
which incorporates the multinational enterprise 
as an independent political actor might con- 


- siderably deepen our knowledge of international 


relations and processes. 

Finally Professor Behrman’s treatment of the 
role and impact of the multinational firm on 
U.S. foreign policy is not wholly adequate. Past, 
present and potential conflicts between the for- 
eign policy interests and objectives of the U.S. 
government and that of the multinational en- 
terprises are seriously underplayed. Even Behr- 
man’s plea for improved communications may 
not ensure coordination of these policies. More- 
over little effort is expended in exploring the 
significance or implications of the development 
of a private multinational corporate foreign 
policy distinct and separate from that formu- 
lated by the constitutional organs of foreign 
policy making. Professor Behrman, it appears, 
might have been surprised by the ITT memo- 
randums. This area of research badly needs at- 
tention, and studies of the international struc- 
tures and processes of foreign policy formula- 
tion within the multinational firm should 
produce significant dividends in deepening our 
understanding of the complex processes of for- 
eign policy making. 

Meanwhile the literature on the multina- 
tional firm continues to mount, and interest 
among political scientists is certain ta increase. 
Professor Behrman’s work should serve as a 
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major stimulant to these investigations, But un- 
less an effort is made to ground these entities 
within a firm theoretical perspective, investi- 
gations of the behavior and activities of these 
firms will produce little new knowledge nor will 
it significantly broaden our understanding of 
international processes and structures of de- 
cision making. 
VINCENT J. FUCCILLO 

Brooklyn College, CUNY 


World Society. By John Burton (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1972. Pp. vi, 
180. $10.95.) 


This short book seeks to present in nonspe- 
cialist language the case for an analytical, inter- 
disciplinary study of world society, some basic 
analysis of world society and the methodological 
problems of studying it, and some prescriptions 
for conflict resolution. 

The principal theme of the book is that it is 
important to: study “world society,” in the sense 
of the total complex of religious, language, sci- 
entific, commercial and other social relation- 
ships that are worldwide, rather than merely 
“international relations” in the sense of the re- 
lations among state authorities. 

Some other theses that are aired in the book 
are the superiority of the “steering” or cyber- 
netic model of world politics over “the power 
theory”; the virtues of analytical, and especially 
multidisciplinary approaches, over purely his- 
torical or descriptive approaches; the unlikeli- 
hood that world society will ever become “an 
integrated whole,” given the desire of local 
groups for participation in decision making and 
their need for identity; the self-validating nature 
of our images of a hostile world political en- 
vironment; the “self-defeating” nature of 
strategies of isolation, self-defense, power bal- 
ances, and collective security; the virtues of 
face-to-face discussion in the presence of a medi- 
ator in the resolution of conflicts, 

These are large and important questions, and 
there is much to be said for the answers Dr. 
Burton gives to some of them, The weakness of 
the book is that these answers are for the most 
part mere assertions of a loose and general na- 
ture, not accompanied by any careful argument 
or any recognition of the complexity of the 
issues being discussed. How are we to compare 
the merits of the “cybernetic model” and “the 
power theory” if the competing theories are not 
spelled out and if we are given simply the 
slogans? How are we to determine whether or 
not it is correct to conclude that “A friendly 
gesture invokes a friendly response. ... A hos- 
tile attitude creates hostility. (pp. 89-90) if 
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we are given no evidence of this, and the con- 
trary point of view is not expounded and 
analyzed? 

The author states on p. 22 that “international 
relations” requires descriptive study, while 
“world society” requires study that is analytic 
and conceptual. We are given no reasons for 
this statement, which is prima facie implausible. 
In the chapter on ‘“Self-Defeating Strategies” 
we are told that states in their relations with 
each other tried first isolation, then national 
defense, alliances, balance of power, collective 
security, deterrence and nonalignment, in that 
time sequence, But again, no evidence is pro- 
vided for this mystifying statement. 

There is much rhetoric in this book about the 
need for putting hypotheses to the test, but the 
author does not take much account even of the 
principles of logic, let alone those of empirical 
science. 

Dr. Burton’s approach combines the political 
outlook of nonalignment doctrines of the 1950s 
with an intellectual outlook that derives in part 
from Karl Deutsch. Both of these points of view 
deserve a more substantial exposition than they 
are given here. l 

HEDLEY BULL 
Australian National University, Canberra 


Civil Aviation Development: A Policy and Op- 
erating Analysis. Prepared for Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. by Robert C. Fraser, Alan D. 
-Donheiser, and Thomas G. Miller, Jr. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1972. Pp. 202. 
$12.50.) 


The International Air Transport Association. 
By Richard Y. Chuang. (Leiden: Sigthoff, 
1972. Pp. 156, plus appendices. $12.25.) 

A book can have both a purpose and a reason 
for being, and they need not be the same. Civil 
Aviation Development is the outgrowth of a 
study contract, signed in 1970 between a private 
consulting firm, Arthur D. Little, and the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, (DoT). The 
study’s stated purpose is to identify factors in- 
hibiting civil aviation growth, to suggest alterna- 
tive ways to remove the inhibitors, and to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of each of the alterna- 
tives, In contrast to its purpose, its reason for 
being must be inferred from its timing and from 
those things treated or ignored in its analysis. 
Evaluated in this way, the study was a weapon 
in an internal struggle between segments of DoT 
for domination of the newly created Depart- 
ment. In addition, the study served to persuade 
the Congress to adopt Department positions on 
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policy-making power back to the line segments. 
which DoT felt it needed. 

Within the DoT, during 1969, Dr. Paul 
Cherington, in his personal position as Assistant 
Secretary for Policy and International Affairs, 


had taken power away from the normal line’ 


organizations. The Arthur D. Little study seizes 
the opportunity created by Dr. Cherington’s de- 
parture in early 1970 to propose a transfer of 
policy-making power back to the line segments. 

A second management objective of the study 
is to reduce the autonomy given by the Con- 
gress to the Federal Aviation Agency (FAA) 
within the DoT. Congress had been chary of 
breaking up the FAA when it included the FAA 
as a subordinate agency of the DoT, and, in the 
eyes of senior DoT administrators, too much 
policy autonomy had been left with FAA. The 
Arthur D. Little study becomes an attempt to 
persuade Congress to reduce the FAA’s 
autonomy. 

Arthur D. Little had apparently been warned 
off the concurrent and far more interesting intra- 
governmental battle among DoT, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for policy control of U.S. international aviation 
matters. Dr. Cherington’s office had been estab- 
lished principally to provide DoT with a strong 
negotiating position in the battle with State. The 
Arthur D. Little study ignores the DoT-State- 
CAB battle; its willingness to suggest reducing 
the power of DoT’s negotiating focus implies that 
DoT had, by the end of 1970, accepted defeat. 

To return to its purpose, the Arthur D. Little 
book makes assumptions about the state of Civil 
Aviation Research and Development (R&D) 
without attempting to justify them. Among the 
assumptions are, one, that more R & D is auto- 
matically a good thing; two, that expansion of 
Air Cargo is necessary; three, that Air Trans- 
port in general needs to be expanded; and four, 
that Short Take Off and Landing (STOL) air- 
craft represent the wave of the future. For some 
people, these assumptions need to be justified, 
and without justification the study’s recommen- 
dations for coordination and expansion of R 
& D are less than persuasive to readers who 
are not already aviation buffs. The study does 
a more thorough job in calling for a vigorous 
attack on the problem surrounding airport loca- 
tion and airport ground access. The recommen- 
dations made in this field, both political and 
organizational, are well founded. 

There is no doubt that an outside consultant 
of the reputation earned by Arthur D. Little 
carries more weight with policy makers than do 
“in-house” staff members. Yet, the Little study 
suggests the testimony of a paid witness, and, 
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as such loses its impact regardless of the logic or 
the truth of its findings and recommendations. q 
From the viewpoint of a student of government 
in action, the book is most valuable as a demon- 
stration of the use of presumably disinterested 
outside consultants to reinforce the efforts of 
one of the participants in an internal struggle. 

The International Air Transport Association 
book also bears the clear imprint of its reason 
for being. In this case, the book resulted from 
a doctoral dissertation at’the University of 
Minnesota. As such, it is carefully researched 
and documented and portrays accurately the » 
official organization and objectives of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association (IATA). 
The book draws conclusions only when they can 
be clearly documented through published 
actions. Actions taken by governments are used 
guardedly to infer underlying policies, but no 
attempt is made to go further by estimating ob- 
jectives from policies. The JATA has been sub- 
jected to attack recently by protagonists of the 
purely consumer viewpoint, particularly by 
K. G. J. Pillai’s The Air Net and by Ralph 
Nader’s Aviation Consumer Action Project. Mr. 
Chuang’s book is completely neutral on the ~ 
pros and cons of the IATA but in the process 
does not help much in evaluating the logic or 
the need for an international airline cartel. 
Nevertheless, as a handbook of the official or- 
ganization and objectives of the IATA, it is an 
excellent source book. 

ROBERT L. THORNTON 

Florida State University 


The Bracero Program: Interest Groups and For- 
eign Policy. By Richard B. Craig. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1971. Pp. 233. 
$7.50.) 

In this volume, Professor Craig analyzes one . 
of the more controversial domestic programs of 
recent years—the bracero program, which in- 
volved the contracting of Mexican farmworkers. 
The legislation for contracting on a large scale 
during World War II was to overcome a man- 
power shortage, but it soon became an institu- 
tion under Public Law 78. This recruitment 
lasted for twenty-two years and involved more 
than 4.5 million Mexican nationals. Through- 
out, the program remained the focal point of 
an intense interest-group struggle. This struggle 
and its combatants—agri-business, organized 
labor, and the Mexican government—provide 
the central concern of the study. 

According to Craig, the bracero program was 
for Mexico a source of foreign exchange and a 
safety valve against the greater rural unemploy- 
ment. For the United States, the author sees 
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imported labor serving to develop the Southwest 
and being indirectly responsible for improving 
domestic labor conditions, But he is less willing 
to add that Public Law 78 became an institu- 
tion essentially to benefit the farmers. 

International events external to United States- 
Mexican relations are considered by Craig as 
crucial to the content and functioning of the 
program. He views Mexico as timing its de- 
mands for improved labor conditions to coincide 
with crisis periods (World War II and the 
Korean War), and the United, States as waiting 
until after the crises to force compromise— 
clearly to favor agri-business, though Craig di- 
lutes the point under the vague topic of national 
interests. 

Though strong domestic group pressure 
bought various extensions for the bracero pro- 
gram, the disproportionate access to decision 
makers enjoyed by employer interests is not 
considered by Craig as detrimental to foreign 
policy. Rather, he interprets the subsequent 
demise of the program in terms of countervail- 
ing powers. That a small minority of southwest- 
ern growers could prolong for years a program 
deemed injurious to labor is not viewed as a 
cause for alarm about the democratic process. 
Craig explains its longevity by the particular 
group processes surrounding Mexican labor, 
with the superior forces representing the general 
interest eventually counteracting the impact of 
the growers. 

The main reasons Craig offers for the growers’ 
effectiveness are the control of the agricultural 
committees by the pro-bracero congressmen and 
the congruence between grower interests and 
that of the Mexican government. But it is the 
access of the anti-bracero forces to the secre- 
tary of labor that the author considers as de- 
cisive. The labor secretaries, with the contra- 
dictory role of recruiting Mexican labor and 
protecting domestic farmworkers, eventually 
moved to counter the negative impact of what 
Craig labels as increasingly unpopular legisla- 
tion. 

Yet Craig should have given more importance 
to access to the U.S. President. Without Eisen- 
hower’s support Secretary Mitchell failed to re- 
strict the bracero program. But the next labor 
secetaries carried out President Kennedy’s de- 
termined efforts to begin phasing out the pro- 
gram. Kennedy was drawn to this issue because 
of his combined interest in labor, ethnic, and 
humanitarian groups. When Kennedy started 
to cultivate support in 1958 for his presidential 
bid, he was reminded about the bracero issue 
in his meetings with Chicanos in the Southwest 
—-a matter not touched upon in the book. By 
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this time, Cesar Chavez was already organizing 
farmworkers north of Los Angeles to protest 
against the inequities of the bracero program 
by field sit-ins, marching, and the burning of 
work cards issued to domestic workers. The im- 
pact of such organizing activity and the cam- 
paign dialogues are hard to assess neatly by 
means of interest-group analysis, but might have 
influenced the importance given the issue by the 
Kennedys, who went after the Chicano vote. 

It is somewhat deceptive to talk about Mexi- 
can farm labor by focusing, as Craig does, on 
international agreements and national legisla- 
tion. Mexican labor has been an integral part of 
the development of the Southwest, not for 
twenty-two years, but for more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-two years. The author fails to 
note the cooperation and collusion of employers 
with the immigration authorities and other offi- 
cials that has allowed a flow of Mexicans, le- 
gally or otherwise, to fill farm needs at lower 
cost, with inhuman, forced repatriation when 
domestic economics dictated. 

The binational framework of the study is also 
questioned. The grower knows no nationality 
when seeking labor that comes cheaper. The 
Mexican worker knows no border when choos- 
ing between little at home or exploitation further 
north. The purchaser and investor in farm goods 
deals as freely in northern Mexico as in the 
Southwest. And the Mexican government can 
consider exporting crops or sending workers. 
Agriculturally, we are talking about a larger and 
common Southwest, to a great extent developed 
out of the exploited skills of the Mexicans and 
their descendents. Even many members of the 
United Farm Workers (UFW) are Mexicans 
with permanent resident status (“green- 
carders’’). 

Interest group theory does not provide an 
explanation for the irony, noted by Craig, that 
minimal protection for imported workers served 
{o improve some working conditions for do- 
mestic farmworkers. Neither does the author 
convincingly explain the lobbying success of 
the growers in terms of their supposed superior 
organization. What does seem to be the case is 
that the business community has many options 
allowed it by our system of government and 
economics to offset occasional restrictions im- 
posed by officials friendly to labor. That is why 
growers have lost little with the demise of the 
bracero program. The program may be gone, 
but labor importation continues in other ways 
and working conditions remain about the same. 
At the same time, profit-interest groups, with 
the aid of the Nixon administration, are intensi- 
fying their opposition to the threat of farm- 
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workers unionization which so often in the past 

ninety years has been suppressed with violence. 
CHARLES ORNELAS 

University of California, Santa Barbara 


' The Literature of Isolationism: A Guide to 
Non-Interventionist Scholarship, 1930-1972. 
By Justus D. Doenecke. (Colorado Springs: 
Ralph Myles, Publisher, 1972. Pp. 89. $1.85, 
paper.) 

In this guide Professor Doenecke attempts 
“to aid scholars venturing into the study of 
American isolation, pacifism and related ideo- 
logical aspects of policy-making” (p. 5). He 
succeeds admirably. Doenecke’s bibliography 
concentrates on the debate over American for- 
eign policy in the crisis-ridden decade preceding 
Pearl Harbor. He serves up a rich fare of con- 
temporary articles and books, historical works 
including numerous doctoral dissertations, and 
even a few Master’s theses. Doenecke evaluates 
a wide selection of manuscript and oral history 
collections and includes information as to any 
restrictions on use of the material. 

Professor Doenecke’s commentary ventures 
into the literature of the opposition to the inter- 
ventionist policy of the Cold War. The discus- 
sion of the works of these “neo-isolationists,” 
however, is far thinner than that of the pre- 
World War II period. The compilation does not 
include the literature pertaining to isolationism 
in the 1920s. 

Doenecke’s bibliography is an excellent start- 
ing place for any student of the 1930s and 1940s 
interested in the roots, ideas and fate of isola- 
tionists and pacifists. The author’s commentary 
and citations are helpful to scholars interested 
in the transformation of the American Right in 
the middle third of the twentieth century. Espe- 
cially intriguing is the phenomenon, alluded to 
by Doenecke, that sections of the Right and Left 
shared opposition to the Wilsonian policy of 
global intervention which has dominated Ameri- 
can foreign policy at least since 1941. 

FRANK COSTIGLIOLA 

University of Rhode Island 


The Politics of Assimilation: Hegemony and Its 
Aftermath. By Charles Doran. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. Pp. 223. 
$12.50.) 

There appears to be an. inverse relationship 
between academic theorists and statesmen in 
their response to power. E. H. Carr highlighted 
the relevance of power at precisely the time 
when British and French statesmen held it at 
a discount. Hans Morgenthau was reviled by 
many of his colleagues for claiming inter- 
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national politics to be a struggle for power at 
the same time that statesmen embraced his doc- 
trines. Today, while diplomats are seeking new 
currencies of international politics, there has 
been a recrudescence of academic interest in 
power politics. Hinsley, Organski, North, Singer 
and others have added their names to those who 
seek to account for basic changes in the inter- 
national system in terms of changes in power 
relationships, 

Charles Doran’s name carf now be added to 
their number. Briefly stated, his interesting work 
argues that the relative power of a state in 
actualized and latent senses determines the de- 
gree of hegemony that it seeks. The power of a 
state may be considerably modified, however, in 
conjunction with the termination of a major war 
or attempt at hegemony. If peacemakers are 
sensible, they will design a peace which re- 
habilitates the former hegemonic aspirant while 
containing his power within strict limits. At 
Westphalia in 1648, the peacemakers succeeded 
in breaking up the Hapsburg family complex 
that controlled both Spain and Austria. In so 
doing they put an end to the Hapsburg threat, 
but also practically eliminated Spain as an in- 
ternational power. The aspiring hegemon was 
overassimilated to the system, paving the way for 
a power imbalance that led France to become 
the new disturber of the peace. Louis XIV’s 
France, however, was not so disciplined at the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713 that she could no 
longer harbor hegemonic ambitions. Indeed, 
Napoleon’s move to empire in 1800 was sanc- 
tioned by the Utrecht settlement. France re- 
mained the premier power of Europe during the 
eighteenth century, and Napoleon merely capi- 
talized on that power. 

In 1815, however, hegemonic France was 
correctly assimilated to the system. France was 
rehabilitated, but her power diminished. The 
rise of Prussia-Germany in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century could not be ascribed 
to a failure at Vienna; it was based on relative 
power development following the peace treaties. 
After 1914, however, Germany was under- 
assimilated to the system, and her undiminished 
relative power was the cause of World War I. 
After World War II, German military predomi- 
nance was eliminated. 

Professor Doran argues that imbalances in 
latent war potential are even more important 
than imbalances in actualized military forces. 
Until 1890, France was the dominant state in 
Europe in terms of existing military forces, but 
her latent economic and industrial power had 
been surpassed by England and Germany long 
before. Indeed, Doran contends that attempts at 
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hegemony are most likely to be engendered just 
before and just after a power reaches its peak 
in relative latent war potential. This phenome- 
non appeared to occur in the two French cases 
(pre-1713 and pre-1815), though it did not fully 
apply to the two German cases. (Both German 
attempts at hegemony can only be said to have 
been made during the downward slope of Ger- 
man relative latent power.) 

If this theory is correct, one has only to look 
for the nation whose relative latent power domi- 
nance is in the making: this nation will be the 


. aggressor of the future. Unfortunately, however, 


the conclusion is by no means so straightfor- 
ward as Doran implies. Alliances modify the 
power equation. In the seventeenth century it 
was the alliance of Spain and Austria, not the 
individual power of either which determined 
the issue. A number of medium-sized powers 
firmly aligned together could present difficulties 
that none of their members would offer indi- 
vidually. Even where alliances do not compound 
the problem, however, it is not true that relative 
latent power points to the aggressive or hege- 
monic state. From 1740-1763, the most aggres- 
sive state on the European continent was 
Prussia, one of the weakest of the great powers 
in elther latent or actualized terms. Conversely, 
by 1850—1860, Britain had attained a superior- 
ity in relative latent war potential that should 
have led her to assert her hegemony in military 
terms; it did not. By 1914, the United States of 
America produced twice as much steel as Ger- 
many and five times as much as Great Britain. 
Her margin in coal production was almost as 
great. Yet the United States did not become 
embroiled in a quest for world hegemony at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. And it was 
Germany, a power whose sun was already near 
the horizon, which precipitated World War H, 
not the United States. In short the crucial diff- 
culty with Doran’s book, as with similar at- 
tempts, is that it tries to reach conclusions by 
means of estimates of crude power; it inquires 
not at all into the means of exercise of power. 
Here is where the key to war may be found. 
RICHARD ROSECRANCE 

Cornell University. 


Holocaust or Hemispheric Co-Op: Cross Cur- 
rents in Latin America. By William O. Doug- 
las. (New York: Random House, 1971. Pp. 
215. $5.95.) 


To analyze some of the causes of underde- 
velopment in Latin America, particularly as they 
relate to United States foreign policy, to respond 
to the conclusions of Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s Presidential Mission to Latin America 
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(The Rockefeller Report on the Americas, Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1969), and to offer 
a model for development accompanied by policy 
prescriptions for Latin Americans and North 
Americans are the objectives Mr. Justice Doug- 
las has set for himself in Holocaust or Hemi- 
spheric Co-op. First and foremost, Mr. Douglas 
expresses a post-industrial disillusionment with 
economic growth and increased consumption. 
Implicitly he defines development in terms of 
increased employment and social welfare. He 
faults the United States, the Soviet Union, West- 
ern Europe, and Japan for offering a model of 
development based on increased consumption of 
packaged goods and an industrialization based 
on mechanization and automation, both of 
which are said to lead to unemployment. This 
basic assumption colors the book’s analysis of 
United States foreign policy and activities in 
Latin America and its presentation of an alter- 
native to the region’s present course of develop- 
ment, the two substantive areas in which the 
author pursues his objectives. 

The book’s analysis of United States foreign 
policy and activities in Latin America is mixed 
in quality. It presents a standard post-Vietnam 
catalogue of sins including overemphasis on 
anticommunism and security, misdirected eco- 
nomic aid, and unjustified intervention by the 
U.S. in the internal affairs of Latin American 
countries. Douglas calls for an end to all mili- 
tary aid and withdrawal of all military assistance 
missions. He refers to the Alliance for Progress 
as “a new version of an old American fable: that 
the triple formula of private enterprise, grass- 
roots democracy, and the family farm will make 
every people happy” (p. 142) and condemns 
the aid extended for bankrolling oligarchies and 
impoverishing the recipients with debt servicing 
requirements. 

However, Chapter VII, entitled “The Shadow 
of U.S. Industry over Latin America” is an ex- 
cellent, nontechnical, nonhysterical, nonideo- 
logical discussion and analysis of how American 
investment and foreign policy have promoted - 
underdevelopment by perpetuating a pattern of 
trade in which Latin America exchanges raw 
materials sold at declining prices for manu- 
factured goods imported at sky-rocketing prices. 
He explains and demonstrates with selected, 
documented statistics how the United States has 
maintained this situation with policies ranging 
from tariffs which discriminate against exports 
of manufactured products from Latin America, 
through the Hickenlooper Amendment’s re- 
quirements that aid and credits be cut off to any 
country expropriating a U.S. investment without 
compensation. 
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Douglas’s alternative model of development 
for Latin America is a version of the Chinese 
experience. Village renovation, land reform, 
labor-intensive industrialization, agricultural 
development, and education geared for basic 
technical skills and trades instead of preparation 
for the university are put forward as the keys 
to mass improvement. Reluctantly, Douglas ad- 
mits the need for a parallel industrial revolution 
incorporating the most advanced technology to 
satisfy political and economic aspirations al- 
ready created. He notes that the key question in 
this area will be the ownership of the nearly 
workerless machines. Unfortunately, he does 
not tell us how his preferred forms of growth 
will survive this admittedly more potent eco- 
nomic competition or resist the ambitions of a 
technocratic elite. 

In the final section the author presents his 
policy recommendations. He urges the United 
States to disengage militarily and economically 
and to end all forms of trade discrimination. He 
praises Latin American integration as practiced 
in the Andean Common Market, the controlled 
and balanced exchange of marketing and pro- 
duction opportunities to stimulate industrializa- 
tion. To the hemisphere he recommends estab- 
lishment of true balanced interdependence in- 
volving tolerance of ideological pluralism and 
the exchange of mutually beneficial economic 
opportunities, initially among Latin American 
countries but eventually including the United 
States. His hemispheric co-op is a controlled 
common market in which economic planning 
and political agreement assure reciprocity. 

What Mr. Justice Douglas has sketched here 
is by his own admission a romantic vision in- 
tended to provoke discussion. Its contradictions 
and uncertainties reflect the misgivings of both 
North Americans and Latin Americans as they 
confront a technological and social revolution 
neither side understands. In the final analysis 
this book is a welcome break with two schools 


of thought: the omnipotent-paternalism school — 


of foreign policy studies which describes how 
the United States will design programs for 
sweeping changes and incidentally secure the 
region against hostile forces, and the techno- 
logical-utopian school of development studies 
which maintains that Latin America must and 
will inevitably be made over in the image of 
the North Atlantic, Japan, or in its Marxist ver- 
sion, the Soviet Union. For both of these rea- 
sons it deserves critical attention. 


: EDWARD S. MILENKY 
Boston College 
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The Almanac of World Military Power. Edited 
by T. N. Dupuy and Wendell Blanchard. 
(New York and London: R. R. Bowker 
Company, in association with T. N. Dupuy 
Associates, 1972. Pp. xii, 373. Maps, Glos- 
sary, Index of Countries, Regions, and In- 
ternational Organizations. $22.50.) 

For many years anyone interested in inter- 
national and military affairs has been able to 
rely upon publications'as The World Almanac, 
The Statesman’s Year Book, Brassey’s Annual, 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, and Jane’s All the World's 
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Aircraft for basic geographic, political, eco- ” 


nomic, and military information on the states of 
the world. More recently The Military Balance 
and Strategic Survey, each published annually 
by the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies (London) provides “intelligence” data 
and analyses said to rival those of most ad- 
vanced government services. In addition, the 
State Department’s Background Notes provides 
basic information on all the states of the world, 
updated frequently for each state. 

These and other similar reference works and 
press reports are the main sources for this 
Almanac of World Military Power. Its ad- 
vantage is that the compilers, experienced mili- 
tary historians and political scientists, have 
sifted this information from such various 
sources, and have organized it in a systematic 
way to serve well demands for quick reference 
and needs for comparative studies. Its disad- 


vantage is that in today’s rapidly changing © 


world, much of the information is obsolete be- 
fore it is published. This, the second edition of 
the Almanac, appears only two years after the 
first, and that represents an admirable attempt 
at currency. But the information upon which it 
relies must have been already a year older when 
it was collected, and several months older when 
published, although the editors have attempted 
to record major changes through July 1972. The 
articles themselves, written by a group of eight 
writers, are carried over from the first edition, 
with revisions of data as indicated. 

This is a useful compilation, but does not re- 
place Background Notes, or the World Alma- 
nac, ot The Military Balance, or The New York 
Times for current information. Perhaps the 
greatest use of the work can be made in the 
college classroom and military schools where it 
can serve as the basic source for international 
and strategic studies, and in particular for aca- 
demic war games. 

The volume is organized according to ten geo- 
graphical regions: North America, Central 
America and the West Indies, South America, 
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Western Europe, Eastern Europe (including the 
Soviet Union), Middle East, Africa, Central and 
East Asia, South and Southeast Asia, and South 
and Southwest Pacific. 

Within each regional section, the states are 
listed alphabetically, and the information for 
each is organized according to the same general 
headings, as appropriate: Power Potential Sta- 
tistics, Defense Structure, Politico-Military 
Policy, Strategic Problems, Military Assistance, 
Alliances, Army, Navy, Air Force, Paramilitary. 
In addition to the basic statistical data, the 
short essays provide valuable background and 
explanatory material. 

JAMES A. HUSTON 
Lynchburg College 


Arms, Yen and Power: The Japanese Dilemma. 
By John, K. Emmerson. (New York: Dunel- 
len Publishing Co., 1971. Pp. 420. $15.00.) 


The rise of Japan, within three decades, from 
the ruins of defeat to economic superpower 
status, surely must rank as one of the major 
events in this century. Yet, somehow Japan has 
remained “a strangely invisible giant,” as Ed- 
win O. Reischauer so aptly puts it (p. ix) in his 
foreword to this excellent study. Perhaps this is 
not surprising, for in international affairs the 
Japanese have chosen to be passive observers 
rather than actors. Without arms and seemingly 
also without any ambition to wield influence, 


they have consistently retained a low profile and © 


posed no threat to their neighbors. 
Paradoxically, the very success of postwar 
Japan’s inward-looking policy is now compelling 
it to play a more active international role. To- 
day, the economic power of Japan is felt 
throughout the world. Increasingly, Japanese 
interests are enmeshed with the fate of other 
nations, Meanwhile, the U.S.-Japanese alliance 
has entered an era of readjustment, and Japan’s 
relations with China and the Soviet Union are in 
a state of flux. At the same time, the mood of 
Japan favors a more independent stance in 
world affairs. What direction the Japanese will 
take in the years to come, and how they will 
employ their impressive material and intangible 
resources are questions of profound significance 


for the future not only of Asia but also of the- 


United States. 

The author of this book set himself the task 
of exploring these important questions. He is 
exceptionally well qualified to do so. Recently 
retired from the U.S. Foreign Service, John 
Emmerson began his diplomatic career in Japan 
on the eve of the Second World War and has 
been intimately concerned with Far Eastern 
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affairs ever since—a background that lends his 
work exceptional strength. This solid research 
study draws on a wide selection of Japanese 
and Western sources, supplemented by the 
writer’s personal experience in Japan, where he 
served as a young language officer, as vice 
consul, Third Secretary, and in the 1960s as 
Deputy Chief of Mission. The account is free 
from the inaccuracies, mistranslations, distor- 
tions, and glib interpretations so often encoun- 
tered in books on Japanese affairs. In analyzing 
the complexities of postwar Japan, the author 
shuns dramatic forecasts. He does not claim to 
possess all the answers, but offers the reader a 
well-organized body of relevant information 
(including useful statistical tables). From this 
base, he draws a set of sensible conclusions re- 
garding probable courses the Japanese might 
take in the future. 

The study is divided into four parts. The first 
and shortest of these provides the setting for 
the subsequent detailed information of trends 
and forces expected to determine Japan’s future 
role in world affairs. Succmctly, the author pre- 
sents a survey of the domestic political scene, 
evaluates the factors responsible for the Japa- 
nese success story and identifies the problems 
now faced by Japan. Even looking with the 
benefit of hindsight-—the book was written be- 
fore Tanaka succeeded Sato as prime minister— 
we find that the author’s interpretations stand up 
remarkably well. If there is any flaw in this 
introductory section it is its brevity. The author 
attempts perhaps too much in compressing an 
analysis of Japan’s domestic condition into a few 
pages. As a result, he can say little about the 
decision-making process in Japan, the charac- 
teristics of the bureaucracy, the significance of 
the cleavages within the ruling party, or the out- 
look of the young generation. These omissions 
are regrettable, because the author’s personal 
experiences would no doubt have made such dis- 
cussion particularly valuable. 

The second and most substantial part of the 
study is devoted to Japan’s security problem. 
Much has been written on this subject, but 
probably no other single work can give the 
Western reader so detailed and lucid an account 
of Japan’s national security policies and pro- 
grams or so careful an analysis of the dilenima 
faced by Japan as it seeks to reconcile its “no- 
war Constitution” with greater independence 
from the need for foreign protection. In reading 
these chapters one is struck by the absolutely 
crucial role the American factor plays in Japan’s 
national security policies. Hence this part of the 
study concerns itself as much with! U.S. actions 
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and policies as with those of the Japanese side. 
In the process, the reader also gains a better 
understanding of the nature of Japan’s Ameri- 
can alliance and of its present difficulties. 

The third part of the book constitutes a tour 
d'horizon of Japan’s relations with its non- 
American neighbors: China, the Soviet Union, 
Korea, and Taiwan, as well as Southeast Asia. 
The author did not anticipate the solving of at 
least one aspect of Japan’s “Chinz problem” by 
the rapid resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Tokyo and China. Nevertheless, his 
analysis of the basic features of the interaction 
between Japan and its neighbors appears sound 
even under the present changed conditions. 

The final part of the study analyzes the major 
problems confronting Japan in the 1970s and 
the role Japan might be expected to play. The 
author views the questions of Japanese rearma- 
ment, i.e., of nuclear weapons, and the future of 
U.S.-Japanese relations as the two vital—and 
interrelated—issues for the coming decade. He 
appears convinced that the Japanese have 
learned from their past experience and will take 
up the nuclear option only in an international 
environment that leaves them little choice to do 
otherwise. His analysis suggests that a remili- 
tarized Japan is unlikely to emerge during the 
coming decade. But neither will the Japanese be 
acting as an “economic animal’: their inter- 
national involvement is now too deep for that. 


The author admits (p. 398) that “there could ` 


be many scenarios of what Japan may do and 
what Japan should do in the 197Cs, but no one, 
Japanese or American, can make such judg- 
ments with certainty.” He limits himself there- 
fore to a more modest listing of the probabili- 
ties in the 1970s, pointing at the same time to 
those international developments which could 
upset these estimates. If any single important 
point emerges from these concluding remarks, 
it is that “the essentiality of our relationship 
with Japan is absolute” (p. 403). Although 
written two years ago, this statement retains its 
validity. As the author suggests, the policies of 
the United States may well determine whether 
Japan will be able to demonstrate that power 
need not come out of the barrel of a gun. 
PAUL F. LANGER 

The Rand Corporation 


NATO in the Seventies. Edited by Edwin Fed- 
der. (St. Louis: Center for International 
Studies, Univ. of Missouri, 1970. Pp, 215. 
$2.75, paper.) 

NATO in the Seventies, edited by Edwin 

Fedder, is the result of a conference held at the 

University of Missouri at St. Louis in April 
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1969 to mark the twentieth anniversary of 
NATO, and to see where the Alliance was going 
militarily. Most of the participants were Ameri- 
can, although there were several Europeans 
present. AH were “out of government,” but some 
had served at NATO, most notably Timothy 
Stanley, who had just returned from having 
served on the U.S. Delegation to NATO. 

The most controversial paper is that of Jules 
Moch, former French Defense Minister, who 
posed two questions: Was NATO necessary, and 
was Germany rearmament necessary? The 
answer to the first is affirmative (although he : 
points out that NATO has not succeeded in 
achieving a true alignment of member states’ 
foreign policies under a strategy that could have 
led to global war). But Moch questions the wis- 
dom of rearming West Germany——rather he 
argues that it was not desired by the German 
people themselves, and was unnecessary for the 
defense of the West in the 1950s, given Ameri- 
can nuclear superiority. 

As to the other papers, most reflect the per- 
ceptions of European/ American relations, which 
are now in a state of flux caused more by the 
American diplomatic and economic initiatives 
of the Nixon/Kissinger foreign policy than by 
initiatives of the other Alliance members, in- 
cluding France. Oil and the most recent Middle 
East crisis have only exacerbated these relations. 

Bernard Morris summarizes the overall situa- 
tion in a timely way when he writes: 


The Soviet Union and the United States are pur- 
suing two major strategies which are at the same 
time complementary and conflicting. On the one 
level, they are pursuing a neo-Yalta strategy that 
is based squarely on mutual power interests and 
the recognititon of respective security spheres. On 
the second level, they pursue an alliance policy 
that pits western bloc against eastern bloc. As an 
instrument of mutual pressure, the alliance policy 
tends to undercut the Yalta policy. At the same 
time, by reinforcing spheres of interest and pro- 
viding military balance, the alliance policy com- 
plements and even reinforces the Yalta policy 
(p. 29). 


The analyses of West Germany by Lewis 
Edinger and of France by Edward Kolodziej 
stand up well in the interval since they were 
written. France especially, as Kolodziej points 
out, emerged in the 1960s as instrumental in 
setting the stage for the “Eastern policies” of 
West Germany and the United States in the 
1970s. Walter Goldstein’s paper pretty much 
places Britain in the role of a “Middle Power” 
moving toward. Europe and away from the 
United States, and heavily dependent on its fi- 
nancial condition as a prime determinant of its 
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future role in international politics. Three papers 
—those of Paul Schratz, Richard Rosecrance 
and Alden Williams—deal directly with NATO, 
and as such perhaps suffer from appearing over- 
taken by the rapidly evolving bilateral and multi- 
lateral diplomacy now taking place between and 
among the two European power blocs and their 
respective superpowers. 

The summary papers by Donald Puchala and 
Edwin Fedder are less policy-oriented prognosti- 
cations and more generally analytical, both 
stating clearly the need for NATO to adapt to 
the rapidly changing international political en- 
vironment in which it finds itself, or else atrophy 
and eventually go out of business. In connection 
with Edwin Fedder’s paper, one should take 
note of an expansion of his thoughts in his book 
NATO: The Dynamics of Alliarice in the Post- 
war World (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
1973). 

Many published reports or conference papers 
have proved short-lived (rather like books pub- 
lished by vanity presses); this report does give 
the reader a shorthand summation of the major 
issues facing NATO, and the East and West gen- 
erally as regards Europe. Even though contri- 
butions to the book possess aspects of the “pe- 
riod-piece” as they discuss highly dynamic 
international political conditions, the larger per- 
spectives are still germane. 

ROBERT S. JORDAN 
SUNY, Binghamton 


The International Coffee Agreement: A Study 
in Coffee Diplomacy. By Bart S. Fisher. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1972. Pp. 
310. $17.50.) 


After petroleum, coffee is the second most 
important commodity (in dollar terms) in 
global trade. Coffee is big business and is im- 
portant to the producing countries, where for 
many, it constitutes the single most important 
earner of foreign exchange. In the consuming 
countries, large corporations and trading com- 
panies are involved in the transformation of 
coffee into roasted and instant (soluble) cof- 
fees. Finally, the consumer of coffee wishes to 
get the best quality at the lowest possible price. 

Even though coffee is a major commodity in 
world markets, the coffee market itself has, 
over time, been very unstable. The instability 
has been in the supply of coffee (as opposed to 
demand) and comes about because of inter- 
mittent frosts in the largest producing country 
Brazil combined with a yield variability of the 
individual coffee tree worldwide. The unpre- 
dictability of coffee supplies led to great price 
variability in wholesale and retail markets. The 
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book by Dr. Fisher, a Washington, D.C. at- | 
torney, is a record of an international effort to 
introduce production and price stability in the 
global coffee market. 

Dr. Fisher begins his book with a historical 
summary of the numerous early attempts to 
control the coffee market by Brazil; he also 
records the reactions of the U.S. government 
to these attempts at control. An early agree- 
ment by the U.S. to participate in a minor 
control agreement (1940-1945) was followed 
by a period in which there was virtually no 
regulation (1945-1954). 

A series of bilateral and multilateral control 
agreements among the Latin American pro- 
ducer countries helped to set the stage for an 
International Coffee Agreement. By the year 
1958, the interests of the producing countries 
were clear: controlled markets which would 
assure export earnings over time and would 
allow for orderly economic development pro- 
grams. The U.S., as the major consuming 
country, changed its position on commodity 
agreements as a result of the cold war and the 
potentially explosive political situation in Latin 
America. Powerful consumer country industrial 
interests worried about political upheaval as 
well: their concern however was that political 
upheaval could lead to coffee shortages and 
breaks in the supply chain. As Fisher notes (p. 
22): “The mix of industry sentiment in the 
United States, then, included self-interest 
(assurance of supplies), ideology (an anti- 
Communist Latin America), and affection. It 
appeared to add up to a majority of the U.S. 
coffee ‘establishment’ in favor of some sort of 
international regulation of the world coffee 
market.” 

Political developments within the United 
States contrived to favor participation in a 
commodity agreement. President Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress finally opened the way 
for U.S. participation in an agreement to sta- 
bilize prices. A recurring theme sounded by 
anticommodity agreement individuals in the 
U.S, was that an agreement would tend to raise 
coffee prices. Against this agreement the pro- 
commodity agreement forces argued that prices 
would not rise but would be stabilized and if 
prices rose the increases would be slight and 
could be regarded as a form of foreign aid. 

Fisher notes that commodity agreements can 
be analyzed in three different ways: (1) by 
examining relationships between nation-states 
each pursuing its own policy; (2) by analyzing 
the behavior and activities of the group con- 
stituted to effectuate the terms of the agreement, 
i.e., the Secretariat of the Agreement; or (3) 
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by examining the dynamics of the respective 
governments and the various interest groups 
within the country which are directly interested 
in the form and shape of the agreement. - 
Fisher chooses the first approach, focusing 
on relations between various nation-states. I 
would rather have seen more attention given to 
the manner in which the interest groups with- 
in the respective large producer and consumer 
countries (i.e., Brazil and the United States) 


have helped over time to shape national policy. . 


The remainder of the book deals with the 
difficulties involved in creating a workable 
agreement. Fisher clearly details the events 
which led to the initial Agreement of 1962 and 
the accommodations and compromises which 
allowed for minor price fluctuations and for 
some flexibility on member nation production 
quotas. Further attention is given to the way 
in which the evolving mechanisms were written 
into the Agreement of 1968. The growth of 
the African coffee producers is recorded as is 
the manner in which Brazil, Colombia and the 
other Latin American countries perceived and/ 
or reacted to this new and growing force in the 
international coffee market. An entire chapter 
is devoted to an event which almost wrecked 
the agreement: the production of instant or 
soluble coffee in Brazil and its export in finished 
form to the U.S. and elsewhere. 

Fisher has written a descriptive and interest- 
ing book which documents the ways in which 
one international commodity agreement has 
evolved. His book closes with a recommenda- 
tion that the International Coffee Agreement 
be renewed in 1973. Unfortunately, at this 
writing (May, 1973), the Agreement is wracked 
by internal dispute and is virtually not work- 
` ing as intended. Consequently, renewal in thé 
form which finally evolved in late 1972 does 
not appear likely when the renewal talks which 
are scheduled for September, 1973 take place. 

ARTHUR J. CORDELL 
Science Council of Canada 


Chima and the Overseas Chinese: A Study of 
Peking’s Changing Policy, 1949-1970. By 
Stephen Fitzgerald. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1972. Pp. 268. $19.50.) 
This is not a book for the general political 

scientist, and even many Asian specialists will 

find it tedious reading. Nevertheless, it is a 

very significant study, and one hopes that even 

if it is not widely read, its thesis will at least 
be widely cited. 

The problem involves Chinese attitudes to- 
ward -nationality and national identity. The 

American policy of supporting Taiwan’s prop- 
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aganda efforts in Southeast Asia was based on 
the assumption that the Peoples Republic of 
China (PRC) was unwilling to give up its 
claim to the “Overseas Chinese” (persons of 
Chinese extraction, most of whom have been 
born outside China), just as Nationalist China 
had historically claimed all Chinese living 
abroad. These Overseas Chinese, in the minds 
of many policy makers in America and else- 
where, would remain “Chinese,” by their own 
desires and by the intent of the two Chinese 
governments, and thus the alternatives were 
“Nationalist” or “Communist.” Considerable 
information has been available on the policies 
and practices of the Kuomintang (KMT, or 
‘“Nationalist”) Government for some time, and 
it is clear that the KMT was, and remains, re- 
luctant to recognize any change of nationality. 
The KMT permits Overseas Chinese represen- 
tation in its legislative assembly; the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission in Taipei is large 
and active; Overseas Chinese education (in Chi- 
nese) is encouraged, supported, or controlled 
(depending upon the attitude of the particular 
local government); and Overseas Chinese are 
encouraged to visit and.maintain contacts in 
Taiwan. In short, we have known that Taiwan’s 
policies were intended to keep the Overseas 
Chinese “Chinese,” and many journalists, policy 
makers, and scholars (with some notable ex- 
ceptions, particularly of late), subscribing to 
what is often described as the “fifth column 
theory” (see pp. 1-2), have imputed simular 
policies to the PRC. 

The importance of this study by Dr. Stephen 
Fitzgerald, formerly a fellow of the Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern History of the Australian 
National University and now Australian ambas- 
sador to the People’s Republic of China, is that 
for the first time in English we are exposed to 
a mountain of evidence that disputes these as- 
sumptions. According to the author’s findings, 
since 1956 the PRC has not claimed the Over- 
seas Chinese as it own, and indeed in 1957 it 
began an active policy of “decolonization.” De- 
colonization as a policy encouraged Overseas 
Chinese to opt, if possible, for the local na- 
tionality. It also discouraged Chinese-language 
education, encouraged the use: of local lan- 
guages, and generally urged minorities toward 
assimilation. For those who proved to be un- 
assimilable, the PRC recommended that they 
not dabble in local politics and that if possible 
they consider repatriation to China, where they 
would be assimilated into the Chinese society 
of the contemporary mainland. In brief, the 
PRC looked forward to the time when those 
Officials responsible for the implementation of 
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decolonization would work themselves out of 


their jobs. 

This study represents such a marked depar- 
ture from the still popular views of the Cold 
War era that any critic must ask at least three 
questions of the study: What are the author’s 
sources? How has he used these sources? And, 
finally, if these findings prove reliable, how can 
one explain such seemingly “un-Chinese” be- 
havior? 

The author has utilized the holdings of the 
Union Research Institute in Hong Kong, and 
he has drawn heavily from Jen-min Jih-pao, 
from The Overseas Chinese Affairs Journal, 
and from the Overseas Chinese press agency. 
Dr. Fitzgerald, an Australian, was also able to 
visit China briefly and to discuss his research 
with several helpful officials. In summary, it 
seems unlikely that the author has missed any 
significant and reliable material that might have 
been available, though it must also be recog- 
nized that scholars writing on contemporary 
China seldom if ever have access to more than 
a fraction of the total evidence in existence. 

About the use of his sources I can make 
only two mildly critical observations. First, the 
author’s prose is sometimes tendentious. He is 
obviously bent on setting the historical record 
straight, and he should be applauded for this, 
but this zeal will prove offensive to some read- 
ers. Second, Dr. Fitzgerald might have devoted 
more attention to the many discrepancies be- 
tween the PRC’s policies and her propaganda 
during this time. Peking’s actions seem more 
in harmony with the former, but Peking’s 
rhetoric also deserves closer attention. Never- 
theless, I find the author’s treatment of his sub- 
ject thorough and convincing. 

If we accept the validity of the author’s con- 
clusions, we must also ask, “Why”? Here, again, 
I think the author’s analysis is sound, though 
I personally would’ have appreciated more of 
his own insights. The Overseas Chinese were 
simultaneously an asset and a liability to the 
PRC, and on balance they proved more costly 
than beneficial. They could not be utilized as 
a “fifth column,” for the communities are not 
politically homogeneous, and many are simply 
apathetic about both Chinas. When the PRC, 
as a result of its pre-1957 policies, succeeded 
in gaining and holding the political allegiance 
of a Chinese minority it found itself facing re- 
quests for protection or patronage that could 
not be honored, and the results could be em- 
barrassing. The overseas communities also 
sometimes blocked better state-to-state relations 
in much of Southeast Asia (which is the home 
of most Overseas Chinese and thus the major 
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focus of this study). In most Southeast Asian 
states the domestic Chinese are not popular, 
and the sooner the PRC government could di- 
vest itself of this liability the better its chances 
would be of improving inter-state relations. 
Finally (and this line of reasoning Dr. Fitz- 
gerald might have pursued further), the PRC 
probably had no alternative if it wanted to 
break the hold of the KMT over the domestic 
Chinese in many. Southeast Asian states. KMT 
control of Overseas Chinese institutions 
emerged at the time of colonialism and early 
independence. In the Cold War environment 
many newly independent countries were willing 
(and some, eager) to see this control strength- 
ened as an alternative to the threat of Com- 
munist control. As attitudes toward the PRC 
began to soften in Southeast Asia (and with 
few exceptions this has been a very slow 
process, in part because of the domestic Chi- 
nese minorities), most countries had launched 
programs of national development in which 
paternal foreign protection of a domestic mi- 
nority, particularly an economically powerful 
minority, was anachronistic, Thus, even though 
some leaders might have been sympathetic to 
the PRC cause, should K MT control have been 
broken it would not have been transferred to 
Peking. In short, the policies Dr. Fritzgerald de- 
scribes may have been un-Chinese in a tradi- 
tional sense, but there seems to have been no 
viable alternative for the Peking government. 

This is a significant, indeed outstanding, 
study. Southeast Asian political leaders should 
read it carefully, just as should all scholars, 
diplomats, and policy makers concerned with 
contemporary Chinese affairs. 

ROBERT O. TILMAN 

North Carolina State University 


Aid to Russia, 1941-1946: Strategy, Diplomacy, 
the Origins of the Cold War. By George C. 
Herring, Jr. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. Pp. xxi, 365. $15.00.) 


This is an excellent, readable study of the 
interaction of strategic, diplomatic, and political 
influences in the shaping of American policy 
for aid to Russia from 1941 to 1946. l 

Between the introduction and the conclusion, 
Herring, handling judiciously the influences of 
the times on other scholars and their preoc- 
cupations with the Cold War, rejects the notion 
that the United States attempted to buy Soviet 
goodwill and the more recent contention that 
the United States used its economic power to 
force the Russians to comply with American 
postwar designs. 

The guts of this book is that many previous 
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authors have ignored the context in which 
major decisions were made—“they have failed 
to judge the diplomacy of the period on its own 
terms” (p. xix). “Finally, both the revisionists 
of the forties and those of the sixties and 
seventies share an implicit acceptance of what 
D. W. Brogan has termed the ‘illusion of Amer- 
ican omnipotence.’ They assume that the United 
States had the capacity to prevent the Cold 
War” (p. xix). 

Like Stalin at one point of time, the author 
does not ever underestimate the American con- 
tribution to Soviet military victories, even 
though the $10 billion worth of equipment and 
supplies may have represented only 10 per cent 
of Russian production (p. 286). 

In noting Roosevelt’s deep concern about aid 
as applying to immediate strategic necessities, 
Herring comments on the abrupt and short- 
sighted policy of the United States in 1945 and 
1946, and holds that Truman was much less 
sympathetic to Stalin’s security concerns than 
Roosevelt was. American handling of lend-lease 
between V-E day and V-J day, he adds, did 
contribute to the rise of Soviet-American ten- 
sion in 1945, 

A small point. Herring reminded me of that 
puzzling rhetoric of Churchill’s about Jend- 
lease: “the most unsordid act in the history of 
any nation.” And the author concludes: “. .. 
The story of American aid to Russia constitutes 
one of the most noteworthy chapters in the 
history of American diplomacy” (p. 293). 

This sane book will hold its own for some 
time to come, but it will certainly arouse other 
scholarly pens. 

RICHARD H. HEINDEL 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Capitol Campus 


The Soviet Union and the Emerging Nations: 
A Case Study of Soviet Policy Towards India. 
By Harish Kapur. (Geneva: Michael Joseph, 
Ltd., for the Geneva Graduate Institute of 
International Studies, 1972. Pp. 124. £3.50. 
Distributed in the U.S. by Humanities Press, 
New York.) 


The evolution of Soviet policy toward the 
Indian subcontinent has made a major con- 
tribution to the diplomatic realignments taking 
shape in Asia and the Far East. Testimony to 
the importance of India in Soviet Asian policy 
is the Soviet support of India in the Bangladesh 
crisis against a Pakistani-Chinese-American 
axis. Mutuality of Indo-Soviet interests has pre- 
vailed over various stresses in their relationship 
for now almost two decades—too brief a time 
span, perhaps, for crucial documentation to 
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have become available, but time enough for a 
critical assessment of Indo-Soviet politics. -` 
Professor Kapur provides a readable but not 
intensely analytical account of post-World War 
II Indo-Soviet relations from the transfer of 
political power to the Indian National Congress 
in 1947, to the late 1960s (before Bangla- 


desh). His previous volume, Soviet Russia and - 


Asia, 1917-1927, a study of Soviet policy to- 
ward Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan (noted by 
Robert A. Rupen in APSR, 61. [September, 
1967] 831-832), dealt with Communist strategy 
toward national revolutionary movements with- 
in the context of the requirements of the secur- 
ity of the Soviet state, much along the lines of 
E. H. Carr’s concept of “dual policy.” For all 
its involvement in Asia, the Soviet leadership 
continued to be primarily European-oriented 
until the aftermath of World War II, when it 
involved itself progressively in Asian politics 
in the late "forties. The Soviet leadership chose 
to treat the independence of the former colonies 
as a sham, a neocolonialist ruse for continued 
imperialist exploitation in new conditions. It 
was a line that complemented the hardening 
of Soviet policy toward Western Europe dur- 
ing the Cominform period within the frame- 
work of which the Western European Com- 
munist parties attempted to obstruct and sabo- 
tage the Marshall Plan and rearmament, and 
the Asian parties moved to insurrection and 
civil war. This “forward” strategy toward the 
newly-independent states played itself out in 
the early 1950s; within a brief few years the 
turn of Soviet strategy brought the U.S.S.R. 
into cooperation with the nonaligned move- 
ment of which Nehru was a prime mover. 
The Indo-Soviet connection appears to have 
pivoted on the seizure of power by the Chinese 


. Communists, first by influencing India’s shift 


from a prowestern to a nonaligned policy, and 
subsequently by moving the Soviet leadership 
into closer collaboration with the Indians, as 
the Soviet cleavage with China developed. Yet 
it was the United States’ policy of containment 
(or containment-plus)—the decision in 1954 
to supply arms to Pakistan and enroll her in 
the Southeast Asian Treaty Organization—Pro- 
fessor Kapur suggests, that gave the Soviet 
leadership the leverage to embark on a policy 
of friendship and cooperation with India. (The 
Russians seem to have been the chief benefici- 
aries of John Foster Dulles’s policy; cf. Egypt 
and the Aswan dam.) 

In general, Professor Kapur awards high 
marks to Soviet diplomacy on the subcontinent 
for its flexibility in attempting to maintain good 
relations with both India and Pakistan and 
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achieving its limited objectives in counter-bal- 
ancing China. As for India, the author holds 
that its stock has declined since the Sino-Indian 
War of 1962, when it became evident that 
India would not be an effective counter to ris- 
ing Chinese influence in the area. Although 
India no longer occupies the central position 
in Soviet strategy that she did during Khru- 
shchev’s tenure, Professor Kapur concludes that 
she remains an important factor in international 
relations and in Soviet policy. Who can quar- 
rel? ; 

The volume recommends itself as a fair and 
readable overview of Soviet policy towards 
India but it does not add much to J. A. Naik’s 
Soviet Policy Toward India, from Stalin to 
Brezhnev (Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1970), 
which covers much of the same ground in a 
more detailed and analytical manner. The lat- 
ter’s account of Sino-Soviet relations and India 
is, for one, more substantial. And as Professor 
Surendra K. Gupta noted in his review (Prob- 
lems of Communism, 22 [May-June 1973] 65— 
68), Dr. Naik’s linkage of Soviet economic aid 
with India’s responsiveness to Soviet overtures 
in the 1950s adds an important dimension to 
understanding the evolution of the Indo-Soviet 
relationship. Of the two books, a specialist on 
Soviet (or Indian) policy would find the Naik 
book more useful. 

BERNARD S. MORRIS 
Indiana University 


The Limits of Power: The World and United 
States Foreign Policy, 1945-1954. By Joyce 
Kolko and Gabriel Kolko. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1972. Pp. xii, 820. $15.00, 
cloth; $5.95, paper.) . 

In The Politics of War, published in 1968, 
Gabriel Kolko produced the most thorough 
and extensive of the “revisionist” views of 
American foreign policy during World War II. 
Kolko’s interpretation of America’s wartime 
policy flowed from his fundamental thesis that 
the need of American capitalism for a com- 
patible world political economy was the basic 
motivating force of United States policy, which 
led directly not only to repression of the Left 
in Europe but to the intense conflict with the 
Soviet Union known popularly as the “Cold 
War.” 

In The Limits of Power, Gabriel Kolko, Pro- 
fessor of History at York University in To- 
ronto, and Joyce Kolko have carried forward 
this interpretation by writing an orginal and 
heavily documented analysis of the first post- 
war decade. It is not, however, a history of the 
“Cold War,” which they regard as an “egre- 
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gious term that burdens one’s comprehension of 
the postwar era with oversimplifications and 
evokes the wrong questions” (p. 6). Indeed, 
the Kolkos do not regard the American-Soviet 
confrontation as the central fact of the postwar 
world. On the contrary, they believe that the 
most important force shaping the world of 
1945-1954 was the search of American leaders 
for a viable political strategy that would im- 
plement their plans for a world economic order 
in which United States capitalism could survive 
and prosper. Anti-communism and anti- 
Sovietism became convenient rhetorical devices 
by which the Truman Administration success- 
fully gained support in Congress and among 
the public for its basically economic objectives. 
Thus United States leaders discovered in 1946 
that Congress could only be induced to vote a 
loan to Britain-—designed to integrate the Ster- 
ling Area into the American-dominated eco- 
nomic order-—-by fear of Russia and com- 
munism. Later, anti-communism was used to 
get congressional approval for the Truman 
Doctrine, although Russia was by no means the 
source of the problems with which that Doc- 
trine attempted to cope. 

In presenting the Marshall Plan to Congress 
and the American public, the Truman Admin- 
istration also “used a Red Scare and crisis at- 
mosphere in a distinctly Machiavellian way to 
secure its economic aims, not because it feared 
a danger of the Soviet Union in Europe, but 
because it feared the danger of a budget-con- 
scious Congress more or less responsive to an 
indifferent American public” (p. 376). 

This is the central theme of The Limits of 
Power, although accompanied by a secondary 
theme expressed in the title of the work: the 
ultimate inability of the United States to con- 
trol history, particularly “the ascendant move- 
ments of change we may loosely associate with 
the Left” (p. 3). The “basic source of the 
world crisis was an expansive American foreign 
policy’s interaction with revolution and national 
autonomy, capitalist as well as socialist” (p. 
714); yet in its “monumental undertaking to 
contain and reconstruct the world according to 
its own needs, the United States was prepared 
to destroy itself—-morally, socially, and eco- 
nomically—in a deepening trauma whose ef- 
fects began to weaken American capitalism far 
more than the attainment of its expansive, un- 
attainable goals might ever have strengthened 
it” (p. 716). The interpretations offered by the 
Kolkos of particular events—in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, China, Korea, and Japan, 
as well as Europe—reflect this theme of United 
States willingness to use its power to serve its 
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economic objectives, and the ultimate failure 
of this attempt. 

This is revisionist history with a vengeance, 
and The Limits of Power is therefore highly 
recommended as a stimulating challenge to or- 
thodox historiography. Stimulating or not, how- 
ever, the question remains: Is it good history? 

The Kolkos are quite self-conscious about 
the two major premises of their historical ap- 
proach: that the United States can properly be 
viewed as a unitary, rational actor in the world 
arena; and that its “fundamental” motivations 
for major policy decisions in the period under 
consideration were economic. 


[United States] policy and practice has been 
deliberative and quite consistent because the goals, 
structure, and requirements of the United States’ 
social system have remained durable throughout 
the period. The notion of American leadership’s 
errors or misperceptions is reassuring to those who 
believe the society can be redeemed merely by 
abler, superior men. .. . But articulate men, with 
a clear sense of purpose and objectives, invariably 
are at the helm; even their obfuscations often have 
reasons. And where the insight and articulated 
purposes of actors do not suffice, descriptions of 
the constancy and patterns in their actions will 
(p. 8). 


The last two sentences of this quotation re- 
veal the most serious difficulty with the Kolkos’ 
historical method. When policy makers say what 
the Kolkos believe a priori—-that their decisions 
were motivated by economic requirements— 
their words are quoted as evidence. Where they 
say something different, their “obfuscations” 
may be quoted as evidence. Where they say 
the opposite, the Kolkos ignore their statements 
but point to the “constancy and patterns in their 
actions.” With this triple chance at “verifica- 
tion,” “evidence” for the Kolkos’ hypothesis 
can always be found. But if the hurdles that 
the hypotheses must cross are so low, how 
seriously should we take the conclusions? 
Where policy makers justify their actions not 
only to the public but to each other in military- 
political rather than economic terms, powerful 
rather than weak evidence for an opposite view 
‘is particularly necessary. 

No such evidence is presented in The Limits 
of Power. Instead, the Kolkos’ characteristic 
technique is simply to juxtapose statements in- 
dicating concern about economic conditions, at 
home or abroad, with statements about foreign 
policy, merely asserting that the former reveal 
‘the motivation for the latter. Thus the proposi- 
tion that the Truman Doctrine reflected “the 
crisis of the world economy” is supported by 
simply asserting that “what was really on the 
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mind of the President and his advisers was stated 
less in the Truman Doctrine speech than in 
private memos and-in Truman’s March 6 ad- 
dress at Baylor University” (p. 341) on foreign 
economic policy. A priori, economic problems 
must be the chief motivations for political ac- 
tions. Whereas Hans J. Morgenthau, a quarter- 
century earlier, “looked over the shoulders of 
statesmen” and saw only the pursuit of the na- 
tional interest, the Kolkos peer over those same 
shoulders and see only the interests of capital- 
ism. The principles of monocausal history are 
the same, although the interpretations are dia- 
metrically opposed. 

Kolko and Kolko present the same kind of 
“evidence” about the motivations for rearma- 
ment in 1949-50. The authors contend that the 
failure of the Marshall Plan to revive the Euro- 
pean economies led to decisions in 1949 and 
1950 to solve the “dollar gap,” and therefore 
to finance the exports necessary to maintain the 
American economy by massive rearmament. 
The review of American military and political 
objectives and requirements in 1949—50, “NSC- 
68,” is interpreted in this light, although ab- 
solutely no evidence is presented to indicate 
that its drafters were aware of the “crisis of 
capitalism” or that they were responding to it. 
The preponderance of the evidence, indicating 
that security concerns were paramount in pol- 
icy makers’ minds, is simply ignored. The Kolkos 
merely imply that the State Department’s re- 
quest for a $50 billion defense budget reflected 
the fact that it was “far more keenly aware 
(than the JCS and Defense Secretary Johnson) 
of the world economic trends and armament’s 
role in advancing United States economic goals 
in Europe” (p. 508). 

The Limits of Power, although poorly writ- 
ten, is an interesting’ book precisely because 
of its revisionism. It calls attention to economic 
problems and economic motives, which have 
indeed been frequently ignored by traditional 
strategic interpretations of the early postwar 
period. Its interpretations are often ingenious 
and arresting: the reader is certainly enticed 
by “the failure of the Marshall Plan” or an ac- 
count of Syngman Rhee’s “retreat to victory,” 
by which he allegedly drew the United States 
into Korea in force when he might well have 
been able to repel the limited North Korean 
attack with his own forces. Yet in the end this 
volume is disappointing because its authors so 
often rely on interpretation by assertion. It is 
not surprising to learn that American leaders 
were concerned about domestic economic issues 
and their relation to foreign economic prob- 
lems. But quotations from American leaders 
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about the importance of an open, integrated 
world economy, which the United States cer- 
tainly favored, do not indicate that the princi- 
pal architects of postwar American foreign 
policy—-Acheson, Marshall, and Truman— 
based their policies fundamentally on economic 
considerations, much less that they attempted 


to cope through foreign policy with a crisis of. 


American capitalism. That they did not ignore 
economic issues has become evident. Yet that 
the “overriding social reality” of America as a 
highly stratified, capitalist society “determines 
the definition and implementation of American 
foreign policy in the world” remains unproven. 
Postrevisionist history will need to avoid rely- 
ing entirely either on the alleged necessity of 
responding to the “Soviet threat” (as in much 
conservative literature) or on the “crisis of 
American capitalism” as the “key” to contem- 
porary history. As Acheson says about himself, 
historians have made their points “clearer than 
truth.” It is to be hoped that the sophistication 
of truthful complexity will now replace the in- 
genuity of spurious clarity. 
i ROBERT O. KEOHANE ` 

Stanford University 


Détente in Europe: Real or Imaginary? By Josef 
Korbel. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. Pp. 251. $10.00.) 

Détente in Europe covers familiar ground 
for anyone who has followed European affairs 
for the past ten years; it is balanced, if alto- 
gether conventional, in its conclusions. As a 


former diplomat, Professor Korbel, not surpris- 


ingly, stresses the political and security issues 
of détente. He includes a chapter, however, on 
the importance of economics for East-West 
relations. He concedes the importance of eco- 
nomic motives in the policies supporting a 
European détente, but remains skeptical about 
the prospects for extensive developments in 
economic ties between eastern and western 
Europe. Germany remains, as in the origins of 
the Cold War, the central issue of détente. For 
Korbel, the difficulty of resolving the German 
question and the continuing ideological differ- 
ences in Europe make détente, however real, 
uncertain and perhaps illusory. 

The difficulty that one has with this book is 
not with its contents, which are obviously care- 
fully researched and thoughtfully examined, 
but with the author’s approach to the subject. 
The point of view is that of the lingering issues 
of the Cold War. Here once again are all the 
reminders of the deviousness and aggressiveness 
of the Soviet Union, the divisions within NATO, 
and the unfavorable contrast between the so- 
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cieties in eastern and western Europe. The pre- 
occupation with “East-West relations” misses 
the far more fascinating changes that are tak- 
ing place in Europe. Nationalism, as Profes- 
sor Korbel points out, has been an important 
motive supporting policies of rapprochement 
in Eastern Europe. He might have pointed out 
that it has been equally important in Western 
Europe. The nation-state has been rejuvenated, 
not superseded, by the European communities. 
Moreover, historic political and economic ties 
between eastern and western Europe have once 
more reasserted themselves. European history, 
as de Gaulle always pointed out, did not begin in 
1945, Indeed, the shape of the new Europe 
may well embrace a rejuvenated nation-state 
system including both halves of Europe. The 
idea of a Europe “ftom the Atlantic to the 
Urals” may not be so far-fetched after all. 
Furthermore, the concentration on the prob- 
lems of the Cold War obscures perhaps the 


. main force presently encouraging integration in 


Western Europe as well as détente with the 
East, namely the threat of an overweening 
American economic power. The United States, 
which originally supported plans for European 
integration and then détente, now finds itself 
increasingly in opposition to these develop- 
ments. As Korbel points out, Brandt, like de 
Gaulle before him, has had to contend not only 
with suspicious and sometimes intransigent 
negotiators in the East but with implicit if 
not explicit opposition from his American ally. 
Indeed, the United States may now come to 
catalyze European cooperation negatively the 
way the Soviet Union once did. 

While Professor Korbel has included an ad- 
mirable chapter on the economic issues of 
détente, he ultimately dismisses what is per- 
haps the most important dimension of his sub- 
ject, concluding his section on economics with 
“The market place is clearly one thing; politics 
is another” (p. 139). In other words, détente 
has been primarily a political process having 
little to do with economics. So much for the 
problems of economic development in East- 
ern Europe, for the “energy crisis,” and for the 
growing fascination in the Soviet Union with 
computer technology. This is not to say, of 
course, that détente has been exclusively moti- 
vated by economic factors. But, if Marx has 
taught us anything, it is that political and eco- 
nomic motivations are inextricably bound up 
with each other. Moreover, John Maynard 
Keynes pointed out a long time ago in his 
Economic Consequences of the Peace that east- 
ern and western Europe make up a natural 
economic and political entity and that efforts 
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to divide it are bound to lead to trouble. The 
Cold War, it might be argued, has been the 
great aberration of European history not, as it 
often has been described, the beginning of a 
“new” system. Détente is, therefore, not a risky 
alteration of this system but the inevitable re- 
assertion of more natural and historical ties be- 
tween the two halves of Europe. 

In discussing the evolution of West Ger- 
many’s Ostpolitik, Korbel, quite rightly, stresses 
the domestic origins and significance of these 
policies. The “adjustment to reality” on the 
part of West German public opinion has been 
painful and difficult for many whose stake in 
the eastern territories was personal as well as 
political. Korbel, however, also stresses the 
European and particularly French antecedents 
to Ostpolitik. While there no doubt are tensions 
between German and French approaches to the 
Fast, a fundamental agreement over the impor- 
tance of rapprochement reinforces the eastern 
policies of both countries. On the other hand, 
particularly in France, the concern is that Ger- 
man initiatives should be part of a collective 
West European approach rather than a uni- 
lateral assertion of German interests. Efforts by 
Germany to pursue an independent course in 
Eastern Europe, it is feared, could revive the 
risks of the Cold War and endanger Western 
European unity. -Thus, Germany’s unilateral 
diplomacy during the Czech crisis of 1968 only 
served, as the French complained at the time, 
to exacerbate an already difficult situation. 
From this perspective, the Russien intervention 
in Czechoslovakia is proof not merely of the 
overbearing nature of Soviet rule in Eastern 
Europe but also of the instability of the Cold 
War confrontation. 

It is important, therefore, to stress, as Korbel 
does not, the connections between Germany’s 
eastern policies and those toward the West, 
principally toward the European Communities 
and the Atlantic Alliance. The enthusiasm for 
Ostpolitik that Brandt and the other leaders 
of the ruling coalition in Germany have dis- 
played since 1969 has been coupled with a 
reliance on the Atlantic Alliance and American 
support. This “special relationship” with the 
United States has increasingly conflicted with 
the aim of building an independent European 
economic and security system. Ironically, the 
German Socialists have been among the 
staunchest defenders of an American military 
and economic hegemony in Western Europe. 
For all the rhetoric, Germany’s commitment to 
an independent Europe remains ambiguous. 
This, rather than Soviet motives, as Korbel sug- 
gests, could become the real divisive force 
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among the states of Western Europe. Ulti- 
mately, Germany must decide between its At- 
lanticist and European orientation and must 
reconcile its eastern and western policies. Ger- 
many remains the key, not only to the future 
of détente, but also to integration in Europe. 
The unresolved issues of détente are, there- 
fore, closely tied to future developments in the 
West. 

Professor Korbel, it seems, to me, defines his 
subject too narrowly. No doubt the Russians 
will remain as intractable and dangerous as 
ever. Conservative imperial powers usually be- 
have that way. However, present efforts at rap- 
prochement in Europe need to be seen in a 
more historic and economic context. 

KENDALL MYERS 
The Johns Hopkins University, S.A.LS. 


Europe Since World War H: The Big Change. 
By Norman Luxenburg. (Carbondale: South- 
ern Illinois University Press, 1973. Pp. xi, 
260. $6.95.) 


In the preface to his book Professor Luxen- . 


burg states, “It is the inténtion here to review 
in a readily comprehensive manner European 
developments in the period since 1939 and to 
depict graphically the tremendous political, so- 
ciological, economic, industrial, and psycholog- 
ical changes which have been taking place in 
Europe since World War II” (p. xi). This is a 
hardy task, perhaps too hardy for a book of 
only 260 pages. 

Following a discussion of the interwar years 
in the first chapter, the next seven chapters 
comprise a rather conventional history of WW 
II, a discussion of the origins and conduct of 
the Cold War, a description of postwar Euro- 
pean recovery and the repercussions resulting 


from Stalin’s death. This material is presented . 


in a generally lucid manner and serves to dra- 
matize the devastating impact of the war and 
the tensions which gripped Europe in its after- 
math. 

Toward the end of the book the author 
makes his most significant contribution to 
our understanding of contemporary Europe. 
Through cogent narrative and clear tables, sub- 
stantial data are presented depicting the phe- 
nomenal progress the European nations have 
made in the areas of industrial output, energy 
production, agriculture, communications, hous- 
ing, tourism, education, and health. 

The concluding chapter gives the author an 
opportunity to speculate on Europe’s future. 
Luxenburg notes that the continuing question 
for the ‘seventies is whether free societies can 
continue to make socioeconomic progress in a 
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manner that will offset the admitted progress 
made by the Communist and authoritarian gov- 
ernments of Europe. The author is disturbed 
particularly by elements within West European 
countries, specifically persons in intellectual cir- 
cles who seem to place a greater emphasis on 
economic advances than on fundamental human 
freedoms such as speech and free elections. The 
implication seems to be that if the representative 
political systems are to survive, they will, among 
other things, have to continue making significant 
economic progress. 

While this book has obvious strengths, it also 
has limitations. The author’s view of Europe as 
engaged in continuous socioeconomic competi- 
tion between varying economic and political 
philosophies is perhaps too narrow. Certainly 
there are still considerable Cold War tensions 
between East and West. On the other hand, 
little if any attention is paid to those forces 
encouraging European integration. For ex- 
ample, there is no consideration of Willy 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik. It is difficult to understand 
why this most important subject has been 
largely ignored in a volume professing to de- 
pict political changes in Europe since WW II. 
Similarly, there is no assessment of rising 
United States-Soviet détente and its impact on 
European relations. 

Even synthesizing histories such as this one 
should not be exempt from the: basic scholarly 
requirement of documentation. This book is 
inadequately documented, and the reading list 
at the conclusion of the book while admittedly 
selective, is very limited. For use as a sum- 
mary review of postwar changes in Europe, 
the book should contain more thorough recom- 
mendations for further reading either in the 
bibliography or in footnotes, 

This book might be used as a background 
text at the outset of a course on European 
politics and government to provide students 
with a broad overview of postwar develop- 
ments, or it might have some relevance to a 
course on regionalism. The emphasis on sys- 
temic socioeconomic factors is important for 
students of politics to grasp and in that sense 
the book makes a positive contribution. But 
overall, the utility of the book for political 
scientists is limited. 

DoucLas W. SIMON 
Drew University 


The Community of Oil Exporting Countries: 
A Study in Governmental Cooperation. By 
Zuhayr Mikdashi. (Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1972. Pp. 239. $8.00.) 


It is said that the oil business involves more 
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politics than economics. According to The 
Economist (London, July 7, 1973), a barrel 
of Persian Gulf crude oil selling for $2.50 costs 
about 10 cents to produce. Two-thirds of the 
$2.40 difference goes to the governments of 
oil-producing states via taxes and royalties. The 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) is the international organization whose 
function is to protect and enlarge that gov- 
ernmental component of the price of oil. 

Zuhayr Mikdashi is a professor at the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut who has acted as a 
consultant both to OPEC and to the United 
Nations. While the author’s major discipline is 
economics, this useful book will serve as an 
important tool to political scientists interested 
either in the transnational politics of oil or in 
functionally specific international organizations. 

The eleven countries of OPEC account for 
50 per cent of world oil production, 70 per 
cent of world oil reserves, and 85 per cent of 
the oil that moves in international trade. OPEC 
was founded in 1960 as a response to weaken- 
ing oil prices that resulted from the import 
quotas that isolated the American market and 
from the increased production by new indepen- 
dent firms (i.e., firms not members of the eight 
major companies that accounted for 80 per 
cent of crude oil trade in 1970). OPEC was 
not notably successful in the early 1960s. At 
the end of the decade, however, with the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal and a tightening of oil 
supply, the conditions for success improved. 
By the time of the Teheran negotiations of 
1971, the OPEC countries were able to hold - 
to a hard line which led to a highly favorable 
settlement. 

A critical and difficult question which Mik- 
dashi addresses (though not wholly success- 
fully) is what difference the existence of OPEC 
as an institution makes. Can market forces 
alone explain the changing pattern of distribu- 
tion of gains? Or market forces plus the indus- 
try’s oligopoly structure? Mikdashi argues that 
‘it is unlikely that some of these gains could 
have been realized had member countries not 
coordinated their policies and actions within 
OPEC” (p. 201). He points out that since 
1963, when OPEC tax rates started paying off, 
“government revenues per barrel started to rise 
in current dollar value, while company earnings 
per barrel persisted in their downward trend 
until 1970” (p. 141). 

On the other hand, Mikdashi is a careful 
analyst and points to the various failures of 
OPEC solidarity in the 1960s and to the low 
level of institutionalization of the organization: 
decisions are by unanimity; new institutional 
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tasks and procedures for settlement of disputes 
have been rejected; and the secretaries-general 
have been restricted to one-year terms. Indeed, 
national distrust prevented filling of the deputy- 
secretary-general’s position. 

-= The major difference that OPEC made seems 
to have been in the provision of information 
that led oil-producing countries towards similar 
definitions of their self-interest so that they 
weré able to reap the maximum gains. that 
market and oligopoly forces permitted. Mik- 
dashi points out that OPEC’s research capacity 
provided information to counter the secrecy 
within which oil firms tend to operate. Equally 
important, OPEC analysts, taking a system- 


wide perspective, were able to show certain - 


countries that actions (such as the encourage- 
ment of the independents) which were rational 
for the given country in the short term could 
lead to lower gains over the long term. 

In short, the major role of OPEC seems to 
have been in speeding up the learning process. 
As with any cartel, its success is far easier 
when swimming with the tide of a sellers 
market. This makes it unlikely that OPEC will 
prove to be a good model for other commodi- 
ties for which the market tides are Jess favor- 
able. And it remains to be seen how well 
OPEC’s lessons have been learned should the 
tide turn again in oil. 

J. S. NYE 
Harvard University 
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Bismarck and the French Nation, 1848—1890. 
By Allan Mitchell. (New York: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1971. Pp. 152. $10.00.) 


The author states that he had two objectives 
in writing this book: “to survey the Bismarck 
scholarship of the past century and to augment 
it in one specific area where it seems to. me 
insufficient. A recently published bibliography 
of Bismarckiana lists more than 6000 titles; yet 
there has been to date no single statement ex- 
clusively concerning the special relationship of 
Bismarck’s Germany to France during the en- 
tirety of his public career” (p. 4). Whether the 
absence of a “single statement” justifies adding 
to the Bismarck bibliography, which seems 
already to have reached some sort of critical 
mass, is dubious, for we do not lack works 
from which the information provided by this 
extended essay can be readily obtained. Those 
for whom the Junker statesman remains a 
fascination will always find reason for doing 
what they want to do (I admit to sharing in 
this vice) and will probably find a publisher. 
Although hardly in the same league with 
“Hitler,” a title containing “Bismarck” (if only 
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“Germany After Bismarck”) seems to com- 
mand a market of respectable size—perhaps 
because of the number of Bismarck researchers 
who feel the compulsion.to buy it. 

Mitchell’s approach is biographical and polit- 
ical, although he is somewhat defensive about 
writing this kind of diplomatic history. “Noth- 
ing is to be gained, then, by accepting a false 
polarity of old-guard and new-wave history. His- 
torians need to continue traditional forms for 
research and writing, while séeking to improve 
them; and they need to break new ground both 
conceptually and methodologically” (p. 3). Cer- 
tainly there is something irritating about the 
new trend in German historiography repre- 
sented by such writers as Helmut Böhme and 
Hans Ulrich Wehler, who, having finally dis- 
covered Karl Marx, Karl Mannheim, and 
Georg Lukacs, insist that they have blown the 
final trumpet that will tumble the walls of tradi- 
tional historiography. Many angles of vision 
are necessary to gain a full perspective of the 
past, and it is foolish to assert that the old ones 
have nothing more to contribute. Hence 
Mitchell’s defense of his approach is refresh- 
in. Within the limits he has set for himself, 
moreover, he has done his work well; the writ- 
ing is succinct, forceful, and accurate. 

There is reason to doubt, nevertheless, that 
a work so narrowly conceived as this can re- 
veal the complex character of the diplomatic 
game, particularly as played by someone as 
astute as Bismarck. For example, his desire to 
cultivate close relations between Prussia and 
France from the Crimean War to 1866 was but 
one part of a complicated system of pressures 
by which he sought to coerce Austria into 
granting a greater role to Berlin in German 
affairs. The visit to Biarritz in 1862, the Alvens- 


‘leben Convention, the Danish war, and the 


Gastein Convention were successive moves on 
a diplomatic chessboard that included the whole 
of Europe. By concentrating on Prussia’s rela- 
tionship to France, Mitchell leaves some of the 
squares and pieces out of sight. 

OTTO PFLANZE 


‘University of Minnesota 


The Weary and the Wary: U.S. and Japanese 
Security Policies in Transition. By Robert E. 
Osgood. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1972. Pp. 95. $2.00.) 
This essay, divided into a series of ten topics, 

analyzes Japanese-American security policy as 

it appeared to be just prior to the Nixon visit 
to Peking in February of 1972. The topics in- 
clude trends in American policy in Asia, the 
meaning of the Nixon Doctrine, the inhibition 
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of Japan’s military role, Japan’s conception of 
external interests, the perceived threats to these 
interests, Japan’s views of America’s security 
role, the attitudes of other states toward Jap- 
anese power, Japan’s defense policy, interna- 
tional power structure, joint security relation- 
ships, devolution of power, and the limits of 
American power and interests. Many of these 
cover some of the same major points from dif- 
ferent points of view. The treatment is espe- 
cially good in indicating the thinking of Japa- 
nese leadership in government about defense at 
the time it was written. The author feels the 
United States is weary and ready to let its role 


of checking communism devolve upon Japan, | 


while Japan is wary and wishes to restrict itself 
to its own home defense. 

Professor Osgood expected the substantial 
withdrawal of American forces from South 
Korea, South Vietnam, the Philippines, Taiwan, 
and Japan which has now been carried out to 
reduce United States influence in Asia and 


weaken its security pledges in Japan: Together: 


with the hostility expressed toward Japan and 
its nuclear buildup, China is thought to be likely 
to stimulate Japan into taking on military re- 
sponsibility for South Korea and Taiwan and 
eventually perhaps some in Southeast Asia 
where its economic interests are involved, Even 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai is reported to have 
professed fear that such a scenario might even- 
tuate. Almost the opposite has occurred, how- 
ever, President Nixon maintains American in- 
fluence in Asia with continued naval and air 
power and even continues the battle to keep 
non-Communist regimes alive in South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos. Threatened by a 
Soviet pre-emptive attack, China has done the 
opposite of what the author expected by adopt- 
ing a friendly policy toward the United States 
and Japan. It has come to depend upon Ameri- 
can presence as a check, not only on Soviet 
power and influence in Asia, but on expansion 
of Japanese power as well. Rather than being 
threatened more than before, Japan has even 
less incentive to arm further or take on addi- 
tional military responsibilities. 

The present situation has moved beyond that 
anticipated by the author at the time of writ- 
ing. Further tensions might result in Chinese 
cooperation with the United States in favor of 
Japan or even the Soviet Union and Japan co- 
operating against the other two—situations in 
which communism is less relevant. In estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with China, Japan 
has all but repudiated any responsibility for 
Taiwan, and the United States shows that it is 
willing to Jet the Chinese regimes settle their 
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own quarrels, provided there is no open chal- 
lenge to the existing U.S.-Taiwan defense treaty. 

The book contains a few minor errors. On 
page 51 the yen figure for the Fourth Defense 
Plan is given as 5.8 billion instead of 5,800,000 
million. When the Tanaka Cabinet finally ap- 
proved the Plan in late 1972, the overall target 
was set at 5,300,000 million yen or about 
$20,076 million at current exchange rates. On 
page 56 the temporarily frozen aircraft funds 
should read $294 million, not $294 billion. The 
occasional reference to a Japanese consensus 
on foreign and defense policy suggests that the 
present government has a broader public or 
partisan support than it in fact has, but else- 
where the sharp opposition expressed by the 
left-wing parties and even some within the 
governing Liberal Democrats is clearly indi- 
cated. Any overseas military commitments now 
appear even less likely than they did before. . 
Professor Osgood’s analysis was thorough and 
applicable at the time of writing; but new con- 
ditions now call for a less pessimistic assess- 
ment and do not support an expanded military 
role for Japan. l 

FRANK C. LANGDON 

University of British Columbia 


America’s Outward Thrust: Approaches To 
Foreign Affairs, 1865-1890. By Milton 
Plesur. (DeKalb, IIl.: Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. Pp. 276. $12.50.) 


Professor Plesur is dissatisfied with the por- 
trayal some traditionalist historians have pre- 
sented of a purely isolationist post-bellum 
United States. He contends that foreign affairs 
in general and expansion in particular were the 
concerns of many Americans during the period 
known as the Gilded Age, and he has produced 
an extensively documented survey of the initia- 
tives for and the debate on extending American 
influence overseas as well as within the borders 
of our neighbors both north and south. 

The debate over expansion and foreign in- 
volvement is the key to Plesur’s study. In order 
to express the public’s sentiment on foreign 
affairs, he adopts the -social historian’s “at- 
titudinal approach,” which is essentially an ex- 
amination of correspondence, statements, edi- 
torials, journal, periodical and trade publica- 
tion commentaries of the day. Professor Plesur 
divides the debate into two parts. The first 
seven chapters deal with a variety of topics: 
commerce, the State Department, the Navy, 
missionaries, and the overseas literate and 
travelers. The second part concentrates upon 
American attitudes toward Europe, sub-Saharan 
Africa, Latin America, Canada, the Pacific and 
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Asia. The style is cyclical, each topic being 
covered from approximately 1865 to 1890. 

In his discussion, Plesur provides an en- 
lightening account of the slow yet steady re- 
vival of American foreign involvement, the per- 
sonalities associated with it, and the opposition 
encountered. The three main trends he uncovers 
are: (1) the growing interest in overseas com- 
. merce; (2) the cautious acceptance of com- 
mercial expansion, particularly on the part of 
the diplomats, coupled with a pronounced re- 
luctance to engage in international political is- 
sues; and (3) an erratic tendency to push the 
United States into a great-power role. Plesur 
stresses the extension of trade as the strongest 
impetus in the development of foreign policy. 
He places the other two trends, which entail 
protection of American nationals, engaging in 
international conferences, enforcing the Monroe 
Doctrine and facing up to the great power rival- 
Ties, in a secondary level of importance. 

The trends are evidence that some people 
were moving toward increased foreign involve- 
ment, but they are not strong enough to totally 
discredit, as Plesur is wont to do, the tradi- 
tional historians. The Secretaries of State, the 
functionaries, missionaries, and businessmen 
were not particularly successful in their en- 
deavors to move the nation outward. The de- 
bate proves this. We had a piecemeal rather 
than a coherent foreign policy which was the 
product of special individual ‘concerns, self- 
serving economic objectives and an ad hoc 
approach to external events. Systematic plan- 
ning was not a principal feature of policy 
formulation. It seems that Plesur occasionally 
loses sight of this important fact in his eager- 
ness to revise history. There was no “thrust” 
during the Gilded Age, but there was a bur- 
geoning of interest in foreign affairs. As Plesur 
more aptly states in the epilogue, the period 
represented a seedbed for the more pronounced 
imperialistic ventures which were to follow. 

Professor Plesur’s exuberance is not as seri- 
ous a problem as his style and method, which 
I believe contribute to a loss of continuity and 
a certain amount of superficiality and uneven- 
ness, Presidents and Secretaries of State appear 
every place; no administration is analyzed in a 
contiguous fashion. James G. Blaine receives a 
great deal of attention, primarily because of 
the stress placed upon the late 1870s and 1880s, 
while Hamilton Fish, whom Plesur acknowl- 
edges as a contributor to foreign involvement, 
is rarely mentioned. Piecing together the policies 
and activities of the administrations is difficult. 
It could have been accomplished in Chapter 3, 
“Stirrings in the State Department,” but Plesur 
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was more interested in detailing the problems 
of the foreign service. Depth could have been 
provided had he been less encyclopedic and 
more analytical. The study needs more em- 
phasis upon domestic politics, which in this 
transitional period of American history had a 
profound effect upon foreign policy. 

This book will not appeal to those who 
analyze the foreign policy makers as much as it 
will to those who study the forces which affect 
the direction of foreign policy. Despite the 
weaknesses, Plesur’s social historical survey is 
informative, and his effort should stimulate 
further research. Those who seek imperialistic 
motives for American foreign policy will find it 
a worthwhile contribution to the literature. 

DonaLD M. BOROCK 
Lafayette College 


The Warsaw Pact: Case Studies in Communist 
Conflict Resolution. By Robin Alison Rem- 
ington. (Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 
1971. Pp. xix, 268, $10.00.) 


Since the appearance in 1960 of Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s book on the Soviet bloc, many 
studies on the various disputes among the Com- 
munist states as well as the general evolving 
nature of the Communist alliance have ap- 
peared. In fact, as political scientists from the 
Communist countries at times acknowledge, 
more has been published on this subject in the 
West than in the East. Robin Remington’s vol- 
ume represents a valuable addition to the exist- 
ing literature. It is the first study which focuses 
on the role played by the Warsaw Pact. As the 
author admits, “it is not a definitive study” (p. 
xiii), but it definitely fills an important gap in 
our understanding of the functioning of the 
Communist alliance. 

The book is written in a crisp, at times al- 
most telegraphic style. It conveys the message 
without belaboring it—generally through under- 
statement—-but it is quite effective. All the 
arguments are supported by rich and carefully 
selected evidence. Like some other volumes in 
the MIT series, this one devotes excessive at- 
tention to press and Radio Free Europe reports 
which, useful as they are, suffer from short- 
range perspective, while it ignores many rele- 
vant scholarly studies. The volume contains a 
selection of the key documents essential to the 
understanding of the transformation of the 
Warsaw Pact, especially in the late 1960s. 

Dr. Remington’s study starts with the de- 
scription of the origin of the Pact in 1955 and 
its first.internal trial in the following year. The 
treatment of the revolution in Hungary and the 
upheaval in Poland in 1956 is the least satis- 
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factory part of the book. No serious attempt 
is made to compare the circumstances which 
led to the Soviet intervention in Hungary in 
1956 with those in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
Little attention is paid to the Polish efforts to 
secure more elbow-room in its foreign policy in 
the late 1950s—even before the Sino-Soviet 
split took place. This is particularly regrettable 
because there is evidence that Warsaw’s deli- 
cate maneuvering vis-a-vis Moscow at that time 
influenced the policies of other Communist 
states in the 1960s, notably that of Rumania. 
The next part treats the Soviet disputes with 
Albania, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. The 
subject has been already extensively covered in 
the various case studies dealing with each one 
of these incidents—one of them by Dr. Rem- 
ington herself. The author, however, emphasizes 


‘those aspects of the quarrels which relate di- 


rectly to the Warsaw Pact. In cogent and pene- 
trating fashion she traces the developments 


‘which led to the successful defiance of Mos- 


cow by both Tirana and Bucharest and the 
failure to do so by Prague. Comparison of these 
events in the conclusion section is most illumi- 
nating. 

The most novel part of the book is its review 
of the dispute between the U.S.S.R. and the 
G.D.R. in the late 1960s and the early 1970s. 
The author successfully demonstrates that dif- 
ferences between Moscow and Pankow “were 
no mirage” (p. 134). Ulbricht was not only 
apprehensive about Soviet rapprochement with 
the G.F.R., but did his best to sabotage it. The 
chapter is interesting both as an illustration that 
the smaller Communist states may “differ from 
Moscow on the side of dogmatism rather than 
reform” (p. 176), and also as an indication of 
the trend dominant in the entire bloc. In 1971 
Ulbricht was sacked and was replaced by 
Honecker who, although no liberal, accom- 
modated to the growing spirit of détente in 
Europe. 

The unifying theme of the volume is that 
the Warsaw Pact has been perceived in two op- 
posing ways. The first, advocated by Molotov 
in 1955 and revived in the “Brezhnev doctrine” 
in 1968, views the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion as an instrument to integrate Eastern 
Europe more closely with the Soviet Union 
—hbasically as an institutional framework to 
deal with recalcitrant satellites. The second per- 
ceives the Warsaw Pact more in terms of a 
traditional alliance—as a genuine channel of 
conflict containment and resolution among its 
different participants. Dr. Remington aptly ob- 
serves that these two conceptions are often 
linked to internal struggles for power in the 
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Kremlin. The developments in international 
politics—-Soviet conflict with China and the 
growing détente in Europe—however, have 
played into the hands of the moderates. So far 
as the Warsaw Treaty Organization is con- 
cerned, “there seems to be a growing under- 
standing in Moscow .. . that compromise 1s 
preferable to open conflict” (p. 176). 

The analysis of the nature of the Warsaw 
Pact is remarkably well balanced. Dr. Reming- 
ton maintains that the role of Communist ideol- 
ogy as unifying force in the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization is declining. She cautions against 
ignoring ideology altogether; a notion of “a 
community of interests” among the Communist 
states is still there and, especially in the case 
of the weaker Communist regimes, the presence 
of Soviet troops continues to be an important 
source of support. At the same time the author 
believes that “popular nationalism has infected 
the [Eastern European] regimes” (p. 175). 
They are likely to pay more attention to their 
own national interests, and “the Warsaw Pact 
can be expected to reflect a more genuine 
balance of interests in the future” (p. 189). 
The events since the publication of the book— 
Albania’s refusal to take part in the Conference 
on European Security and Cooperation, Ru- 
mania’s independent stance in Helsinki, and 
Poland’s eagerness to. exploit the’ climate of a 
détente to expand its relations with hp West— 
all confirm this conclusion. 

Dr. Remington is quite right, then, when 
she points out that it is “increasingly necessary 
to reevaluate the stereotyped image” of the 
Communist alliance system (p. 189). She feels 
that “contrary to postwar prediction, there is no 
Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe, the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia notwithstanding. East Euro- 
pean Communist states have retained their na- 
tional identities, have resisted extensive eco- 
nomic integration, and have kept national 
control of their armed forces” (p. 6) More- 
over, in the case of those countries which 
feel threatened by the revival of German power, 
notably Poland, the Warsaw Treaty Organiza-' 
tion serves as a genuine instrument to protect 
their national interests. 

Robin Remington’s volume was written even 
before East-West negotiations about the future 
of Europe acquired their full momentum. At 
present, with the Conference on European Se- 
curity and Cooperation (CESC) and the Mu- 
tual Forces Reductions (MFR) negotiations 
under way, her wise advice is more apt than 
ever. In the era of negotiations the Cold-War 
clichés of Eastern Europe should be discarded. 
New concepts, depicting accurately the current 
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problems in that part of the world and paving 
the way for their imaginative sclutions, must 
be found. We need, more perceptive studies like 
The Warsaw Pact.. 

| ADAM BROMKE 
McMaster University, Canada 


Nepal: Strategy for Survival. By Leo Rose. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971. Pp. 310. $10.00.) 

Leo Rose’s main concern in this, his most 
- recent volume on Nepal, is with the content 
of Nepal’s foreign policy from 1770 to the 
present. His book, in sum, deals with Nepal’s 
physical setting and the country’s complex 
ethnic structure. Throughout, an effort is made 
to assess the special psychological aspects of 
Nepal’s world view. 

Rose finds a basic similarity between the 
analysis of Nepal’s role in the Himalayan area 
of the 18th century King Prithvi Narayan Shah 
and his 20th century successor King Mahendra 
Bir Bikram Shah Dev. The limited number of 
alternative policies available to a country in 
Nepal’s position is carefully noted and Rose 
takes as his theme the consistency of choice by 
the country’s decision makers from the mid- 
18th century to the present. 

The book has two outstanding characteristics. 
One is the splendid documentation given Rose’s 
treatment of what he cails “confrontation poli- 
tics” in the Himalayan area from 1770-1845. 
A second is the penetrating portrait we are of- 
fered of the late King Mahendra. Rose does 
not seem to have met Mahendra face-to-face. 
But in his description of Mahendra’s calculated 
experiment .with “diversification” of Nepal’s 
political, economic, and cultural relations with 
countries other than India we discern as well 
the King’s character and the implicit relation- 
ship between his external and domestic tactics. 

For most, Nepal is not a very important 
country. But Nepal seems to have solved its 
“national identity problem” and its experience 
in doing so may provide others with useful 
lessons. This is a good book, a pioneer in the 
study of the foreign policies of “mini-states.” 

MERRILL R. GOODALL 

Claremont Graduate School 


Soviet and American Policies in the United Na- 
tions. By Alvin Z. Rubinstein and George 
Ginsburg. (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. Pp. 211. $8.95.) 

It is commonplace to bear international rela- 
tions specialists talking of increasing interde- 
pendence, of the global scope of economic, po- 
litical, and ecological problems, and of the con- 
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sequent difficulties inherent in uncoordinated, 
unilateral solutions. It has simultaneously be- 
come almost routine to note the decline in both 
the effectiveness and the centrality of the inter- 
national institutions whose task it is to regulate 
precisely these kinds of situations. The United 
Nations is no exception, as recent criticisms of 
its effectiveness in peacekeeping and economic 
assistance programs indicate, While part of its 
apparent failure is attributable to a set of faulty 
goals too optimistically formulated and too 
little examined for feasibility, many of the ex- 
planations rest with the behavior of the super- 
powers—the US and USSR—both in the or- 
ganization and in the foreign policy role they 


assign to the UN. In attempting to make sense _ 


of the shifting international pattern, then, one 
might initially examine the role of the super- 
powers in the UN, their attitudes toward it, 
the expectations they have entertained for it 
and the presumptions and biases which under- 
lay their organizational commitments. This 
seems to be the aim of the collection of essays 
in Soviet and American Policies in the United 
Nations. 

As a theoretical analysis, the book is disap- 
pointing. It is by and large a collection of 
primarily descriptive essays that recoUnt posi- 
tions and provide historical ‘summaries of poli- 
cies on several key issues, including disarma- 
ment, decolonialization, law, and economic 
development. Little attempt is made to relate 
these topics to developments in international 
relations theory or to the various approaches to 
international organization. Neither is there a 
systematic discussion: of the theoretical dimen- 
sions of foreign policy and its relation to the 
United Nations. Yet if the book’s theoretical 
contributions are weak, its descriptive and 
pedagogical value is more mixed. To assess 
these areas one must examine the essavs them- 
selves. _ 

The first article, Robert Wesson'’s “The 
United Nations in the World Outlook of the 
Soviet Union and the United States,” seems the 
most difficult to evaluate positively. It presents 
an oversimplified view of American and Soviet 
attitudes toward the UN, which is strongly 
biased toward the American viewpoint. The 
historical account of the UN’s founding treats 
the US position as one motivated by transna- 
tional interests in “world order,” without con- 
sidering the extent to which the concept itself 
was an extension of Anglo-American values 


and interests, In contrast, the Soviet position is. 


portrayed as an instrumental one,-motivated by 
the UN’s possible utility for Soviet foreign 
policy aims. Drawing such a sharp contrast ob- 
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scures the extent to which the UN in its con- 
ception served a utilitarian function for the US 
and the UK, as well as down-playing the in- 
terests the USSR expressed in the organization 
as a basis for continued cooperation among the 
allied nations, their chief hope for future world 
order. While there is little doubt that this con- 
ceptual orientation was once a common Amer- 
ican view of US-USSR orientations toward the 
UN, one might expect the post-cold war treat- 
ments of both Soviet and American foreign 
policies would require a scholar in the 1970s 


‘ to probe more deeply into this issue. A similar 


approach carries over into the discussion of the 
Soviet position in the United Nations. Having 
identified the Soviet orientation toward the or- 
ganzation ‘as a rhetorical one, the article goes 
on to detail the major Soviet policy stands on 
decolonization, disarmament and Western be- 
havior. In the presentation these positions are 
treated rhetorically, and are given no serious 
attention as issues. Again, the experience of the 
past decades of aid programs and the role of 
Western political and economic influence in 
foreign countries should be a caution against 
treating such issues as merely rhetorical. 
Arthur Lall’s essay, “The Superpowers, the 
UN and Disarmament: A View from the Third 
World” presents a more balanced view. While 
recognizing and discussing the fundamental 
ideological differences between the US and the 
USSR, he also sees the similarities they share 
as a result of their “superpower” status. Within 
this framework, he looks at the norm system 
of the UN and in so doing draws atténtion to 
the important dichotomy in the normative posi- 
tion of the superpowers and the smaller na- 
tions. While the organization, and the super 
powers within it, advocate universal normative 


rules, great powers have the implicit, structurally. 


sanctioned right to reject those norms which 
are not applicable to their aims (p. 51). From 
this vantage point, Lall examines the preference 
for bilateral discussion, and the effect of this 
preference on the UN’s ability to act as a 
forum for key issues such as disarmament. The 
implication seems to point to détente as pro- 
viding the possibility for a Congress of Vienna 
mode of problem solving, e.g., “managed prob- 
lems” within a limited and contingent con- 
sensus. 

Daniel S. Cheever’s discussion of “Economic 
Development: The Great Powers and the Sea 
Bed” reinforces and details similar themes to 
those Lall develops: a preference for bilateral 


- agreements as more efficient, an unwillingness 


to consider political solutions proposed by those 
not technologically competitive in the area at 
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issue (e.g., nuclear technology or deep sea ex- 
ploration) and a general impatience with the 
wide range of political questions which emerge 
in the larger discussions. Cheever then attempts 
to demonstrate the existence of the same 
themes in many of the economic development 
programs. The article is well researched, and 


‘is a good addition to discussions of the issue 


of the sea bed, but is perhaps not sufficiently 
broad to be the only discussion of economic 
development or redistributive issues included in 
the book. 

Harold Jacobson’s article on “Decolonializa- 
tion” carries through the mix between similarity 
and difference among the superpowers. He 
presents a well differentiated view of US and 
USSR policies in an area in which neither was 
intimately and directly involved. He details, for 
example, the Soviet Union’s attempt to push 
positions delegating the. organization stronger 
authority to handle decolonialization issues (p. 
77), in part in the service of its policy of be- 
coming the vanguard of the anticolonial posi- 
tion. This contrasts with the US -position of 
gradualism, and the attempt not to only create 
independent states, but maintain Western in- 
fluence after independence. The asymmetry car- 
ries over into policy making. The USSR had less 
opportunity to translate its preferences into 
policy for it had significantly less direct in- 
volvement in UN policy making about colonial- 
ism, a fact which is cited as decreasing Soviet 
interest in the UN's anti-colonial action. The 
US, on the other hand, developed more direct 
conflicts of interest—especially vis-a-vis the 
Southern African situation and its classifica- 
tion as “colonial,” and Portugal’s refusal to 
graciously give up its African colonial holdings. 
As the conflict became more clear, the US be- 
came less willing to push UN anticolonial ac- 
tion. With this background laid, the descriptive 
account of policy and position shifts is intel- 


‘legible and interesting. 


The remaining articles are less solid. James 
Sewell’s “Keeping the Peace: An Interpretation 
of Soviet and American Security Policies” adds 
little to our knowledge of peace keeping; after 
the initial historical treatment, the article 
rapidly loses strength. It presents various force 
plans without making the significance of their 
drawn-out chronicling clear. In contrast, the 
several illustrative cases are so sketchily done 
that each can only point to an analysis of peace 
keeping. He does, however, raise the important 
and interesting question of how to compare 
the benefits and influence of the US and USSR 
in peace-keeping efforts. Edward McWhinney’s 
“The Rule of Law and the Peaceful Settlement 
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of Disputes,” while giving interesting descrip- 
tions of the US and USSR position toward in- 
ternational law and organizations, is too hastily 
done to support the generalizations he derives. 

The postscript is especially disappointing. It 
does not attempt to integrate the articles into 
a theoretical framework, nor does it provide 
insights beyond the contents of the articles 
. themselves. This is an especially significant 
failure, since several issues clearly emerge which 
could be the basis for interesting comparison 
with neofunctionalist organization theories. In 
particular, the Lall and Cheever articles pro- 
vide the raw material for raising the question 
of how much the perception of “technical” is- 
sues legitimates a bilateral superpower solu- 
tion to problems and becomes a basis for in- 
creasing the function of the UN as a forum 
while decreasing its effectiveness as a problem- 
solving organization. An analysis which raised 
the issues of science and technology in the UN 
-as the means for superpowers to depoliticize 
issues which are central to superpower-lesser 
power relations could have been insightful and 
crucial to understanding some af the impasses 
in current UN action. No such issues are raised, 
however, and the effect is to leave the reader 
with the impression of a lack of cohesion and 
overall perspective. The result is that the book, 
like many edited collections, contains some ar- 
ticles which are either interesting to specialists 
or suitable as teaching material, but the book 
as a whole fails to make a significant contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the UN, its evo- 
lution and its prospects. 

CHERYL CHRISTENSEN 

University of Pittsburgh 


Comecon and the Politics of Integration. By 
Henry W. Schaefer. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1972. Pp. xiv, 201. $15.00.) 


Western scholarship has not exactly been 
blessed with high-quality studies of economic 


integration in Eastern Europe. In contrast to- 


Western Europe, Africa, and Latin America, 
the best work on the subject has been done by 
the economists, with the political scientists re- 
maining largely silent. Why this should be so 
is not too difficult to discover. 

Despite concentrated attacks on the per- 
sistent traditionalism and parochialism of Com- 
munist studies, especially in political science, the 
field continues to be dominated by scholars 
who have neither the interest in, nor the grasp 
of, modern social science methodology. The 
younger, more theoretically inclined generation, 
appears to focus its attention on various aspects 
of domestic rather than international politics, 
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with the result that the international scene is 
either largely neglected or discussed only in the 
context of bipolarity versus multipolarity, East- 
West rapprochement, or de-Stalinization versus 
desatellization. In either case the research tends 
to be descriptive rather than analytical, ignor- 
ing for most part the existence of a substantial 
body of theoretical and methodological litera- 
ture. In the same vein the study of integrative 
processes in Eastern Europe has concentrated 
so far on enumerating the various obstacles to 
closer economic unity or on contrasting the 
lack of progress in the Council for Mutual Eco- 


namism of the European Economic Community 
as if the two organizations were strictly com- 
parable. 

In the past it could have been argued that 
the lack of data prevented a meaningful analysis 
of economic integration in Communist Europe. 
This excuse, however, is mo longer valid. Not 
only do the various East European countries 
publish ample economic data in their statistical 
yearbooks but, as shown by the study under 
review, content analysis of the East European 
press and radio broadcasts yields a surprising 
amount of factual information indispensable to 
anyone conducting in-depth research on re- 
gional integration in the area. 

The author, a long-time observer ot the East 
European scene, attempts to produce a detailed 
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account of the developments within Comecon 


in the period 1968-1971. As he points out with 
refreshing modesty in the preface, his objectives 
were quite limited: He had no intention of 
writing a scholarly treatise heavy on concep- 
tualization and analysis, but wanted simply to 
give a chronological sketch of the negotiations 
among Comecon’s members aimed at improving 
the functioning of that organization. Within 
this restricted context, Mr. Schaefer succeeded 
admirably in producing a comprehensive record 
of the discussions which led to the proclama- 
tion of the Comecon’s “complex integration 
program” in 1971. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion that 
emerges from the study is the basic lack of 
consensus on fundamentals exhibited by Come- 
con’s members. To be sure, even those whose 
scholarly interests lie outside the Communist 
camp, have been aware for some time of the 
maverick Romania which has refused to toe 
the line and to submit to the dictates of Come- 
con. It has been taken for granted, however, 
that the rest of the member-countries presented 


a more or less united front with respect to the : 


various policies intended to reform Comecon. 
Mr. Schaefer demonstrates persuasively that 
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this was hardly the case in the late sixties and 
early ‘seventies. Not only was there a lack of 
agreement on certain basic reforms but, in 
addition, the process of negotiations was char- 
acterized by shifting alliances with different 
countries changing their positions and switch- 
ing their allegiances in accordance with their 
national interests. A far cry indeed from the 
traditional image of a Communist monolith 
which still tends to haunt us in the literature. 

In line with the restricted scope of his study, 
the author does not attempt to analyze the 
causal factors responsible for the clearcut 
loosening of intra-~Comecon relations. By pro- 
viding an impressive body of factual informa- 
tion, he manages to produce enough raw ma- 
terial to enable other scholars to investigate the 
problem in greater depth and to postulate and 
test some interesting hypotheses regarding the 
future of regional integration in Eastern 
Europe. It is here that Mr. Schaefer makes a 
real contribution to knowledge and we should 
all be grateful to him for undertaking this in- 
dispensable task. 

ANDRZEJ KORBONSKI 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Austrian Neutrality in Postwar Europe: The 
Domestic Roots of a Foreign Policy. By 
Thomas O. Schlesinger. (Wien-Stuttgart: Wil- 
helm Braumiiller, 1972. Pp. 158. $10.00.) 


The author of this book organizes his ma- 
terial on Austria’s foreign policy in five chap- 
ters: Occupation, Negotiation and State Treaty; 
Reaction to Intervention near Austrian Borders; 
Minority and Border Problems; Austria in In- 
ternational Organizations; and Neutrality versus 
Neutralism. He calls it a value-oriented case 
study. What Schlesinger presents amounts to a 
great number of interesting instances of Aus- 
tria’s foreign policy since 1955 and an equal 
number of interesting commentaries by the Aus- 
trian and international press. Everybody inter- 
ested in Austria’s policy of neutrality will find 
useful material in this book. I disagree, how- 
ever, with the author both about what he did 
not collect or pay attention to and also about 
his final proposition. 

The final proposition in the book is that “if an 
independent Austria is to last, its citizens must 
accept and understand neutrality as a vital part 
of their mythos” (p. 139). In 1955, when Aus- 
tria announced its neutrality, especially toward 
the Soviet Union, Austrian politicians had an 
understanding of neutrality very much akin to 
the present rational type of neutrality “à la 
Suisse.” Typical for their understanding was that 
permanent neutrality consists in more or less 
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well defined rights and obligations under inter- 
national law,-deriving their substance from the 
eventuality of an international war. After 1955, 
however, and especially in recent years Austria’s 
foreign policy occasionally points to a new 
understanding of neutrality of a somewhat mys- 
tical sort styled “peacepolicy.” According to 
this understanding, the main function of perma- 
nent neutrality consists in times of peace in the 
eonduct of a so called “active neutrality” or 
“peacepolicy” with no definite legal obligations.. 
The meaning of permanent neutrality flows here 
no longer from the calculation of the even- ` 
tuality of an international war, but from. the 
desire to do everything to prevent any tensions 
which may finally lead to war. The eventual re- 


‘sult is the development of a neutrality-ideology 


(cf. Daniel Frei, Dimensionen neutraler Politik. 
[Geneva, 1969], pp. 166) or a neutrality- 
mythos as Thomas Schlesinger would call it. 
Within the context of European diplomacy the 
Soviet Union has supported such an approach 
especially with regard to the European Security 
Conference and Austria’s attitudes toward it. 

Schlesinger neither takes into consideration 
Austria’s Memorandum ‘with regard to the 
European Security Conference of July 24th, 
1970, nor does he give much thought to perti- 
nent theoretical questions of international law 
and relations. He neither elaborates the theory 
of neutral conduct in international relations to 
which the Swiss author Daniel Frei has recently 
made a major contribution (see above), nor 
does he deal with the Soviet doctrine of neu- 
trality and peaceful coexistence. Schlesinger 
therefore fails to undertake a critical evaluation 
of what he understands as essential pieces of 
Austria’s foreign policy in terms of neutrality, 
and he does not treat questions considered es- 
sential by those in Austria to whom his book 
obviously addresses itself. 

In this connection it should be born in mind 
that Austria’s foreign policy already once stood 
under the impression of a mythos. Austria’s his- 
tory in the interwar period is marked by the 
so called Anschluss-mythos. Schlesinger cor- 
rectly stresses Austria’s progress toward a sense 
of identity after the Second World War. But 
what he in practice suggests is to substitute for 
the Anschluss-mythos -a neutrality-mythos. 
There are certainly signs for such a develop- 
ment in the past and especially so in more re- 
cent phases of the unfolding of an Austrian self- 
understanding on the international level. One 
may wonder to what extent such a development 
will in future have genuine domestic roots in the 
face of the Soviet doctrine and policy of peace- 
ful coexistence. Peaceful coexistence has be- 
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come the ideological or rather mythological 
embroidery of modern Soviet expansionism 
picturing the forces of light and peace in their 
struggle against the forces of the darkness and 
war. Neutrality is given a place there as a 
strategy to increase the strength of the forces 
of peace. Under this aspect it seems very light- 
hearted and unbalanced to suggest a neutrality 
mythos as the only means of survival. 

Thomas O, Schlesinger, now professor at 
Plymouth State College of the University of 
New Hampshire was born in Berlin and served 
in the years 1954 and 1955 as an interpreter to 
the United States forces in Austria. His special 
interest in Austrian affairs dates from this ex- 
perience. If he had not avoided a more theo- 
retical approach to the questions of neutral 
conduct in international law and relations, his 
book for me at any rate would have been per- 
haps more than an interesting review of Aus- 
trian diplomatic and internal practice. 

KONRAD GINTHER 
University of Graz 


Le Secrétaire Général des Nations Unies: 
Travaux et recherches de Science politique, 
#16. By Marie-Claude Smouts. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1971. Pp. 299. 55.00 F.) 


The author of this study points to the fact that 
since 1946 a new actor has made his appearance 
on the international scene. He is the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

This book is, in the main, a chronological 
survey and evaluation of the role and influence 
the Secretary General has exerted in dealing 
with international conflict—the search for, and 
the maintenance of peace in the world. 

Starting with the nomination and election of 
the first Secretary General, the book traces the 
involvement of this United Nations Official in 
efforts to play the part of peacemaker in numer- 
ous conflicts during the incumbencies of three 
Secretaries General, namely, Trygve Lie, Dag 
Hammarskjoeld, and U Thant. 

It is pointed out that the office of the Secre- 
tary General during Dag Hammarskjoeld’s ten- 
ure took on new responsibilities for peacekeep- 
ing among nations, in pursuance of which such 
institutions as the United Nations Emergency 
. Force and the United Nations Observation 
Corps were created, This action was regarded 
as necessary by the Secretary General, inas- 
much as the creation of a United Nations Mili- 
tary Force, as projected by Chapter VII of the 
Charter, had failed to materialize because of the 
“cold war.” The role of the Secretary General 
in the Congo crisis and “preventive diplomacy” 
are discussed. It was the opinion of Ham- 
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marskjoeld that the United Nations should give 
concrete expression to an active concern with 
regard to the future development of Africa. 
Finally, during the U Thant years, an example 
of containment of international conflict through 
the U.N. was its interposition between the two 
NATO allies of Greece and Turkey in the island 
of Cyprus. Also under U Thant’s tenure the 


' withdrawal of the United States Emergency 


Force in The Middle East took place, in May 
1967, at the request of President Nassar of the 
U.A.R. It was‘ during U Thant’s time as Secre- 
tary General also that the Caribbean crisis and 
the war in Viet Nam took place—events which 
were to demonstrate clearly that the United 
Nations can take no significant peacekeeping 
action without the consent of the great powers. 

As regards the role of the Secretary General 
in peacekeeping, the author points out that the 
text of the Charter furnishes few indications of 
what that role should be. Another difficulty is 


‘the diversity of opinion held by the member 


states regarding this matter: some hold that the 
function of the Secretary is purely an executive 
one, while others do not hesitate to recognize 


- in the office the right to take a broad initiative 


in matters involving world peace. 

The author concludes that the influence of the 
Secretary General in the peacekeeping process 
experienced a steady rise, starting with the cre- 
ation of this office in 1946—in spite of a level- 
ing off between 1950 and 1953—-to a culmina- 
tion with the activities of Dag Hammarskjoeld 
during 1956-1957. After a decline in 1960— 
1961 as a result of the Congo affair, the influ- 
ence of the Secretariat rose again during the 
first years of U Thant’s tenure, but experienced 
a new decline reaching a low point with the 
withdrawal, in 1967, of the United Nations 
Emergency Force from the Middle East; the 
continuance of the war in Viet Nam; the Biafra 
disaster; and the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

The author concludes that the Secretary Gen- 
eral, under present conditions, can do little for 
the simple reason that he does not represent a 
super power that could intervene in the midst of 
a conflict for the purpose of dispensing peace 
and equity. He is the highest functionary of an 
organization who is dependent upon a minimum 
consensus of the members to insure his own 
survival. 

The general assumption on the part of 
sovereign nations is that the Secretary General 
must be neutral with respect to the subjective 
criteria of what is in the national interest of the 
members of the organization, It is desirable, ac- 
cording to the author, that the Secretary possess 
certain intellectual qualities, such as a faculty 
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for comprehension, synthesis and imagination, 
etc. Other qualities that are required of an indi- 
vidual who assumes the political and administra- 
tive functions of Secretary General are, above 
all, devotion to the task and much patience. 
. ‘There are few new facts or insights in this 
book, yet it is not without value. Its value lies in 
the historical overview of the activities of the 
Secretary General during the tenure of that 
office by Trygve Lie, Dag Hammarskjoeld, and 
U Thant. The author concludes at the end that 
“placed as it is between the imperative of uni- 
versal peace and the selfish interests of states, 
the position of Secretary General of the United 
Nations is likely to constitute, for years to come, 
the most impossible job in the world” (p. 281). 
OSCAR SVARLIEN 
University of Florida 


Toward a Politics of the Planet Earth. By 
Harold Sprout and Margaret- Sprout. (New 
York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 
1971. Pp. x, 499. $16.75.) 


Although textbooks and other introductory 
offerings for students of international politics 
are plentiful, even the best are not altogether 
satisfactory. Undergraduate students deserve 
readings which, on the one hand, depict the 
wealth of pertinent materials from the various 
disciplines relating to international politics and 
reflect the latest theoretical and methodological 
insights—but, on the other hand, also appear 
“relevant” and “fascinating.” Even the best 
standard textbooks available today may well 
seem somewhat tedious to a good number of 
students before they reach the sixteenth chap- 
ter; at the same time, some of the current, quite 
brilliant, mini-analyses of “new approaches” 
(in 94 pages or so) may be too brief to be 
meaningful, and confusing effects may also fol- 
low the perusal of even the most imaginative 
“readers.” Students are likely to get more en- 
joyment out of such lively, scholarly mono- 
graphs as have been written recently by, for 
example, Graham Allison or Robert Jervis, but 
these kinds of studies naturally do not provide 
all-round introductions to the field. 

The present book by Harold and Margaret 
Sprout is, in the main, yet another textbook. 
However, it does have considerable sparkle be- 
cause of, what the authors call, the ecological 
perspective. This perspective, familiar from 
previous writings of the Sprouts, offers “a mode 
and style of thinking about human affairs in 
general,” and is applied here with specific ref- 
erence to international politics. “This approach 
is ecological in the sense that it is constructed 
around the four integral ideas of environment, 
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environed populations, environmental relation- 
ships, and interrelated complexes, or communi- 
ties, that compose in the aggregate an ecosys- 
tem coterminous with the earth’s surface” (p. 


30). The authors see their ecological perspec- 


tive as a useful point of entry for the study of 
the milieu in which international statecraft is 


conducted, particularly because it directs at- 


tention “explicitly to unforeseen as well as 
anticipated, unintended as well as intended, 
consequences resulting from imperfect percep- 
tion and assessment of environing conditions 
and events” (p. 193). The ecological emphasis, 
however, provides more than just a methodo- 
logical point of entry. The current “creeping 
approach to ecological catastrophe may por- 
tend consequences as grim as a war fought with 
all the nuclear weapons in existence” (p. v), a 
catastrophe which can be avoided only through 
creative national and international statesman- 
ship and through outlays far greater than cur- 
rent military spendings. All countries, rich or 
poor, Communist or capitalist, developed or 
developing, find themselves in the throes of an 
even greater dilemma of rising demands and 
insufficient resources. It is the major thesis of 
the book that this dilemma “will require major 
changes in values, attitudes, economic practices, 
and styles of living, accompanied by massive 
changes in the allocation of goods and services, 
and concerted international cooperation of a 
scope and on a scale only dimly imagined as 
yet...” (p. 15). 

The methodology and general approach of 
the book can be characterized as up-to-date yet 
conventional, There are many excellent tables, 
diagrams, and charts. The authors go out of 
their way to analyze a rather wide spectrum of 
theories and approaches without undue em- 
phasis on their own. Explanations are usually 


derived from a combination of environmental 


factors and, what are called, entity attitudes. 
The ecological perspective encompasses human 
as well as nonhuman, social as well as non- 
social, conditions. Part III (Changing Milieu: 
Trends and Portents) forms ‘the heart of the 
book. Among its nine chapters are: Power and 
Policy: Sources and Limitations; Science-Based 
Technology: Servant or Master; Limits of the 
Earth: Old Images and Emerging Realities (in- 
cluding a fascinating account of the psycholog- 
ical impact of maps); Geopolitical Theorists in 
Ecological Perspective; Malthus in the Twen- 
tieth Century: Biological Realities and Be- 
havioral Rigidities; Demands and Resources: 
The Statesmen’s Dilemma. In addition, the 
Sprouts cover many of the topics familiar to 
surveyors of international politics texts, with 
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appropriate emphasis on non-Western problems 
and the need to overcome national sovereignty 
(“persistent tribalism”). Not much in evidence 
are the “frontiersmen’s” labors in the field. A 
few of them are severely criticized—for ex- 
ample, game theorists, who are accused of dis- 
regarding what politics is all about and of “de- 
humanizing the whole business” (p. 75). This 
text, like many others, is not always tersely 
written; as a result, some of its coverage seems 
cumbersome yet not profound. 

The last chapter, ‘Scenarios and Possibil- 
ities,” challenges the conservatism and lack of 
imagination of the other forecasters in the field. 
The Sprouts anticipate that a more integrated, 
less nationalistic, “politics of the planet earth” 
will be accomplished through cumulative incre- 
ments of change. Decision makers in all the 
capitals are still playing two sets of games—one 
with foreign adversaries for such stakes as se- 
curity, expansion, influence, or prestige; another 
set with their fellow citizens for such stakes as 
public order, education, housing, welfare, or 
rate of taxation. Insufficient resources will soon 
cause crises of priorities everywhere, and these 
crises will lead to the progressive convergence 
of domestic and external politics, possibly with 
“sensationally revolutionary” implications for 
the future of international politics. The Sprouts 
are fascinatingly “relevant” in these kinds of 
passages which abound throughout the book 
without, however, appearing as mere sermons. 
The book has many of the characteristics of the 
solid text, favorable as well as some unfavor- 
able ones—but the ecological perspective pro- 
vides purpose and sparkle with considerable 
benefit, one would think, to the students. 

Henry L. Mason 
Tulane University 


The Evolving United Nations: A Prospect for 
Peace? Edited by Kenneth J. Twitchett. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1971. Pp. 
Xvi, 239. $8.95.) 

Of the several collections of essays that have 
been published during the past few years sur- 
veying the United Nations’ record during its 
first quarter century of existence this is clearly 
one of the best. The contributions by D. W. 
Bowett, Rupert Emerson, J. E. S. Fawcett, 
Geoffrey L. Goodwin, Ernst B. Haas, David 


Mitrany, F. S. Northedge, and Susan Strange . 


are of high quality, and many of them are ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Taken collectively the essays strike a judici- 
ous balance between stressing the importance 
of the United Nations in the broad evolution 
of political institutions and delineating the 
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limited capacity of the organization to affect 
contemporary poltical issues. Fawcett, in his 


essay on international law, underscores the im- - 


portance of the recognition of the UN as a legal 
person and argues that the General Assembly 
shows the characteristics of a primitive legis- 
lature. Mitrany, in a concluding essay designed 
to put the UN in historical perspective, sees the 
UN succeeding the Hague Conferences and the 
League of Nations and being the most ambiti- 
ous and comprehensive effort to move toward 
the goal of an international system based on 
the voluntary acceptance of a common law and 
authority, yet an effort that he feels has been 
outpaced by contemporary events. Emerson and 
Strange, on the other hand, lay bare the limited 
extent of the UN’s involvement respectively in 
the management of decolonization and of global 
economic affairs. While many writers in collec- 
tions of this genre would have concentrated on 
what went on within the UN with respect to 
particular broad issues, these two authors 
widened their focus to developments within 
issue areas and then attempted to analyze how 


the UN’s activities contributed to these de- 


velopments. The result is a much more modest 
assessment. Emerson sees the UN’s principal 
role as being the major center for agitation 
against colonialism while action has remained 
under the control of individuals in the colonies 
and the metropolitan countries. Similarly 
Strange concludes that the UN’s essential func- 
tion in the economic field has been and will 
continue to be symbolic: in her view it is a 
vehicle for expressing collective international 
concerns. Throughout the volume the point is 
stressed that the most important actions in world 
politics can only be taken by states, and par- 
ticularly by the limited number of large and 
powerful states. i 

This delineation of the UN’s capacity to af- 
fect contemporary political issues is incontro- 
vertible, but it falls short of measuring the UN’s 
influence in world politics. To assess this ac- 
curately one would have to know how much 
the UN’s symbolic activities affected the pol- 
icies of states and especially those of the most 
powerful states. Emerson feels that the answer 
to this question is uncertain. Strange does not 
address the question directly, but the answer 
she gives implicitly is that these symbolic ac- 
tivities have had minimal impact in contrast to 
the much stronger forces generated by the de- 
velopment of international production. The only 
essay in the volume that might have been di- 
rectly oriented toward the question of the im- 
pact of the UN on national policies is that by 
Northedge on Britain and the UN. Its focus, 
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however, like that of most analyses with titles 
that similarly link countries and international 
organizations, is more on the policies that 
Britain has pursued in the UN than on the way 
in which the activities of the UN have affected 
British policies. Northedge does note, though, 
that the Labour Party has generally been more 
sensitive to the United Nations than the Con- 
servative Party has been. 

A major concern interwoven throughout all 
the essays is to show how the United Nations 
has changed over time. Two factors are high- 
lighted by several of the authors as being 
largely responsible for changing the character 
of both the UN’s processes and its substantive 
output. One factor is the pattern of alignments 
and conflicts in world politics and the other is 
the expansion in the UN’s membership. Good- 
win’s introductory essay effectively opens the 
discussion of the topic. He succinctly lays out 
the theories—largely generalized understand- 
ings of immediately past diplomatic history— 
on which the United Nations was based. He 
then shows how in the context of world politics 
these theories soon became inoperative. In trac- 
ing the subsequent history of the UN he por- 
trays the shift from the organization’s early 
days when more frequently than not it served 
as an instrument for the multilateralization of 
Western interests, to the later period when it 
became chiefly an instrument for the applica- 
tion of Afro-Asian pressures. He argues that 
the effectiveness of Afro-Asian pressures de- 
pended strongly upon Cold War tensions, and 
that as. these subsided so did the effectiveness 
of the pressures. Like most of the authors in 
this collection, he exhibits a certain disdain for. 
majorities in the contemporary Assembly and 
skepticism about the efficaciousness and the 
moral validity of the one-state/one-vote for- 
mula. Yet neither he nor the other authors ques- 
tion either the ethical or instrumental appropri- 
ateness of the UN’s shift of attention to issues 
of economic development and decolonization. 
The broad outlines of this shift, of course, are 
well known. This volume’s contribution is in 
providing several good summary statements of 
the nature and content of the shift. 

Not only has the UN itself changed over 
time, so has its place in the overall architecture 
of international institutions. Haas’s essay on re- 
gionalism is a comprehensive attempt to relate 
the extensive growth of regional organizations 
since the end of the Second World War to the 
United Nations. Haas maintains that regional- 
ism has generated the dynamics that explain 
much of the functioning of the United Nations, 
and he illustrates this contention in the field of 
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economic development. He also analyzes the 
interaction between activities designed to main- 
tain peace undertaken by regional crganizations 
and those initiated by the UN, and he argues 
that in this respect regional agencies have 
seldom handicapped the UN and most often 
have made positive contributions. 

Good as the volume is, though, it is a better 
guide to understanding the UN’s past than its 
future. Scant attention is given to scientific and 
technological issues which in the years since 
the essays were written have become more and 
more prominent in world affairs, and although 
the authors foresaw the attainment of univer- 
sality in the UN’s membership, they offer only 
limited speculations about its consequences. 
Still, understanding the past holds important 
keys for dealing effectively with present and 
future issues, and for this reason the book can 
also be read with profit by those whose interest 
in international institutions extends beyond the 
past. 

HAROLD K. JACOBSON 
The University of Michigan 


Self-Determination in International Law. By 
U. O. Umozurike. (Hamden, Connecticut: 
Archon Books, 1972. Pp. 324. £16.50.) 


U. O. Umozurike writes with impressive 
British credentials including membership in 
Lincoln’s Inn and an Oxford D. Phil. He is also 
a member of the faculty of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria and intimately familiar with 
current political and legal thinking in Africa 
generally. His book, Self-Determination in In- 
ternational Law, is especially important for its 
translation of a major current of African 
thought into the language and style of Western 
scholarship. But Western scholarship has not 
itself been clear, consistent, or free of emotion 
in its approaches to the problems raised by na- 
tional minorities or local majorities ruled by 
governments reflecting a broader spectrum of 
self-conscious political groups than the local 
majority may be willing to accept. It is not 
clear whether the strengths of an able articu- 
lation in legal terms of a special and important 
viewpoint on a pressing political problem, out- 
weigh the weaknesses of an unbalanced (al- 
though sophisticated) advocacy and a failure 
to clarify the central issues in a way that will 
seem persuasive to the broader international 
legal community at which the book is aimed. 
In context, as an expression of a position per- 
suasive to many Africans and others, and in- 
fluential in arenas where that position may be 
important, the book is essential reeding-matter. 
As an objective study of the concept of self- 
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determination in international law it is not 
definitive. 

The first five chapters, pp. 1-111, relate a 
version of history to show that there has been 
a general progress from European approaches 
justifying colonial expansion without significant 
theoretical opposition among legal theorists, 
through the American and French Revolutions 
of the late eighteenth century, the “sacred trust” 
concept of Article 22 of the League of Nations 
Covenant and the equivalent “equal rights and 
_self-determination of peoples” principle of Ar- 
ticles 1(2) and 55 of the United Nations 
Charter; from colonies through mandates to 
trust territories. As a matter of legal history, 
large parts of the text seem to be based on 
misconceptions of fact. Far from arguing that 
red Indians were to be treated like children, 
and deprived of dominium (rights to property, 
as distinguished from imperium or rights to 
make laws; imperium is not mentioned by Dr. 
Umozurike), the Spanish jurist Vitoria wrote: 
“The upshot of all the preceding is, then, that 
the aborigines undoubtedly had true dominion 
both in public and private matters, . . . and 
that neither their princes nor private persons 
could be. despoiled of their property on the 
ground of their not being true believers... . 
The [Holy Roman] Emperor is not the lord of 
the whole earth. . . . The Pope has no temporal 
power over the Indian aborigines or other un- 
believers.”? While it is true that “The position 
in customary Jaw was that a colony was sup- 
posed to be part and parcel of its metropolitan 
territory” as asserted on p. 59, the assertion is 
hopelessly misleading in neglecting to take into 
account the fact that the vast number of Euro- 
pean-dominated territories outside of Europe 
were not classed as “colonies” at all, but as 
“protectorates,” “spheres of interest,” “spheres 
of influerice,” “suzerainties,” etc., which were 
not legally considered part and parcel of the 
metropolitan territories. Umozurike’s contention 
that “the ease with which European colonies 
in the Far East succumbed to the Japanese 
contrasted with the resistance put up by the 
Philippines, to which independence had been 
promised” (p. 60), is simply untrue. Until after 
some experience of the Japanese occupation 
there was no significant Philippine resistance; 
the defeats of Bataan and Corregidor were suf- 
fered by American troops. Thailand, which had 
never been colonized at ail, capitulated to Japa- 


1 Vitoria, De Indis et de Iure Belli Relectiones 
(1532), edition of 1696, John Pawley Bate, transl. 
(Washington, 1917) at pp. 125, 131, and 137. The 
misconceptions regarding Vitoria appear on p. 6 of 
the book under review. 
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nese demands without significant resistance and 
never did mount a significant guerrilla effort. 
But there is no point in continuing this cata- 
logue. The opening chapters of the book indi- 
cate feelings about the history of European 


- expansion, not facts. 


Chapter VI is an argument, frankly one- 
sided, for the illegality of South African rule in 
Namibia. It was written before the 1971 opin- 
ion of. the International Court of Justice ad- 
vised the United Nations Security Council on 
that subject. A postscript starting at p. 295 cor- 
rectly cites the decision as supporting the views 
expressed in Chapter VI. But there is no at- 
tempt by Dr. Umoburike to grapple with the 
dissenting opinions of:some of the Interna- 
tional Court’s judges, or to explicate the many 
troubling questions that are given less than ade- 
quate handling in the majority opinion of the 
Court. Chapter VII, a survey of some of the 
practice of the United Kingdom, United States, 
USSR, and France relating to self-determina- 
tion, is rather kinder to those powers than a 
more critical examination might have been, but 
then, the struggle for independence from them 
is essentially over. There is no equivalent dis- 
cussion of Portugal, or of China, whose occu- 
pation of Tibet might be regarded as a colonial 
enterprise. , 3 

Chapter VIII argues that the “principle” of 
self-determination may have become a rule of 
law through constant reiteration and some am- 
biguous practice, and gives some reasons in 
favor of such a rule. Chapter IX, “Economic 
Self-Determination,” argues that expropriation 
is a right of every state as an expression of its 
sovereignty and independence. In noting that an 
expropriation is likely to be regarded univer- 
sally as legal if it is tied to a reasonable eco- 
nomic purpose, not unnecessarily discrimina- 
tory, and provision is made for reasonable com- 
pensation, Dr. Umozurike treads safe ground 
and his argument contains no surprises or new 
insights. 

Finally, in Chapter X Dr. Umozurike ex- 
amines six recent controversies to conclude that 
self-determination does not really extend to dis- 
contented minorities within- a historically 
bounded state. He thus sides with the national 
government of Nigeria against the Biafrans, 
Kenya and Ethiopia against Somali, India 
against the Naga people, Canada against the 


Quebec separatists, and the United States 


against black nationalists who would create a 


separate state in continental America. He sees - 


plebiscite as a reasonable solution for Kashmir. 
There is no discussion of why the grand princi- 
ples of welfare and tutelage should bow before 
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some nationalist sentiment and not before other 
equally strongly felt nationalist sentiment, leav- 
ing the reader to conclude that the ultimate 
distinction is probably based on intangibles and 
outsiders’ views of what a “nation” should feel 
in view of racial, economic, and welfare fac- 
tors and the contiguity of the dominant state. 
ALFRED P. RUBIN 
The Fletcher School of ‘Law and Diplomacy 


The British Year Book of International Law 
1970, Vol. 44. Edited by Sir Humphrey 
Waldock and R. Y. Jennings. (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1971. Pp. 314. 
$19.25,) 


This: volume lives up to the well-deserved 
reputation of the serial publication regarded by 
international law scholars as among the best 
in the field. Political scientists with no special 
interest in international law may not fully ap- 
preciate the significance that some of its con- 
tents have for them, for in the British tradition 
the Year Book largely avoids publishing articles 
with an overtly political approach to interna- 
tional law. Yet the perceptive reader will note 
the many implications of value to students of 
international politics. 

In this volume, of particular value to such 
students is the major article by Professor D. P. 
O’Connell (now of Oxford University) on “In- 
ternational Law: and Contemporary Naval Op- 
erations” (p. 19), in which he highlights the 
tremendous importance of a thorough under- 
standing of current technology in assessing the 
direction of development of legal norms re- 
flected in naval “rules of engagement,” at least 
among the major Western powers. For ex- 
ample, after a minute and revealing analysis of 
the problems posed by the progress in naval 
weaponry and the increasing reliance on mis- 


siles, the author comes to this ominous con- ` 


clusion: 


If naval doctrine develops—as it appears to be 
doing-——-in the direction of requiring the destruction 
of a potentially hostile vessel before it can launch 
its missiles the concept of a “hostile act” which 
was earlier referred to as the basis for an exercise 
of the right of self-defence will have to be re- 
vised. It is difficult to see how this can be done 
without further reflection on the role that inter- 
national law plays in containing the use of force 


(p. 64). 


The article, however, is by no means confined 
to the problem of the meaning of self-defense. 
It ranges far and wide over a large number of 
situations in which international law is relevant 
to the decisions and actions of naval com- 
manders at various levels of authority. It is 
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partly. based on three case studies—the Middle 
East, Vietnam, and Algeria. Since at least two 
of these studies concern situations in which 
limited wars overlapped or were coextensive 
with civil wars, Professor O’Connell’s article 
is a valuable and enlightening supplement to 
the book The International Law of Civil War, 
edited by Professor Falk, which has been re- 
viewed in the APSR (March, 1974). Espe- 
cially interesting is the detailed discussion of 
materials on the limits imposed by superior 
orders on the operations of the U.S. Navy off 
Vietnam, which indicates that international law 
was taken seriously. Even the exemption from 
capture or attack of coastal fishing vessels not 
engaged in military activity, applied by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the well-known Paquete 
Habana case in 1900 and subsequently em- 
bodied in Hague Convention XI of 1907, was 
apparently honored in principle despite prac- 
tical difficulties (p. 35). 

Professor O’Connell, however, does not 
limit himself to discussing operations in time 
of hostilities. He also deals, with characteristic 
thoroughness and understanding of relevant 
technology, with the role of naval vessels in 
time of peace, particularly in policing the ter- 
titorial sea and the contiguous zone, including 
action against foreign fishing boats apparently 
violating the coastal state’s fishery jurisdiction. 
The article was written before the most recent 
fishery conflict between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom involving frequent clashes between 
the vessels of the two states, but it examines 
in detail some previous incidents of like nature, 
particularly the Red Crusader case between 
Denmark and Britain which was amicably 
settled after a fact-finding report by a special 
Commission of Enquiry (pp. 73-74). The con- 
temporary significance of this role of naval 
units and their policy implications needs no 
emphasis. 

Although O’Connell’s article is undoubtedly 
the most important in this volume, there are 
several other substantial contributions. Dr. 
Michael Akehurst’s “Reprisals by Third States” 
(p. 1) seeks to clarify one of the murkier politi- 
cally sensitive areas of the law. Without at- 
tempting to examine thoroughly the practice of 
states, and stressing perhaps unduly the dis- 
cussions in the U.N. International Law Com- 
mission of the proposed drafts of a convention 
on the law of treaties (which culminated in the 
Vienna Convention of 1969 on this subject), 
the author comes to the rather conservative but 
not necessarily wrong conclusion that as a gen- 
eral rule, third states have no right to engage 
in reprisals against a state which has violated 
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international law to the detriment of another 
state, subject to two (or even three) important 
exceptions. The two exceptions most readily 
accepted by Dr. Akehurst are, first, reprisals 
for the purpose of enforcing international ju- 
dicial decisions against defaulting states (p. 16) 
and, second, reprisals against violations ‘of 
rules prohibiting or regulating the use of force” 
(pp. 16-18). The reasons for these exceptions 
are found both in the practice of states and in 
policy considerations. The third exception is 
found in Article 60(2) (a) of the Vienna Con- 
vention on the Law of Treaties, allowing in 
certain situations in case of a breach by one 
of the parties of a multilateral treaty the sts- 
pension or termination of the treaty by the 
unanimous decision of all other parties. Al- 
though the author doubts that this provision is 
declaratory of general customary law, and the 
Vienna Convention is not yet in force, he re- 
gards the provision as desirable on policy 
grounds (p. 16). I am skeptical, however, of 
Dr. Akehurst’s attempt to characterize the ap- 
plication of this emergent rule of the law of 
treaties as a “reprisal.” 

The very thorough monographic study by 
Dr. Manuel Rama-Montaldo of “International 
Legal Personality and Implied Powers of Inter- 
national Organizations” (p. 111) will be of in- 
terest to legal specialists rather than political 
scientists. Closely reasoned, it is largely theo- 
retical and deductive in the continental manner, 
although opinions of the International Court of 
Justice and constitutions of international or- 
ganizations are freely drawn upon and exten- 
sively analyzed. Although the author generally 
develops his ideas with admirable logic and 
consistency, a few of his generalizations, espe- 
cially toward the end, are excessively abstract 
and hard to understand. 

Two of the major articles are ccncerned with 
international protection of human rights (“Re- 
cent Cases on Pre-Trial Detention and Delay in 
Criminal Proceedings in the European Court 
of Human Rights” by D. J. Harris, p. 87, and 
“The Meaning of Discrimination in Interna- 
tional Law” by Dr. W. A. McKean, p. 177). 
Both are useful contributions, and Dr. Mc- 
Kean’s article is especially valuable as a study 
of the concept and problem of “discrimination” 
in recent British legislation in comparison with 
its meaning and treatment in international law 
enactments and decisions of international or- 
gans. The author’s conclusions concerning 
British legislation are critical. 

J. E. S. Fawcett’s “The Function of Law in 
International Commodity Agreements” (p. 157) 
is a comparative study of a legal aspect of 
` international economic relations that should be 
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particularly enlightening to political scientists 
trying to understand this vastly important area 
of world affairs. 

The seemingly anomalous legal position of 
India in the international community between 
1919, when it became a separate party to the 
League of Nations Covenant and began to par- 
ticipate in treaty-making activities, and August 
1947, when its independence was proclaimed, 
is not merely of historical interest. Together 
with evidence of much other-state practice in- 
consistent with notion that only “independent” 
(or “sovereign”) territorial entities are en- 
titled to be regarded as “states” in the “true” 
sense and have treaty-making power, it chal- 
lenges the validity of this notion and may have 
important future consequences in the evolution 
of the state system by freeing lawyers and 
statesmen from possible subservience to imagi- 
nary legal impediments to reform. (Cf. my 
Hague Academy lectures, “Territorial Entities 
Other Than Independent States in the Law of 
Treaties,” 
Recueil des Cours, vol. 125 (1968-III) (p. 1, 
passim.). Unfortunately, Dr. T. T. Poulose’s 
note on “India as an Anomalous International 
Person (1919-1947)” (p.201), is disappointing. 
The author wallows in unoriginal discussions of 
the concepts of “state,” “international personal- 
ity,” and the like, only to reach the rather futile 
conclusion that during the relevant period India 
was “an anomalous international person” (p. 
204), but not a real “state”; consequently, he 
holds that after the attainment of independence 
in August 1947, India should have been ad- 
mitted to the United Nations as a new member 
rather than regarded as a member state by 
virtue of its original ratification of the Charter 
in 1945. In his analysis of state practice, the 
author completely ignores the important changes 
that occurred in the two years before the offi- 
cial proclamation of Indian independence, in- 
cluding the establishment of formal diplomatic 
relations between India and the United States 
in a process which began late in 1946 (see, e.g., 
U.S. Department of State Bulletin, vol. 15, p. 
1001 [1946]) and culminated in the accredita- 
tion of an American ambassador in April 1947 
(see ibid., vol. 16, p. 823 [1947] and Murarka 
et al. v. Backrack Bros., Inc., 215 Fed. [2nd] 
547, at 551~552 [2nd Cir., 1954]). The Interim 


“Government set up in India in September 1946 


also began to conclude treaties directly with 
foreign states, with the British Crowh relegated 
to a much lesser role than previously (see, e.g., 
the Air Services Agreement with the United 
States, November 14, 1946, U.N. Treaty Series, 
vol. 22, p. 55). Finally, the author wrongly 
asserts that before attaining independence In- 
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dia was the only “non-sovereign” state in the 
United Nations, except for Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine (p. 209). In fact, the Philippine Com- 
monwealth was one of the original members 
of the United Nations, having deposited its rat- 
ification on October 11, 1945, although it did 
not attain independence until July 4, 1946. 
The volume, like its predecessors, concludes 
with a large number of characteristically ex- 
cellent book reviews. 
OLIVER J. LISSITZYN 
Columbia University 


The Third World: Problems and Prospects. By 
Y. Zhukov, L. Delyusin, A. Iskenderov, and 
L. Stepanov (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 
1970. Pp. 280. $2.00.) 


Since the middle ’fifties, when the Soviet 
Union began to pay ever-increasing attention to 
the emerging ex-colonial countries of Asia and 
Africa, the national-liberation movement has 
become a favorite theme of Soviet writers on 
international affairs. As a result, a very sub- 
stantial body of Soviet literature seeks to 
analyze the problems of developing nations and 
to recommend how they ought to be resolved. 
This volume under review is one of the 
few recent Soviet book-length studies that con- 
cerns itself with the Third World as a whole 
rather than with a particular country, region 
or continent. 

Having assessed in the first chapter the great 
significance of the national-liberation movement 
as a component of the world revolution and 
singled out the factors that have contributed 
to its success, the authors discuss in Chapter 
2 the various classes and strata of the develop- 
ing countries and their role in the national- 
liberation struggle. They see the peasantry, by 
far the largest class in the Third World, as “a 
formidable revolutionary force” (p. 39), but a 
force which, due to its backwardness, must be 
“under the direction of a segment of the so- 
ciety which exhibits a higher degree of unity 
and organization” (p. 39). Preferably, such a 
leadership should be assigned to the urban 
working class, “the fighting revolutionary army’s 
shock force” (p. 49). But because the working 
class of a great many developing countries is 


small and not yet sufficiently consolidated, the _ 


leadership could for the time being be left to 
the progressive segments of the intelligentsia, 
including even “the patriotic, revolutionary of- 
ficers” (p. 53). 

Chapter 3 constitutes a vicious attack on 
modern colonialism and ‘“neo-colonialism,” de- 
tailing various “gangster methods” (p. 80) 
used against the countries of Asia, Africa, and 
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Latin America by the United States and other 
Western Powers. These methods are said to 
range from “acts of armed aggression” and 
“economic blockades” (p. 81) to economic and 
technical assistance with strings attached, as 
well as cultural and ideological penetration. 
Chapters 4 and 5 pursue much the same line 
by drawing a bleak picture of economic back- 
wardness of most countries of the Third World 
and blaming it all on ruthless Western exploita- 
tion. Discussing in Chapter 6 the path of de- 
velopment that the countries of the Third 
World ought to choose, the authors strongly 
recommend a noncapitalistic road which they 
expect to “overgrow” eventually into a full- 
fledged socialist system along Marxist-Leninist 
lines. 

Chapter 7, which explores the ideological 
problems of the national-liberation movement, 
concerns itself mainly with native non-Marxist 
socialism and with nationalism. While it con- 


cedes that some of the native varieties of so- 


cialism may contribute to the eventual transi- 
tion to “scientific socialism,” it does spurn 
their “inconsistencies, contradictions and eclec- 
ticism” (p. 222). It draws a distinction between 
reactionary nationalism of the “monopolist 
bourgeoisie [of the West]” and “the national- 
ism of oppressed peoples [of the Third World]” 
(p. 225), which is credited with a “progressive 
trend.” The eighth and concluding chapter boils 
down to a rebuttal of Western assertions that 
Marxism-Leninism is unsuited for the countries 
of the Third World and a re-emphasis on the 
relevance and beneficence of the Soviet ex- 
ample. 

The Third World is anything but the “objec- 
tive scientific analysis” (p. 17) promised by 
the authors in their introduction. Rather, as is 
invariably the case with books on politics pub- 
lished by Soviet publishing houses, it echoes 
and rehashes the officially approved Soviet 
theses on the subject as they are known from 
other Soviet or Soviet-sponsored statements and 
studies, some of them also from the pen of the 
authors of the present volume. Besides the usual 
attacks on U.S. and Western imperialism and 
“neo-colonialism,” it rejects also “the fallacious 
political and theoretical principles” (p. 9) of 
the Communist party of China and other such 
“radical leftwing opportunist” (p. 17) view- 
points, The study’s main value for western stu- 
dents of communist affairs lies in that it brings 
together in one convenient, well-organized and 
clearly written volume the substance of pub- 
lished Soviet thinking on the Third World. 

EDWARD ‘TABORSKY 
The University of Texas at Austin 
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APSA Biographical Directory 
The sixth edition of the APSA Biographical Directory has been published and 
copies may now be ordered for immediate delivery. The Directory includes com- 
plete, up-to-date names and addresses of approximately 12,500 individual APSA 
_ members as well as biographical information on over 7,000 political scientists. 


The Directory also includes — classifying members by —" loca- 
tion and fields of interest. 


ORDER FORM 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
ZIP 
PRICE LIST 
APSA MEMBERS: O [O Hardback, $10.00 
mn E Paperback, $7.50 
NON-MEMBER: [C] Hardback, $15.00. 


[£ Paperback, $12.50 - 


Send form with payment (prepaid) to: — 


_. 1973 APSA Biographical Directory 
- 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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+ JUST PUBLISHED BY APSA 


A GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
1974 


The 3rd edition of the authoritative compilation of Ph.D. and Masters programs in 
political science, containing information on admissions policies, costs and financial 
aid, and fields of specialization. 


$2.50 (prepaid) 


Available Direct From: 
` American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association again has received from The Asia Foundation a 
small grant for encouraging closer relations between Asian and American political scientists. The. 
funds will be used in three ways: 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of The American Political Science 

Association for a one-year period. Membership includes subscription to The American Political 

Ay Science Review and PS. To be eligible, applicants must (currently) reside in one of the Asian 
countries listed below. 


2) To enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes in Asia, who have heretofore 
been unable to do so, to subscribe to The American Political Science Review and PS. l 


3) To supplement travel expenses (maximum $100) of Asian political scientists who are tempo- 
rarily in the United States and who wish to attend meetings of The American Political Science 
Association. The next meeting will be held August 29 to September 2, 1974, at the Palmer 
House Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Applicants must be at least at the graduate student level and may come from any of the follow- 
ing Asian countries: Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Ryukyus, the Republic of China 
(Taiwan), Singapore, Thailand, and Vietnam. Applicants who have not previously received grants 
will be given first consideration. 


Application forms may be obtained from The American Political Science Association, 1527 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 





Registry of | 


Retired Professors 


The Association has established a Registry of Re- Director, Registry of Retired Professors 

tired Professors. The.Registry serves as an infor- American Political Science Association 
‘ mation exchange for those retired professors who 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

-are willing to teach one or more coursesonaone- Washington, D.C. 20036 

semester or one-year basis; and those institutions > . 

desiring to make such appointments. Any retired 

professor wishing to be listed in the Registry 

should contact the Association to receive an ap- 

plication form. Departmental chairmen wishing 

to inquire about the availability of retired profes- 

sors in a certain specialty or geographic area 

should write specifying their requirements. 


Has Your Department Joined ‘The 
APSA DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES PROGRAM? 
Now Over 400 member departments | 


Services include: 


e GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY 

e APSA BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY and Annual Supplement 
e DIRECTORY OF DEPARTMENT. CHAIRMEN 

e PERSONNEL SERVICE NEWSLETTER 

è Reports on Annual Survey of Departments 

è Fact Sheets on Internships and Federal Grants 

e Bulletins on Career Opportunities in Political Science 

e And others | 


For further information and membership forms, write: 


Departmental Services Program 
. American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





Students, professors, and those interésted in the study of politics and 
government are invited to become members of the AMERICAN POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION . 


JOIN APSA 


membership includes: 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW—dquarterly journal of 
scholarly articles and book reviews in political science, and 


PS—dquarterly journal of association news and articles of professional 
concern | 


Opportunity to register in the APSA Personne! Service—currently lists 
the largest number of political science teaching and research positions. 


Attend the APSA Annual Meeting, August 29-September 2, 1974, Chi- 
cago. 
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Mailing Address 
(Zip) _______ 


This is an application for membership. Upon receipt of this form we will 
mail you a membership card and begin a year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW and PS. 


Student 7 $10 0] 
Annual ' i 
if your annual income is under $12,000 —-.——————— $20 [] 


$12-15,000__ 83285 
over $15,000 30 0 


kS 


Please send with remittance to: 
Membership Secretary 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
1527 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Add $1 for foreign postage. 


LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE 
TO APSA MEMBERS. 


Se APSA’ INSURANCE PLANS 


| Group Life Insurance 
e $15,000 protection with gradual reductions after age 50. 
_ @ Optional Dependent Life Coverage. 


‘Accidental Death and Specific Loss 
e Worldwide Coverage. i 
e Permanent Total Disability Benefits, 


. Hospital Cash Pian _ 
e $20 or $40 each and every day hospitalized. f 
e Payable for up to 365 days for each period of hospital confinement. 
e Benefits begin with the first day of hospitalization. 
: @ Daily benefits are doubled if you are hospitalized for cancer. 




















For further information write to: . 
-+ Director, Insurance. Programs 
The American Political Science Association - 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
If you. are planning a move, please fill in the form below and 
return it to the American Political Science Association, 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Address changes should be received at the Association by the E 
Sth of the month to be included in the monthly update of the 


Association mailing list. 





APSA HOSPITAL CASH PLAN 


-© The American Political Science Association announces its new low cost 
group Hospital Cash Plan designed to provide participants with a cash pay- 
ment of $20.00 or $40.00 a day depending upon the program selected. 
The Plan, underwritten by the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., pays - 
for every hospitalized day for up to 365 days for ‘each period of hospital 
confinement. Benefits are doubled if the participant is hospitalized for 
cancer. 


For aoe information on the APSA Group ji a Cash Plan write to: 


Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 ` 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The American Political Science Association's Personnel Service operates as a clearinghouse, bringing together political 
scientists seeking positions and prospective employers. Registration In the service fs open to members of the Association 
and to Political Science Departments. Membership In the Service, which Includes ‘a subscription to the monthly Newsletter, 
Is $6.00 per year. Membership In the Credential Referral. Service of the Personne! Service Is an additional $8.00. 


NEWSLETTER l 


A Newsletter, listing openings for polhical scienthts Including teaching, administrative and research openings, is malied | 
monthly to all Personnel Service members. Pos!tlons are [sted by lostitution with a brief description of each opening. 


CREDENTIAL REFERRAL SERVICE ` 


A file will be maintained ‘at the Association office for all members of the Credenifal Referral Service. This fle will include 
a resume, a dissertation abstrect and/or a list of publications and up to three letters of reference for each member, 
Referrals are made upen the request of a member or of an institution. 


`~ 


EMPLOYERS USING THE SERVICE 


The Assoclation's Council has adopted a policy that It js a professional obligation of all political sclence departments to 
list publicly aff vacancies in the APSA Personnel Service Newsletter for which they are recruiting at the Instructor, 
Assistant and Associate Professor feveis. in addition, the listing of openings at the Full Professor level Is strongly encouraged. 
There ls no cost fo the institution fisting Its vacancies with the Service. Ferms for listing openings In the Newsletter are 
avaliable from the Personnel Service. 


For further Information concerning the Personnel Service, write to: 


Director, Personnel Service 
The American Political Sclence Assoclation 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 








FOR TEACHERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A Publication of the Division of Educational Affairs 
cf the American Political Science Association 


Winter, 1974 


The Division of Educational Affairs of APSA is pub- 


lishing a tabloid on education in political science. 


DEA News contains news and notes primarily ‘on 
curriculum and teaching formats for undergraduate educa- 
tion. While the Division will report on its projects, it invites 
notes on instructional development from political science 
teachers. DEA News is for the exchange of information 


for our teaching profession. 


The first issue of DEA News, Winter, 1974, was 
sent free of charge to all Association members and to all 
Departmental Chairmen. Those who are not on either one 
of the afore-mentioned Association lists, and who are inter- 
ested in receiving this issue and subsequent issues, 1974 


free of charge, should write to: 


Division of Educational Affairs 
APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Technology and Civic Life: Making and Implementing 
Development Decisions 

by John D. Montgomery 

The noted political scientist Samuel P. Huntington has written 
that the book “‘is an impressive work, sweeping in scope, 8x- 
haustive in research, and original in approach. It is basically con- 
cerned with the question of how public administrators can use 


. technology to bring about social change so as to improve the 


conditions of poor people in poor countries.” 

John D. Montgomery is Professor of Public Administration at 
Harvard University. 
$12.50 


Science and Politics 

by Jean-Jacques Salomon 

translated from the French by Noel Lindsay 

Salomon objectively poses those questions about values, sci- 
ence, and politics that lie at the heart of the contemporary de- 
bate about the moral ends of science and technology. Most of 
his cases are drawn from the American experience, and relate to 
research subsidized by the government for military purposes. 
$16.00 


The Future of the Sea-Based Deterrent 

edited by Kosta Tsipis, Anne Cahn, and Bernard T. Feld 

Would the missile-bearing submarine deterrent be effectively 
protected if arms control were extended to cover antisubmarine 
weapons systems? Both technical and political considerations 
are taken up by Herbert Scoville, Jr., J. P. Ruina, David G. 
Hoag, Harvey Brooks, Rear Admiral Gene La Rocque,.and other 
authorities. 

$12.50 hardcover; $3.95 paperback 


The MIT Press Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


MODERN ITALY 


¢ 





A TOPICAL HISTORY SINCE 1861 


Edited by Edward R. Tannenbaum 
and Emiliana P. Noether 


This volume is designed to give both the 
student and the general reader a full under- 
standing of the quest of one of the world’s 
oldest peoples for a meaningful place in the 
modern world.- During the decade of the 
1860s almost all of present-day Italy was 
brought under one government, but it took 
another hundred difficult years to become a 
modern nation. Fifteen chapters cover a 
wide range of topics, including statecraft, 
politics, ideology, foreign policy, regiona- 
lism, economics, labor, religion, education, 
and intellectual developments. 


395 pages $12.50 


NEW YORK 


sar once rom T UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Gilbert F. White 
STRATEGIES OF AMERICAN WATER MANAGEMENT 


“Few others, If any, are so well equipped as Gilbert White to 
undertake this appraisal. ... [His] comprehensive examination ... 
provides us with a very valuable book.” —Henry P. Caulfleld, Jr., 
Science $5.95, paper $2.45 | ‘ 
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Mihailo Marković 

FROM AFFLUENCE TO PRAXIS 
Philosophy and Social Criticism 
With a Foreword by Erich Fromm 


(An internationally renowned Marxist philosopher develops the 
framework of a critical social theory and applies It to the profound 
problems of our time. His aim ig to discover the basic limitations of. 
contemporary society and to'show how these can be overcome in 
a rational, humane process of radical social change. $12.95, 
paper $3.95 


Anatol Rapoport 
ali GAMES, AND DEBATES 


. an excellent Introduction for the general reader to the broad 
new area of the systematic study of conflict situations, ranging 
from minor quarrels to decisions about war and peace.” 

— Karl W. Deutsch, Yale Review Paper $4.95 


James M. Buchanan and Robert D. Tolfison, Editors 
THEORY OF PUBLIC CHOICE 
Political Applications of Economics 


Illustrating the general usefulness of the contributors’ new 
“economic” approach to politics, Theory of Public Choice repre- 
sents the first collection of essays dealing with methodology and 
specific applications. $15.00 
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Dynamics of the Vietnam War 
A Quantitative Analysis and Predictive Computer Simulation 


‘By Jeffrey S. Milstein. A skillful extraction from the public and 
private statements of those officials of the government responsible 
for the conduct of the Vietnam War of the theories or models 
they constructed to decide and explain their actions, which, 
utilized in conjunction with an impressive body of résearch data, ` 
permit establishment of empirically valid relationships between 
military actions and their political consequences as an inter- 
related set of time-lagged statistical equations in linear multiple 
regression form, which are used in turn as a model for a dynamic 

‘ computer simulation of political and military relations in the 
war itself. Illus. $12.50 


Political Development in Micronesia 


Edited by Daniel T. Hughes and Sherwood Lingenfelter. Papers 
by twelve anthropologists and political scientists that assess the 
effects of the administration by the United States, since World 
War IT and under auspices of the United Nations, of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and of the effort to alter, delib- 
erately and purposefully, through introduction of a political By8- 
tem corresponding generally to the American plan, the basic 
rules that have served to determine the organization and distri- 
bution of power among the indigenous peoples of the area. 

Illus. $15.00 


The Soviet Foreign Trade Monopoly 
Institutions and Laws 


By John Quigley. An intensive study of the administration of 
what is the initial effort by any government to conduct and to 
regulate, as a monopoly of the state, the foreign trade of an entire 
nation. $15.00 


From Paris to Sevres 


The Partition of the Ottoman Empire at the 
- Peace Conference of 1919-1920 


By Paul C. Helmreich. An account of the tortuous negotiations 
that resulted in one of the five peace agreements concluded after 
World War I, the remarkable Treaty of Sévres, a document 
drafted with little real understanding or awareness of the novel 
forces that had been unleashed in the Near East and in an 
atmosphere charged with the traditional European rivalries, im- 
perialist ambitions, and national prejudices that were permitted 
finally to shape the substance of the pact that was signed. 


Illus. $15.00 
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" THE PINNACLE 


The Contemporary American Presidency 










John F. Murphy, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


In this fresh analysis of the modern American presidency, the author asserts 
that President Truman recognized basic transformations In the nation 
wrought by World War Il, and that he moved to create In the presidency an 
instrument of permanent authority capable of pursuing a national agenda. 
Truman thus placed the President at the pinnacle of authority and respon- 
sibility in the nation, and he and his successors must be evaluated in that 
light. Professor Murphy then examines the thrust of each administration, 
its success in achieving the national agenda, prospects and possible prob- 
lems for the presidency. 


225 pages/April 1974/paperbound 
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J.B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square 


Is government secrecy necessary? Desirable? 





SECREC 


Government officials need a certain 
confidentiality In their internal de- 
liberation, but the public needs ac- 
cess to government information in 


any democracy. This new study 


probes the delicate balance be- 
tween these conflicting rights 
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AND FOREIGN POLICY 
Edited by Thomas M. Franck 
and Edward Weisband 


through a comparative analysis of 
secrecy and foreign policy in the 
United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom. Prominent leg- 
islators, policy-makers, lawyers, 
and journalists are among the 
contributors. $15.00 


NEW AMERICAN EAGLE 


Is international law a real factor in decision making? | 
The man who was Legal Advisor to the State Department during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis demonstrates how international law shaped the U.S. re- 
sponse. The first of four case studies commissioned by the American 


society for International Law. 


THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 


international Crises and the Role of Law 


by Abram Chayes 


$9.95, cloth $1.95, paper 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue/New York, New York 100 


COMPARATIVE 
DEFENSE POLICY 


edited by FRANK B. HORTON III, 
ANTHONY C. ROGERSON, and 
EDWARD L. WARNER i | 

articles by: , 

Morris Janowitz ` 

Samuel Huntington 

Arnold Horelick 

Paul Hammond 

Arthur Alexander 

Kenneth Waltz 
~ John Erickson 
Thomas Wolfe 
William Whitson 

Richard Neustadt 
J. C. Hurewitz 

Stephen Cohen 


AMERICAN 
DEFENSE POLICY 


Third Edition 


edited by RICHARD G. HEAD 


and ERVIN J. ROKKE 


articles by; 
Henry A. Kissinger 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Richard M. Nixon ~ 
Melvin R. Laird ` 
Robert-E. Osgood 

= Morton H. Halperin. 
Stanley Hoffman 
Adam Yarmolinsky 
Samuel P. Huntington ` 
Charles. C. Moskos, Jr.. 
‘ Morris Janowitz’ 





HA eeen and profound volume. 


. Of great value in courses and semi- 


nars on defense policy or ‘comparative T 
George H. Quester, - 
professor of government at Cornell Uni- : 


foreign policy.” — 


versity `` 


The forty-five articles, written by inter- 
nationally known scholars, are. divided 


into six,sections: the military profession, 


the policymaking structure and proc- - 
esses, military doctrine, force posture,.-. 
weapons acquisition, and, the use of’ | 
force. A new convenient text for course’ - 
-. use, this study considers the following . 

countries: 


the Soviet Union, China, 
Great Britain, France, the Middle -East, 
South Asia, Scandinavia, East and West 
Germany, Japan, and the United States. 


_ 1624 pages, $17.50 $6.95 paper 


ae by all interested in the study of 


national defense and in related fields.” 
— Western Political Quarterly 


The Air Force Academy’s widely used ` 


textbook on American defense policy 
has now been thoroughly. revised and 


updated to take into- account striking — 


changes in America’s defense posture 
since the second edition was published 
in 1968. The new edition emphasizes 


_ the substance of defense strategy and ` 
‘the process by which it is formulated. 


A néw section, “The Military and Amer- 


ican Society,” considers such issues as _ 


public opinion of military expenditures, 


racism in the armed forces, and the im- 
. plications of an all-volunteer military. - 
B 712 pages, $17.50, $6. 50 paper 


W JOHNS HOPKINS _ 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimorė, Maryland 21218 





. deserves careful and thoughtful 
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In Search of American Foreign Policy 
The Humane Use of Power: 


LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. “Few 
Americans over the past twenty years have observed U. S. foreign and defense 
policies from inside and outside the government as closely and as wisely as 
Lincoln Bloomfield. ... | suggest that anyone who wants to know what our 
natlonal interest in foreign affairs really is—-or should be——buy and read It.”— 
Honorable Charles W. Yost, former U. S. Ambassador to the United Nations 


1974 192 pp._ cloth $6.95 paper $1.95 


/ 


~The Cuban Missile Crisis 
~ International Crises and the Role of Law 


ABRAM CHAYES, Harvard Law School. As Legal Adviser to the U. S. Department 
.of State, Professor Chayes was In a unique position to assess how international 
law affected policy-making during the Cuban Missile Crisis. Based on extensive 
new material regarding the legal data and analyses that the President and 

his advisers had before and during the Crisis, Professor Chayes maintains that 
legal considerations acted as a constraint as well as a basis for Justifying and 
organizing the action taken. 


1974 176 pp. cloth $5.95 paper $1.95 


Cyprus 1958-1967 


THOMAS EHRLICH, Stanford Law School. Beginning with the British 
government's decision in 1958 to relinquish sovereignty over Cyprus, Professor 
Ehrlich analyzes the impact of legal norms and institutions on decisions made 

_ by four different governments concerning the island's future. (International 
Crises and the Role of Law) 


1974 176 pp. paper $1.95 


Imperialism and Nationalism in the Fertile Crescent 
Sources and Prospects of the Arab-Israeli Conflict 


SIR RICHARD ALLEN. In this volume, the author draws upon his long career In 
the British Diplomatic Service to dispassionately assess the sources and 
prospects of the continuing Middle East conflict. Reaching back almost four 
thousand years to provide a balanced history of the area, he argues that worid 
powers, past and present, have been a major source of the controversy. 


Summer 1974 640 pp. 5 maps cloth $15.95 paper $4.95 


Between Ideals and Reality 
A Critique of Socialism and Its Future 


SVETOZAR STOJANOVIĆ, Belgrade University; translated by GERSON S. SHER. 
"This book Is undoubtedly one of the major statements on humanistic socialism 

to come out of Eastern Europe since the Second World War.’’—Paul Kurtz, In 

The Humanist, “It should be of considerable worth to students and scholars in 

approaching and understanding significant facets of contemporary polltical 

thought and Its connection with contemporary reality.” Richard H. Rosswurm, 
Marshall University, In Perspective ` 


1973 240 pp. cloth $7.95 . paper $2.95 
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Justices and Presidents 
A Political History of Appointments to the Supreme Court 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Virginia. Since the adoption of the U. S. 
Constitution, one hundred men have assumed seats on the Supreme Court; an 
additional 26 nominees failed to win Senate confirmation. What motivations— 
political, personal, judiciai——iay: behind each Presidential choice? How often 
has a Justice confounded the expectations of the Chief Executive who appointed 
him? What kind of justices has thls appointment process given us? 

Henry J. Abraham seeks the answers to these questions in his new study, 
blending scholarly analysis and pertinent anecdotes to provide an important néw 
perspective on the forces shaping our highest court. 


1974 320 pp. $10.00 


The Judicial Mind Revisited 
Psychometric Analysis of Supreme Court Ideology 


GLENDON SCHUBERT, University of Hawail. In thls study, Professor Schubert 
uses sophisticated computer techniques to provide a comprehensive survey 
of the voting behavior of Supreme Court justices from the end of World War II 
through the chief Justiceship of Earl Warren. He examines the Ideologies of 
the justices, Individually and collectively, to show how their beliefs concerning 
issues of public policy influence decisions. (Studles In Behavioral Political 
Sclence] 


Summer 1974 208 pp. 10 color photos cloth $9.00 paper $4.95 


The Bench and the Ballot 
Southern Federal Judges and Black Voters 


CHARLES V. HAMILTON, Columbia University. ‘It represents the most thorough 
and comprehensive study of federal policy to change socio-political practices 

in the Southern Region to date. Moreover, it analyzes and structures a topology 
for studying federal Judges thet should be considered by al! scholars in the field-— 
in terms of civil liberties. ”—Hanes Walton, Jr., Savannah State College 


1973 272 pp. cloth $7.95 paper (1974) $2.95 


The New Federalism 


MICHAEL REAGAN, University of California, Riverside. “This is a well written 
book, consistent In Hs logic, and both realistic and optimistic In Its suggestions.” 
——Daniel Barbee, Georgia State University. “Reagan presents a good analysis 

of the changing federal system with an excellent, concise discussion of the 

pros and cons of revenue sharing.” —Edward J. Miller, University of Wisconsin 


1972 192 pp. cloth $5.95 paper (1973) $1.50 
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SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS 


Being a Discourse on the Origins & Development of the First Principles of Ameri- 
can Government—Popular Sovereignty, Natural Rights, & Balance & Separation 
of Powers | 
By Paul K. Conkin 


A noted historian examines the meanings of key moral and political doctrines 
underlying American government in a study distinguished for its erudition and 
vision. 

256 pages, index l $7.95 


THE PAPERS OF GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY 


Germany 1945-1949 


Edited by Jean Edward Smith 


Clay's recently declassified papers from the years of his military governorship of 
Germany will be invaluable to those seeking a reevaluation of the postwar years 
and the origins of the Cold War. (A publication of the Institute of German 
Studies, Indiana University) . 


1,216 pages, 2 vols., index ` $35.00 


Colonial Life in Modern Washington 


LAW, MORALITY AND VIETNAM 
The Peace Militants and the Courts 


By John F. Bannan and, Rosemary S. Bannan 


An analysis of the trials of six groups of peace militants, including the Berrigans, 
Dr. Spock, and four lesser-known cases, with interviews with the war resisters 
and their judges. 


288 pages, index l $10.00 


CAPTIVE CAPITAL l 


By Sam Smith 


A. Washington journalist reveals the truth about life inside “the monument,” de- 
scribing the city’s growth, neighborhoods, schools, police, and political leaders 
and presenting a compelling case for statehood for Washington, D.C. -> 


320 pages, photos, index $8.50 


THE POLITICAL MOBILIZATION OF PEASANTS 


~ A Study of an Egyptian Community 


By Iliya F. Harik 


A leading authority on political and social change in the Middle East analyzes its 
effects on an Egyptian village, viewing his subject in the broad context of evolu- 
tionary change. (International Development Research Center, Studies in Develop- 
ment No. 8) 


320 pages, index $12.50 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


10th & Morton Streets, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 


Announcing the third issue of... 


THE POLITIGAL SCIENCE 
Pre ag REVIEWER 


George W. Carey 


James McClellan *An Annual Review, Featuring Article-Length 
MANAGING EDITOR Reviews of the Leading Political Science Text- 
Robert A. Schadler books, The Great Classics, and Recent Studies in 
BOARD OF EDITORS TAW and Politics 
Christian Bay 
George C. S. Benson 
John P. East 
‘John Hallowell 
Robert Horwitz 
Karl Lamb 
Harvey Mansfield, Jr. 
Ellis Sandoz 
Mulford Q. Sibley 
J. David Singer 
Richard F. Staar 
Gordon Tullock 


VoL M CONTENTS Fall, 1973 
* The Sense and Nonsense of Justice: An Examination 

of John Rawls’ A Theory of Justica wis .scescsesesersceseessecsenensnes David Lewis Schaefer 
* The Separation of Powers and Representative Government .........00. Murray Dry 
* The Nature of Radical Man ...........ccccccccccscsccccstessscceseccsessssesereccseees -Mulford Q. Sibley | 
* The Political Implications of the Theology 

OF Paul TINC cinan n E A A René de Visme Williamson 
* Kakotopia: The Politics of Sade .susessssssessrusrsererersersesnsensueerererrnrenes Thomas Molnar 
* Humane Letters and the Clutch of Ideology sesssessereresseseessvrsenrerereerissease Russell Kirk 
* Carl Friedrich’s Empirical Theory of Politics 0... essere Richard W. Crosby 
* The Political Thought of Willmoore Kendall ......ceccscccssreesesseneevertenes John P. East 


Recurring Themes, Enduring Values: Charles 5. Hyneman 
on Democracy, Democratic Ideals, and Politics in 


POMOTICE cop sossisssiarwwiplicscresadevac cet tesesn Garett ian aineieniiean Valerie and Chester Earle 
Responses: i i 
* Slaying the Functional Dragon: A Reply to / 

Stanley Rothman ....... EE T vs A AE E A ANS sip ae Gabriel A. Almond 
* Systems Analysis and Its Classical Critics ...sesssesessserrnsneressasassosonerenree David Easton 


The Political Science Reviewer is published annually by the Intercollegiate 
Studies Institute in cenjunction with Hampden-Sydney College. Address all 
inquiries and subscriptions to Robert A. Schadler, Managing Editor, The 
Political Science Reviewer, 14 South Bryn Mawr Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, 19010. - 


Please enter my subscription to The Political Science Reviewer. 


O Volume III only C] Volumes II & IH [C] Check enclosed 

O Volume II only C] Volumes III & IV [C] Please Bill Me 
Price: one volume, $6.00; two volumes, $10.00 
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Crimes of Politics 
oo Dimensions of Criminal Justice 
Francis A. Allen 


_ Francis A. Allen addresses himself to ideological shifts ieie the dimensions 


of criminal justice, the nature of political crimes, and the significance and 
problems:of political trials. The author refers to some of the trials and prosecutions 
of political offenders, including some recent celebrated cases. He suggests that 
some criminal processes be severely limited, that surveillance procedures by police 
be supervised, and that the exercise of prosecutors’ discretion be curtailed. $6.95 


The Rise of Guardian Democracy 
The Supreme Court’s Role in Voting Rights Disputes, 1845-1969 
Ward E. Y. Elliott | 


Ward E. Y. Elliott contrasts the phenomenal outburst of voting rights reforms in 
the last decade with earlier reforms and finds the modern actions, though more 
democratic in inspiration and substance, less democratic in effect. Elliott examines 
the dismal results of reforms endorsed by social scientists and concludes that they 
are as much examples of power guiding TE as of knowledge guiding 
power. Harvard Political Studies. $15.00 - 


? * f 


Race to Pearl Harbor 


The Failure of the Second London Naval 
Conference and the Onset of World War II 


Stephen E. Pelz 
Challenging some widely held assumptions about the origins of the war in the 


. Pacific, this study stresses the importance of the naval race between the Anglo- 


American powers and the Japanese during the years which led to Pearl Harbor. 
Haryard Studies in American-East Asian Relations, 5. | | $15.00 


American Corporations and Peruvian Politics 
Charles T. Goodsell 


Based on first-hand research, this book is a dispassionate and thorough study of 
the political consequences of United States-owned enterprises in a developing 
nation. The. author does not perceive either -grossly imperialistic domination by 


'. the U.S. interests or politically innocent a a $14.00 


< HARVARD 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 79 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 


PRAEGER Ff 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


re e E N. 


SS STUDENT EDITIONS | 






PSS Student Editions now make available selected Praeger Special Studies titles 
in a reasonably priced paperback edition for university and college course use. 


SINO-AMERICAN DETENTE AND MANAGING MULTINATIONAL 

ITS POLICY IMPLICATIONS CORPORATIONS 

Edited by Gene T. Hsiao Arvind V. Phatak 

April, 1974 352 pp. TC 8881 $6.95 July, 1974 ca. 400 pp. TC 8894 ca. $7.95 
SOUTHEAST ASIA UNDER THE MASS COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 
NEW BALANCE OF POWER Major Issues and Future Directions 

Edited by Sudershan. Chawla, Melvin Edited by W. Phillips Davison 

Gurtov, and Alain Marsot and Frederick T. C. Yu 


Nov., 1974 ca. 225 pp. TC 8885 ca. $4.95 Aug., 1974 ca. 215 pp. TC 8887 $5.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE ENERGY CRISIS AND 

THE DEVELOPING WORLD: U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

AGENDA FOR ACTION, 1974 Edited by Joseph Szyliowicz 

Edited by James W. Howe, and the and Bard O'Neill 

Staff of the Overseas Development Jan., 1975 ca. 250 pp. TC 8884 ca. $5.95 | © 
Council 


April, 1974 224 pp. TC 8883 $3.95 








Clothbound copies of these books are 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC ANALYSIS available for purchase by libraries. 
FOR PRACTITIONERS 

An [Introduction to Common 
Descriptive Methods (Revised Edition) 
Avrom Bendavid 

April, 1974 220 pp. TC 8882 $4.95 









PSS Student Editions are not for sale 
outside the U.S. and Canada. ` 





Please include TC number when ordering 


Order directly from Praeger 111 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10003. 


FOREIGN POLICY | 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
BOOK SERIES 





Strategy and Values: 


Selected Writings of Robert Strausz-Hupe 
Edited by 


WILLIAM R. KINTNER AND ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR. 


With an introductory o by the editors, this volume presents selections 
on politics and culture, the nuclear revolution, alliances, and United 
States and Soviet foreign’ policy by an eminent American academician 
and diplomat who is curren S. Ambassador to Belgium. He was the 
founder and first Director of the Foreign Policy Research Institute and 
Editor of ORBIS. 1974 127 pp. $13.00 


Message Dimensions of Television News 
By ROBERT S. FRANK 


A definitive study of network news message content during the 1972 
Presidential election campaign, this book examines the nature of report- 
a on*major issues. There is also a survey of.the theoretical-historical 
of the mass media, a comparison of of television news and New York 
Times reporting, and measurements of change in public opinion against 
change in emphasis of network news. The an methodologies employed 
are © appended. 1973 144 pp. $10.00 


The Power Capabilities of Nation-States 
By WAYNE H. FERRIS 


A theoretical-empirical study that presents eleven hypotheses relating the 
power. capabilities of nation-states to their involvement in conflict, mili- 
tary hostilities and war, and to the duration, devastation and outcome of | 
war. The author devises an index for measuring the comparative power 
capabilities of all nation-states between 1850 and 1965 and employs it to 
test his hypotheses. 1973 192 pp. $12.50 


125 Spring Street 


Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
HEATH E 


Oeri: T D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


VOTE POWER 
How to Work for the Person You Want Elected 


William T. Murphy, Jr. and Edward Schneier. Two veteran political organizers 
draw on their own experiences to explain the theory and practice of electoral 
politics in America in this citizen’s guide to being politically active in 
campaigns. A Doubleday Anchor Original. Paperbound, $1.95 . 


PERSPECTIVES ON URBAN AMERICA 


Edited by Melvin |. Urofsky. Twelve outstanding young scholars and 
professionals have.contributed original papers to this interdisciplinary analysis 
of the problems of the cities and the innovative methods being oo to 
deal with them. A Doubleday Anchor Original. Giaa $2.95 : 


FROM POVERTY TO DIGNITY 
A Strategy for Poor Americans 
Charles Hampden- Turner. This book combines carefully articulated theories of: 
racial and social emancipation, with an original scenario which could 


empower America’s oppressed minorities. A call to all Americans to renew 
our own freedoms by freeing others. Hardcover, $8.95: 


CONFLICT AND STABILITY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Edited by Mark W. Zacher and R. Stephen Milne. These papers examine the 
internal and external factors affecting the political and military stability of this 
volatile region—especially the role of the great powers now that the 

Vietnam war is “ended.” A potnleeey Anchor ue eis $3.50 


RACE TO POWER 
_ The Struggle for Southern Africa 


Africa Research Group. A thorough examination of apartheid and its political, 
social and economic ramifications, describing both the forms and forces 

of white domination and the increasingly militant black response. A PONDE OY 
Anchor Original. Paperbound, $3.95 i 


S 





Doubleday & Company, inc. 
Garden City, New York 11530 


SIX PROBING WORKS FROM QUADRANGLE/ 
i THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK CO. 


...on the politics of Nixon,“ McGovern,® Elections,® 
Women,® Workers,® and American Institutions. 


(1). PERFECTLY CLEAR 
Nixon from Whittier to Watergate 


ee R Mankiewicz, Political Director of the McGovern Campaign in 


. the only important book about the overriding domestic issue facing 
the country, namely, Watergate and the future of Richard Nixon as 
President.” —Frank Getlein, Washington Star 


239 pages Cloth $8.95 


(2.) RIGHT FROM THE START 
A Chronicle of the McGovern Campaign 


By Gary Warren Hart 

“An absorbing and informative book.”—Elizabeth Drew, The New York 
Times Book Review 

334 pages Cloth $7.95. 


(3.) THE ELECTION MEN 
Professional Campaign Managers and American Democracy 


By David Lee Rosenbloom 


“Who professional campaign managers are, what they do, how they .do 
it, and the influence they have on candidate behavior and electoral out- 
comes are discussed with skill and insight.”—Library Journal 


182 pages Cloth $6.95 


(4.) RADICAL FEMINISM 
An anthology of radical feminei writings 


Edited by Anne Koedt, Ellen Levine, and Anita Rapone 

“The raw energy .. .is exhilarating. ”—Ellen Frankfort 

“The breadth of the ANIDOLGEY is extraordinary, ”_ Publishers Weekly 

424 pages Cloth $10.00, Paper $3.95 


(5.) THE WORLD OF THE BLUE COLLAR WORKER `- 
=a Edited-with an introduction by Irving Howe, editor of Dissent 


“An anthology remarkable for its density and diversity ...a portrait in j 
depth of the working class.”—Norman Birnbaum, New York Times Book 
Review 


316 pages Cloth $8.95, Paper $2.95 


(6.) WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW CAN HURT YOU 
A Study in Public Opinion and Public Emotion 


By Lester Markel, formerly Sunday editor of The N ew York Times 


A provocative discussion and analysis of the basic elements of democ- 
racy, of the state of public information and public opinion, and of the 
urgent problem of enlightening the nation. “An impressive study...” 
—Robert Kirsch, Los Angeles Times 


288 pages Paper $2.95 


J Examination policy: paperbacks are available on payment of 75¢ service charge for postage 
and handling. Cloth books are available only at 10% discount and 30-day approval; if a0 
or more copies are ordered, charge will be cancelled. Write directly to Q 
New York Times Book Co., 10 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. Distributed to the F 


trade by Harper & Row. 


THE DEATH OF COMMUNAL LIBERTY 


A History of Freedom ir a Swiss Mountain Canton 
BENJAMIN R. BARBER 


For centuries the group of alpine villages that make up modern Canton Graubunden has 
managed to maintain its remarkable political tradition of direct democracy. But assimilation 
into the wider context of Switzerland and Europe has brought this tradition of communal 
liberty into violent conflict with the forces of modernization. Combining political theory and 
history, Benjamin Barber’s multifaceted study traces the growth, maturity, and decline of a 
political and social life-style that may offer a communitarian alternative to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can experience of representative government as an increasingly alienating and stifling 
bureaucracy. $12.50 


THE RULES OF RIOT 


Internal Conflict and the Law of War 
JAMES E. BOND 


Riots, insurrections, guerrilla movements, civil wars—all forms of internal conflict are increas 
ing throughout the world. There are laws to protect human rights in peacetime and during 
international conflicts, but no body of law protects those caught up in civil strife. James E. 
Bond focuses on this major question: How can we regulate civil guerrilla warfare? “A fine 
piece of work on a critically important problem.”—Richard A. Falk $11.50 


PEOPLE’S CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A Documentary Study 

JEROME ALAN COHEN and HUNGDAH CHIU 

Professors Cohen and Chiu provide an extensive introduction, notes, and commentary to 
supplement this comprehensive study of the views of the People’s Republic of China on all the 
major questions of public international law. The material chosen includes official acts and 
statements from every level of the Chinese government, the writings of Chinese scholars, and _ 
the speeches of China’s leaders, Studies in East Asian Law, Harvard University 2 vols., $60.00 





at 


AFRICAN URBAN LIFE 
The Transformation of Ouagadougou 
ELLIOTT P. SKINNER 


Life in the capital of Upper Volta is being transformed by an influx of immigrants intent on 
entering the modern world. This study by the former U.S. Ambassador to the new republic dis- 
cusses in rich detail all aspects of the town’s life—highlighting basic problems and social proc- 
esses that underlie much political unrest in rapidly urbanizing societies. $20.00 


KENYA 

The Politics of Participation and Control 

HENRY BIENEN 

Investigating positive elements in Kenya’s party system and administration, siudi, and 
economic and class structure, Henry Bienen emphasizes the importance of local political net- 
works. “Others have referred to the crisis of participation in developing lands but few have 
been as effective in analyzing it.”—Donald Rothchild Written under the auspices of the 


Center of International Studies, Princeton University, and the Center of International Affairs, 
Harvard University $10.00 


P PASSARAN 


Now in paperback.. 


THE NEW LEFT AND THE ORIGINS OF THE COLD WAR 
ROBERT JAMES MADDOX 


“Whatever one’s explanation of the rise of New Left historiography, it seems abundantly clear 
that Maddox’s volume has performed a great service. It marks a milestone in American histori- 
cal writing since the Second World War.”—The New York Times Book Review 

Cloth, $7.95; paper, $2.45 


THE MILITARY IN POLITICS 
Changing Patterns in Brazil 
ALFRED STEPAN 


“This book’s contributions are both substantive and methodological, and it should serve as a 
point of departure for comparable studies in other countries. Stepan’s The Military in Politics 
is probably the best study we have of civil-military relations in a poor country.”—Robert A. . 
Packenham, American Political Science Review Cloth, $12.50; paper, $3.45 


DILEMMAS OF GROWTH IN PREWAR JAPAN 

Edited by JAMES W, MORLEY 

“Despite the usual difficulty in organizing mutually sustaining papers with continuity, this work 
is extremely well designed and of reasonably even quality scholarship.” -Perspective 

Studies in the Modernization of Japan Cloth, $12.50; paper, $3.95 


CRISES AND SEQUENCES IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Contributions by Leonard Binder, James S. Coleman, Joseph LaPalombara, Lucian W. Pye, 
Sidney Verba, Myron Weiner 


“A major contribution to the series ....a very important and readable source for advanced 
undergraduate collections.” —Choice 
Studies in Political Development, 7 Cloth, $12.50; paper, $3.95 


Write for Political Science catalogue 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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°° Significant New Texts In 
Political Science - 


` MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Fourth. Edition 


Alex N. Dragnich, yanceion University and Jorgen Scott Rasmussen, lowa ~~ 


State University 

Offering an explanatory ET drawing on fundamental concerns in political sciz 
ence, this popular basic text for courses in, European governments or comparative 
government has been updated in all essentials. The four country sections (Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Unlon) have been rewritten extensively, and 
graphic material is utilized as an Intrinsic part of the book. The outstanding advantage 
of the book is that it will encourage meen insightful discussion among students 
and with instructors. i 


POLITICS AND THE COMMON MAN: 
An Introduction to Political Behavior 


-© _H.T. Reynolds, University of Delaware 


Describes and interprets the political attitudes and behavior of the common man. Fo- 


-cuses on political life from conventional. politics to participation in mass movements 


and violence. _.. Paperbound 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PUBLIC POLICY: 


Models of Political Linkage, Revised Edition 

Norman R. Luttbeg, Florida State University 

This new edition retains the organization which proved so helpful in the first edition, 
but better than half of the 27 selections are new. These new studies draw on the con- 


tinuous study of Presidential elections since 1952, capturing trends In the American 
electorate. Paperbound 


THE EVOLUTION OF SOVIET POLITICS 

Robert J. Osborn, Temple University 

An Introduction to the Soviei political system presented as an interpretation of Its evolu: 
tion from 1917 to the present, and focusing on certain features of the Tsarist system It 
replaced. The text discusses the major decisions that shaped the system as ft exists 
today, from the Revolution up to the most recent decisions. 


$ 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on request; please indicate 
course title and text presently used. 


(OM ~ THE DORSEY PRESS 


MEEN HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 60430 
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from Temple 


Reflections on the Cold War 
A Quarter Century of American Foreign Policy 
Edited by Lynn H. Miller and Ronald W. Pruessen 


Leading American political scientists, historians, and commentators—among 
them, Harrison Salisbury, Richard Falk, and Stanley Hoffman—here present 
a balanced perspective on the Cold War that draws on memoirs and policy 
documents from the forties, fifties, and sixties that only recently became avail- 
able. “An authoritative, well-balanced assessment of U.S, foreign policy since 
the end of the Second World War.”——Hans J. Morgenthau $10.00 


The Politics of Massacre ` 
Political Processes in South Veena 
Charles A. Joiner 


A recognized authority analyzes the important role of South Vietnamese 
politics in the Indochina War, considering the impact of external powers and 
placing Vietnam’s political factionalism in the historical context so necessary 
to an understanding of any future elections in South Vietnam. Prof. Joiner 
indicates the course that the government of South Vietnam is likely to take, and 
considers to what extent Vietnamese unification will be possible. $12.50 


The Challenge of Urban Reform 
Policies and Programs in saa da 
Kirk R. Petshek 

Foreword by Martin Meyerson 


Formerly city economist of Philadelphia, Prof. Petshek brings an insider’s 
understanding to the city’s surprising reform government of the fifties and 
sixties under Mayors Clark and Dilworth, Of special interest to politically alert 
citizens and specialists in urban affairs, this candid and comprehensive study 
of the reform and its remarkable policy-making methods includes detailed case 
histories of specific developmental programs. $10.00 


The Politics of Belleville 
A Profile of the Civil Community — 
Daniel J. Elazar ` : 
. Taking Belleville, Illinois, as an example, Prof. Elazar has investigated the 
political culture of the medium-sized American city——a civil subdivision that 
has been largely ignored by scholars. Outlining the structure of the community 
as a whole and its patterns of political behavior, he shows how a vast array of 
public and private institutions has affected power relationships, political cleav- 
ages, and the public policy of the community. $8.50 


Temple UniversityPress 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 





Spring 1974 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 
By J. Kerru MELVILLE, Brigham Young University 
aperback. 368 pp. $4.95 


BLACK CITY POLITICS 
By ERNEST PATTERSON, University of Colorado 
Paperback. 298 pp. $5.95 


THE AMERICAN JUDICIAL PROCESS: Models and Approaches 


By CHarLEs H. SHELDON, Washington State University 
Paperback. 232 pp. $5.95 


THE PHENOMENON OF REVOLUTION 
By Marx N. Hacopian, American International College 
Paperback. 416 pp. $6.95 


1973 Publications 


AMERICAN DEFENSE AND DETENTE: Readings in National Security 
Policy 

Edited by EucEneE J. Rosi, Dickinson College 
Cloth. 532 pp. $5.95 


NATO: The Dynamics of Alliance in the Postwar World 
By EpwIn H. Fepprr, University of Missouri at St. Louis 
Paperback. 155 pp. $3.95 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF COMMUNISM 
_By Ricuarp C. Grirp, California State University, San Diego 
Paperback. 224 pp. $3.95 


POLLUTION AND PUBLIC POLICY: A Book of Readings 


Edited by Davin F. PAULSEN, University of North Dakota, and 
RoseErT B. DENHARDT, Louisiana State University in New Orleans 
Paperback. 258 pp. $4.95 | 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY : 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 ii 
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g government 
ocuments 


By that we mean make them more 
manageable and accessible through 
microforms. — 


Take, for example, the new 5 
subscription service we offer for THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. For the first 
time, you can subscribe to both a Monthly 
index'and Guide to the Congressional 
Record, plus issues of the RECORD 

on microfiche. The comprehensive and 
easy-to-use hard-copy Monthly index 
makes information in the RECORD 
more accessible than ever before. And 
timely, too, because both the index and 
the microfiche are shipped within 10 
days of the month covered. 


Our collection includés thousands of 
other government documents, many 

of them out-of-print or difflcult-to-obtain. 
Among these are The Catalog of 

United States Census Publications, 
1820-1945 ... all Congressional Hearings 
from 1839 through the 83rd Congress 
of 1954 ... The Annals of Congress - 
covering the proceedings of the Ist 
through 18th Congrésses, 1789-1824 ... 
Session Laws for all the states and 
territories prior to 1900 ... and The 
Monthly Labor Review, 1915-1972. 


What's more, we offer many non- 
governmental source materials about 
government. These Include a tape 
cassette series on the Structure and 
Function of American Government, plus 


” - thousands of doctoral dissertations 


covering all aspects of government, its 
history and actions. 


How do we size up in relation to your 
needs? To get a better idea, write 

to our Literature Services Department and. 
ask for information about the types 

of documents or materials you're 
interested in. You'll receive full details. 


Xerox University Microfilms 
800 North Zaah Road 


Political Conflict 


x ww ee za {Mj For more than thirty-five years 

a + ŠE the late Saul Alinsky taught im- 
poverished and powerless urban 
residents how to use conflict and 
disruption to force authorities to 





A make concessions. Robert 
ee eee esses Bailey, Jr., offers the first analy- 
oy r ‘fa Urban ~ ue Le mrerise sis of the Alinsky methods and 

i. i Patios were = philosophy, which are now 
= he Alinsky 2 “4 Vez ` ° 
T ori = approsch_ ies 2 si Esia being carried on by other profes- 
n Bae an ee a= sional organizers. 
i a De 1974 208 pàges illus. Cloth 
$9.95 
BF ES The Nehrus 
Motilal and Jawaharlal 
B. R. Nanda 


Based largely upon unpublished sources, including the Nehru 
family papers, this twin biography of Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
his son Prime Minister Nehru also contains a coherent, incisive, 
and.gripping survey of seventy years of Indian history from 1861 
to 1931. The evolution of Jawaharlal as the champion of an 
independent ‘and socialist India, and the political clashes as well 
as the emotional bonds between father and son are graphically 
described. 
1974 384 pages Paper$3.95 ` 


Urban Policy a and Political Conflict in Africa 
A Study of the Ivory Coast 
_ Michael A. Cohen Ea 
In this sible policy study, Michael A. Cohen analyzes the 
consequences of the Ivory Coast's “state capitalist” approach to 
its development problems. He examines the relationship between 
urban. policy, urban resource. distribution, social stratification, 
and political-conflict inthe Ivory Coast during 1969-70. | 
© > 197 74 288 pages Cloth $14.75 


The University of Chicago Press 
E Chicago 60637 
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Foreign Policy Analysis: A Comparative and Conceptual Approach 
by Howard H. Lentner, The City University of New York, provides a 
coherent framework for analyzing foreign policy. The comprehensive 
coverage treats the states, international organizations, and transnational 
actors, the settings in which they behave, and their relationships. 


(Quantitative Analysis of 
Political Data by Samuel A. 
Kirkpatrick, University of - 
Oklahoma, discusses a broad 
range of contemporary 
quantitative analysis techniques. 
The book goes further In 
aiding the student to grasp all 
the details of the research 
process than other books of its 
kind. 

The text materia! famillarizes 
the student with techniques-in- 
use; the readings help the 
student understand the entire 
research process. 1974/528 
pages/6%x9%"/$15.95/* 8903 


The Ideologies of Violence by Kenneth W. Grundy, 
Case Western Reserve University, and Michael A. 
Weinstein, Purdue University, systematically analyzes 
the term “violence” as used in political ideology. 
The authors unite theoretical analysis and diverse 
examples from contemporary and historical public 
affairs to provide a critical survey of the major 
justifications for political violence. 1974/128 pages/ 


6x9"/$2.95 softbound/* 8835 


Truth and Meaning In 
Political Science: An 
Introduction to Political 
Inquiry by Maria J. Falco, 

Le Moyne College, orients the 
beginning student to the 
rationale of research 
methodology. The book answers 
such basic questions as how 
political sclence became a 
social science discipline, what 
it means to be a political 
scientist, and what the scientific 
method implies. 1973/136 
pages/6x9"/$2.95 softbound/ 
#8934 


1974/304 pages/6x9'/$9.95/# 8884 


Concepts of Politics: A Working Book in American National 
Government by John Ramsey, Old Dominion University, provides a 
solid framework and concentrates the student's attention on the large, 
critical ideas in American politics. The book maximizes the teacher’s 
role as motivator and manager of the learning process. 1974/ 


208 pages/8%x11"/$5.95 softbound/ #8941 


American State and Local 
Government by John Straayer, 
Colorado State University, gives 


the student a sound introduction ` 


to the structure and process of 
state and local government. 
The author aims to provide 
students with a continuing 
understanding of the 
relationship of governmental 
processes to their daily lives. 
1973/320 pages/6x9"/$5.95 
softbound/# 8995 


Comparative Politics: The Quest for Theory 
by James A. Bill and Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr., both, 
University of Texas at Austin, Introduces students to 

recognizing and evaluating basic approaches to 
comparative political analysis. The authors draw from 
the experience of non-western and western societies. 
1973/256 pages/6x9"/$4.95 softbound/# 9008 


For a free examination copy, send 
your course title, number of students, 
and name of current text to BOYD 
LANE/ Merrill, Box 508, 

Columbus, Ohio 48216. 


Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company 
A Bell & Howell Company 

Columbus, Ohio 
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REGICIDE AND REVOLUTION 
Speeches at the Trial of Louls XVI 


MICHAEL WALZER 

Professor of Government, Harvard University 
This book raises questions about what constitutes justice when the conduct of the 
highest officials Is at issue. The author uses the trial as his model and introduces 
eleven speeches by Marat, Robespierre, Saint-Just and others which test the theory 
of royal immunity. His accompanying essay comments. on the debate and sets forth 
a moral argument In defense of the trial and execution. $12.50 


‘THE POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION. OF THE 


BRAZILIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


THOMAS C. BRUNEAU , 
An Institutional and historical analysis of the Brazilian Catholic Church since the 
colonial era, focusing in particular on its political role In relation to the state and 
society. Cloth $16.50 Paper $6.95 


HITLER’S STRATEGY 1940-1941 
The Balkan Clue 


MARTIN L. VAN-‘CREVELD ; 
Did Mussolini Invade Greece against Hitlers wishes? Were the Fuhrer's plans for 
that country purely defensive? What ‘effect did Germany's campaign In the Balkans 
have on her attack on Soviet Russia? This study, utilizing numerous unpublished 
sources, proposes answers that may well necessitate revision of the established 
writings on Hitler’s foreign policy and military strategy. $13.95 


THE WARSAW RISING OF 1944 


_ JAN M. CIECHANOWSKI - 


This detailled account, based on Polish contemporary documents and Interviews with 
participants of the Warsaw Rising, examines the political, diplomatic, Ideological and 
military background of the Rising and the events and decisions which preceded It. 


$19.50 
COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 1870-1960 
Volume 5: A Bibliographical Guide to 
Colonlallsm in Sub-Saharan Africa 
Edited by PETER DUIGNAN and L. H. GANN 
A reference too! covering the literature from about 1870 to 1960. ` $27.50 ` 
Previously published: . 
Volume 1: The History and Politics of Colontallsm 1870-1914 $19.50 
Volume 2: The History and Polltics of Colonialism 1914-1960 $19.50 
Volume 3: Profiles of Change: African Society and 
Colonial Rule (Edited by Victor Turner) - $19.60 
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Political Change In Ahafo 


JOHN DUNN and A. F. ROBERTSON: 

A study of the historical relationship between the system of British colonial control 
and local socio-polltical structure, showing the Impact of colonialism on government 
particularly and also on medicine and education. $19.50 
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How Family Members Perceive 
Each Other 


Political and Social Attitudes in Two Generations 
Richard G. Niemi 


Ön the basis of interviews with 1669 high school seniors and their parents on a 
aumber of topics, mostly relating to politics, Richard Niemi finds that family 
members show a wide variation in levels of accuracy in reporting on each other’s 
values, attitudes, characteristics, and behavior. His findings substantially 
‘undermine or qualify much of the information about the family gathered in earlier 
studies in which only one member of the family was interviewed. $10.00 


Disaster and the Millennium 
Michael Barkun 


In this absorbing study, Michael Barkun develops the original thesis that 
millenarian movements are consequences of local disasters. He presents many 
examples of millenarian groups in action in both modern and primitive societies, 
reviews existing theories and explanations, and speculates about the future of 
millenarianism in the modern world. 


“The best general study of millenarian movements from the social-scientific 
point of view.” —Jeffrey B. Russell $10.00 


Modern Social Politics 
in Britain and wrens 


: ~ From Relief to Income Maintenance 
Hugh Heclo ` 


How has politics affected the advent and extension of modern social policy? What 
have been the respective roles of socioeconomic development, suffrage changes, 
party competition, interest group pressures, and administrative influences? 


This book seeks to answer these questions by tracing the.evolution of key income 
maintenance policies (unemployment benefits, basic pensions, and earnings- 
related pensions) in Britain and Sweden. The focus is on “social politics”: the 
challenge of coping politically with social conditions and needs. . $15.00 


Now available in a paperbound edition 


Regimes and Oppositions 


Robert A. Dahl, editor $3. 95 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
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“there is not a scintilla of evidence in the constitutional. 
records...to authorize executive withholding of any 
information fram Congress.” page 59. 

“The Nixonian rationale for his freshly minted claims of 
privilege again illustrates that the appetite for power grows by 
what it feeds on.” page 255. 

. “The steady expansion of executive privilege...imperils our 
democratic system. It is thérefore the concern of everyman.” 
p 3 page 372. = 


: Raoul Berger, 
author of Impeachment, 
- has written a new book: 
- Executive Privilege: 


A Constitutional Myth 
$14.95 





“Raoul Berger’s study vof executive privilege is a rich and 
masterly work of historical research and oh En penetrating 
to the heart of the great issuės of presidential power.” 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. © 


Studies in Legal History _ 
_ Harvard University Press 
‘Cambridge, Mass. 02138 | . 
Impeachment: The Constitutional Problems. à 
Available in cloth: $14.95, paper: $3.95. l 
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FROM CAUFORNIA 


To Irrigate a Wasteland 
The Struggle to Shape a Public Television System) in the United States 


John W. Macy, Jr. 


Television, proclaimed Federal Communications Commission chairman Newton 
Minow in 1961, was “a vast wasteland.” This study comprises a capsule history of 
American public broadcasting, an inside account of recent developments, and con- 
sideration of how public broadcasting might be supported—while preserved from 
partisan control. / LC: 7291200 100 pages $5.75 


State and Society . 
A Reader in Comparative Political Sociology 
Edited by Reinhard Bendix . 
Economic history and comparative economics have been greatly influenced by 
Marx’s image of the bourgeois revolution, and have focused on how modern society 
came to be, and how its achievements can be realized elsewhere. This reader ex- 
amines related transformations in the political sphere, specifically, the emergence of 
the modern nation-state and its impact on. societies around the world. 

LC: 73-76270 648 pages oh 50 


The Private Government of Public Money 


* Community and Policy in British Political Administration 


Hugh Heclo and Aaron Wildavsky 

In this book two American political scientists offer a strikingly original and illumi- 
nating investigation on a highly traditional subject: British financial administration. 
The expenditure process is a unique window into the reality of British political 
administration. The authors’ aim is to describe this process as it actually operates in 
the British central government. LC: 73-79474 .400 pages $15.00 


Two-Dimensional Man 

Abner Cohen 

Professor Cohen explores the possibilities of ‘systematically studying the dynamic 
interdependence. between power relationships and symbolic action in complex 
situations. The particular contribution of this book lies in its examination of the 
extent to which the theories, concepts, and techniques of social anthropology lend 
themsélves to the study of modern society: in both developing and developed coun- 
tries. LC: 72-93525 125 pages $8.50 


Urbanization and Political Chan 
The Politics of Lagos, 1917- ee 
‘Pauline H. Baker 

This major study of the politics of tropical Africa’ s largest city examines the impact 
of urbanization on the distribution and exercise of influence within the Nigerian 
capital as it grew from a colonial town of 100,000 people to a metropolis with.a 
population of over one and one quarter million. 


LC: 70-162001 384 pages $15.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERHELEY 94720 
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FROM CAUIFORNIA 


The Politics of Chinese Communism 
Kiangsi under the Soviets 
lipyong J. Kim 

Mr. Kim explores the evolution of the Kiangsi soviet of 1931-34 for the origins of 
the political system established in 1949. His distinctive contribution lies With such 
issues*as how the leaders viewed and resolved organizational problems, and how 


they maintained a balance of power among the party, government, and Red Army 


while administering an expanding territorial base. . 
LC: 73-76101 248 pages Map $12.50 


Small Groups and Political Rituals in China 
Martin King Whyte i 


Mr. Whyte presents many case studies of mutual-criticism rituals and small-group 


political study, in which much of China regularly participates. He concludes that,. 


although these groups have helped prevent opposition, they have not achieved their 
_ avowed goal of reform of the attitudes of the participants. 
. LC: 73-80822 288 pages $12.50 


The Political Culture of Japan 
Bradley-M. Richardson 
Drawing on more than 200 surveys and his own field research, Mr. Richardson 
discusses Japanese attitudes toward their political system. Imported ideas about 


democracy have interacted with traditional values and social institutions, con- ' 


tributing to Japan’s mixed political culture. LC: 76-153551 288 pages $12.50 


Business and Politics in India : 
Stanley A. Kochanek ' 
In this first comprehensive study of the role of business in Indian politics, 
Kochanek considers three determinants: systemic factors that establish the param- 
eters of interest-group activity; mechanisms for the articulation of business de- 
mands; and channels of access and influence on government decision- makers. 

LC: 72-93521 384 pages $16.50 


Land Reform and Politics 
A Comparative Analysis 
Hung-chao Tai 


Tai presents a comprehensive analysis of the political processes and effects of land 


reform in the Philippines, Taiwan, Pakistan,. Iran, the United Arab Republic, 
Colombia and Mexico. He advances three hypotheses: the néed for legitimacy 
prompts the elite to initiate reform; the relationship between elite and landed 


classes determines the program adopted; and the extent of implementation varies | 


with the degree of political commitment. He also discusses the impact of reform on 
political participation, national integration, political stability, and communist 
movements. 


LC: 72-89792 588 pages Maps $25.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY 94720 
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FROM CALIFORNIA 


Empire and j Liberty 
American Resistance to British Authority, 1755- 1763 
Alan Rogers 
In the course of the 18th century Americans assimilated a radical political per- 
suasion: 4 fear of power and a deep concern for liberty were its central tenets. 
Rogers contends that this world view was due not to political paranoia, but to the 
colonists’ experience during the Great War for Empire, when Americans from every _ 
social class learned to fear the use of arbitrary powers by the British generals. 

LC: 72-82225 256 pages $10.00 


The Young Lloyd George 
John Grigg 
Mr. Grigg was the first biographer to be allowed to use the magnificent collection of 


‘ Lloyd George’s early letters and documents which came to light a few years ago. 


These provide a vivid picture of Lloyd George from his birth in 1863 to 1902. 
This new interpretation of the man, both as a private individual and as a major 
historical personality, is indispensable reading for anyone interested in modern 
British history. _ LC: 7391067 320 pages 30 illustrations $12.00 


Church, State and Opposition in the U.S.S.R. 
Gerhard Simon 
The churches are a fringe phenomenon in Soviet society today, but nevertheless one 


. that is taken seriously by the atheist state. Dr. Gerhard Simon, one of the world’s 


outstanding authorities on religion in Russia, examines church-state relations and 
religious persecution from the time of the revolution to the present., 
LC: 73-87754 248 pages $12.00 


Winner of the 1974 Anisfield-Wolf Award in Race Relations 
Justice in South Africa, by Albie Sachs 
Cloth, $9.00; Paper, $3.25 


NOW AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK 


Mao’s Way: The Politics of Cultural Despair .— 
Edward E. Rice A Study in the Rise of > _ 
l the -Germanic Ideology 

Systems Analysis in Public Policy | Fritz R. Stern 
A Critique 
Ida R. Hoos 

The Unwelcome Immigrant 
Pornography and Sexual Deviance The American Image of the Chinese, 
Michael J. Goldstein and Harold S. 1785-1882 


Kant with John J. ‘Hartman Stuart C. Miller 







Ú UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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NUCLEAR THEFT: RISKS AND SAFEGUARDS 
Mason Willrich, University of Virginia, and Theodore B, i International pee 
and Technology Corporation 
Analyzes the possibility of nuclear blackmail and coercion by diverting mate- ` 
rials from the nuclear power industry in the United States. Finds that the 
present system of safequard requirements is woefully inadequate. It recom- 
mends substantial changes in current policy and makes concrete suggestions 
for a system based on prevention. it is designed to contribute to public 
understanding of the technical facts and policy issues in this critical area of 
energy. A Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project Study. 
0-88410-207-6 {cloth) 256 pp. April $13.50 
. 088410-208-4 (paper). $ 4.95 


THE REHABILITATION POTENTIAL OF WESTERN COAL LANDS. a ~ 
National Academy of Sciences and National Academy of Engineering I” 
, Analyzes in detail the vast and complex problem of rehabilitating strip mined 

coal lands of the west. Finds that In some areas rehabilitation would be al- 

most impossible, and suggests that energy distribution networks may be a 

greater threat to the ecology than actual mining sites. Recommends more 

affective mining laws, urges further research on methods of land rehabilita- 

tion, and more awareness of the hazardous trade-offs involved in mining 

western lands. A Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project Study. 

0-88410-331-5 (cloth) 144pp. May $8.50 

0-88410-347-1 (paper) . ` ' $2.95 

OIL SPILLS AND THE MARINE ENVIRONMENT 

Donald F. Boesch, Carl H. Hershner, University of Virginia, and Jerome H. Milgram, MIT 

` Two papers are combined to assess both the ecological and technological as- . 
pects of oil pollution, and bring together and overview of current knowledge ‘a, 
about the effects of oil spills and the efficiency of preventive safeguards. A 
' - | Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project Study. 
x 0-88410-310-2 (cloth) $7.00 

0-88410-326-9 (paper) 112 pp.: July $2.50 

METROPOLITAN WATER MANAGEMENT: NATIONAL POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Marc Roberts and Michael Hanemann, Harvard University, and Bert Collins, 

Urban Systems Research & Engineering, Inc. ` 
Examines the ptanning, decision-making and implementation aeea used 
in urban.watèr management in several metropolitan areas including Boston, 
Seattle, and Milwaukee. Makes specific recommendations for federal action 
to improve financing, personnel practices, operations, availability of data, 
analyses, and the institutional and legal framework of water planning deci- 

_slon-making. 0-88410-305-6 190 pp. June $12. 50 


‘THE PRESIDENT'S TASK FORCE REPORT ON SUBURBAN PROBLEMS 
edited by Charles M. Haar, Harvard University 
Foreword by Senator Edward M. Kennedy o +4 


A distinguished group of policymakers makes specific Stannieniauans for 

policy leadership, programmatic and financial responsibility which the Fed- 

era! Government should assume in order to address the problems of suburbs 
. and suburban dwellers. 0-88410-019-7 256 pp. May $12.50 


CITIZEN ATTITUDES TOWARD LOCAL GOVERNMENT, SERVICES AND TAXES 


Floyd J. Fowler, Survey Research Program, University of Massachusetts and Joint Center 
for Urban Studies of MIT and Harvard University 


Reports results irom 4300 interviews taken with cross-section Simples of 
adults in ten major American cities, who were asked about their views and 
feelings on city government, city services and city problems. The book con- 
stitutes an unparallelled resource for understanding the extent to which pat- 
terns of citizen satisfaction within cities are similar, or in fact differ with the ©. ¥ 
community context. 0-88410-408-7 180 pp. July $12.50 ` 


Ballinger Publishing Company è 17 ‘Dunster St., Harvard Square è Cambridge, MA 02138 
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STALIN 


AS REVOLUTIONARY, 1879-1929 
A Study m History and Personality 
By ROBERT C. TUCKER. “Amply documented 
with full indication of sources, judicious and 
careful where there is temptation to sensation- 
alize, it is the most detailed biography yet to 
appear... . Over such outstanding predecessors 
r as Boris Souvarine, Louis Fischer, and Isaac 
Deutscher, Tucker has the advantage of a mass 
of new information released by de-Stalinization 
and the growth of Samizdat.... More important 
is Tucker's effort to analyze and make under- 
standable Stalin’s enigmatic character... . Tucker 
offers many interesting facts and suggestive 
theories; his effort to elucidate the murky figure 
of Stalin may well remain the best until some 
researcher is able to pore through the Kremlin 
archives.”—ROBERT G. WESSON, Political 
Sclence Quarterly * Norton Library Edition 
Paper, $3.95 +» Coming in August 


THE ANGUISH OF CHANGE 
By LOUIS HARRIS. “A first-rate study on 
America’s traumatic evolution of the last two 
decades. ... Harris’ work, based mainly on the 
research of his organization, is a study of how 
the people have perceived and reacted to the new 

order. ... A well-written and authoritative study.” 
—Library Journal. “A sharp and persuasive esti- 

mate of crucial social changes.” —New Yorker 

i Paper, $2.95 


THE FUTURE WHILE IT HAPPENED 
By SAMUEL LUBELL. “A useful synthesis of 
1972 voter attitudes in the context of the politically 
ruthless force that helped shape them. For those 
who may think all the heavy-handedness of 1972 
occurred in the burglary and dirty tricks depart- 
ments, this analysis of the Nixon mobilization of 
issues and the incumbent’s power to shape them, 
for now and the future, is instructive.” 
JULES WITCOVER, Washington Post Book World 
í Paper, $1.95 
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New in African Politics 


THE COLONIAL REVOLUTION 
By Fenner Brockway 


An authoritative look at the struggles for national independence in the 20th century, covering 
the anti-colonialist movements in Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin America, and the Middle East. 
Includes a valuable list of territories acquired by the various world empires, the method of 
occupation, and the territory's current status. 


September 650 pages $23.95 


PEASANT POLITICS: 
Conflict and Development in Murang’a 


By Geoff Lamb 


Focuses on the workings of a single local government district in Kenya, showing how plans for 
political and social development at the national level are translated, sidetracked, slowed, or 
ignored. 


September 172 pages $10.95 


PRESIDENTIALISM IN COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 
By B. O. Nwabueze 


One of Africa’s Jeading legal scholars analyzes the formal structure of one- party government in 
Commonwealth Africa. He relates the trend toward powerful central government to the need 
for social and economic development, and assesses the moves toward less centralized forms 
of rule. 


September 480 pages $25.00 


ZAMBIA: Security and Conflict, 1964-1973 


By Jan Pettman 


Focuses on the search for internal and. external security in Zambia—a nation of critical impor- 
tance in the conflicts between black and white Africa. Describes the country’s political and 
economic development ana Zambia’s efforts to find allies and foreign aid. 


September 381 pages $13.95 


SOUTH AFRICA: Economic Growth and Political Change 
Edited by Adrian Leftwich 


The essays in this book examine whether and how economic development will act to alter 
prevailing political, social, and racial relationships in South Africa. Also provides valuable 
comparative information on growth and change in Ceylon, Malaysia, and Chile. 


September 344 pages $12.95 


ACCELERATED DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Edited by John Barratt, Simon Brand, David S. Collier, and Kurt Glaser 


More than 50 contributors from the U.S., Europe, and eight African states consider ways to 
accelerate the political, social, and economic development of countries in the southern part of 
Africa. Commentaries following the major articles often reflect differing viewpoints, and three 
essays on various aspects of development conclude the volume. 


September 640 pages $16.95 


St. Martin’s Press P.O. Box 5352, New York, N.Y. 10017 


New in British Politics 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN BRITAIN, 
Second Edition . 
By David Butler and Donald Stokes 


A thorough revision of a landmark study of voting behavior, party. loyalty, and issues and 
ideologies. For the Second Edition, the authors have re-interviewed many of the same voters 
they surveyed in the mid-1960s for their first edition. With this new data, taken in a time of 
Labour rather than Conservative power, the authors make a more long-term assessment of 
stability and change in the electorate. New in the Second Edition are discussions of the decline 
of social class as a basis for party loyalty, and the effects of a huge influx of immigrants on the 
electorate as a whole. 


October 400 pages $17.95 


FRONT-BENCH OPPOSITION: 
The Role of the Leader of the Opposition, the Shadow Cabinet, 
and Shadow Government in British Politics 

By R. M. Punnett 


An important reference for all concerned with the study of British government and Parlia- 
mentary politics. Heavily illustrated with charts and tables, Front-Bench Opposition examines 
the merits and faults of Britain’s “shadow government” system, covering the history of the 
opposition, the functions of opposition party members, and the transition from opposition 
to office. 


1973 508 pages $17.95 


BY-ELECTIONS IN BRITISH POLITICS 


By Chris Cook and John Ramsden; with an introductory chapter by David Butler 


Original and extremely topical, this book brings together contributions from specialists in many 
different fields, and includes a valuable statistical analysis of by-elections since 1918. 


January 224 pages $17.95 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY, 1918-1970 


By T. F. Lindsay and Michael Harrington 


The first history of tħe modern British Conservative Party. Studies party policy and organization 
and the fortunes of individual Conservatives in relation to the party. 


April 300 pages $15.95 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
SINCE THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
By fan McDonald 


A concise, lucid account of the changes and strains in the British-American political relationship 
from World War II to the present. The author traces the beginnings of the “special relationship” 
between the two countries during the war in Europe, Britain’s decline as a world power, and 
the beginning of a ‘natural relationship” as Britain turned away from the U.S. and toward 
Europe and the Common Market. 


October 248 pages $12.95 


St. Martin’s Press P.O. Box 5352, New York, N.Y. 10017 


N ew in European Politics 


THE POLITICS OF FOREIGN AID 
By John White 


An important new look at the political sha economic impact of foreign aid. The author points 
out many of the shortcomings of foreign aid and covers the history and current participants in 
forelgn aid programs. He weighs the traditional moral arguments for aid against the more 
realistic political and economic reasons why aid Is offered and accepted. 


July 320 pages $13.95: 


THE DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 
Edited by John C. Garnett 


- Defense officials and political scientists look to the future of European defense and mutual! 
security in the emerging era of detente and the Nixon Doctrine. The contributors discuss the 
military problems of NATO, the defense problems of the Common Market countries, the effects 
of American and Soviet policy, and European collaboration in weapons procurement. 


February 250 pages $12.95 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE 
By W. E. Paterson and I. R. Campbell 


This succinct volume defines Social Democracy and traces its history from World War li to the 
present, considering Socialist ideology and the party’s relations with the Catholic Church, 
trade unlons, and the Communists and other leftist partles. 


January 96 pages $6.95 


INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES: 
The Political Aspects 
By F. S. Northedge and M. D. Donelan ` 


Studies 50 international disputes that occurred between 1945 and 1970, considering thelr origin, 
development, and solutions. The authors ask how disputes arise, how can they be distingulshed, 
and why some disputes are settled peaceably and others by force. 


1972 348 pages $12.95 


INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES: 
Case Histories, 1945-1970 
By M. D. Donelan and M. J. Grieve 


Short chronologles of the 50 international disputes discussed in detail In International Disputes: 
The Political Aspects, described above. 


1973 280 pages $12.95 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL FACTS, 1918-1972 


By Christopher Cook and John Paxton 

This is an essential reference that contains all of the most important political, social, and 
economic facts for 35 European countries, The book covers international organization member- 
ship, government and political systems, justice, treaties, population trends, economic policy, 
and education and the press. 


1973 400pages $14.95 


St. Martin’s Press P.O. Box 5352, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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New in International Politics 
and Modern Ideologies 


THE CANBERRA MODEL: 

Essays on Australian Central Government 
By David E, Butler 
One of Britain’s foremost authorities on electoral politics focuses on the workings of the 
Australian government—a system that is of great interest to students of comparative government. 
He discusses the relations of ministers and civil servants, the role of the Prime Minister, 
ministerial responsibility, and government secrecy. 
March 160 pages $15.95 


ALLENDE’S CHILE 
Edited by Kenneth Medhurst 


Eight Chileans—including two former members of the Allende government—examine the 
volatile Marxist-Leninist rule of Salvadore Allende. This timely book details the forces at work 
in modern Chilean politics and offers valuable insights into the causes behind the bloody 1973 
coup that ousted Allende. , 


1973 212 pages $8.95 


POLITICS IN SRI LANKA, 1947-1973 


+ 


By A. Jeyaratnam Wilson 


A well-known Ceylonese political scientist examines the political and social factors behind 25 
years of peaceful democratic rule in his country. He considers the interrelationships between 
the island’s various cultural and ethnic groups, the progress of Ceylon’s economy, and 
political change and constitutional development. He also discusses the effects of colonial rule 
and the continuing Western presence on his country’s political, economic, and social affairs. 
March 350 pages. $18.95 


KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF IN POLITICS: 
The Problems of Ideology 
Edited by Robert Benewick, R. N. Berki, and Bhikhu Parekh 


` These essays analyze some general philosophical problems encountered in the study of 
ideology, discuss specific ideologies, and cover the role of ideologies in holding together a 
society and shaping domestic and foreign policies. The contributors assess the relationship 
between ideology and social science, ideology and economic development, and politics and 
ideology. 


1973 327 pages $14.95 


St. Mar tin’s Press P.O. Box 5352, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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THE ALLIED OCCUPATION 
OF JAPAN, 1945-1952 


An Annotated Bibliography of 
Western-Language Materials 

by Robert E. Ward and Frank J. Shulman 
wih the assistance of Masashi Nishihara 
and Mary Tobin Espey 


This collection. marks the culmination of a six 
year, binational project drawing not only on 
materials from the United Statea and Japan, 
but also Britain, Australia, and the Soviet 
Union. ft contains over 3,000 annotated en- 
tries, including books, articles, doctoral dis- 
sertations, government publications, and 


archival materials. 


Among the subjects covered in considerable 

detail are: 

¢ Allied plans for the postwar treatment of 
Japan 

¢ Steps that led to the signing of the peace 
treaty in 195] and the U.S.-Japan Security 
Trea 

¢ Revision of the Japanese constitution 

e Changes in the Japanese legal and judi- 
ciary systems 

¢ Land reforms 

¢ Educational reform 

¢ Zaibatsu deconcentration program 

¢ War Crimes Trials 

In addition it provides a broad coverage of 

the U.S. involvement in the occupation, and 

attempts to assess the contributions of the 

occupation period to recent history. This bib- 

liography is truly an jmportant accomplish- 

ment in the field of Asian Studies, and an 

excellent starting point, whatever your inter- 

est in this period and its historical and politi- 

cal impact. 


o 1) $50.00 
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The Basic 
Background... 


JAPAN AND KOREA 
Compiled and edited by Frank J. Shulman 


An annotated bibliography of over 2,000 
doctoral rtations from 26 countries, 
written in 14 Western languages. All en- 
tries bear on Japan or Korea in whole or 
part, and are assembled in classified order. 
Indexed by author, degree-granting insti- 
tution, and by personal name for those 
ely, biographical in nature. . 


(#8389-0085-2) 360 pages paper $6.95 


UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES IN JAPAN AND 

THE UNITED STATES 

Thomas R. Buckman, Yukihisa Suzukl, 
and Warren Tsuneishi, eds. _ 
Proceedings of the Firat Japan-U.S. Con- 
ference on Libraries and Information 
Science in Higher Education, sponsored 
jointly by the American and Japanese Li- 
brary Associations. (#8389-3111-1) 


308 pages $13.50 


AN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


€ 


«< 


PRAEGER 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
PEACETIME DEFENSE 


Murray L. Weidenbaum 
An analysis of the military-industrial complex 
which concludes that the military budget no 


‘| longer dominates the national economy, as a 


result of a shift from “warfare to welfare” 
priorities. 
Mar., 1974 206 pp. TC 0807 $15.00 . 


DOCTORS IN POLITICS 

The Political Life of the Japan 

Medical Association 

William E. Steslicke 

“This thaughtful case study ... enhances our un- 

derstanding of both the Japanese and our society 
. Í hope that [it] will be widely read . 

~T. ‘Scott Miyakawa, The Annals of the American 


Academy. 
1973 320 pp. TC 0683 $17.50 


PHILADELPHIA 
Neighborhood, Authority and 
the Urban Crisis 


Conrad Weller 

Analyzes the city’s fiscal and political reforms, 
ethnic and racial conflicts, and policy Issues of 
housing and urban renewal, transportation, busi- 
ness expansion, school and welfare politics, 
Mar., 1974 210 pp. TC 0825 ° $12.50 


ENFORCING AIR 
POLLUTION CONTROLS 
Case Study of New York City . 


Esther Roditti Schachter 

Finds that local laws directed at controlling air 
pollution sources have falled because the owher/ 
operators have nothing to galn by meeting higher 
operating standards. Published in cooperation with 
the Center for Policy Research. 

1973 124pp. TC0778 $13.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICS OF 
MARINE POLLUTION CONTROL 
Robert A. Shinn 

Traces development and status of marine pollu- 
tion in international law, identifies primary inter- 
est groups and forums, and analyzes proposals 
now before the international community. 

Mar., 1974 220 pp. TC 0823 $16.50 


Please include TC number when ordering. 


Order directly from OFQ@QEL 111 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10003 





PRIVATE ASSUMPTION OF 

PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Role of American Business in 

Urban Manpower Programs 

Peter Kobrak 

Evaluates the Job Opportunitles in the Bustness 
Sector Program (JOBS), conducted by the volun- 
tary National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB), part- 


-ly under government sponsorshIp. Encourages assess- 


ment in political and social terms of program feed- 
back, accommodating differing partles’ goals. 
1973 276 pp. TC 0703 $17.50 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING FOR 
NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

A Quantitative Analysis of Networks and 
Stations 

Frank Wolf 

Examines the factors that shape news and public 
affairs programming. Studies the economics, owner- 
ship structure, and regulation of the broadcast in- 
dustry, as well as the Influence of future program- 
ming by cable TV. 

1972 218pp. TC 0630 $15.00 


THE USES OF THE MEDIA BY 

THE CHICANO MOVEMENT 

A Study in Minority Access 

Francisco J, Lewels, Jr. 

Documents the sociopolitical aspects of the Chicano 
civil rights movement. Explains why the media are 
so Important to the civil rights movement and what 
will be the consequences to the system of mass com- 


munication. 
Mar., 1974 204 pp. TC 0821 $15.00 


POLITICS AND DEVELOPMENT 


_IN RURAL MEXICO. 


A Study of Socio-Economic Modernization 


Manuel L. Carlos 

Examines the Impact of modernization on commu- 
nity politics and political development in federally 
established target areas In this Fuerte Valley case 
study. 

Mar., 1974 144 pp. TC 0819 $12.50 


NEW PAPERBACKS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE FROM PRAEGER 


THE PRESIDENCY REAPPRAISED 

Edited by Rexford G. Tugwell and Thomas E. 
Cronin, Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions 

Today no course in American Government can 
avoid paying close and serious attention to the 
Presidency. The many questions now being raised 
about the office and the men who occupy it are 
important not only to students of politics, but to 
all citizens interested in the current and future 
state of our system of government. In this timely 
new collection, several leading presidential scholars 
address themselves to the central issues now 
surrounding the Presidency and set forth proposals 
for reforming and revitalizing the office. 


1974 308 pp. $3.95 paper 


HOW AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IS 
MADE 

John Spanier and Eric Uslaner, í 

University of Florida 

This concise book, which is intended primarily for 
students taking a first course in American Govern- 
ment, is a primer on the formulation of American 
foreign policy. The authors focus on such 
important topics as the differences between foreign 
policy decision-making and domestic policy 
formation, the roles played by the President and 
Congress, and the general performance of the 
United States in foreign policy. Special attention is 
given to proposed reforms that would give 
Congress responsibilities in foreign policy-making 
equal to those of the President, 


May, 1974 


- ONE LAST CHANCE 
The Democratic Party, 1974-76 
John G. Stewart 


Can the Democrats win the Presidency in 1976? 
The author draws lessons from the Democratic 
` Party’s continuing victories in gubernatorial and 
state-legislative contests to outline an effective 
strategy for internal reform for the critical years 
1974 and 1975. Basing his study on specially com- 
missioned data from the Gallup Organization, he 
carefully analyzes the Presidential race of 1972 and 
shows that, to ensure a Democratic Presidential 
victory in 1976, the party must forge a new 
coalition with a new ideology—one based on 
making government work. x 


May 1974 224 pp. $3.95 paper 


ca. 192 pp. $2.95 paper 





EXPANSION AND COEXISTENCE 

Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-73 

Second Edition 

Adam B. Ulam, Harvard University 

This comprehensive survey of Soviet Russia’s inter- 
national relations shows how the original premises 
of Soviet mplomecy have been adapted, changed, 
or preserved during the past fifty years. Com- 
pletely revised and updated, its authoritative new 
chapters discuss ‘the personalities of the post- 
Khruschev bureaucratic leadership; the impact of 
the Viet Nam War (and the decline in American 
prestige) on Soviet policy; shifts in Soviet policy 
resulting from the resumption of Winona chinese 
relations; and the Soviet reaction to the 1973 


Middle East crisis: 
April, 1974 808 pp. $6.95 paper 
IDEOLOGY, POLITICS, AND 
GOVERNMENT IN THE nin UNION 
UNION 

An Introduction 

Third Edition 

John A, Armstrong, University of Wisconsin 

This thoroughly revised edition begins with an 
historical overview of Russian politics and a 
thorough exposition of the formal structure of 
Soviet political and legal institutions. Professor 
Armstrong then discusses: planning and the 
economy, the nationalities problem, the affect of 
domestic necessities upon Soviet foreign policy, 
and present and future relations between the 
Soviet Union and China, the West, and the Third 
World. He concludes with an entirely new final 
chapter on the interpretation of foreign policy in 
the Soviet Union. 


1974 256 pp. $3.50 paper 


praeger 
college department 


lll fourth avenue e new york 10003 
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Excellent for classroom use 
AEI’s 
Distinguished 
Lectures 


on the 


United States 


Bicentennial 
by leading 
Americans of letters 


Now available in pamphlets. 


_ Also televised on the 


Public Broadcasting Service 


trving Kristol 

The American Revolution as a 
Successful Revolution 

Martin Diamond 

The Revolution of Sober E ER 
Paul Q. Kauper 

The Higher Law and the Rights ‘of 
Man in a Revolutionary Society 
Robert A. Nisbet 

The Socia! Impact of the Revolution 
Gordon S$. Wood ` 

Revolution and the Political Integration of 
the Enslaved and Disenfranchised 
Caroline Robbins 

The Pursult of Happiness 

Peter L. Berger 

Religion in a Revolutionary Society 
G. Warren Nutter 

Freedom In a Revolutionary Economy 
Vermont Roys 

The American Press and the 
Revolutionary Tradition 


AEI Bicentennial Lectures 
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Edward C. Banfield 

Cities as Revolutionary Communities 
Leo Marx 

The American Revolution and the 
American Landscape 

Ronald 8. Berman 

Intellact and Education 

In a Revolutionary Soclety 

Kenneth B. Clark 


The American Revolution: 


Damocratic Politics and Popular Education 


Forrest Carlisle Pogue 
The Revolutionary Transformation 
of the Art of War 


Charlies Burton Marshall 
American Foreign Policy as a 
Dimension of the American Revolution 


Dean Rusk 
The American Revolution and the Future 
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C] Please send me the following lectures at $1.00 each. 


(# copes) 








[| Please reserve one copy of bound volume of all 16 lectures. (tentative price $12.00) 


{author's name) 





Discounts 
library and faculty 20% 
quantity orders 


pi 
300 to 499 coples 40% 
500 and over 50% 


zip 


Payment must accompany orders of under $10.00 


Mako checks payable to 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Pol 
1150 Seventeenth Street, NW - Washington, 
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FULL AND FAST REFERENCE 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ? o 


IPSA TRIES HARD | 


Do you have easy access to the hundreds of Journals which 
publish articles in polltical science, public administration and inter- 
national relations all over the world? At a time when many libraries 
must take a close look at thelr budgets, can you and your students 
dispense with the ever fuller and faster services provided by 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS? 


A non-commercial Journal published by the International Political 
Science. Association Itself, the Abstracts provides summaries of 
articles In both specialized and non-specialized journals, Including 
major yearbooks. Articles in English are abstracted in English; 
articles In other languages (approximately 30°/o) are abstracted in 
French. From four issues and 2998 abstracts in 1972 (twice more than 
in 1968) the progress has been to s/x issues and 4555 abstracts in 
1973. Each Issue carriles a detalled subject index and a Ilst of the 
periodicals examined; the final issue of each annual volume contains 
a cumulative subject index and an author Index. Back volumes are 
available. l 


Your own Library should have a ful! set of the Abstracts. The 
institutional subscription for 1974 costs French Francs 225 (approxi- 
mately $ 47, £ st. 20). Individuals may suscribe at a reduced rate of 
F.F. 100 (approximately $ 21, £ 9). 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
27, RUE SAINT-GUILLAUME, 75007 PARIS, FRANCE 
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FROM AEI... 


j WATERGATE 
-ANDTHE LAW 


Political Campaigns and Presidential Power 
Ralph K. Winter, Jr. 


At the request of the Senate Watergate Committee, this re- 
port examines the major issues of the Watergate hearings. The 
AE! study and others commissioned by the Committee will be 
used in determining the need for new legislation. 

Winter, professor of law at Yale Law School, discusses 
campaign financing, ‘so-called ‘Dirty Tricks,” executive privi- 
lege and power, national security and the advisability of an in- 
dependent Department of Justice. 

A panel of distinguished scholars headed by Professor 
Alexander M. Bickel of Yale Law School served as consultants. 


85 pages paperback $3.00 
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American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research 
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Please send me copies of Watergate and the Law @ $3.00 for paperback 





Quantity discount information available. 


Name 

Address 

City | 

a ee ee fe ee I 


Make checks payable to: 
American Enterprise Institute 
1150 Seventeenth Street, N.W. e Washington, D.C. 20036 
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New Aldine % Books 


it. edited by Robert H. Haveman, Arnold C. Harberger, 
Benefit Cost Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., William A. Niskanen, Ralph 


and Turvey, Richard Zeckhauser, and Danile! Wisecarver 


This Annual provides a unique service to professionals and | 
Policy graduate students struggling to keep abreast of current de- 
Pen oe velopments in the field. The distinguished Board of Editors 
Analysis 1973: raviewed hundreds of papers written during 1973 and se- 
lected 22 from among the most important for publication in 
. An Aldine Annual | one compact volume. The selections reflect a shift toward 
on Forecasting, - broader evaluations of the efficiency and equity impacts of 
major policy alternatives—from environmental.and natural 
Decision-Making | resources policies to Issues of health insurance, income 

and Evaluation | -maintenance and public regulation. 


512 pp. June 1974 $20.00 ipetinitionel rate) 
$14.00 (individual rate) * 


The | silted by Sheldon L. Messinger, Seymour L. Halleck, 
Paul Lerman, Norval Morris, Patrick V. Murphy and 


| Aldine Marvin E. Wolfgang 
. This new Annual provides for the first time in one compact 
CRIME 


volume a wide range of practical and theoretical material on 
all aspects of crime and justice. The distinguished Board of 
AN D Editors reviewed hundreds of papers written during 1973 and 
assembled 31 from among the most Important—a fascinat- 
J U STI CE ing variety of materials that will serve to bring to your atten- 
tion many and perhaps most of the Important developments 
Annual in the field. The Aldine CRIME AND JUSTICE Annual 1973 
l includes an Introductory essay pointing up current rere 
1 973 ments as revealed by the collection. 


512 pp. June 1974 $20.00 (institutional rate) 
$14.00 (individual rate) * 


SC ALING: This sourcebook provides an Introduction and overview of 
a á the measurement techniques appropriate throughout the so- 
A Sourcebook | cial sciences. The articles include both classics In the field 
for and the best of modern work. They require no great mathe- 
matical sophistication, and go well beyond the conventional 
Behavioral | study of attitudes to the more general uses of scaling. They 
Scientists enable the reader to examine the development of measures of 
scalability and the problems and weaknesses they present, to 
become famillar with the development of tests of signifi- 
edited by | cance for reproducibllity and scalability and the need for 
Gary M. Maranell | them, to examine the lively history of the subject, and to 
experience the excitement that can be secured from sharing 

with a creative author the first report of his nen 


416 pp. April 1974 $15.00 cloth * oe 


ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Response Effects 
in Surveys: 


A Review and Synthesis 


Seymour Sudman and 
Norman M. Bradburn 


The Economic Theory 
of Representative 
Government 


Albert Breton 


Great issues 

of International 
Politics 

(Second Edition) 


edited by 
Morton A. Kaplan 


Measurement 

in the 

Social Sciences: 
Theorles and Strategies 


edited by 
H. M. Blalock, Jr. 


= 
= 


for Political Scientists 


This book is the first major effort to pull together into a single 
source the voluminous literature on the subject of response 
effects, and to develop a model of the major kinds of re- 
sponse error and a general theory of response effect. Users 
and practitioners of survey methods in all fields w!!! find the 
book useful as a summary statement of important principles 
of sound research methods and a guide to the improvement 
of survey work. 


264 So A June 1974 $11.50 cloth 


This pathbreaking book presents a theory ra eanan oa. a ne, a oaee a o GabEbIO I of 
“explaining” the patterns of public expenditure and taxation 
that occur under representative government. Dr. Breton sug- 
gests that government be understood as one of the major 
economic Institutions of society, one that behaves like more 
familiar economic institutions—the household and the 
firm—though the market It confronts is a market for policies 
rather than goods and services. Thus the reader is better able 
to understand the observed behavior of our enormously im- 
portant political Institutions. 


232 pp. April 1974 $8.50 cloth 


The 0” E E EA edition of this book was widely recognized as an in- 
dispensable sourcebook that brought excitement and rele- 
vance to the study of International politics and forelgn policy 
by presenting a vigorous clash of opinions on the most press- 
Ing issues of our times. The second edition has been reorga- 
nized, greatly expanded and completely updated—provid- 
ing a rich mine of vital insights into the evaluation of the great 
issues of international politics, and an Irresistible stimulus to 
critical debate. 


612 pp. January 1974 $17.50 cioth * 


This book deals with selected AE E Cre Ne rane eee een TE of measurement and 
is written for graduate students and professionals, particu- 
larly in the technically less developed areas of social science. 
it represents a series of studies of topics deemed to be cru- 
cial for the advancement of soclal science research, but 
which have not received sufficient attention. The basic pur- 
pose is to stimulate further methodological research and to 
study ways in which knowledge accumulated in some fields 
may be generalized so that It may be applied to others. 


512 I ik ic aad ee July 1974 $16.00 cloth * 


* a text edition is avaliable for classroom use 


529 South Wabash Avenue è Chicago, illinois 60605 
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It IS a complete description of an alternative to high 
school government instruction. aa 
-A new approach to pre-collegiate political science education is detailed in this book. 


Rationale, devélopment, and dissernination phases of the course are outlined, with’ 
` special attention to instructional objectives and methodology. 


Political systems are compared across school, local, national, and international levels. 
- Inquiry and action are integrated by. testing hypotheses about everyday political life, 
-and practicing participation skills in the.high school. The high school as a a political 
laboratory is a unique. focus: of the course. 


Prototype testing of the: course is currently being conducted in high schools across 
the nation by the Social Studies Development Center at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. The course is a project of the APSA Pre-Collegiate Education Com- 
mittee. | l l i 
ORDER FORM for Comparing Political Experiences 
Name | 
Address 
City o State | Zip 
Send form prepaid in the amount of $2.75 to: | 


American Political Science Association 
. 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W: 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


The best deal on life insurance, 





by far, is 





Studies reported recently in independent consumer publications con- 
firm the cost of TIAA life insurance is substantially less than that for policies sold 
through life insurance companies that serve the general public. These reports are must 
reading for insurance shoppers; if you haven't seen them we'll be glad to direct you to them. 


These days, when it’s more important than ever to squeeze the most 
from every dollar, it makes more sense than ever for college employees and other eligible 
persons to look to TIAA for the new life insurance they need. By the way, TIAA policies 
include the unique “Cost of Living” provision to help prevent inflation from nibbling 
away the purchasing power of the death protection. 


While TIAA offers plans to meet different situations, and a free ad- 
visory service to help select the right plan, most educators with TIAA policies prefer 
Term insurance because with Term they can easily afford to carry the high level of family 
protection they need. For example: $100,000 of decreasing Term insurance costs only $185 
at age 30. 


Here are illustrative cost figures for different ages: 
$100,000 20-Year Home Protection Policy 
30 3 


Age at Issue 40 


5 
Annual Premium (Payable only 16 years) : $318.00 $413.00 $580.00 


Cash Dividend End of First Year* i 133.00 154.00 191.00 
First Year Net Premium $185.00 $259.00 $389.00 
*Based upon the current dividend scale, not guaranteed. 





This Home Protection policy is level premium Term insurance that 
gives its highest amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule over a 20 year period 
to recognize decreasing insurance needs. Home Protection policies are available for several 
other insurance periods in amounts of $5,000 or more and are issued at ages under 56. 


yG 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


ELIGIBILITY Please moll the Life insurance Guide and a persona! Mustration. 
to apply for TIAA policies is limited to 
employees of colleges, universities, and 
certain other nonprofit educational insti- Addam 
tutions that qualify for TIAA. If you are 
eligible, complete and send the coupon 
so we can mail the Life Insurance Guide, 
and a personal illustration of TIAA poli- 
cies issued at your age. TIAA is non- Depandents Ages 
profit and employs no agents. 


Nome 


Your Date of Birth 


, Nonprofit Employer 
college, university or other educational or scientie Institution 





NEW. MARKHAM TITLES 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: 
A Theoretical Overview / Second Edition 


William D. Coplin, Syracuse University 


Widely adopted in its first edition, the new second edition of this popula: 
core text maintains the highly acclaimed features of the orlginal—Its 
concise, clear writing; its keen analysis of concepts; and Its systematic _ 
development of a comprehensive framework for international politics— 
adding a new last chapter on world order and Its value implications. 

c. 400 pages, $8.95 Cloth / Instructor's Manual 


` 


INTRODUCTORY CASE STUDIES FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Vietnam, The Middle East, and the Environmental Crisis 


John R. Handelman, Washington and Lee University; Howard B. Shapiro, 
Syracuse University; John A, Vasquez, Syracuse University 


In this short text, three conceptual frameworks are presented and appliec 
to specific cases. The authors offer a concise set of tools for interpreting 

global issues and show how different frameworks lead to alternative 
explanations of events. c. 160 pages, $2.95 Paper ee 


4 


Second Edition . 


Kenneth M. Dolbeare, University of Washington; Patricia palbearer ae 
with Jane Hadley, University of Washington 


The new expanded edition of this highly successful text provides further 
Insight into the dynamics of American politics, analyzing both mainstrea: 
‘ideologies and the beliefs of the ‘‘change-seekers’’—Blacks, Chicanos, 
Indians, Women, the New Left, etc. The final chapter discusses the 
implications that these political conflicts hold for the future. 280 pages, 
$3.50 Paper, $7.95 Cloth 


E 
AMERICAN IDEOLOGIES: The Competing Political Beliefs of the 1970s / 


WIDELY ADOPTED 


DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES: Promise and Performance 
Second Edition 


Robert A. Dahl, Yale University 


Professor Dahl clearly describes, explains, and evaluates the American 
political system in terms of its promise and performance. His approach i: 
eclectic and his appratsals critical. This text wil! not only add to students 
knowledge of political Institutions, but also provide them with an under. 
standing of American political development, a sense of the gap between 
democratic Ideal and the American reality, and a perspective for further 
examining political systems. 453 pages, $7.50 Paper / instructor's Manua 


@ 


Rand MSNally Coll E 
Box 7600 / ENally College Publishing rn 2 
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